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Poitum. 

*  JOHN,  yon  miut  pay  up  voup 
^^  inninuice/ was  the  appeal  wnichy 
in  a  recent  paper  on  'Miutary  Edu- 
cation/ onr  readers  may  remember, 
was  made  to  reluctant  John  Bull; 
and  his  reluctance  to  pay  this  in- 
surance, so  unlike  his  ready  assent 
to  the  demands  of  the  Phcenix  and 
tiie  Sun,  was  attributed  to  yenerable 
traditions  about  our  'wooden  walls,* 
and,  we  may  add,  to  a  deep-seated 
oonriction  that  Frenchmen  can 
nerer  cross  the  Channel,  whaterer 
else  they  may  do.  It  is  our  present 
parpose  to  gire  our  esteemea  friend 
J<mn  a  little  insight  into  the  value 
of  the  traditions  and  convictions  on 
which  he  so  self-complacently  relies. 

We  shall  not  now  examme  mi- 
nutely into  the  state  of  those  wooden 
walls  of  ours,  the  very  name  of  which, 
impressed  upon  our  minds  since 
the  days  when  we  were  *  in  Thucy- 
dides,'  imparts  so  comfortable  a 
feeling  c£  confidence  and  reliance  to 
every  '  gentleman  of  England  who 
aits  at  home  at  ease :'  such  an  in- 
Teati^ation  will  have  its  place,  but 
£nr  ue  moment  might  be  prema- 
ture. There  is  a  previous  ques- 
tion to  be  examined  into.  Against 
what  must  we  prepare?  Does 
France  meditate  the  invasion  of  this 
oountry,  or  does  she  notP  And  if 
ahe  has  such  designs,  what  means  is 
she  preparing  for  effecting  so  un- 
called for  an  outrage. 

But  let  it  be  remembered,  we  are 
reasoning  with  our  friend  John 
Bull ;  and  we  would  try  and  recal 
to  our  minds  the  real  John  Bull 
of  the  olden  time — ^the  gentleman  in 
top  boots  and  short  nether  gar- 
ments, whose  honest  countenance 
vet  lowers  under  his  sheltering 
beaver  as  his  hand  descends  into  the 
ftboloos  depths  of  his  pocket.  We 
an  not  taHdag  to  Mr.  Cobden 
or  Mr.  Brigiht.     rfe  "know  nothing 


0  quid  agifl  ?  fortiter  occupa 


of  the  personal  appearance  of 
these  gentlemen;  but  we  imagine 
they  must  be  unlike  our  honest 
Jolm.  We  shall  not,  therefore, 
allude  to  the  gentlemanly  feelings 
of  the  French  officers  who,  if  they 
were  ordered  to  invade  this  country, 
would  so  indignantly  refuse  the 
duty  and  throw  up  uieir  commis- 
sions. We  are  sure  our  John  Bull 
has  not  made  the  acquaintance  of 
these  estimable  men ;  nor  shall  we 
attempt  to  mar  the  delightful  feel- 
ings with  which  the  honourable 
member  for  Liverpool  must  gaze  on 
the  aut(^T&ph  assurances  of  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  that  we 
are  to  be  allowed  to  breathe  a  little 
longer,  and  that  the  hour  is  not  yet 
oome  when  another  Napoleon  is  to 
say,  L^Angleterre  a  vecu  ;*  and  that 
we  are  but  wasting  money  in  all 
that  we  have  been  doing  in  the  way 
of  ships  and  forts,  marines  and 
militia. 

It  is  with  John  Boll,  then,  that 
we  are  about  to  discuss  the  momen- 
tous question — ^Does  France  medi- 
tate the  invasion  of  England  P  and  it 
is  before  his  plain  blunt  sense  that 
we  purpose  laying  our  evidence. 
We  do  not  ask  whether  she  now,  or 
at  any  fixed  and  definite  time,  in- 
tends this  act;  but  we  ask.  Does 
she  meditate  it  ?  We  know  that  on 
our  side  of  the  Channel  we  have  no 
other  feeling  than  a  desire  for  con- 
tinued peace.  We  have  waived  all 
questions  of  sovereignty  of  the  seas, 
and  of  this,  our  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  has  given  even  French- 
men undoubted  proofs.  We  want 
no  ship  to  lower  her  topsails  to  the 
British  flag ;  but  we  want  to  be  at 
peaee.  And  in  the  midst  of  these 
our  peaceful  desires  we  are  con- 
stantly haunted  by  this  idea — ^Does 
France  intend,  as  soon  as  she  can, 
to  invade  us — to  destroy  our  liber- 


*  Napoleon  to  Admiral  Becr^  1st  Aug.,  1805. 
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ties,  to  cripple  our  commerce,  and 
to  strike  us  down  from  our  high 
position  in  the  comity  of  nations  r 

This  question  is  anxiously  pon- 
dered by  all  reflecting  English- 
men; and  the  desire  that  our  island 
should  be  placed  in  a  condition  to 
meet  and  repel  invasion  has  become 
almost  a  feature  in  our  national 
character.  Every  movement  that 
takes  place  in  France — every  word 
that  escapes  from  the  lips  of  her 
ruler,  is  anxiously  scanned  to  see 
what  it  forebodes.  Every  increase  to 
our  own  forces,  every  ship  launched 
or  commissioned,  every  gun  mounted 
on  a  neglected  battery,  is  felt  to  be 
something  done  in  a  right  direction, 
and  is  hailed  with  satisfaction.  It 
is  no  passing — no  senseless  panic. 
With  the  multitude,  indeed,  who 
can  only  see  for  the  moment,  it  may 
have  died  away;  and  the  prospect 
of  the  navies  of  England  and 
France  anproaching  side  by  side  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bosphorus  may 
seem  to  remove  further  than  ever 
all  fear  of  such  a  catastrophe ;  but 
those  who  reflect,  look  beyond  such 
a  passing  movement ;  they  want  to 
know  what  is  doing  in  France,  and, 
above  all,  what  is  puiposed. 

GThe  words  uttered  by  the  present 
Emperor  at  his  trial  before  the 
Chambre  des  Pairs — that  his  mission 
was  to  revenge  Waterloo — are  re- 
membered; and  it  is  hoped,  that 
with  the  success  which  has  led  him 
up  to  the  pinnacle  of  his  loftiest  de- 
sires— ^with  the  soberness  that  ma- 
turing years  should  bring,  this  wild 
notion  of  his  youth  may  mive  passed 
away.    It  is  hoped  so. 

Does  the  Prince  de  Joinville  now, 
in  his  banishment,  reprint  at  Brussels 
his  famous  Note  sur  VEtat  de  la 
Force  Navale  de  la  France,  which 
astounded  us  in  1844  P  Does  he  in 
another  work,*  also  published  at 
Brussels,  but  penned  at  Claremont 
— penned,  pernaps,  on  the  very  day 
when  the  gracious  sovereign  of  these 
realms  has  honoured  his  family  by 
visiting  them,— does  he  break  out 
into  longings,  poetically  passionate, 
for  the  outbreak  of  war  between 
the  two  nations,  and,  referring  to 
events  of  no  ancient  date,  ex* 
daim,— 

It  was  a  sight  both  new  and  unplea- 


sant to  English  officers,  to  see  a  nmne- 
rous  French  fleet,  full  of  ardour,  well 
disciplined,  and  boldly  handled,  with 
ships  dashing,  as  in  sport,  amongst  rockB 
and  currents,  without  any  accidents, 
guns  well  pointed,  rarely  missing  their 
mark;  but  for  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  sight  was  nothing  less  than  the 
naval  resurrection  of  France  ;  to  us  it 
aflbrded  an  enjoyment  of  self-love,  and  a 
patriotic  satisfaction,  such  as  I  cannot 
express.  Little  did  we  care  that  the 
peace  of  the  world,  after  a  lapse  of - 
twenty-five  years,  was  about  to^  be 
staked  at  the  game  of  battles ; — little 
did  we  care.  Nova  avians  de  longs  revers 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  hard  upon 
this  Prince.  We  can  sympathize 
with  the  feelings  of  a  Frenchman 
in  so  exciting  a  moment  as  the 
supposed  eve  of  a  battle,  while 
pacmg  his  auarter-deck,  in  com- 
mand of  a  neet  of  which  he  waa. 
justly  proud.  .For  all  this  we  can 
make  abundance  of  allowance ;  but 
we  can  make  no  allowance,  yea,  we 
must  express  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence, at  such  sentiments  delibe- 
rately and  calmly  recalled,  and 
written  down,  and  that  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  exciting  his  too- ex- 
citable countrymen,  while  the  green 
and  peaceful  fields  of  England  are 
smiling  before  him,  and  he  is  enjoy- 
ing the  hospitality  and  protection 
aflbrded  by  a  free  and  peace-loving 
people.  Shame  on  such  base  ingra- 
titude ! 

Further  on,  in  the  same  work,  he  r 

says : — 

II  y  eut  un  moment  oii  ndtre  flotte 
crut  toucher  ft  I'accomplissement  de  tons 
ses  voeux  :  elle  crut  que  la  guerre  allait 
eclater  avec  I'Angleterre.  Sa  confiance 
6tait  extrdme.  Elle  attendait  ayec  im- 
patience le  jour  d'une  rehabilitation  glo- 
rieuse  pour  la  Marine  fran^aise.  le 
jour  ne  vint  pas.  L'escadre  fut  rapx)elfee 
et  son  chef  remplace.  On  pleura  amdre- 
ment  sur  les  vaisseaux  cette  belle  occa- 
sion perdue ;  mais  on  ne  se  laissa  pas 
aller  au  decouragement,  &c. 

And  agun : — 

Yienne  la  guerre,  qu'il  est  permis 
moins  que  jamais  aujourd'hui  de  d^sirer, 
mais  qu'il  fiiut  toujours  prevoir  ;  vienne 
la  guerre,  et  le  teUg^niphe  6lectrique 
transmettra,  jour  et  nuit  et  en  quelques 
minutes,  de  Paris  ft  Toulon,  les  instnie- 
tions  les  plus  detaiUeea.  Les  chenuna 
de  fer  y  amdneront  en  quelqueB  heures 
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DOS  braves  soldats,  et  au  bout  da  chemin 
de  fer,  nos  soldats  trouveront  ces  rapides 
vaisseaux  &  vapeur  qui,  defiant  et  de- 
jouant  par  leur  vi tease  toute  la  vigilance 
ennemie,  lea  porteront  h,  coup  stir  et  k 
heure  fix6  sur  le  point  que  la  pensee  des 
chefs  aura  assigne  &  leur  debarquement. 
Why,  still  we  hope  these  are  but 
the  ruses  of  a  banished  prince  to 
regain  popularity.  We  regret  to 
see  that,  with  the  knowledge  he 
must  possess  of  the  feelings  of  the 
French  navy  on  this  subject,  he 
should  consiaer  this  a  likely  ^ic  to 
gain  their  hearts  and  voices.  We  re- 

fret  it.  He  may  be  mistaken.  Such 
ostile  feelings"  cannot  widely  ani- 
mate the  rising  navy  of  France.  It 
cannot  be — at  least,  it  is  hoped  so. 

In  this  state  of  doubt  and  uncer- 
tainty, of  hope  and  fear, — for  Eng- 
lishmen hope  for  peace,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  fear  the  approach  of  so 
awful  a  soourge  as  such  a  war, — 
in  this  state  of  the  public  mind  it  is 
satisfactory  to  have  something 
DEFINITE  whereon  to  found  con- 
clusions, or  whereby  to  test  those 
already  formed.  If  it  is  indeed  so— 
if  we  can  only  maintain  peace  with 
our  neighbour  by  making  ourselves 
too  strong  for  him  to  dare  to  touch 
us ;  if  fear  alone  can  keep  France 
from  violating  our  soil — ^unsullied 
for  well  nigh  a  thousand  years  by 
the  touch  of  a  foeman's  tread — then 
let  us  know  the'worst. 

To  return  to  our  former  simile — ^if 
the  insurance  be  what  companies  call 
a  hazardous  one,  then  let  us  know 
it,  and  have  a  valid  policy.  If  Na- 
poleon I.  could  say  to  Admiral 
becr^s,  in  the  despatch  already 
alluded  to — Les  Anglais  ne  savent 
pas  ce  qui  leur  pend  a  Voreille,  let 
us,  at  least,  in  the  days  of  Napoleon 
HI.  be  a  little  better  informed. 

Now,   this   SOMETHING   DEFINITE 

has  providentially  come  to  light. 
We  now  fully  know  the  mind  of 
France  on  the  subject.  The  publi- 
cation— if  published  it  be— of  the 
JEnquSte  Parlementaire*  tells  us 
what  naval  officers  of  all  ranks, 
what  ex-Ministers  of  Marine,  what 
statesmen  and  legislators  of  various 
hues  think  on  this  subject.  We  now 
jcnow  that  the  inrasion  of  England 
is  the  object  of  France  if  once  war 
should  break  out;    and   with  the 


view  of  making   our   readers  ac- 

Suainted  with  some  of  the  plans  and 
evices  by  which  it  is  proposed  to 
accomplisn  this  object,  we  shall  make 
our  selections  from  the  valuable 
matter  lying  before  us.  We  shall 
not,  however,  quote  only  to  criticize. 
Doubtless  we  shall  find  in  these 
volumes  much  to  learn ;  and  could 
we  divest  ourselves  of  the  incessant 
remembrance  that  all  this  is  aimed 
at  us,  it  would  be  truly  interesting 
to  see  a  nation,  great  in  so  many 
respects — overwhelmingly  great  in 
her  armies  —  aiming  at  greatness 
also  on  that  element  whicn  has  so 
often  witnessed  her  disasters  and 
defeats.  It  reminds  us  of  the 
efforts  made  by  Bome,  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  to  contend  with  her 
Carthaginian  adversary,  when  banks 
for  rowers  were  erected  on  the 
shores  of  the  muddy  Tiber,  and  the 
denizens  of  the  Seven  Hills,  and  of 
Janiculum  to  boot,  flocked  to  exer- 
cise their  stalwart  arms  in  the 
rower's  art.  And  Home  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  the  first  naval  triumph 
graced  the  Consulate  of  Caius 
l)uilius. 

We  must  investigate  this  matter, 
and  we  must  do  it  with  the  interest 
of  self-preservation;  for  we  shall 
find  all  the  energies  of  a  nation,  too 
inLghty  to  be  despised  in  any  of  her 
efiorts,  concentrated  on  one  object. 
At  first  sight,  we  shall  be  surprised 
at  seeing  witii  how  small  a  fleet  of 
line-of-battle  ships  France  is  sa- 
tisfied ;  but  a  deeper  fathoming  will 
reveal  the  secret.  France  has  aban- 
doned all  idea  of  meeting  us,  as  in 
days  of  yore,  fleet  to  fleet  and  broad- 
side to  broadiside,  on  the  deep  waters 
of  sea  or  ocean.  Eear-Admiral 
Veminac,  Minister  of  Marine  under 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe, 
says  to  this  Committee  of  inquiry: — 

The  application  of  steam  to  navigation 
changes  all  the  problems  of  naval  war, 
as  it  will  yet  change  its  strategy.  Steam 
brings  home  to  our  coasts  the  struggles 
which,  for  their  own  safety,  sailing  ves- 
sels were  obliged  to  carry  on  afiir  off. 
Steam  threatens  all  lands  with  inroads, 
the  more  dangerous  because  unexpected. 
Steam  revives  those  wars  of  invasion, 
almost  abandoned  since  the  days  of  the 
galleys. 

Thus  we  shall  find  that,  while 


*  EnquiU    Parlementaire  aur  la  Situation  et  VOrganitatiim  des  Services  de  la 
Marine  Militaire,    2  vols.  4to.    Paris.    1858. 
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France  is  devoting  unbounded  atten- 
tion to  her  nayy,  it  is  but  as  a 
means  for  another  end.  Her  army 
is  to  strike  the  blow — her  navy 
stands  but  as  the  pontoons  with 
which  her  legions  are  to  be  pushed 
across    the   ditch,    when  the  day 

The  formidable  artillery  mounted 
on  the  chaloupes  of  the  Boulogne 
flotilla  were  not  intended  to  fight 
withal.    The  mighty  gatherings  of 
French,  and  Dutch,  and  Spanish 
fleets  were  not  intended  to  com- 
mand the  seas  in  perpetuity.   Little 
recked  I^anoleon  what  had  become 
of  poor  Yilleneuve.    A  fleet  lost  was 
nouiing  to  him,  if  by  the  destruction 
of  that  fleet  another  could  but  for 
twenty-four  hours,  for  twelve  hours, 
have    swept  the  British  Channel. 
ToLauristonhewrote:  Noussommes 
prits  partout,    tine    apparition  de 
vingt-quatre  heuressuffirait,*  Again, 
to  l)ecr^s,  8i  nous  sommes  maitres 
douze  keures  de  la  traversde,  VAn- 
aleterre  a  vicu.    And  to  Villeneuve 
nimself,  L*Angleterre  est  a  nous, .  .  . 
^araissez  24  keures  et  tout  est  ter' 
minS.f     This   was  the  one  thing 
wanted   by   I^apoleon  the  Great; 
and  steam  has  supplied  this  want — 
at  least  so  think  French  seamen — 
in  the  days  of  I^apoleon  the  Third. 
And   tnis    fact   of  belief — flrm, 
settled  belief,  in  the  ease  with  which 
the  invasion  may  be  efiected,  is  no 
unimportant  element  in  our    con- 
siderations.   What  Frenchmen  be- 
lieve they  can  accomplish,  they  will 
be   ready   to  attempt.     No   man 
would    attempt    an    impossibility. 
Jls  ont  une  conviction^  was  a  reason 
assigned  to  the  writer  by  a  French 
genueman  for  believing  that   the 
Socialists  would  succeed  in  the  days 
that  preceded  the  coup  £itaL  GThey 
believed  their  own  fantastic  theories, 
and   therefore    they    were   to    be 
feared.     If  Frenchmen  believe — if 
they  attain  to  a  conviction  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  as  Admiral  Du- 
petit  Thouars  says,  they  have  only 
one  thing  to  do— to  land,  why,  then, 
let  us  look  to  it.    The  matter  grows 
serious. 

On  the  31st  October,  1849,  a  law 
was  passed  by  the  National  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  the  French  re- 


public, ordering  an  inquizv  into  the 
state  and  orgamzation  of  the  French 
navy,  and  appointing  a  committee 
for  that  purpose,  armed  with  the 
fullest  powers  of  summoning  before 
them  ail  persons  whom  they  re- 
quired, ana  laying  open  to  them  all 
tne  arcana  of  the  naval  service. 

GThe  members  of  this  important 
committee  were  elected  early  in 
November,  and  the  choice  feu  on 
MM.  Collas,  Daru,  Hemoux,  Jules 
de  Lasteyrie,  Benoist  d'Azy,  Da- 
faure,  Laniuinais,  Lain^,  Chamier, 
Fournier,  Lacrosse,  Dahirel,  Charles 
Dupin,  de  Montebello,  and  Maissiat. 
They  met  for  the  first  time  on  the 
12th  November,  1849,  when  they 
elected  their  officers : — 
President — M.  Dufaure. 
Vtce-Presidents—MM,  Dam  and 

Benoist  d'Azy. 
Secretaries — Mm.  Collas  and  Da- 
hirel. 
M.  Ferr^,  one  of  the  short-hand 
writers  of  the  Mbniteur,  was   ap- 
pointed to  attend  the  committee. 

Between  the  12th  November, 
1849,  and  the  19th  November, 
1851,  when  they  met  for  the  last 
time,  having  completed  their  ar- 
duous task,  the  committee  held, 
whether  in  Paris  or  at  the  sea-ports, 
203  sittings.  The  proceedings  were 
all  carefully  transcribed  from  the 
short-hand  writer's  notes ;  and  the 
Secretaries  were  charged  by  the 
committee  to  select  from  these 
copious  records  all  that  was  im- 
portant, and  to  prepare  the  same 
for  publication ;  and  before  the  dis- 
solution of  the  National  Assembly 
by  the  coup  d*Stat  of  the  2nd  De- 
cember, 1851,  the  committee  ap- 
proved of  the  selection  made  by  the 
Secretaries,  and  ordered  it  to  be 
printed. 

The  new  Minister  of  Marine, 
under  Napoleon's  regime,  did  not 
allow  these  valuable  materials  to  be 
lost,  and  immediately  commtmicated 
with  M.  Collas,  wno  insisted  on 
certain  conditions,  and,  to  the  credit 
of  the  Grovemment,  obtained  what 
he  demanded — viz.,  the  fullest 
liberty  to  publish  the  EnquHe  Par^ 
lementaire  as  it  was  left  by  the 
committee,  without  alteration.  He 
distinctly  states,  'We  declare  that 


*  Napoleon  to  General  Lauriston,  14th  Aug.,  1805. 
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these  two  rolxiines  Mtbfdlly  con-  met  at  Toulon  on  the  Ist  May,  1850, 
tain  the  documents  which  our  col-  and  proceeded   to   business  with- 
leagues  of  the  committee  of  inquiry  out  loss    of  time ;    hearing^   com- 
autnorized  us  to  publish ;  we  have  plaints,   examining   witnesses,  and 
changed  nothing,  omitted  nothing,  inspecting  most  mmutely  every  de- 
added  nothin&f  to  the  compilation  partment  of  the  srsenaL    At  their 
approved  by  me  committee  at  their  nrst  meeting  each  member  poured 
sittings  before  the  2nd  December,  forth  his  budget  of  complaints  which 
1851.  had  reached  his  ear  privately,  re- 
Two  volumes  have    accordingly  lating  to  matters,  some  of  consider- 
issued  from  the   Imprimerie  Net*  able    moment,    and    some    almost 
iionale,  printed  xmder  the  super-  trifiingly  *  minute.    A  scuttle  in  an 
intendence  of  M.  Collas.    A  tnurd  officer's  door  had  cost  the  state  forty- 
volume  would  have  followed,  con-  two  francs — Cestuned&perhseSnormef 
taining  the  Beport  of  M.  Dufaure,  remarks  M.  Hemoux. 
the  President  of  the  oommittee ;  One  of  the  first  questions  which 
whether    this    Eeport    will     ever  engaged  the  committee  after  their 
appear  is  now  doubtful ;  but  in  the  return  to  Paris  and  the  commence- 
two    volumes    which    have    been  ment  of  their  own  peculiar  labours^ 
printed  we  have  a  mass  of  informa-  was  to  decide'  what  should  be  La 
tion  such  as  has  never  yet  been  Constitution  de  la  Flotte — in  other 
published,  respecting  the  navy  of  words,  the  effective  strength  of  the 
France,  in  all  its  departments.   The  French  navy, 
first  volume  contains  the  minutes.  The  number  of  ships  was  fixed  by 
or  prochs'Verhaux  of  the  meetings  law  in  the  year  1846,  when  Admiru 
of  the  committee,  commencing  with  de  Mackau  was  Minister  of  Marine, 
that  held  on  the  16th  April,  1850.  He  thus  alludes  to  it  in  his  evidence 
The  second  contains  the  depositions  before  the  Commission  :— 
of  all  the  witnesses  who  were  ex-  I  am  naturally  led  to  what  wm  done  m 
amined,  given  verbatim.  l^iS  and  1846,  wben,  in  oomplianoe  witili 
In  some  cases,  passages  in   the  *^®  ^^  ^  Finance,  I  set  forth,  in  a  ro- 
evidence  have  been^DStted  by  the  P^  *?  *^«  ^'  f^J^^  **^  """^  ?*?? 

^^dZ  P5^^«^5  and  It  18  re-  ^^ ^he  navy  on  a  sata^tory  footing.  In 

xnwkable  ttiat  a  Ime  of  astenAs  ^y  opinion,  what  we  then  asked  for  ag 

Q^en.  ommoualy  ooonrs  where  the  neceasaiy,  and  what  was  then  granted 

witness  is  fftving  evidence  on  the  to  us,  is  what  we  ought  to  seek  after  tor 

question  or  war,  a  maritime  war  day.* 

being  always  naturally  enough  as-  In  a  paper  read  by  M.  Dara,  oase 
smned  to  meim  a  war  with  England,  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  Oam* 
The  Ck)mmission  occupied  them-  mission  d'JSnquSte,  he  gives  the  de- 
selves  in  Paris  in  hearing  wit-  tails  of  this  establishment,  oon- 
nesses,  firom  the  12th  December,  stantly  alluded  to  as  the  ordonnanoe 
1849,  to  the  IBth  April,  1850,  on  of  1846,  and  as  in  t^e  same  paper  M. 
which  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  Dam  informs  us  what  was  tne  actual 
whole  body  should  not  proceed  to  establishment  of  the  navy,  then  bt 
visit  the  arsenals,  and  a  sub-oom-  1851,  we  may  usefully  throw  the 
mittee  of  nine  members  was  named  two  into  one  comparative  table,  ag 
accordingly.     This   sub-committee  follows: — 

Ships  of  the  line 40        —        46 

Frigates 50        —        56 

Corvettes      .    * 40        —        36 

Brigs 60        —        51 

Transports 16        —        38 

Light  vesselB 30        —        50 

Total  sailing  ressels 226        —      277 


*  jDgiotMofi  ofAdmind  de  Maekau,  ISth  Maroh,  1850.    Tome  ii. 
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c.  .^  Ordonnance  Actoal  Strength 

Steam  Vessels.  pf  i^^^         i^  jan.  1851. 

Line  of  Battle  Ship 0  —  1 

Frigates 10  —        21 

Corvettes 40  —        29 

Smaller  vessels     .••.••••    50  -^        57 


Total  of  steam-vessels    •    •    ,  .  100 

Vaisseaitx  Mixtes,  oe  Ships  voe 
Sailing  and  Stbahing. 

Ship  of  100  guns \% 

Ships  of  90     „ §■ 

Jrigate,40     „ ^||« 

Corvettes 5"**" 

Aviso,  or  despatch  boat .....  j  ^ 


—      108 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


Two  floating  batteries  were  also  provided  for  in  the  ordonnance  of  1846. 

Or  to  sum  up— 

Ordonnance    Establishment 
of  1846.  of  1851. 

Sailing  vessels 226        —      277 

Steam  vessels 100       '—      108 

Ships  with  auxiliary  power     ....      0        —  7 


326 


—      392 


Thus  a  decided  increase  upon  the 
establishment  fixed  by  law  had 
taken  place  of  sixty-six  vessels.  The 
increase  caused  by  the  steam  line  of 
battle-ship  Le  JSapoUon,  and  the 
ships  with  auxiliary  power,  may  be 
readily  accounted  for.  GThese  ships 
were  for  the  most  part  experiments. 
There  is  no  such  reason  for  the  ad- 
dition of  six  sailing  line  of  battle- 
ships, six  sailing  frigates,  and  eleven 
steam  frigates  to  the  force.  But  we 
must  especially  notice  the  great  in- 
crease in  transports  and  light  vessels 
from  46  to  88. 

Admiral  de  Mackau  was  the  first 
naval  officer  who  was  examined  on 
this  subject,  and  we  have  seen  that 
he  considered  his  own  establishment 
of  the  ordonnance  of  1846  the  best 
suited  to  the  wants  and  capabilities 
of  France.    He  further  adas : — 

In  time  of  war,  our  naval  force  ought 
to  be  nearly  equally  divided  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  ocean  har- 
hours.  The  Mediterranean  is  of  great 
importance  to  us,  on  account  of  Algeria, 
a/tid  of  events  in  the  East.  In  proof  of 
this,  we  see  that,  for  many  years,  our 
aquskdron  for  evolutions  has  always  been 
kept  in  this  sea.  Two  great  objects 
would  be  aimed  at,  by  distributing  our 
line  of  battle  ships,  steamers,  and  fri- 
gates, as  I  have  suggested :  to  cover  our 
own  seaboard,  and  to  threaten  con- 
stantly that  of  our  enemy.    It  cannot 


be  concealed,  that,  in  case  of  a  war  with 
England,  all  our  coasts,  all  our  estab- 
lishments, commercial  or  for  war,  would 
be  exposed  to  g^eat  danger.  We  should 
be  able,  indeed,  to  return  the  harm  done 
to  us,  as  England  is  still  more  vulnerable 
than  we  ourselves  are ;  uid  if  there  -is 
any  means  of  avoiding  a  calamity  so 
great  for  both  countries,  it  is  for  each 
to  be  able  to  say  that,  if  unable  .to 
place  herself  entirely  out  of  the  reach  of 
disaster,  she  is  taking  measures  to  deal  the 
heaviest  blows  she  can  at  her  adversary. 

Havre  is  a  very  exposed  port ;  Eng- 
lish steamers,  under  intrepid  com- 
manders, could  pass  up  the  Seine,  and 
carry  fire  and  sword  as  fiu*  as  Rouen.  It 
is  true  we  can  do  the  same  in  the 
Thames,  and  reach  that  forest  of  masts 
that  floats  upon  its  waters.  It  is  im- 
portant to  finish  the  fortifications  of 
Cherbourg.  The  Gironde  may  be 
forced ;  we  had  several  instances  of  it 
in  the  last  war.  Our  merchant  ships 
will  not  be  in  safety  at  the  anchorage  of 
Blaye,  nor  at  that  of  PouiUac,  if  Uiere 
are  not  some  land  batteries  and,  above 
all,  some  war  steamers,  to  protect  them 
there,  as  on  other  points  of  our  coast. 
In  the  Mediterranean,  we  shall  have  to 
pay  much  attention  to  Toulon  and  Mar- 
seilles. Above  all,  we  must  have  ships 
of  war  equal  to  those  which  would  at- 
tack us.  Here  I  would  speak  of  the 
two  steam  floating-batteries,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which,  as  to  construction,  was 
decided  on  in  1846.  These  ships,  the 
number  of  which  must  necessarily  be 
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increased,  afford  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  covering  the  mouths  of  our 
harbours  and  rivers.  It  was  decided,  in 
1846,  that  these  vessels,  of  large  dimen- 
sions, should  draw  little  water,  should 
have  flat  bottoms,  should  cany  artillery 
of  very  heavy  calibre,  both  for  solid  and 
hollow  shot,  and  should  be  sheeted  over 
with  iron,  to  render  them  less  exposed 
to  the  blows  of  the  enemy.  It  is  indis- 
pensable,  without  the  least  delay,  to 
provide  for  the  construction  of  these 
floating  citadels,  and  to  have  them  tried. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  all 
land  batteries  should  be  put  into  perfect 
repair,  and  armed  with  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  In  every  harbour 
steamers  of  different  dimensions,  and 
suitably  armed,  besides  vessels  with 
auxiliary  power,  {bdtimerUa  mixtes,) 
should  assist  the  floating  batteries  in  the 
defence  of  the  seaboard. 

Our  squadrons  should  be  so  disposed 
as  to  be  able  to  carry  on,  according  to 
circumstances,  offensive  or  defensive 
war.  Frigate  squadrons,  of  two  or 
three  pendants  each,  should  be  sent  into 
those  seas  where  they  might  have  any 
chance  of  damaging  the  enemy's  com- 
merce. Some  frigates  destined  for  a 
service  different  from  that  of  distant 
cruising,  should  be  supplied  with  auxi- 
liary steam  power.  The  trial  of  La 
Pomone  has  succeeded  perfectly ;  we 
gave  much  time  and  care  to  her  con- 
struction, in  1846 ;  now  we  ought  to 
aim  at  something  to  surpass  La  Pomone, 
Steamers  should  be  built  incessantly, 
one  after  the  other.  It  were  better  to 
build  fewer  in  each  year  than  to  make 
any  pause,  when  every  day  shows  some 
improvement.  Our  large  steamers  are 
some  of  them  nearly  worn  out ;  we  must 
attend  to  replacing  them.  There  is 
much  to  be  studied  in  building  ships  of 
this  kind,  both  as  to  choice  of  materials 
and  the  quality  of  artillery  to  be  given 
to  them. 

In  1846,  orders  were  given  for  fitting 
auxiliary  steam  power  to  four  ships  of 
the  line.  These  works  should  be  pushed 
on  actively.  "When  I  had  to  prepare 
the  Mediterranean  squadron  for  the 
campaign  of  Tangiers  and  Mogador,  so 
brilliantly  achieved  by  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  I  saw  the  necessity  of  ap- 
pointing a  large  steamer  to  attend  each 
line  of  battle  ship,  {cPaffecter  d  chaque 
vaisseau  wt  grand  bdtiment  d  vapeur,) 
By  this  combination  each  ship,  even  the 
most  powerful,  was  able  to  go  close  in 
shore,  and  to  take  up  her  assigned  an- 
chorage. Now  a  large  steamer  for  6very 
liner  is  considered  part  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  squadron.     It  will  be  a  g^reat 


step  when  every  line  of  battle  ship  car- 
ries under  her  own  decks  the  steam- 
en^ne  which  is  to  move  her  when  her 
sails  become  useless.  Such  will  be  those 
auxiliary  power  ships,  able,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  to  master  the  obstacles  of 
time  and  wind,  and  gifted  with  incon- 
testable superiority  in  those  deadly 
combats,  where  in  a  moment,  a  vessel 
may  be  deprived  of  masts  and  sails. 

Further  on,  Admiral  de  Mackau 
remarks : — 

In  what  I  said  of  the  two  squadrons 
placed  in  the  harbours  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  I  do  not  mean  that 
they  should  be  immovable,  and  deprived 
of  the  honour  of  taking  part  in  the  war. 
I  know  that  a  sailor  must  be  kept  in 
readiness  for  fighting  every  day,  and 
that  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  a 
naval  force  in  full  energy,  and  in  the 
practice  of  those  martial  virtues  which 
are  the  main  strength  of  armed  bodies. 
We  have  glorious  eaxtmples  of  this  in  our 
naval  history.  Our  own  generation  has 
seen  Vice- Admiral  Latouche  -  Tr^ville 
keeping  the  squadron  at  Toulon  in 
perpetual  activity,  an4  thus  inspiring 
the  officers  and  crews  under  his  com- 
mand with  boundless  confidence.  We 
must  do  something  like  this  both  in  our 
ocean  and  Mediterranean  harbours. 
Good  chances  of  war  will  seldom  fiiil  to 
offer  themselves  to  an  able  and  resolute 
commander,  who  knows  how  to  obtain 
them,  and  to  use  them  with  daring  when 
they  present  themselves. 

*  Vice- Admiral  Latouche  Tr^ville  P' 
thought  we  as  we  read  this  passage, 
surely  we  have  some  recollection  of 
his  name,  and  the  only  question  can 
be  whether  Nelson  did  or  did  not 
fulfil  his  threat  of  making  the  said 
Vice- Admiral  eat  a  certain  letter  of 
his  in  which  he  announced  to  the 
world  that  he  had  shown  himself, 
and  that  Nelson  had  run  away.  A 
very  little  research  convinced  us 
that  we  were  not  wrong,  only  the 
letter  was  not  swallowed;  but  surely 
it  was  enough  to  make  Nelson  rave. 
The  French  fleet  had,  while  Nelson 
was  cruising  off  Hieres,  actually 
come  out  of  Toulon  ;  Nelson  with 
five  ships  chased  them  back  again, 
but  this  '  glorious  example'  of  keep- 
ing a  fleet  in  perpetual  activity  was 
thus  represented  in  the  Admiral's 
despatch  :• — 

A  bord  du  Bucentsure  en  rade  de 
Toulon,  le  26  Prairial  An  12. 

'  G^n^ral,— J'ai  Thonneur  de  vous 
rendre  compte  de  la  sortie  de  toute 


*  Fettigre?r'8  Life  of  NeUon,  vol.  ii.,  page  899. 
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FeBcadre  a  mes  ordres.  Sur  Tayis 
que  j'ovais  re^u  que  plusievurs  cor- 
9aire8  Anglais  infestaient  la  c6te  et 
les  ilea  de  Hi^res,  je  donnai  I'ordre, 
il  y  a  trois  jours,  aux  frigates  Vlfi' 
corruptible,  et  la  Syrene  et  le  brick 
le  Furet,  de  se  rendre  dans  la  bale 
de  Hi^res.' 

The  Admiral  ^oes  on  to  say  that 
tbey  anchored  off  Pignerolles,  that 
the  enemy  saw  them,  and  detached 
some  vessels  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of 
tiie  French  frigates : — 

*  Du  moment  ou  je  m*aper^  de 
sa  manoeuTre,  je  fis  signal  d*appa- 
reiller  a  toute  Tescadre;  oe  qui  rat 
ez^cut<^.  En  quatorze  minutes  tout 
^tait  sous  voiles,  et  je  fis  porter  sur 
i*ennemi  j>our  lul  couper  le  chemin 
de  la  petite  passe  [between  the 
Islands  of  Hi^res]  et  dans  le  dessein 
de  Ty  suivre,  s*il  avait  tent^  d*y 
passer;  mais  I'amiral  Anglais  ne 
tarda  par  arenoncer  a  son  projet, 
rappela  son  vaisseau  et  ses  deux 
fregates  engages  dans  les  iles  ST 

PSIT  CHA88E.' 

FBEia>SB  CHA9SB,  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say  to  non-nautical  read- 
en,  means  simply  to  run  away. 

'  Je  I'ai  poursuivi  jusqu*a  la  nuit ; 
n  cousAiT  au  sud-est.  Le  matin  an 
jour,  je  n'en  ai  eu  aucune  connais- 
sance.    Je  vous  salue  avec  respect* 

IiATOUCHB-TBiviLLB.' 

Nelson  wrote  to  his  brother: — 
*  You  will  have  seen  Monsieur  La- 
touche's  letter  of  how  he  chased  me, 
and  how  I  ran ;  I  keep  it ;  and  if  I 
take  him  he  shall  eut  it.' 

So  much  for  theperpetual  activity 
of  Vice- Admiral  Latouche-Tr^viUe, 
of  which  we  have  no  doubt  Admiral 
de  Mackau  and  all  the  officers  of  the 
French  navy  have  the  most  implicit 
conviction.  How  easy  it  is  to  tell  a 
lie — how  hard  to  contradict  it ! 

Butto  return  to  AdmiralMackau — 

For  sixty  years  (he  continues  in  his  de- 
position) war  with  France  has  always 
been  popular  in  England,  because  the 
part  played  by  the  English  line-of-battle 
ships  was  easy  in  those  naval  fights,  and 
then  the  commercial  navy,  instead  of  suf- 
fering, was  able  to  take  advantage  of  the 
absence  of  our  flag,  and  of  the  produce  of 
our  industry  from  all  the  markets  of  the 
world.  We  must  arrive  at  a  different 
result  when  we  are  again  constrained  to 
take  up  arms, 

Yice-Admiral  Hugon  was  next 
examined  by  the  committee,  and  he 


made  the  following  remarkable  stato- 
mentfi.  He  is  really  a  model  of  a 
Conservative : — 

I  find  the  fleet  very  well  composed  aa 
it  is.  It  is  in  better  order  than  it  has 
been  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  ships 
of  the  line  are  well  fitted  out,  the  crews 
well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  spaciously 
berthed.  The  officers  have  all  the  in- 
struction they  can  desire ;  they  have 
acquired  mudi  experience  at  sea^  and 
are  at  present  really  sea^fficers,  much 
more  so  than  our  officers  have  beeai  since 
tile  first  Revolution.  The  ships  sail 
well,  their  armament  is  excellent,  and 
the  best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  keep  up 
the  present  system,  only  augmenting  the 
number  of  vessels,  so  as  to  have  more 
considerable  forces.  My  fear  is,  lest 
anything  should  be  changed  either  in 
the  crews,  armament,  artiUeiy,  rigging, 
sails,  or  in  any  essential  point.  Let  us 
study  all  improvements  that  take  place 
— as  a  study — ^but  let  it  be  forbiddien  to 
touch  any  principal  matters  in  the  navy 
for  at  least  ten  years  to  come  1 

The  efifectiveness  of  the  fleet,  as  regu- 
lated by  the  law  of  1846,  as  ^  the  num- 
ber of  ships,  both  afloat  and  on  the 
stocks,  is  sufficient  for  our  actual  waats^ 
and  sufficient  for  the  first  outbreak  of  a 
war,  because  this  force  is  in  due  relation 
to  the  resources  afforded  by  the  Maritime 
Inscription.  With  regard  to  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  our  coasts,  now  that 
■team  is  introduced  into  the  navy,  it 
may  doubtless  be  uecessaiy  to  plaoe  a 
few  floating  batteries  at  the  mouths  di 
our  rivers  and  harbours.  This  can  be 
done  with  old  ships.  But  as  for  the 
coasts,  considering  the  facihties  of 
moving  a  population  Hke  ours  from  one 
point  to  another,  I  think  that  if  the 
mouths  of  harbours  are  defended,  the 
enemy  will  not  attempt  to  turn  them, 
to  make  a  regular  debaroation  in  order 
to  destroy  our  arsenals.  We  must  not^ 
therefore,  spend  enormous  sums  in 
making  our  coast  bristle  with  artillery, 
and  in  keeping  up  an  enormous  body  c^ 
men  in  consequence. 

Being  asked  by  M.  Benoist  d'Azy, 
in  reference  to  his  assertion  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  navy 
for  ten  years,  whether  he  had  any 
fixed  ideas  respecting  the  applica- 
tion of  the  screw  to  line-of-battle 
ships.  Admiral  Hugon,  who  was  for 
the  most  part  veiy  laconic  in  his 
replies,  said — 

The  screw  is  but  an  experiment,  and 
all  -Uiese  experiments,  and  all  these 
himUveraemiaiU  cost  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  keep  the  mind  in  uncer- 
tainty, is  that  our  sailofs  cannot  get 
attached  to  what  they  possess. 
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The  screw  is  an  ezperiment.  I  do 
ii0t  think  that  we -want  on  board  ship  an 
eiu^ine  to  giye  great  q>eed.  If  a  ahip  is 
ukSo  to  nuhke  all  aeoessarj  evolutionf^ 
that  to  my  mind  is  all  we  require. 

The  Admiral  considered  that  four 
or  five  knots  oonld  only.be  obtained 
by  great  sacrifice  of  stowage,  and 
that  two  knots,  or  even  one»  was 
snfScient  to  keep  way  on  a  vessel 
and  make  her  manageable  in  a  calm. 

Take  our  ships — (he  continued) — ^take 
our  ships  just  as  they  are  now,  in  per- 
90fMd  and  moUiriel,  and  with  equal 
numbers,  nous  powrrions  noiu  pruenter 
avec  avcuntage  devwU  Us  Anglais. 

Bear-Admiral  Yeminac,  also  an 
ex-Minister  of  Marine,  gave  his 
ideas  to  the  Commission  at  great 
length.  The  application  of  steam 
to  navigation  had  changed  all  the 
problems  of  naval  war,  and  also  its 
strategy ;  and,  in  the  words  which 
we  have  already  quoted,  steam 
has  revived  the  wars  of  invasion, 
abandoned  since  the  days  of  the 
galleys. 

France  (he  remarked)  possessing  800 
leagues  of  ooast,  vulnerable  on  all  sides 
under  the  attadu  of  the  new  navy,  is 


evidently  boond  to  oppose  means  of 
defence  proportionate  to  the  means  of 
attack,  and  thus  imposes  on  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  niaintainingconsiderable  forces, 
of  which  I  will  shOTtly  detail  the  num- 
bers, divided  into  sailing  ships  and 
steam-ships  —  a  distinction  which  will 
not,  I  think,  last  many  years  in  the 
navy.  In  SO  or  in  20  years,  perhaps, 
there  will  only  be  one  navy,  whose  motive 
power  will  be  the  united  iforce  of  steam 
and  sails. 

Some  distinguished  statesmen,  strudc 
bv  the  insigniScanoe  of  the  colonies  of 
Irance  have  looked  upon  the  navy  as  a 
luxury  and  a  piece  of  mieplaoed  pride. 
But  these  men  had  not  foreseen  the 
revolutions  that  steam  was  about  to  in- 
troduce into  the  navv — an  immense 
revolution  which  joins  islands  and  con- 
tinents together.  The  extent  of  our 
maritime  frontier  is  double  that  of  our 
inland  frontier,  and  however  expensive 
it  may  be,  it  is  indispensable  that  we 
should  keep  up  a  great  naval  establish- 
ment. The  possession,  too,  of  Algeria^ 
which  with  all  its  inconveniences  offers 
also  some  advantages,  is  another  motive 
for  keeping  up  a  respectable  naval  force. 

The  following  table  shows  the 
kind  and  the  number  of  ships  neces- 
sary for  Eranoe,  according  to  M.  de 
Yeminac: — 


Sailino  Yessbls. 

Steam  Vessels. 

Ships  of  the  lane  of  all  classes 

(15  afloat) 20 

Frigates    of    all    daases    (24 

afloat) 80 

Corvettes SO 

Brigs 30 

Transports 10 

Avisos,  or  deq>atch  boats     .    •     20 

140 

Ships  of  the  Line,  of  1000  horse- 
power and  more  (10  afloat) .    12 

Frigates  of  500  horse-power  (20 
afloat) 25 

Corvettes  of  800  or  400  horse- 
power      80 

A  visos  of  1 00  or  200  horse-pow^    60 

Floating  Batteries 6 

183 

He  remarks  Airther,  that  this 
is  a  great  deviation  from  the  or- 
donnance  of  1846;  and  he  espe- 
cially called  the  attention  of'  the 
Commission  to  the  great  reduction 
he  proposes  in  the  number  of  line- 
of-battle  ships,  which  arises  from 
his  conviction  'of  the  inutility,  of 
the  impossibility,  of  a  great  war 

furely  naval ;  a  war  henceforth  for 
'ranee  without  object  and  without 
motive.* 

He  proposes  an  entire  change  of 
the  use  to  be  made  of  frigates.  In- 
stead of  having  permanent  frigate 
stations,  a  frigate  should  start  from 
France  every  six  months,  and  re- 
main out  for  three  years,  making 


the  roimd  of  all  the  stations;  and 
as  one  frigate  arrives  at  a  station, 
the  other  should  proceed  to  the  next, 
till  her  three  years  are  expired,  and 
she  returns  to  France.  He  then 
offers  some  wise  remarks  on  the 
use  and  abuse  of  steam  power.  A 
heavy  steamer,  which  consimies  a 
large  quantity  of  coal,  i^ould  never 
be  sent  where  a  smaller  one  can  do 
the  work ;  therefore  he  contends  for 
a  plentiful  supply  of  avisos,  or  de- 
spatch vessels. 

The  Descartes  was  the  frigate 
which  Admiral  deVdhiinac  had  com- 
manded, and  he  considers  her  '  the 
model  of  all  war  steamers  which 
float  upcm  the  seas.'   ^ow,  the  Des* 
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caHes  consumed  60,000  to  70,000 
kilogrammes*  of  coal  a-day,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  tlie  coal — that 
is  to  say,  at  the  price  of  40  francs 

J>er  1000  kilogrammes  she  cost 
rom  2400  francs  (95;.)  to  2800 
francs  (11 H.)  a-day ;  or  120  francs 
(4^.  15«.)>  including  grease  for  the 
machinery,  for  every  hour. 

The  Descartes  could  carry  1200 
men,  bag  and  baggage,  in  40  hours, 
from  Toulon  to  A^ers ;  2400  men, 
therefore,  could  be  carried  a  distance 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty  miles  at 
a  cost  of  10,000  francs  (396Z.)  Can 
there  be,  asks  the  Admiral,  a  more 
economical  mode  of  transport  of 
troops  than  this  P  If,  however,  such 
a  steamer  as  this  is  sent  to  carry  a 
letter,  the  largest  budget  in  the 
world  would  soon  be  run  through. 

His  main  object,  as  appears  by 
his  proposed  neet,  is  to  lay  aside 
the  idea  of  a  regular  sea-fight,  and 
to  prepare  a  tremendous  steam 
power  for  the  transport  of  troops. 
He  must  have  have  12  steam  line- 
of-battle  ships,  of  1000  horse  power 
AND  UPWABDS !  He  must  have 
25  frigates  of  500  horse  power ;  he 
does  not  increase  the  number  of 
corvettes,  but  the  number  of  small 
steamers  of  200  horse  power  he  in- 
creases to  60. 

But  besides  this  he  demands  six 
floating  batteries  of  great  speed,  and 
with  a  beak—jes,  a  beak — this  is 
the  real  meaning  of  his  words ;  six 
batteries  Jhttantes  ct  grande  vitesse 
et  a  Speron. 

These  portentous  beaked  ships — 
these  leviathan  specimens  of  the 
^iphias  gladius — he  shall  describe 
in  his  own  words : — 

The  floating  batteries  of  which  I  speak 
must  have,  as  their  principal  weapon  of 
ofiisnce,  a  forepart  adapted  for  striking 
ships  {pour  choquer  les  navirts),  without 
neglecting  their  artillery  armament.  It 
is  with  their  forepart  they  are  to  fight, 
because  this  forepart  will  be  so  built 
and  so  strengthened  that  the  first  blow 
will  be  fi&tal  to  the  ship  that  receives  it. 

A  shell  £Etlling  with  a  given  speed  per 
second  has  a  certain  power  of  impact 
(produit  un  certain  choc)*  The  force  of 
this  blow  or  impact  is  infinitely  less  than 
that  of  a  ship,  impelled  at  a  velocity  of 


10  miles  an  hour,  but  which  will  strike 
with  a  mass  of  3,000,000  kilogrammes. 

The  striking  force  {le  choc)  of  a  shell 
equals  its  mass  multiplied  by  its  velocity. 
If  we  take  a  shell  of  10  kilogrammes, 
and  give  it  a  velocity  of  400f  metres  a 
second,  we  shall  have  a  striking-foroe,  or 
force  of  impact  (tm  choc)  represented  by 
the  number  4000.  This  is  sufficient  to 
send  the  shell  a  metre's  depth  into  a  solid 
mass  of  oak.  What  will  be  the  force  of 
the  blow  of  a  ship  whose  mass  is  repre- 
sented by  3,000,000  kilognunmes,  and 
whose  velocity  may  be  set  down  at  five 
to  seven  metres  a  second!  This  blow 
will  be  so  tremendous,  compared  with 
that  of  the  shell,  t  that,  although  some 
engineers  have  denied  its  efficacy,  no 
human  construction  can  stand  against  it. 
I  demand,  therefore,  six  fioating  bat- 
teries to  defend  the  coasts A 

vessel  such  as  I  have  described  exists 
only  upon  paper.  The  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  us  nine  years  ago  by  M. 
Labrousse,  Capitaine  de  Fi^gate. 

Admiral  Yeminac  tells  the  com- 
mission how  necessary  it  is  to  defend 
the  coasts  by  such  powerful  means, 
now  that  steam  leaves  them  at  the 
mercy  of  an  enemy;  and  then  he 
adds — 

C*e8t  d  dessein  et  par  une  discretion,  que 
chacwn  comprendra — It  is  purposely  and 
from  a  discretion  which  every  one  will 
understand,  tliat  I  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  navy  for  defensive  purposes. 
If  France  were  obliged  to  take  the  of- 
fensive, .  she  would  find  in  the  navy  I 
have  proposed  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  attack.  II  faut  seidement  se  pres- 
ser  de  former  ces  eUments, 

And  here  follow  a  line  of  those 
ominous  asterisks  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded.  No  doubt 
these  six  floating  battering  rams  are 
much  bettor  calculated  to  break  the 
wooden  walls  of  England  than  to 
defend  the  coast  of  JFrance.  The 
12  steam  line-of-battle  ships  of  1000 
horse  power  and  upwards,  and  the 
25  heavy  frigates,  all  laden  on  every 
deck  with  cavalry,  infantry,  and 
artillery,  may  well  clear  the  oreach 
when  made,  and  may  be  followed 
by  some  at  least  of  the  90  corvettes 
and  avisos,  each  carrying  her  full 
complement.  If  AdnuralVerninac 
were  Minister  of  Marine,  we  might 
do  well,  indeed,  to  consider  the 
*  peril  of  Portsmouth.' 


*  A  kilogramme  =  2*206  lbs.  avoirdupois, 
t  1312  36  English  feet. 

%  At  the  lowest  calculation,  15,000,000,  at  the  highest,  21,000,000,  as  com< 
pared  with  the  4000  of  the  shell. 
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Vice-Admiral  de  la  Sosse,  who 
now  commands  the  French  fleet 
in  the  Levant,  briefly  stated  to  the 
committee  that  he  considered  the 
preseot  establishment  wisely  cal- 
culated. It  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  he  thought,  that  three- 
decked  ships  are  the  great  strength 
of  all  fleets.  The  OcSan,  which 
tookpart  in  all  the  great  battles  of 
the  Bevolution,  existed  still,  and  he 
considered  it  of  the  highest  import- 
ance that  one  quarter  of  the  number 
of  line-of-battle  ships  should  be  flrst- 
class  ships.  The  proportion  of  the 
steam  navy  to  the  sailing  navy  he 
considered  sufficient,  and  added, 
*  we  have  many  more  steamers  than 
is  generally  supposed.*  The  screw 
had  brought  things  into  a  transition 
state,  and  the  new  distillatory  appa- 
ratus introduced  on  board,  snips 
completed  the  system  by  diminisn- 
ing  the  quantity  of  water  necessary 
to  be  carried  in  the  hold. 

Naval  science  is  continually  advancing 
{La  marine  est  un  art  qui  marche  iotb- 
jours) ;  we  cannot  tell  what  the  future 
has  in  store  for  us,  but  at  present  I  think 
the  fleet  is  in  a  condition  to  do  good  ser- 
vice. 

I  have  a  deep-seated  conviction  that 
France  has  nothing  to  fear  in  a  strife 
with  England;  and  consulting  my  own 
recollections,  and  comparing  the  ensem' 
hie  of  a,  man-of-war  under  the  Empii^ 
with  one  of  the  present  day,  I  am  con- 
fident that  in  such  a  strife,  if  well  con- 
ducted, England  will  suffer  much  more 
than  France.  But  it  must  be  well 
thought  of  beforehand,  and  above  all  we 
must  be  deeply  impressed  with  the 
maxim,  that  in  the  navy  nothing  can  be 
done  improvisOf  for  it  is  only  after  a  ship 
has  been  a  vear  in  commission,  that  she 
attains  to  the  maximum  of  her  strength. 
From  these  considerations  I  draw  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  prudent  and  indis- 
pensable  for  France  in  time  of  peace  to 
keep  eight  line-of-battle  ships  completely 
armed,  and  ready  for  all  that  may  hap- 
pen ;  such  a  proceeding  will  answer  the 
intentions  of  the  country,  and  justify  the 
sacrifices  which  she  imposes  on  herself 
for  the  sake  of  her  naval  fi>rce. 

He  then  proceeds  to  explain  how, 
when  war  is  declared,  aestraotion 
must  be  carried  far  and  wide,  while 
at  the  same  time  imposing  forces 
are  concentrated  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  in  the  Atlantic.  Divi- 
sions of  frigates  and  heavier  yessels, 
but  of  great  speed,  must  start  from 
the  ocean  harbours  and  annihilate 


our  commerce,  while  the  other  im- 
posing forces  are  to  wait  with  patient 
resolution.  He  considers  the  road- 
stead of  Toulon  eminently  calculated 
for  this  kind  of  war,  where  the 
blockaded  squadron  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  blockader,  and 
where,  by  seizing  the  auspicious 
moment,  a  war  may  be  decided. 
Ei^teen  ships  should  be  stationed 
at  Toulon,  and  12  at  Brest,  and 
ships  should  at  once  be  placed  ready 
for  service  (a  Vital  de  commission) 
in  both  these  harbours. 

He  does  not  depend  upon  steamers 
for  defending  the  coast ;  that  duty 
must  be  entrusted  to  the  army  and 
to  the  coast  batteries.  Neither  does 
he  fear  English  aggression  on  the 
coasts  of  France  nor  in  her  rivers ; 
the  Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Gironde 
present  such  difficulties  of  naviga- 
tion that  if  England  attempted  such 
an  attack,  few  of  the  aggressors 
would  return.  He  has  no  great 
opinion  of  floating  batteries. 

Admiral  de  la  Susse  seems  to  have 
a  CTeater  hankering  after  our  richly 
laden  merchant  ships  than  our  own 
shores.  He  does  not  talk  of  invad- 
ing us,  but  in  another  part  of  his 
deposition  he  returns  to  the  subject 
of  sending  cruisers  to  the  seas  wnere 
English  commerce  is  most  rife.  He 
especially  names  the  Indian  seas  as- 
furnishing  the  richest  cargoes ;  but 
here  comes  the  difficulty,  that  France 
has  no  colonies  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope,  and.  that  as  these 
cruisers  would  require  re- victualling, 
and  he  could  place  no  dependence 
on  the  Isle  de  S^union,  better  known 
as  the  Isle  Bourbon,  nor  the  rock 
of  Mayotte,  he  reckons  upon  finding 
shelter  in  Dutch  and  Spanish  (?)  sta- 
tions, as  he  does  not  contemplate 
that  France  would  be  at  war  with 
all  Europe.  He  names  Java  and 
Manilla  as  well  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose he  requires. 

Vice- Admiral  Dupetit-Thouars  re- 
gretted that  the  very  existence  of 
the  navy  was  called  into  question 
almost  every  year  :— 

Often  (he  said)  the  navy  was  looked 
upon  as  a  sort  of  expensive  luxury.  I 
deeply  regret  it,  because  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  the  position  that  France 
should  take  up.  It  is  possible  for  her  to 
possess  a  powerful  navy.  She  has  a  great 
development  of  sea-board ;  she  has  good 
harbours;  and  as  seamen,  the  French 
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are  equal  to  any  sailors  in  the  worid, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  better,  (/et 
PraiijpOMvaient  Umt  lamarifu  dtk mimde, 
quand  Ua  nektuTi  toiUpoi  mperieurs  dam^ 
oeaucoup  de  ecu.) 

A  line  of  asterisks  follows  this 
statement,  and  the  Admiral  then 
proceeds : — 

France  ought  to  have  the  strongest 
navy  that  her  means  will  allow  of,  and  her 
means  lie  altogether  in  the  Maritime  In- 
scription, as  you  cannot  fit  out  ships 
without  sailors. 

One  danger  which  lie  fears  in  case 
of  war  breaking  out  is  that  the  ships 
on  the  stocks  would  not  be  reaaj 
for  war  before  seyen  or  eight  montns 
at  the  soonest,  and  he  recommends 
that  more  ships  should'be  kept  in  an 
advanced  state  ready  for  service* 
He  recommends  their  having  thirty 
ships  of  the  line,  thirty  frigates,  and 
thirty  corvettes  afloat,  and  Efteen  of 
each  of  those  classes  on  the  stocks. 
Besides  thiB  he  wants  other  ships 
about  half  ready  for  commission 
(avances  au  moins  aiix  ^) — viz., 
aix  sailing  line  of  battle-smps,  and 
four  with  auxiliary  power,  and 
the  same  number  of  frigates  and  cor- 
vettes— both  sailing  and  steaming. 

We  now  come  to  a  remark  that 
deserves  all  attention  made  by  this 
gaUant  Admiral — ^the  conc^ueror  of 
Queen  Pomare  at  Tahiti— m  a  later 
part  of  his  deposition : — 

As  I  am  talking  of  war,  I  have  some- 
thing to  say  which  I  think  important, 
and  well  founded,  and  I  am  the  more 
convinced  of  this,  by  the  £Eict,  that  the 
English,  who  can  well  appreciate  the 
dangers  they  run,  have  so  considered  it. 
The  Prince  de  Joinville's  pamphlet  pro- 
duced a  great  effect  in  the  maritime 
world,  and  especially  in  England,  and  it 
has  led  to  the  very  energetic  measures 
taken  by  the  English  Qovemment^  for 
the  defence  of  her  coasts.  I  think  that 
although  England  has  thrown  up  some 
fortifications,  it  is  always  possible  to 
make  a  def>cent  upon  her  coasts,  and  for 
this  we  should  not  want  ships  of  war  ; 
we  should  only  want  seventy  corvettes 
and  avisoB,  with  steam  power.  With 
these  we  should  be  able,  England  having 
no  means  of  opposing  us,  to  throw 
70,000  men  on  her  coasts,  and  England 
Juu  never  resisted  an  invasion.  All  inva- 
sions of  England  have  been  crowned  with 
success ;  she  is  not  prepared  for  sudi  a 
territorial  war  as  we  could  carry  on. 
The  spirit  of  the  English  is  not  warlike  ; 
at  the  present  moment  they  have  nothing 
organised ;  and,  in  case  of  war  with 
them,  we  have  just  one  thing  to  do,  and 
ha  t  is — TO  LAND. 


We  believe  we  have  selected 
enough  to  convince  our  readers  that 
in  the  French  navy  at  least  there  is  a 
conviction  that  tliey  have  nothing  ta 
fear.  1£  Abouldr  and  Trafalgar  are 
remembered  it  is  only  as  items  in  a 
debt  that  they  soon  hope  to  canoeL 
But  it  may  be  rephed  tnese  are  b>i3ck 
the  professional  opinions  of  mes 
whose  trade  is  war ;  who  long  for 
war;  who  see  in  it  a  means  of  personal 
distinction,  honneur  ei  gUnre,  Iiet 
us  then  briefly  examine  into  the 
ooinions  of  the  fifteen  membera 
ot  the  National  Assembly  who 
formed  the  committee ;  two  of  these, 
and  we  beheve  two  only,  were 
sailors — M.  Chamier  and  Admiral 
Lain^. 

After  the  committee— or  rather 
a  delegation  of  nine  of  its  mem- 
bers—  had  visited  the  harbours 
of  Toulon,  Brest,  Lorient,  Boche- 
fort,  and  Cherbourg,  not  neglecting 
the  commercial  ports  of  Marseilles 
and  Havre ;  after  they  had  seen  and 
heard  all  that  could  help  them  in 
arriving  at  sound  and  wise  conda- 
sions  on  the  various  important  mat- 
ters on  which  they  were  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion,  nenceforth  to  be 
the  guide  or  France  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  her  navy,  they  met  on  the 
22nd  January,  1851 ;  we  are  parti- 
cular in  naming  the  year  for  the 
crowning  work  of  their  labours. 

Their  mode  of  procedure  was  as 
follows: — The  president  proposed 
the  various  questions  to  be  con- 
sidered ;  a  regular  debate  followed, 
the  full  details  of  which  we  possess ; 
and  then  they  came  to  a  division, 
and  a  table  at  the  commencement  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  Enquite  gives 
the  fate  of  every  proposition  that 
came  before  tliem — rejected  or 
adopted  —  specifying  the  votes  on 
each  side. 

M.  Bufanre,  the  president,  com- 
menced by  proposing  the  question 
—the  evidence  of  which  we  have 
already  gone  ovei^— viz.,  La  ConsH' 
tution  'de  la  Flotte,  and  his  words 
are  very  remarkable.  He  has  a 
lurking  thought  which  he  does  not 
like  to  express  ;  he  knows  that  this 
thought  IS  uppermost  in  all  minds 
around  him,  yet  he  must  not  let 
it  out  point  blank  in  all  its  naked- 
ness. It  must  only  be  intimated. 
The  words  of  the  proees-verbid  are 
as  follows : — 

M.  Du&ure  observes  that  the  first 
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question  on  wfaidi  their  report  must 
^^atis  this — ^Fnuwebasa  na^y :  where* 
fore  ?  For  what  does  she  destinate  it  ? 
If  to  this  first  question  it  is  replied  that 
France  wants  a  navy  to  protect  her 
oommerce,  to  defend  her  coasts,  and  to 
make  war,  the  commission  must  examine 
by  what  system,  whether  of  stations  or 
of  cniiaers,  commerce  should  be  pro- 
tected, how  the  fleet  should  be  or- 
ganist for  defending  the  coasts,  and, 
finally,  bearing  in  mind  that  marUitM 
war  which  ia  probable,  what  naval  force 
she  must  provide  to  carry  on  that  war. 

M.  Dufanre's  expressions  are  re- 
markable, and  would  be  obscure  to 
those  who  had  not  read  the  evidence 
which  he  had  heard.  He  says :  St 
enfin,  quelle  est,  selon  la  guerre  ma' 
ritime  probable,  la  force  navale 
qu*elle  doit  se  mSnager  pour  faire 
cette  guerre^ 

We  own  that  there  is  something 
unusually  unpleasant  in  this,  that 
the  chairman  of  a  Parliamentary 
committee  should  thus  assert  — 
for  this  is  the  sense  of  his  decla- 
ration— *It  is  probable  we  shall 
have  to  fight  England,  and  in  de- 
ciding on  the  navy  which  France  is 
to  possess  you  are  to  keep  war  with 
England  in  view.'  On  the  other 
hand,  we  would  not  wish  to  sound 
any  unnecessary  alarm,  nor  would 
we  wish  to  excite  a  harsh  feeling 
against  France.  We  would  not 
n^e  a  man  an  offender  for  a  word, 
nor  force  an  expression  further  than' 
its  legitimate  meaning.  Perhaps  it 
is  right  that  in  preparing  herself  for 
war  she  should  select  the  strongest 
naval  power  of  the  world  with  the 
afortiori  argument,  *  if  ready  to  face 
England,  no  other  navy  need  be 
feared.*  We  admit  the  rail  force  df 
such  a  reasoning.  But  this  debate 
took  place  in  1851,  the  year  which 
was  to  do  so  much  in  the  way  of 
fraternizing  nations,  and  we  could 
have  wished  that  some  saving  clause 
had  been  inserted ; — some  wish  that 
our  navies  might  never  be  called  to 
the  exercise  of  those  destructive 
functions  for  which  they  were  pre- 
pared, and  that  in  singling  us  out 
for  an  adversary,  it  was  not  oecause 
war  with  England  was  probable, 
but  merely  as  a  convenient  way  of 
settling  the  problem  before  them, 
and  decidins;  on  what  this  navy  of 
France  shomd  be,  by  a  pacific  anta- 
gonism with  ours.  We  hope  that 
this  was  the  chairman's  meaning. 
We  wish  he  had  so  stated  it,  but 


taking  his  words  as  we  find  them 
we  see  a  plain  distinct  ex  cathedra 
declaration  that  war  with  England  is 
the  probable  thing,  and  must  be  pro- 
vided for.  So  much  for  M.  Du- 
faure. 

M.  Hemoux  was  the  first  to  speak, 
and  we  give  a  condensation  (h  his 
remarks.  The  army,  by  insuring  the 
independence  of  france,  answers  to 
its  first  requirement.  But  the  army 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  across  the 
seas,  and  the  navy  must  supply  it 
with  the  necessary  i^wer.  France  has 
nothing  now  to  do  m  India  as  it  had 
when  helping  lippoo  Saib  against 
the  Enghsh,  or  when  the  Isle  of 
France  was  a  French  colony.  All 
that  France  has  to  do  beyond  the 
Cape  is  to  ruin  the  commerce  of 
England  as  soon  as  that  nation 
should  become  aggressive.  We 
should  send  nofieet  to  India,  but 
merely  chasing  vessels.  The  same 
reasoning  applies  to  America,  al- 
though France  has  greater  interests 
to  maintain  there.  A  fieet  would 
not  be  required  for  levying  contri- 
butions on  English  colonies  and  cap- 
turing her  merchant  vessels.  Esta- 
blished on  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
England  is  hence  only  the  more 
vulnerable. 

Combat  between  fleets  in  the  seas 
of  Europe  would  be  impossible.  In 
1704  the  Count  de  Toulouse  was 
able,  after  a  cannonade  that  lasted 
four  days,  to  retire  from  action  wilii 
a  few  men  killed,  and  a  few  ships 
damaged  in  their  rigging  ,*  yet  this 
fight  was  one  of  some  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  coalesced  Europe.  In 
our  aays  two  fleets  equally  well 
armed  and  commanded  ^  ould,  at  the 
close  of  a  serious  engagement,  pre- 
sent nothing  but  wreck  and  ruin. 
Both  contending  nations  would  be 
as  they  were  before  the  battle,  only 
excepting  that  each  would  have  lost 
a  fleet.  France  could  not  replace 
her  fleet  so  easily  as  England,  there- 
fore France  must  renounce  fighting 
with  fleets  unless  she  is  compelled 
to  it,  which  may  be  the  case  if  her 
ships  are  not  fast  sailers. 

Our  ships  must  be  employed  in  de« 
fianding  our  coasts,  and  must  have  heavy 
steam  power  to  enable  them  to  hasten  to 
any  menaced  spot.  They  must  be  heavy 
armed,  and  must  carry  two  months'  pro- 
vision at  least,  in  order  to  feed,  in  case 
of  need,  a  body  of  troops  equal  in  num- 
ber to  the  ship's  crew  for  perhaps  three 
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or  four  -weeks.  If  England  can  come 
and  storm  and  ravage  our  coasts,  let  her 
coasts  be  stormed  and  ravaged  also  on 
the  very  instant.  If  her  fleet  should  be 
too  strong  to  admit  of  our  attacking  her 
near  the  spot  where  she  has  assaulted 
us,  let  our  ships  and  our  transports 
laden  with  troops  attempt  instantly,  as 
in  old  times,  some  expedition  like  tiiat 
to  Bantry  Bay,  only  on  a  smaller  scale. 
In  the  time  of  peace  a  squadron  of  evo- 
lutions should  always  be  kept  up  as  a 
school  for  officers  and  seamen.  There 
should  also  be  ships  en  commission  de 
port,  and  others  afloat  and  ready  to  be 
manned  and  armed,  and  others  on  the 
stocks  in  various  sts^es  of  progress. 

M.  Hemoux  concluded  by  a  strong 
expression  of  bis  wish  that  the  chan- 
nel harbours,  and  especially  Cher- 
bourg, should  always  contain  steam- 
ers, whose  principal  strength  should 
lie  in  their  speed. 

M.  Dupin  has  been  in  England, 
and  knows  it  well.  He  proved  a 
little  more  sensible,  and  reminded 
the  Commission  of  what  took  place 
in  tbe  Levant  in  1840,  when  circum- 
stances became  so  grave  that  the 
ambassadors  felt  it  necessary  to  ask 
for  more  considerable  forces.  The 
fleets  of  England  and  France,  which 
had  before  consisted  of  only  five  or 
six  ships,  were  augmented  succes- 
Bively,  and  by  a  sort  of  national 
emulation  to  twenty  or  twenty-one 
ships,  and  such  will  always  be  the 
case.  France,  therefore,  must  al- 
ways have  a  naval  force  as  an  exist- 
ing necessity. 

As  to  sending  vessels  to  ejQTect  a 
landing  in  England,  the  honourable 
member  did  not  think  this  a  very 
useful  destination.  Furrowed  as 
England  is  with  railroads,  a  small 
army  would  speedily  be  destroyed ; 
a  large  army,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
difficulties  of  transport,  might,  un- 
less France  were  master  of  the  sea, 
find  itself  compromised,  as  was  the 
army  of  Egypt  afler  the  battle  of 
Aboukir.  Whenever  France  is  con- 
tent tocarryon  a  naval  defensive  war, 
she  would  carry  on  a  war  of  a  kind 
least  suited  to  her  national  character. 
If  her  establishments  beyond  seas 
are  of  little  value,  as  it  has  been 
justly  said  they  are,  that  will  be  an 
advantage  to  her  in  the  day  when 
war  is  declared.  What  she  would 
have  to  lose  would  be  a  small  matter ; 
whilst  England,  vulnerable  on  all 
points  of  me  globe,  will  be  com- 


pelled to  a  distribution  of  her  forces 
which  will  weaken  her  considerably. 

As  to  the  wars  that  France  may 
probably  have  to  sustain,  the  hon. 
member,  whilst  recognising  Eng- 
land as,  beyond  all  contradiction 
the  most  formidable  adversary,  could 
not  but  consider  what  took  place  in 
1840.  England  was  not  able  to 
send  to  sea  a  number  of  ships  out  of 
all  proportion  to  that  of  France  ; 
and  France,  in  the  case  of  a  naval 
war,  would  be  able  to  form  alliances 
which  would  enable  her  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  energy.  He  ended 
by  recommending,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  the  maintenance  of  the 
establishment  fixed  by  the  Or- 
donnance  of  1846. 

M.  le  Commandant  Chamier  ad- 
vocated a  very  small  peace  establish- 
ment; and  m  case  of  war  there 
would  be  two  systems  to  choose  be- 
tween: the  system  of  cruizers 
adopted  by  the  United  States  in 
their  last  war  with  the  English  from 
1810  to  1814,  and  the  system  of 
fleets  which  France  followed  *mc- 
cessfuUy  (!)  during  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence. For  the  first  system  it 
would  only  be  necessary  to  have 
19  line-of-battle  ships,  40  frigates, 
132  light  vessels,  and  30  transports; 
but  when  !Russia  possesses  fifty 
sail  of  the  line,  and  England  seventy, 
would  it  become  France  to  assume 
so  modest  an  attitude  P  And  as  she 
has  men  for  the  purpose  {puisqu^ 
son  persomiel  maritime  le  lui  per^ 
mettrait),  perhaps  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous for  ner  to  display  her 
whole  strength,  and  to  arm  50  line- 
of-battle-ships,  30  frigates,  60  cor- 
vettes, 60  avisos,  and  30  large  trans- 
ports ;  but  this  would  involve  an  ex- 
pense of  200  or  220  millions  of  francs 
for  the  naval  war  budget, 'which  he 
feared  would  be  an  obstacle. 

M.  Daru  read  to  the  Committee, 
on  the  27th  January,  1817,  a  long 
paper,  which  is  appended  in  extenso 
to  the  minutes,  and  of  which  we 
give,  for  the  most  part,  a  mere 
analysis.  He  first  enters  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  Ordonnance  of  1846,  and 
then  compares  it  with  the  actual 
efiective  strength  of  the  navy  at  the 
moment  when  he  spoke.  He  con- 
sidered the  present  state  of  the 
navy :  it  was  composed  without  any 
system  ;  and  to  rely  upon  it  in  case 
of  war  breaking  out  would  be  a  mere 
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deception.  Many  of  ilie  ships  which 
swelled  out  numbers  were  on  the 
stocks,  and  would  not  be  ready  for 
some  time.  Unfinished  ships  are  no 
real  strength.  Shi^  should  be 
ready ;  and  it  was  evident  that  the 
screw,  a  motive  power  which  re- 

auired  no  extraordinary  change  in 
le  build  of  vessels,  must  be  gene- 
rally adopted.  The  command  of 
the  seas  will  belong  to  that  nation 
which  ccBteris  paribus  shall  be  the 
most  perfectly  armed.  The  adop- 
tion at  a  fitting  moment  of  some 
improvement  in  a  well  known-weapon 
has  often  sufficed  to  insure  victory. 
The  bavonet,  for  instance,  was  the 
cause  of  great  success  to  the  nation 
which  first  adopted  it.  So  will  it  be 
with  the  screw ;  which  undoubtedly 
gives  a  man-of-war  qualities  for 
attack  and  for  defence  which  she  did 
not  possess  before.  Sheathing  ships 
with  copper  is  another  instance  of  a 
very  conclusive  character.  In  1783, 
copper  sheathing  for  ships  was  in- 
vented— it  was  just  at  the  time  of  one 
of  the  French  wars  with  England. 
There  was  not  copper  enough  in 
the  stores  nor  money  enough  m  the 
treasury  to  afibrd  the  ships  this  great 
improvement;  so  instead  of  a  copper 
sheathing,  a  wooden  sheathing  of  a 
few  lines  in  thickness  was  stuck 
upon  our  ships.  What  was  the  con- 
sequence P  This  cuirass  altered  the 
lines  of  the  ships,  and  checked  their 
way,  so  that  the  fleets  were  unable 
to  manoeuvre  when  sent  to  America 
and  India ;  while  the  English  ships, 
all  copper  sheathed,  swift,  and  un- 
encumbered, manoeuvred  perfectly. 
This  slight  addition  to  a  ship  pro- 
duced a  great  inequality  between 
the  two  belligerent  powers ;  and  so 
it  may  be  with  the  screw,  only  to  a 
much  greater  degree.  The  steps 
must  then  be  taken  at  once  for  fit- 
ting all  the  line-of-battle  ships  and 
frigates  with  this  power.* 

His  remarks  on  the  war  esta- 
blishment deserve  the  most  careful 
attention,  lying  as  they  do  constantly 
tmder  the  eye  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  Minister  of  Marine : — 

We  must  ask  ourselves  what  is  the 


naval  organization  suited  to  and  suffi" 
cient  for  a  time  of  war  ?  In  other  words, 
what  is  that  naval  organisation  which 
will  enable  us,  should  the  necessity 
arise,  to  contend  with  our  principal  and 
our  most  formidable  enemy,  because 
that  enemy  is  at  the  same  time  the 
nearest  to  us  and  the  most  mighty,  be- 
cause our  whole  history  points  out  a 
long  rivalry  existing  at  all  times  between 
him  and  us  ;  I  speak  of  England.  When 
engaged  upon  the  naval  organization  of 
France,  this,  and  this  only,  is  the  qulss- 
tion  to  be  considered.  We  must  ask 
ourselves, — *  If  war  breaks  out  with 
England,  what  shall  we  do  ?'  Now  this 
should  be  our  answer, — '  We  have  a 
double  duty  to  perform, — Ist,  to  defend 
our  own  sea- board  against  all  attacks  and 
all  surprises  ;  2ndly,  we  must  be  able  to 
go  and  strike  our  enemy  at  the  heart, 
by  making  a  descent  upon  his  shores.* 

On  the  question  of  defending  the 
coast  of  France,  M.  Daru  remarks, 
that 

All  is  changed  since  the  plan  was  to 
erect  batteries  on  every  cape,  and  head- 
land, and  bay.  Steam,  which  has  af- 
forded such  powerful  means  of  aggres- 
sion, supplies  also  new  and  powerful 
means  of  defence.  Adopt  Vauban's  pnn- 
ciple,  Moddez  la  defence  sur  les  projets 
de  tattaque.  Fortify  strongly  iQl  the 
military  harbours,  the  pla<>es  of  com- 
merce, and  the  centres  of  wealth,  to 
make  them  safe  against  a  coup  de  main; 
but  the  steam  vessel  is  the  chief  defence 
of  the  coast,  fulfilling  a  double  duty, 
that  of  action  and  of  observation.  Light 
vessels  must  continually  be  coasting  the 
shores,  communicating  with  the  look  out 
stations,  warning  them  or  being  warned 
of  what  is  going  on  at  a  distance.  Pos- 
sessing great  speed,  they  will  carry  news, 
and  go  and  seek  for  assistance  in  the 
nearest  harbours,  Dunkirk,  Havre, 
Cherbourg,  St.  MaJo,  Brest,  Lorient,  St. 
Nagaire,  each  of  which  must  contain 
smadl  fleets  of  reserve.  This  is  the 
system  of  defence  to  be  adopted,  Tnobile 
rather  than  inert.  It  is  not  expensive, 
because  merchant  ships  may  be  em- 
ployed in  this  duty,  if  they  are  built  of 
sufficient  scantling  to  enable  them  to 
mount  a  few  guns,  which  could  easily 
be  done  by  offering  a  bounty.*  It  is 
effective  because  it  rests  upon  a  real 
force,  the  force  which  is  husbanded  for 
aggression,  which  menaces  the  enemy, 
and  filling  him  with  constant  dread  of  a 


*  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  something  about  the  build  of  tHe  fifty  ocean 
steamers,  constructed  of  course  for  oonmiercial  purposes,  but  which,  instead  of  sailing 
from  the  commercial  harbours  of  Bordeaux  or  Brest,  are  to  have  their  head  quarters 
at  the  piu^ly  military  harbour  of  Cherbourg.  How  many  of  them  have  received 
H.  Dam's  suggested  bounty  ? 
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cByersion,  will  retain  many  of  his  ships 
in  the  Thames  or  in  the  Irish  ChanneL 
A  whole  fleet  will  thus  be  paralysed, 
and  will  not  dare  to  move. 

What  number  and  what  class  of  ves- 
mIs,  are  adapted  for  this  double  object, 
is  a  question  for  sailors  to  decide.  As 
to  light  steamers,  coweun  de  la  c&te, 
their  number  is  not  fixed.  As  to  tiie 
flotilla  of  r^rve,  the  force  required  to 
efiect  an  unexpected  landing  in  England, 
a  fiict  may  throw,  experimentally,  some 
ligbt  upon  this  second  part  of  the  ques- 
tion. When  the  expedition  to  Rome  was 
resolved  upon,  ten  days  after  the  tele- 
graphic order*  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
troops  stationed  at  Toulon,  two  brigades 
of  infieintry,  composed  of  7561  men,  844 
horses,  two  batteries  of  field  artillery, 
one  siege  battery,  with  complete  equi- 
page, ammunition,  stores,  &c.,  with 
provisions  for  twenty  days,  were  landed 
at  Civita  Yecchia,  100  leagues  firom 
Toulon,  and  commenced  their  campaign. 

Upon  these  data  we  have  estimated 
that  a  body  of  10,000  men,  with  1200 
horses,  could  be  carried  by  eight  steam 
frigates,  one  320  h.  p.  corvette,  one 
1^0  h.  p.  aviso,  and  eight  transports, 
each*  towed  by  one  of  the  frigates. 

This  division,  with  ammunition,  and 
victuals  for  twenty  days,  could  cross  the 
channel  in  a  few  hours. 

Hence  we  may  reckon,  that  twenty- 
four  steam  frigates,  three  corvett^, 
three  avisos,  and  twenty-four  transports, 
dispersed  along  the  shores  of  the  Chan- 
nel, would  be  sufficient  for  landing 
30,000  men  and  3600  horses,  in  Ireland^ 
or  in  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  part  of  this  force  would 
be  concentrated,  according  to  stratege- 
tical  circumstances,  at  Dunkirk,  if  it  was 
intended  to  ^reaten  the  eastern  coast 
of  England  ;  at  Cherbourg,  or  Brest,  if 
an  attack  on  tiie  southern  coast,  or  on 
Ireland,  were  contemplated  ;  but  espe- 
cially at  Cherbourg,  a  station  which 
watches  England,  and  is  nearest  to  her, 
and  which  is  the  necessary  rejidezvma  of 
tne  steam  vessels  destined  to  conduct 
operations  on  the  other  sid^  of  the  Chan- 
ael.  Nature  has  given  a  strategetic  pro- 
priety to  this  station,  of  which,  \dien 
the  time  comes,  we  shall  foel  the  value, 
80  well  known  to  our  enemies, — 

We  intemipt  M.  Dam.  Cannue 
de  nos  ennemU  f — We  did  not  know 
•f  our  enmity.  Was  this  word  Par- 
liamentary P  No ;  but  it  was  very 
indicative. 

So  well  known  to  our  enemies,  iliat 
Admiral  Napier,  appreciated  it,  in  a  re- 
cent discourse,  recalling  the  words  of  the 


Emperor,  'Cherbouiig  is  an  eye  to  see 
across  the  Chann^  and  arm  to  strike.' 

As  we  have  yet  ten  more  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  cite,  we 
must  do  so  with  all  brevity. 

Admiral  Laln^  read  a  short  sen- 
sible paper,  with  no  allusion  to  war 
witii  England,  so  we  strike  him  cM 
the  list  of  belligerents.  Admiral 
though  he  be. 

M.  de  Montebello  at  once,  in  a 
short  sneech,  came  to  the  point  of 
war  witn  England. 

France,  he  thought,  should  aymd, 
as  far  as  possible,  in  a  war  with 
England,  a  war  of  fleets  ;  but  this 
suggestion,  alreadj  proposed  by  M. 
Hemoux,  and  which  is  the  opmion 
of  the  Prince  de  Joinville,  must  not 
prevent  her  having  fleets,  because, 
mdependently  of  the  advantage  to 
be  derived,  in  training  officers  and 
seamen,  there  are  cases  in  which,  in 
peace  time,  the  presence  of  a  fleet 
materially  contributes  to  the  solu- 
tion of  certain  diplomatic  questions. 
M.  de  Montebello  qnotecC  on  this 
head,  the  declaration  of  Admiral 
Stopford,  who  said,  that  if  the 
French  fleet  had  remained  in  the 
waters  of  St.  Jean  D'Acre,  at  the 
time  when  he  attacked  the  place, 
he  would  not  have  dared  to  fire  a 
shot. 

M.  Lacrosse  was  one  of  the  paci- 
fic members,  and  .reminded  the 
commission  that  they  could  not 
count  upon  allies  in  case  of  war 
with  England.  The  United  States 
he  considered  pen  hienveilhmts 
towards  France,  and  as  to  Kussia, 
even  if  she  were  the  ally  of  France, 
two  British  fleets — one  in  the  Baltic, 
and  the  other  in  the  Black  Sea — 
could  blockade  her,  and  render  her 
helpless ;  and,  before  getting  any 
benefit  from  her  allies,  Franee  would 
first  have  to  go  and  open  a  passage 
for  them. 

M.  Benoist  d'Azy  was  peaceable, 
because  he  doubted  the  results.  We 
hope  he  is  right  in  his  statement, 
ih&t  whatever  efforts,  whatever 
sacrifices,  France  might  make, 
England  would  always  surpass 
her ;  as,  in  sudi  a  case,  the  <]|ues- 
tion  woidd  resolve  itself  mto, 
'To  be  or  not  to  beP'  and  she 
would  give  her  last  man,  while  she 
expended   her  last    shiUing.     He 


*  These  words  are  printed  in  italics  in  tiie  text. 
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&frreed  with  tlie  last  speaker,  that 
!FVance  could  not  depend  on  the  al- 
liance of  the  United  States ;  but 
p-eat  hope  existed  of  Bossia,  'in 
the  event  of  a  war,  which  England 
dreads,  as  mnch  as  we  do,  and  will 
avoid,  BO  long  as  she  can  carry  on 
against  ns  a  more  terrible  war,  5y 
exciting  and  heejnrig  up  revolutions 
amongst  us*  England  could  not 
snare  the  two  fleets  requisite  for 
biookading  the  Bussians.  In  this 
last  remark  M.  Benoist  spoke  most 
truly. 

M.  Maissiat  read  a  paper  urging 
strongly  the  necessilr  of  giving  great 
speed  to  their  ships,  oecause  England 
was  so  doin^ ;  one  remark  of  his  we 
must  ^ve  m  his  own  words,  and 
with  his  own  italics. 

En  effet,  il  faut  au  Fran9aiB  un  instra- 
ment  rapide,  qui  puiaae  de  prater  k  VtA- 
taque,  h.  la  furiafraTuxsey  &  un  coup  de 
main  hardi,  &  une  surprise  jusque  sur  la 
cdte  ennemie,  comme  Tont  indiqu6  nos 
amiraux ;  11  nous  faut  done,  pour  le 
genie  de  notre  nation,  dee  navires  & 
vapeur  &  vitmte  maasiaMuin. 

M.  Foumier  attached  great  im- 
portance to  what  he  calls  le  dernier 
hill  de  Navigation  de  VAngleterre. 
By  this  act  England  has  invited  all 
nations  to  reciprocity — ^the  question 
of  the  liberty  of  the  seas  was  at  an 
end,  and  France  could  not  count  on 
the  alliance  of  other  maritime 
powers,  and  therefore  in  case  of 
war  with  England,  France  must 
count  upon  herself  alone.  He  con- 
sidered that  the  real  casus  belli  with 
England  would  probably  be  the 
English  occupation  of  certain  points 
in  the  Mediterranean  and  her  pre- 
tensions for  the  occupation  of 
others. 

The  remaining  four  members  of 
the  commission  either  did  not  speak, 
or  made  some  brief  and  imimportant 
remark. 

M.  Dupin,  however  sensibly  he 
may  have  spoken  as  to  the  invasion 
of  jSnglana,  spoke  repeatedly  and 


badly  on  the  subject  of  war  with 
England ;  for  instance,  he  put  the 
question — *  What  effect,  think  you, 
would  be  produced  by  the  appear- 
ance of  a  fleet  before  Aden,  taking 
possession  of  it,  and  establishing 
itself  there  victoriously  P' 

We  ask  our  readers  for  a  reply  to 
this  question. 

The  discussion  being  closed, 
M.  Chamier  voted  that  the  num- 
ber of  line-of-battle  ships  should 
be  raised  from  forty  to  fiity.  This 
proposal  was  rejected.  Admiral 
Latn6  then  moved  the  increase  of 
forty  to  forty-flve,  and  this  was 
adopted. 

Our  object,  however,  is  not  to  fol- 
low these  commissioners  in  the  de- 
tails of  their  discussion ;  but  we  had 
a  distinct  purpose  in  drawing  the 
attention  ot  our  readers  to  each  line 
we  have  quoted  from  the  Enquite 
Parlementaire,  The  circumstances, 
indeed,  are  changed  since  these  com- 
nnssioners  commenced  their  investi- 
gation— ^France  is  no  longer  ruled  by 
a  tumultuous  assembly — but  is  the 
case  improved?  We  shall  not  at- 
tempt to  discuss  the  question  of 
Seace  or  war ;  most  earnestly  do  we 
esire,  as  we  believe  all  our  readers 
do,  that  this  tremendous  mine  may 
not  explode ;  but  it  is  well  to  know 
that  the  mine  is  charged  and  ready. 

A  change  of  rulers  does  not  alter 
the  mind  of  France.  Are  her  finan- 
cial prospects  so  very  bright  P  The 
Budget  de  V Exercise,  1864,  lies  be- 
fore us.  It  tells  no  promising  tale ; 
we  read  of  an  insuffisance  actuelle  in 
1863  of  flfty-two  millions  and  a  half 
of  francs !  This  is  elsewhere  called 
the  dScouvert  de  52  millions  et 
demi.  JDScouvert,  that  is,  expendi- 
ture uncovered  by  income.  A  finan- 
cial crisis  may  lead  to  the  necessity 
or  throwing  dust  in  people's  eyes. 
It  may  easuy  be  fonna  out  some  fine 
mornmg,  that  the  honour  of  France 
has  been  touched,  and  then — Adieu 
JRaison, 
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LAS  ALFOBJAS  • 


ME.GEOEGE  JOHN  CAYLEY 
is  already  known  to  fame  as  the 
author  of  Sir  Reginald  Mohun — a 
poetical  fragment  of  much  dramatic 
interest,  and  exhibiting  remarkable 
powers  both  of  thought,  language, 
and  versification.  The  prose  volumes 
before  us  display  the  same  genial 
humour  and  youthful  fluent 
fancy,  and  dash  off  experiences  of 
Peninsular  venta  and  way-side,  or, 
as  Mr.  Cay  ley  prefers  to  call  them, 
the  inns  and  outs  of  Spanish  travel, 
with  a  pencil  as  facile  and  sparkling 
as  that  which  pictured  the  revels  and 
the  woes  of  Nornyth. 

First,  a  few  words  on  their  name. 
Las  A1  fori  as  does  not  mean  the 
bridle-roads  of  Spain,  as  Mr.  Bent- 
ley's  blundering  half-title  would 
lead  us  to  infer.  The  lover  of  Don 
Quixote  will  remember  that  the 
good  knight,  in  preparing  for  his 
second  expedition,  after  securing  the 
attendance  of  Sancho,  and  his  hesitat- 
ing consent  to  that  of  Dapple,  *  above 
aU  things,  charged  him  to  bring— 
sohre  todo  le  encargo  que  llevase — 
ALFOBJAS.'  Our  language  has  no 
precise  equivalent  for  this  dual  sub- 
stantive of  Arabic  derivation,  which 
Skelton  and  other  translators  have 
erroneously  rendered  wallet  Sad- 
dlebags is  the  nearer  in  meaning ; 
but  its  sense  is  more  limited  than 
that  of  alforjasj  which  are  more 
properly  a  pair  of  connected  wallets, 
formed  out  of  one  long  piece  of 
course  stuff,  with  the  two  ends  turned 
up  and  sewn  together  at  the  edges ; 
and  which  are  hung  not  only  across 
the  loins  of  Dapple  or  Eozinante, 
but  very  often  over  the  breast  and 
back  of  the  pedestrian  peasant,  his 
head  protruding  through  a  hole  cut 
for  the  purpose  in  the  intermediate 
stuff.  The  material  is  usually  of 
strongly  woven  wool,  gaily  dyed  in 
horizontal  stripes;  the  sacks'-mouths 
are  secured  by  loops  and  a  running 
cord,  and  a  protecting  flap  of  stuff; 
and  the  entire  construction  forms 
both  a  convenient  valise  and  a  very 
ornamental  piece  of  horse-furniture. 
A  very  ancient  equipment  of  the 
Spanisn  traveller,  alforjas  have  been 
also  honoured  by  saintly  history,  and 


form  the  symbol  of  St.  Marina,  a 
virgin  martyr  of  Gallicia,  who  is 
never  portrayed  without  a  pair 
hanging  over  her  arm ;  and  the  word 
having  been  introduced  to  the  iEng- 
lish  world  by  the  Spanish  Handbook, 
it  is  now  finally  promoted  to  a  place 
in  English  literature,  beside  Eothen, 
Gazpacho,Lavengro,  Hochelaga,  and 
many  other  hard  names  which  have 
been  made  household  words  by 
eminent  pens. 

These  Alforjas  contain  a  series  of 
letters,  addressed  chiefly  to  a  young 
lady,  introduced  to  us  as  'dearest 
Mabel,'  a  name  to  which  we  are  given 
to  understand  Cay  ley  is  soon  to  be 
appended.  The  letters  profess  to 
have  been  written  to  Mr.  Cayley'a 
betrothed,  and  they  are  prefaced  by 
some  pretty  lines  of  poetical  dedica- 
tion, in  which  the  author  informs  her 
that,  it  being  the  immemorial  cus- 
tom of  lovers  to  write  the  name  they 
love  on  the  first  place  that  comes  to 
hand,  *  on  woodland  bole  or  window 
pane,*  he  has  ventured  to  inscribe 
ners  on  his  saddlebags.  This  form 
of  the  book  is  one  of  the  few  faults 
we  have  to  fiaid  with  one  of  the 
pleasantest  tours  that  has  been  laid 
on  our  table  for  many  a  long  day. 
Some,  or  perhaps  parts  of  some,  of 
these  letters  may  have  been  written 
for  the  purpose  alleged;  but  it  is 
plain  that  the  best  and  biggest  por- 
tion of  the  work  was  written  and 
spiced  rather  for  Bentley  than  the 
boudoir.  We  hope  Mabel's  mamma 
will  not  be  much  shocked  when  she 
unpacks  her  future  son-in-law's 
alforjas.  But  in  truth  wedo  not  believe 
that  Mr.  Cay  ley  would  have  written 
thus  to  a  real  Mabel ;  and  we  consi- 
der that  young  lady  as  a  mythical 
personage,  allied  perhaps  to  the 
family  of  'old  Francois  de  Eas- 
taignac,'  whose  folio  chronicle, 
found  by  our  author  at  Narbonne, 
and  cited  by  him  as  an  authority 
for  a  suspicious-looking  legend  (i.  21;, 
has  hitherto  escaped  the  researches 
of  the  Querards  and  the  Brunets. 
Not  content  with  occasionally  hoax- 
ing his  readers,  perhaps  the  lively 
traveller  means  to  exert  his  powers 
of  mystification  on  his  young  lady 
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friends.  His  dedication,  with  the 
carte  blanche  at  its  head,  looks  veiy 
like  an  apple  of  discord  maliciously 
thrown  amongst  his  rival  goddesses. 
But  the  joke  ought  not  to  haye  been 
carried  beyond  the  dedication.  The 
interest  of  personal  romance,  which 
an  author  thus  seeks  to  obtain  for  a 
book  of  travels,  is  dearly  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  awakening  the  sus- 
picion that  he  is  romancing. 

Leaving  England  in  October, 
1851,  Mr.  Cay  ley  conveyed  himself 
across  France  by  rail  and  Bhone, 
and  entered  Spain  by  way  of 
Perpignan.  He  hurried  through 
the  fine  town  and  lovely  plain  of 
Gerona  by  night,  and  embarking  at 
Barcelona,  coasted  the  iron-bound 
shore  of  the  Peninsula  as  far  as 
Cadiz.  Seville  was  his  winter 
resting-place,  where  his  time  was 
agreeably  spent  in  making  acquaint- 
ance with  the  fellow-citizens  of 
Murillo,  and  in  acquiring  the 
language  of  Cervantes.  With  the 
former  ne  was  soon  at  home,  and  we 
doubt  not  a  favourite,  while  with 
the  latter  he  became  sufficiently 
familiar  to  compose  erotic  poetry  in 
veryCastalianCastillian.  We  regret 
to  say  that  his  effusions  were  not 
pleasures  of  memory  having  Mabel 
for  their  theme,  but  were  inspired 
by  the  dark  eyes  of  a  certain 
Assuncion  Gonzalez,  a  coquette,  who 
dealt  in  cigars  and  smiles,  at  the 
corner  of  the  Calle  de  las  Sierpes. 
With  one  of  these  amatory  exer- 
cises, a  sonnet  with  which  he, 
serpentlike,  templed  the  cigaresque 
Eve,  the  British  public  is  now 
favoured ;  and  hazarding  an  opinion 
with  all  the  diffidence  of  foreigners 
ungifted  with  Mezzofantine  powers, 
it  seems  to  us  both  in  thought  and 
language  superior  to  most  of  the 
verse  chanted  and  strummed  to 
beneath  the  politer  balconies  of 
Seville.  It  is  accompanied  —  no 
doubt  for  Miss  Mabel's  especial 
benefit — with  a  translation,  wherein 
the  heart  of  the  British  tourist  is 
said,  like  a  weary  sea-bird  lighting  . 
on  a  sail,  to  have  perched  on  the 
bosom  of  Miss  Assuncion,  but  to 
have  found  it  cold  aa  the  flags  of 
Pall-mall,  a  temperature,  which  Mr. 
Oayley  honourably  adds,  in  plain 
prose,  it  continued  to  maintain 
during  his  residence  at  Seville.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  Mr. 


Cayley  paid  and  penned  the  visit 
to  an  oBve  farm,  from  which  we 
extract  his  account  of 

OLIVE   GATHEBING. 

Having  seen  how  the  oil  was  made, 
we  went  out  to  see  how  the  olives  were 
gathered,  accompanied  by  RamonciUo, 
the  gamekeeper — a  strange,  lurching 
vagabond,  who  squinted  at  right  angles, 
and  had  all  his  arms  and  legs  of  different 
lengths.  He  wore  the  dress  of  the 
country,  much  the  worse  for  wear  ;  over 
his  broad,  red,  slovenly-arranged  faja 
were  strapped  a  profusion  of  outlandish 
belts  and  baldricks,  and  in  his  hand  he 
bore  a  musket  ornamented  with  silver. 

After  wandering  some  time  among  the 
devious  paths  of  the  olive-grove,  we 
found  the  little  colony  of  gatherers  ;  for 
colony  it  seemed,  being  composed  of 
men,  women,  and  children  down  to  the 
smallest  possible  dimensions.  The  babies, 
who  had  usually  a  very  little  girl  to  take 
care  of  them  (unless  they  were  slung 
up  in  a  fuanta  out  of  the  way  among 
their  metaphorical  brotherhood  of  olive 
branches),  sprawled  and  babbled  around 
head  quarters. 

Here,  by  a  purple  mountain  of  spoil, 
stood  the  general  of  the  little  army  who, 
in  all  directions,  were  waging  war  with 
the  trees  of  peace,  besieging  them  with 
scaling  ladders  and  belabouring  them 
with  long  staves,  llie  women  (whose 
petticoats  were  tucked  up  above  their 
waists,  but  who,  to  make  up  this  little 
deficit  of  decency,  wore  breeches)  were 
on  their  knees  underneath,  picking  up 
the  bright  little  berries  as  they  rained 
from  the  beaten  boughs.  I  tasted  an 
olive,  though  I  was  aware  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  good.  Let  the  reader  ima- 
gine a  rotten  morel  cherry  soaked  in  oil, 
and  he  will  not  be  far  from  having  an 
idea  of  a  ripe  olive,  except  that  there  is 
a  bitter,  astringent  after  taste  which 
sticks  in  the  throat,  and  prickles  on  the 
tongue  for  some  time. 

The  green  olives,  which  we  eat  in  their 
pickled  state,  are  no  more  like  the  ripe, 
than  pickled  walnuts  are  like  the  wal- 
nuts of  dessert. 

When  any  of  the  women  had  filled 
their  baskets,  they  came  with  them  on 
their  heads  to  the  purple  mountain  afore- 
said, and  discharged  their  gatherings 
upon  the  heap.  If  there  was  much  leaf 
and  rubbish  mixed  with  the  fruit,  the 
woman  tilted  up  her  basket  behind  and 
let  a  slender  stream  of  olives  fall  from 
above  her  forehead,  while  a  man  with  a 
flapping  sack  winnowed  away  the  lighter 
matters. 

Over  the  heap  stood  guard  the  steward 
or  ca/pataz,  an  ancient  man,  with  a 
grizzly  stubUe  on  his  chin  (for  it  was 
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Saturday),  standing  with  his  legs  apart, 
broadly  planted  in  the  dignity  of  his 
ofiBce.  The  straddling  supporters  of  this 
weight  of  importance  were  encased  in 
what  seemed  in  front  to  be  a  pair  of 
brown  sheepskin  breeches,  but  from  be- 
hind revealed  themselves  to  be  but  a  slit 
apron  fastened  with  thongs  round  each 
leff.  Both  his  hands  were  on  his  hips, 
with  each  thumb  hooked  in  the  folds  of 
his  faja,  and  in  the  fingers  of  his  right 
was  a  crooked  whittle,  with  which  ever 
and  anon,  as  the  basketfiils  arrived,  he 
would  nick  the  score  upon  notch-sticks 
which  hung  in  a  curve  of  string  between 
two  branches  of  an  olive  hard  by. 

These  sticks  were  regular  tallies. 
Each  basket  had  a  couple  of  loops  in 
which  the  gatherer's  stick  rested,  and 
when  the  basket  was  discharged,  the 
bearer  presented  it  to  the  capataz.  He, 
fitting  it  on  to  its  brother  on  the  line, 
nicked  them  both  with  his  eagle-beaked 
blade.  By  the  way,  this  little  epithet 
explains  how  falco  (hawk)  probably 
came  from  falz  (pruning-hook) ;  observe 
aho  the  likeness  between  hawk  and 
hook,  all  of  them  cousins. 

I  made  a  sketch  of  old  Madmga,  the 
capataz,  with  his  head  on  one  side,  and 
a  fireless-paper  cigar  mumbled  between 
his  large  nose  and  chin  ;  for  his  broad 
mouth  had  fallen  in  for  want  of  teeth. 
I  could  not  do  justice,  however,  to  the 
sort  of  confidential  swagger  of  his  atti- 
tude and  expression. 

Early  in  February,  1852,  Mr. 
Cayley  was  joined  by  a  fellow- 
countryman  and  Mend,  who  is  pre- 
sented to  us  on  the  steamer's  quay 
on  the  Guadalquivir,  and  is  por- 
trayed as  advancing[  up  the  bank 
under  a  pile  of  British  ^;reat-ooats, 
and  witk  '  that  sturdy  and  almost 
hostile  demeanour  with  which  a  true 
Briton  marches  into  a  strange  city.' 
They  had  previously  agreed  to  make 
the  tour  of  Spain  m  company,  and 
they  now  purchased  for  the  expedi- 
tion a  couple  of  ponies,  which  they 
called  the  Cid  and  the  Moor,  and 
equipped  themselves  with  Anda- 
lusian  dresses  and  the  alforjas, 
which  it  was  Mr.  CayleVs  mission 
to  immortalize.  They  likewise  pro- 
vided themselves  with  pencils,  and 
sketchbooks,  and  colours,  that  they 
might  assume  the  character  of 
travelling  artists;  and  in  their 
girdles  they  arranged  a  small 
arsenal  of  pistols,  revolvers,  and 
daggers.  On  the  24th  February, 
the^  set  forth  from  the  gate  of 
Seville,  with  no  plan  except  to  avoid 
(if  that  were  poeaible,  which  the 


sequel  shows  it  was  not)  everyplace 
described  by  Ford  and  seen  by 
Englifi^bnen.  Halting  at  noon  on 
the  edge  of  a  dehesa,  or  moor,  to 
smoke  their  cigars,  tihey  had  dis- 
mounted from  their  steeds,  which 
unfortunately  broke  loose,  and  0lU 
lopped  back  towards  Seville.  Mr^ 
Cayley  gave  chase,  while  H 
remained  to  keep  guard  over  the 
baggage.  As  the  sentinel  sat  among 
the  alforjas  and  cloaks,  he  was 
espied  by  a  passing  hifi^hwayman* 
w£>  trotted  up,  mdlttet  BoZ 
parley,  demanded  his  money.  Shots 
were  exchanged,  and  when  Mr. 
Cayley  returned  with  the  horses, 
he  found  his  friend  with  a  round 
hole  in  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  the 
luggage  augmented  by  a  corpse  in, 
gay  costume.  They  hid  the  robber 
under  a  bush,  and  rode  on  to  Utrera. 
Next  day — ^their  artistic  vocatioa 
having  been  made  known  the  night 
before  —  Mr.  Cayley  was  engaged 
in  taking  the  likeness  of  the  dead 
man's  mistress,  at  the  moment 
when  the  body,  slung  across  his 
horse,  was  brought  to  the  door  by 
four  of  the  road  patrol.  The  whole 
adventure  is  so  graphically  narrated, 
that  we  were  much  relieved  at 
finding  in  a  subsequent  page  an  in* 
timation  that  we  are  not  to  believe  a 
word  of  it. 

By  way  of  Konda,  which  they 
abuse  as  a  take-in,  our  artists  reached 
Gibraltar,  whence  they  crossed  the 
Straits  to  Tangiers,  and  were  pre- 
sent at  a  Jewish  wedding.  A, 
French  war  steamer  brought  them 
back ;  and  they  then  pursued  their 
way  to  Malaga,  Grenada,  and 
Madrid.  From  the  capital  the^ 
made  some  short  excursions  by  dih- 
gence;  were  disappointed  in  the 
vaunted  glories  or  archiepiscopal 
Toledo;  but  delighted  and  astonished 
by  the  naturiJ  and  architectural 
featiures  of  rock-built,  gorge-girt 
Cuenca. 

We  wish  some  of  our  professional 
artists,  leaving  the  pen  and  pencil 
beaten  ground  of  Sieville  and  Gra- 
nada, would  devote  a  midsummer 
week's  work  to  one  of  the  most 
pictures<jue  of  Spanish  cities.  Al- 
though it  may  be  reached  by  an 
excellent  road  and  a  well-appointed 
diligence,  either  from  Madrid  or 
Valencia,  many  places  leas  acoessihle 
are  as  familiar  to  English  eyes  as 
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our  own  HinhTOOTid,  while  tbk  city, 
set  on  a  h^  remainfl  hidden  under 
the  boahel  of  ill-deaeryed  neglect. 
Even  the  Sponiacd,  Yillamil,  has 
left  it  out  of  his  S^pana  PtTttoroaca, 
With  the  exception  of  a  ^ood  back- 
ground in  a  picture  of  its  basket- 
making  bishop,  St.  Julian,  painted 
by  Eugenio  Caxes,  and  acquired  by 
ns  for  a  trifle  at  the  late  sale  of  tlie 
Louvre  Spanish  GraHery,  and  of  a 
dumsy  pnnt,  by  Palomino,  in  the 
Jesuit  Alcazar's  life  of  the  same 
saint  (fol.  Madrid,  1692),  we  have 
never  seen  even  an  attempt  to  por- 
tray its  rare  natural  and  architec- 
tural features. 

A  zig-zag  ride  hj  Segovia,  Valla- 
dolid,  and  Yittoria  brought  the 
Spanish  tour  of  Mr.  Cayley  and 
his  friend  to  a  close  at  Irun,  where 
they  sold  their  Jaded  ponies,  and 
ezcnanged  iLffofyas,  loitering,  and 
libertv,for  the  caresof  aportmantenu 
and  the  speed  and  confinement  of 
the  French  mail.  Among  the  me- 
morabilia of  the  latter  imrt  of  the 
journey  we  must  note  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Oayley  marched  into  Burgos 
without  his  breeches. 

Our  travellers  were  admirably 
fitted  for  peninsular  peregrination. 
Eull  of  youthful  energy  and  spiritSt 
well  accustomed  to  the  road  and  the 
saddle,  and  gifted  with  good  tempers 
and  glib  tcmgoes,  nothing  and  no- 
body came  amiss  to  them;  they 
were  content  with  hard  fare  and 
poor  lodjdng,  proof  against  bumps 
and  tumbles,  wmd,  weather,  and  the 
pulex  kispanicus,  and  were  ready  to 
mtemize  with  all  orders  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  to  converse  with  the 
duque  in  the  polite  casino,  and  to 
'chafiTthemozointhestable.  To  their 
artistic  ^ill  they  added  a  smatter- 
ing of  music,  physic,  farrieir,  and 
cookery.  Of  course  they  con/ormed 
at  once  to  the  habits  of  the  country; 
exchanged  the  brown  cigar  of  their 
own  land  for  the  snowy  cigarillo  of  the 
south ;  rose  at  daybreak ;  and  took 
their  siesta  with  the  regularity  of 
cockneys  of  Madrid,  where,  in  the 
great  riots  of  1766,  this  noontide  re- 
uteshment  was  foregone  for  a  single 
day  neither  by  mob  nor  military. 
ISo  wonder  that  they  left  Spain  full 
cf  kindly  remembrance  of  the  beau- 
tiful land  and  the  honest  manly 
people.  With  health  and  good 
Bnmaiir,  indeed,  the  traveller  can 


hardly  do  otherwise.  In  a  long 
journey  on  horseback  he  brings  into 
wholesome  action  muscles  and  sinews 
allowed  to  rust  in  Hotten-row  and 
the  ball-rooms  of  Belgr&via;  his 
digestive  organs,  overtasked  by 
Jl^yfair  dinners  and  the  bSte  nair  of 
Greenwich  white-bait,  are  restored 
to  vigour  by  the  frugal  feeding,  or 
even  the  occasional  fasting  of  a 
land  where  the  bill  of  fare,  or  as 
Mr.  Cayley  audaciously  calls  it,  the 

fro^amme,  is  proverbially  scanty. 
Izperience  not  only  of  a  new 
country  and  race,  but  of  what  may 
almost  be  called  another  age,  has 
largely  added  to  his  stock  of  ideas, 
and  his  power  of  reading  men  and 
their  history.  The  man  of  carpet- 
bags and  express  trains  in  1853  can- 
not get  a  glimpse  of  1553  so  truly 
as  by  transporting  himself  to  the  re- 
mote and  roadless  regions  of  the 
land  of  the  mule  and  the  alforjaa. 
There  neither  the  outward  circum- 
stances of  life,  nor  the  habits  nor 
ideas  of  the  people  have  under- 
gone much  change  in  these  three 
centuries.  Colonel  Percy,  of  Queen 
Victoria's  guards  worked  his  way 
through  the  woods  to  Yuste  by  the 
same  kind  of  track,  and  on  the 
same  kind  of  conveyance  as  those 
which  so  sorely  tried  the  energies 
and  temper  of  Vr,  Sepulveda,  olmp- 
lain  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Sifbh,  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cayley  is  not  singular  in  his 
liking  for  Spain.  In  the  goodly 
sheir  of  Spanish  travels  now  before 
us — ^from  stately  Andrea  Navagiero 
of  Yenice,  down  to  pleasant  Mr.  8, 
T.  Wallis  of  Baltimore  —  there  is 
but  one  writer  who  does  not  look 
back  across  the  ocean,  or  across  the 
Pyrenees,  with  feelings  of  interest 
and  regard.  That  one  is  a  foolish 
officer  from  Gibraltar,  who  pub- 
lished, in  1816,  an  account  of  his 
ride  to  Seville  under  the  title  of 
The  last  Month  in  Spadn^'or  Wretched 
Travelling  through  a  Wretched 
Country.  In  the  matters  of  sense 
and  grammar  his  work  is  so  ludi- 
crously bad  that  it  is  well  he  sup- 
pressed his  name,  which  might  very 
probably  be  identified  with  that  of 
the  colonel  of  heavy  dragoons  who 
scandalized  F.  M.  the  Duke,  and 
hastened  the  examinations  to  which 
comets  and  ensigns  are  now  sub- 
mitted, by  addressing  a  broad  official 
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letter  to  Field-ilfar^ta/  the  Dake  of 
Wellington. 

Of  Mr.  Cayley*8  method  of  be- 
guiling time  by  the  way  we  cannot 
resist  giving  a  specimen,  believing 
that  our  refers  will  be  amused  by 
learning  how  he  endeavoured  to  c(o 
good,  not  by  stealth,  but  by  high- 
way robbery : — 

THE  ADYENTUBE  OF  THE  HABKET- 
aJLBDENEB  OF  MALAGA,  AND  HOW 
liB.  CAYLEY  BOBBED  AND  LEC- 
TUBED  HIM. 

Hereupon  H y  who  happened  to 

have  a  good  deal  of  copper  money, 
began  to  disburse  liberally — so  much  so, 
that  an  old  man  riding  behind  us  on  an 
ass  with  empty  panniers,  seeing  him 
throw  the  immense  sum  of  a  couple  of 
2-cuarto  pieces  to  an  old  hag  with  one 
eye  and  a  grizzly  beard,  thought  it  a 
pity  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  getting 
something  himself,  since  little  fortunes 
were  in  process  of  being  scattered  about 
the  road  with  such  reckless  and  un- 
bounded profusion.  He  came  up  along- 
side, and  entered  into  a  piteous  detail 
of  his  immediate  losses  and  general 
poverty. 

At  first  we  did  not  make  out  exactly 
what  he  would  be  at,  and  listened  to  his 
grievances  civilly ;  but  when  he  wound 
up  with  plain  begging,  the  originality 
'  and  boldness  of  the  idea  of  a  mounted 
beggar  struck  us  in  so  humorous  a  light 
that  we  could  not  help  laughing  in  his 
face.  His  story  was  that  he  htid  come 
into  Malaga  that  morning  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  had  sold  some  garden-stuff 
for  two  dollars,  of  which  he  had  been  in 
some  way  robbed  or  cheated,  and  now 
he  had  not  an  ochavo  in  the  world.  We 
rode  along  before  him  talking  about  his 
case,  when,  as  the  road  had  turned  in 
from  the  coast  and  become  lonely,  an 
idea  struck  me  of  a  sudden. 

*  Suppose  we  rob  him, '  I  said  to  H ; 

'  I'll  be  bound  he  has  the  money  for  his 
cabbac^s  safe  in  his  pocket ;  at  any  rate 
we  will  see.'  He  protested  that  it  was 
eminently  absurd,  and  that  we  might 
get  into  a  tremendous  scrape — but  I 
would  not  listen  to  reason.  I  foresaw  it 
would  be  an  original  adventure.  So  I 
turned  my  pony's  head  and  we  waited 
for  him  to  come  up.  He  quickened  his 
pace  and  overtook  us  again,  making  a 
still  more  piteous  &ce  than  before,  in 
the  evident  impression  that  we  had 
taken  his  misfortunes  into  consideration, 
and  were  about  to  do  something  hand- 
some for  him.  What,  therefore,  must 
his  surprise  and  horror  have  been,  when, 
as  he  got  fairly  between  us,  I  drew  my 
six-barrelled  revolver,  and  thus  addressed 
him. 


'  Impudent  old  scoundrdl — stand  atili- 
— if  thou  stirr'st  hand  or  foot,  or  qpeneefc 
thy  mouth,  I  will  slay  thee  like  a  dog  I 
Thou,  greedy  miscreant,  who  art  evi- 
dently a  man  of  property  and  hast  an 
ass  to  ride  upon,  art  not  satisfied  without 
trying  to  rob  the  truly  poor  of  the  alms 
we  give  them.  Now,  it  is  the  religion  of 
the  Ingleses,  founded  on  the  precept 
and  practice  of  ^e  celebrated  Saint 
Robino  Hoodo,  to  levy  funds  from  stingy 
old  curmudgeons  like  thyself  and  distri- 
bute to  the  poor.  Therefore  at  once 
hand  over  the  two  dollars  of  which  thou 

spakest,  otherwise '  here  I  clicked 

the  cock  of  the  pistol. 

During  this  little  haraneue,  which  was 

delivered  gravely  (though  H was 

obliged  to  turn  away  his  fiice  at  the 
mention  of  Robin  H(K>d  as  a  wndo  muy 
famo»o)f  the  old  culprit  had  gone  down 
on  his  knees,  and  was  trembling  vio- 
lently, and  muttering  deprecations,  for 
the  love  of  the  Virgin.  But  as  I  did  not- 
relax  the  stem  expression  of  my  coun- 
tenance, he  said  in  a  shaky  voice-* 

'  One  moment,  caballeros,  and  I  will 
give  you  all  I  possess.  But  I  am  poor, 
very  poor,  and  I  have  a  sick  wife  at  the 
disposition  of  your  worships — * 

'  Wherefore  art  thou  fumbling  at  thy 
foot  I  Thou  carriest  not  thy  sick  wife  in 
thy  shoe  ?' 

'I  can't  untie  the  string,  my  hand 
trembles  so ;  will  your  worships  permit 
mc  to  take  out  my  knife  V 

I  nodded,  seeing  he  was  really 
frightened,  and  not  at  all  likely  to  do 
any  mischief  with  it.  He  cut  the  thong, 
which  had  been  knotted  over  and  over 
again,  and  taking  the  shoe  off  his  stock- 
ingless  and  filthy  foot,  turned  out  a 
handful  of  small  silver,  chiefly  two-real 
pieces,  into  my  hand.  He  then  groped 
in  his  breeches'  pocket,  and  brought  out 
a  good  deal  of  copper,  which  he  also 
gave  up  with  a  very  submissive  air.  I 
replaced  my  pistol  in  my  faja,  and  made 
as  if  I  would  ride  on.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  his  life  was  no  longer  in  danger,  his 
pecuniary  loss  began  to  work  on  has  con- 
stitution, and  he  burst  into  tears. 

'Come,  now!  None  of  that— or. we 
shall  feel  it  our  dutyto  shoot  thy  donkey, 
that  thou  may'st  have  something  to 
whimper /or.' 

It  was  a  piteous  sight,  to  see  the 
grev-haired  did  imposter  crying  like  a 
child,  and  I  thought  we  had  punished 
him  enough,  so  I  said, 

*  Now  we  know  thou  art  poor,  since 
we  have  taken  thy  money,  we  will  give 
thee  a  trifle.  There'  (dropping  his 
monev  into  his  hat,  which  he  neld  out 
timidly) '  is  something  byway  of  charity; 
and  take  heed  that  thou  begg'st  not 
again  when  thou  hast  money  in   thy 
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pocket,  and  so  remain  with  God,  my 
fiiend.' 

With  this  we  rode  on,  and  were  in 
some  slight  fear  for  the  rest  of  the  day, 
that  he  might  find  some  of  the  Guardia 
Civil,  and  send  them  after  us  to  take  us 
up.  But  I  dare  say  it  never  occurred  to 
him,  as  we  left  him  no  poorer,  that  our 
ofience  was  actionable. 

The  facetious  title-page  of  Mr. 
Caylej*8  book,  designed,  no  doubt, 
by  himself,  bears  for  its  modest 
epigraph  a  remark  from i)(m  Quixote, 
that  no  book  is  so  bad  that  it  does 
not  contain  something  that  is  good. 
The  volumes  thus  inscribed  contain 
a  great  deal  that  is  excellent — ^good 
sense,  good  humour,  gay  fancy,  neat 
style,  a  great  power  of  painting  a 
scene  or  a  character  in  a  lew  appro- 
priate words.  But  the  converse  of 
the  knight's  remark  is  also  true, 
that  no  book  is  so  good  but  that  it 
contains  something  that  might  be 
amended.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Cajr- 
ley,  in  his  next  book  of  travels,  will 
keep  what  he  narrates  separate  from 
what  he  invents.  Instead  of  occu- 
pying different  sides  of  his  Alforjas, 
these  two  materials  are  so  blended 
and  interwoven,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  them  from  each  other. 
When  incidents  are  first  related  as 
facts,  and  then,  a  few  pages  further 
on,  confessed  to  be  fictions,  there 
arises  in  the  reader's  mind  an  unplea- 
sant distrust  of  incidents  in  which 
relation  is  not  neutralized  by  any  sub- 
sequent confession.  Somethings  told 
us  by  Mr.  Cavley  we  must  venture  to 
disbelieve  altogether,  without  any 
such  permission  from  him,  and  with- 
out asking  any  questions — such  as 
the  story  that  he  met  a  friend  tra- 
Tclling  with  his  bride — an  English 
lady  Jane — dressed  in  that  portion 
of  male  attire  which  Mr.  Cayley 
laid  aside  on  entering  Burgos,  and 
wliich  English  ladies  assume  only  in 
a  metaphorical  and  domestic  sense. 
Some  of  the  conversations  with  H. 
are  too  long,  and  the  subjects  out  of 
phice — as,  for  instance,  the  disqui- 
sitions on  Thackeray,  Dickens,  and 
Disraeli.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
Mr.  Cayley *s  criticisms  on  these  dis- 
tinguisned  persons  at  a  proper  time, 
but  not  when  the  matter  in  hand  is 
the  roads  of  Andalusia  or  the  cus- 
toms of  Barbary.  The  author  of 
Vanity  Fair  might  as  well  have 
made  Becky  Sharpe  prattle  to  lord 
Steyne  about  the  Panama  canal«  or 


bave  introduced  a  description  of  a 
bull-fight  into  his  lecture  on  Sterne. 
Mr.  Cayley  likewise  lets  off  puns 
with  a  perverse  and  pestilent  acti- 
vity; and  although  he  hath  his 
ouiver  full  of  them,  he  gleans  after 
tnem  with  an  industry  worthy  of 
better  aims.  Many  of  nis  pages  are 
mere  (as  he  would  call  them)  Cay- 
leydoscopes  of  calembourgs. 

One  word  on  the  publisher's  share 
in  the  manufacture  of  these  Alforja^, 
The  question  why  he  has  spun  out 
into  two  volumes,  of  302  and  315 
pages  respectively,  matter  calculated 
for  a  volume  of  400  pages,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  involves  an  examination 
of  the  vices  of  our  publishing  system, 
and  into  which  want  of  space  forbids 
us  now  to  enter.  The  author  does 
not  appear  to  have  contemplated 
more  than  one  volume,  and  he  has 
designed  his  title-pase  accordingly. 
But  if  Mr.  Bentley  nas  a  right  to 
charge  eighteen  shillings  for  a  book 
in  consideration  of  its  being  in  a  less 
convenient  form  than  that  which 
would  have  cost  eight  shillings,  the 
public  has  at  least  a  right  to  expect 
that  it  shall  be  correctly  printed, 
and  furnished  with  proper  appliances 
for  reference.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
slovenly  and  careless  productions  of 
a  press  remarkable  for  slovenliness 
and  carelessness.  It  is  full  of  typo- 
graphical errors,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  Spanish  word  that  does  not  con- 
tain a  blunder :  at  page  70,  we  are 
referred  to  a  sketch  ofan  olive  mill, 
placed  at  the  head  of  chapter  viii. 
(p.  54),  where  no  illustration  is  to 
be  found ;  there  is  no  list  of  errata ; 
nor  is  there  any  vestige  either  of  an 
index  or  even  of  a  table  of  contents. 
It  is  perhaps  hardly  reasonable  to 
expect  that  Mr.  Bentley  should  do 
for  the  Alfbrjas  what  he  omitted  to 
do  for  Mr.  Bradford's  Correspond' 
ence  of  Charles  F.,  and  what  he  has 
not  yet  done  for  the  voluminous 
Correspondence  of  Horace  Walpole. 
A  book  without  a  table  of  contents 
is  almost  as  imperfect  as  a  watch 
would  be  without  hands ;  and  the 
omission  in  the  case  of  the  book  is 
the  more  dishonest  on  the  part  of 
the  manufacturer,  because  it  is  more 
apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  because 
the  article  cannot,  on  account  of 
the  omission,  be  returned  by  the 
purchaser.  ^ 
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THE  TABLES  TUENED. 

In  tenui  labor,  — ViBG.  Georg.  iv.  6. 

Though  low  the  subject,  it  deseires  our  pains. 


TEN  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion, 
amongst  people  whose  self-com- 
plaoency  or  otner  little  flaws  of 
temper  found  continual  vent  and 
consolation  in  carping  at  the  times 
they  lived  in,  to  adopt,  among 
the  nicknames  for  their  age,  that 
of  utilitarian.  Such  talk  is  fdways 
catching,  and  so  we  have  since,  on 
most  occasions,  when  it  has  been 
thought  appropriate  to  soar  a  little 
into  eloquence,  or  deliver  some 
sententious  platitudes  on  things  in 
ffeneral,  gone  on  reiterating  the 
form  of  words,  *  in  this  our  utili- 
tarian age,'  &c.  There  was  some 
degree  of  truth  included  in  the  epi- 
thet, or  at  least  it  sounded  wise  and 
penetrating;  but  whether  wanted 
as  a  boast  or  sarcasm,  spouters  and 
leading-article  indicters  of  1853  must 
positively  do  without  it,  for  the  uti- 
litarian characteristic  of  the  age  is, 
if  not  eztin^shed,  at  least  totally 
eclijpsed;  either  gone  to  the  lost 
pleiad  and  other  forgotten  lumina- 
ries, or  darkened  by  a '  tenebriferous 
star*  of  the  first  ma^tude,  in  the 
form  of  marvel- lovmg  credulity. 
The  words,  'our  utilitarian  age,' 
must  therefore  be  superseded  b^ 
'  in  our  believing  age.'  The  age,  it 
ifi  true,  considers  herself  too  great 
and  wise  to  relish  quite  her  new  de- 
scriptive epithet ;  she  would  rath^ 
be  the  enlightened,  the  acute,  the 
Boarer  above  prejudices,  or  anything 
but  what  she  is;  but  her  grand- 
daughters will  be  just,  and  many  a 
future  tale  of  ol<^n  times  will  be 
thus  begun : — '  It  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  credulous  nineteenth  century,' 
&c.  Let  us  borrow  for  a  moment 
one  of  the  lights  of  this  nineteenth 
century,  and  by  *  clairvoyant'  assist- 
ance anticipate  the  woros  of  an  his- 
torian of  1913  describing  a  scene  in  a 
London  drawing-room  in  the  month 
•of  May  sixty  years  since. 

Groups  of  talkers  fill  the  room ;  an 
observer  threading  quietly  amongst 
them  might  overhear  in  evexy  one  a 
repetition  of  the  same  conversation  : — 
The  fact  is  not  to  be  disputed — None 
but  the  obstinate  can  contravene  the 
evidence — /  felt  it  ffo— The  table  forced 
itself  away  beneaw  our  hands  —  We 
stood  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  really 


only  half  convinced ;  but  lo !  it  wentr— 
Three  of  our  fiunily  possesi  the  power; 
the  rest  do  not — I  thought  /was  witli- 
out  it,  until  I  found  it  was  my  braoeJe4 
and  my  rings  that  kept  it  imder — /,  too, 
feared  it  was  not  in  me,  but  I  vnUed, 
and  then  it  came.  AU  were  alike  dis- 
cussing a  prodigious  novelty — the  reve- 
lation of  a  locomotive  power  in  tables  of 
mahogany,  oak,  or  rosewood,  or  any 
otiier  wood  that  artisan  might  lay  hui 
hands  on.  Three-fourths  of  every  group 
consisted  of  vociferous  believers,  their 
hearts  full  of  gall  and  bitterness  againcit 
a  fraction  of  Sie  other  fourth,  composed 
of  stiff-necked  infidels.  The  remaining 
fraction  maintained  an  umpire-like  com- 
posure ;  these,  calmly  impartial,  dared 
not  contravene  irrefragable  evidence ; 
they  were  above  credulity,  but  they 
thought  there  must  be  something  in  it. 
The  unconverted  few  having  vainly  tried 
to  edge  in  broken  syllables,  on  common- 
sense,  and  science,  took  refuge  in  uneasy 
smiles,  trying  to  resign  tbnr  norite  to 
the  state  of  things.  In  another  —  a 
smaller  assembly — the  groups  were  leas 
communicative :  they  were  busy.  In 
the  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  Nature  was 
being  interrogated.  In  each  experimenl^ 
four  or  five  pairs  of  hands  were  resting 
by  the  finger-points  upon  a  hat — the 
heads  were  very  close,  and  the  bracelets 
left  with  tile  mammas.  '  Stay,'  cried  a 
fair  experimenter,  'two  ladies  side  hr 
side  will  never  do.'  The  group  is  freak 
disposed — dame  and  cavaher ;  listen  ; — 
Nature  gives  her  answer.  '  It  tremble»^- 
I  feel  it  tremble,'  cries  the  vain  fiur  one. 
'  With  forty  fingers  on  it.  Prodigious  1' 
is  the  daring  murmur  of  an  audacious 
sceptic;  but  the  interruption  does  no 
harm — the  ignorant  disbelief  is  silenced 
by  concentrated  frowns  of  scorn  from  aQ 
the  hat-operators,  and  Nature  goes  on. 
The  hat  whirls  round,  and  with  it  whiil 
along  the  triumphant  discoverers  of 
truth. 

The  twentieth  century  historian 
also  peeps  into  a  ball-room.  His 
page  describes  a  scientific  belle, 
bearing  on  her  shoulders  a  good 
half-bushel  basket  full  of  flowergy 

§old  and  silver  lace,  and  ribbons, 
he  is  imparting  to  her  partner  in 
the  waltz  that  the  philosophy  of 
Table-moving  is  sufBciently  ac- 
counted for  in  Cosmos,  through 
the  agency  of  Arago's  Botatum 
Magnetism ;  while  he  whirls  her  oS, 
remarking  that  they  are  engaged  m, 
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another  and  a  pleasanter  illuBtration 
of  the  same  principle.  Another 
savaniewondeirs  if  the  known  fact — 
viz.,  that  changes  of  temperatore 
elicit  magnetic  currents- has  any 
thing  to  do  with  it,  and  suggests 
that  a  phlegmatic  thumb  touoiing 
an  ardent  little  fbger  might  assist 
in  producing  the  phenomenon. 
'  Thus,'  says  the  historian,  '  did  the 
philosophers  of  the  ball-room  wander 
as  they  stepped  into  the  obscure 
domain  of  Magnetism/ 

When  Galvani  first  stimulated 
the  nerve  fibres  of  a  frog  by  the  con- 
tact of  two  dissimilar  metals,  he 
little  thought  that  a  succeeding  ge- 
neration would  see  the  fibres  of  a 
mahogany  table's  legs  stimulated  by 
the  contact  of  human  hands;  still 
less  did  he  dream  of  the  phenomenon 
being  found  to  be  dependent  on  the 
active  will  of  the  experimenters. 
This  element  of  will,  mixed  up 
with  galvanic  power,  opens  a  vast 
field  for  speculation,  in  our  own 
particular  state  of  ignorance,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  as  the  people  in  the 
table  ejq>eriment  are  supposed  to 
supply  the  place  of  a  voltaic  battery, 
we  must,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
similarity,  presume  some  exercise  of 
active-mmded  determination  on  the 
part  of  ALL  galvanic  troughs.  The 
young  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who 
are  generally  most  eager  to  support 
the  agency  of  will  in  these  experi- 
ments, have  possibly  been  led  to  the 
belief  in  it  by  some  floating  notions 
BilKmt  j)ogitive  electricity.  However 
that  may  be,  these  volitionists,  if 
they  come  to  any  definite  ideas  on 
the  subject,  ought  to  be  unwilling 
to  trust  any  of  their  particular  com- 
munications to  the  telegraph,  for 
that  *  scum  of  the  great  CErsted's 
discoveries'  might  be  seized  with  a 
will  of  its  own,  only  to  take  cross- 
question  and  crooked-answer  mes- 
sages. 

But  we  must  deal  gently  with  the 
whimsical  public,  or  at  least  not 
forget  the  respect  due  to  many  a 
wise  and  even  learned  sexagenarian 
believer  in  the  mysterious  table- 
moving  agency,  whose  ideas  on  na- 
tural phuosophy  are  not  expected 
to  be  so  deep  and  lucid  as  th^  are 
on  politics,  tneology,  or  law.  What- 
ever may  be  said  against  the  common 
^poaition  to  give  credence  to  im- 
poBtoiB,   the   table-turning    eiror* 


when  divested  of  its  chief  fdly — 
the  mystery  of  volition — ^may  have 
found  its  way  through  a  certain 
vague  knowledge  of  some  facts  in 
natural  philosophy  which  have  been 
erroneously  applied  to  it. 

A  semblance,  at  least,  of  several 
excuses  may  be  found  for  the  benefit 
of  the  half-superstitious,  half-scien- 
tific acceptors  of  the  fact  They 
may  have  read,  for  instance,  that  the 
electrical  equilibrium  is  very  '  easily 
disturbed,'  or  that  there  exist  innu- 
merable causes,  always  in  action, 
tending  to  the  production  of  elec- 
trical currents.  We  wiQ  allow  them 
to  make  the  most  of  the  inference 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  refer  the 
doe  efiects  to  each  cause. 

Again,  they  may  hare  heard  of 
the  fact,  shown  by  Davy,  that  elec- 
trical phenomena  are  more  active  ia 
carbonized  and  heated  atmospheres  ; 
and  having  pressed  this  truth  into 
their  service,  they  might  presume 
that  a  crowded  soiree  is  a  locality 
especially  favourable  for  such  deve- 
lopment of  electricity.  They  may 
further  have  imagined  that  the  close 
grou{>ing  of  the  animal  battery  might 
deteriorate  and  heat  the  surrounding 
air,  and  so  assist  in  the  activity  <^ 
the  electric  agency. 

With  greater  plausibility  they 
may  have  referred  to  the  known 
generation  of  eleetrioiiy  in  living 
animals ;  the  capacity  of  the  Gym- 
notus,  the  Silurus-electricus,  and  the 
Torpedo  may  have  led  to  the  belief 
that  some  similar  or  even  greater 
power  of  communicating  electno 
force  might  reside  in  the  human 
frame ;  not  knowing  that  these  ani- 
mals are  indued  wiUi  that  power  as 
an  engine  of  defence,  and  tnat  man 
is  not  furnished  with  the  especial 
organization  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  Many  facts,  popularljf^ 
Known,  such  as  electricity  elicited 
from  hair,  &c.,  are  very  likely  to 
suggest  fallacious  notions,  and  ele- 
mentary works  on  the  subject  are  so 
worded  as  to  encourage  flights  of 
imagination  ;  anticipations  are  to  be 
found  in  them  of  the  most  vague 
and  unlimited  applications  of  gal- 
vanic force ;  they  speak  of  its  pos- 
sible substitution  iot  every  known 
mechanical  power — steam,  wind, 
water,  heat,  even  Ericson's  new 
caloric  wonder,  all  are  foredoomed 
to  be  hereafter  superseded. 
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We  dare  not  ourselves  wholly 
contravene  the  possibility  of  any  yet 
imdiTnlged  results  of  tne  appbca- 
tions  of  science,  therefore  we  are 
the  more  willing  to  be  lenient  to- 
wards any  who  have  jumped  at  mar- 
vels on  the  subject ;  misled  as  they 
have  been  by  works  designed  for 
popular  instruction  aboun£ng  with 
grandiloquent  expressions  on  the 
subject  of  magnetic  influence,  such 
as  *  gigantic,  *  endless,'  *  unli- 
mited, *  *  incomprehensible,'  '  ubi- 
quity,' and  so  forth. 

We  are  willing  to  concede  the 
benefit  of  these  and  similar  consi- 
derations to  many  who  have  been  led 
into  the  fashionable  delusion,  a  delu- 
sion so  general,  so  sudden,  and  so 
short,  that  we  confidently  predict  the 
paroxysm  will  have  passed  away  be- 
fore me  ink  we  use  is  fairly  dry ; 
and  the  actors  in  these  scenes  of 
most  ludicrous  credulity  will  then 
find  themselves  unable  to  believe  in 
the  existence  of  the  frenzy  of  which 
they  are  now  partakers. 

That  such  ephemeral  marvels 
should  be  allowed  to  fade  away  from 
public  notice  without  reasonable  ex- 
planation is  to  be  expected  as  a 
Kindred  folly  to  that  which  caused 
them  to  be  so  wildly  taken  up,  and 
so  perversely  encumbered  with  ig- 
norant exaggeration.  It  is  there- 
fore not  unprofitable  to  detain  them 
for  a  space,  in  order  to  examine  into 
their  real  origin,  to  search  if  truth 
in  any  measure  might  be  found  in 
it,  and  to  turn  sucn  meteoric  ap- 
pearances on  the  surface  of  society 
to  account  as  admonitory  warnings 
against  the  folly  in  general  of  a  too 
easy  credulity. 

The  'table  moving,'  then,  has 
some  truth  at  its  foundation ;  it 
is  neither  sleight  of  hand,  a  delu- 
sion, nor  the  result  of  a  mysterious 
agency  of  any  kind.  Dispassionate 
common  sense  is  sufiicient  to  discern 
an  actual  power,  great  enough  to 
deceive  not  only  the  huge  tribe  of 
wonder  seekers,  but  many  of  the 
more  sober-minded  who  have  made 
the  trial  without  prdudice. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  combat 
the  idea  that  that  power  could  be 
galvanic,  since  the  very  nature  of 


electrical   currents  is  directly  op- 
posed to  it. 

The  real  moving  force  in  the 
table  exhibition  is  in  fact  mechani- 
cal, and  the  power,  though  of  the 
simplest  kind,  is  so  applied  that  its 
extent  is  delusive,  bemg  almost  im- 
perceptible to  those  who  exercise  it. 
In  some  of  the  experiments  the 
hands  are  so  arranged  that  each  per- 
son's lefl  is  placed  upon  his  neigh- 
bour's right,  or  vice  ventA.  A  mere 
placing  of  the  hands  on  the  table 
ensures  a  certain  amount  of  actual 
force  in  a  particular  direction,  which, 
force  can  be  thus  demonstrated. 


Let  T  ^  be  the  top  of  a  table ;  and 
let  A  0  and  b  c  be  taken  to  represent 
the  directions  of  the  pressure  of  any 
two  adjoining  hands  applied  on  the 
table  at  c.  Produce  a  c  and  b  c  to 
E  and  D,  and  take  c  d  and  c  e  to 
represent  the  forces  apphed  by  the 
arms  respectively. 

By  the  resolution  of  forces  c  D* 
can  be  resolved  into  the  two  forces 
c  H,  H  D,  or  c  H,  c  o,  of  which  c  h 
acting  perpendicularly  on  the  table 
can  have  no  eflect  in  turning  it ;  it 
would  tend  to  tilt  the  table,  were  it 
not  counteracted  by  a  similar  force 
at  K  exercised  by  another  individual 
at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  :  as, 
however,  the  chances  are  immense 
against  the  hands  all  round  resting 
equally  on  the  table  even  this  force 
must  be  considered;  for  wherever 
thepressure  is  greatest  the  eflect  upon 
the  opposite  side  of  the  table  will  be 
to  remove  its  pressure  on  the  floor, 
and  thus  to  favour  the  rotation  of  the 
table  by  removing  the  friction.  But 
the  force  c  o  acts  in  the  direction  of 
a  tangent  to  the  table,  and  tends  to 
move  it  from  c  to  o.  By  the  same 
reasoning  the  force  c  e  can  be  re- 


*  For  simplicity,  that  part  of  the  force  only  which  acts  in  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  rotation,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  tangent  to  the  circuinferenoe  of 
the  table,  or  parallel  to  sach  plane,  is  considered. 
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solved  into  c  H  and  c  f,  of  which 
c  F  will  be  opposed  to  c  g,  and  will 
tend  to  counteract  it,  or  to  more 
the  table  from  c  to  f. 

It  is  by  the  dijQTerence  of  these 
forces  c  g  and  c  f  that  the  table  is 
made  to  turn.  The  force  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  wind  on  the  sails  of  a 
windmill,  which  also  produces  rota- 
tory motion.  In  the  case  of  the 
mill  the  force  is  applied  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  plane  of  rotation,  and 
the  sail  receives  the  force  at  an 
angle.  In  the  table  the  force  is  ap- 
plied at  an  angle,  and  the  table  is 
Borizontal  or  parallel  to  the  plane  of 
rotation. 

The  resolved  part  of  the  force  is 
in  both  cases  precisely  the  same, 
and  in  both,  though  small  compared 
with  the  whole  force,  is  sufficient  for 
the  motion  to  be  accounted  for.  In 
the  mill  sail  the  combination  is  made 
up  by  every  part  of  the  sail  being 
strucK  by  the  wind,  and  the  ejQTect 
is  increased  by  the  absence  of  any 
opposing  force. 

It  is  thus  demonstrated  that  there 
is  a  definite  turning  power  exerted 
by  every  hand  all  round  the  table, 
greater  or  less  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  pressure,  and  to  the  angle 
at  which  the  force  is  appUed.  If 
both  hands  of  each  person  were  laid 
independently  on  the  table,  and 
equal  pressure  made  by  them,  the 
moving  force  would  then  be  neutra- 
lized, for  then  c  g  would  be  equal 
to  c  F,  but  when  every  person  has  one 
hand  placed  beneath,  and  the  other 
above,  his  neighbour's  on  each  side, 
the  probability  is  that  the  difference 
of  position  will  cause  an  excess  of 
pressure  by  one  hand  compared  with 
the  other,  and  that  all,  or  most  of 
either  the  right  hands  together,  or 
the  left  hands  together,  will  be  doing 
more  than  the  fellow  hands.  This 
excess  of  pressure ^  whether  great  or 
small,  constitutes  the  force  hy  which 
tlie  table  obtains  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  pursue 
the  explanation.  It  is  apparent  that 
all  the  ri^ht  and  all  the  left  hands 
being  similarly  circumstanced  are 
likely  to  act  in  concert,  and  the 
direction  of  the  table's  motion  will 
depend  on  which  hands  give  the 
greater  pressure.  The  interval  be- 
fore success  is  just  such  time  as  may 
elapse  before  some  slightly  increased 


force  is  used  simultaneously  by  two 
or  more  individuals.  The  very 
smallest  movement  is  perceived  by 
the  expectant  circle,  and  the  rotatory 
motion  once  induced  the  mere  con- 
tact of  each  hand  with  the  surface  of 
the  table  suffices  without  further 
pressure  to  bring  it  onwards,  no  in- 
dividual feeling  that  he  helps. 

The  table  experiment  is  so  craflihr 
devised  that  the  same  union  of  hancu 
that  suggests  the  idea  of  an  elec- 
tric cham  ensures  also  an  adequate 
multiplication  of  mechanical  power, 
the  arrangement  requiring  persons 
in  sufficient  number  to  compass  the 
table;  and  another  mode,  that  of 
placing  the  thumb  on  the  neigh- 
bour's little  finger,  insures  similar 
force  and  similar  multiplication  of 
persons.  It  is,  however,  sufficient 
merely  to  touch  the  table  with  the 
fingers,  for,  unless  the  direction  at 
which  the  force  is  apphed  be  perpen- 
dicular to  the  top  or  the  table,  which 
is  nearly  impossible,  resolvedforce  of 
some  extent  mtist  be  generated.  If 
the  deflection  from  the  perpendicu- 
lar be  small,  and  the  pressure  also 
very  slight,  the  chances  wiU  merely 
be  increased  of  a  longer  interval  be- 
fore sufficient  consent  happens  in 
order  to  begin  the  motion. 

The  popular  objection  to  the 
truth  of  this  explanation  will  no 
doubt  lie  in  the  belief  that  no  force 
whatever  is  exercised  by  any  indivi" 
dual ;  buUgranting  that  all  the  oper- 
ators are  honestly  avoiding  the  ex- 
ercise of  any  force  of  which  they  are 
sensible,  the  fact  still  remains  that 
the  mere  placing  of  the  hands  on 
the  table  is  of  itself  an  appreciable 
force ;  that  force  may  be  excessively 
minute,  but  when  multiplied  by 
combination,  which  combination 
must  by  the  auccession  of  chances 
occur  in  course  of  time,  the  force 
beoomes  considerable,  and  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  effect  pro- 
duced. 

As  a  device  to  procure  success, 
some  persons  blow  on  the  table, 
and  this,  while  it  conduces  to  a  belief 
in  something  marvellous,  is  in  fact 
a  good  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the 
foregoing  explanation.  They  all  lean 
towards  the  table  to  blow,  which 
position  inevitably  requires  some  in- 
crease of  stress  upon  the  hands,  and 
probably  separates  them  wider,  caus- 
mg  the  force  to  be  applied  at  a  greater 
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angle.  The  act  of  blowing  also  in- 
duces a  muscular  effort  which  fa- 
vours inequality  of  pressure. 

No  one  who  sees  the  'Barker's 
mills,'  now  so  freely  imitated  in  the 
filtering  shops  doubts  the  cause  of 
their  motion  of  rotation,  and  yet  be- 
fore the  opening  is  made  in  the  arm 
of  the  mill  Uie  same  pressure  exists 
which  afterwards  produces  the  mo- 
tion, but  exists  in  a  state  of  equili- 
brium. As  soon  as  this  equilibrium 
is  disturbed  by  making  an  opening 
in  the  side  for  the  water  to  escape, 
the  pressure  on  the  side  opposite 
being  uncounteracted,  causes  a 
movement  of  rotation  in  the  arm  of 
the  miU.  It  is  not  the  resistance  of 
the  atmosphere,  as  supposed  by  some, 
which  produces  the  motion,  for  it 
would  take  place  in  a  vacuum.  While 
the  hands  on  the  table  press  equally 
the  case  is  the  same  as  the  undis- 
turbed equilibrium  of  the  mill ;  but  as 
perfectly  equable  pressure  is  all  but 
mipossible,  the  difference  causes  a 
state  identical  with  the  mill  in 
action,  afler  its  equilibriimi  has  been 
disturbed. 

The  ef&cacy  of  combined  force  is 
not,  in  general,  sufQciently  estimated. 
Pituitical  experiments  oi  the  simul- 
taneous exercise  of  a  number  of 
minute  forces  would  give  results 
startling  to  many  of  our  wonder- 
seekers.  It  would  surprise  the 
same  nimiber  of  individualis  who  are 
experimenting  on  a  tal)le  to  find 
that  Uie  first  joint  of  the  little  finger 
of  only  one  hand  of  each  would  lift 
the  same  table  with  the  greatest 
ease  if  care  were  taken  to  obey  a 
signal  with  precision,  so  that  the 
whole  united  force  might  be  applied 
at  the  same  instant  of  time.  The 
Bailors'  chorus  when  they  move  the 
capstan  is  nothiujg  less  than  a  device 
to  ensure  the  emcacy  of  combined 
efibrts ;  the  rowers'  measured  stroke, 
and  many  otherinstances,wiUsuggest 
themselves  as  familiarly  understood; 
but  one  instance  of  the  effect  of 
combined  force  gave  rise,  not  many 
years  ago,  to  speculations  on  its 
cause  almost  as  empirical  as  those 
which  have  lately  occunied  society, 
and  has  been  rendered  still  more 
remarkable  by  the  way  in  which 
Sir  David  Brewster  has  recorded  it. 
At  page  246  of  his  Natural  Magic 
we  nnd  as  follows : — 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  mez- 
plicable  experimentB  relative  to  tbe 
Btrength  of  the  human  frame,  which  yoa 
have  yourself  seen  and  admked,  is  Uiat 
in  which  a  heavy  man  is  raised  with  the 
greatest  facility,  when  he  is  lifted  up  the 
instant  that  his  own  lungs  and  those  of 
the  persons  who  raise  him  are  inflated 
with  air.  This  experiment  was,  I  be- 
lieve, first  shown  in  England  a  few  yeara 
ago  by  Major  H.,  who  saw  it  performed 
in  a  large  party  at  Venice,  under  tiie 
direction  of  an  of&cer  of  the  Amerioaii 
navy.  As  Major  H.  performed  it  more 
than  once  in  my  presence  I  shall  describe 
as  nearly  as  possible  the  method  whioh 
he  prescribed.  The  heaviest  person  in 
the  party  lies  down  upon  two  duurs,  lus 
legs  being  supported  by  one  and  his  back 
by  the  other.  Four  persons,  one  at  eaoh 
leg,  and  one  at  each  shoulder,  then  tiy 
to  raise  him,  and  they  find  his  dead 
weight  to  be  very  great,  from  the  diffi- 
culty they  experience  in  supporting  him. 
When  be  is  replaced  in  the  chair,  each 
of  the  four  persons  takes  hold  of  the 
body  as  before,  and  the  person  to  be 
lifted  gives  two  signals,  by  ftlApping  hie 
hands.  At  the  first  signal  he  bima<^]f 
and  the  four  lifters  begin  to  draw  a  long 
and  full  breath,  and  when  the  inhalation 
is  completed,  or  the  lungs  filled,  the 
second  signsJ  is  given  for  raising  the 
person  from  the  chair.  To  his  own  sur- 
prise and  that  of  his  bearers  he  rises  with 
the  greatest  fiunlity,  as  if  he  were  no 
heavier  than  a  feather.  On  several  oc- 
casions I  have  observed  that  when  one 
of  the  bearers  perform  his  part  ill,  by 
making  the  inhalation  out  of  time,  the 
part  of  the  body  which  he  tries  to  raise 
is  left  as  it  were  behind.  As  you  have 
repeatedbr  seen  this  experiment,  and 
have  perrormed  the  part  both  of  the  load 
and  of  the  bearer,  you  can  testi^  how 
remarkable  the  effects  appear  to  all  par- 
ties, and  how  complete  is  the  oonviota<m 
either  that  the  load  has  been  lightened 
or  the  bearer  strengthened  by  tibe  pre- 
scribed process. 

At  Venice  the  experiment  was  per- 
formed in  a  much  more  imposing  man* 
ner.  The  heaviest  man  in  l^e  party  was 
raised  and  sustained  upon  the  points  of 
the  forefingers  of  six  persons.  Major  H. 
declared  that  the  experiment  could  not 
succeed  if  the  person  lifted  were  placed 
upon  a  board,  and  the  strength  of  the 
individuals  applied  to  the  l^rd.  He 
conceived  it  necessary  that  the  bearers 
should  communicate  directly  with  the 
body  to  be  raised.  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  any  experiments 
relative  to  these  curious  fieZots ;  but 
whether  the  general  effect  is  an  iilusion, 
er  the  result  of  known  or  of  new  prin- 
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<nple8,  the  subject  merits  a  oanfiul  inyes- 
tlgation.* 

This  narratiTe  is  opened  bj  as- 
suming that  the  mysterioTiB  agency 
ifl  connected  with  the  inflation  of 
the  lungs  with  air,  just  as  the  table- 
moving  is  assumed  to  take  place,  by 
the  agency  of  electricity  and  some 
mysterious  volition :  and  the  hidden 
principle  which  enables  the  body  to 
DC  lifted  is  reconmiended  by  the 
author  to  the  searching  eye  of  sci- 
ence, as  dependent  on  yet  unknown 
laws.  The  real  power,  however, 
consists  in  neither  more  nor  less 
than  in  the  efficacy  of  combined 
efforts,  simidtaneousiy  applied.  As 
the  very  smallest  interval  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  individual  forces 
leaves  them  as  so  many  isolated  and 
wholly  inadequate  attempts,  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  signal  is  explained. 
The  usual  weight  of  a  man,  say  140 
pounds,  divided  between  eight 
liands,  would  give  17^  pounds  for 
each  hand  to  raise,  a  truly  insignifi- 
ant  weight;  and  the  expedient  of 
inflating  the  lungs  is  a  mere  nrepa- 
ration  for  the  second  signaX  the 
answer  to  which  is  thus  precisely 
insured.  The  inflation  of  the  lifted 
person's  lungs  mi^ht  assist  in  keep- 
mg  the  body  rigid,  and  in  the 
lifters  it  might  give  some  little  aid, 
since  the  act  of  inspiration  fixes  the 
muscles  and  affords  a  foiaU  (Tappui 
to  the  arms.  This  accessory 
strength  is,  however,  superfluoiu. 
In  the  Venetian  experiment,  said 
to  be  so  much  more  imposing  in  man- 
ner, the  weight  divided  among 
twelve  fingers  would  be  about 
11  or  12  pounds  each,  by  no  means 
a  heavy  load,  even  on  the  tip,  since 
a  woman's  little  finger  has,  on  trial, 
been  found  able  to  raise  a  14-pound 
weight  with  the  utmost  ease.  That 
a  name  so  justly  great  in  the  annals 
of  science  as  Sir  David  Brewster's 
should  sanction  the  dissemination  of 
a  fallacy  like  this, — that  he  should 
gravely  suggest  a  contradiction  of 
the  laws  of  physics,  by  recording 
the  conviction  of  the  experimenters 
that  the  load  had  actually  been 
lightened,  and  that  he  should  sum 
up  all,  by  declaring  the  subject '  to 
merit  a  careful  mvestigation,'  is 
even  more  surprising  than  the  follies 


of  the  day,  and  would  furnish  a 
more  eloquent  excuse  than  any  yet 
suggested  for  those  who  have  been 
deluded  by  such  absurdities. 

The  turning  of  a  key  tied  in  the 
inside  of  a  book  is  an  old  experi- 
ment, now  revived  as  a  satellite 
wonder  to  the  table  phenomenon. 
The  key  is  suspended  oetween  two 
opposing  fingers,  and  it  is  willed  to 
turn.  The  operation  of  a  physical 
power  in  this  experiment  is,  how- 
ever, quite  intelligible.  If  a  ball  be 
suspeiuled  by  a  string,  and  pressed 
at  any  point  other  than  in  a  plane 
passing  through  the  centre,  which  is 
the  centre  of  gravity,  such  pressure, 
HOWEVER  SMALL,  will  make  it  turn 
round  that  ceniare  of  gravity.  A 
billiard  ball  is  a  familiar  illustration 
of  the  same  principle ;  every  player 
knows  that  if  he  strike  his  ball  out 
of  the  centre,  it  will  spin,  or  rotate 
round  its  centre  of  gravity.  The 
key  is  held  between  two  opposing 
fiingers,  the  extremity  of  eaon 
touches  the  shank  of  the  key,  whidh 
is  a  cylinder,  and  similarly  affected 
to  a  ball.  So  long  as  both  fingers 
press  directly  through  the  centre  of 
the  section,  m  perfect  opposition  to 
each  other,  no  movement  of  rotation 
can  take  place,  but  the  sli^test  de- 
viation of  either  finger  Scorn  that 
direction  generates  an  obliaue  foroe, 
part  of  which  may  be  resolved  into 
the  direction  of  the  tangent  to  tiie 
circumference  of  the  shank,  which 
oonstitutes  a  turning  force.  This 
nnall  effect  of  turning  power  places 
the  opposing  finger  out  of  ita  imme- 
diate antagonistic  direction,  and 
gives  to  it  precisely  the  same  rela- 
tive position  as  the  first  finger  holds 
to  the  original  plane  passing  through 
the  centre,  thus  doubling  the  aber- 
rating power.  Every  particle  of 
angular  motion  in  azimuth,  as  it  is 
astronomically  called,  increases  the 
force.  The  kej^,like  the  table  turning, 
waits  till  a  minute  aberration  com- 
mences, the  chances  in  favour  of 
departure  from  direct  pressure  bein^ 
far  greater  than  those  in  favour  of 
its  long  preservation. 

A  current  of  air  would  %psist  this 
little  force,  which  is  continually 
acting;  hence  may  be  understood 
the  efficacy  of  attempts  to  increase 
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the  tumiDg  power  by  devices— sxich, 
for  instance,  as  mesmeric  passes; 
the  action  of  the  hand  produces  the 
requisite  current:  were  the  key 
hung  by  a  thread,  the  slightest 
breath  of  air  would  produce  a  turn- 
ing motion;  and  could  the  whole 
earth  be  suspended  in  the  same 
way,  a  mouse  would  have  the  power 
to  move  it. 

Lord  Bacon  merely  enunciates 
such  facts  as  these  in  his  Novum 
Organum,  although  his  statements 
are  now  revived,  and  by  some  re- 
garded as  prophetic  as  shadowing 
a  mysterious  principle  applicable  to 
their  table-turning  faith.  "When  ho 
said,  however,  that  all  bodies,  when 
pressed  upon,  have  a  tendency 
to  take  upon  them  a  turning  motion, 
he  was  only  stating  that  which  he 
accurately  observed,  a  fact  which 
was  then,  as  now,  beyond  all  con- 
troversy, and  the  governing  laws  of 
which  are  in  the  present  day  taught 
to  every  Cambridge  freshman  who 
reads  mechanics. 

It  is  really  wonderful  to  reckon 
how  small  a  modicum  of  common 
sense  might  have  dispelled  the  de- 
lusion of  the  *  table  moving,*  had 
the  possessors  willed  to  use  it ;  and 
sad  to  think  how  tolerant  the  world 
is  of  every  error,  folly,  or  absurdity, 
even  of  the  moral  evils  to  which  the 
kindred  inventions  of  the  table  trick 
are  tending,  of  everything,  in  fact, 
but  of  the  still  small  voice  of  reason. 
It  would  be  not  unprofitable  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  that  depar- 
ture from  rational  sobriety  of 
thought  which  we  now  predict,  in 
sober  earnest,  will  make  posterity 
look  back  on  us  with  mixed  wonder 


and  contempt.     The  table-moving 
frenzy,  spread  over  two  continents, 
is  but  a  slight  incident  in  the  history 
of  society,  but  that  unhealthy  state 
which  prepared  the  ground  for  so 
facile  a  reception  of  such  follies  ia 
no  light  matter  for  reflection.     The 
propensity  to  discover  wisdom  in 
ideas  which  seem  foolish  or  incom- 
prehensible to  men  in  general,  is  a 
very  common  form  of  vanity,  and 
the  temptation  rises  in  proportion, 
as  the  rejectors  of  false  propositions 
possess  superior  claims  to  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.    It  is  a  glory 
to  see  further  into  truth  than  men  of 
higher  education  can  see,  and  where 
vanity  suggests  a  strife,  temper  soon 
steps  in  to  sharpen  weapons  of  as- 
sault. Cries  against  prejudice,  wilful 
bhndness,  class-interests,  and  so  on, 
have  been  used  by  the  victims  of  all 
the  quackeries  and  follies  of  the  last 
ten  years,  and  have  helped  the  selfish 
designs  of  many  a  trader  in  absurdi- 
ties.   Mere  empyricism  is,  however, 
but  a  minor  evu,  but  when  psycho- 
logical speculations  are  grorted  on 
it    the    tendency  of   indulging    in 
credulity   ceases   to    be    harmless. 
When  new  attributes  are  assigned 
to  man — as  in  the  pretended  power 
to  summon  departed  spirits — when 
new    ideas    are     started,     which, 
if  carried    out,  would    undermine 
every  truth  a  Christian  could  re- 
pose on,  when  the  monstrous  pre- 
tension is  actually  put  forth  that  one 
human  mind  may  obtain  power  un- 
limited above  another,  it  is  time  for 
all  who  value  truth  or  wisdom  to 

Eause  and  ask  whether  it  is  justi- 
able  even  in  trifles  to  foster  such  a 
dangerous  characteristic  of  the 
times. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  CEBTAIK  BONES  FOUND  IN  A  VAULT  BENEATH 
BOTHWELL  CHUBCH,  NOBTHAMPTONSHIBE. 


NOTWITHSTANDINGthewon- 
ders  of  Mesmerism  and  vagaries 
of  the  Rapparees,  or  whatever  those 
modem  sorcerers  may  call  them- 
selves, who  hold  nightlj  converse 
with  departed  souls  tliroagh  the 
somewhat  unspiritual  medium  of 
hard  knocks,  it  is  not  often  in  the 

S resent  day  that  a  matter-of-fact  in- 
ividual  has  the  opportunity  of 
passing  an  afternoon  in  the  society 
of  some  thirty  thousand  dead  men ! 
Such,  however,  was  the  luck,  not 
many  weeks  ago,  of  the  writer  of 
these  pages ;  and  the  impression 
made  upon  a  mindbut  little  hardened 
by  antiquarian  research,  together 
with  the  fact  that  this  extraordinary 
assemblage  should  have  hitherto 
created  no  excitement  or  inquiry 
at  all  proportionate  to  its  interest, 
has  induced  him  to  put  on  paper 
a  simple  statement  of  what  he  men 
saw  and  heard  concerning  these 
relics  of  an  age  long  since  gone  by, 
in  hopes  that  the  attention  of  certam 
idle  archseolo^ians  being  directed  to 
this  ample  field  for  conjecture,  they 
may  hit  upon  some  plausible  solu- 
tion of  a  problem  which  has  sorely 
puzzled  tnose  landward  wits  Uiat 
have  already  been  exercised  upon 
its  mysteries. 

In  the  heart  of  Northamptonshire, 
(a  county,  by  the  way,  ricn  in  anti- 
quarian treasures,  and  within  easy 
distance  of  Xetterii)g  and  Market- 
Harborough,)  stands  the  picturesque 
and  curious  old  town  of  Bowell,  or 
iKothwell,  as  it  is  more  properly 
called,  the  ancient  name  given  in 
Domesday  Book  being  IU>dewell, 
and  a  more  pleasant  locale  it  is  not 
easy  to  imagine.  Without  dwell- 
ing upon  its  advantages,  as  lying 
on  the  very  skirts  of  those  Happy 
Hunting-grounds,  a  perfect  paraaise 
to  the  lovers  of  the  ciiase,  wnich  the 
Mongol  would  call  the  Land  of 
Grass,  and  the  scarlet-coated  Eng- 
lishman denominates  'the  Harbo- 
rough  Country,'  it  can  boast  a  situa- 
tion equally  charming  to  the  ad- 
mirer of  the  nicturesoue  as  to  the 
break-neck  follower  of  Diana.  Sunny 
slopes,  rich  meadows,  leafy  wood- 
lands, and  trim  pleasure-grounds 
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adorn  the  neighbourhood;  but  on 
these,  having  no  property  for  sale 
in  the  vicinity,  it  is  not  our  province 
to  enlarge.  Of  the  town  itself  and 
its  antiquities,  its  ruined  market- 
place, its  quaint  old  hospital,  and 
its  magnificent  church,  we  cannot 
resist  saying  a  few  words  ere  we 
conduct  the  inquirer  down — down 
into  the  gloomy  vaults  where  sun- 
light never  penetrates — and  show 
him  the  mouldering  remains  of  those 
once  like  himself,  clothed  in  beauty 
and  vigour,  and  priding  themselves, 
it  may  be  like  him,  more  upon  the 
strength  and  symmetry  of  theperish- 
able  casket  thjan  the  parity  of  the 
immortal  gem  within. 

The  first  object  that  strikes  upon 
the  eye  of  the  most  careless  way- 
farer, as  he  rides  throug^h  Eothwell, 
is  a  square  stone -bmlt  market- 
place, partly  in  ruins,  but  looking 
the  more  dilapidated  from  its  never 
having  been  completely  finished. 
The  arms  of  several  gentlemen  of 
the  county,  probably  friends  of  the 
projector,  are  carved  on  the  outside 
under  the  cornice,  and  round  it  is  a 
Latin  inscription,  setting  forth  in 
quaint  language  t^t  it  is  '  the  work 
of  Sir  Thomas  Tresham — a  boon  to 
his  beloved  fatherland — that  in  this 
disinterested  erection  he  seeks  no 
advantage  for  himself,  but  merely 
the  common  good,  and  the  imperish- 
able glory  of  his  personal  friends ;' 
and  concluding  with  an  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense  sort  of  flourish— 
Male  qtd  interpretatur  digitus  hand 
tanto  est  bono.  His  anathema, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  does  not  allude  to 
the  construing  of  Sir  Thomas's 
Latin,  at  which  many  an  unlettered 
squire  must  ere  now  have  tried 
his  hand,  but  simply  to  the  malice 
of  those  detractors  who  would  infer 
the  knight's  vainglorious  thirst  for 
fame  from  his  undertaking  an  edi- 
fice like  the  one  in  question,  cere 
perennius.  This  is  tne  same  Sir 
Thomas  Tresham  who  was  after- 
wards concerned  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  of  combustible  memory,  and 
hence  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that,  if 
not  an  ambitious,  he  was  at  least  a 
vastly  stirring  gentleman,  even  in 
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those  Btirrin^  times.  The  whole 
conclades  witn  a  date,  setting  forth 
that  the  edifice  was  constracted  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1577. 

During  the  rei^  of  that  second 
Solomon,  James  1.,  Northamptcm- 
shire  seems  to  have  been  a  very  hot- 
bed of  treason.  At  Fawsley,  the  scat 
of  Sir  Charles  Knightley,  Bart,  (by 
the  way,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
OLD  places  in  England),  a  room  is 
still  shown  in  which  Guy  Fawkea 
and  his  associates  held  their  secret 
meetings,  and  of  which  the  entrance 
and  egress  are  to  this  day  a  marvel 
to  all  who  behold  it.  At  Bushton, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Hope,  within  two 
miles  of  Rothwell,  a  detached  build- 
ing, several  hundred  paces  from  the 
house,  and  said  to  communicate  with 
it  by  an  imderground  passage,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  favourite 
rendezvous  of  the  conspirators, 
where  they  might  arrange  their 
plans  and  construct  their  Reworks, 
uninterrupted  and  unsuspected ; 
whilst  the  ancient  family  of  Catesby 
r— which  seems  to  have  supplied 
alternate  favourites  and  rebels  from 
William,  minion  of  Eichard  III., 
and  slain  on  Bosworth  field  by  the 
Crookback's  side,  down  to  Eobert, 
prime  mover  and  originator  of  the 
Gunpowder  Plot — ^is  essentially  and 
entirelv  indigenous  to  Northampton- 
shire alone. 

But  Bothwell  can  boast  of  others, 
besides  its  adventurous  Sir  Thomas, 
who  bid  for  immortality,  and  in  a 
more  legitimate  way.  In  the  church, 
of  which  we  shaU  presently  have  to 
speak,  stands  a  huge  stone  coffin, 
surmounted  by  a  brass  plate,  on 
which  is  engraved  the  likeness  of  a 
venerable  man,  with  flowing  beard 
and  hair,  devoutly  kneeling  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer ;  on  one  side  is 
represented  the  suppliant's  coat-of- 
arms,  and  beneath  is  an  inscription 
in  the  Latin  language  signifying 
the  inefficiency  of  works  without 
faith,  and  setting  forth,  though  in 
other  words,  the  humble  confession, 
that  when  all  is  done  we  are  but  un- 
profitable servants.  Tliis  plat€  bears 
the  effigy  of  one  Owen  Eagsdale,  of 
whom  uttle  is  known  save  nis  piety 
and  his  demise  in  the  year  1591. 
His  charitable  bequest,  however, 
has  long  outlived  his  personal  fame, 
nor  is  it  presumptuous  to  hope  that 
its  eficcts  may  '  long  outlast  the  sun 


that  gave  him  day.'  Certainly,  if 
the  blessings  of  the  poor  can  do 
aught  for  an  immortal  bouI,  then 
may  you,  good  old  Owen  Hassdale, 
take  your  rest  in  peace!  By  hit 
will  he  founded  an  hospital  for  the 
reception  of  twelve  old  men,  with  « 
master  or  warden— each  pensionOT 
to  receive  about  six  pounds  per 
annum,  and  the  master  to  enjoy  a 
salary  of  twenty.  The  goveminent 
of  this  charity  is  in  the  handa  of  fife 
trustees  and  five  assistants,  chosen 
from  the  neighbouring  country  gea^ 
tlemen;  and  so  good  an  aoooimt 
have  they  rendered  of  their  steward- 
ship, that  the  number  of  pensioneni 
is  now  nearly  doubled,  and  the 
salaries  and  allowances,  notwith* 
standing  the  difference  in  the  yahie 
of  money,  increased  in  proportion. 
The  old  men  now  receive  seven 
shillings  a- week  each,  besides  honse- 
room  and  fuel ;  and  those  who  are 
not  too  infirm  to  work  are  permitted 
to  earn  what  they  can  at  their 
several  trades,  providing  always  that 
they  attend  prayers,  read  by  the 
warden  regularly  every  morning, 
and  return  before  the  hour  of  closing 
at  night.  On  application  to  the  proper 
authorities,  they  can  likewise  obtain 
leave  of  absence  for  a  term  not  ex* 
ceeding  four  days;  and  altogether 
these  storm-shattered  old  barks  have 
a  very  comfortable  haven  in  which 
to  riae  out  the  remainder  of  their 
time.  Tlie  hospital  itself,  bearing  the 
name  of  its  founder,  and  the  date 
1593 — ^two  years  after  his  demise-* 
is  a  quaint  old  building,  standing 
pleasantly  on  the  southern  side  of  a 
hill,  and  reminding  one,  though  in 
miniature,  of  several  other  institu- 
tions of  a  like  nature  for  which  our 
country  is  famous.  There  is  no  mis- 
taking the  cleanliness,  good  order, 
and  neatness  of  an  English  hospitaL 
On  entering  it  we  founaseveralof  the 
old  men  working  in  their  gardens, 
a  pursuit  in  which  they  seemed  to 
take  much  pleasure  and  pride ;  and 
the  warden,  himself  no  chicken, 
though  a  mere  boy  amount  the 
Nestors  it  is  his  duty  to  superintend, 
pointed  out  to  us  with  natural  exal- 
tation the  early  spnng  flowers, 
blooming  on  this  southern  exposnre 
for  those  who  could  scarcely  hone  to 
see  an  earthly  spring  again.  Fronn 
the  garden  he  showed  us  throndi 
the  wards,  of  which  there  is  one  m 
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erery  four  pensioners,   each  man 
liayine  a  bed-room  exdnsiTelj  to 
kimscSf.    Some  of  these  were  most 
comfortably  furnished,    and  none, 
we  remarked,  without  the  luxury  of 
«  warming  pan!    In  fact,  one  old 
gentleman,  ninety-four  years  of  age, 
rejoiced  in  the  possession  of  Uoo,  a 
redundancy  which  argued  but  ill  for 
his  own  bodily  caloric.    Hiis  vener- 
able Bluebeard  had  'married  and 
buried,'  to  use  his  own  expression, 
no  less  than  four  wires ;  '  but,'  as  he 
added  with  a  smile  of  suppressed 
exultation,   '  that's  all  over  now.' 
Few  of  his  fellows  approached  the 
years  of  our  contented  widower,  but 
eighty  appeared  to  be  a  common  a^e 
amongst  the  pensioners ;  and  such  is 
the  force  of  connwrison,  that  a  man 
of  seventy  wal&ng   throush   this 
hospital  would  fancy  himself  in  the 
Teiy  prime  and  vigour  of  life.    In 
the  master's  house  is  another  brass 
tablet  bearing  a  Latin  inscription 
setting  farik  the  virtties  and  detail- 
ing the  history  of  Owen  Eagsdale, 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  was  a 
most  exemplary  man  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life,  and  leaving  no  children 
of  his  own,  adoj^ted  his  poorer  bre- 
thren as  his  family,  and  closed  a  life 
of  charity  and  uaefulness  by  the 
munificent  beouest  which  to  this 
day  wins  for  nim  the  old  man's 
blessing,  mondng,  noon  and  night. 
Peace  be  to  his  ashes !    These  are 
the  truly  great  men,  after  all ! 

But  mLiwhile  we  are  keeping 
ourfiriend  the  clerk,  a  shoemaker  by 
profession,  an  antiquary  by  prefer- 
ence, waiting  at  the  church  door 
with  the  keys  in  his  hand.  The  dis- 
ciples of  St.  Crispin,  when  not  ^ven 
overmuch  to  strong  drink — a  fading, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  in  which  the 
Iwethren  of  the  awl  outdo  every 
other  trade — are  generally  an  intel- 
ligent race,  and  our  fhend,  who 
imites  the  sobriety  of  a  churchman 
to  the  acumen  of  a  shoemaker,  is  as 
good  a  cicerone  as  can  be  desired  on 
all  subjects  connected  with  '  the 
longdrawn  aisle  and  fretted  vault,' 
that  are  at  once  his  care  and  his 
amusement,  his  pleasure  and  his 
pride.  On  entering  the  chancel,  he 
mforms  us  with  praiseworthy  ala- 
m\ff  that  this  fine  old  church,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  was  built 
ia  the  year  of  our  Lord  1133,  and  so 
ihr  he  18  perfectly  correct  in  affirm- 


ing that  it  is  of  no  later  date,  since 
we    ascertain,     by    reference    to 
Brydges' laborious  iHitf^ory  of ^orfjl- 
ampionsMre,  that  it  was  granted  by 
Henry  I.  to  the  Abbey  of  Cirences- 
ter, with  its  tithes  ana  other  emolu- 
ments, about  that  period,  being  one 
of  the  many  valuable  gifts  bestowed 
upon  mother  church  by  the  lamprey- 
eating  mcmarch.     There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose,  firom  the  appear- 
ance of  the  vaults  which  we  are 
presently  about  to  visit,  that  a  sacred 
edifice  must  have  existed  on  the 
same  site  many  years  previous  to 
the  congest;   and  in  lact  on  the 
south  side  of  the  present  church 
there  are  several  remains  of  unques- 
tionabhr  Saxon  architecture,  and  a 
beautiml  porch  of  the  same  order, 
but  little  injured  by  decay,   juts 
boldly  out  from  the  more  florid  but- 
tresses and  ornamental  carving  whidi 
relieve  it,  like  some  fine  old  Saxon 
Cedric,  square  and  broad-breasted, 
girt   with   his    simple    linen    gar- 
ment,   and   armed  but  with   the 
short  sword  upon  his  thigh,  stand- 
ing    defiant    amongst    his    Nor- 
man  conquerors,    steel-clad    from 
head  to    heel  in  mail  and  plate, 
beautiful  in  the  glittering  panoply 
of  knighthood  and  romance.    The 
order  of  architecture  to  which  ihe 
whole   building    properly   belongs 
is  the  Norman-Gothic,  of  which  it 
is  a  fine  specimen,  spoilt  to  a  certain 
extent  by  sundry  errors  in  taste, 
which  might  be  easily  rectified  by 
patron  or  incumbent,  or  whosoever 
takes  an  interest  in  its  beauty.   The 
west  door  is  worthy  the  attention 
of  any  artist  who  admires  this  fine 
old  style,  being  a  very  perfect  ex- 
ample of  its  success,  ana  admitting 
him  at  once  to  a  coup  d^ceil  of  thi£ 
long    perspective    which  calls   up 
those    ideas  of  extent  and  repose 
so  congenial  to  the  mind  on   en- 
tering a  place  of  worship.      The 
first  object  of  interest  widen  arrests 
our  attention  in   walking  up  the 
aisle,  is  a  beautifoUy  carved  Saxon 
font,  supposed  to  be   one  of  the 
most  perlfect  of  its  kind  remaining 
in  England,  of  which  the  cross-cut 
net-work  is  still  sharp  and  crisp,  as 
though  it  had  but  yesterday  been 
subjected  to  the  chisel.    How  many 
generations  has  that  font  admitted 
to  the  privdeges  of  our  blessed  reli- 
gion? How  many  a  stalwart  knight, 
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deyoted    cavalier,    and    brocaded 

fenUeman  has  borne  hither  his  first- 
om  to  its  baj^tism — ^has  enlisted 
him  in  that  service  which  should  be 
day  by  day  a  battle,  and  night  by 
night  a  watch  P    How  many  have 
proved  recreant   and   deserted  to 
the  other  side?    How  many  have 
borne  them  gallantly  through  the 
fight,  and  triumphed  at  the  last  upon 
the  stricken  field.   Still,  walking  up 
the  aisle  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
its  fine  proportions  should  be,  so  to 
speak,  cut  m  half  by  a  screen  which, 
standing  behind  tne  Communion- 
table, reaches  to  the  whole  height 
of  the  building,  and  completelv  se- 
parates the  cluncel  from  the  body 
of  the  church.    Were  this  eyesore 
removed,  and  the  Communion-table 
placed  at  the  extreme  eastern  end, 
under  the  beautiful  window  which 
closes  that  extremity,  we   should 
get  the  whole  length  of  the  edifice 
at    one    glance — an    improvement 
which  we  think  few  will  dispute 
who  will  take  the  trouble  of  caiUing 
to  their  mind's  eye  the  impression 
of  distance  created  by  their  first 
perception  of  the  uninterrupted  in- 
terior of  any  cathedral  or   other 
place  of  worship  they  may  have 
visited  to  admire.     We  must  Uke- 
wise  protest,  bein?  ourselves  neither 
rectors  nor  churchwardens  of  any 
temple  whatsoever,  against  the  white- 
washed  ceiling,    which   forms    so 
strong  a  contrast  in  the  body  of 
the  church  to  the  picturesque  and 
sombre-looking    rafters    that    roof 
the  adjoining  chancel;  and  likewise, 
having  no  fear  of  repairing  expenses 
before  our  eyes,  we  cannot  fail  to 
record  our   disapprobation  of  the 
bufi*  tint  which  colours  the  beautiful 
pillars  and  arches  that  support  the 
aislo.     How  much  more   m  keep- 
ing with  the  whole  character  of 
the  place    would   be   the  original 
stone-colour,  of  which  the  neutral 
tint,  more  especially   when  toned 
down    by     time,    harmonizes     so 
well   with    the    subdued   light  of 
a    sacred   interior.     Cleanliness  is 
doubtless  next   to   godliness;   but 
when  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
find  a  glorious  old  building,  rich 
in   the    elaborate    adornment   and 
quaint  devices  of  our  remote  fore- 
mhers,   let  us  vigorously  protest 
against  the  disfigurement  of  catiie- 
dral  magnificence  into  the  prim  for- 


mality of  a  meeting-house ;  let  ui 
indulge  our  taste  by  bringing  out 
latent  beauties  ratner  than  hide 
those  which  are  already  dlBplayed 
under  a  coating  of  plaster ;  lei  ui 
clear  away  the  dust  of  ages  from 
the  carv^  imagery  of  antiquity; 
but  above  all,  in  the  name  of  ro- 
mance, if  furbishing  up  ia  to  be  the 
order  of  the  day,  let  ub  have  oik 
without  varnish,  and  deanlinea 
without  white-wash ! 

The  chancel,  which  we  now  enter* 
is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  church.  By  one  ofthofe 
anomalies  which  our  system  of  lay- 
rectorships  OToduces,  it  is  tlie  pro^ 
perty  of  a  JSoman-catholic  gentle- 
man; and  whether  this  fact  xpay 
account  for  its  apparent  isolation* 
since  to  aU  intents  and  purposes  it 
is  completely  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  building,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  say ;  but  it  is  curious  enough  that 
the  result  of  a  form  of  government 
which  may  be  traced  to  Henry  the 
Eightli's  defiance  of  the  Church  of 
£ome  should,  in  an  instance  like  the 
present,  be  the  temporal  superiantj 
of  one  of  the  old  faith  over  an  edifice 
dedicated  to  the  services  of  the  re- 
formed religion.     (Test  Vhomme  am 
propose — c*est  Dieu  qui  dispose.  On 
entering  the  chancel,  we  are  at  once 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  more  de- 
monstrative character  of  the  Bo- 
manist  persuasion,  by  the  oak  carv- 
ings —  somewhat    grotesque,    we 
must    allow — which    immediately 
meet  our  eyes,  as  representations 
of  the  twelve   anostles,  and  fou 
other  worthies  wnom  it  would  be 
impossible  to  identify.    YerlLy,  the 
medieval  artist  who  elaborated  sudi 
wooden  caricatures  has  'wronged 
these  holy  men,'  if  indeed  he  can 
have  seriously  intended  his  handi- 
work to  portray  that  dozen  of  poor 
fishermen  who  have  conquered  the 
world.    These  carvings  surmount  a 
series  of  oak  stalls,  which,  after  the 
monkish  fashion,  are  constructed  to 
shut  down  and  form  the  most  un- 
comfortable seat  ever  yet  designed 
for  the  repose  of  the  human  frame. 
A  sedentury  posture  on  one  of  these 
smooth  inclined  planes,  after  long 
fasting  and  sound  flagellation,  mufft 
have  lormed  no  mean  addition  to  the 
list  of  penances  devised  by  zealots 
for  the  welfare  of  the  soul.  Looking 
upward  from  the  veiy  beautiful  oak- 
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carving  which  adoilms  those  ill-ad- 
Tised  resting-places,  so  different 
from  our  Protestant  ideas  of  a  stall 
in  a  cathedral,  we  find  the  cornices 
again  flanked  bj  grotesque  heads 
carved  in  stone,  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  guess  either  the  object  or  the 
meaning.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  our  medieval  church  architec- 
ture should  delight  in  elaborating 
an  unnatural  hideousness  in  its  orna- 
ments, such  as  most  idolatrous  na- 
tions deem  the  especial  attribute  of 
the  god  whom  thej  adore.  In  many 
parts  of  Tartary,  and  in  Thibet 
itself,  the  very  stronghold  of  La- 
manism,  Bhuddha  is  worshipped,  in 
the  absence  of  his  human  represen- 
tative,  under  a  type  far  inferior  in 
comeliness  to  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  animal  world ;  whilst  the  hideous- 
ness of  Juggernaut  is  as  proverbial 
as  the  ardour  of  his  votaries  throng- 
ing to  crush  themselves  beneath  his 
car.  Thus  it  is  with  the  rest  of  the 
pagan  world,  and  thus  was  it  in  the 
80-called  ornaments  with  which  our 
own  ancestors  loved  to  surround 
their  churches  and  cathedrals.  Well 
might  the  Greek — ^he  alone  whose 
whole  heart  and  soid  were  wrapped 
in  adoration  of  the  Beautiful — ^term 
all  the  other  races  of  mankind  bar- 
barians. 

But  with  such  unsightly  counte- 
nances grinning  down  upon  us,  we 
lower  our  eyes  shrinkingly  to  the 
sround  on  which  we  tread,  and  here 
let  us  pause  an  instant  in  reverence 
for  the  dead  beneath  our  feet.  Close 
to  the  altar-rails,  in  the  area  of  the 
chancel,  we  find  the  effigy,  or  rather 
the  portrait  worked  in  bronze  or 
brass,  of  a  monkish  dignitary,  with 
bis  hands  clasped  in  an  attitude  of 
devotion,  and  two  cherubs,  beauti- 
fully wrought  and  designed,  support- 
ing his  shaven  head.  The  n^ures 
are,  fas  it  were,  let  in  upon  a  slab  of 
j&eestone;  and  at  the  holy  man's 
feet  is  a  brass  tablet,  with  two  in- 
scriptions, in  Latin  and  Norman- 
French,  setting  forth  that  this  is 
the  grave  of  one  William  do  £oth- 
weU,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  in- 
cumbent here  somewhere  about  the 
year  1220.  Passing  on,  along  the 
altar-steps,  we  find  several  other  in- 
scriptions, more  or  less  imperfect, 
tiiough  of  no  great  interest,  whilst 
tiie  walls  are  covered  with  marble 
tablets  to  the  memory  of  the  Hum- 


bles, the  Lanes,  the  Hills,  the  Med- 
lycotts,  and  other  famiUes  of  the 
squirearchy  and  clergy  of  the  county; 
amongst  which,  that  of  Maffdalen 
Lane,  of  Glendon,  who  diea  a.d. 
1694,  is  remarkable  for  the  device 
wrought  upon  it  in  memory  of  the 
young  girl  whose  death  it  records, 
at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.    The 
slab  is  adorned  by  cherub-heads  and 
foliage,  with  an  urn  vomitins  flames, 
to  surmount  the  whole,  and  on  its 
surface  bears  an  allegorical  repre- 
sentation, fanciful   in   composition 
and    exquisite   in   execution.     An 
angel,  in  bas-relief,  is  sounding  a 
tnunpet,  apparentlv  to  awaken  the 
whole  world  at  the  resurrection; 
whilst  a  setting  and  a  rising  sun 
aptly  betoken  me  end  of  time  and 
the  beginning  of  eternity.   Between 
two  trees  a  narrow  bridge  spans  a 
ffulf  yawning  in  unfathomable  norror 
below,   and   across   this    bridge  a 
snow-white  lamb  is  passing  in  placid 
confidence  and  security — a  beautiful 
type  of  the  sanctified  Christian,  and 
recalling  to  our  minds  the  many 
allegories  by  which  men  have  sha- 
dowed forth  their  impression  of  that 
awful  passage  which  is  to  separate 
the  present  from  the  future.    The 
Moslem  believes  that  he  must  cross 
to  paradise  on  a  single  bar  of  red- 
hot  iron,  stretched  over  the  bottom- 
less abyss  of  hell,  and  that  all  the 
good  works  done  in  the  body  by  the 
true  believer  shall  assume  a  tangible 
form  to  interpose   themselves  be- 
tween his  naked  feet  and  the  glowing 
metal.    Alas  for  him  who  has  none 
such   to  claim   at   his  need! — ^he 
winces,  he  totters,  and  down  he 
goes  amidst  the  flames  eternal.  The 
±ted   Indian   is    assured   that  his 
transition  from  this  life  to  the  next 
must  be  i>erformed  in  a  long  and 
toilsome  journey   to    the    Happy 
Hunting-grounds,  during  which  he 
will  have  to  practise  the  fortitude 
and  self-denial  which  stand  for  all 
the  cardinal  virtues  in  his  religious 
creed.    Nor  are  our  northern  neigh- 
bours. Christians  and  Presbyterians 
though  they  be,  without  their  share 
of  superstition,  in  thus  confusing 
the  spiritual  with  the  material.    S 
is  not  so  very  long  ago  since  they 
were  persuaded  that  the   human 
soul,  on  its  mysterious  journey,  was 
destined  to  a  painful  pilgrimage  over 
a  common  studded  with  whin-bushes. 
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during  which  the  only  protection 
for  its  naked  feet  woidd  be  the  hoee 
and  shoes  that  in  its  terrestrial  life 
it  had  bestowed  upon  the  poor ;  or, 
as  the  ancient  dirge  quaintly  ex- 
presses it — 

When  thou  from  hence  away  art  passed. 

Every  night  and  alle, 
To  whinny-moir  thou  comest  at  last. 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  ever  thou  gavest  hoeen  and  ahoon. 

Every  night  and  alle, 
Sit  thee  down  and  put  them  on. 

And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

If  hoaen  and  shoon  thoa  ne'er  gavest 
nane. 
Every  night  and  alle. 
The  wmnnes  shall  prick  thee  to  the  bare 
bane, 
And  Christe  receive  thy  saule. 

This  is  the  Moslem's  belief,  almost 
to  a  word,  inasmuch  as  the  succeed- 
ing couplet  mentions  the  Bridge  of 
Diread  as  the  very  next  difficulty  to 
be  surmounted  after  Whinny-muir 
has  been  satisfactorily  traversed  in 
a  pair  of  thick  shoes. 

Good  works  remind  us  of  pious 
Owen  Bagsdale.  It  is  in  the  north 
chancel,  now  a  vestry,  that  his  re- 
mains have  been  deposited;  there 
his  virtues  are  commemorated  in  the 
Latin  inscription  we  have  already 
mentioned,  beginning  in  charaoter- 
istic  sing-song — 

Hie  jaoet  ille  vir  pius  et  probus  Owinus 
BagBdale — qui  hospitium  posuit  Jesu — 
Iste,  &c. 

But  we  have  already  lin^^ered  too 
lon^  above  ground,  and  tiic  clerk 
havmg  lighted  his  torches,  repre- 
sented by  two  tallow  candles,  sum- 
mons us  to  accompany  him  '  down 
amongst  the  dead  men.'  A  snudl 
door  near  the  southern  porch  admits 
us  to  a  steep  and  winding  stair,  down 
which  our  guide  has  already  disap- 
peared, and  up  which  his  sepulchnd 
voice  is  heard,  warning  us  in  hollow 
tones  to  'mind  the  bottom  step.' 
'  Well  said,  old  mole,  canst  work  i' 
the  earth  so  fastP'  we  exclaim  with 
Hamlet,  and  not  without  difficulty 
and  a  most  imdi^pified  stumble, 
make  our  entrance  mto  the  vault,  or 
crypt,  we  have  come  to  visit. 

He  would  be  more  or  less  than 
man  on  whom  the  sight  that  now 
meets  our  eyes  could  fail  to  make 
an  impression  of  awe  and  wonder 
that   almost    amounts   to    horror. 


Pile  upon  pile,  layer  upon  IsyWy 
stacked  with  ghastly  care  and  jife- 
cision,  we  lo<^  upon  the  griiminf 
skulls  and  bare  bleached  bones  <x 
some  thirty  thousand  Bkeletonal 
From  end  to  end,  from  top  to  bo^ 
tom,  heaped  up  hiffh  on  every  aidot 
deatibi  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  tim 
which  way  we  will  the  old  fkinilMr 
memento  mori  greets  us  with  iti 
hollow  eyes  and  mocking  sneer. 

None  of  the  skeletons  are  entire^ 
nor,  as  far  as  we  could  discover,  axe 
they  complete.  The  skull,  the  arm, 
leg,  and  thi^h-bones,  the  haimchy 
and  shoulder-olades  are  everywhere 
apparent,  but  we  could  find  no  tra^M 
of  the  vertebree  or  ribs,  nor  any  of 
the  smaller  bones  belonging  to  the 
human  subject. 

It  is  possible  these  may  exists 
though  hidden  from  view  by  tke 
care  with  whiph  the  rest  are  piled, 
and  which,  without  the  slightest  in* 
tention  of  ridicule  or  disrespect,  we 
can  compare  to  nothing  but  the  re- 
gularity with  which  bottles  of  port- 
wine  are  stacked  in  a  well-oroeied 
cellar.  That  we  have  not  overstated 
the  number  of  those  for  whom  tliia 
strange  sepulture  has  been  devised 
may  be  gathered  from  the  dimen* 
sions  of  the  vault  in  which  their  re- 
mains are  bestowed. 

On  pacing  it  we  found  its  lenffih 
to  be  as  nearly  as  may  be  twdve 
yards.  It  is  impossible  to  get  the 
precise  measurement  firom  the  mode 
m  which  the  bones  are  disposed,  as 
they  are  placed  carefully  along  the 
sides  and  the  end  furtheiBt  from  the 
entrance,  leaving  a  dear  oblong 
space  in  the  centre.  The  vault  then 
being  as  nearly  as  we  could  gness 
twelve  yards  in  length,  by  a  width 
of  about  ten,  and  its  steange  con- 
tents being  packed  round  three  sides 
at  a  height  varying  from  four  feet 
to  nine  (the  whole  altitude  of  the 
vault),  and  a  depth  of  from  three 
feet  to  five  yards,  being  ranged  be- 
sides as  closely  as  possible,  so  as  to 
form  a  dense  mass  of  ossified  mor- 
tality, we  think  no  calculator  who  is 
accustomed  to  compute  numbers  hf 
mensuration,  as  is  done  with  round 
shot  when  piled,  and  many  other, 
articles  that  pack  easily,  wouldplaee 
the  amount  of  dead  in  our  Bothwell 
catacomb  at  much  less  than  the 
figure  we  have  stated,  vis.  30,000. 

And  now  comes  the   questioB« 
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There  is  also  another  Head  on  which 
a  crashing  thrust  seems  to  hare 
been  delivered  from  above,  and  which 
shattering  the  top  of  the  skull  must 
have  gone  right  through  the  brain 
down  to  the  very  throat  of  the  over- 
mastered warrior.  What  an  image 
of  hand  to  hand  conflict ! — ^the  two 
furious  fighting  champions  reeling 
in  the  fierce  revelry  of  oattle.  Man 
the  animal,  in  ms  noblest  form 
clothed  in  the  majesty  of  wrath 
and  strength — man  the  intellectual, 
degraded  to  a  sport  for  fiends,  who 
laugh  to  see  him  making  a  veir  heU 
of  nis  inheritance — ^Tney  tnrust, 
they  parry — foot  and  hand  keep 
swordman  s  time — and  thirsting  for 
a  brother's  blood,  each  glares  upon 
the  other  like  a  demon.  They  close, 
they  totter,  and  down  they  po— one 
gleamine  blade  flies  aloft  mto  the 
air,  and  in  another  instant  a  sup- 
pliant figure  on  its  knee  seems  to 
implore  that  mercy  from  the  con- 
queror which  armed  it  would  have 
scorned  to  ask  for  firom  a  host.  In 
vain — the  avenger's  hand  is  up— 
that  lightninfi^  thrust  has  settled  all 
accounts,  and  the  dreaded  warrior 
of  the  morning  lies  a  weltering 
corpse.  VcB  metis  !  said  old  Bren- 
nus  the  Graul.  So  has  it  ever  been 
— so  must  it  ever  be. 

Besides  the  horrible  injuries  seve- 
ral of  them  have  sustained,  there 
are  other  peculiarities  in  many  of 
the  skulls,  which  will  amply  repay 
examination.  There  is,  as  we  pre- 
sume the  generality  of  people  are 
aware,  a  Ime  across  the  head  of 
every  human  subject,  which  pro- 
fessional men  denominate  the  suture, 
and  which  we  believe  is  the  identi- 
cal mark  of  that  'early  closing 
movement'  practised  by  cunning 
nurses  upon  the  pates  of  new-bom 
babes.  Such  a  tine  may  be  seen 
upon  all  the  Bothwell  skulls  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
but  amongst  the  former  there  are 
two  on  which,  besides  the  trans- 
Terse  suture  there  is  another,  ex- 
tending from  the  top  of  the  cranium 
across  the  forehead  down  to  be- 
tween the  eyes — a  singularity  which 
we  believe  anatomists  will  Dear  us 
out  in  stating  to  be  extremely  un- 
common. We  can  in  no  way 
account  for  this  peculiar  formation, 
but  there  it  exists,  as  distinctly  as  the 
clerk  himBelf,  who,  by  the  fight  of 


his  tallow-candle,  delights  to  point 
out  this  freak  of  nature  to  hia  mys- 
tified visitors.  Another  aknll  is 
obviously  deformed,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  we  never  reoolleet  to 
have  seen  in  a  living  subject.  Not 
only  is  the  forehead  so  narrow  as  to 
be  scarcely  human,  but  one  temple- 
bone,  and.  consequently  the  onfioe 
of  one  eye,  is  placed  several  inches 
above  the  other,  a  formation  which 
in  the  individual's  countenance 
must  have  produced  a  deg^ree  of 
hideousness  scarcely  imaginable. 
Jildging  from  his  skull,  and  sup- 
posing him  to  have  been  a  warrior, 
we  may  conclude  that  this  specimen, 
when  'in  the  flesh,'  was  a  *yery 
ugly  customer !' 

Another  skull  (not  that  of  the 
negro)  is  nearly  black,  and  bears  a 
polish  almost  equal  to  tortoise- 
shell;  and,  doubtless,  should  we 
deem  ourselves  justified  in  disturb- 
ing the  bones  of  the  dead  by  taming 
over  and  examining  the  difiTerent 
layers,  we  should  find  many  more 
curiosities  most  interesting  to  the 
anatomist  and  the  phrenologist* 
Several  of  the  latter,  as  our  friend 
the  clerk  assured  us,  have  yisited 
these  remains,  but  their  remarks 
were  couched  in  a  language  totally 
unintelligible  to  his  ears,  with  the 
exception  of  one  gentleman,  and 
'he,'  our  informant  added  with  a 
dash  of  satire,  which,  perhaxM,  was 
totally  unintentional,  'seemed  the 
cleverest  of  the  lot  on  'em.' 

As  may  be  supposed,  this  yanlt 
has  been  visited  by  the  curious  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Scientific 
and  literary  men  from  half  the 
countries  of  Europe  have  added 
their  tribute  of  wonder  to  that  of 
doctors,  anatomists,  antiquarians, 
souires,  and  parsons  of  our  own 
isle.  But,  notwithstanding  all  the 
speculation  that  has  been  at  work, 
not  one  of  these  astonished  visitants, 
foreign  littSraire,  British  ardueolo- 
gian,  or  indigenous  fox-hunter,  has 
ventured  to  hazard  a  probable  ez- 

Slanation  of  this  gathering  of  the 
ead.  Not  has  this  interesting  dis* 
covery  been  made  as  public  as  it 
deserves.  Many  men  of  research 
to  whom  we  have  mentioned  *  the 
bones  at  BothweU,'  as  they  a^ 
familiarly  called,  declared  them- 
selves totally  ignorant  of  their  ex- 
istence;   and  one   gentleman,  we 
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liare  been  informed,  who  liad  re- 
sided all  his  life  in  a  neiehbonrinff 
county,  heard  of  thiB  curious  assem- 
blage,  for  the  first  time,  from  a 
Polish  savomt  whom  he  met  at  a 
table  d'hdte  in  Italy!  The  Bri- 
tisher,  however,  was  a  man  of 
action,  and  a  true  antiquarian.  He 
ordered  post-horses  on  the  spot, 
and  travelled  night  and  day  till  he 
reached  the  peaceful  little  town  of 
Bothwell,  when  he  dived  instanta- 
neously beneath  the  church,  satisfied 
his  curiosity,  and  returned  to  the 
Land  of  Song  in  the  same  post-haste 
manner  that  he  had  left  it,  where 
we  presume  he  finished  the  dinner 
that  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
interrupted. 

It  is  now  one  hundred  years  since 
this  crypt  was  first  discovered,  when 
certain  workmen  in  digging  a  grave 
somewhat  beyond  the  usiud  depth, 
came  upon  a  yielding  surface,  which 
at  length  gave  way,  and  disclosed 
to  their  astonished  eyes  the  chamel 
house  and  its  mouldering  inhabitants 
in  the  very  state  in  which  they  may 
now  be  seen,  and  which  we  have 
endeavoured  to  describe.  The 
greatest  care  had  evidently  been 
taken  in  their  disposition,  and  the 
vault  which  protects  them  is  of  the 
most  durable  description  of  archi- 
tecture. Supportea  by  massive 
Saxon  wheel-arches,  to  use  the  tech- 
nical term,  and  hewn  as  it  is  out 
of  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  it 
promises  long  to  outlast  the  fraf^- 
ments  it  contains.  Our  own  idea  is 
that  this  vault  is  far  anterior  in  date 
to  the  church  which  has  been  built 
over  it,  possibly  in  utter  ignorance 
of  its  existence ;  and  the  older  we 
suppose  it  to  be,  the  more  easily 
can  we  account  for  its  being  left 
without  mention  in  all  the  archives 
connected  with  the  spot.  Nay,  there 
is  not  even  a  legend  to  serve  as  a 
peg  on  which  to  hang  an  antiquarian 
theory — not  a  letter  on  which  to 
found  an  argument,  erudite  and  cap- 
tious as  that  never-to-be-forgotten 
controversy,  which  originated  in 
'  Aiken  Drum's  Lang  Laidle.'  Cer- 
tain marks  there  are,  at  the  further 
end  from  the  entrance,  which  san- 
guine speculators  pronounce  to  be 
a  picture.  On  the  closest  examina- 
tion there  may  be  discovered  a  few 
stains  that  are  either  the  exhalations 
of  earth-damp  or  the  remains  of  red 


paint.  If  a  picture,  the  ^eat  Turner 
18  not  so  original  as  is  generally 
supposed.  These  faded  streaks  ap- 
pear above  the  lowest  place  at  which 
the  dead  are  piled,  m  a  mass  of 
perhaps  not  more  than  four  feet 
square.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
if^  this  were  cleared  away,  the  rest 
of  the  assumed  painting,  and  per* 
haps  an  inscription  at  the  bottom, 
might  throw  some  light  upon  the 
su&ject ;  and  we  were  informed, 
though  of  this  we  can  only  speak 
from  hearsay,  that  the  incumbent 
has  applied  to  his  spiritual  superiors 
for  leave  to  commence  such  a  re- 
moval. The  church,  however,  seems 
to  have  damped  the  ardour  of  her 
inquiring  son,  and  to  have  suggested 
that  it  would  be  more  decent  to 
leave  to  time  the  development  of 
whatever  there  may  be  to  find  out, 
than  to  disturb  the  bones,  whether 
Christian  or  pagan,  that  repose  be- 
neath her  care.  Such  sensitive- 
ness is  so  entirely  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual opinion,  or  rather  individual 
feeling,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
comment  upon  it.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, highly  improbable  that  any 
inscription  intended,  as  all  sucn 
must  De,  for  the  information  of  the 
future,  should  be  placed  in  the  very 
spot  where  it  must  be  completely 
hidden  till  the  last  of  those  relics 
are  removed  to  which  it  refers ;  and 
we  are  much  afraid  that  even  were 
we  to  interrupt  the  sleep  of  the 
defunct -an  enormity  we  confess 
we  should  have  small  scruple 
in  committing — neither  line  nor 
letter  would  be  found  to  reward  us 
for  our  ini(}uity  in  scattering  the 
bones  of  this  mysterious  congrega- 
tion over  the  floor  of  their  resting- 
Slace,  and  our  trouble  in  piling  them 
ecently  up  again  as  before. 
It  has  never  been  our  good  for- 
tune to  visit  the  ghastly  catacombs 
of  Paris,  nor  have  we  seen  a  strange 
collection  of  human  remains  which 
exists  at  Palermo;  but  in  both  of 
these  places,  horror  alone  predomi- 
nates m  the  mind  of  the  visitor — 
there  is  no  room  for  curiosity  where 
the  date,  the  nation,  and  the  whole 
antecedents  of  the  skeleton  thronjg 
are  matters  of  history,  with  which 
all  are  well  acauainted ;  but  in  our 
Northamptonshire  chamel  house, 
the  case  is  entirely  difierent.  Here 
we  seem  to  tread  upon  the  verge  of 
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ages  lon^  since  forgotten — to  hold 
communion  with  the  gigantic  cham- 
pions of  legendary  romance.  To 
whomsoeyer  these  skeletons  maj 
have  belonged,  their  athletic  owners 
must  have  lived  in  a  time  anterior 
to  the  invention  of  gunpowder  (thia 
we  think  is  sufficiently  established 
by  the  nature  of  their  wounds); 
anterior  to  the  Norman  invasion, 
and  the  conquest  of  our  country  by 
William  and  his  steel-clad  paladins, 
for  it  was  not  their  custom  to  bury 
their  own  dead  and  that  of  their 
enemies  in  undistinguished  heaps ; 
anterior  to  any  era  of  which  we 
possess  a  detailed  account,  for  no 
history  could  pass  over  the  mention 
of  a  battle  in  which  there  might  be 
counted  the  enormous  number  of 
thirty  thousand  slain,  and  so  far 
into  the  darkest  ages  of  the  past 
we  can  only  grope  our  vray  blindly 
to  that  conclusion  at  which  we  are 
fain  to  arrive. 

When  a  conundrum  is  proposed, 
every  man  has  a  right  to  hazard  a 
guess;  and  after  all  ^at  guess-work 
is  the  entire  study  of  antiquities, 
from  the  hieroglypmcs  of  which  ten 
years  ago  we  were  satisfied  we  knew 
the  whole  language  and  interpreta- 
tion, to  the  cuneiform  alphabet, 
which  has  swept  away  the  results  of 
laborious  centuries,  and  demolished 
like  a  spider's  web  the  ingenious 
and  plausible  theories  that  step  by 
step  had  been  building  an  elaborate 
superstructure  on  a  baseless  founda- 
tion. We,  too,  will  take  our  blind- 
fold shot  at  '  the  bones  of  Roth- 
well,'  and  speaking  under  correction 
of  all  antiquarians  and  archaolo- 
gians,  gentlemen  for  whose  acouire- 
ments  we  entertain  a  protound 
veneration,  not  immixed  with  fear 
should  we  be  caught  tripping  in  the 
obstinate  certainties  of  facts  and 
dates,  will  declare  it  to  be  our  pre- 
sent belief,  until  satisfied  we  are  in 
error,  that  the  skeletons  which  we 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  are 
the  remains  of  our  Scandinavian 
ancestors. 

For  such  a  conviction  we  have 
several  reasons,  although  in  this 
respect  we  are  somewhat  like  Napo- 
leon's marshal,  who,  amongst  his 
thirty  excuses  for  not  bringmg  up 
his  cannon,  found  his  JSmperor  did 
not  care  to  hear  more  than  the  first, 
viz.,  that  he  had  none  to  bring.    So 


the  first  of  our  reasons  for  belieTiii|^ 
the  Hothwell  remains  to  be  Scandi- 
navian is,  that  we  are  unable  to 
imagine  what  else  they  can  be. 
English,  Norman,  or  Koman,  we 
have  already  said  we  conceive  the 
silence  of  history  sufficiently  proves 
they  are  not;  against  their  bein^ 
Druidical  or  ancient  British,  the 
Saxon  arching  of  the  vault  in  whick 
they  lie  is  a  strong  argument;  and 
it  remains  consequently  for  the 
Saxon  or  the  Dane  to  claim  these 
gigantic  warriors  as  his  countrymen. 

Now  this  is  our  theory — that  the 
vault  in  which  these  remains  are 
deposited  was  a  receptacle  devised 
by  the  Saxons  as  a  burial  place  for 
their  Danish  foes ;  that  thejr  stored 
tiiem  carefully  in  the  position  in 
which  we  now  find  them,  in  order 
to  visit  at  intervals  and  in  triumph, 
these  trophies  of  their  jNrowesB. 
Perhaps  when  their  enemies  had 
subjected  the  greater  part  of  the 
island,  they  may  have  retired  to  this 
secret  place — and  such  a  place  bad 
need  to  have  been  kept  secret  under 
such  circumstances — to  solemnise 
those  Christian  rites  which  they 
dared  not  acknowledge  in  presence 
of  their  heathen  conquerors.  Deep 
under  ground  and  surrounded  by 
the  bones  of  their  grim  oppressors, 
here  they  may  have  sworn  eternal 
warfare  for  the  independence  of 
their  country,  undying  hatred  to  the 
Dane — and  who  can  say  what  im- 
portant events  in  the  history  of 
our  father-land  may  have  origpated 
from  these  dark  gatherings  in  the 
gloomy  vaults  of  SothwellP 

We  cannot  but  think  that  this 
place  of  sepulture  was  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Danish  remains,  and 
that  the  Saxon  would  have  shrunk 
from  mingling  his  dust  with  that  of 
his  hereditary  enemy;  and  this  8n;p- 
position  is  borne  out  by  the  gigantic 
proportions  of  the  skeletons,  and 
the  fazoily  likeness,  so  to  speak, 
which  pervades  most  of  the  skulls 
that  have  as  yet  been  examined* 
Thet  are  idl,  or  nearly  all»  appa- 
rently of  one  race,  and  what  race  so 
probable  as  the  grand  old  Sea-£in£S 
of  the  northern  Continent?  the 
stalwart  champions  of  Odin,  that 
never  set  foot  upon  a  shore  but 
they  reduced  its  inhabitants  to  sub- 

1'ection  and  vassalage,  that  never 
ost  a  battle  but  the  victory  of  their 
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opponents  was  purchased  dearly  as 
a  defeat  P 

Sea-Xing,  Berserkar,  Yiking, 
Scandinavian,  Norseman,  or  Dane, 
call  them  what  we  will,  they  were 
indeed  a  glorioas  people;  and  it  is 
to  that  wild  strain  of  adyentnre  in 
our  blood  that  we  owe  our  British 
predominance  and  what  we  loosely 
term  our  Anglo-Saxon  energy.  We 
are  more  Danish  than  either,  for 
what  is  our  boasted  Norman  descent 
but  a  Scandinavian  crass  f  and  truly 
we  may  be  pioud  of  our  ancestors. 

From  all  accounts  that  we  can 
gather  of  these  formidable  invaders, 
tneir  personal  prowess  and  propor- 
tions approached  the  gi^ntic;  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  Marold  the 
Dauntless,  has  well  depicted  the 
type  of  a  race  far  and  wide 

Feared  for  their  hardihood^ 
Their  strength  of  frame  and  their  fiurj 
of  mood. 

Physical  power  was,  next  to  physi- 
cal courage,  the  sine  qud  rum  of  him 
who  worshipped  a  war-^d  and  be- 
lieved the  entrance  of  his  spirit  into 
its  heavenly  Walhalla  coula  only  be 
attained  by  a  violent  death  in  battle; 
that  its  recreations  there  would  con- 
sist of  perpetual  fighting  and 
draughts  of  mead  quired  Irom  a 
slaughtered  foeman's  skull.  The 
indmnff  of  such  heroes  in  their 
youth,  like  that  of  the  Irish  gentle- 
men of  the  last  century,  must  have 
killed  off  all  the  'son'  ones  long 
before  they  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  such  as 
survived,  being 

Kocked  in  a  bnckler  and  fed  from  a  blade, 

should  have  become  giants  in  sta- 
ture and  athletes  in  s&ngth.  Such 
must  have  been  the  proprietors  of 
the  huge  bones  in  question ;  and  the 
negro's  skull,  which  at  first  sight 
seems  to  argue  against  our  theory, 
will,  on  consideration,  be  found  to 
make  strongly  in  its  favour,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  dominion  by  land 
and  sea  enjoyed  by  these,  water- 
dragons  of  old. 

Whilst  the  contented  Saxon  was 


tilling  the  fertile  soil  of  Britain,  or 
feeding  hogs  in  the  acorn-dropping 
forests  and  impervious  thickets  that 
clothed  his  lovely  home,  the  adven- 
turous Norseman,  like  his  British 
descendant,  chose  the  ocean  for  his 
inheritance,  and  every  sea-board  he 
could  discover  for  his  possession. 
He  colonized  the  snow-clad  volca- 
noes of  Iceland,  and  pushed  forward 
into  the  great  Atlantic,  till  he 
reached  America.*  He  harried  the 
coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  descending  upon  Nor- 
mandy, made  it  his  own,  in  name 
and  character,  to  the  present  day. 
What  were  the  warriors  of  Eobert 
Guiscard  in  Italy  and  Sicily — ^what 
were  the  lances  of  Tancred  and 
Baldwin  in  the  Crusades,  but  the 
descendants  of  Norsemen  P  He  ex- 
plored eastward  to  the  White  Sea— 
ne  overran  the  shores  of  Bussia — ^he 
descended  to  the  Euxine,  and  hia 
heavy  tread  was  heard  at  the  gates 
of  Constantinople.  In  the  very 
inner  chambers  of  the  efleminate 
emperors,  who  blushed  not  to  retain 
the  name  of  Boman,  watch  and  ward 
was  kept  day  and  night  by  the  Va- 
rangian body-guard — and  what  were 
the  Varangians  J[>ut  Norsemen  pttr 
Sana?  He  marched  across  Grermany 
under  the  command  of  Schweitzerus, 
and  entering  Switzerland,  gave  it 
the  name  of  his  enterprising  leader ; 
nor  was  he  to  be  deterred  by  dis- 
tance, civilization,  or  force  of  annSy 
from  devastating  the  iowlands  d 
Belgium,  braving  the  chivalry  ci 
Gam  under  the  very  walls  of  Paris, 
or  making  his  fruitless  descents 
upon  the  inhospitable  coasts  of 
Spain.  In  short,  wherever  wealth 
was  to  be  won,  prosperity  to  be 
plundered,  or  blows  to  be  exchanged, 
there  was  the  Norseman's  galley  to 
be  seen— there,  to  use  the  words  of 
Macaulay, 

On  the  wall  the  crowd  mig^ht  mai^ 
Tlie  track  of  his  destroying  bark. 
And  hinds  aghast  and  trembling  fly. 
To  woods  and  caverns  when  they  spy 

His  thrice  accursed  sail. 

Owning,  then,  as  the  Norsemea 


*  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  State  of  Massachusetts  was  first  discovered 
in  the  tenth  century  by  some  adventurers  from  Iceland  viA  Greenland,  who  called  it 
'Finland  the  Good;'  this  was  five  centuries  before  the  era  of  Columbus.  That 
grciat  man  doubtless  visited  Iceland  before  his  first  immortal  expedition  to  America» 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  suppose  that  what  he  there  heard  corroborated  his  pre- 
conceived notions  on  the  subject  of  a  Western  Continent. 
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nnqnestionablj  did,  setUements  and 
possessions  on  nearly  eveir  known 
8ea-board»  it  is  quite  possible  that 
lie  may  have  become  the  proprietor 
of  negros  as  slaves,  or  been  joined 
by  the  oppressed  Africans  as  com- 
rades. Ijie  presence  of  the  Ethio- 
pian, then,  although  in  strange  com- 
pany, may  be  easily  accounted  for; 
and  when  we  consider  the  footing 
which  the  Danes  established  in  the 
heart  of  England,  and  more  espe- 
cially in  Northamptonshire,  we  may 
fairly  argue  the  probability  of  their 
haying  lefl  their  dead  here  after  a 
succession  of  actions  in  which  they 
had  been  worsted,  or  their  defeat  in 
some  great  battle,  which  freed  our 
counti^,  but  of  which  we  hare  no 
account. 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi :  sed  omDes  illacrimabiles 
Urguentur  ignotique  longi 

Nocte,  carent  quia  yate  sacro. 

Under  the  reign  of  the  elder 
Edward,  from  the  year  917  to  921, 
we  find  the  Danes  in  actual  posses- 
sion as  lords  and  masters  of  the 
town  of  Northampton ;  and  Tow- 
oester  was,  about  the  same  period, 
fortified  and  surrounded  with  a 
strong  stone  wallf  to  resist  their 
raids  and  inroads.  In  1010,  they 
marched  upon  Northampton,  from 
which  they  had  been  expelled  for 
nearly  a  century,  burned  the  tewn, 
and  wasted  the  adjoining  plain.  And, 
some  fifty  years  later,  they  advanced 
to  give  battle  to  Harold  himself 
under  the  same  walls  that  had  before 
witnessed  their  triumph  and  ex- 
cesses. 

These  historical  facts,  we  submit, 
make  in  favour  of  our  theory ;  but 
our  object  in  thus  mooting  the 
vexed  (]^uestion  of  *  whose  are  the 
bonesP'  is  not  to  establish  a  crotchet 
of  our  own,  but  to  excite  if  ]possible 
that  8|>irit  of  research  and  mquiry 
which  is  never  dormant  in  Britisn 
archseologians.  A  trip  to  BothweU, 
which,  to  use  the  lan^age  of  those 
true  poets,  the  advertizers, '  may  be 
easily  reached  per  rail  viA  North- 
ampton   or   Market- Harborough,' 


would  amply  repay  the  inquiring 
antiquarian. 

.  Independent  of  the  man^  old* 
world  curiosities  and  attractKms  so 
freely  scattered  over  the  county — ^in» 
dependent  of  the  beautiful  old  ^ureh 
and  the  vaults  of  death,  which  it  is 
his  express  purpose  to  visit,  he 
would  find  in  the  summer  a  pic- 
turesque country  of  hill  and  dale, 
clothed  with  verdure  and  adorned 
with  every  description  of  woodland 
scenery ;  whilst  in  the  winter  months 
he  niight  combine  witii  his  Bcientific 
studies  the  relaxation  of  a  gallop 
over  the  freest  pastures  that  ever 
breathed  a  steed. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  men- 
tion that  in  one  comer  of  that  vaolt, 
in  which  we  have  now  been  moulder- 
ing too  long,  there  is  a  separate  pile 
of  bones  and  correspondmg  skuUa, 
from  the  proportions  and  formation 
of  which  anatomists  argue  them  to 
belong  to  our  northern  brethren. 
'  The  high  cheek  bones,'  say  they, 
and,  we  presume,  the  greater  elon- 
gation of  the  occiput, '  stamp  them 
mdubitably  Scotch* 

Of  this  we  are  not  sufSciently 
skilled  in  comparative  phrenology  to 
give  an  opinion ;  but  granting  that 
such  is  the  case,  nothing  appears  to 
us  more  natural,  knowing  the  do- 
minion enjoyed  by  the  Danes  in  the 
north  of  England,  through  the 
whole  of  Normumberland,  and  far 
across  what  is  now  the  Border,  than 
that  a  body  of  our  canny  neighbours 
should  have  marched  imder  their 
orders,  or  joined  them  as  allies  in 
any  expedition  promising  plunder 
and  free  quarters  in  the  heart  of 
fertile  England.  And  no  con- 
temptible auxiliaries  either ;  for  truly 
the  bones  which  we  examined  in 
this  Caledonian  comer,  denuded  as 
they  were  of  all  their  former  clothing 
of  muscle  and  sinew,  argued  pro- 
portions that  would  not  nave  dis- 
graced the  most  renowned  champions 
of  Scottish  history,  such  as  Archi- 
bald Bell-the-CatyKobert  the  Bruce, 

Or  Wallace  wight  or  Gilbert  Hay. 
Gentles,  my  tale  is  said. 
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IT  was  a  pleasant  evening,  and  I 
ran  through  the  garden  and  along 
the  narrow  path  tim&t  woond  down 
the  cliff  to  the  beach.  I  held  in 
my  hand  the  flowers  he  had  given 
me,  and  the  soft  breeze  that  tossed 
my  hair  over  my  face  was  laden  with 
their  perfume.  I  was  so  happy — ^I 
did  not  ask  myself  why,  but  a  new 
and  strange  sense  of  blessedness  was 
throbbing  in  my  heart ;  and  as  I  stood 
still  ana  looked  at  the  great  sea 
stretched  out  before  me, —at  the 
gorgeous  calm  of  the  August  sunset, 
— I  felt  as  I  had  never  felt  since  I 
was  a  little  child,  saying  my  prayers 
at  my  mother's  knees. 

I  wandered  alon^  dose  to  where 
the  waves  came  nppling  over  the 
red  pebbles.  The  dieurk  rocks  looked 
glorified  in  the  western  radiance, 
and  the  feathery  clouds  floated 
dreamily  in  the  blue  space,  as  if  they 
were  happy  too.  How  strange  it  was 
that  the  beauty  of  the  world  had 
never  spoken  to  my  heart  till  that 
evening! 

I  climbed  to  my  favourite  seat  in 
the  recess  of  that  great  black  rock 
which  abutted  on  the  sea  even  at 
ebb  of  tide,  and  where  the  fantastic 
peaks  of  brown  stone  rise  on  all 
sides  save  where  the  incessant 
beating  of  the  waves  have  worn 
them  away.  All  the  world  was 
shut  out,  save  ocean  and  sky ;  and 
in  the  vast  mysterious  sea  heaving 
in  the  glow  reflected  from  the 
heavens,  1  seemed  to  find  a  sympa- 
thy with  the  great  happiness  tnat 
thrilled  within  me.  My  hands 
clasDcd  over  the  flowers, — ^I  raised 
my  nead  to  the  still  heaven  where  a 
quiet  star  seemed  watching  me, — 
and  a  thanksgiving  rose  from  my 
very  soul  to  the  God  who  had  made 
the  world  so  fair,  and  me  so  happy ! 

Gentle  thoughts  arose  in  my 
mind: — I  thought  of  my  dead 
mother,  and  of  tne  great  love  I  had 
borne  her,  which,  since  she  died  had 
lain  dormant  in  my  heart — till  now  J 
Ah,  how  that  heart  leaped  at  those 
little  words  whispered  to  itself.  I 
thought  of  my  olden  self— -of  what  I 
had  been  but  two  short  weeks  before, 
with  a  kind  of  remorse,  chastened 
by  pity.  If  I  had  had  any  one  to 
love  during  all  these  years,IuLOught, 
I  should  surely  never  have  become 


the  woman  I  was— whom  people 
called  unbending — austere  —  and 
cold.  Cold !  Little  thev  guessed  of 
the  passionate  yearning  tor  love  that 
had  fbr  so  long  been  rudely  crushed 
bade  into  my  desolate  heart,  till  fJl 
its  tenderer  feelings  were,  from  their 
very  strength,  turning  into  poison. 
Little  they  Imew  of  the  fierce  im* 
pulses  subdued — the  storms  of  emo- 
tion oftentimes  concealed  beneath 
that  frigid  reserve  thev  deemed 
want  of  feeling.  But  I  had  always 
been  misunderstood,  and  harsmy 
judged — I  had  always  been  lonely — 
uncared  for — ^unsympathized  with. 

mi  now  I 

Now  I  had  some  one  to  love- 
some  one  who  cared  for  my  love, 
and  who  loved  me  again,  as  I  knew, 
I  felt  assured  he  loved  me,  though 
no  lover's  word  or  vow  had  ever 
passed  between  us.  How  holy  this 
new  happiness  made  me !  H!ow  it 
sanctified  and  calmed  the  troubled 
heart,  so  restless,  so  stormy  in  its 
xmsatisfied  longing  heretofore — re- 
storing to  it  the  innocent  repose  it 
had  not  known  since  it  ceased  to 
be  a  child's  heart  and  became  a 
woman's ! 

How  tenderly  I  fdt  to  all  the 
world — to  my  very  self,  even!  I 
looked  down  into  a  deep  pool  of 
water  formed  by  a  break  in  the  rock : 
the  dark  waters  gave  to  my  view  my 
face,  with  its  firm,  hard  outlines,  the 
large  steadfast  eyes,  and  the  black 
hair  which  I  loved,  because  yes- 
terday Geoffirey  had  said  it  was 
beautiful.  I  took  a  curl  tenderly 
into  my  hand — kissed  it — and  felt 
my  slad  tears  fall  on  it : — what  a 
cmla  I  was ! 

The  sunset  was  fading  when  I  re- 
turned home.  As  I  ascended  the 
diff,  I  saw  a  figure  that  I  knew, 
leaning  over  the  shrubbery  gate — a 
head  bent  forward  with  waving  hair 
tossed  in  his  own  careless  fashion 
over  his  brow.  His  voice  reached 
my  ears  at  the  same  moment : 

'  I  am  watching  for  you.  Bertha ; 
you  truant,  to  stay  away  so  long !' 

Who  had  ever  watched  for  me 
before  P  Who  had  ever  taken  such 
note  of  my  absence,  or  thought  the 
time  long  when  I  was  away  ?  I  felt 
all  this  as  I  quietly  pursued  my 
way  towards  him ;  keepmg  my  eyes 
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fixed  on  the  rugged  pathway,  not 
daring — God  help  me  ! — to  look  up 
at  him  when  I  knew  his  gaze  was  on 
myface. 

He  opened  the  ^te  for  me,  drew 
my  arm  within  his,  and  we  slowly 
walked  towards  the  house. 

'  We  hare  had  visitors  this  even- 
ing,* said  he ;  '  and  one  of  them  re- 
mains with  Mrs.  Warburton  to- 
night. A  Miss  Lester; — do  you 
know  her  P* 

'  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  of 
lier,  but  I  have  never  seen  her.' 

*  Mr.  Lester,  it  seems,  knew  my 
&iher  in  hi8youngdays,'he  resumed, 
<  and  clauned  acquaintance  with  me 
on  that  ground.  He  is  a  courtly, 
precise,  well-expressed  elderly  cen- 
ueman  of  the  old  school.  1  like 
him; — a  real,  thorough-bred  for- 
malist now-a-days  is  so  rare.' 

He  idly  switched  with  his  hand 
the  flower-laden  branches  of  the 
synnga  trees  we  were  sauntering 
among. 

*]m«.  Warburton'— in  speaking 
to  me  he  never  called  my  step- 
mother by  any  other  name — *  Mrs. 
Warburton  is  going  back  with  Miss 
Lester  to-morrow,  to  stay  two  or 

three  days  with  her  at  F .  Then, 

Bertha,  we  can  have  the  horses  and 
gallop  over  the  downs  as  we  have 
often  promised  ourselves.' 

I  was  silent,  and  he  looked  at  me 
curiously. 

'Ah — you  will  like  that,  little 
Bertha  r  he  cried,  patting  my  hand 
which  lay  on  his  arm ;  '  your  eyes 
are  not  so  cautious  as  your  tongue, 
and  I  can  read  what  they  say,  quite 
weD.  Why  are  you  hurrying  on  so 
fastP  They  are  aU  in  the  green- 
house, looking  at  the  miserable  speci- 
mens  of  horticultural  vegetation 
that  you  savages  here  call  Jlowers. 
As  if  tender  blossoms  born  under  a 
Southern  sky  could  survive  when 
brought  to  a  bleak  predpico  like 
this.' 

He  looked  at  me  again,  in  laugh- 
ing surprise.  '  What,  Bertha !  not 
a  word  to  say  for  your  Cornish 
difisP  I  expected  to  have  been 
fairly  stunned  with  your  indignation 
at  my  impertinence.  Are  you  tired 
of  defencUng  the  beloved  scenes  of 
your  childhood,  or  do  you  begin  to 
doubt    my    sincerity    in    abusing 

ihemP' 
I  murmured  something  in  reply. 


'  You  know  very  well  that  I  lore 
them  too,'  he  pursued — *  that  every 
old  tor  on  the  down,  eveiy  rugged 
rock  on  the  shore  is  dear  to  me.  I 
little  thought,  when  your  father  in^ 
sisted  on  bringing  me  home  wilii 
him,  that  I  should  si>end  Back  a 
happy  time  in  this  wUd  oountry. 
Still  less  that  in  the  quiet,  darK- 
browed  child  I  just  remembered 
years  ago,  I  should  find  a  dear  com- 
panion— a  friend.  Ah,  Bertha,  you 
vourself  don't  know  how  much  you 
nave  been  my  friend — ^what  good  you 
have  done  me.  I  am  a  better  man 
that  I  was  a  month  ago.  If  I  had 
had  a  mother  or  a  sister  all  these 
years,  I  should  have  done  more  jus- 
tice to  the  blessings  Grod  has  giTea 
me.  Kay,  Bertha,  don't  go  in  yet. 
I  tell  you  they  are  showing  Miaa 
Lester  the  poor  little  geraniums  and 
things  that  Mrs.  Warburton  is  so 
proud  of;  they  wont  be  ready  for 
tea  this  half  hour,  and  it  is  so 
pleasant  out  here.' 

We  were  standing  on  the  terrace 
which  skirted  the  southern  side  of 
the  house.    It  was  the  highest  part 
of  the  ground,  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  coast  for  some  miles.     I 
shall  never  forget  the  sea  as  it  looked 
that   minute  ;    the    moon's    first 
faint  rays  trembling  over  the  waters 
—  the    white    foam    enlightening^ 
the  broad  colourless  waste,  where 
the  waves  were  dashing  over  the 
rocks  near  shore.    Again,  my  spirit 
was  strangely  softened  within  me, 
and  hot  tears  rose  to  my  eyes.    ,He 
saw  them,  and  gently  pressed  my 
hand  in  sympathy.    He  thought  he 
understood  what  I  felt,  but  he  did 
not  know — whenever  knew;  I  scarcely 
comprehended  myself,  I  was  so  be- 
vrildered  by  the  fulness  of  happiness 
that  was  bounding  within  me. 

'  Bertha,  you  are  chilled— you  are 
shivering,'  said  Geofirey,  at  length ; 
'  perhaps  it  is  too  late  for  you  to  be 
out.  The  dew  is  falling,  and  your 
curls  have  quite  drooped;  so  we  will 
go  in.  Good  bye  to  the  moon — and 
sea — and  stars !— and,  ah.  Bertha, 
good  bye  for  to-night  to  our  pleasant 
talk  together; — noir wemustbe  socia- 
ble, and  agreeable,  andconventionaly 
I  suppose.  Is  it  wrong  to  wish  this 
intruoing  Miss  Lester  at— at  Cal- 
cutta, or  Hyderabad,  or  any  other 
place  sufSciently  removed  from  our 
quiet  family  ciideP  No  happy  even- 
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ing  for  us.  Bertha,  tMi  0Yening! 
Your  father  won't  so  to  sleep  oyer 
his  newspaper,  and  Mrs.  Warburton 
wont  doze  oyer  her  embroidery,  and 
W0-8haVthaye  the  piano  to  onr- 
sdres.    G<Hi— -  oh,  I  oonld  swear!' 

When  I  entered  ihedrawing-room 
my  father  called  me  to  him,  and  pre- 
sented me  to  the  yoimg  lady  who 
stood  by  his  side. 

'  This  is  Maiy  Lester,  the  daugh- 
ter of  my  old  schoolfellow,  of  whom 
you  must  often  haye  heard  me  speak, 
^Bertha.     They  haye  come  to  staj 

some  months  at  F ,  and  Mary  is 

anxious  to  know  you.' 

With  a  gestiure  of  girlish  cor« 
diality,  half  eager,  yet  hsJf  shy,  Miss 
Lester  took  my  hand  (how  brown  it 
looked  in  the  clasp  of  her  white 
fingers !)  and  gazed  up  into  my  face 
wim  her  own  sweet,  toying  expres- 
sion, that  I  afterwards  learned  to 
know  so  well.  I  was  always  re- 
seryed,  repellant  perhaps,  to  stran- 
gers; but  now — ^Iwonaered  at  my- 
self—at  my  softened  manner — at  tne 
fentle  feelings  stirred  within  me,  as 
bent  towaras  her,  and  pressed  her 
hand. 

My  father  was  as  much  pleased  as 
he  was  surprised,  I  could  see. 

*  That's  well— that's  well,'  said  he, 
as  he  resumed  his  seat ;  '  you  two 
ought  to  be  friends,  as  your  fathers 
were  before  you.* 

'  I  hope  so,*  murmured  Mary,  in 
a  timid  yoice,  clinging  to  my  hand 
as  I  moyed  to  my  usual  seat  at  the 
tea-table.  She  sat  close  beside  me, 
and  I  could  see  Geofirey  watching  us 
from  the  window  where  he  was 
standing,  with  a  displeased  expres- 
sion. I  understood  so  well  that 
twitching  of  his  lip.  I,  who  could 
interpret  eyery  clmnge  in  his  face, 
eyery  flash  of  his  eye,  eyery  turn  of 
his  haughty  head,  I  knew  that  he 
did  not  approye  of  my  unwonted 
amiability  to  my  new  friend — ^that 
he  had  a  jealous  dislike  of  her  in 
consequence.  How  happy  it  made 
me  to  Jcnow  it  I — ^how  doubly  tender 
I  grew  towards  the  unconscious  ^1 
besyle  me; — what  an  oyerflowing 
satisfaction  I  found  in  the  reserye 
and  coldness  which  suddenly  came 
oyer  him  I  He  remained  silent  for 
some  time,  during  which  my  father 
was  reading  his  newspaper,  and  my 
•tep-mother  counting  the  stitches  in 


her  embroidery,  while  Mary  Lester 
and  I  conyersed  together.  At 
length  my  father's  attention  was 
aroused. 

*  Why,  Geoffirey!*  cried  he,  'what 
ails  you  P  This  is  a  dayof  metamor- 
phoses, I  belieye.  Here  is  our 
quiet  Bertha  chattering  gaily,  white 
you,  our  enhyener  -  general,  and 
talker  par  excellence,  sit  silent  and 
imcompanionable  as  a  mummy.' 

'Talkers  are  like  clocks,  sir,  I 
think,'  he  answered,  laughing 
lightly,  'and  one  is  enough  for  a 
room.  Especially  when  mat  one 
does  duty  so  admirably.'  This  last 
was  accompanied  by  a  ^uick  glance 
at  me,  as  he  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
saimtered  to  the  window  aeain. 

'  Bertha,  come  and  look  at  this 
star,'  he  cried,  presently,  and  I  left 
Mary  to  my  step-mother,  and  joined 
him. 

'  Are  you  going  to  be  fast  friends 
with  that  pale-faced  little  thing  all 
in  a  minute  P'  said  he,  in  a  low  tone ; 
'  because,  if  so,  I  am  (^  trop,  and  I 
will  go  back  to  London  t(>>morrow 
mormng.' 

*  Dear  Geoffrey,*  I  remonstrated* 
'  I  must  be  kind  to  her ;  she  is  our 
guest.  Come  and  talk,  and  help  me 
to  amuse  her.' 

'I  can't  amuse  young  ladies.  I 
detest  the  whole  genus.  I  dare  say 
she  will  make  you  as  missish  as  she 
is,  soon;  and  then,  when  I  haye 
you  to  myself  again,  you'll  be 
changed,  and  I  sha'n't  know  you. 
We  were  so  happy  till  this  yisitor 
came,'  he  added,  regretfully,  '  and 
now  she  will  spoil  our  pleasant  eyen- 
ing,  and  our  music,  and  our  astrono- 
mical lecture,  and  our  metaphysical 
discussions.  How  can  you  like  her. 
Bertha  P' 

I  felt  quite  a  pity  for  the  poor  girl 
he  thus  unjustly  regarded. 

'  She  is  gentle  and  loyeable,'  I 
urged ;  'you  would  like  her  your- 
seff,  G^mrey,  if  you  would  talk  to 
her,  and  be  sociable.' 

*  Sociable ! — ^ah,  there  you  are !  I 
hate  sociability,  and  small  parties  of 
dear  friends.  In  my  plan  of  Para- 
dise, people  walk  about  in  couples, 
and  inree  is  an  unknown  number.' 

I  could  see  that  he  was  recoyer- 
ing  his  wonted  spirits,  whichf  indeed, 
rardUr  left  him  for  long. 

'Do  be  good,'  I  persisted,  'and 
come  with  me,  and  talk  to  her.' 
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'  And  ifinore  Paradise,  for  onceP' 
He  tossed  back  his  hair,  with  a  ges- 
ture peculiar  to  him  when  he  was 
throwing  aside  some  passing  irrita- 
tion, ana  then  smiling  at  my  serious 
face — his  own  frank,  sunshiny  smile, 
— *  Ah,  Bertha  V  said  he,  *  you  put 
all  my  peevishness  to  flight.  I  had 
so  determined  to  be  ill-tempered  and 
disagreeable — ^but  I  can't,  it  seems. 
It  is  impossible  to  resist  your  per- 
suasive little  voice,  and  those  great, 
earnest,  entreating  dark  eyes.  So 
we  will  leave  Paradise,  and  be  mun- 
dane for  the  nonce.' 

We  went  and  sat  by  Miss  Lester. 
I  was  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  talking  much,  and  I  leaned 
back  in  my  chair,  and  listened  to 
Geofirey's  animated  voice,  which 
was  occasionally,  but  not  often,  in- 
terrupted by  a  few  words  from 
Mary.  He  was  very  'good.*  He 
threw  off  aU  his  coldness  and  re- 
serve, and  appeared  bent  on  making 
atonement  tor  his  previous  ill  be- 
haviour, by  being  quite  friendly 
with  the  obnoxious  visitor.  It  was 
now  dusk,  and  I  could  only  see  the 
shadowy  outlines  of  the  two  figures : 
Geoffirey,  with  his  head  stretched 
slightly  forward,  and  his  hands 
every  now  and  liien  uplifted  with 
an  emphasising  gesture ;  and  Mary 
sitting  farther  in  the  shadow.  I  had 
thou^t  her  very  lovely ;  her  beauty 
was  of  that  species  that  I  especially 
admired  in  a  woman ;  perhaps  be- 
cause the  golden  hair,  the  regular 
classic  featrires,  and  the  soft  eyes, 
were  aU  so  utterly  different  to  my 
own.  I  remembered  the  face  I  had 
seen  that  day  reflected  in  the  rocky 
pool — the  face  I  had,  till  lately, 
thought  so  forbidding,  so  unlovely. 
I  should  never  think  so  again — 
never!  Wliat  a  blessed  thing  it 
was  to  know  that  there  was  one 
who  looked  on  it  with  tenderness, 
as  none  had  done  before,  since  my 
mother  died.  As  I  mused,  in  the 
quiet  twilight,  with  his  voice  mur- 
muring in  my  ears,  and  the  sense  of 
his  presence  gladdening  me,  I  again 
thanked  God  for  sendmg  me  such 
happiness — ^happiness  in  which,  like 
as  a  river  in  the  sunshine,  the  dark 
and  turbid  waters  of  my  life  grew 
beautiful  and  glorified. 

The  next  morning,  immediately 
after   the    departure  of  my  step- 


mother with  Miss  Lester,  Greoffirey 
and  I  rode  out  upon  the  moors. 

It  was  a  tempestuous  day.  The 
wind  blew  fiercely;  the  clouds 
careered  over  the  sky  in  heavy, 
troubled  masses,  and  not  a  gleam  oC 
sunshine  lit  up  the  great  waste  of 
moorland,  as  we  sped  over  it. 

I  revelled  in  the  wildness  of  the 
weather  and  the  scene,— in  the 
blank  desolation  of  the  moor, — in 
the  vast  tumult  of  the  darkened  sea* 
chequered  with  foam,  which 
stretched  far  away,  till  it  joined  the 
louring  heavens  at  the  horizon.  The 
great  gusts  of  wind,  the  general  agi- 
tation which  pervaded  earth,  sea, 
and  air,  iuspir^  me  with  a  sense  of 
keen  and  intense  vitality,  that  I  had 
never  felt  before.  There  is  no  mood 
of  nature  that  comes  amiss  to  a  soul 
overflowing  with  its  own  happiness. 
I  was  silently  thinking  thus,  when 
Geoffrey's  first  words  smote  me  with 
a  strange  idea  of  contrast  to  the 
thoughts  busy  in  my  mind. 

'  What  a  dreary  day !'  said  he ; 
'  how  forlorn  this  ^eat  barren  plain 
looks !  And  the  wmd ! — ^It  cuts  and 
slashes  at  one  with  a  vindictive  howl, 
as  if  it  were  a  personal  enemy.  ]a 
it  possibleyou  can  stand  against  it. 
Bertha  ?  What  an  amazon  you  are  ! 
Fighting  with  these  savage  sea 
breezes  of  yours  requires  all  my 
masculine  endurance  and  fortitude.' 

'  Shall  we  go  back  F'  I  asked  him  ; 
feeling  a  vogue  pain.  And,  some- 
how, as  I  looked  round  again,  the 
moor  d^  look  drear  and  monoto- 
nous, and  the  wiud  had  a  wailing 
sound  which  I  had  not  noted  be- 
fore. 'You  are  not  used  to  the 
rough  weather  we  have  in  the  west,* 
I  added ;  '  perhaps  we  had  better  re- 
turn, and  reserve  our  ride  for  a  more 
fitting  season.' 

*No,  we  wont  be  so  cowardly; 
and,  after  all,  a  day  like  this  is  per- 
haps experienced  under  its  least 
gloomy  aspect  in  the  present  cir- 
cumstances. That  is  to  say, 
mounted  on  gallant  steeds,  and  gal- 
loping over  a  broad  tract  of  land, 
wnich.  Bertha,  whatever  its  short- 
comings in  picturesque  beauty,  is,  I 
allow  you,  nrst-rate  riding  ground.* 

He  urged  his  horse  forward  as  ho 
spoke,  and  we  dashed  on  at  full 
speed  for  some  time.  The  clouds 
above  our  heads  grew  denser  and 
darker  every  moment.    At  length, 
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a  lar^e  rain-drop  fell,  then  another 
and  another.  Geoffirey  reined  in 
his  horse  with  a  suddenness  that 
threw  the  animal  on  its  haunches. 

'A  new  feature  this  in  the  de- 
lights of  the  day/  said  he,  laughing, 
with  a  slight  touch  of  peevisuiess  ; 
*a  down-pour  of  rain,  (steady,  old 
boy  I)  under  the  energetic  direction 
of  this  furious  gale,  w9l  be  a  fit  cul- 
mination to  the  agremens  of  our  ride. 
There  is  enough  water  in  that  big 
round  cloud  tnere,  to  drown  us 
three  times  over,  horses  and  all. 
And  here  it  comes.' 

As,  indeed,  it  did,  with  a  steady 
and  gradually  increasing  violence. 
Fortunately^  1  remembered  we  were 
near  one  of  those  huge  masses  of 
stone,  which,  from  their  size  and  ec- 
centric arrangement,  form  such  ob- 
jects of  curiosity  on  our  Cornish 
downs.  To  this  we  hurried,  and, 
dismounting,  secured,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, ournorses  under  one  projec- 
tion, and  sheltered  ourselves  under 
another. 

'Welcome  retreat!*  cried  Geof- 
frey. •  I  do  really  wish  that  the  long 
vexed  question,  as  to  how  these 
queer  heaps  of  granite  got  perched 
here,  were  satisfactorily  decided, 
if  only  that  we  might  bestow  our 
gratitude  in  the  right  quarter. 
Heavens  !  how  the  wind  blows !' 

We  were  now  on  high  ground, 
and  the  gusts  came  with  furious 
force.  I  nad  to  catch  hold  by  the 
stone  to  keep  my  footing,  once  or  twice. 

*  Little  Bertha,  you  will  be  blown 
away,  you  are  so  tiny !'  and  he  drew 
my  arm  through  his  own.  *  I  must 
take  care  of  you.  Why,  you  look 
quite  pale !  You  are  not  frigntened  P* 

*  No,  oh  no  !* 

*  We  are  quite  safe  here ;  and, 
afler  all,  this  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  wild  and  grand.  How  the 'sea 
rolls  and  throbs  in  the  distance,  and 
what  a  hollow  roar  the  wind  makes 
among  these  stones !  I  am  half  re- 
conciled to  this  kind  of  weather  and 
this  kind  of  scene.  Bertha ;  I  begin 
to  see  grandeur  in  this  great  barren 
waste  of  land,  and  tne  waste  of 
waters  beyond,  and  the  broad 
heavens  meeting  that  again.  The 
infinitude  of  monotony  absolutely 
becomes  sublime.  Ah,  you  loot 
satisfied ;  I  see  you  approve  of  my 
enthusiastic  eloquence.  I  feel  rather 
proud  of  it  myself,  in  the  teeth  of 
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this  Titanic  wind,  too,  which,'  he 
added,  as  a  fresh  gust  thundered  in 
upon  us,  'will  certainly  carry  you 
on,  if  you  don't  hold  closely  to  my 
arm.  It's  an  awful  day  !  Any  other 
girl  would  be  frightened  out  of  her 
wits.' 

Frightened ! — I  had  never  known 
such  serene  contentment,  such  an 
ineffable  sense  of  security,  as  I  felt 
then,  when,  clinging  to  Geofl5rey*8 
arm,  I  looked  out  on  the  stormy 
world  without. 

There  was  a  silence.  A  certain 
timid  consciousness  constrained  me 
to  break  it,  lest  he  should  observe 
my  taciturnity. 

'  I  trust  my  step-mother  and  Miss 
Lester  have  reached  F—  in 
safety,'  said  I;  'their  road  was  a 
very  unsheltered  one,  in  case  the 
storm  overtook  them.' 

*  They  went  in  the  phaeton,'  he  re- 
joined, carelessly,  *  and  they  are  sure 
to  be  all  right.  Fortunately  so,  for 
I  am  sure  that  delicate  little  girl 
would  never  stand  against  such  a 
tempest  as  this.  If  she  wasn't 
caught  up,  bodily,  in  one  of  the 
blasts  of  this  hurricane,  which  seems 
to  have  a  great  fancy  for  trying  to 
carry  away  young  ladies,  she  would 
expie  of  sheer  terror.  You  know, 
we  inland  dwellers  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  proceedings  like  these.' 

A  furious  burst  of  wind,  which 
seemed  almost  to  shake  the  huge 
mass  of  stone  we  were  leaning 
against,  interrupted  him ;  and  then 
came  a  perfect  torrent  of  large  hail- 
stones, which  the  wind  drove  in 
upon  us,  and  which  efiectually 
stopped  all  conversation  for  the 
time.  Suddenly,  amid  the  confusion 
of  sounds,  I  fancied  I  heard  a  cry, 
as  of  a  human  voice,  at  some  little 
distance  ;  but  when  I  told  GeoiBfrey, 
he  only  laughed. 

*  Isn't  our  position  romantic 
enough  as  it  is,  you  insatiable  per- 
son, but  you  want,  in  your  genius 
for  dramatic  construction,  to  bring 
in  an  underplot — an  exciting  episode 
— a  sharer  in  our  adventure ;  a 
young  and  lovely  girl,  who  mistakes 
these  hail-stones  for  bullets,  ('faith, 
she  might  be  forgiven  the  blunder !) 
and  shrieks  for  mercy  P  or,  would  you 
prefer  a  gallant  cavalier,  who ' 

*  Nay,'  I  persevered,  *  it  is  quite 
possible  for  others  besides  ourselves 
to  seek  shelter  among  these  stones. 
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The  F road  across  the  moor  is 

not  so  far  distant,  remember/ 

*  I  prefer  a  supernatural  resolution 
of  the  problem/  he  answered,  still 
laughing,  *  and  we  will,  if  yon  please, 
attribute  the  sound  in  question  to 
the  ghostly  inhabitant  of  this  wilder- 
ness, who  is  distracted  and  bewil- 
dered by  human  society,  and  there- 
fore   ' 

'I  hear  voices,  Geoffrey — I  do, 
indeed,'  interrupted  I.  The  hail- 
storm had  subsided,  and  even  the 
wind,  within  the  last  few  minutes, 
liad  lulled  slightly.  I  ventured  out- 
side our  rude  refuge,  and  looked 
around.  At  a  little  distance,  I  saw 
the  dejected  head  of  a  thoroughly 
drenched  horse,  which  I  recognised 
at  once  as  our  own  *  Colin,'  which 
had  that  morning  conveyed  away 
my  step-mother  and  our  guest,  in 
the  phaeton.  The  carriage  itself, 
and  those  in  it,  were  hid  by  the 
quaint  granite  heap  they  were  shel- 
tering against. 

'  Colin,  by  all  that's  wonderful !' 
cried  Geoffrey,  looking  with  me.  *  I 
beg  you  a  thousand  pardons,  Bertha 
—I'll  never  question  your  supposi- 
tions again.  What  melodrama  ever 
hit  on  a  more  startling  coincidence 
than  this !  How  did  they  ever  get 
here,  I  wonder !  Shall  I  go  and  ask 
them  P' 

He  went,  without  waiting  my  as- 
sent, and  I  watehed  him  fighting 
his  way  against  the  wind  to  where 
the  little  carriage  stood.  I  heard 
his  frank  laugh,  and  the  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  from  the  two  ladies 
and  the  attendant  servant.  Then 
the  voices  lowered,  so  that  I  could 
not  hear.  The  fury  of  the  storm 
had  now  passed,  and,  in  my  experi- 
ence of  the  weather  incident  to  our 
western  coast,  I  knew  the  wind 
would  soon  drop,  and  a  calm  even- 
ing end  the  turbulent  day. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  before 
Geoflfrey  returned,  running,  and 
with  a  face  expressive  of  some  con- 
cern. 

*  Poor  Miss  Lester !'  he  cried ;  '  in 
jumping  from  the  phaeton,  she 
missed  her  footing,  ana  has  twisted 
her  ancle,  in  some  way.  She  can't 
walk,  and  she  is  in  very  great  pain. 
Come  to  her.  Bertha.  Your  myste- 
rious cry,  you  see,  is  thus  unluckily 
accounted  for.' 

I  found  Mary  Lester  crouched 


among  chaise-oushions  and 
wraps,  her  cheeks  paler  than  usual, 
and  her  eyes  closed,  as  if  in  eiiLauB- 
tion.  She  opened  them,  however, 
and  smiled  affectionately  on  me,  as 
I  approached.  My  stei»|-motlier  wis 
sighing  and  regretting,  in  a  perfecUj 
inane  and  incoherent  manner. 

'  Had  not  Miss  Lester  better  be 
lifted  into  the  chaise  and  oonTeyed 
at  once  to  our  house  P'  I  sngyi^ted; 
'  it  is  much  nearer,  and  you  will  not 
be  expected  at  F— ^  after  this 
storm. 

'  Quite  right,'  pronounced  Geof- 
frey, with  his  usual  air  of  deciaion ; 
and  while  Mrs.  Warburton  wae  ttiU 
in  a  hazy  stete  of  incertitade  and 
despondency,  he  and  I  ]>roeeeded  to 
take  measures  for  carrying  my  plan 
into  execution. 

Miss  Lester  had  to  be  fairly  car- 
ried into  the  phaeton:  G-eoffirar, 
with  a  few  half  apologetic  wonu, 
took  her  in  his  strong  arms  aa  thoagh 
she  had  been  a  (mild,  and  care- 
fully deposited  her  among  the 
cushions.  As  he  did  so,  I  smt  a 
faint  crimson  dawning  over  hat 
pale  face,  and  thought  how  lovely 
and  how  loveable  ^e  was.  Tbal 
was  my  only  thought. 

We  waited  till  they  had  diiTen 
off*,  and  then  Geoffirey  and  I 
mounted  our  horses  and  followed 
them.  We  were  both  very  silent  5 
but  I  did  not  care  to  talk,  and 
therefore  did  not  notice  his  abstrac- 
tion. The  storm  had  passed  off-^ 
the  wind  was  dying  away  minute 
by  minute,  with  a  low  wail  that 
sounded  as  though  it  were  singing 
its  own  requiem.  We  galloped 
swiftly  over  the  moor,  as  I  was 
anxious  to  reach  home  before  the 
others,  that  I  might  prepare  for  Miss 
Le|ter's  reception. 

I  love  to  dwell  on  the  recollectkm 
of  that  day.  I  was  so  happy,  and  mj 
happiness  made  every  passing  vexa- 
tion seem  as  nothing,  steeping  all 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  the  day 
in  its  own  sweet  calm. 

I  remember  how,  after  I  had  care- 
fully settled  Miss  Lester  on  a  sofa 
in  tne  pleasant  little  room  leading  to 
the  greenhouse,  Geoffrey  came  in, 
S(it  down,  and  took  a  book.  After 
awhile,  I  asked  him  to  read  alond, 
and  Mary  added  her  entreaties. 
And  he  complied,   drew  near  the 
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flofa,  and  began.  The  inTalid,  rest- 
ing her  het^  on  her  hand,  looked 
sometdmes  half  shily  at  his  fiioe,  as  if 
liking  to  watch  nnobser^ed  its  eyer- 
chan^g  expression;  and  I  sat 
busying  my  fingers  in  some  light 
work,  on  which  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed ;  Jdid  not  need  to  look  np  at 
his  face,  I  saw  it  always — always ! 

It  was  a  German  story  he  was 
reading,  abont  a  brother  and  sister 
who  loved  each  other  so  dearly,  that 
when  another  loye  came  to  the  girl 
she  renounced  it,  and  clave  to  the 
brother,  who  had  but  her  in  the 
world  for  his  happiness.  When  the 
story  was  finished  I  saw  tears  in 
Mary  Lester's  eyes,  and  so  did  Geof- 
frey. He  tried  to  laugh  away  her 
pensiveness. 

*  Do  you  ladies  approve  of  such  a 
wholesale  massacre  of  people's  hap- 
piness as  this  principle  would  in- 
yolve,  carried  out  to  its  fullest  ex- 
tent? '  The  greatest  misery  of  the 
greatest  number,'  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  motto  of  this  school  of  moralists. 
Poor  Hildefi;unde-^poor  Xarl — ^poor 
Ludwig !  Poor  everybody  I  One  is 
sick  with  pit^  after  readmg  such  a 
story.    Isn't  it  so.  Miss  Lester  ?' 

She  smiled,  and  drooped  her  head 
with  a  childish  bashfulness  to  hide 
the  moistened  eyes. 

'  I  like  it,'  she  said,  nresently ;  '  I 
like  stories  about  brotners  and  sis- 
ters. I  have  a  brother  whom  I  love 
very  dearly.' 

'  As  dearly  as  Hildegunde  loved 
Ludwig  P  questioned  Geoffrey,  half 
sportively ;  *  would  your  anection 
go  80  far — sacrifice  so  much  P' 

Innocently  she  looked  up,  as  if 
scarcely  comprehending  his  mean- 
ing— ^then  the  dark  lashes  fell  again 
over  her  flushing  cheek.  I  watdied 
her  face — in  my  keen'  sense  of  the 
beautiful,  taking  delight  in  her 
changeful  loveliness — ^in  her  artless 
grace  and  girlishness. 

'  I  love  my  brother  very  much,' 
she  murmured,  without  further 
answering  Geoffrey's  question,  'and 
he  loves  me — dearly.' 

*  I  could  envy  you  !*  I  cried,  im- 
pulsively ; '  you  must  be  very  himpj. 
The  tie  between  a  brother  ana  sis- 
ter that  love  one  another  must  be  so 
dose—so  tender !  I  can  imagine  it.' 

'Imaffine  it!'  echoed  Geo£Qrey, 
reproaehfally.  'Ah,  Bertha!  loo 
m<^  need  recourse  to  my  imaginalioii 


to  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  sister.' 
He  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  Somehow, 
the  words  smote  me  with  a  vague 
pang[.  Confused  and  momentfury, 
for  it  was  gone  before  I  could  re- 
cognise it.  Then  I  was  content  to 
blmdly  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  his 
affectionate  glance,  while  the  mean« 
ing  of  his  words  floated  from  me, 
and  only  the  music  of  the  caressing 
tone  remained  to  gladden  me.  After- 
wards I  remembered. 

We  sat  long  into  the  evening  be- 
side Miss  Lester's  sofa.  She  grew 
more  familiar  with  us — ^less  shy  and 
reserved.  The  innocent  girlishness 
of  her  nature,  as  it  grew  more  ap- 
parent, ineffiibly  interested  me,  as  I 
saw  it  did  Geoffrey.  I  did  not  won- 
der at  tiie  softened  manner,  and 
almost  tender  tone  he  seemed  in- 
voluntarily to  assume  in  speaking  to 
her,  as  he  would  have  done,  I 
thought,  with  a  child.  She  was  like 
a  chud,  with  all  a  child's  winning 
ways,  and,  now  that  her  shyness  vras 
gone,  aU  a  child's  easy,  unconven- 
tional familiarity. 

We  were  completely  to  ourselves. 
During  the  long  August  twilight 
we  sat  talking  gaily— always  gaily. 
The  themes  of  conversation  which 
G^oflBrey  and  I  chose  when  we  were 
alone  we  each  seemed  tacitly  to 
agree  were  too  deep— perhaps  too 
sad,  for  the  sunshiny  spirit  of  our 
visitor ;  his  favourite  songs  seemed 
too  plaintive,  and  he  whispered  me 
to  sing  my  merriest  ballads.  I — ^poor 
fool,  as  I  moved  to  the  piano,  felt 
an  inward  delight  in  thinking  that 
he,  as  well  as  1,  had  a  repugnance 
to  our  usual  converse  being  shared 
by  any  one  beside  ourselves.  After 
I  had  Pushed  my  song,  I  still  sat 
at  the  piano,  and  the  feelings  that 
had  been  leaping  up  within  me  all 
the  day  found  vent,  almost  uncon- 
sciously to  myself,  in  wild,  dreaa^ 
music,  such  as  it  was  oflen  my  habit 
to  improvise.  Suddenly  it  was  in- 
terrupted by  Geoflfrey,  who  came 
hastily  to  my  side,  and  whispered  in 
my  ear — 

*  Don't,  Bertha !  Your  mournful 
music  saddens  her.  She  does  not 
understand  it — the  innocent  child! 
Sing  another  of  those  quaint  old 
baUads.' 

I  obeyed  eontoitedly.  He  went 
back  to  ms  seat  beside  the  sofa.  As 
1  saogy  lodnng  on  them  both—for 
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bis  faoe  was  turned  towards  her  and 
away  from  me,  so  that  I  could  gaze 
on  him — I  thought  how  gooa  he 
was — ^how  kind !  How,  witn  all  the 
nobility  and  loftiness  of  manhood, 
he  combined  those  gentler,  tenderer 
qualities  so  rarely  existing  in  a  mas- 
culine nature. 

I  did  him  no  more  than  justice :  I 
have  always  known  that,  and  gloried 
in  knowing  it. 

I  finished  singing,  went  to  the 
window,  and  looked  out  on  the  cold, 
grey  evening  sky,  and  the  leaden 
sea.  Everything  rested  in  a  heavy, 
gtony  calm.  No  sign  remained  of 
the  tumult  that  was  past,  except  in 
the  trees,  which  had  been  shaken 
nearly  bare  by  the  fierce  wind — the 
leaves  lying  thickly  on  the  CTOund 
even  before  they  had  caugnt  the 
autumn  tint. 

'  The  world  seems  absolutely 
stunned  after  its  fit  of  passion  this 
morning/  said  Geofirey,  joining  me 
in  my  survey ;  '  not  a  breath  of  air 
stirring,  and  the  heavens  presenting 
one  blank,  moveless  mass  of  cloud. 
Which  do  you  consider  the  finest 
specimen  of  weather.  Bertha,  storm 
or  calm  P' 

'  I  like  them  both,'  said  I,  smiling, 
'  in  their  season.' 

*  Oh,  you  are  an  imperturbable 
lassie  on  all  these  questions.  If  an 
earthquake  were  to  visit  us,  I  believe 
you  would  defend  it  as  being  espe- 
cially Cornish.'  He  spoke  in  an 
absent,  abstracted  way,  very  differ- 
ent from  his  usual  manner.  Pre- 
sently he  resumed — 

*  ill  is  very  hour  last  night.  Ber- 
tha, do  you  remember  we  were  talk- 
ing together  at  the  drawing-room 
window,  and  you  were  persuading 
me  to  be  '  good,'  and  talk  to  Miss 
Lester  P' 

*  Yes,  I  remember.  Are  you  not 
convinced  now  of  my  reasonable- 
ness P  Don't  you  feel  inclined  to 
take  my  advice  another  time  P' 

*I  don't  know.  Bertha,'  he  said 
slowly,  and  with  strange  serious- 
ness ;"  *  I  am  not  sure  if ' 

He  paused. 

*  Surely  your  unfounded  prejudice 
has  fairly  vanished  P  You  like  her 
now,  do  you  not,  as  weU  as  I 
do  ?  At  least  I  judged  you  did  from 
your  manner.  ISo  one  can  help 
liking  her.' 

He  was  still  silent — his  eyes  look- 


ing far  out  into  the  sky*  liis  lip 
moving  as  it  had  a  triek  of  doing 
when  he  was  thoughtful.  I  watched 
him  quietly  for  awnile,  then  I  could 
not  forbear  asking  what -troubled 
him. 

'  Troubles  me  P'  he  echoed,  look- 
ing down  with  his  old  kind  emile. 
'What  made  you  think  I  was 
troubled.  Bertha  P' 

'You  looked  so  serious — so 
thoughtful.' 

'  Am  I  such  a  rattlepate,  then,  that 
the  appearance  of  thoughtfuJneas 
sits  so  strangely  on  my  raoe  as  to 
awaken  wonder  t'  This  is  the  penalty 
one  pays  for  having  habitually  a 
large  fund  of  animtu  spirits,  and  a 
knack  of  always  speaking  and  look- 
ing gaily.  It  seems  to  be  considered 
an  impertinence  in  a  fellow  like  me 
when  he  doffs  the  cap  and  bells,  and 
presents  the  graver  side  of  his  nature 
to  the  world.' 

I  could  not  comprehend  why  be 
spoke  thus,  with  a  aegree  of  bitter- 
ness which  seemed  lutogether  un- 
justified by  the  occasion. 

'  You,  at  least,  should  know  me 
better,  Bertha,'  he  resumed,  before 
I  could  again  speak.    'You  hare 

seen '      He  stopped  suddenly. 

Mary  Lester's  voice  was  heard  firom 
her  remote  comer. 

*  We  must  not  leave  her  to  her- 
self, poor  child,*  said  Geoffrey,  turn- 
ing away  from  me  and  hastening  to 
his  old  seat  by  the  sofa. 

When  I  joined  them,  he  was  talk- 
ing merrily,  and  appearing  to  take 
great  pleasure  in  the  silvery  laugh- 
ter his  sallies  evoked  from  Miss  Les- 
ter. I  was  accustomed  to  his  fitful 
changes  of  mood,  yet  I  oould  not 
quite  account  for  this.  Howerer, 
all  trace  of  discontent  or  bitterness 
had  vanished  now.  Never  had  1 
known  him  more  completely  himself 
than  he  was  during  that  evening. 
until  the  entrance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Warburton  interrupted  us. 

Eager  inquiries  as  to  Miss  Les- 
ter's condition  then  poured  in  upon 
her,  mingled  with  scraps  of  informa- 
tion, from  which,  at  length,  we 
gathered  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
would  bring  their  carriage  the  next 
day  to  remove  their  dau^ter. 

'  If  she  is  well  cnougn  to  go,  I 
suppose  P'  said  Geoffrey  hastily,  on 
hearing  this ;  '  that  proviso  is  neces- 
sary, is  it  notP'    Then  turning  to 
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Mary  lie  added,  *  or  are  yoa  very 
anxiooB  to  leave  your  present  quar- 
ters P* 

She  refomed  his  smile  and  shook 
her  head. 

'  I  dare  say  papa  and  manuna  wish 
to  have  me  witn  them/  she  said; 
'  but  I  shall  be  sorry  to  leave  Ber- 
tha ; — and  everybodv/  shecontinued, 
after  a  pause, '  who  has  been  so  kind 
to  me.' 

'As  for  Bertha,'  said  my  step- 
mother,  '  she  can,  if  you  hke,  ac- 

<;ompany  you  to  F for  a  day  or 

two.  Mrs.  Lester  has  been  good 
enough  to  invite  her.* 

I  was  completely  confounded  by 
this.  I  was  always  averse  to  leav- 
ing home  and  going  among  strangers, 
Aud  now  to  leave  OliJOTe — ^to  leave 
Greoffrey — ^to  lose,  even  for  a  time, 
my  new  happiness !  I  scarcely 
heard  Mary's  eager  entreaties— I 
took  no  heed  of  her  caressing  hands 
clasping  mine,  as  she  urged  me  to 
return  with  her  next  day,  and  stay 
-at  F for  awhile. 

*  You  don't  sav  a  word — ^y  ou  wont 
look  at  me.  You  will  never  be  so 
cruel  as  to  refuse  P'  She  turned  to 
Greoffrey — *  You  ask  her,'  she  said, 
'  tell  her  she  must  come.  You  see, 
she  is  so  silent  and  stem  I  am  afraid 
to  ask  for  myself  any  more.' 

Geoffrey  looked  dissatisfied.  I 
could  see  ne  was  not  pleased  at  this 
new  {proposition,  though  he  replied 
laughiu^y  to  Mary's  appeal. 

'I  feel  flattered  that  you  rate  my 
disinterestedness  so  highly.  You 
•actually,  with  the  fullest  confidence, 
require  me  to  bring  about  my  own 
bereavement.  What  is  to  become 
of  me  wken  you  are  both  gone  P' 

'Polite,  tfciat!'  muttered  my  father, 
in  a  perfectly  audible  growl,  *  very, 
to  your  host  and  hostess.' 

'  When  my  time  is  so  short,  too. 
I  have  been  here  two  months  id- 
ready,  and  I  must  soon  think  of  re- 
turning.' His  voice  grew  melan- 
choly, and  he  stopped  abruptly.  I 
stood — my  mind  alternating  con- 
fusedly between  joy  and  pain. 

*  But  you  know,  F is  not  so 

far  off",'  said  Mary,  blushing  and 
hesitating,  '  and  if— if— * 

'Poor  little  Mary  isn't  used  to 
giving  invitations  to  stray  young 

gentlemen,'  interrupted  my  father, 
kughin^;    'but  I'U   come  to  the 
teBouB,  in  Bfite  of  Geofl&ey's  civility 


to  me  just  now.  In  brief,  then,  Mr. 
Lester  charged  me  with  a  very  cor- 
dial invitation  to  you,  Greoffirey,  un- 
derstanding that  you  took  an  in- 
terest in  such  marine  exploits,  to 

stay  a  day  or  two  at  F during 

the  pilchard  fishing.  And  as  I  heard 
some  very  portentous  murmurings  as 
I  came  through  the  town  to-day,  to 
the  effect  that  'pilchards  are  up,'  I 
doubt  not  Mr.  Lester  will  press  his 
welcome  on  you  in  person,  to-mor- 
row.* 

'  I  am  much  obliged ;  it  will  give 
me  great  pleasure,'  returned  Greof- 
frey, and  the  hackneyed  expressions 
bore  their  full  meaning  in  the 
earnest  sincerity  with  which  he 
uttered  them. 

'  And  now  will  you  ask  Bertha  P' 
cried  Mary,  in  glee.  I  reddened— 
I  felt  conscious  of  the  interpretation 
the  girl  had  put  upon  his  previous 
hesitation. 

'  You  have  no  need  to  seek  such 
intercession,' I  said  quickly;  'your 
own  request  would  be  suffi- 
cient. If  you  really  wish  me  to  re- 
turn with  you  to-morrow,  I  will 
do  so.  But  I  am  unused  to  leaving 
home,  and ' 

'  You  sha'n't  say  any  more,  since 
you  have  consented,'  broke  in  Mary ; 
'  it  is  all  settled  happily,  and  I  shall 
sleep  in  peace.* 

'she  is  very  fond  of  you,  Bertha,' 
whispered  Geoffrey ;  *  she  loves  you 
already.  That  is  well.  And  I  oare 
say  we  shall  be  quite  content,  staying 

at  F for  a  day  or  two.    I  am 

glad  you  have  agreed  to  go.' 

I  was  glad,  too,  when  I  saw  he 
was  satisfied.  When  I  saw  Mary 
to  her  room,  she  kissed  me,  and 
caresisingly  nestled  her  head  in  my 
bosom. 

'Dear  Bertha,'  she  said,  in  her 
own  low  pleading  tone, '  do  love  me ! 
I  have  never  had  a  friend  till  now, 
and — and  if  you  will  let  me  I  shall 
love  you  dearly.    Will  you  P' 

Beserved  as  was  my  nature,  my 
heart  yearned  to  the  innocent  child. 

'Ah!'  I  murmured  to  myself,  as 
I  pressed  my  lips  on  her  mouth, 
trembling  as  it  was  with  girUsh 
eagerness,  'you  will  never  ask  for 
love,  and  be  denied.'  There  was  a 
kind  of  sadness,  but  no  bitterness, 
no  thought  of  envy,  in  my  mind :  I 
fedt  too  proudly  secure  in  my  own 
happineat. 
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'What  do  you  say.  Bertha P' 
asked  the  timid  voice. 

'  I  say,  dear/ 1  replied,  as  I  turned 
to  leave  the  room,  'that  you  are 
one  of  those  blessed  creatures  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  help  loving.  Thank 
God  for  it,  child.' 

And  I  left  her. 

The  next  morning  came.  It  was 
a  br^ht  day,  and  when  Mary  and 
Greomrey  appeared,  they  seemed  in 
keeping  witn  the  day,  so  full  of  joy- 
ous life  were  they  ooth.  For  my- 
self I  was  unquiet,  disturbed,  I  knew 
not  why.  The  serenity  of  the  pre- 
vious aay  was  gone;  and  without 
being  able  to  fix  on  any  tangible 
cause,  I  felt  restless,  and  almost 
anxious.  I  thought  it  accounted 
for  when  my  father  entered  the 
breakfast  room,  and  stated  that  Mrs. 
Warburton  was  so  imwell  as  to  be 
unable  to  leave  her  bed,  desiring  me 
to  go  and  see  her. 

X  did  so,  and  found  my  step- 
mother— always  prone  to  niagnify 
passing  disorders  m  herself  or  omers 
—  languidly  settling  herself  as  a 
thorough  invalid,  and  declaring  that 
she  should  not  attempt  to  rise  that 
day,  she  felt  herself  so  ill. 

'And  so.  Bertha,'  said  she,  'you 
have  a  very  good  excuse  for  not 
going  to  F—  with  Miss  Lester, 
which  no  doubt  you  will  be  glad  of. 
Of  course,  no  one  could  think  of 
your  leaving  home  while  I  am  in 
such  a  state.  The  giddiness  in  my 
head  is  intolerable.  Beach  me  that 
smelling  bottle.' 

As  I  left  the  room,  and  returned 
down  stairs,  I  wondered  Within  my- 
self whether  it  was  disappointment 
or  relief  that  I  felt  fluttering  per- 
turbedly  in  my  heart ;  but  I  could 
not  determine  whether  I  was  glad 
or  sorry  that  I  was  not  going  to 
leave  home.  I  felt  sorry  when, 
directly  I  re-appeared,  Mary  called 
piteously  on  me  to  re-assure  her. 

'  Mr.  Warburton  says  you  wont 
be  able  to  go  with  me  to-day.  Oh 
Bertha,  say  he  is  wrong.' 

'  I  am  grieved,'  I  said,  '  but 
Mrs.  Warburton  wishes  me  to  re- 
main, and  of  course  I  cannot  think 
of  leaving  her.' 

Nothing  could  be  said  to  this. 
There  was  a  blank  silence.  I  could 
see  Mary's  eyes  grow  lustrous  wiUi 
the  tears,  which  to  her  came  as 


readily  as  to  a  child.  And  I  baw 
Greoffre^,  who  had  been  standing  by, 
turn  quickly  to  the  openwiiiaowt 
and  commence  pulling  the  leaves 
from  the  honeysuckle  branches  that 
twined  about  the  walls. 

I  was  a  strange  girl,  always.  I 
felt  no  impulse  to  draw  near  Maij, 
and  soothe  away  her  disappointment. 
Very  quietly  I  passed  in  and  out  of 
the  room,  superintending  varioas 
domestic  arrangements  wmch,  from 
my  step-mother's  illness,  devolved 
on  me.  All  the  while,  Maiy  lay  on 
her  sofa,  with  drooped  head  and  sor* 
rowful  eyes,  absentlv  tumins  over 
the  pages  of  a  book;  my  father 
leaned  oack  in  his  easy  chair,  utterly 
absorbed  by  lus  newspaper;  and 
Greoffi*ey  stul  stood  by  tne  window, 
and  plucked  the  honeysuckle  branch. 
nearly  bare. 

I  went  up  again  to  visit  the  in- 
valid ;  when  I  returned  to  the  break- 
fast room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester 
were  there. 

Mrs.  Lester  kindly  expressed  ber 
regret  at  my  inability  to  return  with 
them,  and  of  course,  her  concern  at 
its  cause. 

I  murmured  some  indefinite  reply- 
to  her  civilities.  I  was  straining  my 
ears  to  catch  the  conversation^  the 
three  gentlemen. 

'  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  wea- 
ther,' Mr.  Lester  was  formally  say- 
ing, 'offers  a  favourable  opportunity 

for  excursions  about  F ,  and  the 

pilchard  fishing  began  yesterday.  As 
your  father's  son,  Mr.  Latimer,  X  waa 
anxious  to  have  you  as  a  guest ;  and 
I  cannot  but  think,  under  aU  the 
circumstances,  this  present  time  is 
the  very  best  adaptea  for  my  having 
thatpleasure.' 

'  You  are  all  kindness,  sir,*  said 
Geoffrey;  and  his  eves  wandering 
about  the  room  yfwle  he  spoke, 
fixed  on  me.    He  came  to  my  side* 

'  Dear  Bertha,'  he  whispered,  '  X 
scarcely  like  leaving  you,  even  for  a 
few  days.  What  do  you  say  P  Should 
you  like  me  to  stay  P' 

'  ^o,  no,'  I  returned,  in  perfect 
sincerity ;  '  pray  go :  you  cannot  re- 
fuse so  cordial  an  ofier.' 

Yei  after  all,  it  was  with  a  pang 
that  I  heard  him  decisively  accept 
Mr.  Lester's  invitation,  and  prepare 
to  leave  with  them.  But  I  thought 
the  pan^  was  natural  enough.  Eor 
a  long  tune  the  world  haa  seemed^ 
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darker  to  me  when  he  was  absent. 
Kay,  the  very  look  of  a  room  was 
altered  by  his  entering  or  leaving  it. 
It  never  occurred  to  me  to  wonder 
that  all  his  reluctance  in  leaving 
was  on  my  account ;  and  if  it  had,  I 
should  omy  have  seen  in  it  his  un- 
selfish tenaemess  to  me,  as  I  do  now. 

'If  I  were  not  a  poor,  helpless, 
lame  little  thins,'  saia  Mary,  as  she 
clunj^  to  me,  oefore  entering  the 
carriage,  'I  would  not  leave  you. 
Bertha,  in  the  midst  of  sickness  and 
trouble.    No,  that  I  wouldn't.* 

She  glanced,  with  a  kind  of  in- 
dignant  reproach,  at  Geoffirey,  who 
stood  at  the  carriage  door,  waiting 
to  assist  her  into  it.  I  could  not 
bear  that  any  one  should,  for  a  mo- 
ment, judge  hardly  of  him. 

'  Supposing  I  sent  ]rou  off,  and 
wouldn  t  let  you  stay  with  me,'  said 
I,  smiling;  'then  you  would  be 
obliged  to  go.  And  I  assure  you  I 
shomd  do  so.  I  am  much  better 
without  anybody.* 

*  Good  bye,  Mary,*  cried  my 
father,  as  he  lifted  her  to  her  seat  in 
the  carriage.  'You  carry  off  one 
visitor  with  you,  at  any  rate.  Make 
yourself  very  agreeable,  Geoffrey, 
to  make  up  for  the  defalcation  of 
the  other.' 

'  I  cannot  hope  to  do  that,*  said 
Geoffrey,  as  he  bade  me  farewell, 
adding,  in  a  lower  tone,  '  take  care 
of  yourself,  dear  Bertha.  I  shall 
think  about  you.  I  shall  be  anxious, 
but  I  shall  see  you  again  soon.' 

He  pressed  my  hand,  bent  his 
frank,  loving  gaze  on  my  face,  and 
sprang  into  the  carriage,  repeating, 
— *  I  snail  see  you  a^am  soon.* 

And  I  went  back  into  the  house, 
and  wim  the  sound  of  the  departing 
carriage  wheels  mnding  in  my  ears, 
J  tried  to  stm  the  disquietude 
throbbing  in  my  breast,  by  dream- 
ing over  that  last  look,  and  the 
earnest  affection  of  his  last  words. 

Blessed  are  they  that  are  beloved, 
for  they  possess  a  power  almost 
divine  of  creating  happiness !  What 
else  but  that  little  look,  those  few 
words,  could  have  sent  such  a  tide 
of  joy  thrilling  through  me,  as 
drowned  for  tine  time  even  the 
dreary  pain  of  parting,  and  made 
the  house  less  desolate — the  utter 
weariness  and  blankness  of  the  day 
that  was  to  go  by  without  him  less 
insupportable  P 


It  was  a  strange  day.  I  passed  it 
in  reading  a  novel  to  my  step- 
mother; attending  to  the  various 
household  duties,  the  mechanical 
performance  of  which  is  oftentimes 
such  a  blessing  to  a  woman ;  and, 
towards  evening,  pacing  through  tha 
shrubberies,  thoughttully.  And 
then  I  stood  on  the  brow  of  the 
cliff,  and  with  the  waves*  low  music 
murmuring  in  my  ears,  I  watched 
the  sun  set  in  a  glory  of  purple  and 
gold,  on  the  first  day  of  Geoffrey*s 
absence. 

In  the  evening  of  the  next  day  he 
came.  I  was  sitting  alone,  listlessly 
turning  over  the  pages  of  a  book  I 
was  not  reading.  I  was  lost  in  re- 
verie, and  when  he  burst  in  at  the 
door  I  hastily  and  confusedly  pushed 
the  book  aside,  as  if  that  would  be- 
tray the  subject  of  my  thoughts. 

'Dear  Bertha,  how  are  you  P  You 
look  flushed  and  worried.  Tell  me, 
do  you  feel  ill  P* 

1  could  only  falter  out  a  negative. 
I  had  been  expecting  him  all  day, 
and  yet,  now  ne  was  come,  it  gave 
me  all  the  throbbing  excitement  of 
a  surprise.  I  was  obliged  to  lean 
my  head  on  my  hand,  I  felt  so  dizzy. 

*I  am  sure  you  are  not  well. 
Surely,  as  Mrs.  VVarburton*s  illness 
is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  you  might 
be  spared  for  a  day  or  two.  It  would 
be  such  a  happiness  to  us  all ;  and  I 
have  here  a  note,  pleading  the  re- 
quest,— ^from — Mary.  * 

He  took  from  the  breast  pocket  of 
his  coat  a  tiny  epistle,  on  which  he 
looked  for  a  minute  before  he  gave 
it  out  of  his  hands  into  mine.  I 
opened  it,  and  read  it.  With  a  great 
effort  I  succeeded  in  composing  my- 
self sufficiently  to  comprehend  its 
contents — ^an  earnest  and  affection- 
ate appeal  to  me  and  to  my  father 
andstep-mother,to  letMaryietch  me 
the  next  day  in  the  little  carriage, 
and  drive  me  back  to  F— .  There 
was  a  postscript,  in  which  she  said, 
— '  We  have  planned  an  excursion 

to  show  Mr.  Latimer Castle, 

on  the  day  after  to-morrow,  and  no 
one  will  enjoy  it  if  you  are  not  with 
us.*  When  I  had  finished  reading 
the  note,  I  laid  it  on  the  table  be- 
side me. 

'  May  I  read  it  P*  asked  QeofEtey, 
hesitatmgly ;  and  on  my  assent,  ne 
took  up  the  dainty  little  sheet  of 
paper,  and  began  to  decipher  tho 
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delicate  Italian  handwritiDg^ending 
his  head  lowly  over  it.  When  he 
came  to  the  postscript  he  smiled, 
and  seemed  to  examine  very  cu- 
riously some  of  the  words. 

'She  was  goingto  write  *Greoffrey,*' 
cried  he,  at  last,  '  and  altered  it  into 
'  Mr.  Latimer.'  Ah !  the  child — the 
child!' 

I  thou(?ht  it  strange  that  he 
should  notice  the  circumstance.  I 
had  not.  But  I  did  not  at  the  time 
observe  the  strange  tone  in  which  he 
murmured  the  liut  words,  while  he 
carefully  refolded  the  note,  smoothed 
it,  and  peered  at  the  device  upon 
the  seal ;  and  he  still  kept  it  in  his 
hand,  I  remember,  whue  he  went 
on  talking. 

'  Should  not  you  like  to  come  and 
stay  with  her?  It  would  make  her 
so  happy ;  she  is  thoroughly  in  love 
with  you.  Bertha.  She  wont  be  re- 
pulsed, even  if  you  could  repulse 
her,  which  I  know  you  can't.  I  wish 
you  would  come.' 

'It  does  not  rest  with  me,'  I 
answered. 

*  She  wants  you  so  much/  he  con- 
tinued, abstractedly,  and  without 
appearing  to  notice  what  I  said; 
'  and  not  only  that, — /  want  you,'  he 
cried,  suddenly,  raising  his  head, 
and  looking  at  me.  '  Oh  Bertha.  I 
have  so  much  to  say  to  you — so 
much ' 

*  So,  so !  the  bird's  flown  back  to 
his  old  nest !'  cried  my  father,  en- 
tering the  room,  newspaper  in  hand. 

'Do  they  treat  you  so  iU  at  F 

that  YOU  can't  stand  another  night 
of  itr  I  protest  you  look  pale  and 
thin!  Do  they  starve  you— limit 
your  diet  to  pilchard  soup  and 
potato  pasties?  Order  up  some- 
thing luxuriously  edible.  Bertha,  to 
revive  his  sinking  energies.  Come, 
have  you  anything;  to  say,  or  is  your 
OTfoai  of  speech  mmished  to  death, 
and  have  you  infected  Bertha  with 
dumbness  ?' 

'  If  it  were  so,'  answered  GeoiBrey, 
with  a  loud  laugh  that  startled  me, 
'  I  am  sure  ^ou  would  infeottiB  both 
back  again  mto  a  capability  of  talk- 
ing. Dear  sir,'  he  added,  while  he 
cordially  grasped  his  hand, '  I  need 
not  ask  how  you  are.  When  you 
^w  loquacious  we  may  be  sure  all 
18  well.  I  begin  to  hope  you  will 
accede  to  the  petition  I  come  charged 
with.' 


But  my  father  shook  his  l&ead, 
and  wotda  not  listen  to  the  piopoaed 
plan.  MorefromhabitthimafiG^ctkNiiy 
for  alas !  only  child  of  his  dead  wife 
though  I  was,  I  had  never  succeeded 
in  endearing  myself  to  him ;  he  was 
always  averse  to  my  leaving  home ; 
and  hitherto  his  humour,  in  this  re- 
spect, had  harmoniously  chimed  in 
with  my  own.  But  I  felt  it  hard 
now,  and  harder  yet  when  Geffrey, 
after  fruitlessly  arguing  the  Doint  on 
all  sides,  and  being  invariaDly  met 
by  the  same  quiet  but  positive  shake 
of  the  head,  rang  the  bell  for  his 
horse,  and  took  leave. 

'  You  outdo  the  very  stones,'  he 
said,  with  a  vexed  laugh.  '  Cornish 
rocks  are  not  so  firndy  fixed  as  yoor 
Cornish  will.  Thev  move,  some  of 
them — ^but  you — !  1  defy  an^  power 
to  make  ^ou  swerve  one  millionth 
part  of  an  mch  from  your  equilibriom 
of  stiff,  stem  opposition  and  refnsaL 
Good  bye,  Bertha !' — then,  in  a  sab- 
ducd  tone — '  I  shall  come  ogainYerj 
soon — very  soon.    I  wish  much  to 

have  a  long  talk,  and shall  I 

carry  any  message  to  Mary  P' 

My  father  caught  the  last  words, 
and  prevented  my  reply — 

'  My  love  to  little  Mary,'  he  cried, 
'  and,  I  say,  Geoffrey,  don't  you 
flirt  with  her.  I  take  a  great  interest 
in  Mary  Lester,  and  I  wont  hare 
herpeaceof  mind  disturbed  for  all  the 
gay  young  fellows  in  Christendom. 

*  Flirt  —  with  her !' — muttered 
Geofirey,  with  a  rising  oolonr,  and 
then  he  forced  a  laugh,  pressed  my 
hand  with  nervous  vehemence,  and 
was  gone. 

'  He  seems  to  be  in  a  marvelloas 
hurry,'  remarked  my  father.  *  I 
wonder  if  the  pilchard  fishing  is  the 
real  attraction.  Don't  go.  Bertha ; 
here's  a  speech  I  want  you  to  read 
to  me  ;  it's  in  small  ]^rmt»  and  the 
light  is  failing.  Take  it  to  the  win- 
dow, and  throw  out  your  voice,  that 
I  may  hear  every  word.* 


Three  days  passed,  and  I 
nothing  of  Greofirey ;  nor  did  we  hear 

anything   from   F .      Looking 

back  on  those  three  days,  it  seems  to 
me  that  I  passed  them  in  a  kind  <^ 
dream,  mechanically  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  the  time,  and  wufully 
blinding  myself  to  all  that  might 
have  awakened  me  from  my  trance. 
I  was  a  girl — ^I  had  never  known 
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what  lore  was,  till  now.  I  liad  never 
known  what  absence  was,  till  now. 
And,  moreover,  I  had  all  my 
life  been  wont,  not  to  subdue  my 
feelings,  but  only  to  conceal  them ; 
and  onlv  Grod,  who  sees  into  the 
hearts  that  he  created,  knows  how  a 
hidden  passion,  a  hidden  anguish, 
multiplies  and  dilates  in  the  dark 
silence  of  its  prison. 
.  Onthe  fourth  day,  Mrs.  Warburton 
left  her  room  for  the  first  time,  and 
iji  the  afternoon  my  father  drove  her 
out  to  see  some  mends  who  lived 
some  miles  away.  Left  to  myself, 
I  took  a  book,  and  hurried  down  the 
olifiT  to  my  favourite  haunt  among 
the  rocks.  Vividly  do  I  remember 
the  sunshiny  glorv  of  that  Septem- 
ber afternoon,  the  golden  .  trans- 
parency of  the  air,  the  peculiar  clear- 
ness of  the  sea,  which,  near  ahore, 
appeared  one  mass  of  liquid  emerald, 
save  where  the  rocks  cast  their  quaint 
shadow^,  like  frowns  upon  its  still 
surface.  The  brown,  jagged  line  of 
coast,  stretching  boldly  out  on  either 

hand,  the  curved   bay    of   F 

smiling  in  the  distance,  with  the  grey 
ruin  of  the  castle  on  its  own  steen 
cliff,  sternly  outlined  against  the  soft 
blue  sky — ^all  is  impressed  on  my 
mind  more  keenly  than  anything  X 
can  see  now  with  bodily  vision.  I 
recollect  the  aromatic  odour  which 
rose  from  the  beach,  the  choughs 
clustering  here  and  there  on  the 
clifis— and  one  shining-sailed  little 
fishing  boat,  which  the  lazy  breeze 
scarce  caused  to  move  on  the 
quiet  sea.  *  I  have  forgotten  no- 
thing. 

I  sat  down  on  my  throne,  so  high 
up  among  the  labvrinth  of  rocks 
that  less  accustomea  feet  than  mine 
would  have  found  it  difficult  to 
penetrate  thereto.  I  felt  safely 
alone — and  solitude  was  felicity  to 
me  then.  I  folded  my  hands  on  my 
lap,  gazed  out  into  the  broad  ocean, 
and  floated  forth  into  the  yet  broader 
sea  of  my  happy  thoughts. 

It  might  have  been  hours — or  only 
minutes  that  had  elapsed,  when  the 
stillness  was  broken  by  another 
sound  than  idte  droway  music  of  the 
ebbing  tide.  A  voice,  the  very  echo 
of  which  made  my  heart  leap,  called 
on  my  name. 

'Bertha I  Bertha!  are  you  here P 
Answer,  if  you  are.' 

What  was   it   that   choked  the 


answer  ere  it  passed  my  lipsf  It 
may  have  been  fate  that  hjeid  me 
silent — ^motionless.  Another  voice, 
low,  and  very  sweet,  spoke  next. 

'  I  am  qmte  tired,  climbing  these 
terrible  precipices.  Let  me  sit  down 
awhile — may  IP* 

*  May  you  P* 

Something  in  the  tone  with  which 
those  two  little  words  were  repeated 
smote  on  my  dormant  sense,  and 
woke  it  to  keen  life.  They  were 
very  near  me  now,  but  the  taU  peaks 
of  the  rocks  completely  hid  them 
from  me.  Still  they  were  so  near 
that  I  could  hear  every  word  that 
passed,  though  they  spoke  softly, 
gently,  as  lovers',  happy  lovers 
should. 

'  There !  That  is  a  i>roper  seat  for 
you,  up  there,  and  this  is  no  less  fit 
for  me — ^at  your  feet.  If  I  raise  my 
eyes  I  see  you — ^and  heaven  beyond. 
Nothing  else.' 

I  stood  fixed.  I  listened — I  heard 
all  they  said — I  can  hear  it  now, 

'Ah,  Geoffrey !'  it  was  Mary  spoke 
next — *  shall  I  wake  presently? 
This  sunshine,  and  this  emerald  sea, 
and  the  cloudless  sky,  it  is  like  what 
I  have  seen  in  dreams — only* — ^there 
was  a  hesitating  pause,  ana  then  the 
voice  grew  trembling  and  low — *I 
should  never  have  dreamed  you 
— ^you  loved  me.* 

*  Why  not  P  Do  you  only  dream 
of  what  you  desire  ? 

She  was  silent. 

'Did  you  ever  dream  of  loving 
me,  MaryP* 

*  I  never  thought  of  it  till — ^till 
you  asked  me.  And  then  I  asked 
myself,  and — I  knew  !* 

'  And  did  you  never  guess  I  loved 
youP* 

*  Never,  never!  I  thought  you 
cared  for  Bertha.  If  I  had  dis- 
covered my  own  secret  before  I 
knew  yours — oh  Geoffrey,  what 
should  1  have  done  P' 

'  Child,  child !  as  if  you  could 
ever  love  in  vdin  !* 

'But  if  I  had  been  right.  I 
thought  you  loved  Bertha.' 

'  What  could  make  you  think  so? 
Bertha  is  my  dear  friend,  my  sister. 
It  is  so  different.' 

'  I  am  ignorant — ^inexperienced — 
I  could  not  detect  the  difference. 
And  you  do  love  her  very  mudi, 
you  own  it.  I  could  almost  be 
jealous,  though  I  love  her  myself. 
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I  am  a  foolish  little  thing.    Tell  me 
joa  love  me  the  best  V 

'The  best!  There  is  no  room 
for  positives  and  comparatiyes  in  the 
world  2^ou  occupy,  Mary:  yon  fill 
it  all.  It  is  with  another  and  dis- 
tinct being,  it  seems  to  me,  that  I 
care  for  the  few  others  I  know  and 
loYe.  Best  easy,  little  jealous  heart ! 
You  have  a  realm  to  yourself— it  is 
your  own,  and  can  never  belong  to 
any  one  beside.' 

'Never,  never P  Are  you  quite 
sure  ?    If  I  were  to  die — * 

'Hushr 

'It  is  so  strange.  I  wonder  if 
Bertha  knew — * 

'Dear  Bertha!  To  thmk  that 
the  first  evening  you  spent  at  Clifie 
she  had  to  coax  me  into  coming  to 
talk  with  you,  Mar^!  I  did  not 
like  strangers,  and  1  was  cross  and 
cold,  and  resolved  to  find  you  dis- 
agreeable. Ah  I — what  an  age  seems 
passed  since  then.' 

'  Yes.' 

'  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  know 
that  Bertha  and  you  will  love  one 
another.  She  is  so  good,  so  noble ! 
The  true,  earnest  character  of  a 
woman  I  would  choose  from  all 
others  to  be  the  friend  of  my — ^my 
wife: 

There  was  a  silence.  How  merrily 
the  waves  sans,  as  they  dashed  on 
the  rocks,  and  how  the  sunshine 
glared,  reflected  in  the  emerald  sea ! 
Then  chimed  in  again  the  soft 
girlish  voice : — 

'I  shall  be  glad  when  Bertha 
knows.  I  hope  she  will  love  me — 
will  be  my  friend,  as  you  say.' 

'  She  will,  she  will,  for  my  sake, 
as  well  as  for  yours,  Mary !  I  was 
near  telling  her  all  the  other  evening 
when  I  was  here.  I  so  yearned  to 
confide  in  her  what  I  had  not  then 
told  even  to  you.  But  some  in- 
terruption occurred,  and  afterwards 
I  was  glad  I  had  said  nothing.  For, 
in  case  I  had  found  that — you  did 
not  love  me — I  could  not  liave  en- 
dured that  even  Bertha  should  have 
known — * 

'  Ah,  don't  look  so  stem,  Geoffirey  I 
You  frighten  me.' 

'  Am  I  so  terrible  !*  he  rejoined, 
with  a  light  laugh.  '  Well  then,  wc 
will  think  of  the  happiness  it  will  be 
now,  when  I  tell  Bertha,  and  lead 
you  to  her  kind  arms — ' 

Somehow,  the  next  words  floated 


from  me.  It  was  as  if  a  great  tide 
of  roaring  waters  rushed  up  into  my 
brain,  and  drowned  all  sense  for  a 
time.  Upon  this  dull  blank,  consoiouf- 
ness  slowly  broke.  Piercing  the 
hollow  murmur  yet  resounding  in 
my  ears,  came  a  voice,  gradually 
growing  more  distant.  TLaeywere 
going  :— 

'  Let  me  hold  your  hand,  darling. 
I  must  guide  you  over  these  rocks. 
Take  care,  child,  take  care!' 

And  then,  nothing  disturbed  the 
stillness.  Ilie  waves  sang  on,  the 
little  pebbles  glittered  in  the  sun- 
shine, the  silver-sailed  boat  nodded 
to  its  shadow  in  the  glassy  sea,  and 
I  stood  gazing  in  a  kmd  of  wonder 
at  my  Imnds,  all  torn  and  bleeding, 
where  I  had  clutched  fierce  hold  of 
the  sharply-pointed  rocks  beside 
which  I  had  been  standing. 


At  the  shrubbery  gate  stood  a 
servant  watching  for  me.  She  told 
me  that  Miss  Lester  and  Mr. 
Latimer  had  been  waiting  for  me  all 
the  afternoon, — that  they  were  now 
in  the  drawing  room  at  tea.  I 
passed  through  the  garden,  crossed 
the  lawn,  and  stood  for  a  moment  at 
the  open  window  before  entering. 
My  father  and  my  step-mother  were 
there  with  them.  Mary  was  leaning 
back  in  a  great  arm-chaur, — OteoStety 
seated  opposite  to  her, — ^hiseyes  rest- 
lessly wandering  about  the  room, 
yet  ever  retummg  to  her  face.  A 
pale  fragile  face  it  was,  with  the 
drooped  eyes,  and  the  lon^  tresses  of 
fair  nair  floating  round  it.  There 
was  a  trembling  consciousness  in  the 
quivering  mouth — ^in  the  downcast 
eyes.  1  did  not  dare  look  longer 
on  her — I  stepped  into  the  room. 

'  Ah,  BerthiEi !'  Geofirey  sprang  to 
my  side,  and  clasped  my  hand ;  and 
May  timidly  Btofe  up.  and  tried  to 
Wind  her  arms  round  me. 

'  Go  away,  aU  of  you  I'  I  cried,  re- 
leasing myself  with  a  loud  laugh  ; 
'  don't  you  see  I'm  wounded,  and 
must  be  delicately  handled.'  I  held 
out  my  hands  in  testimony.  '  This 
comes  of  cHmbing  rocks  in  a  hurry.' 

'  Did  you  fall— did  you  hurt  your- 
self?' anxiously  asked  Geofirey. 

'  Yes— both !— I  should  like  some 
tea,' I  added, passing  to  the  tea-table, 
and  sitting  beside  my  step-mother. 

'Poor  thing — ^I  oare  say  it  has 
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shaken  you*'  obBerved  she,  ever  com- 
passionate to  physical  ailments. 

'Shaken  her — ^Bertha!'  repeated 
my  father.  '  Stuff!  I  defy  any 
amount  of  tumble  to  ruffle  bertha  s 
ec[uanimity.  She's  a  thorough  Cor- 
nish woman — ^bred  among  the  cliffs 
and  rocks  of  our  rough  coast,  till 
she's  almost  rock  herself.  ArVtyou, 
Bertha  P 

*  Quite,  sir.* 

*  Not  quite,"  said  GeoflBrey,  seat- 
ing himself  beside  me.  'Ah,  those 
poor  little  hands — how  terribly  they 
nave  been  cut  by  titie  cruel  rocks. 
Why  don't  you  bind  them  up. 
Bertha  P' 

'  Ah,  let  me — let  me !'  cried  Mary. 
She  Imelt  down  at  my  feet,  and 
drew  forth  her  delicate  Uttle  cam- 
bric handkerchief,  and  gently  took 
hold  of  my  hand.  I  hela  my  breath 
— I  might  have  borne  it  only  I 
saw  the  look  of  his  eyes  as  tney 
were  fixed  on  her.  I  snatched  the 
hand  away,  and  drew  back  my  chair 
from  her  as  she  leaned  against  it. 
She  would  have  fallen  forwards, 
but  that  GeofiBrey's  arm  was  quick  to 
support  her,  and  to  raise  her  to  her 
feet. 

'Dear  Bertha,  did  I  hurt  youP' 
she  inquired — and  she  would  per- 
sist in  hovering  round  me,  looking 
at  me  with  her  affectionate  eyes — 
while  he  watched  her,  and  loved  her 
more,  I  knew,  for  her  care  of  me. 

'  I  cannot  bear  to  be  touched,'  I 
answered ;  '  I  am  afraid  I  must  for- 
feit my  character  of  being  perfect 
flint  after  all — for  you  see  this 
casualty  has  somewliat  disordered 
my  nerves.* 

*  Nerves  !*  growled  my  father ; 
'the  first  time  I  ever  heard  the 
words  firom  your  lips.  Don't  vou 
take  to  nerves,  for  mercy*s  sake  i 

'  There  is  no  fear  of  that,*  cried  I, 
laughing ;  '  and  pray  don't  let  any 
one  alarm  themselves  about  me,*  I 
added,  looking  mockingly  on  the 
anxious  faces  of  Geofirey  and  Mary, 
'  I  am  perfectly  able  to  take  care  of 
atyself.  woond^ed  though  I  am.  I 
ought  to  apologise  for  occupying  so 
much  of  your  tmie  and  attention.' 

'  Don't  talk  like  that.  Bertha,*  said 
G«offirey,  gravely ;  '  you  know  what 
ooneems  you,  concerns  us!' 

Us  I  The  word  stung  me  into  for, 
and  I  could  not  trust  myself  to  speak. 

'I  so   regret,'   said  the  polite. 


equable  tones  of  my  step-mother,  as 
she  turned  to  her  guests,  '  that  we 
should  all  have  been  out  when  you 
came.  You  must  have  waited  here 
some  hours.    Such  a  pity  1* 

'We  went  down  to  the  shore  to 
look  for  Bertha  among  the  rocks,' 
said  Geoffrey;  'I  wonder  we  did 
not  see  you,'  he  continued,  address- 
ing me,  *  sinoe  you  were  there.  We 
called  you — we  hunted  for  you.  You 
must  have  wandered  very  far.* 

'  Yes,*  I  replied,  briefly,  'I had.' 

'I  am  afraid  you  are  tired,*  he 
pursued,  in  a  lower  tone,  '  and  yet  I 
do  so  wish  that  we  may  have  one  of 
our  happy  twilight  loiterings  up 
and  down  the  shrubbery  walk  thia 
evening.    Will  you,  Bertha  P' 

'No,  I  cannot— I  am  weary,*  I 
said.  My  own  voice  smote  strangely 
on  my  ear,  it  was  so  harsh.  But  he 
did  not  notice  it — ^for  Mary  was 
speaking  to  him. 

*  Mrs.  Warburton  has  no  objec- 
tion— she  may  come.* 

'  Ah,  Bertha,  will  you  come  back 

with  us  to  F this  evening  P*  said 

GeoflBrey,  with  great  animation; 
'  that  will  be  better  still.  Will  you 
come  P* 

'It  is  impossible,*  said  I,  still 
quietly ;  *  I  cannot  leave  home.' 

I  had  to  meet  the  entreaties  of 
Mary — the  anxious  remonstrances  of 
Geoffrey.  At  length  they  left  me, 
and  talked  apart  together.  It  was 
about  me,  I  knew.  He  was  imeasy 
about  me — thought  that  my  confine- 
ment to  the  house  during  Mrs.  War- 
burton's  illness  had  been  too  much 
for  me.  He  said  so,  when  he  came 
up  to  me  again. 

'  And  I  have  been  thinking  that 
you  ought  to  have  some  one  to  take 
care  of  you,  dear  Bertha ;  and  if  you 
do  not  feel  well  enough  to  leave 
home,  Mary  shall  stay  here  with 
you,  and  nurse  you.  ^e  wishes  to 
do  so.* 

I  yet  retained  enough  of  reason  to 
keep  calm  in  order  to  prevent  tkai^ 
plan*s  accomplishment.  I  had  half 
anticipated  it — ^I  dreaded  that  I 
might  presentiy  encourage  it — and 
then!  No,  I  dared  not  have  her 
left  with  me.  So  I  whispered  to 
Geofirey  that  he  must  not  propose 
such  a  scheme — that  it  would  ruflia 
my  step-mother  to  have  an  unpre- 
meditated guest  in  the  house  that- 
evening — ^SbA,  it  could  not  be. 
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'  Ah,  poor  Bertha  !*  he  said  ten- 
derly ;  *  dear  Bertha !  Some  day 
she  shall  be  better  cared  for.' 

His  pity— his  tenderness — ^mad- 
dened me.  I  started  from  my  seat, 
and  went  out  into  the  cool  evening 
air.    Mary  followed  me. 

'  See,  the  moon  is  risinfi; !'  cried  I, 
merrily.  *Did  you  ever  see  the 
moon  rise  over  the  sea  from  our 
rocks,  down  there  P  Our  beautiful 
rocks!' 

*  No— let  us  go  tiiere  and  watch 
it.  Papa  and  mamma  won't  be  here 
with  the  carriage  for  a  whole  hour 
yet,  and  your  papa  is  going  to  carry 
off  Mr.  iJatimer  to  Took  at  some 
horses.  And  I  love  the  rocks — 
don't  you  P' 

*  Ay  —  the  happy,  beautiful 
rocks !' 

'Come,  then,  I  know  the  way.* 
She  ran  on  before;  I  followed  slowly, 
vaguely  feeling  that  the  air  was 
pleasant  and  cool  to  my  brow,  and 
that  it  was  easier  to  breathe  out  of 
the  house.  Before  I  reached  the 
wicket,  through  which  Mary  had 
already  disappeared,  I  was  joined  by 
Geoffrey. 

*  You  said  you  were  too  tired  to 
walk  with  me/  he  said  in  smiling 
reproach ;  '  but  you  are  going  with 
M!arv.  Well,  I  forgive  you.  And, 
ah!  fiertha,letmeteTlyounow ' 

*  No,  no,  I  can't  wait,'  I  cried ; 
*  besides — don'tyou  hear  my  father 
calling  you  P  He  is  impatient — ^you 
must  ^o  to  him  directly.' 

*  8oit  r  He  turned  away  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
forced  resignation.  I  watched  him 
till  a  turn  in  the  path  hid  him,  and 
the  sound  of  his  footsteps  ceased. 
I  was  quite  alone  in  the  solemn 
stillness  of  the  twilight.  A  faint 
odour  stole  from  the  flowers  that 
nodded  on  their  stems  in  the  evening 
breeze;  the  murmur  of  the  waves 
flowing  in  on  the  shore  below  came 
hushingly  to  my  ears ;  and  the  moon 
was  just  Dreaking  from  a  great  white 
cloud — its  beams  lay  on  the  sea  in  a 
lon^  trembling  column  of  light.  The 
punty,  the  peace  of  the  time  fell  on 
my  heart  like  snow  upon  a  furnace. 
Inere  was  that  within  me  which  was 
fiercely  at  war  with  everything  calm 
or  holy.  I  turned  away  from  the 
moonlight — from  the  flowers ;  and 
with  eyes  bent  fixedly  on  the  ground. 


I  trod  the  garden  path  to  and 
to  and  fro^thinking  !' 


'  Bertha—- Bertha !  oh,  oome !' 
A  voice,  strained  to  ita  utmost 
yet  still  coming  faintly,  as  fiom  a 
distance,  called  upon  my  name.  1 
know  I  must  have  heard  it  many 
times  before  it  penetrated  the  ohaofl 
of  my  mind,  and  spoke  to  my  oom* 

Srehension.  Then  I  knew  it  was 
f  ary,  who  had  long  ago  hastened 
down  among  the  rocks,  and  who  won- 
dered, doubtless,  that  I  did  not  join 
her.    I  paused  and  listened  again. 

*  Oh,  oome !  Bertha,  Bertha,  help 
me ! 

The  voice  sunk  with  a  despairing 
cadence.  What  could  it  meanr— that 
earnest  supplicating  cryP  I  was 
bewildered,  at  first;  and  then  I 
thought  it  must  have  been  my  own 
fancy  that  invested  the  dim  sounds 
with  such  a  wild  and  imploring  tone. 
But  I  hurried  through  the  wicket 
and  down  the  path,  ^men,  midway, 
I  was  arrested  by  another  ciy,  more 
distinct  now,  because  nearer. 

*  Save  me !  Bertha,  Bertha  — 
heljp!' 

Then  I  understood  all.  Her  in- 
experienced steps  had  wandered  into 
one  of  those  be  wilderingconvolutions* 
of  the  rocks,  and  the  Mvancing  tilde 
now  barred  her  egress.  I  stood 
motionless  as  the  conviction  flashed 
upon  me.  Quick,  shrill,  despairing 
came  the  cries,  now. 

'  Come  to  me,  oh,  come  and  save 
me !  I  shall  be  drowned — drowned. 
Oh  Geoffrey,  Geoffrey!  help  me! 
Don't  let  me  die  —  come  to  me, 
Geoffrey !' 

Even  in  her  desperation  her  Toice 
took  a  tenderer  tone  in  calling  cm 
his  name.  And  I  did  not  move. 
Shriek  upon  shriek  smote  on  tiie 
stillness ;  but  well  I  knew  that  all 
ears  save  mine  were  far  away ;  that 
the  loudest  cry  that  could  come  from 
the  young,  dehcate  girl,  would  never 
be  heard,  except  by  me.  Soon,  ex- 
hausted by  her  own  violence,  hea> 
voice  died  away  into  a  piteous  wail* 
ing,  amid  which  I  could  catch  broken 
words — words  that  rooted  anew  my 
stubborn  feet  to  the  ground ;  words 
that  scorched  and  seared  me,  and 
hardened  into  a  purpose  the  bad 
thoughts,  that  at  first  only  confusedly 
whirled  and  throbbed  at  my  heart. 
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'Geoffirej!  come  quickly  to  me. 
I  shall  die.  Oh  (xeoffirey !  it  is  so 
hard  to  die  now  I  Where -are  you, 
that  you  do  not  come  to  save  me  P 
Oh  (Jeoffrev !  my  Greoffrey !' 

'  He  will  never  hear,  ne  is  far 
away,'  I  said  to  myself;  '  there  is  no 
help  for  her,  none.'  I  felt  myself 
smiling  at  the  thought. 

'  I  am  drowning !  Oh,  the  cruel 
sea— the  dreadful,  dreadful  rocks !' 
shrieked  the  voice. 

'  The  beautiful  rocks,'  I  muttered, 
'you  said  you  loved  them,  but  a 
little  while  ago.  It  was  there  that 
you  and  he  —    Avf  shriek  on  !* 

The  advancing  tid.e  was  not  more 
cruel,  the  hard  rocks  more  immove- 
able, than  I,  as  I  stood  listening, 
till  again  the  cries  subsided  into  a 
moaning  that  blended  with  the  rush 
of  the  waves. 

'Oh,  my  mother!  my  mother! 
Heaven  help  me — ^have  mercy  on 
me  !* 

The  voice  was  suddenly  quite 
hushed.  I  shivered,  and  a  strange, 
awful,  deadly  feeling  stole  over  me. 
In  that  minute  what  an  age  passed. 

I  know  how  murderers  feel. 

But  Grod  is  merciful — ^most  merciful. 
Again  the  supplicating^  voice  rose  to 
my  ears,  this  time  like  music.  I 
sprang  from  the  ground  where  the 
moment  before  I  had  crouched,  and 
dashed  down  the  diff. 

My  mind  was  perfectly  clear.  It 
has  been  a  blessed  thought  to  me, 
since,  that  it  was  no  delirious  im- 
pulse now  turned  me  on  my  way  to 
save  her.  I  might  have  been  mad 
before,  I  was  not  now.  I  had  full 
command  of  my  reason,  and  as 
I  clambered  along,  I  at  once 
decided  on  the  only  plan  by  which 


I  could  rescue  her.  I  kn^w  every 
turn  and  twist  of  the  rooks,  and  very 
soon  I  gained  a  high  peak,  above 
where  she  stood,  at  the  farthest  cor- 
ner of  a  little  creek,  into  which  the 
tide  was  driving  rapidly.  There  wy 
no  time  to  lose.  I  slid  down  i& 
steep,  smooth  rock  to  her  side.  She 
was  nearly  unconscious  with  terror, 
yet  when  she  saw  me  she  uttered 
a  glad  cry,  and  wound  her  arms 
round  my  neck  in  her  old  caressing 
way.  I  let  them  stay  there.  I  tried 
to  arouse  her  courage.  I  tcdd  her  I 
would  save  her,  or  we  would  die 
together.  I  bade  her  cling  fast  to 
me,  and  fear  nothing;  and  then, 
with  one  arm  strongly  holding  her 
slender,  childish  form,  and  wiui  the 
other,  erasping  the  rocks  for  support, 
I  waded  with  her  through  the 
waters. 

Before  we  rounded  the  chain  of 
steep  rocks  which  had  shut  her  in 
from  the  shore,  she  fainted.  I 
was  very  strong.  I  raised  her  in 
my  arms,  and  clasped  her  close.  I 
chmbed  my  way  with  vigour,  I 
never  felt  her  weight.  I  felt  nothing, 
except  thanksgiving  that  she  was 
living,  breathiuj^,  safe ! 

A  soimd  of  voices  came  confusedly 
fromthecliff.  lanswered  with  ^  the 

r^wer  I  could,  and  I  was  heard.  Ere 
gained  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  I  saw, 
in  the  clear  moonlight,  a  figure  rush- 
ing towards  us — Geoffrey.  It  yet 
rings  in  my  ears,  the  terrible  ciy 
which  burst  from  him,  as  he  beheld 
the  figure  lying  lifeless  in  my  arms. 
'  She  is  living,  she  is  safe !'  I  cried. 
I  saw  the  change  in  his  face,  as  he 
snatched  her  from  me  to  his  heart. 
Then  I  fell  at  his  feet,  and  knew  no 
more. 


HISTOEY  OF  THE  PEUSSIAN  COUET  AND  AEISTOCEACY, 
AND  OF  THE  PEUSSIAN  DIPLOMACY.* 


THE  object  of  Dr.  Vehse  in  these 
volumes  is  to  give,  in  greater 
detail  than  has  hitherto  been  done, 
an  account  of  the  manners  of  the 
Prussian  court  and.  aristocracy  dur- 
ing the  three  periods  into  which  the 
history  of  that  country  naturally 
divides  itself.   The  first  is  the  period 


immediately  following  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  when  the  Government  was 
rude  and  contained  many  middle 
age  elements,  and  when  the  petty 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  the 
most  insignificant  of  his  seven  bro- 
ther electors.  The  second  is  Ihat 
after  the  thirty  years*  war,  when  the 
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Court  presented  a  singnlar  combina- 
tion of  Erench  gallantry  and  military 
absolntism.  ^d  the  third  and  last 
period  is  the  age  of  Frederick  the 
Great  and  his  successors. 
^  Ihr.  Vehse  has  availed  himself  of 
all  the  recent  contributions  to  his- 
tory, such  as  ilie  despatches,  me- 
moirs, and  journals  of  those  who 
were  engageid  in  diplomacy,  or  had 
peculiar  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  secret  details  of  political  life. 
Dr.  Yehse  pays  a  well  merited  com- 
pliment to  the  important  works  that 
nave  latelybeen  published  in  this 
countiT.  jSlQ  states  that  he  has  in- 
Tariably  found  English  writers  giv- 
ing tiie  best  reports  of  public  mat- 
ters ;  that  they  are  the  most  clear- 
sighted and  the  most  unprejudiced 
in  their  accounts,  and  that  therefore 
their  judgments  are  more  to  be 
trusted  thiEui  those  of  other  diplo- 
matists. In  Grermany,  with  perhaps 
the  single  exception  of  Count  !Keyen- 
huller,  who  wrote  memoirs  in  the 
time  of  the  Great  Frederick,  the 
task  of  writing  history  has  been 
confined  to  men  who  made  letters  a 
profession,  and  who  were  more  ac- 
quainted with  books  than  with  men 
and  the  passions  that  influence  them. 
Works  hke  those  of  Bishop  Burnet ; 
memoirs  like  those  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  of  the  Court  of  George  11. ; 
yaluable  contributions  to  the  nistory 
of  our  own  time,  like  the  diaries  and 
correspondenceofLordMalmesbury, 
the  memoirs  of  Lord  Herrey,  the 
memoirs  just  published  by  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham  of  the  Court  and 
Cabinet  of  George  III. ; — French 
memoirs  like  those  of  Cardinal  de 
Betz,  the  Duke  of  Sully,  St.  Simon, 
and  80  many  others,  who  have  thrown 
light  on  the  history  of  the  periods 
in  which  they  write;  —  histories 
written  by  men  who,  like  Mr. 
Macaulay  or  Mr.  Grote,  are  politi- 
cians as  well  as  authors — for  works 
such  as  these  we  look  in  yain  in 
Germany.  There  is  one  marked 
diflerence  that  must  strike  even  the 
most  careless  reader  between  the 
Engliidi  and  the  French  memoir 
writers.  The  French  inyariably  are 
greater  masters  of  form ;  they  giye  a 
Sowing,  eloauent,  well  arranged 
narratiye,  full  of  life  and  vigour— 
the  necessary  authorities  ana  docu- 
ments being  generally  thrown  into 
the  appendix ; — whereas  in  the  Eng- 


lish memoirs  the  dooumantB  -^ 
whether  they  be  despatches,  lettera, 
or  journals — ^play  the  most  oonspii- 
cuons  part  in  the  work,  and  the  nax^ 
rative  is  often  meagre  enough. 

In  the  work  before  Qa»  which. 
does  not  profess  to  do  more  tiiaa 
record  the  on  dits  of  past  times.  Dr. 
Yehse  seems  to  have  taken  as  his 
motto  a  passage  from  St.  Simon's 
memoirs,  (Test  souvent  une  pwar9 
hagatelle  qui  prodnit  les  ^ets  fu'om 
veut  attriouer  aux  motifs  les  plug 
grcBves. 

In  the  sixteenth  and  even  in  the 
seventeenth  century  the  dynasty  of 
the  HohenzoUems  were  not  great 

feniuses  or  heroes;  they  patientl j 
ore  the  yoke  which  the  Anstrians 
had  placed  on  the  neck  of  the  whole 
of  the  German  nation.  They  bent 
to  the  storm  until  the  time  of  the 
Great  Elector. 

The  first  five  Electors  of  Bimn^ 
denburg,  from  the  time  of  the  Befozt' 
mation  till  that  of  the  Great  !EIIeo- 
tor,  were  not  remarkable  for  anj 
great  inteUigence,  but  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  servea  by  men 
of  distinguished  abilities. 

We  w3l  not  for  this  reason  follow 
Dr.  Yehse  through  the  account  he 

S'ves  of  the  earlier  Electors  of 
randenburg  —  the  Joachuns,  the 
Hectors,  &c. ;  but  we  must  find 
room  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
sketch  of  the  life  of  a  num  who 
played  a  remarkable  part  during 
the  reign  of  the  Elector  J  ohn  Gteorge 
of  Brandenburg. 

Dr.  Leonhard  Thumeysser  was 
bom  in  1530  at  Basle.  His  father, 
who  was  a  goldsmith,  brought  his 
son  up  to  his  own  profession,  but 
apprenticed  him  afterwards  as^mw- 
lus  to  ^  certain  Dr.  Huber,  of  Basle, 
for  whom  the  lad  prepared  medicines 
and  collected  herbs,  and  in  whose 
service  he  studied  Faracdsos. 
Thumeysser  married  at  seventeen, 
but  deserted  his  wife  at  the  end  of 
a  year,  when  he  commenced  his 
trarels.  He  went  first  to  England, 
then  to  France,  fought  under  the 
wild  Margrave  Albrecht  Brandea- 
burg-Culmbach,  and  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  the  battle  of  Sieversluraseii 
in  1553.  He  then  supported  him- 
self by  working  as  a  miner  and 
smelter.  As  his  wife  had  divorced 
him,  Thumeysser  married  the 
daughter  of  a  goldsmith  at  Con. 
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stance,  with  whom  he  went,  in  1558, 
to  Imst,  in  the  IVrol,  where  he 
started  a  mining  ana  smehing  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  In  1560 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  of  the 
T^rrol,  took  Thumeysser  into  his 
service,  and  sent  him  on  his  travels. 
For  five  years  he  a^un  wandered 
about  the  world,  visiting  Scotland 
and  the  Orkneys,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Africa,  Barbary,  Ethiopia,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  re- 
turning in  1565  to  the  Tyrol,  by  way 
of  Candia,  Grreece,  Italy,  and  Hun- 
gary. He  remained  in  the  service 
of  the  Archduke  inspecting  mines, 
&c.,  until  ike  year  1570.  His  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  metals 
and  diemistry  made  him  regarded 
as  the  wonder  of  his  age — as  a 
second  Paracelsus.  He  wrote  books 
on  the  influences  of  the  planets, 
and  their  effects  on  the  bodies  of 
men  and  beasts,  but  the  style  of  his 
works  is  diffuse  and  unintelligible. 

The  Elector  John  Greorge's  second 
wife,  Sabina  of  Anspach,  was  ill, 
and  Thumeysser  was  sent  for.  In 
the  course  of  the  consultation  Thur- 
neysser,  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Elector,  described  sundry  bodily 
infirmities  of  the  Electress,  which  in 
his  opinion  might  be  attended  with 
dangerous  results.  The  Elector, 
struck  by  this  knowledge,  put  his 
wife  under  Thumeysser s  charge; 
the  cure  was  effected,  and  the  £xs- 
tor's  fortune  was  from  that  moment 
made.  He  was  employed  and  con- 
sulted by  tA\  who  had  mines  or  alum 
works,  while  the  court  ladies  spread 
his  renown  far  and  wide.  Letters 
came  from  the  remote  country  dis- 
tricts, from  married  and  unmarried 
ladies,  begging  the  learned  doctor  to 
send  his  fair  correspondents  cosme- 
tics, with  particular  descriptions  how 
to  use  them.  The  postscript  gene- 
rally added  that  *  he  was  on  no  ac- 
count to  betray  them,  and  not  to 
give  any  cosmetics  to  other  people.' 

Thumeysser  had  a  remarkable 
memory,  and  a  great  thirst  for  know- 
ledge. He  had  closely  studied  na- 
ture in  various  coimtnes,  and  had 
learned  much  from  books.  He  knew 
Greek  and  several  of  the  Oriental 
languages ;  Latin  he  had  learned  in 
his  forty-sixth  year,  at  Berlin.  He 
knew  sufficient  drawing  to  illmtrate 
his  anatomical  and  botanical  works. 
He  made  a  map  of  the  March  of 


Brandenburg  hx  superior  to  any 
thing  that  had  jet  appeared.  His 
knowledge  of  mathematics,   astro- 

siderable,  and  enabled  him  to  pub- 
lish almanacks,  in  which  he  pre- 
dicted coming  events,  and  the  man- 
ner of  their  fulfilment  was  explained 
in  subsequent  tables.  These  alma* 
nacks  had  a  prodigious  sale.  The 
great  defect  m  Thumeysser's  mind 
was  a  want  of  philosophical  clear- 
ness ;  his  knowledge  was  undigested, 
without  order  or  arrangement ;  but 
spite  of  this  he  was  one  of  the  best 
naturalists  of  the  sixteenth  century; 
his  activity  was  boundless,  and  ms 
head  frdl  of  projects. 

The  Elector  named  Thumeysser 
his  body  physician,  with  the  yearly 
salary  of  1352  thalers — ^a  large  sum 
for  those  days ;  moreover  he  nad  an 
allowance  for  horses,  and  other 
extras.  He  also  made  money  by 
the  commission  on  the  purchases  hie 
effected  for  the  Elector,  of  silver 
and  gold  plate,  in  Leipsic,  Nurem- 
berg, and  Frankfort.  For  fourteen 
years  Thumeysser  maintained  his 
ascendancy  in  the  court  of  Branden- 
burg. Shortly  after  his  arrival  in 
Berun,  the  Elector  had  given  him 
rooms  in  what  had  been  the  Fran- 
ciscan or  Grey  Convent,  where 
Thumeysser  lived  in  great  style. 
He  built  a  large  laboratory,  in  which 
were  prepared  his  arcana — gold 
powder,  golden  drops,  amethyst 
waters,  tinctures  of  sapphires,  rubies, 
emeralds,  &c.,  which  soon  inade  the 
inventor's  fortune.  He  held  a  sort 
of  minor  court  in  the  Grey  Convent : 
his  household  seldom  consisted  of 
less  than  200  persons,  some  of  whom 
were  employed  in  copying  letters, 
while  others  worked  m  his  labora- 
tory, or  acted  as  messengers  or  tra- 
vellers. He  also  set  up  a  printing 
establishment  in  the  Grey  Convent, 
which  was  OTOvided  not  only  with 
German  and  iloman,  but  with  Grreek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Syrian,  Turkish, 
Persian,  Arabian,  even  with  Abys- 
sinian types.  Almost  all  Iheso 
workers  in  the  laboratory  and  for 
the  press  were  married  men,  and 
lived  with  their  wives  and  children 
in  the  convent;  the  expenditure, 
therefore,  was  considerable.  When- 
ever Thumeysser  walked  abroad,  he 
was  accompanied  by  two  pages  of 
lioble  blooa,  who  had  been  sent  by 
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their  parents  to  a  Lon^^liold  where 
they  would  learn  virtue  and  re^ar 
habits.  All  the  great  people,  Irinee 
Iladzivil,  nay,  even  the  Elector 
himself  and  his  wife,  came  to  visit 
him  in  his  Grey  Convent.  He  was 
a  sort  of  oracle,  and  was  consulted 
by  many  crowned  heads.  'The 
letters,'  says  his  biographer  Moh- 
sen,  'which  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian II.,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
Eneland  wrote  to  him,  together 
witn  thirty-nine  other  letters  from 
illustrious  princes,  were  cut  out  of 
the  collection  at  Basle.'  But  there 
are  many  letters  to  Thumeysser 
from  Frederick  II.,  the  Kinqj  of 
Denmark,  from  Stephen  Bathory, 
the  King  of  Poland,  preserved  in  the 
library  at  Berlin,  m  which  these 
monarchs  ask  Thumeysser's  advice 
on  mining  subjects.  Letters  came 
to  him  daily  from  Bohemia,  Silesia, 
Poland,  and  Prussia,  with  medical 
consultations:  he  answered  none 
unless  a  remittance  accompanied 
the  letter.  Count  Burchara  Von 
Barby  sent  an  account  of  his  symp- 
toms, but  received  no  answer  to  his 
first  letter ;  a  second,  with  a  fee  of 
a  hundred  ducats  received  imme- 
diate attention.  Thumeysser's  mes- 
sengers went  all  over  Grermany, 
conveying  the  doctor's  infallible  re- 
medies, and  brought  back  money, 
rare  books,  and  manuscripts. 

But  the  almanacks,  to  which  we 
have  before  alluded,  brought  him  in 
the  largest  income :  the  booksellers 
from  ail  parts  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  sent  messengers  to  Thur- 
neysser  for  early  copies.  He  printed 
large  editions  of  these  almanacks,  of 
which  he  published  a  regular  series 
between  tne  years  1573  and  1585. 
Each  month  had  its  Prognostica, 
In  1579  he  foretold  a  hideous  deed : 
in  1680  the  prophecy  was  discovered 
to  allude  to  the  poisoning,  by  Bianca 
Capelli,  of  her  step-son  at  j  lorcnce. 
He  also  foretold  the  day  of  the 
month  and  the  year  when  King 
Sigismund  Augustus  of  Poland  died. 
These  fortunate  hits  brought  him 
in  large  sums.  He  also  cast  nati- 
vities :  scarcely  an  heir  to  any  noble 
famOy  in  Germany  was  born  with- 
out Thumeysser  feeing  consulted  as 
to  the  conjunction  and  aspects  of 
the  planets,  by  which  he  foretold 
tiie  probable  fate  of  the  infant. 
These  Prognostica  interested  every 


one  in  those  days;  eyery  one  be- 
lieved in  them — even  biahapfl  and 
learned  professors.  Thumeyuer 
likewise  prepared  talismans.  £Ten 
Osiander,  the  great  polemical  writer 
at  Koni^sberg,  wore  an  amulet 
xound  his  neck  as  a  presenratiYe 
against  the  leprosy  ana  other  ma- 
ladies. Osiander  puiposelj  men- 
tions the  object  with  which  he  wore 
this  chain,  lest  it  should  be  set  down 
to  vanity.  The  best  talismans  were 
the  sigilla  solis,  on  which  Jupiter  is 
represented  like  a  professor  of  Wit- 
tenberg, with  a  long  beard,  a  fur 
coat,  and  a  large  book  in  his  hand. 
These  sigilla  solis,  which  were  to 
avert  all  solar  maladies,  were  made 
after  the  method  suggested  by  the 
Abbot  Tritheim,  ana  Agrippa  of 
Nettesheim,  in  his  work  JDe  Occulid 
Phihsophid,  There  were  other 
talismans — such  as  the  sigilla  lun^t, 
specially  directed  against  lunar  in- 
fluences; others,  again,  made  of 
seven  different  metals,  had  the  pe- 
culiar property  of  making  men, 
though  oom  under  some  malignant 
star,  fortunate  and  successfiil. 
Whatever  was  required,  Thumeys- 
ser was  ready  to  manufacture :  his 
wares  were  suited  to  all  conditions 
of  men,  from  the  Emperor  down  to 
the  cowherd. 

By  these  means  Thumeysser  be- 
came exceedingly  rich.  He  not  only 
had  a  treasure  estimated  at  12,000 
pieces  of  gold,  but  a  rich  collection, 
of  books,  manuscripts,  silver  plate, 
and  pictures.  He  also  had  made  a 
cabinet  of  minerals  and  herbs,  and 
strange  anatomical  preparations  of 
men,  birds,  and  beasts ;  a  scorpion 
preserved  in  oil  was  held  by  the 
^nilgar  in  extreme  awe  as  a  familiar 
imp  of  the  doctor's. 

Unluckily  for  himself,  Thumeysser 
married  a  third  time,  and  this  was 
his  ruin.  He  divorced  his  wife  for 
light  conduct,  and  a  scandalous  suit 
took  place,  in  the  course  of  which 
much  of  his  money  was  spent.  In 
1584  Thumeysser  quitted  Berlin, 
turned  CathoHc,  and  went  to  Some, 
where  he  lived  some  time  under  the 
Pope's  protection.  He  died  in  a 
convent  at  Cologne,  in  tlie  year 
1595,  aged  65,  in  poor  circum- 
stances, and  on  the  very  day  for 
which  he  had  prognosticated  his 
death. 

Dr.  Yehse  enters  with  great  detail 
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into  the  reigns  of  the  Gfreat  Elector ; 
of  Frederick,  the  first  King  of 
Pmsaia;  of  Frederick  William  I., 
to  whose  rough  but  sterling  qualities 
Prussia  owes  so  much ;  and  of  his 
illustrious  son,  Frederick  the  Grreat. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
men  who  contributed  most  to  raise 
the  Prussian  monarchy  to  its  high 
estate  were  not  the  nobles,  but  men 
for  the  most  part  sprung  from  the 
burgher  class :  men  of  talent  were 
sought  out,  rather  than  those  of 
illustrious  descent ;  and  Prussia  owes 
as  much  to  the  ability  with  which 
these  men  wielded  the  pen  as  the 
sword.  Joachim  II. 's  chancellor, 
Lampert  Distilmeyer,  who  was 
called  oculus  et  lumen  marchi€B,  was 
the  son  of  a  tailor  at  Leipsic ;  J3erf- 
flinger,  to  whom  the  Great  Elector 
was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  victory 
over  the  Swedes  at  Fehrbellin,  was 
the  son  of  an  Austrian  peasant. 
Meinders,  Fuchs,  and  Spanneim,  in 
the  time  of  the  Grreat  Elector; 
Dankelman,  Kraut,  and  Bartholdi, 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Prussian 
monarch ;  Ilgen,  Thulemeyer, 
Cocceji,  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
William  I.,  were  men  of  the  middle 
class ;  and  to  these,  next  to  its  sove- 
reigns, the  greatness  of  Prussia  is  to 
be  attributed. 

The  thirty  years*  war  had  depo- 
pulated Prussia,  and  the  Great  Elec- 
tor's wish  to  introduce  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  into 
his  country  was  admirably  assisted 
by  the  proceedings  of  his  neigh- 
bours. Thousands  and  thousands 
of  industrious  families,  driven  out 
of  the  Palatinate  and  from  France 
for  their  religion,  were  received 
with  joy  into  Prussia.  After  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
in  the  year  1685,  above  20,000 
French  refugees  came  at  once  into 
Prussia,  bringing  with  them  much 
capital,  and,  what  was  far  more  im- 
portant, habits  of  thrift  and  a  taste 
for  literature  and  the  fine  arts.  The 
silk,  wool,  and  other  factories  in 
Prussia  owe  their  origin  to  these 
refiigees.  The  advent  of  the  re- 
fugees introduced  French  habits  of 
dress  and  modes  of  thought.  But 
with  this  came  also  the  luxurious 
tastes  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
and  to  check  the  custom  of  going  to 
Paris  to  acquire  the  fashionable  air 
of  the    French   court,  the   Great 
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Elector,  who  knew  the  licence  and 
extravagance  that  prevailed  in 
Paris,  issued  an  edict,  in  1686,  for- 
bidding his  vassab  to  travel  and 
waste  their  substance  in  foreign 
parts. 

The  whole  reign  of  Frederick 
William  offers  a  curious  picture  of 
refinement  and  religious  toleration 
mixed  with  the  grossest  supersti- 
tions of  the  middle  ages.  The  Great 
Elector  was  much  indicted  to  the 
study  of  alchemy.  He  had  a  labo- 
ratory of  his  own,  and  bought  up 
all  books  and  manuscripts  relating 
to  these  secret  arts.  For  a  long 
time  he  kept  at  his  court  the  famous 
alchemist,  Johann  Kunkel,  who 
shared  the  fate  of  many  others  of 
his  trade,  and  was  .prosecuted,  after 
the  Great  Elector's  death,  for  pecu- 
lation. Frederick  William,  more- 
over, had  the  most  implicit  belief  m 
devils,  ghosts,  witches,  sorcerers, 
and  astrologers.  He  fully  believed 
in  the  letter  supposed  to  have  been 
written  to  a  certain  Dodo  von  Knip- 
hausen  by  his  wife  from  the  other 
world.  Leibnitz  mentions  in  his 
journal  that  he  had  dined  at  the 
prince's  table,  and  heard  the  mat- 
ter discussed,  and  that  Kniphausen, 
who  was  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
ment, asserted  that  he  had  seen  his 
deceased  wife,  who  told  him  many 
strange  things. 

The  Great  Elector  was  fond  of 
alluding  to  the  story  of  the  White 
Lady — the  *  Weisse  Frau' — whose 
appearance  portended  calamity  or 
death  to  some  member  of  the  royal 
family.  She  is  said  to  have  been 
seen  in  the  ominous  years  1640, 
1740,  and  1840.  She  was  first  seen 
shortly  after  the  death  of  John  Si- 
gismund,  in  1619.  She  is  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  unstress 
of  Joachim  II.,  Anna  Sydow,  who 
died  a  prisoner  in  the  fortress  of 
Spandau ;  others  say  she  was  a  cer- 
tam  Beatrix,  Countess  of  Orlamunde, 
who  fell  in  love  with  the  Burgrave 
Albrecht,  of  Nuremberg;  others, 
again,  say  that  her  name  was  Bertha 
of  Eosenberg,  who  was  condemned  to 
haunt  the  castles  of  her  descendants 
in  Brandenburg,  Baden,  and  Darm- 
stadt. Whoever  she  might  be,  the 
Elector's  favourite — one  Kurt  von 
Burgsdorf — who  professed  incredu- 
lity about  her,  and  a  strong  desire 
to  meet  the  spectre  fiice  to  face,  was 
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Ifratified  in  his  wish.  After  seeing 
the  Elector  to  bed  one  night,  Bur^- 
dorf  was  going  down  the  back  stairs 
to  the  garden,  when  he  saw  the 
White  Lady  standing  on  the  steps 
before  him.  A  little  disturbed  at 
this  unexpected  rencontre,  he  quickly 
collected  his  senses,  and  after  ad- 
dressing some  harsh  epithets  to  the 
spectre,  asked  her  if  she  had  not 
already  had  enough  of  the  princely 
blood  of  Prussia  to  satisfy  her.  The 
"White  Lady  answered  never  a  word, 
bat  seized  him  by  the  throat  and 
hurled  him,  half  throttled,  down 
itairs.  The  noise  was  so  great  as 
to  disturb  the  Elector,  who  sent  one 
ef  his  attendants  to  leam  what  had 
occurred.  When  the  old  palace  at 
Berlin  was  repaired,  in  the  year 
1709,  a  female  skeleton  was  found, 
which  was  held  by  the  people  to  be 
that  of  the  White  Lady:  it  was 
buried  with  due  ceremony  in  the 
catheral ;  it  was  then  hoped  that  the 
ehost  was  laid.  She  has  had  several 
base  imitators,  who  were  caught  by 
the  watch :  one  turned  out  to  be  a 
f  cuUion,  another  was  a  soldier ;  both 
were  well  whipped. 

Kurt  von  Burgsdorf,  the  Elector's 
favourite,  was  of  an  old  Branden- 
burg family;  he  had  fought  in  the 
thirty  3'ear8'  war,  and  had  thrice  re- 
pulsod  Wallenstein's  attack  on 
Schwcidnitz.  He  fell  into  disgrace 
for  opposing  the  Elector's  scheme  of 
a  standing  army,  and  for  other  rea- 
sons more  fully  given  in  a  rare  old 
book  publishea  at  Dresden  in  1705, 
and  palled  Apotke^mata,  or  274  Wise 
and  In^jenious  IVfaxims  :  '  Touching 
the  disgrace  of  the  Prime  minister 
and  favourite  at  the  court  of  Elec- 
toral Brandenburg,  Herr  von  Borg- 
atorff,  under  the  reign  of  his  Electoral 
Highness  FredericK  William.' 

Thifl  minister  (according  to  the 
AjxAhfffniata)  liad  risen  so  high  that  he 
was  allowed  to  clap  his  electoral  high- 
ness on  the  shoulder,  and  was  looked 
upon  as  a  father  by  that  heroic  prince. 
If  his  electoral  highness  wore  a  suit  worth 
400  rix  dollars  one  day,  on  the  next  the 
miniKter  must  needs  have  one  worth  500. 
But  a  great  fortune  built  upon  an  ill 
founiUtion  of  wickedness  is  sure  to  decay  ; 
and  thus  it  soon  fell  out  with  this 
■unister,  who  had  chiefly  prospered  in 
wealth  and  power  by  winebibbing;  for 
the  late  elector  was  a  singular  lover  of 
drinking,  and  this  Borgstorff  could 
drink  eighteen  pints  of  wine  at  one 


meal, — nay,  he  oould  even  gnlp  dowa  a 
whole  pint  at  a  draught,  and  wiihoat  m 
much  as  drawing  breath.  Now  the 
elector,  Frederick  William,  of  bleaed 
memory,  lived  more  soberly,  which  much 
displeased  this  minister,  who  onoe  aid 
to  him  at  table,  '  Please  your  higfaneH^ 
I  don't  understand  your  way  of  living ; 
your  highness'  fiither's  times  were  mnoi 
merrier;  we  drank  about  bravely  then, 
and  now  and  then  a  castle  or  a  village 
was  to  be  won  by  hard  drinking.  I  mj- 
self  remember  &e  time  when  I  could 
drink  eighteen  pints  of  wine  at  a  sitting.' 
Hereupon  the  eleotresB,  a  princeaa  of  the 
House  of  Orange,  and  the  ezamj^e  of 
every  virtue,  did  not  let  his  wrorda  paa 
imnoticed,  but  replied,  '  That  was  fins 
house-keeping,  truly,  when  so  manyfiur 
castles  and  villages  were  givm  away  to 
reward  beastly  and  riotoua  drunken- 
ness I* 

Besides  this  fault  the  minister  aoogfat 
to  persuade  the  elector  not  to  lie  onff 
with  his  princely  consort^  bat  to  divert 
himself  with  gallantry,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  have  so  many  lawful  prinoei 
and  princesses,  who  could  not  all  be  pro- 
vided for  according  to  their  rank,  and 
must  therefore  grow  up  beggarly  prinoea 
And  herein  the  truth  of  the  adages 
MaJum,  consilium  eonsultatori  pemmi 
was  soon  made  manifest ;  for  the  electi 
never  recited  until  this  minister 
degraded  from  the  highest  honours  and 
dignities  of  the  court,  and  publicly  de- 
prived of  his  nobility  in  church,  and  ia 
the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  people. 
He  retired  into  the  country,  where  mer 
a  time  he  died  quite  mad  and  miaerabli^ 
and  lamented  by  none,  because  he  had 
tried  to  mislead  his  sovereign  into  an 
ungodly,  scandalous,  and  debauched  way 
of  Ufe. 

The  Great  Elector  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  the  Elector  Frederick 
III.,  whose  ruling  passion  was  pomp 
and  display.  In  order  to  ^rati^ 
this  passion  to  the  utmost  it  was 
necessary  to  exchange  the  Electoral 
hat  for  a  kingly  crown,  and  owing 
to  several  fortunate  coincidences 
this  long  coveted  honour  was  ob- 
tained by  the  mediation  of  Bartboldi, 
the  Prussian  envoy  at  Yiennay  in 
November,  1700. 

Frederick  (says  Dr.  Vehse)  was  so  re« 
jolcud  at  the  successful  issue  of  his 
&vourite  scheme  tliat  he  oould  not  evaa 
wait  for  fine  weather  for  the  ceremoOT 
of  the  coronation,  but  started  in  mio- 
winter,  just  one  month  after  the  attain- 
ment of  his  object,  on  the  17th  Decem- 
ber, 1700,  with  the  whole  of  his  ooarf^ 
on  his  way  to  Konigsbeig.     The  oaval* 
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cade  was  one  of  the  g^randest  ever  known 
in  Germany.  The  whole  court  travelled 
in  300  carriages,  besides  waggons.  The 
royal  company,  which  journeyed  in  four 
divisions,  was  so  large  that  in  addition 
to  the  horses  taken  from  Berlin,  not 
less  than  30,000  were  required  to  draw 
the  carriages.  The  king  only  travelled 
during  the  forenoon,  and  the  journey 
lasted  twelve  whole  days ;  wherever  halt 
was  made,  dinners  and  festivities  took 
place  from  mid-day  till  evening.  The 
queen  was  driven  by  her  dashing  brother- 
in-law,  the  Margrave  Albrecht ;  spite  of 
the  bitter  cold,  he  sat  on  the  box 
dr^sed  in  a  gala  costume  of  embroidered 
satin,  silk  stockings,  and  a  huge  wig. 
The  18th  January,  1701,  was  fixed  upon 
as  the  coronation  day.  On  the  29th 
December,  1700,  the  elector  Frederick 
drove  into  Konigsberg. 

The  festivities  lasted  all  throagh 
the  months  of  January  andFebruary, 
and  on  the  Sth  March  the  caval- 
cade returned  with  equal  pomp  to 
Berlin,  where  for  two  or  three 
months  more  the  same  frivolities 
took  plaee.  The  sketch  given  by  Dr. 
Vehse  of  Hfe  at  the  court  of  the 
first  Prussian  monarch  fully  justifies 
Kiebuhr  in  his  assertion,  that '  the 
court  of  Frederick,  like  that  of  al- 
most all  Grerman  courts  of  that 
period,  was  unspeakably  odious — it 
was  at  the  same  time  both  coarse 
and  frivolous.  There  was  no  worse 
sort  of  frivolity  than  what  prevailed 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.' 

The  only  exception  to  this  sweep- 
ing condemnation  was  the  separate 
court  of  Frederick's  wife,  the  intel- 
lectual and  brilliant  Sophia  Charlotte 
of  Hanover.  At  first  she  submitted 
to  the  stifi*  and  dull  ceremonial  of 
her  husband's  court,  but  by  degrees 
she  formed  a  little  circle  of  her  own 
in  Liitzelburg,  near  Berlin,  where 
^e  gave  unceremonious  evening 
parties.  People  might  go  from  these 
pleasant  supper  parties  of  the 
Queen  to  the  levees  held  by  the 
Xing  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
The  most  agreeable  woman  at  this 
little  court  was  a  certain  Fraulein 
Ton  PoUnitz,  distinguished  for  her 
beaulj  and  wit,  but  accused  by  her 
enemies  of  being  too  fond  of  men, 
wine,  and  play.  The  Queen's  great- 
est firiend,  however,  and  the  real 
ornament  of  her  court  was  Leibnitz, 
who  complains  that  she  was  never 
satisfied  with  anyan8wer,bat  wanted 


to  know  the  'why  and  wherefore' 
of  everything.  Her  opinions  on  re- 
ligion and  politics  were  those  of  a 
philosopher.  On  her  death-bed  she 
thanked  a  French  clergyman,  '  La 
Bergerie,'  who  came  to  give  her  re- 
ligious consolation,  saying  that '  she 
had  for  twenty  years  or  more  medi- 
tated on  those  matters;  that  no 
doubt  remained,  and  that  he  could 
tell  her  nothing  that  she  had  not 
already  thought  over.'  She  assured 
him  that  '  she  died  contented  and 
at  peace.'  She  spoke  with  equal 
calmness  to  one  of  her  beloved  and 
sorrowing  attendants.  '  Do  not  pity 
me,  for  I  shall  soon  ^tify  mr 
curiosity  on  several  pomts  whicn 
Leibnitz  could  not  explain  to  me. 
Moreover,  I  procure  for  the  king  the 
pleasure  of  a  funeral,  in  which  he 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  display- 
ing his  love  for  pomp  and  cere- 
mony.* 

Tms  most  accompKshed  princess, 
une  des  plus  accotnplies  princesses 
de  la  ierre,  as  Leibnitz  terms  her, 
died  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty-six. 
Li  a  letter  to  Wootton,  written  in 
July,  1705,  shortly  after  her  death ; 
Leibnitz  says  that  'she  possessed 
extraordinary  knowledge  and  a 
strong  yearning  to  obtain  more. 
Her  conversations  with  me  always 
were  directed  towards  gratifying 
this  passion,  ^ever  was  seen  a 
more  intellectaal  or   more  joyous 

Erincess.  As  she  often  did  me  the 
onour  to  converse  with  me,  and 
as  I  was  accustomed  to  this  pleasure, 
I  have  felt  her  loss  more  than 
others.'  He  also  wrote  to  Fraulein 
Pollnitz,  '  that  he  does  not  cry,  nor 
pity  himself,  but  he  does  not  know 
where  he  is;  the  queen's  death 
seems  like  a  dream  to  him ;  but  on 
awaking  he  finds  it  is  too  true.  .  .  . 
The  king  is  inconsolable;  aU  the 
town  is  in  a  state  of  consternation.' 
For  a  whole  year  the  king 
mourned,  but  in  1708  he  married  a 
princess  of  Mecklenburg- Schwerin, 
who  atoned  for  certain  youthful  in- 
discretions by  a  life  of  severe  piety, 
which  at  last  degenerated  into  moody 
fits  of  melancholy.  The  king,  who 
was  ill,  and  had  long  been  separated 
from  her,  was  for  some  time  ignorant 
of  the  real  fetate  of  her  health.  One 
morning  the  queen  escaped  £rom  her 
attendants,  ran  through  a  gallery 
leading  from  her  room  to  the  long's, 
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'burst  through  the  glass  window, 
and  mshed  with  bleeding  hands, 
disheyelled  hair,  and  in  white  un- 
dress, into  the  king's  apartment. 
The  sadden  apparition  of  tnis  bleed- 
ing spectre,  who  overpowered  him 
with  reproaches,  was  too  much  for 
the  ailing  monarch;  the  fever  in- 
creased upon  him,  and  the  pomp- 
loving  Frederick  died  after  a  few 
weeks'  illness,  of  the  fright,  in  the 
full  conviction  that  he  had  seen  the 
White  Lady. 

The  second  Prussian  monarch, 
Frederick  William  I.,  showed  from 
-earliest  infancy  the  strongest  aver- 
sion both  to  the  pomps  and  cere- 
monies of  his  fatner's  court,  and 
to  the  learning  and  love  of  art  of 
his  mother.  He  hated  everything 
French,  and  was  essentially  Grerman 
in  his  habits  and  tastes.  He  had 
but  two  ruling  passions,  and  these 
never  left  him,  viz.,  money  and  tall 
soldiers.  In  his  will  he  states  that 
he  was  compelled  during  his  whole 
life,  as  a  blind  to  the  house  of  Austria, 
to  assume  two  passions  he  did  not 
really  possess — tne  one  was  an  im- 
reasonable  avarice,  the  other  an  ex- 
cessive desire  for  tall  soldiers .  These 
were  the  only  weaknesses  that  could 
excuse  his  collecting  so  large  a  trea- 
sure and  so  strong  an  army. 

The  first  step  the  new  Icing  took 
was  to  summon  the  treasurer  of  the 
household,  and  to  strike  his  pen 
through  the  whole  list  of  the  court 
officers.  A  certain  General  Tettau, 
noted  for  his  coarse  wit,  increased 
the  confusion  of  the  treasurer  by 
saying,  'Gentlemen,  our  excellent 
lord  is  dead,  and  the  new  kin^  sends 
you  all  to  the  devil.'  Nothing  but 
soldiers  were  now  to  be  seen  about 
the  court. 

We  will  give  Dr.  Vehse's  account 
of  the  tahagie  or  club,  where  Fre- 
derick Wiluam  I.  was  to  be  found 
every  night  surrounded  by  his  coun- 
seUors  and  generals : — 

The  Areopagus,  in  which  matters  of 
domestic  and  foreign  politics  were  dis- 
cussed, was  the  &mous  Tahacks-Col' 
Ugium,  or  smoking-dub.  A  smoking- 
room  was  establish^  at  Berlin,  Potsdam, 
and  in  the  summer  months  at  Wuster- 
hausen.  The  smoking-room  at  Berlin — 
La  chamhre  rouge  arec  let  nues  de  tabae, 
qui  composent  la  m/oyenne  region  d^air  de 
la  chamhre ,  as  Frederick  tiie  Great  de- 
scribes it  in  a  letter  to  Grumbkow,  dated 


Buppin,  17th  March,  1788— WM  bafli 
after  the  Dutch  &8hion,  liko  a  model 
kitchen,  with  an  array  of  Uue  china 
plates  on  a  dresser,  and  has  been  pie- 
served  until  the  present  day  in  the  flame 
state,  as  a  memorial  of  the  strict  warrior 
king.  Large  silver  beer-cans,  ont  of 
which  the  b^er  was  poured  by  means  of 
a  cock  into  the  jugs  and  glasses,  woe 
placed  on  the  table.  The  strangers'  book 
IS  still  shown,  with  the  names  of  the 
Qzar  Peter  and  of  Frederick  the  Greets 
who  was  introduced  at  the  early  age  <^ 
eleven.  The  members  of  the  smoking- 
club  met  at  about  five  or  six,  mdA 
stayed  till  ten,  eleven,  or  sometimes  tiU 
twelve  o'clock.  The  dub  was  composed 
of  the  generals  and  other  officers  who 
formed  the  usual  society  of  the  king. 
The  most  remarkable  among  tbem,  next 
to  Grumbkow  and  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Dessau,  were:  1st,  Christian  Wilbelm 
von  Derschau,  a  man  much  feared  for 
his  harshness.  He  was  the  snperin- 
tendent  of  the  new  building  in  the  new 
Fredrickstadt,  and  is  said  to  have  mined 
many  families  by  his  extortions  in 
carrying  out  his  plans.  2nd,  .Geneial 
Count  Alexander  Donhoff,  who  had  the 
control  of  the  Court  players.  8rd,  Gene- 
ral David  Gottlob  von  Gersdorf.  iih, 
Egidius  Ehrenreich  von  Sydow.  These 
four — Derschau,  Donhoff,  Gersdorf,  and 
Sydow — ^had  more  influence  than  aU  the 
other  ministers  put  together. 

There  were  some  ten  other 
hahituis,  scarcely  worth  naming. 

But  besides  these  officers,  the  nunisten 
and  foreign  envoys  were  invited  to  the 
smoking-club.  Among  the  latter,  next 
to  the  Austrian  envoy,  Seckendoi^  the 
person  most  in  favour  was  the  Dntefa 
general,  GinckeL  Foreign  princes,  who 
came  to  Berlin  on  a  visit,  and  other 
notable  travellers,  also  received  invita- 
tions to  the  smoking-club.  Staniilaoi 
Leszzinsky,  the  King  of  Poland,  was  a 
frequent  guest ;  so  was  Francis  of  Lor- 
raine, when  he  came  to  solicit  the  King 
of  Prussia  to  vote  for  him  as  emperivr. 

The  servants  were  dismissed,  so  as  to 
be  freed  from  all  restraint.  Towards 
seven  o'clock,  the  king  paid  a  visit  to 
the  queen,  where  a  cover  was  always 
laid  for  him ;  but  he  stayed  there  a  very 
short  time.  Such  of  the  guests  as  had 
not  yet  dined  found  cold  meats  on  the 
side-table.  At  about  eight,  the  young 
princes  came  in  to  wish  the  king  good 
night.  The  members  of  the  smoking^ 
club,  decorated  with  their  several  orden, 
sat  round  the  table  and  smoked  loDff 
pipes  ;  before  each  of  them  was  plaoea 
a  white  jug  fall  of  Duchstein  beer,  fron 
Kdnigslutter,  in  Branswick.  Those  who 
coidd  not  smoke,  such  as  the  old  Pxinos 
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of  Dessau,  and  Seckendorf^  took  their 
pipes  cold,  and  made  a  show  with  their 
lips,  as  if  they  were  smoking.  The  king, 
who  liked  coarse  jokes,  was  delighted 
when  foreign  princes  were  either  in- 
toxicated with  the  strong  beer,  or  were 
made  sick  by  the  tobacco,  to  which  they 
were  not  used.  He  himself  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  smoking,  and  sometimes — 
when  Stanislaus  Leszzinsky,  who  also 
was  a  great  smoker,  was  present — 
smoked  as  many  as  thirty  pipes  at  a 
sitting.  On  the  table  were  laid  the 
papers  published  at  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Leipsic,  Breslau,  Vienna,  Frankfort,  the 
Hague,  and  Paris.  A  reader  was  ap- 
pointed to  read  out  and  explain  what 
was  too  abstruse.  This  reader  was  the 
learned,  coxcombicalJacob  Paul,Freiherr 
von  Gundling. 

Gundling  was  bom  in  1673,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  curate  at  Hersbruck,  near 
Nuremburg.    He  had  been  a  professor 
at  Berlin,  and  was  appointed,  at  Grumb- 
kow's  suggestion,  to  be  reader  to  the 
smoking-club.     He  had  rooms  allotted 
to  him  at  Potsdam,  was  supplied  with 
food  from  the  Roysl  table,  and  accom- 
panied the  king  wherever  he  went,  so 
as  to  be  at  hand  to  assist  the  king  with 
his  instructive  conversation.   Grumbkow 
had  put  up  a  sort  of  pulpit  in  his  dining- 
room,    especially  for    Gundling's    use, 
whence  the  Ck>urt  reader  expounded  the 
newspapers  while  the  guests  sat  at  meat. 
Gundling  was,  therefore,  in  his  way,  a 
person  of  some  importance — so  much  so, 
that  both    the  Russian  and  Austrian 
Courts  thought  it  worth  their  while  to 
win  him  to  their  side.    Seckendorf  wrote 
to  Prince  Eugene  on  the  23rd  Oct.,  1726, 
*  that  no  one  did  the  Austrians  more 
harm  than   a  certain  privy  councillor, 
Onndling,  who,  much  against  his  will^ 
was  forced  to  act  the  part  of  a  merry- 
andrew,   but  who  was  always  in   the 
king's  company ;    that  he  was  looked 
upon  as  an  oracle  in  pvhlicia,    TVhen- 
ever  Austrian   afi^irs  were  discussed, 
this  man  insinuated  into  the  king's  ear 
fcUaa  prindpia;  that  he  was  wortii  win- 
ning by  the  present  of  a  golden  chain 
and  a  miniature  of  the  emperor.'  Grund- 
ling  accordingly  was  pi'esented  with  a 
miniature  set  in  diamonds.     In  order  to 
render  learning — which  Gundling  really 
possessed — ridiculous,  he  was  forced  to 
act  the  part  of  a  jester,  for  the  king's 
amusement.    The  king  revived  for  him 
the  office  of  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  dress  of  that 
office  —  a  red   frock-coat   embroidered 
with  black  satin,  with  large  French  cufb 
and  sold  button-holes,  a  large  peruke, 
with  long  pendant  carls  made  of  white 
goat's  hiur,  a  large  hat  with  an  ostrich's 
feather^  straw-oolonred  breeches,  red  silk 


stockings,  with  gold  clocks  to  them,  and 
high  red-heeled  shoes.  Gundling,  more- 
over, was  made  President  of  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  a  post  formerly  held  by 
Leibnitz.  He  was  also  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  count. 

The  king  then  made  Gundling  one  of 
his  chamberlains.  One  day,  when  Gund- 
ling was  drunk,  they  cut  his  chamber- 
lain's key  off  his  coat ;  the  king  threat- 
ened to  treat  him  like  a  soldier  who  had 
lost  his  musket  After  poor  Gundling 
had  been  forced  to  wear,  by  way  of 
punishment,  a  large  wooden  key  a  yard 
long,  the  lost  key  was  restored  to  him. 
The  careful  chamberlain  had  it  firmly 
attached  to  his  coat  by  a  blacksmith. 
All  these  honours  were  bestowed  upon 
Gundling  only  to  make  him  and  them 
ridiculous.  Among  other  things,  Gund- 
ling was  appointed  by  the  king  to  super- 
intend all  the  mulberry  trees  in  his  do- 
minions ;  he  was  made  finance  coun- 
cillor ;  the  ministers  were  ordered  to 
introduce  him  formally  into  their  office, 
to  provide  him  with  the  vota  aestionit, 
and  to  hand  over  to  him  the  department 
of  all  the  silkworms  in  the  whole 
monarchy. 

In  the  smoking  club  the  coarsest  and 
roughest  jokes   were  played  off  upon 
him.      Soldiers  were  the  only  people 
whom  the  king  held  in  any  respect ; 
learned  men  he  called  pedants,  paper- 
stainers  and  smearers ;  these  were  to  be 
taught  how  superior  soldiers  were  to 
them  in  everything.    It  was,  as  we  have 
already  said,  the  king's  great  pleasure  to 
make  his  guests  drunk,  and  Gundling 
was  plied  with  liquor  till  he  was  insen- 
sible.    When  they  had  thus  gained  the 
victory  over  learning,   poor  Gundling 
was  exposed  to  the  heavy  coarse  jokes 
of  the  king  and  his  officers.     Figures  of 
donkeys,  apes,  and  oxen  were  pinned  to 
his  coat,  and  his  upper  lip  was  adorned 
with  a  cork  mustatchio.     He  was  made 
to  read  the  most  atrocious  libels  on  him- 
self, which  the  king  had  caused  to  be 
inserted  in  the  newspapers.     An  ape, 
dressed  exactly  like  Gundling,  and  with 
a  chamberlain's  key,  was  placed  at  his 
elbow,  and  the  King  insisted  upon  his 
embracing  this  his  natural  son,  before 
the  whole  company.    At  Wusterhausen 
some  tame  hem  were  kept  in  the  court- 
yard, and  some  of  these  were  placed  in 
Gundling's  bed :  their  hug  made  him 
keep  his  bed  and  spit  blood  for  several 
days.     Once,  in  mid-winter,   Gundling 
was  reeling  home,  over  the  draw-bridge, 
when  he  was  seized  by  four  stout  grena- 
diers, and  dropped,  with  a  cord,  down 
into  the  frozen  moat,  until  his  weight 
broke  the  ice.    This  excellent  joke  was 
repeated,  for  the  especial  amusement  of 
the  king,  and  commemorated  by  a  pic- 
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tare.  Another  time  GundliDg  was  in- 
yited  to  dinner^  and  the  sedan-chair  was 
purposely  made  to  let  him  drop  through. 
The  more  he  cried  to  the  bearers  to  stop, 
the  faster  they  went,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  run  all  the  way.  Frequently, 
when  Guudling  got  home,  he  found  the 
door  of  his  room  bricked  up,  and  he  was 
hunting  for  it  all  night ;  at  other  times 
he  was  besieged  in  his  study  with  squibs 
and  crackers. 

At  length  the  wretched  man  could 
stand  it  no  longer,   and   fled    to  his 
brother,  who  was  a  professor,  at  Halle. 
The  King  had  him  fetched  back,  and 
threatened  to  treat  him  as  a  deserter, 
but,   seeing  that  he    was  crest-fallen, 
soothed  him  with  excessive  praise,  and 
ft  present  of  1000  thalers ;  he  had,  more- 
over, sixteen  quarterings  bestowed  upon 
him,  and  the  title  of  (S)unt.    This  was 
in  1724.     Some  three  years  after  this 
the  greatest  joke  was  played  upon  him. 
His  rival  and  successor,  one  Fassman, 
by  the    King's  command,    wrote    the 
severest    satii-e  upon  him,   called  ITie 
Zeamed  Fool,    Fassman  was  ordered  to 
present  this  production  to  Gundling,  in 
the  smoking  club.     Gundling,  bursting 
with  fiiry,  seized  a  small  silver  pan, 
filled  with  charcoal,  intended  to  light 
the  pipes,  and  flung  its  contents  into 
Fassman's  face,   singing  his  eyebrows 
and  eyelashes.    Fassman  seized  Gund- 
ling, and  belaboured  him  so  with  the 
pan,  that  he  was  unable  to  sit  down  for 
ft  month,  without  pain.    The  two  rivals 
never  could  meet  again  in  the  smoking- 
room  without  cominff  to  blows,  to  the  in- 
tenie    delight   of   tiie    king    and    the 
ministers,  &e  generals  and  the  foreign 
envoys.     At  length  the  king  insisted 
upon  the  two  gentlemen  setUing  tiiieir 
dififorences  by  a  r^fular  duel.    Fassman 
called  Gundting  out,  and  the  latter  was 
forced  to  accept  the  challenge,  whether 
he  liked  it  or  no.     But,  when  the  com- 
batants met  in  the  field,  Gundling  flung 
down  his  pistol,   while    Fassman    dis- 
charged his,  which  was  loaded  only  with 
powder,  and  set  fire  to  Gnndling*s  pe- 
mque ;  it  required  buckets  of  water  to 
extinguish  the  fire,  and  to  bring  Gund- 
ling to  himself.     At  length  Gundling 
brought  his  learned  but  much  plagued 
life  to  a  close.     He  died  at  Potsdam,  in 
the  year  1731,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight, 
of  an  ulcer  in  the  intestines,  produced 
by  excessive  drink.    The  King  did  not 
■pare  him,  even  when  dead.     For  ten 
vean  or  more,  a  huge  wine-butt  had 
been    prepared    for    the    reception    of 
Gundling's  corpse,  and  in  this  cask  he 
was  buried,  spite  of  the  expostulations 
of  the  clergy. 

A  more  active,  restless  man  than  the 
King  (says  Dr.  Vehse)  it  was  impossible 


to  find.  There  was  not  an  fttom  of  !«• 
pose  in  him.  Frederick  was  so  yeh^ 
mently  active,  that  it  oaosed  no  asto- 
nishment  when  he  beat  with  hia  own 
hand  a  lazy  fellow,  who  was  idling  his 
time  away  in  the  streets  at  Berlin.  He 
likewise  roused  one  of  the  guards  of  the 
gate  at  Potsdam,  who  had  overslept 
himself,  and  had  kept  the  peasants  wut- 
ing  outside  the  gate.  '  Good  rnoming;, 
sir,'  said  he,  whue  he  kicked  himi  out  of 
bed. 

It  was  an  awkward  busineaB  to  meet 
the  King  in  the  streets.     Whenever  he 
saw  any  one  he  rode  dose  up  to  him,  till 
his   horse's    head    touched    the  man's 
shoulder.    Then  camo  the  regular  quet* 
tion,  *  Who  are  you  ?'  Those  who  looked 
like  Frenchmen  were  certain  to  be  de- 
tained by  him.    One  of  them  verj  pru- 
dently answered  his  question  of  Qun  ite$ 
voua  f  W  saying  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand French.    He  even  stopped   the 
French  priests  in  the  streets,  and  always 
asked  if  they  had  read  Mdidre,  meaning 
to  insinuate  that  he  took  them  to  be  no 
better  than  actors.    The  son  of  Bean- 
sobre,  whom  Frederick  the  Great  re- 
spected so  much,  answered  this  stereo- 
typed question  by  saving,  Qui,  nre,  tt 
iurtout  AVvare,  The  King  liked  a  qui^ 
repartee  like  this.  A  student  in  theokgf 
was  one  day  accosted  by  the  King  in  the 
street.     '  liie  Berliners  are  good  for  no- 
thing,' said  the  Kin^.     '  That  is  truei,  as 
a  general  rule,'  said  the  student,  'but 
there  are  exceptions.'    '  And  who  may 
the^    bet'    said    the     King,       'Tour 
Majesty  and  1.'    The  King  inunediately 
had  him  up  to  the  palace,  to  be  ex- 
amined, and,  as  the  candidate  for  orden 
passed  well  through  the  ordeal,   he  re- 
ceived   the   first   living   that    became 
vacant.  Those  who  ran  away,  on  seeiiig 
the  King   approach,  fsired  the   wont. 
Frederick  beat  a  Jew  severely  who  rui 
away  on  meeting  him  in  the  street^  and 
for  saying  that  he  had  done  so  for  fear. 
During   the  beating  the    King    admi- 
nistereid  to  the  Jew,  he  repeated  tha 
words  '  Tou  are  to  love  me,  I  tell  you, 
and  not  to  fear  me.' 

The  king's  bamboo  cane  was  a 
weapon  constantly  put  in  reqoin- 
tion,  and  held  in  due  honour. 

Frederick  William  I.  died  in 
May,  1740.  His  coarse,  rough, 
overbearing  nature,  was  not  devoid 
of  certain  sterling  qualities,  and  he 
was  altogether  well  fitted  for  the 
age  of  transition  in  which  he  lived. 
Luther's  dictum  of  At^  einorober 
Klotz  gekori  ein  prober  lunl — (a 
sturdy  log  requires  a  sturdr  axe) 
applies  as  well  to  Eredeziek  WiUiam 
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as  it  did  to  Luther  himself.  The 
long  would  bear  no  opposition  or 
even  discussion.  An  appeal  from 
the  University  of  Halle  in  favour  of 
some  wretched  professor  who  had 
been  turned  out  of  the  university, 
was  answered  by  a  marginal  note 
to  this  eflfect : — *  Should  not  reason ; 
— is  my  subject/  A  collection  of 
the  king's  marginal  notes  would 
equal  Dean  Swift's  in  point  and 
terseness.  Oportet  meant,  the  me- 
morialist must  help  himself  as  well 
as  he  could.  Non  habeo  pecuniam 
was  a  frequent  answer.  '  Nonsense  I 
nonsense !  nonsense !'  seems  a  stan- 
dard phrase  with  him,  uttered  with 
every  varietj^  and  intensity  of  ex- 
pression. A  bill  for  a  broken  window- 
pane  had  this  note  appended  to  it : 
'  It  does  not  annoy  me. — Frederick 
William.* 

He  was  just,  when  his  passions 
did  not  get  the  better  of  him,  and 
made  no  distinction  of  persons.  He 
was  as  ready  to  hang  a  noble  or  an 
tmjust  judge  as  a  common  male- 
factor; nor  would  he  suffer  the 
intrigues  of  his  court  to  interfere 
with  nim.  He  established  his  sove- 
reignty, as  he  himself  said,  like  a 
Mocker  de  Bronce. 

The  six-and-forty  years  rule  of  his 
son,  Frederick  the  Great,  is  so  much 
better  known  in  this  country,  that, 
although  we  had  marked  many 
passages  for  comment,  we  will  in- 
stead proceed  to  the  next  reign,  and 
present  our  readers  with  a  condensed 
account  of  a  certain  Madame  de 
Lichtenau,  who  played  a  prominent 
part  during  the  life  of  Frederick 
William  IL 

Wilhelmine  Encke,  the  Prussian 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  was  a  hand- 
some brunette,  the  daughter  of  a 
trumpeter  in  one  of  the  regiments 
quartered  in  Berlin ;  her  sister  was 
a  figurante  in  the  Opera.  The  good- 
natured  prince,  who  was  struck  by 
her  beauty,  sent  her  to  Paris  to 
finish  her  education.  She  had  such 
influence  over  the  Crown  Prince, 
that  Frederick  the  Great  gave  orders 
to  his  ministers  not  to  pav  any 
attention  to  the  recommendations 
coming  from  '  a  certain  person ;'  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  her  intrigues  married 
Wilhelmine  at  once  to  the  son  of  one 
of  the  gardeners  at  Potsdam,  of  the 
name  of  Sietz.  This  marriage, 
however,  was  merely  nominal,  as 


Sietz  undertook  never  to  live  under 
the  same  roof  with  her.  A  house 
was  taken  for  her  at  Potsdam,  where 
the  Crown  Prince  visited  her  with 
his  uncle's  consent.  '  She  is,'  writes 
Lord  Malmesbury  in  1775,  *  large  in 
her  person,  spirited  in  her  looks, 
loose  in  her  attire,  and  gives  a  tru* 
idea  of  a  perfect  Bacchante.  He  is 
liberal  to  her  to  profusion,  and  she 
alone  spends  the  full  income  he  re- 
ceives from  the  king.  She  makes 
indeed  the  best  return  in  her  power 
to  such  generosity,  for  at  the  same 
time  she  assures  him  that  ho  has  the 
sole  possession  of  her  affections,  she 
by  no  means  exacts  the  same  fidelity 
fifom  him.'  When  Frederick  William 
ascended  the  throne,  the  influence 
of  the  favourite  was  all-powerfuL 
She  was  then  thirty-four  years  old, 
and  says  in  her  apology  that  friend- 
ship had  taken  the  place  of  love; 
the  bond  of  union  between  the  king 
and  Madame  Eietz  was  her  two 
children  by  him,  one  bom  in  1770^ 
another  in  1778,  a  third  child  the 
king  did  not  acknowledge.  Frede- 
rick William,  not  content  with  his 
own  wife,  and  his  favourite,  Madame 
Bietz,  made  a  morganatic  marriage, 
first  with  a  Fraulem  Yoss,  whom  lie 
created  Countess  Ingenhein,  and 
who  died  after  a  year  or  two,  and 
secondly  with  a  certain  Frauleim 
Donhoff.  The  latter  was  the  mother 
of  the  late  prime  minister  of  Prussii^ 
Count  Brandenburg ;  but  her  over- 
bearing temper  soon  brought  her 
into  dSisgrace,  and  Madame  Bieti 
again  became  undisputed  favourite^ 
and  was  the  fountain  of  all  honours. 
She  accompanied  the  king  in  his  un- 
fortunate campaign  into  France, 
held  a  sort  of  court  at  Spa  and  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  was  offered  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  by  Ix>rd 
Henry  Spencer,  the  English  envoy 
at  Berlin,  if  she  would  make  Prussui 
join  the  coalition  against  France  im 
1795,  at  least,  so  Sie  says  in  her 
apology,  and  this  assertion  is  bonie 
out  by  Count  Hardenburg,  in  his 
Memoires  d*un  Homme  d*JStat, 

In  1793  Lord  Templetown,  a  fiery 
young  Irishman  of  twenty,  had 
offered  her  his  hand  and  heart,  bat 
the  king  refused  his  consent,  feeline 
that  he  would  be  in  the  condition  oi 
the  man  who,  on  losins  his  wife* 
and  being  recommendea  to  marry 
his  mistress,  said  '  maia  oupasMeraU" 
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je  mes  soirSesf  In  1795  this 
oourtship  came  to  a  violent  end,  and 
Lord  Templetown  was  ordered  to 
leave  Berlin.  Madame  Bietz  now 
determined  to  go  abroad  for  a  change 
of  scene. 

The  king  gave  her  carte  blanche 
to  buy  works  of  art,  and  unlimited 
credit  upon  bankers  in  Milan,  Flo- 
rence, Leghorn,  Borne,  and  Naples. 
She  travelled  like  a  princess.  Al- 
tiiough  past  forty,  she  had  numerous 
love  adventures,  old  and  young  men 
had  their  heads  turned  by  this 
siren.  One  of  her  most  enthusiastic 
admirers  was  the  Chevalier  de  Saxe, 
the  son  of  Prince  Xavier  of  Saxony, 
a  ^oung  man  of  twenty,  who  was 
livmg  in  Italy ;  he  subsequently  was 
made  governor  of  Naples,  ana  was 
kiUed  in  a  duel,  in  1802,  at  Top- 
litz.  His  letters  breathe  the  most 
violent  love.  Another  equally  ve- 
hement admirer  was  the  archsB- 
ologist  Hirt,  whose  love  for  art 
had  brought  him  to  Home.  Aloys 
Hirt  had  been  a  monk,  and  acted 
in  1796  as  the  guide  to  strangers 
in  Bomc.  Hirt  followed  Madame 
Bietz  to  Potsdam. 

Among  other  admirers  we  ought 
to  mention  Lord  Bristol,  Bishop  of 
Londonderry,  who  had  met  Madame 
Bietz  at  Munich,  on  her  way  to  Italy. 
He  followed  her  from  Italy  to  Ber- 
lin, and  at  the  age  of  sixty  offered 
her  his  hand.  Another  admirer, 
of  whom  Madame  Bietz  made 
sport,  was  a  rich  manufacturer  in 
Berlin,  named  Schmidts,  better 
known  as  the  'fat  Adonis,'  who 
made  her  splendid  presents.  In  her 
subsequent  disgrace  JLe  ^ros  Smith, 
who  cherished  her  with  all  the 
faculties  of  his  fat  soul,  remained  her 
devoted  friend. 

All  the  minor  courts  in  Italy  vied 
with  each  other  to  do  honour  to  their 
distinguished  guest.  To  insure  a  bet- 
ter reception  for  her,  Madame  Bietz 
had  sixteen  quarterings  bestowed 
upon  her,  and  was  created  Countess 


of  Lichtenau.  In  1796  nefws  came 
of  the  king's  illness,  and  Gonnteii 
Lichtenau  left  Italy  and  went  back 
to  Potsdam,  where  she  took  eveiy 
charge  of  the  sick  monarch,  without 
however  giving  up  the  advantages 
or  pleasures  of  her  new  rank  lund 
position. 

Countess  Lichtenan  continued 
prime  favourite  till  the  king's  deaiii. 
During  his  last  iUnessthere  was  some 
talk  of  her  having  some^  millions  <^ 
thalers  placed  in  an  English  banker's 
hands,  and  she  was  advised  to  fly  and 
to  settle  in  England,  bat  she  re- 
mained with  the  king  to  the  last. 
On  his  death  she  was  arrested,  and 
all  her  propertv  confiscated.  Her 
friends,  many  of  whom  she  had  pro- 
moted, turned  their  backs  upon  her 
and  became  her  accusers.  In  1798 
she  was  sent  to  the  fortress  of  Glo- 
gau,  with  a  yearly  allowance  of 
4000  thalers ;  at  the  end  of  three 
years  she  was  released,  and  lived 
afterwards  at  Breslau,  where;,  at  the 
age  of  fifty  she  married  Franz  tod 
Holbein,  the  well  known  dramatio 
writer,  a  young  man  of  eight-and- 
twenty.  Countess  Lichtenau  was 
deserted  by  her  husband  in  1802*- 
she  Quittea  Breslau  during  the  war, 
and  lived  in  Vienna.  In  1809  she 
returned  aj^ain  to  Breslau,  after  the 
peace  of  Tilsit,  and  eventually  died 
at  Berlin,  in  1820,  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty.  She  was  accused  in 
various  pubhcations  of  the  most  fiA- 
gitious  crimes,  but  she  found  manj 
defenders ;  she  has  written  her  own 
apolo^  in  two  volumes,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  has  printed  many  very 
interesting  letters,  which  form  by 
far  the  most  valuable  part  of  the 
work,  and  which  prove  tnat  even  in 
her  cUsgrace  she  still  retained  many 
warm  friends  and  admirers. 

We  must  here  dose  our  extracts 
from  a  book  which,  although  full  of 
repetitions  and  useless  detail,  has 
anorded  us  much  amusement. 
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CAEPIAKA. 

Ctpbinus  Cabpio  (Cabp.) 
BtUbulvs,  ante  alios  immani  corpore  pUcis. — Jovius. 


CONFOEMABLY  to  a  recent 
notice  to  that  effect  in  Fraser, 
we  shall  here  take  leave,  for  awhile, 
of  Neptune  and  the  Nereids,  to 
bring  before  the  reader  a  set  of  fish 
yery  distinct  from  any  jet  produced. 
All  the  preceding  tribes,  ranged 
under  the  ichthyologic  section  of 
Acanthopterygii  —  i.  e.,  pisces  pos- 
sessed or  spinous  fins ;  those  now  to 
appear  in  type  have  all  soft  fins,  and 
are  hence  called  Malacopterygii,  in 
the  same  scientific  lingo.  Tne  first 
and  largest  section  of  this  order  are 
said  to  oe  ahdominales,  or  abdomi- 
nal, which  may  be  paraphrased  to 
mean  '  those  individuals  whose  ven- 
trals  are  suspended  to  the  under 
part  of  their  abdomen,  behind  the 
pectorals,  without  being  attached  to 
the  humeral  bones.'  (Cuv.)  Under 
this  heading  almost  all  our  fresh- 
water acquamtance  will  be  found  to 
turn  up.  It  is  distributed  into  five 
families ;  the  first  of  these  embraces 
the  Cyprini,  or  Cyprians,  a  race  suf- 
ficiently characterized  by  their 
toothless  jaws,  which  compels  them 
generally  to  abstain  from  nesh,  and 
to  restrict  themselves  almost  en- 
tirely to  a  vegetable  diet.  The  com- 
mon carp  {C^prinus  carpio)  stands 
at  the  top  of  this  list ;  and  being  a 
well  known  and  widely  distributed 
fish,  suggests  the  primary  inquiry, 
whether  it  was  also  known  to  the 
ancients  P 

We  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
this  was  80,  though  we  do  not  think 
the  evidence  sometimes  adduced 
either  so  strong  or  satisfactory  as 
the  case  admits  of.  It  has  been  said 
that  since  the  Greeks  and  Eomans 
are  known  to  have  been  such  uni- 
versal ichthyophagi,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  so  valuable  and 
fine  a  fish  as  our  carp  should  have 
escaped  their  jaws;  but  to  those 
who  have  nothing  farther  to  ur^e 
in  help  of  this  view  it  might  readUy 
enougn  be  replied,  that  &e  ancient 
Cyprmus  in  that  case  could  hardly 


have  been  its  representative,  since 
this  fish  is  mentioned  both  by  na- 
turalists and  gastronomers  without 
one  word  of  culinary  commendation, 
or  even  the  slightest  intimation  that 
it  was  ever  served  at  table  at  all. 
We  entertain,  however,  little  doubt 
that  this    familiar   inmate  of  the 

Sonds  of  Europe  is  the  same  indivi- 
ufJ  as  that  designated  icvtrpivos  by 
Aristotle,  and  Qrprinus  by  Pliny. 
Were  any  one  required  to  point  out 
a  single  Mature  by  which  carp  might 
be  readily  distinguished  uom  all 
other  fish,  he  would  at  once  fix,  as 
most  appropriate  for  his  purpose,  on 
that  sin^ar  fleshy  palate  which  is 
popularly  but  incorrectly  known  all 
over  the  world  as  *  carp's  tongue,* 
and  which,  says  Eondolet,*  is  so  like 
that  or^an,  that  <  no  one  seeing  it 
ever  fails  to  recognise  and  to  be 
struck  with  the  perfect  resemblance.' 
Now  Aristotle  expressly  says,  to  the 
same  purpose,  of  the  cyprmus,  that 
'  it  has  no  tongue,  but  a  soft  fleshy 
palate  strongly  resembling  one.' 
Other  cyprini,  indeed,  have  the 
same  peculiarily  of  mouth  as  well, 
but  only  in  an  inferior  degree,  so 
that  the  red  appendage  in  question 
is  never  called  after  the  baroel,  the 
tench,  or  the  loach,  but  always  after 
the  carp ;  this  testimony  of  Aristotle 
therefore  goes  far  towards  establish- 
ing the  identity  of  our  carp  with  his 
Kunptvos, 

That  these  two  words  are  syno- 
nyms ia^  rendered  further  probable 
from  a  second  designation  for  the 
cyprinus — ^viz.,  lepidotus,  which  oc- 
curs bolJi  in  Herodotus  and  Athe- 
neeus.  This  epithet,  applied  to  any 
member  of  a  tribe  where  all  are 
scaly,  must  bo  intended  to  point  out 
one  scaly  beyond  the  rest;  which 
accords  perfectly  with  the  carp,  no 
fish  of  the  same  inches  being  more 
broadly  squamose  than  he.  Some 
other  kinos,  indeed — such  as  mugils 
and  mullets — ^have,  as  Beckmann 
truly  observes,  large  scales  as  well ; 


*  A  good  judge  in  such  matters.  Rondolet  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Mont- 
pelier,  and  luch  an  amateur  of  the  science  as  to  have  conducted  the  autopsy  of  his 
own  son ;  for  which  Rabelais  cuts  him  up  alive,  deveriy,  of  course,  but>  according 
to  the  opinion  of  ooimipairQHvt  WMtovmU  unfiurly. 
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but  as  they  have  not  the  fleshy  palate, 
and  are  also  well  known  fish,  the  re- 
ference of  course  cannot  bo  to  them. 
Again,  though  the  original  titular 
name  has  not  in  this  instance,  like 
that  of  some  other  fish,  maintained 
its  place  everywhere  throughout 
Greece,  too  much  importance  is  not 
to  be  attached  to  the  partial  extinc- 
tion of  a  title ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  fact  recorded  by  Belon, 
that  cyprinus  was  in  his  day  the 
still  recognised  designation  for  this 
fish  in  JEtolia,  is,  we  think,  what 
Napoleon  the  Third  would  phrase 
'  a  significant  circumstance*  in  favour 
of  the  identity  of  the  two.  It  is 
quite  easy,  indeed,  to  conceive  how  a 
nsh  like  the  one  in  question,  never 
held  in  any  esteem,  and  probably 
seldom  brought  to  market,  should 
come  to  receive,  in  a  country  so 
much  subdivided  as  Greece,  a  vast 
yariety  of  aliases,  each  province 
capriciously  imposing  some  patois 
soubriquet  of  its  own ;  whilst  itoia 
whoUy  inexplicable  how,  tmless  it 
were  by  regular  transmission,  the 
word  Kvirpivos  should  ever  have  be- 
come iBtolianized.  The  exception 
here  really  establishes  the  rule.  The 
last  item  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  ancient  Kvwpivos  being  the  carp 
is,  that  both  possessors  of  these 
names  have  obtained  an  equal 
celebrity  for  their  fecundity:  our 
own  bemg  a  noted  breeder ;  whilst 
the  KUTTpufos,  according  to  Aristotle, 
spawns  six,  and  according  to  Oppian 
nve  times  a-year.* 

The  etymology  of  this  ancient 
word  is  confessedly  obscure,  and 
many  conjectures  have  not  thrown 
much  light  upon  it.  Ckmld  the 
Kimpufos,  indeed,  be  mane  out 
to  have  been,  as  some  suppose, 
Venus'  own  fish,  we  need  go  no 
farther  for  a  derivation  thus  made 
to  our  hands ;  but  this  being  whoUy 
conjectural,  we  will  venture  for 
once  on  the  perils  of  etymology,  and 
suggest  (though  liable,  of  course,  to 
be  carped  at)  whether  /cvn-ctpov  (a 
marshy  weed),  whence  nmupiCfa  (to 
smell  of  the  feculence  of  a  marsh), 
may  not  bo  the  real  derivative  for 


Kvjrpwos,   a   fish   whose    latitat   is 
amongst  reeds,  and  whose  fiaiyourite 
gite  is  the  mud  P    The  common  yer- 
nacular  designation,  hulhuluSf  hmr- 
haro,  bulbarum,'f  by  which  the  caip 
is  known  both  at  Mantua  and  in 
other  Italian   localities,  serves  at 
once  to  illustrate  and  countenance 
this  conjecture.  The  unde  derivatmr 
of  the  English  word  carp  is  not  less 
obscure  and  uncertain  than  that  dT 
the  ancient  cyprinus.    Menage  (but 
he  was  a  wag)  shows  us  how  we  may 
transmute  one  from  the  oilier,  by 
taking  M'ench  leave  with  the  alpha- 
bet, and    changing  letters,  pro  re 
naid,  ad  libitum — an  ingenious  pro- 
cess through  which  any  word  may, 
by  simple  addition  and  subtraction, 
be  prestoed  into  any  other:  thus, 
Kvjrpivos,  says  he,  aliter  cuprius,  aliter 
cuprus,  aliter  cupra^  ahter  earpa$ 
and  then,  without  further  difficmty, 
carpe,  carpione,  carp.     Those  who 
object  to  Menage's  etymology  haye 
invented  another  equally  strange-— 
viz.,  £rom  carpere  quod  semen  maris 
are   carpens  parit;    and   of  these 
the  reader  may  take  his  choice.  The 
word  carpa,  whatever  may  be  its 
origin,  is  a  very  old  one,  occurring 
in  Cassiodorus,  a  writer  of  the  sixm 
century ;  long  after  him  we  find  the 
words  carpera  and  carpo  used  as 
designations  for  this  fish  by  writers 
of  the  thirteenth  century ;  the  latter 
occurs  in  a   legend   of  Ceaarius, 
quoted  by  Beckmann,  where  the 
prince  of  evil,  indulging  in  a  Irolio^ 
appears  in  a  coat  of  mail,  hayinc 
'  scales  like  a  carpo.'    The  EngUA 
form  of  the  word  does  not  occur  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary  of  Al- 
fric  Arclibishop  of  York,  who  died 
in  1051,  but  is  used  in  Dame  Ber^ 
ners'  book  on  Angling,  published  in 
1486,  wherein  this  is  declared  to  be 
'  a  daynteous  fysshe,  but  there  ben 
but  few  in  Englonde,  and  therefinre 
I  wryte  the  lesse  of  hym.     He  is 
an  evyU  fysshe  to  take,  for  he  is  so 
stronge  enarmyd  in  the  mouthe  that 
there  niaye  noo  weke  hamays  hold 
hym.'    Ine  usually  assigned  period 
for   their    introduction    into    our 
country,    by   Leonard  Mascal,  of 


*  irkvTi  it  Kvwpivoiei  y6vai  fiovpounv  laeu    So  also  GKunetaizio  in  his  Srd 
Halientic —  ■  stagna  lacuaque 

Quino  implent  paitu  et  numerosa  prole  Cyprinl. 

t  Carp  are  fond  of  creeping  into  the  mad  to  escape  oold,  thus  literally  fiUfilliag 
a  well-known  Greek  adage^  ^coc  fiwyomg  f ^  fi^fiopov  frivrovffu 
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Plnmpstead  (Snssex),  in  the  Teign 
of  Henry  the  Eightn,  mnst  eonse- 
auentl J  oe  erroneous.  The  precise 
aates  when  carp  were  severally 
transported  into  France,  Prussia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and  from 
what  aboriginal  stock  all  these  dif- 
ferent colonists  proceed,  are  points 
not  easily  determined ;  as,  however, 
they  appear  to  thrive  most  in  warm 
latitudes,  and  are  found  to  dwindle 
remarkably  in  the  north  (Pontop- 
pidian),  the  supposition  of  then* 
naving  a  southern  origin  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  Hardy  and  nro- 
lific  beyond  almost  any  other  nsh, 
their  spread,  when  once  the  ancient 
hordes  oegan  to  migrate,  was  rapid ; 
they  soon  became  almost  ubi- 
quitous, 'till  about  the  middle  of 
uie  sixteenth  century  there  was 
scarce  a  country  left  by  them  unvi- 
sited ;  in  many,  vast  and  innumer- 
able stews  were  stocked  exclusively 
with  carp,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
DEuthful ;  that  every  part  of  Chris- 
tendom,  however  remote  from  the 
sea,  might  henceforth  be  enabled 
to  satisfy  conscience,  and  the 
church,  by  having  at  hand  an  un- 
failing supply  of  orthodox  diet  for 
Lent  and  meagre  days,  'in  larder 
and  pond.'  About  this  time,  the 
Seformation  having  completely 
emancipated  us  from  an  enforced 
diet,  this  fish  was  left  to  stand  or 
fall  upon  its  own  personal  merits 
alone ;  and  being  found  by  no  means 
first-rate,  either  as  regards  digesti- 
bility or  flavour,  soon  came  to  be 
scarce  at  market  and  seldom  seen  at 
a  feast. 

The  C.  carpio  presents  some  phy- 
siological phenomena  sufficiently  re- 
markable to  deserve  a  particular 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  age, 
we  find  it  stated  on  respectable 
authority  that  they  will  reach  two 
hundred  years  in  a  water  congenial 
to  their  tastes.*  Countless,  ii^eed, 
are  the  sites  at  home  and  abroad, 
where  some  sly  old  cyprian  attains  to 
true  Nestorian  longevity:  almost 
every  piece  of  water  maintains  its 
traditional  patriarch.  Not  long  ago 
a  hale  old  water-fox  was  to  be  seen, 


in  the  parallelogram  pond  of  Em- 
manuel College,  Cambridge,  which 
was  quite  an  antique  in  the  days  of 
our  pupiUary  state,  twenty  years 
ago,  who  still  continued  to  champ 
the  green  duck- weed  with  a  smack, 
and  Bounder  heavily  on  his  veteran 
flank  amongst  the  startled  water- 
lilies.  He  UBS  seen  out  many  gene- 
rations of  bed-makers  and  ten-year 
men.  The  Lodge  has  had  many 
a  new  'caput,'  and  the  kitchen 
many  a  new  cook  since  he  matri- 
culated; yet,  amidst  all  these 
changes,  no  Msson  has  been  per- 
mitted to  lay  fraudulent  hands  upon 
him :  identified  with  the  traditions 
of  the  College,  he  is  protected  by 
common  consent,  and  swims  about 
the  preserve  witibout  fear  or  danger, 
secured  from  all  harm,  and  pxmc- 
tually  fed  by  his  attentive  nomen- 
clator,  a  whistling  gyp.f 

With  regard  to  size :  though  at 
home  a  carp  of  fifteen  pounds  is 
considered  immense,  the  weight  and 
dimensions  of  many  foreign  cjrprians 

go  far  beyond  this — ^twenty,  twenty- 
ve,  and  even  thirty  poxmds,  being 
by  no  means  unusual  counterpoises 
of  specimens  filched  from  some  Ger- 
man lakes;  in  Prussia,  'forty- 
pounders'  are  not  unheard  of.  Pal- 
las speaks  of  one  taken  in  the  Volga 
whicn  measured  five  feet ;  Yalmont 
de  Bomare,  of  another  served  at 
the  table  of  Prince  Conti,  at  Ofien- 
burg,  weighing  forty-five  pounds; 
•n/LiotfalrZnoter  was  Ar^gfA 
from  the  Oder,  near  Frankfort,  in 
1711,  of  the  incredible  size  of  nine 
feet  long,  by  three  deep,  the  weight 
of  which  was  seventy  poxmds.  J o- 
vius  speaks  of  carp  in  the  Larian 
Lake  (Uomo)  of  two  hundred  pounds^ 
which  were  assailed  with  harpoons 
or  arrows  shot  from  a  cross  bow  with 
a  string  attached ;  and  adds,  that  in 
using  ^se  weapons  it  was  neces- 
sary to  strike  the  fish  against  the 
scales,  otherwise  they  would  glance 
ofi*  without  penetrating  the  flesh. 
The  tenacity  of  life  exhibited  by 
carp  is  another  very  remarkable 
circumstance  in  their  physiology: 
not  only  will  they  flourisn  for  a  very 


*  Though  esBentially  a  fresh  water  fish,  he  might  probably  he  inured  to  brackish 
or  even  to  salt  water,  since  specimens  have  been,  it  is  said,  nmnd  in  harbours. 

i*  Since  patting  the  above  into  type,  we  have  learned  with  regret  that  burglarious 
hands  have  carried  off  an  hitUnrie  pUee  from  the  Fellows'  pond  of  the  same  college. 
Hay  some  ex  ouibut  tUiifr  stick  in  that  felon's  throat  for  tne  crime  I 
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long  term  of  years  under  favonrable 
conditions  for  growth  and  develop- 
ment, but  they  have  been  not  unfre- 
quently  found  ahve  in  the  consoli- 
dating mud  of  an  ahnost  empty 
pond,  where  their  bodies,  potted  and 
preserved,  sometimes  assume  very 
strange  forms,  being  moulded  into 
the  snape  of  the  nole  in  which 
they  lay  embedded.  Carp,  properly 
packed  in  wet  moss,  with  only  a 
mouthful  of  bread  steeped  in  brandy 
occasionally  renewed  en  route,  may 
be  carried,  it  is  said,  almost  to  any 
distance  in  safety.  In  Holland  they 
are  often  thus  kept  alive  for  months, 
in  cellars,  where,  being  dry-nursed 
on  bread-and-milJk,  they  soon  fatten 
surprisingly,  and  become  fit  for  the 
table.  Tne  cat-like  vitality  of  carp 
has  subjected  them  to  an  extraordi- 
nary mode  of  evisceration,  imparal- 
leled,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
fish. 

Unfortunately  for  him,  he  has  a 
very  large  roe,  which  makes  fine 
caviare ;  this  was  well  known  to  the 
Jews  at  Constantinople,  in  Belon's 
day,  who,  debarred  by  Levitical  pro- 
hibition ilie  use  of  the  caviare  proper 
made  from  the  sturgeon,  were  glad 
to  find  so  good  a  legal  substitute  in 
that  manufactured  from  the  carp — 
a  scaly,  and  therefore  perfectly  or- 
thodox fish.  We  cannot  pretend  to 
determine  whether  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rise  in  the  market 
value  of  the  roe  (to  satisfy  the  pa- 
lates of  these  Shylocks),  coupled 
with  the  ascertained  powers  or  en- 
durance in  the  fish,  that  first  led  to 
the  experiment  of  extracting  the 
sexual  organs  entire,  or  whether  the 
Turks  ever  practised  the  art;  but 
the  modern  results  obtained  from  it 
have  been  very  remarkable.  It  was 
well  known  long  a^o  that  pike 
might  be  opened  with  impunity ;  the 
beUy  being  afterwards  sewed  up, 
and  thus  restored  to  the  pond  whence 
they  came,  without  any  material 
detriment  to  health  or  longevity. 


But  Samuel  FuU,  about  eigh^  yesn 
ago,    proceeded    a    step    nuther. 
Having  cut  open  some  male  and 
female  carp,  he  entirely  remoTed 
their  milts  and  ovaries,  and  tlien 
substituting    pieces    of    felt,      re- 
united the  wounds  b^  sutoro,  and 
replaced  his  patiente  in  their  pond* 
Here  they  soon  recovered  etren^tk, 
and  began  to  grow  rapidly ;  and  mat 
awhile  became  so  obese  and  heavy,  as 
to  induce  him  to  try  them,  when  he 
found  the  flavour  of  these  castrated 
fish  superior  in  delicacy  to  carp  that 
had  never  been  felted.     His  obser- 
vations were  sent  to  Sir  Hans  Sloane, 
the  then  President  of  the  Boyal 
Society,  by  whom  they  were  com* 
municated  to  the  members.    The 
experiments   were   afterwards    re- 
peated on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  the 
same  results.    The  sexual  organisa- 
tion of  the  cyprinus  carpio  is  remark- 
able in  several  other  particulars :  be- 
sides males  and  females,  some  have 
been  found  neuters  (Arist.,*  Gresner), 
and  some  hermaphrodites  (Bloch). 
Benard  further  made  the  ourioos 
discovery  that  the  milty  besides  the 
usual  animal  components  of  hydro- 
gen,  oxygen,    and   azote,   yielded 
phosphorus  as  well.    The  females, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  are  won- 
derfully prolific,  and  are  soon,  in  a 
condition  to  multiply,  a  three-year- 
old  fish  producing  seven  hundred 
thousand   new    representatives    of 
their  race  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Carp  is  a  great  lover  of  vegetables, 
and  he  is  a  clever  angler  who  can 
beguile     him     with     any     baitf 
Salad  leaves  and  salad  seeds  consti- 
tute his  favourite  fare,  upon  which 
he  fattens  quicker  than  upon  any 
other  aliment.    Though  able  to  sus- 
tain long   fasts,  a  surfeit  on  this 
favourite  diet  is  said  sometimes  to 
prove  fatal.    So  much  in  regard  to 
cyprian  physiology:  in  regard  to 
pathology,  this  fish  is  subject,  im- 
primis, to    a   mossy    efflorescence 
above,  and  to  the  small-pox  beneatht 


*  '  Amongst  sterile  fish  (cirirpayciai  ix^vcc)  of  the  fresh  water  are  the  Barinui 
and  Cyprinus.'  Such  fish  are  called  hrthannet  in  French;  of  which  our  Rngli*l» 
word  barrtn  sounds  like  a  corruption. 

t  We  read  in  a  British.  A  ngler,  of  fifty  years  ago,  that  '  an  expert  fisher  may 
angle  diligently  from  four  to  six  hours  every  day,  for  several  days  together,  and  not 
get  a  bite  at  last,  so  that  carp  fishing  requires  great  patience — and  not  a  tittle  fciRj, 
we  might  add,  besides.  Such  anglers  show  what  they  think  of  the  value  of  time; 
and  follow  out  the  '  carpe  diem'  of  the  poet  in  their  own  free  translatton  of  the 
phraae. 
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the  scales;  besides  being  often  sorely 
afflicted  with  worms,  and  intemad 
ulcerations  of  the  liver.* 

The  carp  though  a  poor  fish  to 
dine  on  au  naturel,  would,  served 
a  la  Walton,  as  below,  no  doubt 
prove  an  excellent  dish : — 

Take  a  carp,  alive  if  possible,  scour 
and  mb  bim  clean  with  salt  and  water, 
but  scale  bim  not ;  tben  open  bim,  and 
put  bim,  with  bis  blood  and  liver,  whicb 
you  must  save  wben  you  open  bim,  into 
a  small  pot  or  kettle ;  tben  take  sweet 
marjoram,  tbyme,  and  parsley,  of  eacb 
half  a  bandful,  a  sprig  of  rosemary  and 
anotber  of  savoury.  Bind  tbem  in  two 
or  three  bundles  and  put  tbem  to  your 
carp,  with  four  or  five  whole  onions, 
twenty  pickled  oysters,  and  three  ancho- 
vies ;  then  pour  upon  your  carp  as  much 
claret  wine  as  will  cover  bim,  and  season 
your  claret  well  with  salt,  cloves,  and 
mace,  and  the  rinds  of  oranges  and 
lemons  ;  that  done  cover  your  pot,  and 
set  it  on  a  quick  fire  till  it  be  sufficiently 


boiled ;  tben  take  out  the  carp  and  lay 
it  with  the  broth  on  a  dish,  and  pour 
upon  it  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  best 
fresh  butter,  melted  and  beaten  with 
half  a  dozen  spoonfuls  of  the  broth,  the 
yolks  of  two  or  three  eggs,  and  some  of 
the  herbs  shred,  (famish  your  dish  with 
lemons,  and  so  serve  it  up,  and  much 
good  may  it  do  you  ! 

Some  buy  only  the  head,  for  the 
sake  of  '  the  false  tongue,'  which 
enjoys  a  special  reputation  as  a  de- 
lica<nr,  ana  also  for  being,  according 
to  Aldrovandi,  decidemy  aphrodi- 
siac ;  vim  au^endi  Veneris  habet,  as 
he  has  convinced  himself,  he  says 
are  also  the  tongues  of  tench  and 
ducks.  For  ourself  we  should  think 
them  all  equally  innocent  of  produc- 
ing any  such  enects.  Cyprinus'  bile 
(a  green  colour  used  by  pamters)  was 
formerly  employed  in  medicine,  but 
for  what  particular  diseases  we  do 
not  remember  to  have  read. 


CtPBINUS  AuBi-TUS. 


There  are  many  distinct  species 
of  carp  besides  the  cyprinus  carpio, 
but  amongst  the  number  none  are 
more  deserving  of  a  brief  notice 
than  those  lovely  little  Orientals 
which  embellish  the  tazzas  of  our 
gardens,  and  the  ornamental  glass 
globes  of  our  drawing-rooms  and 
conservatories — ^the  cyprinus  aura- 
tus,  or  gold-fish.  These  sportive 
chineses  found  their  way  to  England 
a  long  while  ago,t  though  they  are 
said  to  have  been  'unknown  in 
France  till  the  days  of  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  to  propitiate  whom 
they  were  originally  sent  as  a  pre- 
sent. '  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
date  of  t/ieir  first  introduction,  the 
subsequent  destiny   of  these   two 


Cyprians  has  been  very  different. 
Tne  Pompadour's  reign  of  beauty 
died  with  herself,  but  her  lubnc 
rivals  have  maintained  the  breed, 
spread  their  conauests  into  distant 
lands,  and  secured  themselves  hosts 
of  admirers  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  Not  that  they 
are  perfect  beauties,  however;  in 
symmetry  of  form  they  must  yield  the 

Salm  to  *  the  silvery  blei^,'  *  darting 
ace,'  and  other  Ijeucisci  (to  which 
they  are  next  of  kin),  whilst  not  a 
few  labour  under  various  personal 
defects,  such  as  lameness  of  fin  and 
goggle-eyes ;  or  else  have  the  mouth 
and  sometimes  the  whole  body 
screwed  to  one  side ;  yet,  in  spite  of 
these    and   other   not  unfirequent 


*  Aristotle  asserts  that  fish  enjoy  immunity  from  disease.  Pliny  modifies  Aris- 
totle's assertion,  which  he  maintains  must  be  confined  to  epidemic  affections  alone. 
'  We  do  not  know  or  read  that  all  sortes  be  subject  to  maladies  or  diseases  as  other 
beasts,  and  even  the  wilde  and  savage ;  but  that  this  or  that  fishe  in  every  kind 
may  be,  it  appeareth  evidently  in  that  some  of  tbem  mislike,  and  come  to  be  carrion- 
lean,  whiles  other  of  the  like  sorte  are  in  good  plight  and  exceeding  fat.'  Virgil 
tells  a  different  story — 

Jam  maris  immensi  prolem,  et  genus  omne  natantum, 
Littore  in  extreme,  ceu  naufiraga  corpora  fluctus, 
Proluit, 
and  bis  verse  is  more  in  accordance  with  £Mt  than  Aristotle's  prose.     Epidemics 
amongst  fish  are  not  rare ;  a  very  remarkable  one  occurred  some  twenty  years 
ago.    'During  the  prevalence  of  the  first  visitation  of  Asiatic  cholera  on  the 
continent,  fish  perished  in  vast  numbers,  particularly  in  Marienburgh,  a  district  in 
Prussia,  where  forty  ton  of  tbem  were  buried  from  a  single  pond  in  Dimpenburgh. 
—(Vide  Lancet,  History  of  Cholera,  Nov.  1831.) 

f  In  the  year  1011,  says  the  aocomplifihed  translator  of  Cuvier,  in  1691,  says 
our  edition  of  Buffi}n — the  reader  must  adopt  his  own  date. 
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blemishes,  no  fish  upon  the  whole  can 
surpass,  and  few  compete  with  them, 
in  brilliancy  of  colouring  or  in  gene- 
ral attractiveness.  The  varieties  of 
hue  assumed  by  the  cyprinus  auratus 
in  passing  through  the  different 
stages  of  development  to  full  growth 
are  endless.  At  first  it  is  of  a  dark 
sooty  colour,  nor  is  the  splendid 
panoply  perfected  tiU  more  than  a 
year  has  rolled  over  head;  the 
coming  change  is  first  indicated  by 
the  appearance  of  small  silvery 
points,  dispersed  here  and  there 
over  the  scales,  which  spreading  and 
deepening  at  the  same  time,  at 
length  encase  the  entire  body  in  a 
spangled  robe  of  glittering  gold.  As 
tne  nsh  approaches  the  term  of  ex- 
istence it  loses  its  brilliancy,  and 
having  no  Betty  at  hand  to  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  expiring  nature  by 
art,  dies  bleached  in  body,  and  with 
*  achromatic  cheeks.' 

Those  of  its  members  who  pass 
their  lives  in  the  perpetual  circum- 
navigation of  a  glass  globe  require 
a  renewed  ocean  for  the  pastime 
in  winter  not  less  than  once  a 
week,  and  oflener  in  summer,  to- 

f  ether  with  daily  provisions  de 
ouchc  for  the  voyage,  of  which 
insects,  worms,  hard  boiled  eggs 
chopped  fine,  and  bread  crumbs, 
form  the  chief  store.  In  such  situa- 
tions they  seldom  prow,  or  show 
much  vivacity ;  but  m  ponds,  where 
their  natural  victuals  abound,  and 
there  is  plenty  of  room  to  stretch 


in,  specimens  not  onfreqnentlj  oecnr 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches  lonff, 
and  nothing  can  exceed  the  little 
creature's  sportiveness  there,  pro- 
vided the  temperature  be  as  congenial 
as  the  site.  We  have  freqnentiy 
watched  the  evolutions  of  a  large 
shoal  kept  in  the  basin  of  the  scrubby 
park  at  JBrussels,  of  which  they  form 
the  only  omament,the  whole  body  em 
masse,  in  close  pursuit  of  some  delin- 
quent member,  whose  tail  first  one 
and  then  another  would  snap  at,  seize, 
and  bite  with  boneless  gums,  each 
apparently  eager  to  hunt  him  down, 
and  to  secure  the  brush. 

These  fish  have  so  delicate  a  per- 
ception of  sound  that  they  are  capa* 
ble  of  being  attracted  like  the  com- 
mon carp  to  a  particular  spot  by  a 
whistle,  or  some  other  familiar  sound. 
It  is  thus  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  'Kiang'  are  said  to  summon 
them  to  dinner;  but  as  they  are 
known  to  turn  faint,  and  sometimes 
even  to  die  in  a  thunder  storm,  when 
the  peals  are  reiterated  and  loud« 
what  must  their  feelings  be  when 
.each  Chinese  proprietor  (whose  fi«h 
pond  is  generally  contiguous  to  his 
dwelling)  rends  the  air  with  the  dis- 
cordant banging  of  gongs. 

A  frittura  of  gold-fish  has  not, 
that  we  are  aware,  been  at- 
tempted even  in  Italy ;  they  would 
no  doubt  be  as  insipid  as  small  caip 
are,  and  therefore  the  mediocrity  of 
their  flesh  is  protected  by  the  golden 
scales  which  mvest  it. 


Ctpbinus  Babbatus  (Babbel.)* 


Of  the  barbels  of  ancient  Greece 
no  records  are  extant;  in  modem 
Greece  they  are,  or  were  in  Belon's 
day,  known  as  musticata,  a  calling  ob- 
viously derived  from  fAvara^finustax, 
which  in  Theocritus  means  '  beard 
on  the  upper  lip*  (hence  moustache), 
and  applied  to  barbel,  the  fish  with 
the  moustache.  The  old  Latin 
name  Barbus,  employed  by  Auso- 
nius,  as  well  as  aU  its  present 
European  desi^ations,  point  to  the 
same  peculiarity,  viz.,  a  beard  of 
barbels  hanging  from  the  superior 
jaw. 

This  is  a  widely  distributed  fish, 
which  thrives   in  some    situations 


especially,  where  it  continues  to 
multiply  in  spite  of  every  destructive 
engine  employed  against  it,  whether 
they  be  net,  hues,  or  the  fingers ;  for 
Alberti  says  that  from  ten  to  twelve 
waggon  loads  are  annually  taken 
out  of  the  Danube  dunne  the 
autumnal  equinox  by  the  naked  hand 
alone.  'In  some  locahties  favour- 
able  to  their  growth,  barbel  will 
reach  a  length  of  ten  feet,'  (CutJ 
These  must  be  ver^  old  fish,  which 
according  to  Ausonius  would  render 
them  more  acceptable  at  table. 

Tu  melior  pejore  abvo,  tibi  contigit  uni 
Spirantuin    ex    numero   non  ulaudata 
BenectuB. 


*  The  barbel  forms  on  'Coat  of  Bar,'  one  of  the  four  quarterings  of  Maigai«t  o£ 
Anjou,  wife  of  Henry  6th  (Tarrel),  ao  that  a  sort  of  hiBtoric  intefost  attadies  to 
this  fish. 
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The  Insnbrians,  however,  say  thai 
BO  barbel  is  fit  for  food : — 

Nor  hot,  nor  cold. 
Nor  young,  nor  old  I 

And  this  prejudice  seems  to  have 
become  at  length  very  generally 
adopted  at  home;  witness  the 
constant  practice  of  those  numerous 
anglers  who  from  year  to  year 
grab  each  liquid  foot  of  Thames 
from  Putney-bridge  to  Twicken- 
ham, who  hold  aU  else  fish  that 
takes  the  bait;  but  who,  when, 
as  sometimes  happens  even  to  the 
clumsiest,  they  have  hauled  a  noble 
barbel  from  the  water,  weighed,  re- 
gistered, and  duly  frescoed  his  full- 
length  portrait  on  the  walls  of  the 
inn,  with  a  view  both  to  immortalize 
themselves  and  to  encourage  others, 
anon  give  up  the  carcass  to  the 
landlord's  cat,  to  divide  with  her 
feline  friends  as  she  pleases. 

And  who  as  to  tasting  what  each  takes  a 

pride  in, 
Would  as  soon  think  of  eating  the  pan 

it  was  fried  in  ! 

Yet  the  barbel  is  not  everywhere 
held  cheap,  nor  was  it  always  thus  at 
home  ;*  as  to  our  Gallic  neighbours, 
who  are  some  authority  in  these 
matters,  they  hold  them  in  high 
esteem.  At  Tours  on  the  Loire, 
and  other  inland  places  situated  on 
rivers,  Les  trots  Barheaux  is  a  well 
known  sign ;  and  an  abundant  sup- 
ply is  always  ready  for  noces  et 
festins  in  the  water  cage  under  the 


bridge.  We  beg,  therefore,  to 
assure  citizen  anglers,  and  others 
who  may  be  incredulous,  that  these 
fish,  simply  boiled  in  salt  and  water, 
and  eaten  cold,  with  a  squeeze  of 
lemon  juice,  will  be  found  by  no 
means  despicable  fare,  and  we  par- 
ticularly conmiend  to  their  notice  the 
head  and  its  appurtenances.  One 
precaution,  however,  must  be  taken 
before  cooking,  viz.,  the  entire  re- 
moval of  the  roe,  as  a  very  smtdl 
fragment  of  this  will  produce  very 
serious  internal  deraDgement.  One 
heautontimoroumenos,  yclept  Anto- 
ninus Gazius,  undertook,  as  a  warn- 
ing to  mankind  for  ever  afterwards, 
to  eat  two  mouthfuls  of  barbel  roe, 
and  not  more  than  as  many  hours 
after  the  experiment,  became  the 
seat  of  a  set  of  symptoms  as  alarm- 
ing as  those  produced  by  cholera 
itself.  He  tells  us  of  racking  pains 
and  purging,  of  cold  extremities,  of 
deliq[uium ;  and  in  the  second  stage 
of  his  illness  of  such  a  prolonged 
state  of  vital  prostration  thatliis 
friends  fairly  gave  him  up.  Gesner 
reports  that  he  has  seen  cases  as 
u^y.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  recitals 
tms  precious  roe  (which  Machaon 
would  hardly  have  ventured  to  pre- 
scribe to  Ajax  as  a  spring  aperient) 
was  at  no  remote  period  mercilessly 
used,  not  in  camp  practice,  but  in 
civil  service,  and  figured  as  a  remedy 
in  foreign  codexes  and  home  phar- 
macopeias. 


Cypbinus  Gobio  (Gudgeon). 


The  length  of  the  cyprinus  gobio 
seldom  exceeds  eight  inches.  Both 
its  size  and  plumpness  are  correctly 
given  by  Ausonius  in  the  following 
lines: — 

Tu  quoqne  flumineas  inter  memorande 

cohortes 
Gobi,  non  major  geminis  sine  poUioe 

palmis 
Frsepinguis,   teres,    ovipari    congestior 

alvo. 

Ovid  also  speaks  of  its  smooth  spine- 
less back,  as  contrasted  with  the 
bristling  lophoderm  of  the  perch 


which  frequents  the  same  localities 
— Lubricus,  et  spina  nocuus  non 
ffobius  ulla;  unless  he  refers  here 
to  the  sea  gudgeon,  as  Synesius 
certainly  does  where  ho  says,  that 
along  the  African  coast  men  take 
mursenas  and  crabs,  but  mcreurchins, 
fuipoKia,  angle  for  julis  and  smooth 
gobies,  Kafiwvs  cvrcXrtf.  To  enjoy 
which  of  these  two  delicacies  it  was 
that  Ptolemy  invited  over  to  Egypt 
the  parasite  Archephon  firom  Attica 
is  uncertain ;  not  so,  however,  that 
this  hon  vivant  went,  and  was  offered 


*  In  Elizabeth's  day  barbel  were  in  sufficient  repute  to  be  protected  by  statute 
law.  Amongst  the  piscatory  restrictions  of  her  reign,  it  is  enacted  by  Elizabeth, 
1,  cap.  17,  that  any  one  takmg  barbel  less  than  twelve  inches  shall  pay  20«.  and 
give  up  the  fish  so  wrongfully  token,  and  the  net  or  engine  so  wrongfully  used ;  and, 
again,  by  another  enactment  '  whoever,  fishing  in  the  Severn,  makes  use  of  any 
engine  or  devioe,  whereby  salinoii,  trout,  or  barbel  be  taken,  under  the  several 
lengtiis  aforesudy  shall  pay  5«.,  and  forfeit  the  fish  and  the  instruments. 
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tUi/'..  : 


there  at  supper  a  portion  of  a  t^uinA 
dish  of  these  delicacies,  which  he 
Jet  pass  without  taking  any.  Con- 
duct so  strange  and  unexpected 
made  Ptolemj  first  stare,  nnd  then 
mutter  to  his  confident,  that  h^ 
must  have  invited  either  a  blind  cfr 
an  insane  man  to  table.  TV'  hereupon 
Alcanor  good-naturedlj  i)ut  the 
guest's  abstinence  in  a  now  and. 
more  favourable  light,  by  at!  ributinif 
it  entirely  to  modesty :  *  Hi'  saw  it, 
sire,  but  deemed  himself  unwcorUiy 
to  lay  profane  hands  upon  so  divine 
a  little  fish !' 

Galen  speaks  in  no  measured 
terms  of  the  excellence  of  thu 
gudgeon,  declaringittorank  very  high 
(prastanti^simus)  amongst  the  finny 
tribe;  and  that,  not  for  the  plea- 
sure of  eating  merely,  but  for  the 
satisfaction  attending  its  easy  diges- 
tion afterwards.  The  modems  co- 
incide with  the  ancients  respecting 
the  wholcsomcness  of  gudgeon, 
though  it  is  seldom  seen  at  a  dinner- 
party, unless,  perhaps,  at  some 
Thames-side  villa,  in  imitation  of 
Pope — 

'Tis  true  no  turbots  dignify  my  boards. 
But    gudgeons,    flounders,    what    my 
Thames  affords. 

In  this  small  section,  the  females 
exceeding  the  males  as  six  to  one, 
allows  each  gobius  mas  to  keep  a 
harem.    We  read  in  Athenseus,  of  a 
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Ctpbinus  TiNCi.  (Te>  I  ir). 
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Tinea  vocor,  quare?  maoulosum  rc'^:M--  U'l-^un 
Coctaque  post  troctam,  gloria  prim;i  :•   <-; 


Ausonins  speaks  disparagingly 
of  tench,  as  the  poor  man's  pis  alter 9 
ranking  it  with  those  vile  fish  which 
answer  no  good  purpose  either  to 
keep  or  cook :  viles  pisees  ne  cap- 
tare  quidem  Tiedum  alere  condueit 
(ColumeUa).  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
slur  thus  cast  upon  it,  and  the  pre- 
judice still  entertained  by  the  doctors 
and  old  women  in  some  parts  of 
Italy  (who,  because  the  tench  thrives 
most  in,  and  is  generally  brought 
from,  malarious  districts,  suppose 
the  marsh  ague  must  be  in  its  flesh, 
declaring — 

Nessuno  mang^  Tenca 

Che  febre  non  lente), 

at  Florence  it  is  rightly  held  supe- 


rior to  any  lisi.y  t  '       . 
the  market;  PDi  " 
'pescheria'  j"i«  •^i?*  :  ■ 
marine  species.    A  ^- 
had  once  the  hardi  \- 
Leo  X.'s  table,  thai 
thing  that  swam  tlu*  - 
comparable  to  a  j^d ') 
which  declaration,  tl> 
Yulsed  the  native  Bomn 
at  the  board  with  lau^ 
simplicity  of  so  poor  a  c^ 
we  should  certainly  hava 
and  have  been  dispoied 
Agnano,  Bacoano,  or  T-^ 
'tenca'  against  the  wL^ 
Mediterranean  idhthvarc^ 
The  best  way  of 


»»i 


1  •: 


ITl. 


*  Ego  certe  Thrasymenam  Tincam  conditam  in  leucophago  m. 
Spigolis  et  Rhombis  valde  prsestitero. 
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cooked  in  a  rich  pfravy  sauce,  con- 
taiuing  raisins,  Corinth  currants, 
and  pine-cone  kernels,  together  with 
all  the  other  ingredients  of  an  agro- 
dolce  stew,  bringing  quite  hot  to 
table,  and  there  squeezing  over  it 
the  juice  of  a  lemon.  The  skin 
(which  from  its  thickness  has  pro- 
cured this  fish  in  Holland  the  name 
of  shoemaker)  is,  we  opine,  a  first- 
rate  delicacy,  and  quite  eaual  to 
that  of  turtle.  Tench,  lite  the 
gudgeon,  is  also  held  quite  a  dish 
for  mvalids  ;  and  has  been  pressed 
into  their  service  in- more  ways  than 
one.  Convalescents  who  are  not 
vet  allowed  mutton,  may  safely  go 
from  gruel  and  sago  to  tench  broth; 
in  febnle  attacks,  it  used  to  be 
applied  as  a  remedy  to  the  palms 


of  the  feet  and  hands,  and  is 
said  to  have  absorbed  the  fever; 
laid  over  the  region  of  the  liver 
in  jaundice,  still  more  wonderful 
results  speedily  ensued — the  skin  of 
the  icteric  patient,  we  are  assured, 
would,  after  one  or  two  such  applica- 
tions, return  to  a  perfectly  natural 
colour,  whilst  the  fish  becoming 
more  and  more  safifron  in  hue,  at 
length  expired  in  a  jaundice,  and 
on  being  cut  open  was  found  dyed 
throughout  of  a  deep  gamboge 
yellow ! 

This  fish  very  seldom  attains  to 
large  dimensions  here — a  foot  and  a 
half  is  considered  a  very  unusual 
length.  In  Italy,  however,  it  has 
been  known  to  reach  twenty  pounds 
weight. 


Cyfsinus  Abbahis  (Bseam). 


Thebream,ignored  by  the  ancients, 
deserves  no  better  fate  now,  though 
it  has  some  few  partizans. 

Full  roanj  a  fair  partrich  had  bee  on 

me  we. 
And  many  a  Brome,  and  many  a  Luce 

in  stewe.  Chaucer. 

Walton  speaks  well  of  it ;  Cuvier  con- 
cedes it  to  be  a  moderately  good  fish; 
and  his  countrymen,  going  beyond 
him,  have  even  this  proverb :  Qui 
a  bremepeut  bramer  ses  amis — 'Who 
has  bream  in  the  pond  may  ask 
friends  to  his  table.*  There  are 
connoisseurs  who  recommend  with 


equal  confidence  'a  carp's  head,  a 
bream's  middle,  and  a  pike's  ^tail.' 
We  should  be  content  with  the  first 
and  last  cuts,  and  be  careful  in  this 
case  to  eschew  the  juste  milieu,  for 
the  whole  fish  is  insipid  and  full  of 
spines : — 

The  flabby  solids  filled  with  treacherous 
bones, 

is  a  line  we  borrow  from  Ausonius, 
as  correctly  describing  the  bream, 
which,  if  it  be  eaten  at  all,  should 
be  eaten  forthwith : — 

Nee  duraturus  post  bina  trihoria  mensis. 


Cypbinus  Cobites  (Loach). 


The  word  cobites,  which  occurs 
in  Athenseus,  has  been  borrowed 
and  made  use  of  by  modem  ichthy- 
ologists, as  the  scientific  designa- 
tion for  loach ;  a  fish  which,  though 
it  must  have  fallen  occasionally 
under  the  eye  of  those  Eomans  who 
kept  stews  and  stock-ponds,  was 
probably  deemed  too  worthless  a 
pisciculus  to  have  any  name,  and 
was  left  anonymous  in  consequence. 
Hicesius  describes,  indeed,  tlie  an- 
cient cobites  2A  'a  small  lightrcoloured 
fish,  covered  with  mucus,'  points 
wherein  it  will  certainly  bpar  a  com- 
parison with  its  modem  namesake ; 
tor  Walton  says,  *  this  groweth  not 
to  be  above  a  finger  long,  and  is  no 
thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that 
length ;'  bat  then  the  loach  is  also 
*  of  the  shi^  of  an  eel,  and  hath  a 
beard  of  wattles,  like  a  barbel,' 
neither  of  which  strikingpeculiarities 

YOL.  ZLTUI.  HO.  CCLXXZIII. 


could  have  possibly  been  overlooked 
or  omitted  by  Hicesius  had  this  been 
the  fish  he  intended. 

The  loach  enjoys  a  good  culinary 
reputation.  Our  *  Isaac'  considers 
him  most  dainty  for  the  table ;  and 
Gesner  calls  him  emphatically,  the 
invalid's  fish.  We  must,  however, 
discriminate  a  little  here,  for  there 
are  three  very  distinct  species,  and  of 
very  different  merits :  *  He  that 
feedeth  and  is  bred  in  little  and 
clear  swift  brooks  or  rills,  over 
gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest  streams, 
is  the  best;'  inferior  to  them  in 
quality  and  size,  though  from  the 
same  locality,  is  the  C.  taenia,  cha- 
racterized '  by  a  forked  prickle  in 
front  of  the  eyes  ;'  and  lastly,  there 
is  the  common  pond  loach,  C.  fossiUs, 
of  sofb  flabb]^  nbre  and  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  the  smell  and  taste 
of  tank.    This  species  exceeds  both 
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Leueisei,  or  White  FiA. 
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the  othera  in  size,  attaining  occa- 
sionally upwards  of  a  foot  in  len^h, 
and  is  still  farther  distinguished 
firom  them  by  possessing  at  least  ten 
barbels  to  his  beard. 

The  fecundity  of  the  cobites  is 
immense ;  they  begin  to  propagate 
almost  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
grow,  and  seem  to  be  always  either 
spawning  or  in  roe.  Their  surpris- 
ing powers  of  reproduction  were 
sufficiently  known,  to  be  pro- 
yerbial  in  Shakspeare*s  day.  In  a 
dialogue  between  two  carriers,  he 
makes  one  of  these  KAFTEPOI  ap^p€g 
say  to  his  companion  (we  care  not  to 
transcribe  the  whole  passage),  'Your 
chimney  lie  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.* 
Nor  is  their  power  of  sustaining  life 
less  striking  than  that  of  engender- 
ing it.  Like  Theophrastus*  k<oPioi, 
they  are  not  unfrequently  found 
frozen  alive ;  on  such  occasions, 
the  warmth  of  the  hand,  it  is  said, 
is  sufficient  to  cause  them  to 
thaw,  and  moye  —  effects  still 
more    expeditiously   produced    by 

Leucisci,  ob 

Amongst  the  white  fresh-water 
fish  included  xmder  this  heading,  are 
many  species  of  which  we  would  fain 
speak :  the  L.  rutilus  (roach)  whose 
frisky  movements  have  caused  him 
to  be  considered  as  the  fit  emblem  of 
robust  health,  and  made  the  pro- 
verb *  sound  as  a  roacli,*  familiar  to 
the  ear  as  the  form  of  the  well-known 
subject  of  it  is  to  the  eye ;  the  L. 
cephalus  (chub)  whose  obese  body, 
empty  head,  and  inflated  face,  helped 
the  Stratford  bard  (who  must  on;en 
have  pulled  them  out  of  the  Avon)  to 
the  simile — 

I  never  saw  a  fool  lean  ;  the  chub-faced 

fop 
Shines  sleek  with  full-crammed  &t  of 

happiness, — 

the  L.  vulgaris  (dace)  which 
comes  in  for  a  share  of  Walton's 
gentle  wish — 

Let  me  live  harmlessly,  and  near  the 

brink 
Of  Trent  or  Avon,  have  a  dweUing-place 
Where  I  may  see  my  quill  or  cork  down 

sink. 
With  eager  bite  of  perch,  or  bleak,  or 

dace. 


patting  them  into  the  frying  pan* 
when  care  most  be  taken,  it  seenii, 
to  prevent  their  folfilting  the  pio- 
vero,  by  leaping  at  once  into  die 
fire. 

Loach  have  a  singular  propensity 
to  swallow  atmospheric  air»  whidB» 
in  passing  t^uroogh  the  inteciines, 
changes  its  chanuHier,  and  is  con* 
vert^,  according  to  Ehrman,  into 
carbonic  add  fu. 

The  favonnte  pastime  of  the  C. 
fossilis  is  to  roll  and  wallow  in  tlie 
mire  of  his  pond.  Thither  he  le* 
treats  for  warmth  and  cover  when 
the  air  is  chilly;  and  so  fondlf 
is  he  attached  to  this  soft  duvei, 
that  on  leaving  it,  as  he  alwajrs 
does  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  it 
is  only  to  gruD  up  and  disperse  the 
ooze,  till  the  water  has  been  ren- 
dered congenially  dirty  to  his  taste. 
The  restless  activity  of  the  fish  in 
accomplishing  this  object  is  said  to 
have  given  ori^n  to  the  name  of 
loach — that  word  being  derived  from 
the  French  verb,  locker,  to  fidget 

White  Fish. 

The  red-eyed  rudd,  L.  crythop- 
thidmus ;  the  azurine,  L.  comileos ; 
the  tixiy  minnow,  L.  phoxinua  ;  aD 
those  favourites  of  our  young  b<^- 
hood,  which  somehow  never  entireiT 
escaped  our  rod ;  for  when  the  mia- 
summer  day  dream  was  passed,  and 
our  light  fish  basket  had  nothing  to 
show  but  gentles,  pastes,  and  tangled 
tackle,  we  were  sure  at  night,  haunt- 
ing again  the  brink  of  the  same 
pond,  to  feel  some  of  them  albeit 
twitching  at  the  bait,  to  see  with 
closed  eyes '  the  float  disappear 
under  water,  presently  to  bring  oat 
the  neirdirjfievop  t^^^  twisting  on 
the  line;  and  soon  to  cover  oar 
eager  hands  with  the  mica  of  imagi- 
nary scales.*  On  any  or  all  of  these 
prime  favourites  or  our  teens  we 
could  now,  how  complacently,  dwell! 
but  warned  by  the  recollection  of 
many  other  more  important  fish  yei 
waitmg  to  be  brougut  forward,  oor 
remarks  on  the  Leucisci  must  e'en 
be  confined  to  the  very  smallest* 
but,  as  we  shall  see,  not  by  any 
means  the  least  interesting  of  tlie 
group; 


*  The  nursery  davies  did  not  embrace,  in  the  Jack-the-Giant-killer  days  of 
youth,  the  same  instructive  and  moral  entertainment  which  they  do  at  present.  The 
story  of  the  *  Little  Fisherman,'  and  other  efutdemjdrina  bear  reference  to  the  mvC; 
no  chUd  properly  instructed  by  sach  a  lively  warning  as  the  following  (whidi  we 
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This  bleak,  or  'freshwater  sprat,' 
says  Walton,  'is  erer  in  motion, 
and  therefore  has  been  called  hj 
some  the  river  swallow ;  his  back  is 
of  a  pleasant,  sad,  sea-water  ereen, 
his  belly  white,  and  shining  like  the 
mountain  snow.*  He  reports  him 
also  to  be  '  excellent  meat,  and  in 
best  season  in  An^nst.'  The  name 
bleak,  firom  blicJ^ii,  to  gleam  or 
twinkle,  certainly  belongs  to  these 
•shiners,*  who  have  oeen  long 
mideted  of  their  Instrons  scales  for 
the  fabrication  of  false  pearls.  As 
onr  chief  interest  in  bleak  is  con- 
nected with  this  manufacture,  we 
shall  introduce  him  to  the  reader  by 
a  few  words  of  preliminary  notice  in 
re  pearls. 

Venice,  for  centuries  unrivalled  in 
the  artistic  inventiveness  and  ability 
of  her  glass-blowers,  conceived  at 
length,  among  other  bright  vitreous 
inventions,  the  idea  of  smearing  the 
inside  of  clear  white  beads  wiui  an 
opaque  pearly  varnish;  and  she 
executed  the  device  so  admirably, 
and  made  these  deceptive  pearls 
so  perfect,  that  the  government 
felt  called  upon  to  interfere,  and 
formally  to  prohibit  the  continu- 
ance of  a  craft  by  which  the 
public  were  continually  exposed  to 


firaudulent  practices.  We  know  not 
whether  any  of  these  wonderfbl 
counterfeits  of  the  sixteenth  century 
are  still  in  existence,  if  so,  their 
antiquity  and  connexion  with  the 
history  of  pearl  making  must  ren- 
der them  both  curious  and  valuable 
The  fabrication  of  false  pearls  was 
next  taken  up  sometime  later 
by  a  Frenchman  named  Jacquin, 
and  the  nacrous  idea  first  oc- 
curred to  him,  on  seeins  that  the 
water  in  which  bleak  nad  been 
washed  was  charged  with  a  cloud  of 
minute  micaceousparticles  of  this 
sparkling  lymph.  Hetook  a  quantity 
for  experiment,  and,  when  the 
silvery  atoms  had  subsided  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel,  he  carefully 
deomted  off  the  water,  washed  the 
sediment  clean  from  all  impurities, 
and  mixinff  with  it  a  thick,  viscid, 
and  colouness  fluid,  found  himself 
in  possession  of  a  beautifully  lus- 
trous paste,  which  he  named  '  es- 
sence of  pearl ;'  with  this  he  went 
to  work,  and  having  formed  gypsum 
beads  into  the  various  roxmded 
shapes,  such  as  are  usually  assumed 
hj  pearls,  he  rolled  them  in  the 
mixture  till  they  were  completely 
coated  over  with  a  solid  smooth 
crust.* 


oopy  from  oar  litUe  four-year-old's  last  birthday  present)  is  ever  likely  to  become 
an  angler,  or  to  be  visited  with  our  own  yoathful  dreams : — 

There  vhu  a  litUe  feUow  <mce.  The  maids  came  mnning,  frighted  much 

And  Harry  wa$  his  name.  To  see  him  hanging  tikere ; 

And  many  a  naughty  trick  he  had.  And  soon  they  took  him  from  the  hook, 

I  tell  it  to  his  shame.  And  set  him  in  a  chair. 


He  minded  not  his  friends'  advice 
But  followed  his  own  wishes. 

And  one  most  cruel  trick  of  his 
Was  that  of  catching  fishes. 

And  many  a  little  fish  he  caught^ 
And  pleased  was  he  to  look, 

To  see  him  writhe  in  agony 
And  struggle  on  the  nook. 

At  last,  when  having  caught  enough. 

And  also  tirtd  himsdf, 
He  hastened  home,  intending  there 

To  put  them  on  a  shel£ 

But  as  he  jumped,  to  reach  a  dish 

To  put  his  fishes  in, 
A  laige  meat  hook  that  hung  dose  by 

Bid  catch  him  by  the  chin. 


The  surgeon  came  and  stopped  the  bloody 

And  up  he  bound  his  head, 
And  then  they  carried  him  up  stain 

And  laid  him  on  his  bed. 

C<mviction  darted  on  his  mind, 

As  groaning  there  he  lay. 
And  with  compunction  then  he  thought 

About  his  cruel  play. 

And  oh,  said  he,  poor  little  fish. 
What  tortures  they  have  borne. 

While  I,  well  pleased,  have  stood  te 
Their  tender  bodies  torn. 

And  now  I  feel  how  great  the  smart 

And  terrible  the  pain ! 
As  long  as  I  can  Aool;  mfseff 

111  hook  no  Jisk  again. 


*  By  a  procedure  analogous  to  this,  the  Ufitmi,  of  Naples,  cany  on  a  dew 
fi)Tgery  in  glass ;  having  modeUed^a  number  of  vessels,  chiefly  lachiymatories,  from 
the  antiqiie,  th^  first  roll  these  counterfeits  in  a  strong  adliesive  paste,  and  after- 
wards in  llie  iridescent  scrapings  from  old  glasa^  wbidi  presently  invests  them 
entirely,  ofiering  to  the  eye  of  the  goUed  pordluunr  nothing  bat  beantifiil  priamatie 
colours  of  time-worn  vitn&etiona 
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Jacquin's  beads  soon  gained  fa- 
vour at  court,  but  did  not  long 
maintain  it;  for  their  value  being 
all  on  tlic  surface,  would  not  stand 
wear ;  the  ladies'  skins  were  found 
to  have  superior  attractions  for  the 
nacrous  matter,  which,  in  conse- 
quence, lefl  the  gypsum  nucleus 
bare  to  shine  upon  the  wearers* 
white  necks  and  shoulders.  Some 
leading  belles,  therefore,  concerted 
with  the  beadmakerthat  the  medium 
should  henceforth  be  glass,  and  the 
covering  turned  into  a  lining,  which 
could  not  come  off  and  sparkle  in 
the  wrong  place.  This,  when  ef- 
fected, was  a  great  improvement, 
and  what  Venice  had  formerly 
feared  now  actually  came  to  pass 
in  Paris ;  people  could  not  at  first  dis- 
tinguish these  factitious  ornaments 
from  the  real  article,  and  some 
amusing  mistakes  took  place  in  con- 
sequence. jEa?.  ^r.;  a  poor  marquis 
(il  rCen  manque  pas  a  Paris)  loved  a 
mercenary  belle,  who  proved  as  hard 
as  'Ailsa  Craig,'  tin  his  valet,  a 
knowing  fellow,  put  him  up  to  a 
device,  as  taking  with  ladies  of  her 
rank  as  a  canary  waistcoat,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Fagan,  is  with  modem 
housemaids.  The  marquis  procured, 
for  three  louis,  a  string  of  the  newly 
introduced  false  pearls,  and  pre- 
sented them  to  the  fair  Cleopatra, 
who,  forming  from  the  offenng  a 
wrong  estimate  of  her  inamorato's 
purse,  yielded  with  the  sweetest 
grace  to  his  suit. 

The  bleak  whence  nacre  was  ori- 
ginally procured  is  the  L.  bipustu- 
latus  of  the  Seine,  but  as  the  scales 
of  all  bleak  yield  a  more  or  less 
copious  deposit  of  this  pearly 
powder,  and  as  some  species  of 
Leucisci  abound  in  almost  every 
river,  *  Bleak  Houses'*  began  to  be 
established  not  only  on  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  but  also  on  the  Loire, 
Soane,  Khone,  and  indeed  on  most  of 
the  principal  rivers  of  France.  The 
wholesale  destruction  of  these  Lilli- 
putians was  carried  on  unremittingly 
for  a  number  of  years,  but  a  new 
fish  was  at  length  discovered  in  the 


Tiber,  which  left  tho  bleak  of  the 
Seine  in  comparatiTe  peace  and 
security ;  and  Aoman  pearls,  as  tbey 
were  henceforth  called,  bein^  found 
vastly  superior  to  those  hitherto  mi- 
nufactured  in  Paris  or  anywhere 
else  in  France,  soon  drove  all  other 
uni4mist  competitors  completely  oat 
of  the  market.  These  pearls  con- 
tinue, to  the  present  day,  unrivalled 
in  the  soft  lustre  of  their  light; 
possessing  an  advantage  even  over 
the  oyster  pearl  in  that  they  are  not 
liable  like  it  to  change  colour. 

The  Argentina,  or  Tiber  pearl  fish 
is  strikingly  like  the  athcrine  or  sea 
smelt,  but  differs  from  it  in  having 
one  prickly  and  one  soft  back  fin, 
whereas  the  sea  smelt  has  two  spi- 
nous dorsals.  Both  these  fish  are 
distinguishable  from  the  true  smelt 
by  the  absence  of  that  fragrant 
cucumber  smell  which  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  this  last. 

Immense  shoals  of  argentine' are 
consumed  annually  in  this  commerce, 
and  as  their  range  scarcely  extends 
beyond  the  embouchure  of  the  Tiber 
it  seems  wonderful  that  the  litUe 
creatures  should  not  long  ago  have 
met  with  tho  fate  of  beavers  and 
great  whales,  and  been  diminished 
and  brought  low,  if  not  wholly  ex- 
terminated ;  but  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case,  their  supply  seems  inexhaus- 
tible; year  after  year  tho  same 
enormous  quantities,  afler  being  de- 
prived of  the  swim-bladder,  are  sold 
to  the  plebiscite  throughout  Kome, 
and  form,  for  a  season,  the  food 
of  half  the  Trastcveri.  The 
pearlv  matter  here  is  not  pro- 
cured, as  in  the  bleak,  from  the 
washin;;^  of  the  scales,  but  from 
the  swim-bladder  itself,  which,  pre- 
vious to  trituration,  looks  like  some 
fine  orient  pearl  lying  in  the  body 
of  the  fish,  an  appearance  rendered 
more  striking  from  the  strong  con- 
trasts it  presents  to  the  stomach, 
which  is  quite  black.  No  sooner 
are  these  soft  silvery  bladders  ex* 
tracted  than  they  are  instantly 
plunged  into  a  bottle  of  spirits  of 
wine,  which  preserves  their  beauty 


*  One  veiy  flourishing  manufiictory  was  eHtablished  at  St  Jean  de  Marcel,  in 
the  Department  ChallonaU,  whence,  at  one  time,  ten  thousand  pearls  were  iusued 
every  week  ;  for  so  large  a  demand  an  incalculable  number  of  fish  must  have  been 
put  to  the  strigil :  it  has  been  calculated  that  for  every  single  pound  of  scales  four 
thousand  bleak  are  immolated,  and  a  pound  of  scaleB  yields  only  four  ounoes  of 
pearly  precipitate,  which  makes  the  process  something  like  that  of  melting  down 
ox  for  a  pint  of  strong  essence  of  heet 
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tinimpaired  till  the  artificer  has  oc- 
casion to  use  them ;  he  then  masce- 
ratcs  the  requisite  number  in  a  solu- 
tion of  isinglass  till  all  the  pearly 
particles  are  detached,  and  having 
already  prepared  a  supply  of  filmy 
glass  beads  of  difierent  shapes  he 
introduces,  by  means  of  a  blow  pipe, 
a  layer  of  the  pearl  Hquid  ihto  the 
interior  of  each  through  a  small  hole 
left  for  the  purpose  at  both  ends  of 
the  bead.  The  better  to  distribute 
it  equally  throughout  the  cavity  he 
gently  snakes  them  on  a  sieve,  and 
after  repeating  the  operation  once 
or  twice  till  all  look  solid,  fills  up 
any  remaining  vacancy  with  fused 
wax,  clears  out  the  orifices  of  the 
holes  to  remove  any  obstruction,  and 
finaUy  strings  them  upon  strong 
silk  thread,  ready  for  sale.  Amongst 
the  many  false  things  sold  in  the 
city  of  Bome  for  genuine  valuables, 
these  counterfeits,  which  are  never 
intended  to  deceive  purchasers,  ar^ 
by  far  the  most  graceful.  Mixed 
up  with  much  vile  modem  bronze, 
flaunting  shell  cameos,  pigmy  tem- 
ples, in  giallo  or  Irish  nero  antico, 
the  trash  in  the  trays  of  Mosaicaste, 
and  all  the  false  coinage  and  pseudo 
antique  gems  palmed  ofi"  on  loreign 
public  for  genuine,  argentine  peans 
always  look  weU,  and  but  for  their 
low  price  would  be  universally  ad- 
mired. But  when  it  is  told  that  the 
whole  gear  of  necklace,  bracelets, 
brooch,  and  ear-rings  may  be  bought 
for  a  few  scudi,  no  wonder  if  the 
tiaraed  dames  who  carry  so  many 
thousand  pounds  about  their  heads 
and  persons  should  despise  them, 
and  that  no  woman  above  an  infe- 
rior bourgeoise  dare  show  herself  at 
Eome  decked  in  such  inexpensive 
finery. 

The  ancients  knew  nothing  of 
procuring  pearls  from  argentine 
swim-bladders  or  bleak  scales,  but 
they  certainly  had  an  equivalent ; 
for  Chares  of  Mitylene  speaks  of  a 
fish  in  the  Indian  seas,  oblong  in 
shape, -like  a  pearl  oyster,  and  of  an 
agreeable  smell,  whose  bones  (called 
perri)  furnished  ornaments  for  the 
ear,  armlets,  and  feet  rings;   and 


was  more  piized  by  the  Medes, 
Persians,  and  Asiatics  generally  than 
even  gold  itself. 

Besides  fabricated  pearls,  which 
are  entirely  a  modem  invention 
(minus  the  raw  material  furnished 
by  fish),  a  singular  practice  is 
adopted  in  certain  countries  of  forc- 
ing various  bivalves  to  make  these 
yjJuables  to  order.  *  The  Chinese,* 
says  Beckmann,  '  at  the  beginning 
of  summer,  when  mussels  repair  to 
the  surface  and  open  their  shells, 
take  five  or  six  small  beads  attached 
to  a  string,  and  place  them  within 
the  opening ;  at  the  end  of  a  year 
they  re-examine  them,  and  by  this 
time  commonly  find  the  whole  de- 
posit thickly  invested  with  the  na- 
crous secretion.* 

The  irritation  produced  by  the 
introduction  of  rough  foreign  bodies 
into  the  shell  is  sufficient,  it  seems, 
to  draw  to  the  spot  a  flow  of  the 
pearly  secretion.  Fabricius  saw,  at 
Sir  Joseph  Banks's,  some  oysters 
firom  China,  with  bits  of  metal 
within  completely  coated  over  in 
this  way  ;  and  the  pearl  flshers  are 
said  to  And  more  and  finer  spe- 
cimens in  shells  of  an  imeven 
than  of  a  smooth  surface.  LinnsBus^ 
adopting  the  Chinese,  or  some  other 
equally  successful  method  of  forcing 
pearl  oysters  to  be  industrious  in  their 
craft,  became  at  last  a  great  adept 
in  the  art,  and  offered  to  divulge  the 
secret  to  Grovemment  for  ei^teen 
thousand  copper  dollars.  His  Go- 
vernment, however,  proving,  as  ours 
oft«n  does,  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish,  did  not  close  with  the  pro- 
X>osal,  enabling  one  Bagge,  of  OtoU 
tenburgh,  to  bag  the  discovery,  but 
apparently  not  to  profit  by  it,  for  the 
sealed  recipe  appeared  again  in  the 
market,  in  1780,  subsequent  to 
which,  says  Beckmann,  all  traces  of 
it  have  been  lost.  He  adds,  'Linnaeus 
once  showed  me  a  small  box  of  pearls, 
saying,  'these  are  my  handywork, 
and,  large  as  they  are,  I  was  but  five 
years  in  producing  them.'  Beck- 
mann tola  him  he  jessed  by  what 
process  they  had  been  made,  and 
quoted  a  passage  from  an  early  work 


*  The  pearly  coating  of  these  base  metal  beads  is  but  the  copy,  by  oysters, 
of  a  peoaliar  species  of  forgery  practised  formerly  in  the  &brication  of  fodertUe 
coins ;  these  consist  of  an  interior  or  anima  of  copper  laminated  on  both  sides  with 
an  apparently  continuous  coating  of  the  porest  silver ;  a  device  which  no  modem 
sagacity  has  been  able  to  imitate  or  ezplauu 
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of  tho  Swedish  naturalisty  wlierein 
he  defines  a  pearl  to  be  an  '  excres- 
cence on  the  inside  of  a  shell  when 
the  outside  has  been  pierced,'  on 
which  he  took  hnfi*,  asked  no  more 
anestionSy  and  abruptly  chan j^  the 
discourse.  The  success  of  LinnsBUS, 
however,  would  seem  to  have  been 
unusually  ffreat,  many  persons  hay- 
ing triedC  both  by  dnllmg  the  shell 
and  wounding  the  flesh,  to  produce 
pearls,  without  obtaining  the  desired 
results. 

The  ancients  adopted  a  much 
more  expeditious  way  to  obtain  a 
supply  or  pearls  than  that  in  yogue 
amongst  the  slow  subjects  of  the  Ce- 
lestial Empire.  When  they  had 
smoothed  the  water  with  od,  the 
better  to  make  out  where  the  gaping 
biyalves  lay,  they  quickly  pierced 
the  shells,  and  received  tne  silvery 
ichor  which  instantly  flowed  from 
the  wound  into  a  number  of  metallic 
eavities,  where  it  hardened  into 
pearl.  This  process  of  drawing  off 
pearl  juice,  by  tapping  the  molmscs 
which  circulate  it,  was  again  had  re- 
course to,  it  appears,  at  a  very  early 
period  of  our  era.  Pliny,  who  does 
not  mention  it,  has,  however,  a  pas- 
•age,  where  he  speaks  of  the  fisner- 
men*8  burglarious  attempt  upon 
pearl  shells,  and  how  it  sometimes 
fared  with  the  burglar.  '  As  touch- 
ing the  flshe  which  is  tho  mother  of 
pearle,  as  soon  as  it  pcroeiveth  and 
feeleth  a  man's  hand  within,  by  and 
by  she  shutteth,  and  by  that  meanes 
hiddeth  and  concealeth  her  treasure 
within,  for  well  wotteth  she  that 
therefore  she  is  sousht  for.  But  let 
the  fisher  look  well  to  his  fingers, 
Ibr  if  she  catcheth  his  hand  between, 
off  it  goeth ;  and  verily  this  is  a  just 
punishment  for  the  thiefe,  and  none 
more,  albeit  she  be  furnished  with 
other  meanes  of  revenge.'  Though 
the  object  here  statea  was  to  re- 
move   pearls    already   formed,    it 


is  not  impossible  that  oocsnonallf 
the  purpose  fbr  which  the  finms 
were  introduced  into  the  open  ueii 
may  have  been  to  punotme  the  fiA 
for  a  future  supply,  for  Andros^oM 
in  Athensdus  imbrms  qb  that  pesils 
lie  in  a  liquid  state  in  the  fimh  of 
the  oyster,  and  to  draw  oat  tfaess 
drops  to  harden  into  pearls  mif 
have  been  sometimes  a  farther  d^ 
sign  of  the  '  thiefe.' 

f  liny  gives  a  summary  of  all  that 
was  known,  in  his  day,  about 
pearls.  He  flP^Aks  of  the  namfls 
given  to  di£ferent  sorte;  of  the 
comparative  merits  of  eaoh.;  hov 
weather  affected  their  formation; 
shows  how  '  physemeta'  peaili 
are  but  surface  oubbles,  and  hscfe 
no  substance  at  all  ;*  how  the  good 
ones  are  of  many  layers,  and  have  a 
firm  compact  l>ody;  how  the  best 
are  formed  out  of  the  realms  of 
light,  in  the  dark  caves  of  ocean; 
how  there  are  five  pointa  to  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  in  porchasu^ 
viz.,  orient  whiteness,t  suse,];  roimof 
ness,  smoothness,  and  weight  ;§  and 
finally,  how  the  union  of  all  in  fths 
same  specimen  is  so  rare  '  that  our 
dainties  and  delicates  here  at  Some 
have  devised  for  them  the  name  of 
uniones,  or  as  we  should  now  nf 
paragons,  uniques,  nonpareils,  or 
nonsuches).  He  also  speaks  in  par- 
ticular commendation  of  peails 
shaped  like  alabaster  ongoent 
bottles  (».  e.  pyriform),  and  callsd 
elenchi. 

Everybody  has  heard  of  the  ex- 
travagant  value  set  upon  those  two 
rival  productions  of  shell  fish,  peails 
and  purple,  by  the  ancient  "R^wm- 


All  beforehand  (contiiiuee  the 
author)  was  nothing  in  compariioa  to 
the  purples,  precious  coqailles,  and 
pearles,  that  come  firom  the  sea  ;  H  WM 
not  sufficient  belike  to  bring  them  into 
the  kitchen,  to  let  them  down  the  throat 
and  the  belly,  nnlesM  men  and  w< 


*  Tertollian  says  of  all  pearls  that  they  are  eomchanun  vitia  et  vert  uou,  tht 
weaknesses  and  wens  of  shell  fish. 

f  '  In  Britain  it  is  certain  that  some  do  grow,  but  they  be  small,  dim,  and 
nothing  orient ;  but  Julius  Caatf,  late  Emperor  of  &mou8  memorjr,  does  not  As- 
semble that  the  breast  plate  which  he  dedicated  to  Yenus's  mother  witiiin  her  templs^ 
was  made  of  English  pearls.' 

t  Theophrastus  speaks  of  pearls  out  of  which  precious  necklaces  were  made  ftem 
an  oyster  shell,  like  Pinna,  but  smaller,  about  the  size  of  'fishes  eyesi,'  but  when  it 
is  remembered  that  there  be  minnows  and  marine  monsters  thirty  feet  long^  each 
with  eyes  corresponding  to  these  proportions,  wa  have  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  lbs 
■ise  intended. 

§  Ue  speaki  of  some  which  weighed  half  an  onnoe  and  a  drabhnu 
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boih  carried  them  about  in  thnr  hands 
and  ears,  upon  the  head,  and  all  over 
their  bodies.  Oh  the  fblly  of  us  men  I 
See  how  there  is  nothing  that  goeth  to 
the  pampering  and  trimming  of  this  our 
earcasB,  of  so  great  price  and  aooount, 
that  it  Ib  not  bought  with  the  greatest 
hazard,  even  with  uie  veDture  of  a  man's 
life.  But  now  to  the  purpose :  the 
ridiest  merchandize  of  all,  and  the  most 
Boreraigne  oommoditye  thro'out  the 
whole  world  are  these  pearies.  The 
Indian  ocean  is  chiefe  for  sending  them  ; 
send  yet  to  come  by  them  we  must  go  to 
search  amongst  those  huge  and  terrible 
monsters  of  the  sea  which  we  have 
spoken  of  before.  We  must  passe  orer 
fiurre  seas  and  saile  into  fiure  countries, 
80  remote,  and  come  into  those  partes 
where  the  heate  of  the  snnne  is  so  ex- 
cessive and  extreame,  and  when  all  is 
done  we  may  perhaps  misse  of  them,  for 
even  the  Indians  themselves  are  glad  to 
seeke  amonge  the  islands  for  chem,  and 
when  they  l»ve  doae  all  they  can,  meet 
with  very  fewe.  .  .  .  These  pearies,  to 
say  the  truth,  are  of  the  nature  (in  a 
manner)  of  an  inheritance  by  descent  in 
perpetuetie :  they  followe  commonly  by 
right  the  next  heeres  ;  when  they  passe 
in  sale  they  go  with  warrantize  in  as 
solemn  manner  as  a  good  lordshipe. 

Elsewhere  lie  says, — 

Our  dames  take  a  great  pride  in  bra- 
verie,  and  hare  these  not  only  hang 
dangling  at  their  fingers,  but  also  two 
or  three  of  them  together  pendant  at 
their  eares.  And  names  forsoothe  they 
have  newly  devised  for  them,  when  they 
serve  theire  turn  in  this  theire  wantone 
exeesse  and  superfluitie  of  roiot ;  for 
when  ihey  knocke  one  against  another, 
as  they  hang  on  their  eares  and  fingers, 
they  call  them  Crotalia  (rattlers),  as  if 
they  take  pleasure  to  hear  the  sound  of 
these  pearies  rattling  together.  Now 
adaies,  it  is  grown  to  this  passe,  that 
men  and  women,  and  poore  men's  wives 
affect  to  wear  them  because  they  would 
be  thought  riche ;  and  a  by  word  it  is 
among  them,  that  a  £ur  pearle  in  a 
woman's  eare  is  as  good,  in  where  she 
goeth  as  an  huisher  to  make  way ;  for 
that  eveiy  one  will  give  such  the  place. 
Nay,  our  gentlemen  have  come  now  to 
weare  them  on  their  feet,  and  not  at 
their  shoe  latdiets  only,  but  also  upon 
their  startops  and  fine  buskins,  which 
they  samiidi  all  over  with  pearie.  For 
it  wiu  not  suffice  nor  serve  their  tume, 
to  Carrie  pearies  about  them,  but  they 
must  tread  upon  pearies,  go  among 
pearies,  and  widk  as  it  were  upon  a  pave- 
ment of  pearies. 

Our  extracts  from  Fliny  have  been 
long,  yet  we  cannot  dose  them  with- 


out citing  two  particular  cases  in 
point  to  show  the  prodigious  price 
set  upon  pearls,  and  the  prodigality 
of  the  women  who  wore  tnem.  The 
lady  he  first  mentions  is  LoUia  Pau- 
lina, late  wife,  and  then  widow  of 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  whom 

I  mvs^  have  seen  when  she  was 
dressed  and  set  out,  not  in  stately  wise^ 
nor  of  purpose  for  some  great  solemnitie, 
but  only  when  Ae  was  to  goe  to  a  wed- 
ding supper,  or  rather,  to  a  feast  when 
the  assurance  was  made,  and  great  per- 
sons they  were  not,  that  made  the  said 
feast.  I  have  seen  her,  I  say,  so  beset 
and  bededct  all  over  with  hemeraulds 
and  pearies,  disposed  in  rows,  rankes, 
and  courses  one  by  another ;  round  about 
the  attire  of  her  head,  her  carole,  her 
borders,  her  peruke  of  hair,  her  bon- 
graee  and  chaplet ;  at  her  ears  pendant, 
about  her  neck  in  a  carcenet,  upon  her 
wrests  in  bracelets,  and  on  her  fingers  in 
rings,  that  she  glitterd  and  shone  againe 
like  the  sun  as  she  went.  The  value  of 
these  ornaments  she  esteemd  and  rated 
at  four  hundred  hundred  thousand  ses- 
tertii (40  millions)  ;  and  offered  openly 
to  prove  it  out  of  hand  by  her  books  ot 
accounts  and  reckonings.  Tet  were  not 
these  jewels  the  gifts  and  presents  of 
the  prodigal  prince  her  husbiuid,  but  the 
goods  and  ornaments  from  her  owne 
house,  follen  unto  her  by  way  of  inheri- 
tance firom  her  grandfather,  wfaidi  he 
had  gotten  by  the  nMning  amd  apoiling 
of  whole  provimeet.  See  what  the  issue 
and  end  was  of  those  extortions  and 
outrageous  exactions  of  his  :  this  was  it, 
that  M.  Lollius,  slanderd  and  defiuned 
for  receiving  bribet  and  presetUt  of  &€ 
hingt  in  the  Eaat,  and  being  out  of  fitvor 
with  C.  Cesar,  sonne  of  Augustus,  and 
having  lost  his  amity,  dranke  a  cup  of 
pqyson  and  prevented  his  judicial  trial; 
that  forsooth  his  niece  Lollia»  all  to  be 
hanged  with  jewels  of  400  hundred 
^ousand  sestertii,  should  be  scene  glit- 
tering, and  looked  at  of  every  man  by 
candle-light  at  supper  time. 

JuYenal  may  hare  had  this  LolHaa 
family  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
those  noble  lines  of  precept  and 
warning  to  his  countrymen  in  office : 

If  of  companions  pure  a  chosen  band 
Assemble  in  thy  halls  and  roond  tkuee 

stand ; 
If  thy  tribunals'  fovoors  ne'er  were  ssld 
'Bj  lost  effeminates  for  damning  gold; 
If  thy  chaste  spouse  finun  stain  of  avaiioa 

firee 
Mark  not  her  progress  by  rapacity. 
Nor  meditate  with  harpy  claws  to  ^>rtng 
On  all  the  wealth  that  towns  and  cities 

bring. 
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Then  thy  descent  from  Picus  proudly 

trace, 
Take  for  thine  ancestors  the  Titan  race, 
And  at  the  head  of  all  Promcthcas  place. 
Bat  if  corruption  drag  theo  in  her  train. 
If  blood  of  Rome's  allies  for  ever  stain 
Thy  lictor's    broken  scourge,  or  if  the 

sight 
Of  the  worn  axe  and  wearied  arm  delight. 
If  forged  deed  thy  &Ise  right  hand  shall 

sign. 
If  all  the  temples  teem  with  frauds  of 

thine, 
If  night  and  the  Santonic  hood  disguise 
Thy  form  from  some  adulterous  enter- 
prise. 
Wherefore  to  me  the  honours  of  thy 

race, 
Which  these  eternal  villanies  disgrace  ? 

But,  as  Pliny  says,  this  is  not  the 
greatest  example  that  can  be  pro- 
duced of  *  excessive  riot  and  prodi- 
gality in  pearls.* 

Two  only  pearles  there  were  together, 
the  fairest  and  richest  that  ever  have 
been  known  in  the  world ;  and  those 
possessd  at  one  time  by  Cleopatra,  the 
last  queene  of  Egypt,  which  came  into 
her  hands  by  the  means  of  the  great 
kings  of  the  East,  and  were  left  unto 
her  by  descent,    lliis  princesse,  when 
M.  Anthony  had  strained  himself  to  doo 
her  all  the  pleasure  he  possibly  could, 
and  had  feasted  her  day  by  day  most 
sumptuously,  and  spared  for  no  cost,  in 
the  heigth  of  her  pride  and  wanton  tra- 
vesie  (as  being  a  noble    curtezan   and 
queene  withal)  began  to  debase  the  ex- 
pence   and  provision  of  Anthony,  and 
made  no  reckoning  of  his  costly  fare. 
When  he  demanded  again  how  it  was 
possible  to  go  beyond  this  magnificence 
of  his,   she  answered  again,  that  she 
should  spend  upon  him  in  one  supper 
100  hundred  thousand  sestertii  (10  mil- 
lions.)     Anthony,    who   would    needs 
know  how  that  might  be  (for  he  thought 
it  was  impossible),  laid  a  great  wager 
with  her  about  it,  and   she  bound  it 
again,  and  made  it  good.     The  morrow 
aner,  when  this  was  to  be  tried,  and 
the  wager  either  to  be  won  or  lost,  Cleo- 
patra made  Anthony  a  supper  rbecause 
she  could  not  make  default,  and  let  the 
day  appointed  to    passe),   which    was 
sumptuous  and  royal  enough  ;  howbeit 
there  was  no  extraordinarie  service  scene 
upon     the    board:     whereat    Anthony 
laughed  her  to  scorn,  and  by  way  of 
mockerie,  required  to  see  a  bill,  with 
the  account  of  the  particulars.      She 


againe  said,  that  wb&taoever  bad  bees 
served  up  already,  was  but  tbe  overplni 
above  the  rate  and  proportion  in  ques- 
tion, affirming  still,  that  sbee  would  yet 
in  that  supper  make  up  tbe  full  somme 
that  slie  was  seezed  at ;  yea>  berseUe 
alone  would  eat  above  tbat  ieckooiD& 
and  her  own  supper  sbonld  cost  600 
hundred  thousand  sestertii  ^60  miUioni), 
and  with  tbat  oommaaded  tbe  second 
service  to  be  broug^bt  in.  Tbe  servitonxs 
that  waited  at  her  trencher  (as  they  had 
in  charge  before)  set  before  ber  one  on^ 
cruet  of  sharpe   vinegar,   the  strengtilL 
whereof  is  able  to  dissolve  pearles.  Now 
she  had  at  her  eares  banging  those  tvo 
most  precious  pearles,  the  singular  and 
onely  jewels  of  tbe  world,  and  even  na- 
ture's   wonder.      As    Anthony  looked 
wistfully  upon  and  expected  what  ihie 
would  doo,  she  took  one  of  tbem  from 
her  ear,  steeped  it  in  vinegar,  and  so 
soon  as  it  was  liquified,  drank  it  off. 
And  as  she  was  about  to  do  tbe  like  by 
the  other,  L.  Plancus,  the  judge  of  that 
wager,  laid  fast  hold  upon  it  with  bis 
hand,  and  pronounced  withal,  tbat  An- 
thony had  lost  the  wager.      Whereat  tkn 
man  fell  into  a  passion  of  aiiger.    There 
was  an  end  of  one  pearle  ;  but  tbe  fame 
of  the  fellow  thereof  may  goe  with  it ; 
for  after  that  this  brave  Queene,  the 
winner  of  so  great  a  wager,  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  deprived  of  ber  royal  es- 
tate, that  other  pearle  was  cut  in  twaine^ 
that  in  memorial  of  that  one  balfe  sup- 
per of  theirs  it  should  remaine  unto  pot* 
teritie,  hanging  at  both  eares  of  Venni 
at  Home,  in  the  temple  Pantheon. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  abore 
recital  witaout  perceiving  that  tbe 
^eat  triumvir's  passion  for  the 
Egyptian  Queen  was  somewhat  in* 
terest^d.  He  loved  her,  but  evi- 
dently considered  ber  jewels  as  put 
of  herself ;  and  therefore  when  be 
saw  ber  making  away  with  so  much 
of  ber  attractiveness,  fumed  and  fell 
into  a  passion.  Here  Cleopatn 
might  fairly  have  tamed  round  upon 
ber  mercenary  knigbt,  and  twitted 
him  as  tbe  lady  did  Hudibras,  for 
bis  hypocrisy  :— 

Tis  not  those  orient  pearls,  my  tedk^ 
That  you  are  so  trani^orted  with ; 
But  those  I  wear  on  ear  and  neck 
Produce  the  amorous  effect. 
Each  tender  sigh  and  trickling  tear 
Longs  for  my  million  pounds  a  year. 
Your  languishing  transports  urifond 
Of  statute^  mortgage,  bill,  aad  bond. 
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LOUENZO  BENONI  * 


EVERY  man's  life  is  worth  telling, 
so  it  be  well  told.  Here  is  a 
Genoese,  neither  a  genius  nor  a 
hero,  nor  a  man  of  science,  whose 
writings  and  discoveries  invest  the 
details  of  his  early  career  with  a 
special  interest ;  and  yet  plain  Lo- 
renzo Benoni,  of  whose  existence  no 
one  ever  dreamt  until  he  published  his 
life,  has  the  magic  power  to  dispute 
the  ground  of  public  interest  with 
Layard,  Stirling,  and  the  telegraphic 
despatches  which  chronicle  the  pro- 
ceeaings  of  the  fleets  in  the  Bay  of 
Besika.  The  truth,  since  it  will 
come  out,  is  that  we  are  a  set  of 
selfish  creatures,  that  the  faithful 
narration  of  events  similar  to  those 
which  happened  in  our  own  lives 
engages  our  attention  in  a  much 
higher  degree  than  matters  of 
giiater  novelty  and  superior  im- 
portance.  The  sciences  have  their 
various  provinces ;  the  science  of  life 
is  of  universal  application.  Admiral 
Smyth,  we  are  sure,  would  look 
with  profound  indifference  upon  the 
newest  discoveries  in  toxicology,  and 
a  toxicologist  in  his  turn  womd  care 
but  little  for  the  Admiral's  admirable 
investigations  into  the  nature  of  the 
stars  wnich  compose  the  Milky  Way. 
A  novel  fact  in  geology  vrill  excite 
a  drawing-room  full  of  elderly  gentle- 
men almost  to  the  brink  of  con- 
vulsions, while  the  same  fact  makes 
but  a  sHght  impression  upon  an  as- 
semblage of  painters.  Chemistry 
has  its  votaries,  and  physiology  its 
professors,  but  the  interest  they  ex- 
cite is  confined  to  their  separate 
spheres.  Biography  alone,  and  his- 
tory because  it  is  essentially  bio- 
graphical, command  universal  in- 
terest. The  Story  of  a  Life  speaks 
to  all  minds,  for  it  recounts  that 
which  is  common  to  aU,  what  all 
have  felt  or  experienced,  and  it 
chronicles  the  doom  which  may  light 
upon  every  one  of  us.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  beheve  that  great  achieve- 
ments and  extraordinary  suficrings 
alone  have  a  general  and  powerful 
action  upon  public  interest.  The 
deeds  of  heroes  and  the  sayings  of 
sages  live  in  the  mouths  of  men,  and 
descend  from    one   generation    to 


another :  Napoleon's  conquests  will 
be  remembered  so  long  as  the  world 
is  capable  of  understanding  history ; 
Gothe's  opinions,  right  or  wrong, 
will  never  lack  readers,  whilst  any 
interest  continues  to  be  bestowed 
upon  literature.  But  the  common- 
place fates,  thoughts  and  sufierings, 
of  ordinary  individuals,  contain 
sources  of  excitement  at  once  more 
natural  and  more  rich  than  the  lives 
and  thoughts  of  the  men  of  the  cen- 
tury, for  they  are  more  familiar  to 
the  many;  the  world  at  large 
needs  no  effort  to  sympathize 
with  them.  In  a  *  Life  a  reader 
or  hearer  cares  less  for  what  re- 
viewers call  *  thrilling  incidents'  and 
'grand  achievements,*  than  for  a 
truthful  account  of  all  the  good  and 
evil  that  has  marked  the  career  of 
one  of  our  ordinary  fellowmen. 

Not  as  if  there  were  no  grand 
features  in  such  a  case !  Every  life 
has  its  thrilling  incidents  and  hair- 
breadth escapes,  its  sunny  hours, 
and  lurid  thunder-laden  skies,  its 
scenes  of  rejoicing,  and  the  days  of 
which  men  say  that  they  like  them 
not.  There  is  no  being  so  humble,  no 
career  so  obscure,  but  it  has  its  touch 
of  romance ;  no  life  so  innocent  but 
it  has  its  crimes ;  no  soul  so  candid 
but  it  has  its  secrets.  To  teU  that 
which  is  common  to  all  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  uncommon  to 
all ;  to  impress  the  general  lot  of 
mortal  men  with  the  stamp  of  indi- 
viduality ;  to  raise  the  dark  curtain 
which  covers  the  foolish  aspirations, 
the  petty  vanities  of  boyhood,  and 
the  errors  of  early  manhood ;  to 
probe  his  own  heart  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  and  to  make  a  full  con- 
fession of  all  that  the  mute  crowd 
conceals :  such  is  the  task  of  the 
autobiographer.  None  but  proud 
men,  of  great  powers  of  self-denial 
and  memory,  should  undertake  it; 
but  such  men,  whenever  they  write 
the  history  of  their  lives,  will  always 
secure  a  large,  attentive,  and  grate- 
ful circle  of  readers. 

Lorenzo  Benoni,  the  author  of  the 
Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian, 
though  he  does  not  attain  the 
height,  advances  to  an  enviable  prox- 


*  Lortneo  Benoni;  or,  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  Italian.  Edinburgh :  T.  Constable 
and  Co.     1858. 
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imiiy  of  what  an  antobiographer 
ougut  to  be.  Hence  liis  work  lias 
found  favour    in   the  eyes  of  the 

Sublic,  a  fragment  though  it  be.  In- 
eed,  Lorenzo  Benoni's  Life,  which 
breaks  off  at  the  age  of  twentr-two 
or  twenty-three,  was  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  intended  to  come  before 
the  world  as  an  autobiography ;  it 
is  what  it  is  by  mere  mistake.  Sig- 
nor  BcDoni — we  adopt  the  nom  ae 
guerre,  which,  for  our  ptlrpose,  does 
quite  as  well  as  any  other — ^mcant 
to  write  what  diplomatists  would 
call  a  pamphlet.  Eor  many  years 
a  resident  in  one  of  the  British  isles, 
he  became  painfully  convinced  that, 
in  spite  of  Italian  tours  and  sundry 
rapid  and  high-bred  but  weak- 
minded  gossip  on  Art  and  Nature 
in  Italy,  the  affairs  and  politics  of 
his  country  were  not  at  all  under- 
stood by  the  English  and  Scotch, 
chiefly  because  we  are  altogether 
iffnorant  of  Italian  life,  oignor 
iBenoui  wrote  his  book  witli  the 
view  of  filling  up  this  snip  in  our 
stock  of  knowledge.  He  sought 
to  show  that  there  is  some  difference 
between  the  Italians  of  the  Covent- 

farden  Opera  and  the  Italians  of 
taly,  and  that  a  familiar  acquaint- 
ance with  Massaniello,  Fra  Dtavolo, 
and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  though  useful 
in  many  respects,  is  not  likely  to 
mature  a  man's  judgment  in  the  af- 
fairs of  Italy.  Shocked  by  theoperatio 
and  melodramatic  view  which  sober 
Englishmen  take  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  sunny  South,  Si^nor 
Senoni  believed  that  much  might 
be  done  for  the  enlightenment  of 
the  British  public  iin  this  matter  if 
the  life  of  an  Italian,  from  infancy 
to  manhood,  were  unrolled  before 
their  astonished  eyes.  •  And  such  a 
sketch,  in  which  the  romantic  monks 
of  the  sta^e  figure  as  pedagogues, 
the  banditti  as  police  spies,  and  the 
excitable  chorus  as  cold  and  cautious 
traders — such  a  sketch,  showing 
Italian  life  in  all  its  hard  and  dry 
reality,  with  the  gauze  and  tinsel  of 
the  property-room  struck  off,  ex- 
posed to  the  broad  light  of  day  in- 
stead of  to  the  artificial  light  of  an 
unknown  number  of  gas-lamps,  was 
indeed  admirably  suited  for  the 
purpose  the  author  had  in  view; 
out  at  the  same  time,  he  has  pro- 
duced one  of  the  best  autobio- 
fi^phics  which  have  appeared  of 
late  years.     That  the  public  here 


acknowledge  the  merits  of  the  woik 
in  its  latter  acceptation  only,  is  not 
his  fault ;  for  tne  JPoMoget  finm 
the  Life  of  an  Italian  are  fraught 
with  political  information  of  no  com- 
mon order,  and  teach  a  lesson  whidi 
is  certainly  more  instmctive  than 
agreeable  to  the  friends  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Italy. 

That  Italy,  with  her  <  fatal  fpSt  of 
beauty,'  has  at  all  times  withm  the 
memory  of  modem  history  attracted 
the  hoof  of  the  invader  and  the 
hand  of  the  spoiler  is  a  melsncholT 
fact ;  and  it  is  equally  sad  to  think 
that  the  most  gifted  among  the 
nations  of  the  Continent  should, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  re- 
main in  a  state  of  hopeless  divisioii, 
weakness  and  subjugation ;  that  the 
language  in  which  l)ante  and  Aiiosto 
wrote,  and  in  which  Polczi  perpe- 
trated his  elegant  Voltairean  bus- 
phemies,  long  before  Voltaire  was 
ever  heard  of,  should  be  ftKa^lrlw^ 
by  the  fetters  of  the  censor,  that 
the  great  and  wicked  men  of  me- 
disval  Italy  should  have  fiKllea 
only  to  admit  a  race  of  foreign 
tyrants,  and  that  a  teeming  soil,  ue 
most  genial  skies,  the  home  of  glo- 
rious acts,  and  the  reminiscences  of 
classic  antiquity  should  be  handed 
over  to  a  monk,  a  Bourbon,  and  a 
Habsburg.  Siurely  it  creates  s 
strange  feeling  in  the  breasts  of 
Englishmen  when  they  read  of  the 
massacres  of  Brescia,  the  women- 
whippings  of  Siena,  the  threats 
which  silenced  the  poets  of  Pemgis, 
and  the  paroxysms  of  fear  and 
cruelty  which  stain  the  Grovemment 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Italian  nation,  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  abandoned  to  the  stupidity  and 
brutality  of  the  stran^r,  presents 
a  lamentable  and  revolting  spectacle. 
To  what  further  extremes  is  tyrannr 
to  be  carried,  and  how  long  shall 
Croat  bandit^  and  Swiss  merce- 
naries, lord  it  over  the  countrymen 
of  Biensi,  the  Medids,  ana  the 
EstesP 

But  what  shall  we  say  if  we  find 
that  foreign  tyrants  cannot  treat  the 
Italians  worse  than  they  have  been 
treated  and  are  likely  to  be  treated 
by  their  own  countrymen  P 

A  conspiracy  had  been  discovered. 
The  conspirators  were  a  set  of  hair- 
brained  younff  enthusiasts,  and  their 
object  was  the  general  liberatioii 
and  union  of   the  Italian  States. 
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There  had  been  no  ontbreak,  as 
lately  at  Milan :  no  blood  had  been 
shed  in  a  street-fight.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  plot  were  known,  tracked 
to  their  houses  and  arrested.  Let 
us  see  how  they  were  treated : — 

The  unhappy  prisonerB  were  system - 
atically  weakened  by  insufficient  and 
unhealthy  food.  They  were  startled 
from  their  sleep  at  night,  by  appalling 
and  luffubrious  sounds.  Voices  called 
out  under  their  windows  :  '  One  of  your 
companions  has  been  shot  to-day,  and 
to-morrow  it  will  be  your  tarn.'  When 
their  physical  strength  had  been  thus 
reduced,  and  their  imagination  wrought 
upon,  they  were  either  suddenly  brought 
up  for  exanunation,  or  a  daughter,  a 
sister,  or  a  mother,  in  tears,  was  ad- 
mitted. 

Sometimes  two  friends  were  placed  in 
contiguous  cells,  and  permitted  to  com- 
nmnicate  with  one  another.  Several 
days  would  elapse,  during  which  certain 
ill-boding  hints  would  be  dropped  to  the 
one  whom  it  was  wished  to  impress^ 
concerning  the  impending  &te  of  his 
friend  and  fellow-prisoner.  Shortly 
afterwards,  the  door  of  the  neighbouring 
cell  would  be  noisily  opened,  a  sound  of 
steps  would  be  heard,  followed  by  a 
death-like  sHeace,  and  presently  a  dis- 
charge of  musketry,  in  the  court  of  ihe 
prison  !  By  such  means  was  it  that 
avowals  and  revelations,  often  fidse, 
were  extorted. 

These  are  general  assertions ;  but 
now  we  come  to  particulars  :- 

Francesco  Mu^lio,  a  sergeant  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Cfoards,  had  eluded,  by 
his  firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  tul 
th^  insiduons  inquisitorial  attempts  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  He  was 
then  shut  up  with  a  pretended  fellow- 
prisoner,  who  confided  to  him,  with 
tears,  his  participation  in  the  plot,  and 
the  terror  he  was  in.  Miglio  was  struck 
with  pity,  and  a  certain  friendship 
sprung  up  between  him  and  the  new 
comer.  A  few  days  afterwards  his  new 
friend  assured  Miglio  that  he  had  a 
means  of  correspondence  with  some  of 
his  own  relations.  Miglio  allowed  him- 
self to  be  induced  to  entrust  him  with  a 
note  for  one  of  his  friends.  There  being 
no  ink,  he  opened  a  vein,  and  wrote  a 
&W  lines  with  his  blood.  This  scrap 
of  paper  was  pr6duced  against  him, 
kaa  decided  his  &te.  Poor  Miglio  was 
shot. 

Mental  tortures,  fraud,  and  the 
basest  tricks  of  the  yilest  of  police 
mgents  I  We  now  ecnne  to  physical 
force  ^— 

0ns  of  the  prisoosrs,  who  survived  a 
kmg  ooofinenMnt^  in  the  Fort  of  Fenes- 


trella,  left  in  his  memoirs  the  following 
passage :  '  First  of  all,  my  books  were 
taken  from  me, — viz.,  a  Bible,  a  collec- 
tion of  prsyers,  and  the  history  of  the 
celebrated  dapuchins  of  Piedmont.  They 
then  put  a  chain  round  my  ankle,  and  I 
was  led  into  a  cell  still  duker,  damper, 
and  more  squalid  than  the  one  I  had 
hitherto  occupied,  with  a  double-barred 
window  and  a  door  with  a  double  lock. 
Opposite  to  this  was  the  cell  of  the  un- 
fortunate Yochieri,  another  political 
prisoner.  As  his  door  was  left  open,  I 
could  see,  through  a  chink  in  mine  what 
went  on  there.  Yochieri  was  seated  on 
a  wooden  fliool,  with  a  heavy  chain 
round  his  ankle,  and  two  guards,  one  on 
each  side^  with  drawn  swords  ;  a  third, 
with  his  musket,  was  stationed  before  the 
door.  The  profound  silence  kept  was 
awfuL  The  soldiers  seemed  in  greater 
consternation  than  the  prisoner  himself. 
From  time  to  time  an  old  Capuchin 
came  to  visit  him.  Thus  did  this  unfor- 
tunate man  pass  a  whole  week.  His 
dying  agonies  were  indeed  long  and 
frightful.  At  last  he  was  led  to  execu- 
tion. General  Oalateri,  the  Governor 
of  the  Fortress,  persisted,  up  to  the  last 
moment,  in  efforts  to  obtain  revelations 
frtim  him,  holding  out  the  lure  of  a  pos- 
sible pardon.  'Deliver  me  from  your 
odious  presence,'  answered  Yodiieri, 
'  that  is  the  only  fiivour  I  request.'  The 
enraged  Governor  gave  him  a  violent 
kidL  in  the  bdly.  Yochieri,  bound  as  he 
was,  spit  in  his  &oe.  Through  a  refine- 
ment of  cruelty  almost  incredible,  he 
was  made  to  pass,  on  his  way  to  execu- 
tion, under  the  windows  of  his  own 
house,  that  his  wife,  his  sister,  and  his 
two  young  sons  might  witness  the  heart- 
rencUng  sight.  Not  soldiers,  but  gvait' 
daciwrme,  the  guards  of  the  galley-slaves, 
were  chosen  to  shoot  him,  and  the  Go- 
vernor, in  full  uniform,  thought  fit  to  be 
present  at  the  execution,  seated  on  a 
cannon. 

YVithout  any  psrtialiiy  for  the 
Austrian  rule  in  Italy,  common  can- 
dour compeb  us  to  confess  that  even 
the  Austrians  could  not  treat  the 
wretched  conquered  worse  than  the 
Italian  political  prisoners  mentioned 
in  the  above  extracts  were  treated 
by  their  own  countrymen — Genoese 
by  Piedmontese,  the  sons  of  one 
part  of  Italy  by  the  sons  of  another 
part  The  Austrians  acted  with 
Jess  barbarity  even  in  the  case  of 
the  prisoners  of  IdHan;  ihej 
butchered  them  as  fast  as  tihe  slow 
ceremonial  of  their  courts  martial 
would  allow.  Silvio  Pellioo,  the 
memoirs  of  whose  prison  life  have 
justly  moved  so  many  hearts,  when 
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the  minds  of  men  were  as  yet  nn- 
inured  to  the  horrors  of  these  latter 
years,  suflcred  only  from  the  orders 
of  a  despotic  pedant,  whose  man- 
dates lost  one  half  of  their  severity 
by  their  transmission  from  the  Hof- 
burg  at  Vienna  to  the  Castle  of 
Spielberg,  and  the  very  officers  and 
iailors  of  Francis  of  Habsburg 
lamented  the  suflerings  of  the 
prisoners,  and  expressed  their  indig- 
nation at  the  cruelties  of  which  they 
were  the  unwilling  instruments. 
But  an  Italian  king  had  only  to  say 
the  word  which  gave  his  Italian 
subjects  up  to  mental  and  bodily 
tortures,  and  Italians  were  found 
ready,  willing — nay,  eager  to  bo  the 
executioners.  They  strained  their 
powers  to  the  utmost,  and  performed 
the  will  of  their  master  with  a  re- 
finement of  cruelty  which  proved 
how  agreeable  the  abuse  of  power 
was  to  their  feelings.  The  very 
pedantry  which,  according  to  Silvio 
tellico,  formed  a  striking  feature  of 
the  jail  code  of  Francis  of  Habs- 
burg and  Austria,  is  as  nothing 
compared  to  the  pedantry  of  Italian 
t;pants  in  their  treatment  of  Italian 
victims : — 

A  political  prisoner,  who  had  long 
been  detained  in  the  fortress  of  Mondori, 
made  several  applications  to  the  com- 
mandant for  permission  to  be  shaved. 
The  commandant  referred  the  question 
to  the  (Governor  of  the  province  of 
Cuneo,  who  granted  the  requisite  au- 
thority by  the  following  despatch,  which 
I  give  verbcUim: — 'The  prisoner  shall 
have  his  hands,  arms,  and  legs  tied  to  a 
chair.  Two  sentinels  shall  be  placed, 
one  on  his  right,  the  other  on  his  left, 
and  behind  him  a  soldier  with  a  naked 
sabre.  Fronting  him  shall  stand  the 
Commandant,  with  the  major  of  the 
fortress  on  one  side  and  his  aide-de-camp 
on  the  other.  In  this  attitude  (concluded 
the  dispatch)  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to 
have  himself  shaved  dt  his  east  and 
pleasure,  (con  tutto  suo  co^mmodo.)* 

Shaving,  it  would  appear,  was  a 
delicate  and  dangerous  operation  in 
the  case  of  jpohtical  prisoners  in 
Piedmont.  The  few  subjects  of 
that  country — that  is  to  say,  those 
who  were  at  large — ^were,  on  the 
other  hand,  frequently  shaved 
against  their  will,  whenever  the 
growth  of  a  tuft  of  hair  on  their 
upper  lips  threatened  to  subvert  the 
morals,  religion,  and  laws  of  the 
kingdom  :~ 


Two  carabineers  would  take  yoa  by 
each  arm,  force  you  into  a  barber's 
shop,  and  stand  present  during  the 
operation. 

This  shows  plainly  that  the  Aus- 
trian crusade  against  broad-brimmed 
hats,  red  ribbons,  and  peaked  beards 
is  founded  upon  an  ItaUan  prece- 
dent ;  and  we  fear,  on  close  inquiry, 
we  should  discover  that  few,  if^  any, 
of  the  atrocities  of  which  foreigners 
have  been  guilty  on  Italian  soil 
can  be  found  which  have  not  like- 
wise been  perpetrated  by  Italians 
on  Italians.  In  the  history  of  Great 
Britain  it  is  a  subject  of  curious  re- 
mark and  speculation,  that  the  worst 
tyrants  which  Ireland  ever  had  were 
Irishmen ;  and  there  is  much  prac- 
tical wisdom  in  the  vulgar  saying, 
that  if  an  Irishman  were  to  he 
roasted  alive,  another  Irishman 
would  be  sure  to  be  found  to  turn 
the  spit.  There  seems  to  be  this 
analogy  between  the  characters  of 
Italians  and  Irish  Celts,  that  either 
of  them  are  the  worst  masters  of 
their  own  countrymen.  But  there 
is  also  this  difference  between  the 
two  nations,  that  whereas  the  Irish 
have,  by  the  intervention  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  and  English  tolerance, 
been  at  length  freed  from  the  yoke 
of  their  own  kith  and  kin,  the  Ita- 
lians have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
foreigners  who  treat  them  with  quite 
as  much  cruelty  as  they  experienced 
at  the  hands  of  their  native  masters. 
For  Ireland,  neglect,  misrule,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  wanton  freaks 
of  arbitrary  ]X)wer,  are  matters  of 
history ;  and  if  her  agitators  would 
excite  the  passions  of  the  people, 
they  must  appeal  to  the  past ;  while 
Italy  is  still  afflicted  with  all  the 
barbarities  of  the  middle  ages,  her 
laws  swamped  in  the  lawlessness  of 
courts  martial,  and  the  honour,  the 
lives  and  properties  of  her  sons  and 
daughters  consigned  to  the  mercies 
of  Sclavonians  and  Zechs. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  features 
of  the  life  of  Lorenzo  Benoni  is  that 
his  career  was  not  an  uncommon  one. 
He  was  an  ordinary  person;  his  waa 
an  ordinary  fate,  ana  we  believe  hia 
education  and  youthful  adventures 
did  not  to  any  mentionable  extent 
differ  from  those  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Hence  what  he  tells  us  of  nis 
life  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  lives  of 
the  Italians  of  his  time,  and,  we 
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fear,  even  in  onr  days.  Thus  if  we 
find  Benoni,  the  younger  son  of  a 
Grenoese  citizen,  sent  m>m  the  pa- 
ternal home,  though  still  an  infant, 
to  some  clerical  relative  in  the 
country,  where  he  is  starved  by 
'  my  uncle  the  canon,'  and  iU-trcated 
by  the  said  canon's  housekeeper, 
exactly  as  his  elder  brother  had  been 
starved  and  ill-treated  before  him, 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  this  exile 
of  infants  of  tender  years  is  not  an 
unusual  feature  in  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  Italian  families. 
As  to  the  system  of  education  which 
was  prevalent  in  1820,  and  which 
we  have  reason  to  believe  has  not 
been  improved  since,  it  will  best  be 
shown  by  a  few  scenes  from  Benoni's 
boyhood : — 

One  of  our  Deighbonrs — a  widower  of 
saventy-four — ^took  it  into  his  head  to 
marry.     It  was,  and  still  is,  a  custom 
in     these     parts,    that    any    widower 
entering  afresh  into  the  holy  state  of 
matrimony,   should  gratuitously  enjoy 
the  treat  of  a  serenade  of  marrow-bones 
and    cleavers.     On    the    close  of   the 
wedding-day,   towards  dusk,  we   were 
startled  by  a  £wt- approaching  sound  of 
drums,  fifes,    and  tambourines,  which 
drew  us  to  the  window.     It  was  indeed 
a  grand  sight.     The  main  street  over 
which  we  looked,  and  where  the  un- 
lucky couple  lived  —  but  three  doors 
from  us — swarmed  with  people.     Bands 
of  villagers,  three  abreast,   poured   in 
progressionally,       some       brandishing 
lighted  pines,  stuck  upon  poles,  some 
bearing  mallow  plants  as  big  as  trees. 
In  the  centre  of  the  procession  there 
was  a  car,  drawn  by  four  donkeys,  in 
which  sat  majesticaUy  two   enormous 
pigs.  .  .  .  ThenfoUowed  a  dense  throng  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  with  fifes, 
horns,  drums,  pans,'  tongs,  shovels, — in 
short,  everything  fit  to  make  a  noise. 
The  car  stopped  under  the  windows  of 
the  happy  spouse,  and  at  a  signal,  the 
men  began  to  shout,    the  women  to 
scream,  the  asses  to  bray,  the  pigs  to 
squeak,  the  drums  to  beat,  the  pans  to 
rattle, — in  short,  a  concert  arose  loud 
enough  not  only  to  rend  the  ears  of  the 
living,  but  also  to  rouse  the  dead  from 
their  slumbers.     I  enjoyed  the  sport 
exceedingly,  the  only  drawback  being 
that  I  could  not  go  and  mix  in  the 
crowd,  and  be  one  of  a  party  of  urchins 
whom  I  admired  very  much,  and  whose 
occupation  it  was  to  shake  and  drag 
along  big   iron  chains.     At  length  £ 
managed  to  slip  off  unperceived,  and 
elbow  my  way  uuroogh  the  crowd  to  the 
band  of  cbUdren  whom  I  envied  so 


much.  The  end  of  a  chain  was  offered 
me, '  and  I  fell  to  work  con  amore. 
While  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  this  oc- 
cupation, Margherita  (the  housekeeper) 
made  a  dart  at  me,  seized  me  by  the 
collar,  and  dragged  me  home. 

I^ow  consider  the  punishment 
awarded  to  the  boy  for  tnis  childish 
freak : — 

I  was  forthwith  sentenced  to  careers 
duro — that  is,  imprisonment  (in  a  low, 
dark  cell,  adjoining  the  dining-room, 
and  for  the  time  being  I  was  sent  to 
bed  without  supper.  Next  morning, 
Margherita  came  to  me  betimes,  bade 
me  get  up,  and  saw  me  to  my  dungeon, 
from  which  I  was  not  released  till  bed- 
time. Day  followed  day  —  a  week 
elapsed  —  and  no  change  in  my  pro- 
spects. 

This  was  cruelty  and  an  abuse  of 
power ;  but  a  system  of  education  in 
which  this  can  find  a  place  would 
not  be  complete  without  insults  and 
sneers : — 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  my  captivity, 
I  heard  my  uncle  say  aloud  :  '  These  are 
very  fine  anchovies.  I  have  a  mind  to 
send  some  to  that  poor  boy  ;  I  know  he 
likes  them.'  Presently,  Margherita 
unfastened  the  door,  and  put  before  me 
a  plate  full  of— fish-bones.  It  was  a 
cruel  joke  ! 

Kext  comes  the  public  school,  a 
set  of  clerical  masters,  acts  of  op- 
pression of  every  degree,  a  barring 
out,  pimishments  of  every  descrip- 
tion again,  and  among  them  the 
Punishment  of  expulsion,  which  in 
taly,  and  indeed  in  most  continental 
countries  entails  upon  the  victim  ruin 
for  life.  A  boy  who  has  been  expelled 
from  a  public  school,  no  matter  how 
trifling  his  oflence,  finds  all  other 
institutions  of  public  instruction 
closed  against  him ;  he  is  doomed 
to  ignorance  and  contempt,  and  if 
he  would  be  anything  he  must  be  a 
tradesman  or  artisan,  callings  for 
which  his  previous  training  altoge- 
ther has  spoilt  him.  The  rashness, 
we  might  almost  say  the  flippancy, 
with  wnich  this  tremendous  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  appears  almost  in- 
credible. A  case  has  come  under 
our  own  observation  in  one  of  the 
continental  countries,  where  a  boy 
of  sixteen  was  expelled  from  a  public 
school  because  ne  was  guilty  of 
having  played  at  billiards  and 
smok^  a  cigar.  We  recollect  an- 
other-instance  of  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
whose  prospects  were  ruined  for  life 
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because  for  some  reason  or  another 
he  had  flung  an  apple  at  the  head- 
master's windows  and  broken  a  pane 
of  glass.  The  iniquity  of  the  system 
is  lullv  and  succinctly  exposed  in 
the  following  paragraph  from  Signer 
Benoni's  work : — 

In  a  country  despotically  governed, 
where  eveiybody,  young  and  old,  was 
fiishioned  to  passive  obedience,  even  a 
childish  freak  was  looked  upon  as  a 
crime  against  the  State,  and  the  ad- 
vancement in  life  of  a  young  man  who 
had  given  way  to  such,  was  most  seriously 
imp^ed.  A  pupil  expelled  from  one 
of  the  public  establishments  for  educa- 
tion found  the  career  of  public  employ- 
ment insuperably  shut  against  him,  as 
well  aa  that  of  the  liberal  professions, 
such  as  law,  medicine,  and  others,  be- 
cause the  university  was  closed  for  ever 
to  the  unfortunate  youth  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  school.  Reason  revolts 
against  the  idea  of  a  punishment  so  en- 
tirely out  of  proportion  to  the  offence. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  wearing  out 
the  patience  of  some  of  our  readers, 
we  cannot  help  following  Signer 
Benoni  into  his  disquisition  on  an- 
other of  the  archfollies  of  continental 
education.  What  he  says  of  Pied- 
mont applies  to  almost  every  one  of 
the  despotically  governed  countries 
of  Europe : — 

Strange  but  true:  public  education  in 
Piedmont  was  entirely  republican.    The 
history  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  only 
thing  taught  us  with  any  care  at  school, 
was,  in  truth,  according  to  the  light  in 
which  it  was  placed,  little  else  than  a 
constant   libel   upon   monarchy  and  a 
panegyric  upon  the  democratic  form  of 
government.     The    decline    of  Athens 
and  of  Sparta,  happy  and  flourishing  so 
long  as  they  remained  republics,  dated 
from  the  day  which  gave  power  into  a 
single  hand  ;  Rome  dated  )ier  greatness 
and  power   from  the  moment  she  ex- 
pelled the  Tarquins,  and  the  great  re- 
public, which  had  conquered  the  world, 
nded  under  the  hands  of  the  CaeHars; 
our  indignation  against  tyrants,  and  our 
enthusiasm    even    for    their   assassins, 
seemed  to  bo  purposely  excited.     The 
subjects  given  us  for  our  themes  in  the 
classes  were  ever  in  this  range  of  ideas. 
Sometimes  we  were  to  hurl  the  thunder 
of   our   Latin    eloquence  upon   Cesar 
about  to  pass  the  Rubicon,  and  to  prove 
in  an  oration  in  three  parts,  with  ex- 
ordium and  peroration,  Uiat  it  was  the 
act  of  an  unnatural  son  to  smother  the 
republic,  his  mother.     On  other  occa- 
nons,  Brutus,  both  the  elder  and  the 
younger,   Muciui  iScsevola^   Cato,  &c.^ 


were  to  be  deified  in  poeiiy.  Thus  from. 
our  most  tender  years  we  were  inspired 
with  ideas  and  feelings  quite  opposed 
to  those  we  ought  to  have  brouent  into 
real  life,  and  with  a  blind  enuusiaam 
for  actions  and  virtues,  the  imitation  of 
which  would  be  condemned  and  punished 
as  a  crime,  by  the  society  in  which  we 
were  to  Uve. 

It  has  been  a  subject  of  no  small 
astonishment  to  even  enli^Htened 
politicians  in  this  country  mat  the 
nations  of  the  continent,  however 
their  tastes  may  differ   in.    other 
respects,  should  all  with  one  accord 
look   to   the  Sepublican   form    of 
government  as  a  wished  for  haren 
of  peace,   gloiy,  and  plenty,    and 
whenever,  by  tne  favour  of  circum- 
stances or  the  recklessness  of  their 
own  despair,  they  succeed  in  break- 
ing their  fetters,  that  they  should 
allat  once  have  Eepublican  charters, 
phrases,  forms,  and  orators  ready 
made  to  their  hands.      Unde — an 
English  politician  is  inclined  to  ask 
'•^unde  hie  amarjttm  improvUus  ae 
repeniinus  1  Whence  sprmgeth  this 
sudden  burst  of  new  love  P      But 
still  CTeater  and  by  far  more  painful 
has  been  the  astonishment  of  con- 
tinental princes   and  ministers  on 
such  occasions.     Was  it  for  this 
they  had  watched  by  night  and  also 
by  day  ?    Was  this  the  end  of  all 
their  statecraft,  supervision,  controU 
and  censure  1     Had  they  not  had 
their  schoolmasters  and  directori, 
and  consistorial  councillors  to  train 
the  young  minds  in  the  way  they 
should  go,  and  break  all  wicked  re- 
sistance   against    the    constituted 
authorities  P      Had  not  armies  of 
custom-house  ofScers  been  paid  from 
year's  end  to  year's  end  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  dangerous  books, 
especially  of  such  as  contained  traces 
of  the  subversive  doctrine  of  consti- 
tutional and  representative  govern- 
ment?   What!  the  divine  right  of 
kings    had    been    maintained,  and 
jealously  maintained,  too,   lug^ainst 
even  the  shadow  of  an  encroacmnent 
of  popular  interference,  only  to  pro- 
voke a  negation  of  and  a  trampling 
upon  that  divine  right  altogeUier ! 
And  these  republican  ideas  apring 
up,  as  mushrooms  or  Jonah's  gonrct 
in  the  course  of  a  single   night! 
What   terrible   underground    con- 
spiracies does  not  their  sudden  pi». 
scnce  reveal  1  How  vast,  how  power* 
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ibl,  How  subtle  muat  be  that  demo- 
cratie  association  whose  nets — as  all 
princes  and  ministers  well  know — 
are  spread  OTer  Europe,  to  elude  the 
yi^lance  of  i^ousands  of  well  paid 
spies,  and  the  legitimate  wrath  of 
the  authorities,  and  yet  to  under- 
mine the  whole  of  the  social  fabric, 
and  turn  a  Monarchy  into  a  Ee- 
public ! 

Alas,  for  the  blindness  of  '  divine 
riffht  !*  The  princes  of  Europe  are 
aU  of  them  Bourbons,  inasmuch  as 
they  neither  learn  nor  forget  any- 
thing. To  this  very  day  do  they 
exclude  and  prosecute  rational  ideas 
of  liber^,  only  to  secure  a  wider 
spread  of  irrational  ideas  of  poHtical 
licentiousness.  They  fear  the  con- 
sequences of  the  study  of  modem 
history  and  modern  languages,  and 
they  rear  the  youth  of  their  States 
in  the  study  of  classic  antiquity. 
So  great  is  their  fear  of  constitur 
tionalism  that  they  actually  become 
the  propagandists  of  Bepublicanism. 
They  pay  an  army  of  custom-house 
officers  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
penny  pamphlets,  whose  tendencies 
might  possibly  jar  with  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  have  established 
their  censure  of  oooks,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  pay  quite  as  large 
an  army  of  classical  teachers,  and 
enact  that  no  man  in  their  States 
shall  bleed,  or  cup,  or  issue  sum- 
monses, or  teach  geography,  or 
botany,  or  mathematics,  unless  it 
has  first  been  shown  that  he  is  fit  to 
lecture  on  Sophocles  and  Plautus. 
They  place  the  young  Continental 
between  the  ills  of  present  mis- 
government  and  the  distant  glories 
of  the  past,  and  after  instilling  the 
doctrines  of  Athenian  democracy 
into  the  mind  of  every  gentleman 
Tip  to  the  age  of  twenty,  they  expect 
that  a  young  man  so  educated  snail 
be  a  loyal  subject,  and  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  royal  or  imperial 
house,  and  that  he  shall  utterly 
abhor  and  detest  the  damnable  ana 
pernicious  doctrines — in  which  he 
nas  been  brought  up !  We  would 
not  for  the  wond  be  misunderstood. 
We  appreciate  to  the  full  the  bene- 
fits 01  a  classical  education  in  a  free 
country ;  but  we  are  at  aloss  to  un- 
derstand how  the  princes  and  rulers 
of  modem  Europe  can  expect  to 
train  slayef  with  a  system  or  educa* 
tion  which  is  fit  for  nree  men  only. 


Following  Signer  Benoni's  narra« 
tive,  we  accompany  him  to  the 
university,  and,  without  entering 
into  the  details  of  a  discipline  which 
is  now  fortunately  a  matter  of  his- 
tory, at  least  as  tar  as  Piedmont  is 
concerned,  we  give  his  summary  of 
the  character  or  that  discipline,  be- 
cause we  know  that  it  survives  in 
more  than  one  continental  country : 

The  letter  was  eveiything,  the  spirit 
nothing.  The  stadent  who  showed  him- 
self assiduously  at  the  lecture,  especially 
if  very  submissive,  even  although  he 
never  looked  at  his  books,  stopped 
short  at  the  most  simple  question,  and 
conducted  himself  in  other  respects  no 
matter  how,  fulfilled  the  letter  of  the 
law,  and  that  was  sufficient.  He  was 
irreproachable  ;  on  the  contrary,  a  con- 
scientious young  fellow  who  was  above 
cringing,  let  him  be  ever  so  studious, 
ever  so  unimpeachable  in  his  morals, 
was  unmercifully  pounced  upon  at  the 
least  infraction  of  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  aim  was  to  form  machines,  not 
men.  The  university  was  like  a  huge 
press,  destined  to  squeeze  out  of  the 
rising  generation  all  independence  of 
spirit,  all  dignity,  all  self-respect.     

We  have  before  said  that  Signer 
Benoni  is  not  an  extraordinary  man. 
His  readers  are  all  the  better  for  it, 
and  so  perhaps  is  he.  Belonging  as 
he  does  to  the  ordinary  race  of 
mortals,  there  is  in  his  pages  a  good 
deal  of  the  fortunes  and  doings  of 
commonplace  men,  and  information 
of  this  Kind  is  exactly  what  the 
public  stands  most  in  need  of,  to 
understand  the  temper,  the  spirit, 
and  correctly  to  estimate  the  social 
chances  of  a  nation.  Thus,  for 
instance,  among  other  commonplace 
acquaintances,  whose  fate  —  ex- 
tremely commonplace  in  Italy— ap- 
pears most  extraordinary  to  us,  we 
find  Siffnor  Benoni  by  the  merest 
chance  fallen  in  with  an  old  school- 
fellow named  Yadoni,  who  for  some 
boyish  freak  had  been  ignominiously 
expelled.  We  need  not  here  detail 
how  it  happened  that  Signer  Benoni 
found  Yadoni— it  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  say  that  he  met  his  old 
conuude  in  a  convent,  with  all  the 
terrors  of  monkhood  hanging  over 
his  devoted  head.  His  paleness,  his 
ha^ra^d  features,  and  sunken  eyes, 
told  a  sad  tale.  Yadoni's  history 
was  that  of  a  ereat  many  young  men 
and  women  auo  in  Boman-catholic 
countries.    After  his  expulsion  from 
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college,  he  took  rofugo  in  the  houso 
of  his  uncle,  an  old  bigot  and  a 
miser,  who  was  moreover  his  sole 
surviving;  relation.  His  uncle's 
society  was  entirely  composed  of 
priests  and  monks,  and  one  of  these 
persuaded  the  poor  silly  youth, 
Vadoni,  that  he  had  a  calling  for 
the  monastic  state.  Let  us  see  how 
matters  were  managed  in  his  case : 

Vadoni's  acquaintance  extended,  in 
course  of  time,  among  the  brotherhood, 
and  he  made  a  great  friend  of  the  supe- 
rior of  the  convent.  Everything  there 
looked  Ro  clean  and  neat,  and  eveiy  one 
was  so  kind  and  good-natured  to  him, 
that  the  convent  soon  appeared  a  para- 
dise compared  to  the  house  in  which  he 
lived.  His  new  friends  excited  his  reli- 
gious tendencies ;  they  showed  him  his 
expulsion  from  college  in  the  light  of  a 
warning  from  God  to  withdraw  from 
the  perils  of  the  world ;  in  short,  they 
managed  so  well  that  at  twenty  years  of 
age  he  entered  the  convent  of  JBuon 
JRiiiro  to  begin  his  noviciate. 

Six  months  of  that  life  sufHced  to 
open  his  eyes,  and  convince  him 
that  he  had  mistaken  his  vocation. 
He  saw  much  and  guessed  more  to 
dissipate;  his  illusions,  and  disgust 
him  for  ever.  Now  novices,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  are  not  bound  by 
irrevocable  vows,  for  the  novitiate  is 
a  mere  period  of  probation.  What 
could  be  more  easy  than  to  say,  *  I 
have  made  a  mistake.  I  am  not 
good  enough  for  tliis  sort  of  life.  I 
wish  to  re-enter  the  world.' 

Easy  enough  it  was  to  say  these 
words,  and  the  poor  captive  said 
them.  But  as  he  was  his  uncle's 
heir,  and  as  that  uncle  had  pro- 
mised to  bequeath  his  property  to 
the  convent  if  the  nephew  coidd  be 
induced  to  take  the  vows,  no  means 
were  left  imtried  to  divert  the  poor 
young  man  from  his  purpose.  What 
were  those  means  P 

Advice,  exhortation,  soothing,  me- 
naces— all  wa^  in  vain.  A  severe  watch 
was  then  set  over  him,  and  he  was  cut 
off  from  all  external  communication, 
even  from  his  uncle's  visits.  Various 
hard  duties  were  imposed  upon  him,  as 
well  as  various  modes  of  self-mortifica- 
tion, among  which  one  consisted  in 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  innumerable 
times  upon  the  floor  with  his  tongue  ; 
bis  food  was  lessened  in  quantity ;  every 
book  was  taken  from  him.  Ue  was 
plunged  in  a  scf/rcta,  that  is  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  lighted  only  by  a  little 
lamp  set  in  a  skull.    His  food  was  bread 


and  water,  and  his  bed  was  straw.  At 
night  he  was  frequently  startled  from 
sleep  by  sounds  of  chains  and  mysterions 
voices,  threatening  him  with  eternal 
damnation.  The  wretched  man  could  not 
stand  this  trial ;  he  implored  in  mercy 
to  be  taken  out  of  this  abode  of  terror, 
and  made  every  promise  required  of  him. 

At  this  juncture  the  poor,  unwil- 
ling saint  chanced  to  meet  Benoni, 
and  implored  his  protection.  A 
letter,  detailing  the  horrors  of  bis 
situation,  was  written  to  the  nnde, 
and  Lorenzo  Benoni  undertook  to 
deliver  it.  He  did  so.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  uncle  called  npon 
him,  and  showed  him  another  letter 
from  the  nephew,  containing^  an  ex- 
pression of  those  sentiments  which 
were  '  habitual  to  him.* 

I  took  the  letter  and  perused  it. 
Truly  it  was  young  Vadoni's  hand- 
writing. He  expressed  the  utmost  re- 
gret for  having  sent  the  preceding  epistle, 
written,  he  said,  in  a  moment  of  abem- 
tion.  He  protested  his  willingness  and 
readiness  to  show  his  sense  of  his  uncle's 
kindness  to  him,  by  entering  into  that 
state  which  he  had  voluntarily  choaen. 

Wo  need  not  attempt  to  explain 
the  motives  of  this  sudden  con- 
version ;  they  must  be  patent  to  all. 
The  segreia  had  done  its  work,  and 
a  few  months  afterwards  Vadoni 
took  the  vows. 

It  would  lead  us  too  far  if  we 
were  to  enlarge  on  all  the  salient 
features  of  Signer  Benoni's  life,  the 
loves,  and  hates,  and  follies  of  his 
earlier  years.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  oppression  which  wcighea  upon 
him  and  his,  drove  him  from  real 
life  into  the  fanciful  realms  of  :x>- 
mance,  and  that  these  memoirs  were 
written  because  the  author  became 
a  member  of  a  secret  association, 
which  proposed  by  the  wildest  means 
imaginable  to  make  Italy-  free, 
united,  and  happy.  How  that  as- 
sociation sped,  ana  how  it  failed,  is  a 
story  interesting  enough  in  itself, 
but  we  must  leave  the  pleasure  of 
learning  its  contents  to  those  whom 
the  random  remarks  wo  hare 
made  in  the  preceding  pages  may 
induce  to  turn  to  the  book  itself  to 
kill  some  odd  hours  in  Signer  Be- 
noni*s  society,  and  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  Passages  in  ike  Life  qf 
an  Italian,  which  wo  ourselves  lound 
BO  pleasing  to  read  and  so  lad  to 
reflect  on. 
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CHIMNEY    POTS. 

BY  A  GBUMBLEB. 


I  HAVE  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
^eat  deal  of  humbng  in  all  pro- 
fessions. But  to  my  mind  the  archi- 
tects pro&ss  most  and  perform  least. 
When  a  man  imdertakes  to  build  a 
house,  or  a  club,  or  a  palace,  or  an 
hospital,  he  enters  into  a  tacit  agree- 
ment to  shelter  the  inmates  from 
the  weather ;  not  to  endanger  their 
limbs  by  steps  in  unexpected  places ; 
not  to  tire  them  to  death  as  they 
climb  up  stairs ;  not  to  promote  col- 
lisions between  human  heads  and 
stone  walls,  or  to  encourage  the  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  ana  dirt  by 
putting  darkness  where  there  should 
be  light ;  not  to  stifle  men  for  want 
of  air,  or  suflbcate  them  by  smoky 
chimneys ;  not  to  regale  them  in 
dining-room,  drawing-room,  and 
bed-room  by  exhalations  from 
drains  and  sewers;  not  to  collect 
pictures  in  galleries  without  light ; 
or  assemble  men  for  discussion  in 
halls  ingeniously  constructed  to  ren- 
der the  human  voice  inaudible.  Now, 
there's  Sir  Charles  Barry,  certainly  a 
znan  of  taste,  pre-eminent  in  outside 
and  inside  decoration,  undoubtedly 
successful,  as  far  as  aesthetics  arecon- 
cerned,  in  almost  every  work  which 
he  has  imdertaken,  and  yet  I  would 
not  trust  him  to  build  me  a  picture- 
gallery,  a  music-hall,  or  any  con- 
siderable place  of  assembly ;  and  I 
certainly  snould  look  with  suspicion 
on  every  chimney  in  any  house  which 
he  might  condescend  to  build  for 
me.  Take  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster as  an  example.  Is  it  not  no- 
toriously a  failure  in  almost  every 
point  of  internal  arrangement  P  I 
admit  that  we  worried  and  fretted 
Sir  Charles  by  giving  him  a  learned 
2Ek»lian  pundit  to  do  the  ventilation 
for  him,  a  work  which  it  might  well 
be  doubted  whether  he  could  do  for 
himself,  seeing  that  the  very  word 
ventilation  is  said  not  to  find  a  place 
in  encyclopedias  of  architecture. 
Sut  Dr.  Reid  was  certainly  not  to 
blame  for  the  construction  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  in 
reference  to  sound.  It  was  not  his 
fault  that  the  peers  are  now  generally 
inaudible,  and  the  Commons  could 
not  make  themselves  heard  till  the 
roof  of  their  house  had  been  lowered. 
Sir  Charles  most  bear  the  blame  of 
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these  oflences  against  the  laws  of 
sound.  As  to  the  external  features 
of  the  building  I  do  not  abuse 
them.  Say  what  people  will  about 
the  outside,  they  shall  not  put  me 
out  of  conceit  with  that.  It  may 
be  too  low,  too  straight,  too  flat, 
and  too  ornate ;  but  take  it  all  in  all, 
the  legislators  of  England  are  not 
unwormily  housed.  Let  any  man, 
with  half  an  eye  for  thepicturesque, 
take  his  stand  on  Westminster- 
bridge,  about  one-third  across,  on  a 
fair  average  English  day,  rather 
gloomy  than  otherwise,  and  tell  me 
whether  the  long  tmbroken  line  of 
river  front,  with  its  terminal  towers, 
and  the  central  spire  and  huge  square 
Victoria  Tower  rising  high  above 
them  all,  while  the  clock  tower  at 
the  nearer  end  marks  the  great 
length  and  vast  proportions  of  the 
structure,  do  not  raise  within  him 
emotions  of  the  sublime  and  beauti- 
ful. Or  (better  still),  let  him  stand 
with  me  on  that  spot  which  com- 
mands the  largest  view  of  the  Vic- 
toria Tower,  and  of  the  contiguous 
front  stretching  down  to  the  river. 
Is  there,  I  ask,  anything  in  Europe 
finer  than  that  great  ornate  mass, 
with  its  lofty  arches,  its  fretted  roof, 
its  sculptured  royal  entrance,  leading 
down  by  a  line  of  stately  pinnacles 
to  the  terminal  tower  on  the  river, 
placed  there  as  if  to  measure  and 
mac^nify  the  vast  proportions  of  its 
gig^tic  neighbour  P  ^or  m^  part. 
I  never  pass  that  way  witnout 
stopping  to  admire,  and  never  turn 
away  without  grumbling  at  Sir 
Charles.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
one  question.  Have  we  not  spent, 
or  shall  we  not  spend  before  we  nave 
done  with  it,  at  least  three  millions 
of  money,  not  merely  to  house 
worthily  our  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  receive  in  gorgeous  state  our 
sovereign  lady  the  Queen,  but  to  in- 
struct and  civilize  our  people  through 
the  sense  of  sight,  and  prove  to  all 
the  world  that  England  is  not  merely 
great  in  arms  and  glorious  in  empire, 
but  rich  in  resources  of  art,  and  not 
altogether  contemptible  in  taste  P 
Sucn  being  the  case,  I  want  to  know 
why  my  sight  and  taste,  and  those  of 
my  neighbours,  are  to  be  outraged  by 
tb!at  zinc  tube  sticking  up  alongside 
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of  the  pinnacle  of  the  terminal  tower  P 
Everything  shows  that  the  architect 
intended  his  roof  to  be  as  ornate  as 
the  rest  of  his  building,  and  we  know 
that  the  Tcry  style  requires  it ;  and 
yet  wc  are  to  be  insulted  by  this  act 
of  gross  ignorance  and  negligence. 
He  ought  to  have  known  and  recol- 
lected that  a  chimney  lying  under 
the  lee  of  a  high  wall  will  smoke 
when  the  wind  is  in  a  favourable 
direction.  Or,  if  knowing  this  fact, 
he  overlooked  it  in  his  plan,  he  was 
bound  to  repair  the  neglect  in  the 
best  manner  possible.  Either  the 
chimney  ought  to  have  been  led  into 
the  pinnacle  close  to  it,  or  an  ornate 
stone  chinmey  ought  to  have  been 

Siecially  built  to  repair  the  oversight. 
on*t  tell  me.  I  am  not  trifling.  It 
is  a  serious  matter ;  and  Mr.  Hume 
has  done  many  a  more  foolish  thine 
than  move  that  this  oversight  should 
be  repaired  forthwith,  in  the  most 
costly  style,  at  the  architect's  own 

S roper  charge.  If  something  is  not 
one  forthwith,  we  shall  have  the 
roof  of  this  noble  pile  of  building, 
before  many  years  are  over,  bristline 
with  chimney-pots  of  all  sizes  and 
shapes.  It  is  no  justification  of 
Sir  Charles  Barry  that  other  ar- 
chitects are  guilty  of  the  same 
omissions,  entailing  a  necessity  for 
the  same  unseemly  reparations.  The 
architect  of  the  Palace  of  Westmin- 
ster is  a  great  offender,  and  must  be 
put  in  the  pillory  accordingly,  and 
well  pelted,  to  discourage  the  smaller 
fry.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  the 
zinc  pipe  which  has  called  forth 
all  this  our  indignation  shall  be 
christened  and  known  henceforth  as 
Barry's  Chimney-pot. 

By-the-bye,  1  see  that  Mr.  Tite, 
who  has  been  lately  coniplaining,and 
not  without  reason,  ot  those  irre- 
claimable barbarians,  the  Gresham 
Committee,for8acriiicin^hi8  building 
to  the  most  paltry  considerations  of 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  per- 
petrating the  most  disgraceful  act  of 
meanness  on  record,  lias  so  mis- 
managed his  chimneys  that  no  less 
than  live  unsightl^r  zinc  tubes  have 
had  to  be  reared,  in  view  of  every 
passer-by,  close  to  the  Clock  Tower. 
Well !  All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  he 
almost  deserves  to  be  punished  by 
those  hideous  shop-fronts.  He  has 
set  an  example  of  omission  in  the 
roof  which  goes  far  to  justify  the 


committee's  vulgar   acts    of   oom- 
mission  on  the  ground  level. 

Seeing  what  is  ^oing  on  inside 
and  outside  the  Bntish  Muaeum,  I 
should  not  have  been  Burpiised  to 
find  the  roof  of  the  main  building 
bristling  with  zinc  tubes ;    and  I 
must  congratulate  the  architect  that 
such  excrescences  are  only  sufieredto 
appear  on  the  detached  wings,  whick 
being  built  expressly  for  residences, 
have,  of  course,  been  dulj  provided 
with  several  smoky   chimneys.    I 
conclude  that  an  opportunity  for  at 
least  two   such  addenda    will    be 
afibrded   b^   the   huge    bkx^  of 
granite   wmch   bound  those  mon- 
strous iron   gates   in    tho    centre. 
These  sham  blocks  are,  I  see,  to  be 
real  porters*  lodges,  with  a  door  and 
window,  and,  1  presume,    a    fiie- 
place ;  and  it  would  be  only  follow- 
ing  approved  English  preoede&tik 
if,  while  the  porter's   face  is  ffria- 
ning  at  the  little  window  behliML 
a  volume  of  black  smoke  were  seen 
curling   upwards,  inconse   fashioBt 
under  the  very  nose  of  Shakspeareor 
Newton,  Bacon  or  Milton,  sittiiifr, 
as  I  hear  they  are  to  do,  in  coIcmmI 
proportion    and   imposing    digni^ 
above.   I  do  hope  that  these  statacf 
will  be  more  successful  in  their  mj 
than  the  funnj  little  squat  figures  on 
the  outer  railmg,  which  seem  to  be 
a  bad  cross  between  tho  true  FrenA 

rodlo  and  the  mythic  British  lion, 
see  that  those  facetious  gentrT» 
the  gamifu  de  Londres,  have  fiiUy 
entered  into  the  joke,  and  have 
plastered  these  funny  faces  witk 
mud  to  their  hearts'  content.  Aak 
I  can  scarcely  blame  them ;  for 
these  droll  fi^^tu^g  are  so  placed  ai  to 
offer  an  irresistible  temptation  to  my 
young  friends  the  street-sweepeii. 
When  a  single  flourich  of  tbe 
broom  can  perpetrate  so  pleastnt 
a  practical  joke,  who  can  find  it  ia 
his  heart  to  scold  them  P  Would  tbit 
all  their  doine^  were  as  innocent! 
The  gilded  dolphins,  witli  up-turned 
tails,  at  the  top  of  the  gates,  the  vul- 
tures' heads  pieeping  out  among  the  y 
flowers,  and  the  storks,  wJiich  are  1 
said  to  be  ordered  as  a  finish,  aie 
doubtless  intended,  like  the  croco- 
dile's skull  in  tho  pediment  of  the 
building,  to  inform  the  public  of  tba 
stores  of  natural  history  to  be  found 
within.  So  far  the  fates  may  be  ap*  •: 
propriate  enough ;  but  I  should  m  | 
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to  liaye  them  labelled,  like  tbe  mann- 
£ictared  articles  in  the  condemned 
odi  at  Marlborough  House,  with 
the  comments  of  our  new  SBsthetie 
lawgivers  of  the  Department  of 
Pn^cal  Art.  Whatever  their 
merits  or  demerits  in  point  of 
design,  sure  I  am  that  those 
ponderous  railings,  and  still  more 
ponderous  gates,  could  not  have 
been  set  down  before  any  building 
in  the  world  where  they  woula 
have  been  more  out  of  place.  The 
British  Museum  wants  height. 
Accordingly,  with  a  ^rverseness 
almost  incredible  even  in  England, 
it  must  be  dwarfed  still  more  by  this 
hu^e  mass  of  iron-work,  while  the 
limited  space  within  is  to  be  out  up 
into  garden-plots,  bounded  by  raised 
walls  of  stone.  No  one,  of  course, 
is  responsible  for  all  the  costly  bad 
taste  of  this  most  extravagant  of 
buildings,  or  for  the  settings  up  and 
takings  down  of  blocks  of  ponoerous 
gnmite.  The  ardiitect  seems  to 
have  carte  blanche  frocaLihe  trustees, 
and,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  uses  his 
liberty  right  royally.  As  there  is 
evidently  no  kick  of  funds,  per- 
haps he  would  be  so  obliging  as 
to  fill  up  those  sham  granite  blocks, 
and  procure  a  fitting  desien  for  a 
low-roofed  wooden  porters  lodge, 
contrasting  in  material  and  height 
with  the  loftier  objects  so  near  at 
hand.  This  is  the  way  to  give  dig- 
nity to  a  building  whichisnotwanting 
in  merit ;  but,  till  the  little  planta* 
lions  are  done  away  with,  and  the 
iron-railing  abated,  I,  for  one,  shall 
not  cease  to  grumble.  Grumble 
and  fret  as  we  may,  however,  bad 
taste  and  jobbing  will  prevail  over 
us  and  ourcompuuats.    The  Inronxe 


figure  on  horseback  opposite  Apsley 
]£>use  is  still  sufierea  to  caricature 
our  dear  old  Duke ;  the  triumphal 
arch  on  which  it  stands  still  serves 
as  a  porter's  lodge;  and  the  blade 
smoke  issuing  incessantly  firom  a 
yisiUe  chimney-pot  still  reminds  us 
of  the  i^oble  use  to  which  the 
building  nas  been  put.  In  spite  of 
all  our  remonstrances,  the  lion  and 
unicorn  continue  to  stend  sentry  at 
Buckingham  Palace,  in  unseemly 
and  most  uncourtly  attitudes;  and 
the  Marble  Arch,  set  down  in  the 
wron^  place,  is  made  to  look  all  on 
one  side,  for  want  of  a  companion 
lodge  to  that  so  liberally  presented 
toau»  nation  by  the  hto  Hen^ 
Philip  Hope.  As  I  despair  of  recti- 
fying greater  abuses,  as  I  have  no 
power  to  make  our  architects  qui^lify 
tar  their  noble  profession  by  scien- 
tific training,  crowned  by  a  search- 
ing examination,  and  still  less  power 
to  wean  our  public  bodies  from  the 
inveterate  joobing  which  is  the  curse 
of  English  art,  1  must  even  spend 
my  force  in  grumbling  at  chimney- 
pots, and  recommending  that  for 
the  future  every  architect  of  any 
building  having  any  pretension  to 
be  caU^d  a  public  edifice,  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  chimneys,  and,  if 
he  cannot  prevent  them  from  smok- 
ing, shall  rectify  his  mistakes  at  his 
own  cost,  by  structural  arrange- 
ments in  harmony  with  the  rest  of 
his  performance.  I  end  as  I  began, 
by  callingon  the  architect  of  the 
iJralace  ofWestminster  to  abate  that 
zinc  tube  which  now  does  the  dut^ 
of  a  chimney,  as  he  would  propi- 
tiate the  favour  and  avert  the  grow- 
ing indignation  of  ▲  Gbuxblxs. 
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IN  one  of  the  midland  counties, 
some  years  ago  there  lived  a  gen- 
tleman of  ancient  family  and  large 
estate — a  Mr.  Orford. 

Mr.  Orford  had  married,  early  in 
life,  a  young  lady  of  great  personal 
attractions,  the  daughter  of  a  distin- 
guished general  officer  in  the  British 
army. 

The  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
numerous,  but  one  only  was  reared, 
— a  girl.  Some  haa  died  very 
young,  others  had  lingered  on  till 
they  were  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
and.  two  had  been  taken  away — a 
boy  and  a  girl — ^when  the  former 
was  fifteen  and  the  latter  fourteen. 
Emily,  the  sole  survivor,  was  the 
last  bom. 

With  what  anxiety  did  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Orford  watch  this  only  child ! 
Her  every  look  was  studied,  every 
whim  gratified,  every  want  antici- 
pated; and  year  by  year  this  anxiety 
became  more  intense. 

When  Emily  had  completed  her 
thirteenth  year,  Mr.  Orford,  who 
represented  his  coimty,  resigned  his 
seat  in  Parliament,  and  removed  his 
family  to  the  Continent.  He  had 
been  advised  that  constant  change 
of  air  and  scene  would  be  to  his 
daughter's  advantage. 

for  four  years  and  upwards  the 
Orfords  remained  abroad,  travel- 
ling; and  during  that  period  they 
visited  every  place  of  importance  on 
the  Continent.  When  they  returned 
to  England,  Emily  was  seventeen 
years  of  age.  She  was  very  pretty, 
and  had  remarkably  pleasmg  man- 
ners. Her  form  was  sli^^ht,  but  her 
figure  well  shaped  and  graceful, 
nfflie  sweetness  of  her  disposition 
might  be  seen  in  her  sofl  hazel  eyes, 
ttie  expression  of  her  delicately- 
formed  mouth,  and  the  intonations 
of  her  musical  and  unafiected  voice. 
She  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  girl  of 
gentle  blood.  Unlike  what  her 
mother  had  been,  Emily  was  not  a 
person  of  commanding  beauty ;  but 
she  was  equally,  if  not  more,  charm- 
ing in  appearance  and  in  manner. 
She  was  heiress  to  all  her  father 
possessed— a  very  considerable  for- 
tune, not  less  than  fifteen  thousand 
a-ycar. 


Amonj^st  the  many  eligible  sniton 
who  visited  at  Orrord  Hall  was  a 
handsome  manly  person,  —  ona 
Charles  Everest,  the  seoond  aon  of  a 
baronet  whose  estate  joined  that  of 
Emily's  father.  She  appeared  to 
prefer  him  to  all  the  reat,  but  her 
parents — determined  that  £mily*t 
choice  should  be  guided  aolely  uj 
her  own  inclination — neither  en- 
couraged CharlesEverest,  nor  threw 
any  obstacles  in  his  way. 

For  a  year  Charles  Overeat  con- 
tinued to  pay  Miss  Orford  the  most 
'marked'  attention,  which  ahe  re- 
ceived seemingly  with  delight.  At 
length  he  proposed  to  her ;  but  to 
the  disappointment  of  all  who  were 
interestea  in  the  matter^  ahe  refused 
to  become  his  wife,  though  she 
acknowledged  she  liked  him  ex- 
tremely. Sir  George  Evercat  took 
an  opportunity  of  talking  to  Emily 
on  behalf  of  his  son,  and  did  all  in 
his  power  to  induce  her  to  accept 
him,  but  to  no  purpoae;  and 
Charles,  dejected  and  aoaahed,  re- 
moved himself  from  Emily'a  yicinity, 
and  proceeded  to  London,  'where  luf 
father's  interest  soon  procured  for 
him  an  appointment — that  of  primte 
secretary  to  a  Cabinet  Miniater. 

The  next  person  whose  attention! 
seemed  far  from  disagreeable  to 
Miss  Orford,  was  a  young  barriaUfi 
in  whose  'circuit'  Mr.  Orford'i 
estate  was  situated.  This  gentlemn 
was  '  a  very  rising  man,  and  Mr. 
Orford,  who  was  now  ohairman  of 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  would  fte- 
G[uently  invite  him  to  the  Hall ;  ud 
in  vacation  time  the  rising  bairittff 
used  to  spend  some  daya  with  Uie 
Orfords. 

Mr.  Orford  was  about  to  ataad 
once  more  for  the  county,  which  he 
had  formerly  represented  in  Parii^ 
ment,  and  his  triend  the  barrister 
volunteered  to  canvass  for  him.  ThB 
offer  was  accepted,  and  on  thin  oc- 
casion the  barrister  remained  for 
a  fortnight  under  the  same  roof 
with  Emily,  with  whom  he  wii 
passionately  in  love — ^not  for  the 
sake  of  the  wealth  she  would  brii^ 
him,  but  for  the  sake  of  heraelf. 

Through  the  exertions  of  the  ba^ 
rister  Mr.  Orford  was  returned  fayi 
very  large  majority;  and  Emilynato- 
rally  shared  her  father'a  joyontUi 
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erent.  Her  lover  obserriDs  this, 
made  a  deolaratioxi  of  his  attadiment 
in  the  most  eloquent  terms.  But  it 
is  one  thing  to  move  a  jury  or  a  mob 
by  fig^i^B  of  speech  ana  impassioned 
discourse  —  it  is  another  thing  to 
create  that  strange  mysterious  feel- 
ing, called  'Love/  in  a  maiden's 
breast.  Emily  owned  that  she  liked 
the  barrister  just  as  she  had  liked 
Charles  Everest;  but  then  she  added, 
'I  could  never  think  of  marrying 

him,  because  I  do  not  love  him.' 

#        #        #        *        # 

Miss  Orford's  third  suitor  was  an 
officer  in  the  Coldstream  Guards, 
Captain  Deesing.  He  first  saw  Emily 
at  a  county  ball,  to  which  he  had  es- 
corted his  sisters.  Deesing  was  a  man 
for  whom  half  the  girls  in  London 
were  breaking  their  hearts,  contrary 
to  the  wishes  of  their  mothers,  for 
Deesing  was  in  debt,  and  had  no 
'  expectations'  beyond  those  of  being 
compelled  to  sell  out  in  order  to 
liquidate  the  demands  upon  him. 
Deesing's  address  was  peculiarly 
captivating,  and  he  had  always  at 
command  a  stock  of  fresh  ana  en- 
tertaining pleasantries  wherewith  to 
amuse  those  with  whom  he  entered 
.into  conversation.  He  could  not 
only  engaee  the  affections  of  the 
fair  sex  with  wonderful  facUity,  but 
even  men  who  had  once  spoken 
to  him  long  after  thirsted  for  his  so- 
ciety. Witty,  clever,  shrewd,  good- 
tempered,  mmk,  generous,  uniuf- 
fected,  Deesing's  smiles  were  valued 
and  courted  by  persons  of  aU  ranks. 
He  had  never  thought  of  marriage ; 
at  least,  he  had  thought  that  matri- 
mony was  not  exactly  suited  to  him, 
and  therefore  he  had  no  idea  of  con- 
tracting it.  In  his  own  heart  he 
fancied  it  would  be  a  '  sacrifice.' 

Captain  Deesing  was  no  sooner 
introduced  to  Miss  Orford  than  he 
conceived  for  her  a  regard  which 
lie  had  never  felt  for  any  other 
woman;  and  the  morning  afber 
the  ball  he  communicated  to  his 
eldest  sister  that  he  was  in  love  with 
her  friend.  Miss  Deesing  extolled 
Emily,  and  dwelt  on  the  vastness  of 
the  treasure  she  would  be  to  any 
man  fortunate  enough  to  awaken  her 
love. 

'  I  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
doing  that,'  said  Captain  Deesing ; 
'  she  B  half  in  love  with  me,  ahready.' 

'  You  are  mistaken,  Frank,*  said 


Miss  Deesing.  '  Emily  is  courteous 
and  amiable  to  every  one ;  but  as  yet 
she  knows  net  what  love  is.  Several 
gentlemen  have  imagined  what  you 
now  imagine ;  but  they  all  discovered 
their  error  in  the  end,  Frank.' 

'Ah!  they  did  not  understand 
how  to  go  about  it,'  said  Captain 
Deesing;  'they  had  not  my  ex- 
perience. Now,  you  shall  see — I'll 
marry   your    friend    within    three 

months. 

#        #        #        #        # 

Although  Captain  Deesing  saw 
Emily  Orford  almost  every  day  for 
three  weeks,  —  although  he  had 
played  in  a  charade  with  her, 
wherein  they  were  ardent  lovers,— 
although  his  sisters  had  been  loud 
in  his  praises — although  he  had 
escorted  her  in  her  morning  rideir, 
had  walked  with  her  alone  in 
the  shrubberies,  had  read  poetry 
to  her,  had  sang  to  her  the  ten- 
derest  son^ ;  although  he  had 
striven  haxa,  by  exercising  all  his 
powers  of  fascmation  to  win  her 
love ;  —  still,  when  he  proposed 
to  her,  she  told  him  what  she  had 
told  the  others,  she  *  liked  him  very 
much,  but  she  could  never  think  of 
marrying  him.' 

Tms  was  a  severe  blow  to  Captain 
Deesing.  He  went  to  town;  re- 
joined nis  regiment  in  disgust ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  in  a  fit  of  revenge, 
as  he  expressed  it,  married  a  rich 
widow,  and  exchanged  into  a  regi- 
ment of  the  line. 


Chapteb  n. 

EmLT  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  when  Mrs.  Orford  was  induced 
to  visit  a  watering-place  in  Devon- 
shire. Mr.  Orford  was  unable  to 
accompany  his  wife  and  daughter. 
His  parliamentary  duties  required 
his  presence  in  town. 

At  this  watering  -  place,  Mrs. 
Orford  and  Emily  met  in  society  a 
person  of  gentlemanlike  appearance, 
called  '  Captain  Harcourt.'  Hia 
manners  were  prepossessing,  and  his 
address  unaffected  and  easy.  He 
was  very  good  looking  and  amusing, 
and  perhaps  clever,  though  very 
supemcial.  Hewasagreat&vovirite 
with  most  of  the  people'  at  Uie 
watering-phu^.  The  yousff  ladiet 
used  to  speak  of  him  as  '  that  charm- 
ing man.  Captain  Harcourt.' 
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Captain  Harcourt  did  not  pay 
Miss  Orford  the  attention  she  bad 
been  accustomed  to  receiv^e;  lie 
seemed  to  prefer  others  who  bad 
less  pretensions  to  beauty  and 
elegance  of  manner.  He  bad  never 
once  asked  Miss  Orford  to  dance, 
though  he  had  been  introduced  to 
her,  and  had  met  her  at  seyeral 
evening  parties.  He  appeared  to 
hold  aloof  from  Emily,  though  he 
occasionally  condescended  to  con- 
Tcrse  with  her  mother,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  him. 

Mrs.  Orford  invited  Captain  Har- 
court  to  dine  at  her  house,  albeit  he 
had  never  called  upon  her.  The 
Captain  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
after  dinner,  over  the  dessert,  served 
up  for  Mrs.  Orford  that  dish-full  of 
compliments  for  which  she  had  been 
pininf^  all  day  long.  To  Emily  the 
Captain  was  as  indifferent  as  com- 
mon politeness  would  permit  him  to 
be.  At  the  request  of  her  mother, 
Emily  played  and  sang ;  and  Captain 
Harcourt  bestowed  t£at  lan^d  ap- 
plause which  men  of  fashion  fre- 
quently affect.  His  ears  were  en- 
ehanted  by  her  voice,  but  he  skil- 
fully kept  his  raptures  imder  controL 
Emily *s  sketches,  too,  were  also 
exhil)ited  for  Captain  Harcourt's 
inspection  and  criticism,  and  he  was 
pleased  to  speak  of  them  as  '  rather 
good — not  at  all  bad.'  On  taking 
leave  of  Mrs.  Orford  and  her 
daughter,  the  Captain  shook  the 
former  very  graciously  by  the  hand, 
but  gave  Emily  only  two  fingers  and 
a  very  low  bow. 

On  the  following  day  Captain  Har- 
oourt  metMrs.Oriordandnerdaugh- 
tor  on  the  beach .  As  he  approached 
them  Emily  blushed,  and  involunta- 
rily trembled.  She  knew  notwhy,but 
•he  felt  ill,  and  could  scarcely  refrain 
irom  bursting  into  tears.  Captain 
Harcourt  spoke  to  Emily  m  a 
patronizing  tone  of  voice,  and  with 
the  air  of  a  man  who  feels  that  his 
words  are  valuable.  Emily  was  an- 
noyed ;  but  she  could  not  hate  the 
man.  She  had  now  an  interest  in 
him.  And  whyP  He  had  piqued 
her,  provoked  her,  and  her  ears 
greedily  listened  to  every  syllable  he 
uttered  to  her  mother.  It  is  hard 
to  say  at  what  age  folly  is  likely  to 
end  in  women  who  have  been  greatly 
admired  in  their  youthful  days.  Mrs. 
Orford  was  actually  proud  that  this 


man  preferred  her  cxmYetBaSoxm  to 
that  of  her  daughter,  and  had  the 
been  a  widow  she  would  have  ac- 
cepted him  as  a  second  1insbaDd« 
had  he  proposed  to  her.  On  taking 
leave  that  evening  on  the  beadi, 
Captain  Harcourt  bestowed  upon 
Emily  a  warmer  shake  of  the  hand 
than  he  had  given  her  on  the  pre- 
vious night,  and  he  smiled  sweetly 
upon  her.  She  was  not  prepared  £v 
this.  It  took  her  by  surprise ;  and 
the  gentle  pressure  she  experienced 
thrifled  through  every  vein,  and 
made  her  hear  beat  yiolentlj. 
Emily  Orford  could  not  sleep  thift 
night;  she  lay  awake  i-biTiVifig  of 
Captain  Harcourt.  She  could  nov 
feel  for  poor  Charles  Everest,  for 
the  rising  barrister,  and  for  Captain 
Deesinff,  whom  she  had  refused, 
since  she  had  conceived  a  love  for  a 
man  who  regarded  her  with  indif- 
ference, or  who  was  only  civil  to  ha 
out  of  mere  charity.  She  maee 
than  once  summoned  all  her  prides 
and  tried  to  laugh  at  kerseff  for 
thinking  of  this  Caj^tain  Hareouit; 
but  that  luscious  poison  of  love  hid 
entered  into  her  olood,  and  in  vn 
did  she  attempt  to  eject  it. 

It  was  Emily's  wont  to  rise  ea^t 
and  walk  with  her  maid  by  the  MS 
shore.  While  she  was  dressing  Oi 
the  morning  which  followed  tint 
most  eventful  eveninf  of  her  lifc 
oh !  how  she  longed  that  she  mi^ 
meet  Captain  Harcourt.  That  1)10 
might  see  him,  even  if  it  were  at  a 
distance !  And  Emily  did  see  hhs; 
and  when  she  bowed  to  him  be 
raised  his  hat,  gave  a  formal  inclios- 
tion  of  his  heaa,  with  a  smile  on  hii 
face,  and  passed  on,  without  stop* 
ping  even  to  say, '  Good  morning. 

Captain  Harcourt  had  far  lUM 
ounmng  than  any  of  those  seutk- 
men  who  had  aspired  to  £muy  0^ 
ford's  afiections.  He  knew  that  tb 
shortest  and  safest  way  to  a  womsali 
heart  and  soul  was  the  longest  wif 
round,  and  by  the  most  utrietftB 
path.  That  she  was  an  heiress,  sad 
that  her  father  was  a  man  poaseaiad 
of  great  parliamentary  interest^  be 
haaalreaay  informed  himself. 

When    Captain    Harcourt   wai 
convinced       that      Emily     realb 
loved  him — after  he  had  obserred 
her  keep  her  eyes  upon  him  fir  * 
hours  together  at  several  partiee-  t^ 
when,  in  fact,  he  had  satisfied  In*  i 
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•elf  tliat  she  had  suffered  snfficienUy 
for  his  purpose — he  proceeded  witu 
immense  tact  to  clench  (if  that  were 
necessary)  the  regard  which  Emily 
entertained  for  hmi.  The  Captain 
knew  that  a  single  tender  speech 
from  his  lips  would  reduce  her  to 
tears,  and  one  afternoon  when  she 
was  walking  by  herself  on  the 
beach,  he  came  up  suddenly  and 
offered  her  his  arm.  After  they  had 
walked  together  for  a  few  hundred 
yards,  Captain  Harcourt  thus 
began : — 

*  I  am  afraid,  Miss  Orford,  you 
must  often  have  thought  me  yery 
uncouth ;  but,  alas !  you  little  know 
what  pain  the  demeanour  I  have 
felt  bound  to  assume  has  caused  me. 
I  am  about  to  leaye  this  place  to- 
morrow, and  the  chances  are  we  may 
never  meet  again,  for  my  regiment 
is  abroad,  and  I  must  shortly  join  it; 
but  before  we  part  let  me  assure 
you.  Miss  Orfora,  that  I  have  not 
been  insensible  of  your  beauty,  your 
talents,  your  great  and  varied  ac- 
complislunents,  nor  have  I  been  a 
stranger  to  ihe  goodness  of  your 
heart ;  but  I  am  a  proud  man.  Miss 
Orford,  and  I  hav«  struggled  hard 
to  conceal  that  I  loTVd  you,  because 
I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  being 
repulsed  by  one,  the  name  of  whose 
rejected  lovers  must  ahready  be 
legion.  I  would  ask  you  as  a  fayour, 
Miss  Orford,  not  to  think  ill  of  me 
after  I  am  gone.'  And  he  gently 
took  her  hand,  and  held  it  in  his 
own. 

Emily  leant  heavily  upon  Captain 
Harcourt 's  arm,  and  looked  up  into 
his  large  dark  eyes.  She  could  not 
speak  just  then,  but  presently  she 
said,  *  jDo  not  go  to-morrow.  Stay 
here  a  little  longer.' 

'  Can  it  be  that  your  heart  beats 
a  response  to  mine?'  he  inquired, 
with  well-feigned  wonder. 

'Yes,'  she  faltered;  and  again 
looked  into  his  eyes. 

By  this  time  they  had  rounded  the 
cliff.  Not  a  soul  was  near  them. 
They  were  soon  pledged  to  eadi 
other,  and  their  pledges  were  wit- 
nessed by  the  wild  waves  which 
came  dancing  to  their  feet.  Emily 
Orford  was  a  Boman  Catholic— so 
was  lier  mother—though  her  father 
was  a  Protestant.  She  made  this 
known  to  Captain  Harcourt,  who,  to 
her  unspeakable  joy,  did  not  regard 


her  faith  in  the  light  of  an  impedi- 
ment to  their  union.  And  the  Cap- 
tain quoted  to  her  those  passionate 
lines  of  Moore — 

Go  where  we  will — this  hand  in  thine. 
Those  eyes  upon  me  smiling  thus, 
Though  good  or  ill,  through  storm  or 

^ne. 
This  world's  a  world  of  love  for  us. 
On  some  calm  placid  shore  we'll  dwell. 
Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  too  well ; 
Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
An  erring  child  of  light  like  thee 
Would  not  be  sin  ;  or  if  it  be. 
Where  we  might  weep  our  faults  away. 
Together  kneeling  night  and  day; 
Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Alla's  shrine. 
And  I  at  ctny  God's  for  thine ! 

'  I  have  to  fear,  dearest,'  said  the 
Captain,  '  that  at  present  it  would  be 
premature  to  mention  our  attach- 
ment to  your  excellent  mother.  For 
a  brief  while  let  it  be  a  secret  known 
only  to  ourselves.  We  can  meet 
every  morning  early,  and  every 
afternoon  at  about  this  hour ;  and 
at  our  leisure  we  can  settle  our 
plans,  dearest  Emily.     Since  you 

wish  it,  I  will  defer  my  departure.* 

•         •         *         *         * 

Day  after  day  Emily  met  Captain 
Harcourt  on  the  beach;  and  day 
after  day  he  tested  her  regard  for 
him.  A  woman  loses  her  pride  as 
soon  as  she  ardently  loves  a  man, 
(so  far  at  least  as  between  him  and 
herself,)  and  Emily  put  up  with  and 
endured  more  of  Captain  Harcourt's 
assumed  caprice  and  temper  than 
most  people  would  be  inclined  to 
credit.  He  would  sometimes  talk 
of  going  off  immediately  by  a  post 
chaise ;  and  the  otherwise  high 
spirited  girl  would  implore  him  to 
remain,  and  not  leave  her  to  die  of  a 
broken  heart.  He  would  at  another 
time  recount  the  girls  then  at  the 
watering-place  who  were  anxious  to 
elope  witn  him,  and  hint  that  he 
might  yet  be  tempted ;  and  Emily, 
who  was  conscious  of  having  done 
nothing  to  offend  him,  would  en- 
deavour to  assuage  his  well-acted 
irritability.  Captain  Harcourt  would 
at  other  times  msinuate  that  Emily 
loved  him  not  for  himself,  but  for 
his  fortune,  and  his  claim  to  a 
lofty  title  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
the  Marquis ;  and  when  Emily  de- 
nied this,  he  would  cry  'Humph I' 
and  curl  his  moustache  with  his 
finger  and  thumb.  In  the  innocenoe 
of  her  soul  Emily  had  divulged  to 
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him  tlie  extent  of  her  afiection,  and 
he  had  determined  never  to  relax 
that  hold  of  lier  which  the  secret  gave 
him.    Her  fears  that  he  would  leave 
her,  and  hlight  her  love,  had    im- 
parted to    Captain    Harcourt    the 
bravery  of  a  bully,  which  ho  never 
failed  to  exercise  while  he  was  court- 
ing her.     She  often  dreaded  to  meet 
him  on  the  sands,  and  yet  if  he  did 
not  keep  his  engagement  she  was 
miserable  for  the  remainder  of  the 
day.    It  was  not  that  Captain  Har- 
court was  a  man  of  ferocious  dispo- 
sition ;  on  the  contrary,  the  amenity 
of  his  nature  was  very  remarkable. 
But  his  conduct  was  part  and  parcel 
of  a  plot.    One  morning,    shortly 
after  the    captain    had    created  a 
difference,  and  Emily's  kind  words 
had  brought  about  a  reconciliation, 
Harcourt    stopped    suddenly,    and 
said, '  Dearest,  at  the  hour  of  two  to- 
day, I  must  leave  this  place.      I 
must  no  longer  delay  joiniug  my 
corps.    Dallying  hero  has  already 
brought  me  into  disgrace  at    the 
Horse  Guards.  If  you  will, — fly  with 
me.    If  not,  we  will  say  *  farewell,* 
once  and  for  ever.    A  post  chaise 
will  be  ready  at  the  hour  1  mention ; 
and  at  a  quarter-past-two  I  will  be 
at  the  end  of  the  lane,  near  your 
mother's  house.    We  will  be  married 
in  Scotland,  dearest.    My  relations 
will  witness  the  ceremony ;  and  ere 
long  yours  will  be  reconciled.    You 
know  I  love  you,  Emily — that  I  wor- 
ship you.     Make  up  your  mind.* 
.  'JDearBesinald,' exclaimed  Emily, 
'  why  should  our  marriage  be  clan- 
destine P  My  parents  never  opposed 
my  will.    My  mother  is  kindly  dis- 
posed towards  you ;  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  be  a  favourite  with  my 
father.' 

'  I  am  a  strange  fellow,*  said  Cap- 
tain Harcourt.  *\  have  always  been, 
from  childhood,  a  creature  of  im- 
pulse ;  and  I  shall  be  the  same  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  was  im- 
pulse that  made  me  decline  running 
off  with  tlie  Marchioness  of  Bigge- 
thimbley.  It  was  impulse  that  made 
me  break  off  a  match  with  Lady 
Clorinda  Dimsingthome,  after  the 
settlements  were  concluded.  (It  is 
true  I  did  not  love  her.)  It  was  im- 
pulse that  made  me  play  for  the 
furniture  and  fittings-up  of  a  cfam- 
bling  house,  and  made  me  lose  back 
20,000/.  after  I  had  broken  the  bank. 


It  is  for  you,  dearest,  to  decide. 
Don't  do  anything  in  a  hurry. 
There  is  plenty  of  time,  lEmily,  for 
consideration,  between  this  and  a 
quarter-past-two,'  and  Captain  Har- 
court looked  at  his  watch. 

Emily  decided,  on  the^spot,  that 
she  would  elope  with  Captain  Har- 
court. She  hastened  home,  and, 
with  a  heavy  heart,  talked  to  her 
mother. 

Mrs.  Orford  and  her  daughter 
were  engaged  to  spend  that  day  with 
some  mends,  but  when  twdlve 
o'clock  came,  Emily  said  she  had  a 
headache,  and  Mrs.  Orford  left 
her  house,  accompanied  only  hy  a 
servant. 

Emily  was  distracted  hctween  her 
love  and  her  duty.  At  one  moment 
she  decided  on  abandoning  Captain 
Harcourt,  and  clinging  to  those  who 
had,  from  her  infancy,  shown  unto 
her  nothing  but  tenderness  and 
affection.  The  next  moment  she 
would  rush  into  her  room,  and  make 
preparations  for  a  journey.  The  hour 
of  two  came.  She  had  now  hut  a  fev 
minutes  to  decide.  It  was  impossible 
for  her  to  pluck  her  love  from  cafe 
her  bosom — and  how  could  she  thus 
desert  her  parents  P  Five  minutes 
past  two !  She  could  not  run  away. 
She  began  to  unpack  hastily  htf 
bundle,  and  replace  her  dresses  in 
the  drawers  of  her  wardrobe ;  but 
before  the  task  was  done,  dear 
Reginald's  eyes  seemed  to  ii^eam 
upon  her,  and  she  repacked  the 
bundle.  Ten  minutes  past  two! 
She  heard  the  sound  of  carriage 
wheels.  A  carriage  had  passed  ue 
door!  She  seized  her  bundle^ 
rushed  out  of  the  i^ate  to  the  end  of 
the  lane — met  Begmald,  who  handed 
her  into  the  post  chaise,  and  kissed 
her.  She  fainted  on  his  shoulder  as 
soon  as  she  was  seated. 


Chafteb  III. 

The  BE  were  no  telee;raphic  des- 
patches in  tlie  days  when  Captain 
Ilarcourt  carried  off  Emily  Orford— 
no  special  trains  that  could  travel  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour.  The 
fastest  conveyance  was  a  post  chaise, 
and  when  Mrs.  Orford,  at  four 
o'clock,  was  startled  by  the  iAtelli* 
gence  that  Emily  had  eloped,  she 
was  unable  to  find  out  what  road 
even  the  fugitives  had  taken.  Nerer- 
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theless  she  displayed  some  show  of 
a  pursuit,  and  maae  the  best  of  her 
■way  to  London,  where  she  informed 
-her  husband  of  what  had  taken  place. 
Mr.  Orford  was  naturally  furious. 
In  vain  did  Mrs.  Orford  declare  that 
Captain  Harcourt  was  a  most  gentle- 
manlike person ;  that  he  was  very 
rich,  highly  connected,  and  much 
courted  in  society ;  Mr.  Orford  was 
satisfied,  he  said,  that  Captain  Har- 
court was  an  impostor,  a  fortune- 
hunting  swindler,  who  had  robbed 
him  of  his  only  child,  in  the  hope 
of  eventually  succeeding  to  his 
property. 

Emily  was  advertised  and  de- 
scribed in  the  papers,  and  a  reward 
of  500Z.  was  offered  to  any  person  or 
persons  who  would  prevent  the  so- 
lemnization of  matrunony  between 
herself  and  the  person  with  whom 
she  had  eloped.  But  these  pre- 
cautions were  of  no  avail.  The 
old  blacksmith  at  Gretna -green 
had  tied  the  knot  before  the  adver- 
tisement appeared  at  any  great  dis- 
tance from  London,  and  Captain 
Harcourt  in  the  ecstasy  of  his  joy, 
presented  the  blacksmith  with  a 
Dank  note  for  50^. 

Captain  Harcourt,  that  child  of 
impulse,  had  (to  use  a  vulgar  phrase) 
'  lots  of  money  ;'  and  he  squandered 
it  with  an  open-handedness  which 
surprised  even  Emily,  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  witness  a  somewhat 
prodigal  liberality  on  the  part  of 
ner  father.  She  playfully  rebuked 
'Beginald,'  several  times,  for  his 
profuseness,  but  he  only  kissed  her 
in  reply,  and  remarked,  *  What  does 
it  si^fy ,  Emily,  dearest  P  In  what 
consists  the  value  of  wealth  bat  the 
enjoyment  it  affords  P* 

What  struck  Emily  as  very 
strange  was  this  — when  Eeginald 
was  courting  her  he  was  so  cross, 
so  irritable,  and  so  overbearing; 
but  now  that  she  was  his  wife,  and 
completely  in  his  power,  he  was  all 
submission,  and  the  most  good-tem- 
pered and  obliging  creature  imagin- 
able. '  So  unlike  most  men,'  she 
reflected,  *  who  are  all  honey  when 
they  are  lovers,  but  vinegar  itself 
soon  after  they  are  married. 
Dear  Reginald !'  And  Emily  patted 
the  head  of  the  Captain,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  sleeping,  and  she  ran 
her  tapering  fingers  through  his 
luxuriant  whiBkers,  and  kis^  his 


forehead.  Eeginald  shuddered  be- 
neath her  touch,  and  fancying  he 
was  disturbed  in  his  dreams  by 
some  horrid  vision,  Emily  awakened 
him.  Iteginald  would  start  up 
wildly  on  these  occasions,  which 
were  frequent  (for  since  his  mar- 
riage he  had  become  greatly  dis- 
posed to  drowsiness),  and  he  would 
sometimes  glare  at  his  wife,  and 
say,  'Bemember,  dearest  Emily, 
nothing  shall  ever  part  us.  I 
love  you  from  the  very  bottom  of 
my  neart.  Your  father  is  a 
member  of  Parliament,  and  has 
enormous,  influence  at  the  Home 
Office.  Forgive  me,  darling,  if 
ever  I  spoke  imkindly  to  you.* 
After  speeches  of  this  description, 
Captain  Harcourt  invariably  de- 
scended from  the  carriage  (they  were 
now  on  their  way  to  MatlocC  from 
Gretna  Green)  at  the  next  public- 
house. 

At  Matlock,  Emily,  at  Captain 
Harcourt's  dictation,  wrote  several 
letters  to  her  parents.  From  her 
father  she  never  had  a  reply ;  but 
from  her  mother  she  received  a 
note  in  these  words — *  Emily, — We 
hav.e  brought  ourselves  to  believe 
you  like  the  rest  of  our  offspring.* 

'  I  say  I  that  wont  do,*  said  Cap- 
tain B^arcourt,  on  reading  this 
laconic  epistle.  '  It  wont  pay  for 
them  to  snake  us  off  in  that  rasnion. 
Our  exchequer  wont  bear  that,  my 
girl.  We  must  try  the  penitent 
touch.  We  will  give  *em  a  quasi 
pro  confesso  go  of  9ie  pathetic,  with 
a  dash  of  the  appeal  to  a  sense  of 
pride,  bearing  on  the  merits.  Was 
It  for  this  that  I  told  the  old 
lady,  on  what  I  considered  the 
best  authority,  that  George  the 
Fourth  turned  out  the  Mmistry, 
because  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  would  not  con- 
sent to  luiving  her  husband  made 
a  baronet — so  much  was  his  Majesty 
struck  with  her  personal  beauty, 
when  she  appeared  at  the  drawing- 
room  P  Oh,  hang  it,  Emmy,  this 
will  never  do.* 

Emily  could  not  imderstand  either 
the  tone  or  the  substance  of  S^- 
nald*s  observations ;  but,  then,  Re- 
ginald was  ofben  so  incoherently 
funny,  that  she  did  not  attempt  to 
unravel  his  sentences.  Emily  there- 
fore contented  herself  with  smiling, 
and  saying,  'Never  mind,  dearest 
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Be^nald;  when  you  come  in  for 
your  title,  on  your  uncle's  death,  my 
mother,  who  is  very  proud  and  vain, 
— bless  her  dear  heart, — ^will  be  only 
too  glad  to  acknowledge  and  receive 
us ;  and,  if  it  be  possible,  we  shall 
be  happier  then  than  we  are  now, 
my  own  dear  £«ginald.' 

'What  sort  of  a  man  is  your 
fatlier,  really  P'  inquired  Captain 
Harcourt.  '  Is  he  a  man  of  warm 
feelings,  generously  disposed?' 

Emily  described  her  father  truly, 
as  '  the  kindest  and  most  liberal- 
minded  man  in  the  world,  and  very 
intellectual  withal,  but  rather  obsti- 
nate and  determined.' 

'That's  all  right,'  said  Captain 
Harcourt ;  *  then  I  know  how  to 
deal  with  him.'  And  the  Captain, 
who  was  rather  overcome  by  con- 
stant refreshment,  taken  during  that 
day,  sat  down,  and,  in  a  handwriting 
resembling  copper-plate,  wrote  the 
following.  (The  verses  he  italicised.) 

Edmund  Orfobd,  Esq.,  M.P., 
&c.  &c  &c. 

Sib, — Pardon  me ;  but  I  desire  to 
make  an  explanation:  I  am  sure 
you  will  forgive  me. 

The  faults  of  love  by  love  are  justified. 
With  unresisted  might    the    monarch 

reigns, 
He    levels   mountains    and   he    raises 

plains, 
And,  not  regarding  difference  of  degree, 
Abased  your  daughter  and  exalted  me. 

Yours,  obediently, 

Begin ALD  Habcoubt. 

It  is  needless,  perhaps,  to  say 
that  Mr.  Orford  never  took  the 
slightest  notice  of  this  communica- 
tion. It  confirmed  his  previously 
conceived  opinion,  that  Captain 
Harcourt  was  some  low  blackguard 
— an  impostor  and  a  swindler. 


Chapteb  IV. 

Captain  and  Mbs.  Habcoubt 
went  to  Brighton,  and  there  rented 
a  house  in  a  very  quiet  neighbour- 
hood. For  several  months  Emily 
was  as  happy  as  a  woman  constantly 
in  the  society  of  a  man  whom  she 
loves  can  make  herself.  She  now 
and  then  regretted  that  she  had  left 
her  home  so  abruptly,  but  a  kind 
word  from  her  husband  speedily  put 
her  sorrow  to  flight.  Ihe  captain 
told  her  it  was  his  intention  to  *  sell 


out,'  since  he  feared  takingr  her  to 
such  a  bad  dimate  as  that  of  the 
West  Indies,  where  his  regiment 
was  quartered.  And  he  wrote  se- 
veral letters  to  the  Horse  Guards 
on  the  subject  of  retiring  from  the 
service,  and  gave  Emily  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  going  out  to  post 
them ;  but  instead  of  doing  this,  he 
tore  them  up  in  a  public- house,  and 
converted  them  into  pipe-lights ;  for 
wedlock  had  in  no  way  dimiTiia^^ 
the  captain's  taste  for  tobacco  m*5^ 
gin  -  and  -  water.  Over  his  |ripe 
and  his  glass,  in  the  back  parlour  of 
a  tavern,  Captain  Harcourt  would 
sit  gloomily.  He  appeared  to  hare 
something  on  his  mind,  and  to 
feel  relieved  by  these  stolen  Tisits 
to  the  various  public-houses.  The 
aroma  consequent  on  smoking  and 
drinking  he  dispelled  by  chewing 
lemon-peel  previous  to  rejoining  his 
wife ;  and  irom  this  the  reader  will 
conclude  that  the  captain  was  not 
altogether  destitute  oi  consideratioD 
for  Emily's  feelings.  His  visit  to  his 
iriends  in  Scotland  he  put  off  finom 
time  to  time,  and  at  length  EmilTf 
fearing  that  her  importunity  on  tlui 
head  might  vex  him,  ceased  to  make 
any  allusion  thereto. 

One  mominff  at  breakflMt,  Captain 
Harcourt  suddenly  threw  down  the 
newspaper  which  he  was  reading, 
and  became  deadly  pale  and  maai 
ablated.  Emily  was  alarmed,  and 
wished  to  send  for  a  doctor;  but 
the  captain  said, '  No,  dearest ;  it  ii 
only  a  passing  spasm.  I  shall  be 
better  presently.'  During  the  whole 
of  that  day,  however,  the  captain 
seemed  very  unwell.  He  compiauned 
of  a. bad  headache,  and  a  pain  in  the 
side.  He  expressed  a  fear  that  the 
air  of  Brighton  did  not  agree  with 
him,  and  proposed  seeking  a  change 
bv  going  that  night  to  Portsmoou. 
£mily,  who  never  opposed  Begi- 
nald's  wishes,  declared  herself  qmts 
ready.  A  post-chaise  was  instantly 
ordered,  their  trunks  speedily 
packed,  and,  at  ten  o'clock,  the  Gap- 
tain  and  Mrs.  Harcourt  were  awsy 
from  Brighton. 

'It  was  all  the  air,'  said  the  cap- 
tain, when  they  had  travelled  abouk 
five  miles.  '  1  knew  it  was,  I  feel 
better  already.  My  spirits  are  quite 
buoyant.  I  feel  now  up  to  all  sorts 
of  fun.'  And  to  prove  this,  the 
captain  took  off  Emily's  bonnet»  pot 
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it  upon  hiq  own  head,  tied  her  boa 
cloaely  ronnd  his  neck,  and  a  scarf 
over  his  mouth,  put  on  his  wife's 
spare  cloak,  thrust  his  hands  into  a 
muff,  and  said,  '  £mm j  dear,  shoidd 
I  not  make  a  capital  woman  P  Put 
my  hair  in  paper,  dearest ;  three 
curls  on  each  side.  Is  it  long  enough, 
darling  F 

*  Oh,  quite  lon^  enough,  Reginald 
dear,'  said  Emily;  and  by  the 
moon's  light  she  gratified  her  hus- 
band's funnjp'  humour,  and  tightly- 
twisted  up  his  hair,  according  to  his 
directions,  three  curls  on  each  side. 

Captain  Harcourt  did  make  an 
excellent  woman,  for  a  very  in- 
quisitive and  impertinent  man,  who 
had  been  foUowmg  the  post-chaise 
on  horseback,  opened  the  door,  and 
peered  in,  when  they  stayed  to  pay 
the  first  toll,  and  after  satisfying  his 
curiosity,  said,  'Two  ladies:  all 
right.    J3eg  your  pardon.* 

The  captain's  funny  humour,  this 
whim  of  his,  lasted  all  night.  He 
went  to  sleep  (P)  in  the  curl  papers 
and  Emily's  bonnet,  and  did  not 
divest  himself  of  the  female  attire  till 
daylight  next  morning. 

'  W  hat  a  funny  creature  you  are, 
lEeginald,'  said  Emily,  while  she  was 
combing  out  the  captain's  curls. 

'Always  was,'  he  replied.  '  Child 
of  impulse,  Emmy.    Can't  help  it, 

my  darling.' 

*  *  *  •  • 

Having  arrived  in  safety  at  Ports- 
mouth, Captain  and  Mrs.  Harcourt 
took  a  small  cottage,  and  enjoyed 
the  sweets  of  solitude  for  several 
weeks.  They  rarely  stirred  out 
during  the  day,  but  when  it  was 
dusk  they  would  stroll  down  to  the 
beach,  and,  awa^  from  the  vulgar 
gaze  of  men,  8f>eculate  upon  the 
future  happiness  in  store  for  them. 
One  night,  alas !  a  coarse  man,  in 
top-boots  and  corduroy  breeches, 
and  a  blue  double-breasted  coat, 
with  brass  buttons  upon  it,  without 
being  announced,  broke  in  upon 
them,  and  said,  in  the  most  familiar 
manner,  to  the  captain,  '  Hulloa,  my 
pippin!    Oh!  Charley!' 

Captain  Harcourt  was  naturally 
Tery  indignant,  and  asked  the  in- 
truder what  he  meant.  The  intruder 
in  reply  put  out  his  tongue  at  the 
captain,  squinted  hideously,  and 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  piece  of 
parchment. 


.  Captain  Harcourt  protested  that 
it  was  all  a  mistake;  and  Emily's 
anger  now  being  aroused,  she  de- 
sired the  intruder  to  leave  the  house. 

*  I  will  do  that  immediately, 
mam,'  said  the  intruder ;  '  but  you  11 
excuse  me  for  saying  that  this  gen- 
tleman, the  captain — Captain  Har- 
court—inam—-the  captain,  mam-^ 
the  captain  must  go  along  with  me. 
Particular  business  demands  it, 
mam.' 

'Emily,  dearest,'  said  Captain 
Harcourt,  in  a  whisper,  '  I  am  not 
the  first  person  in  the  world  that 
has  been  subjected  to  inconvenience 
by  a  false  identity.  It  once  hap- 
pened to  the  great  Duke  of  Marl- 
Dorough — ay,  royalty  itself  has  not 
escaped.  Compose  yourself,  dearest. 
By  going  at  once  it  will  be  the 
sooner  over.  The  law  shall  be 
altered.  Don't  oppose  my  going 
into  Parliament  anymore.  Let  them 
pack  a  portmanteau  for  me.  See 
to  it,  dearest.  I  will  soon  be  back. 
Now,  don't  cry,  that's  a  darling.' 

Emily  left  the  room  to  obey  her 
husband's  commands.  She  was  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  Beginald  was 
incapable  of  doing  anything  dis- 
honourable, and  that  he  would  soon 
be  restored  to  her.  It  was  his 
temporary  absence  that  galled  her. 


Chaptbb  V. 

Emily  fancied  that  her  husband 
had  been  arrested  for  the  debt  of 
some  other  person.  She  had  no 
idea  of  the  truth — ^that  he  had  been 
apprehended  on  a  criminal  charge. 
He  had  been  absent  ten  days  and 
had  never  written  to  her.  She  did 
not  reproach  him,  because  she 
imagined  his  time  was  whoUy  en- 
gaged in  clearing  up  this  unfortuate 
mistake.  Her  fears  were  for  poor 
Beginald's  health.  What  pamed 
her  most  was  that  she  could  not 
write  to  him,  for  she  did  not  know 
his  address ;  and  this  put  her  to 
some  inconvenience,  insomuch  as  he 
had  only  left  her  a  few  pounds, 
which  were  now  almost  exhausted* 
All  their  ready  money,  some  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds,  Heginaldhad 
(thoughtlessly,  she  imagined)  carried 
away  with  hun. 

Captain  Harcourt,  when  at  Ports- 
moutn,  used  to  receive  regularly  the 
JExaminer  newspaper,  and  it  was 
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from  this  journal  Emily  learnt  that, 
nnder  the  name  of  Charles  Roberts, 
her  husband  had  been  arraigned  and 
tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court 
for  having  on  a  certain  day  forged  a 
certain  deed,  by  which  the  bank  of 
England  had  been  defrauded  by  the 
saia  Charles  Roberts  of  a  -certain 
sum  of  money,  to  wit,  the  sum  of 
7850Z.  And  alas!  she  further  learnt 
that  ho  had  been  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  transported  to  New 
South  Wales  for  the  term  of  his 
natural  life ! 

Charles  Roberts,  alias  Reginald 
Harcourt,  had  retained  as  his  coun- 
sel the  'rising  barrister,'  who  had 
formerly  been  a  suitor  for  Emily's 
hand,  and  most  ably  did  his  coun- 
sel perform  his  painful  but  boun- 
den  duty.  His  speech — ^which  Emily 
entirely  agreed  with,  fancying  that 
it  came  from  the  counsel  s  heart— 
was  ingenious  and  eloquent  in  the 
extreme ;  but  the  evidence  was 
much  too  clear,  and  the  proof  of 
Roberts's  identity  (the  great  point  in 
dispute)  much  too  strong  to  be 
shaken  by  an  artful  cross-examina- 
tion, or  explained  away  by  rhetorical 
flourishes.  Emily  could  not  believe 
that  her  husband  was  guilty  of  the 
offence,  and  having  pawned  her 
watch  and  dressing-case,  at  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  her  servants, 
she  hasted  to  town.  She  did  not 
dare  to  visit  her  father ;  she  knew 
his  stem,  unbending  disposition  too 
well  to  warrant  her  hurbouring  a 
thought  or  cherishing  a  hope  Siat 
he  would  ever  forgive  her  or  raise 
his  voice  on  behalf  of  her  unfortu- 
nate husband.  And,  harder  still, 
she  felt  that  her  mother's  implaca- 
bility would  not  be  one  whit  interior 
to  that  of  Mr.  Orford  himself.  She 
had  many  friends  in  London,  yet  she 
knew  not  which  of  them  to  consult 
in  a  matter  so  difficult  and  so  pecu- 
liarly delicate.  At  length  it  oc- 
curred to  her  that  she  could  not  do 
better  than  select  the  gentleman  who 
had  expressed  at  the  trial  such 
positive  opinions  respecting  Regi- 
nald's innocence. 

She  had  listened  with  a  cold  ear 
to  the  outpourings  of  his  warm  heart, 
and  she  had  refused  his  hand,  if  not 
with  disdain,  with  something  which 
very  much  resembled  it.  Still  she 
determined  to  plead  for  her  husband 
at  the  feet  of  her  rejected  lover.   It 


was  easy  to  procure  his  addrefls. 
She  found  it  m  the  Ckmrt  Chdde* 
'George  Hastings,  Song's  Bench 
Walk,  Temple.'  With  trembUDS 
hand  Emily  touched  the  knocker  ct 
the  door,  over  which  this  name  was 

Sainted  in  large  black  letters.  The 
oor  was  opened  by  a  clerk,  who 
informed  Emily  that  Mr.  Hastings 
was  at  present  engaged  at  a  oonsm- 
tation,  out  if  she  pleased  to  wait 
until  it  was  over  she  could  see  him. 
Emily  took  a  chair  in  the  clerk's 
room;  she  could  hear  Mr.  Hast- 
ings' voice  in  the  next  apartment, 
not  as  she  had  been  wont  to  hear  it, 
soft-toned  and  gentle,  bat  loud  and 
rather  imperious  and  overbearing. 

The  consultation  over,  Smily 
heard  the  clerk  say  to  Mr.  Hastings, 
'  Please,  sir,  there  s  a  lady  wi^es  to 
see  you.' 

*  A.  whatP'  said  Mr.  Hastings, 
abruptly. 

'A  lady,  please  sir,'  replied  the 
clerk,  timidly. 

'  What  does  she  want  P'  inquired 
Mr.  Hastings. 

*  To  see  you,  sir  ?* 

*  Why,  you  fool,  you've  told  me 
that  alreaay.  If  she  didn't  want  to 
see  me  she  woiddn't  ask  to  see  me, 
I  suppose.    What  is  her  huHneaa  V 

*  That  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  tried 
to  find  out.  But  I  couldn't  glean  it, 
sir.  It's  on  j>rqfessioTuU  busmcss,  I 
think,  sir.' 

*  Has  she  come  alone  P' 
'  Yes,  sir.* 

'Well!  admit  her.' 

'If  you  please,  ma'am,  will  yon 
walk  this  wayP'  said  the  clerk  to 
Emily;  and  she  was  shown  into  Mr. 
Hastmgs'  presence. 

Who  shall  describe  the  emotions 
of  the  man  when  his  eyes  fell  upon 
the  woman  whom  he  still  devotedly 
loved ;  when  he  beheld  her,  pale  and 
agitated,  sink  into  a  chair  and  give 
vent  to  a  violent  flood  of  tears; 
when  he  heard  her,  far  more  elo- 
quent than  he  had  been  at  the  trial, 
in  protesting  the  innocence  of  the 
most  artful  and  worthless  villain 
whom  it  had  ever  been  his,  Mr. 
Hastings',  lot  to  defend  P  Roberts, 
who  had  been  an  attomeVa 
articled  clerk,  had  liberally 
caused  Mr.  Hastings'  brief  to  be 
endorsed,  'One  hundred  guineas.* 
Mr.  Hastings  coidd  not  explain  to 
Emily  that  nis  opinions,  whidi  she 
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Quoted  to  him,  were  intended  'only 
■tor  the  jury,  and  that  no  one  more 
entirely  concurred  in  the  justice  of 
the  verdict  than  he,  Mr.  HaatincB, 
did.  In  pity  for  her  sufferings  he 
made  no  attempt  to  dispel  the  delu- 
sion under  which  Emily  was  lahour- 
in^.  Sh6  heeged  of  him  to  use  his 
influence  and  cause  the  sentence  to 
be  reversed,  and  he  had  not  the 
heart  to  tell  her  the.  truth,  that  this 
was  utterly  impossible.  She  pite- 
ously  extracted  from  him  a  promise 
tibiat  he  would  befriend  her  in  her 
serious  difficulties,  and  she  asked 
him  where  *  poor  Eeginald'  was  to 
be  found.  Nor  had  he  the  heart  to 
tell  her  even  this.  '  Beginald*  was 
in  the  hulks,  dressed  in  the  attire  of 
a  convict,  and  shorn  of  his  mous- 
tache and  long,  silky,  dark  brown 
hair. 

Emily  called  the  next  day  at  the 
chambers  in  King's  Bench  Walk, 
and  was  informed  bv  the  clerk  that 
Mr.  Hastings  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  town  suddenly,  and  would  not 
return  for  several  weeks. 

Charles  Everest  was  now  a  clerk 
in  the  Home  Office.  Mr.  Hastings, 
in  reply  to  a  question  put  bv  Emily, 
had  stated  that  the  Home  Secretary 
was  the  only  person  who  had  the 
power  of  saving  her  husband.  She 
sought  an  interview  with  Charles 
Everest,  and  that  interview  was 
quite  as  painful  to  Charles  Everest 
as  was  her  visit  to  Mr.  Hastings. 
Charles  Everest  spoke  to  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  Home  Secre- 
tary could  not,  of  course,  Hsten 
to  his  intercession.  On  her  way 
from  the  Home  Office  to  her  lodg- 
ing, Emily  met,  near  the  Horse 
Guards,  a  captain  in  the  navy — Cap- 
tain Bruce — an  old  and  mtimate 
friend  of  the  Orford  family.  Emily 
unbosomed  her  sorrows  to  Captain 
Bruce,  but  he  was  unable  to  offer  her 
any  assistance  or  advice,  except  that 
which  she  could  not  follow. 

Captain  Bruce  took  Emilv  to  his 
home  in  the  country,  where  himself, 
his  wife,  and  his  daughters,  endea- 
voured to  make  her  troubles  less 
difficult  to  bear.  Here  Emily  had 
a  serious  illness,  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance her  reason  frequently  de- 
serted her.  "When  she  recovered 
she  expressed  a  wish  to  follow  her 
convict  husband,  in  whose  innocence 
she  still  firmly  believed,  to  ^ew 


South  Wales,  and  share  his  lot, 
whatever  it  mi^ht  be.  The  folly,  the 
madness  of  this  proposal  were  for- 
cibly pointed  out  by  Captain  and 
Mrs.  ^ruce,  and  by  other  friends. 
But  Emily  still  remained  steadfast 
in  her  resolve. 

Captain  Bruce  was  not  rich,  and 
he  had  a  large  familv  to  support. 
To  convey  Emily  to  Australia  was 
more  than  his  means  could  compass. 
He  therefore  resorted  to  a  sub- 
scription amongst  his  most  intimate 
friends,  and  succeeded  in  raising  the 
sum  of  125/. 


Chapter  VI. 

Captain  Bruce  saw  Emily  on 
board  the  ship  which  was  to  carry 
her  to  New  South  Wales.  He  was 
shocked  to  think  that  such  a  gentle, 
gracefulbeing,  who  had  beenbrought 
up  from  her  infancy  with  so  much 
tenderness  and  care,  should  be  thus 
thrown  amongst  the  mass  of  people 
then  standing  on  the  vessel's  deck. 
Some  hundreds  of  trunks  and  carpet 
bags  were  strewed  about  in  all 
directions.  Scores  of  voices  were 
raised  in  contention  with  the  mates 
and  other  persons  in  authority  on 
board.  Men,  women,  and  chUdren, 
in  rags,  were  wandering  about  in- 
quiring where  they  were  to  be 
stowed.  Some  looked  as  though 
they  had  seen  better  days,  and  re- 
gretted leaving  their  native  land  now 
that  they  were  about  to  sail.  Others 
looked  as  though  their  days  and 
nights  had  been  spent  in  debauchery, 
and  that  any  change  that  mignt 
come  must  be  for  the  better.  Emily 
appeared  to  take  little  heed  of  the 
miserable  creatures  around  her.  She 
was  indifferent  about  her  own  com- 
fort, and  dead  to  everything  except 
the  desire  of  seeing  and  again  living 

with  her  husband. 

*         *         •         •         # 

Emily  was  under  the  impression 
that  she  would  have  a  cabin  to  her- 
self, but  of  this  idea  her  mind  was 
speedily  disabused.  She  had  only 
a  '  berth'  in  an  apartment  between 
decks,  in  common  with  nine  other 
females,  steerage  passengers.  Emily 
was  rather  disappointed  at  this ;  but 
her  joy  at  the  laea  of  being  at  last 
actually  on  the  way  to  Sydney  to 
join  dear  Eeginald,  would  not  simer 
the  inconvenience  to  which  she  was 
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subjected  to  ^ve  her  any  serious 
annoyance.  Four  of  Emily's  cabin 
companions  were  women  of  respect- 
able appearance  and  steady  mien; 
three  were  persons  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter and  frivolous  manners,  while 
the  remaining  two,  from  the  style  of 
their  conversation,  and  the  gross- 
ness  of  their  discourse,  must  have 
led  the  most  dissolute  and  aban- 
doned of  lives.  Emily  often  trem- 
bled and  shuddered  at  tlieir  horrid 
stories,  which  she  could  not  help 
hearing,  for  these  two  women  inva- 
riably talked  in  a  loud  tone,  as 
though  they  were  rather  proud  of 
their  opinions,  and  thought  it  a  pity 
that  any  of  them  should  be  lost  by 
the  limited  community  of  which 
they  formed  a  part.  One  evening, 
near  the  Equator,  Emily  observed 
that  the  playful  banter  in  which 
these  eloquent  damsels  were  in- 
dulging was  about  to  lead  to  a 
violent  encounter,  and  she  ven- 
tured, in  the  kindest  and  gentlest 
manner  possible,  to  address  them,  in 
the  hope— not  of  adiusting  their  dif- 
ferences— that  would  have  been  im- 
possible, for  they  invariably  quar- 
relled about  nothing — but  of  avert- 
ing another  disgraceful  outbreak, 
and  rendering  the  cry  of  *  send  for 
the  doctor,*  unnecessary.  The  con- 
sequenco  of  Emily's  interference 
was  that  she  brouglit  upon  herself 
the  combined  forces  of  those  capri- 
cious women,  who,  disturbed  in  the 
amusement  which  quarrelling  seem- 
ed to  afford  them,  first  asked  her 
—-or  rather  said  they  shoidd  '  like 
to  know*  who  sJie  was — what  she 
meant — what  business  she  had  to 
put  her  finger  into  other  people's 
pies ;  and  before  Emily  had  time  to 
reply — even  had  she  been  able  to  do 
so — they  called  her  a  variety  of 
names,  of  which  —  fortunately  for 
her  own  peace  of  mind — she  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea  of  the 
meaning.  Emily  made  no  complaint 
of  this  treatment,  but  the  captain 
of  the  vessel  happening  to  bo  in- 
formed of  it,  immediately  made 
arrangements  which  secured  for  her 
both  privacy  and  comparative  com- 
fort during  the  remainder  of  the 
voyage. 

When  the  land  was  sighted  Emily 
became  agitated  and  nervous.  AU 
soils  of  horrible  fancies  filled  her 
distracted  mind.     Amongst  other 


things  she  feared  her  husband 
might  have  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  his  misfortunes,  and  died  in  a 
distant  land  without  any  friend  near 
him  to  close  his  eyes,  and  adminia- 
ter  comfort  to  his  departing 
spirit.  She  had  of  late  frequently 
conversed  with  Captain  Dent,  the 
commander  of  the  iMdy  Jane  Orey, 
and  had  received  many  little  atten- 
tions and  kindnesses  at  his  hands. 
Being  herself  perfectly  ignorant  of 
everything  relating  to  the  colony, 
and  as  Captain  Dent  had  been  fre- 
quently to  the  Port  of  Sydney,  she 
made  bold  to  question  him  one  after- 
noon, when  a  good  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself,  respecting  a  few  mat- 
ters on  which  she  need^  some  defi- 
nite information.  Emily  prefaced 
her  questions  with  a  brief  SKetoh  of 
her  history,  and  failed  not  to  dwell 

Eartioularly  upon  the  innocence  of 
er  ill-fated  husband,  whom  she 
declared  had  been  transported  en- 
tirely by  mistake.  This  part  of  her 
narrative  Captain  Dent  did  not  im- 
plicitly believe;  but  he  could  see 
that  Emily  was  quite  sincere  in  her 
protestations.  Captain  Dent  was  a 
kind-hearted  fatherly  old  gentlemany 
and  he  pitied  Emily,  and  felt  for  her 
as  though  she  haa  been  a  child  of 
his  own.  He  promised  her  that  he 
would  see  that  she  was  comfortably 
housed  on  her  arrival  in  Sydney, 
and  pledged  himself  to  spare  no 
pains,  as  soon  as  he  could  afifbrd 
time,  in  ascertaining  in  what  part  of 
the  colony  her  husband  might  be 
located.  Emily  fancied  she  might 
ascertain  this  by  inquiring  at  tiie 
post-oliice,  but  Captain  Dont  Yerr 
delicately  gave  her  to  understand 
that  persons  in  her  husband's  unfor- 
tunate predicament  had  rarely  any 
settled  address,  and  that  it  was 
sometimes  rather  difficult  to  fibd 
them,  although  everybody  knew 
they  were  somewhere  in  the  colony. 
'  For  instance,'  said  Captain  Dent» 
*  he  may  be  in  Sydney,  or  he  may 
be  in  Paramatta,  or  in  Windsor,  or 
at  Bathurst,  or  on  some  farm  in  the 
distant  interior.' 

'  On  some  farm  I'  said  Slmily. 
'  jSTo,  I  don't  think  Beginidd  wonkL 
turn  farmer;  though  I  should  like 
him  to  do  so,  I  confess;  for  we 
could  then  live  on  some  secluded 
spot,  where  we  might  never  see  a 
soul  from  one  year's  end  to  another/ 
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This  emigrant  ship  dropt  her 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  port  Jack- 
son. Had  Emily's  mind  been  at 
ease,  how  busy  woold  she  have  been 
sketching  the  magnificent  scenery 
that  now  met  her  view.  Numbers  of 
persons  came  on  board.  Most  of  the 
emigrants  were  engaged  at  once; 
and  those  who  were  not  so  fortunate 
landed  to  searchfor  employ.  Amongst 
the  latter  were  the  two  young  wo- 
men who  had  behaved  so  badly 
to  Emily,  and  conducted  themselves 
so  boisterously  on  the  yoyage. 
When  the  sun  had  gone  down, 
Captain  Dent  took  Emily  to  the 
house  of  a  very  respectable  widow, 
who  used  to  let  furnished  apart- 
ments.  It  was  at  her  house,  when 
he  lived  on  shcHre,  that  Captain 
Dent  had,  for  years  past,  taken  up 
his  abode.  He  advised  Emily,  as 
they  walked  up  George-street,  the 
principal  street  in  Sydney,  not  to 
mention  to  the  widow  anything 
concerning  herself  or  her  husband ; 
and  remain  as  quiet  as  |)08sible. 

*  Why  P*  inquired  Emily. 

'  You  had  better  not  say  any- 
thing about  your  husband,'  re- 
peated the  Captain.  He  longed 
to  tell  her,  but  nad  not  the  heart  to 
wound  her  feelings,  that  persons 
who,  like  the  widow,  had  gone  out 
'  free'  to  Australia  would  object  to 
receive  into  their  houses,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  wife  of  a  person 
under  sentence  of  transportation. 
'  Bemain  quiet,'  urged  the  old  Cap- 
tain, '  until  I  see  you  again.  It  may 
be  to-morrow  evening.* 

Emily  declared  that  she  would 
follow  his  advice;  but  when  the 
Captain  had  left  her,  and  returned 
to  the  ship,  she  felt  unable  to  keep 
her  promise.  She  could  not  rest, 
tired  as  she  was  with  the  exertion 
of  packing  up  her  trunks  and  pre- 
paring to  land.  '  Eeginald/  she 
thought,  '  might  be  wimin  a  short 
distance  of  her— perhaps  in  the  same 
street,  or  even  next  door — who 
could  tellP  Dear  Eeginaldl  Oh, 
what  happiness  to  meet  him  that 
night  1  To  put  his  long  dark  hair 
off  his  beautmil  white  forehead,  and 
kiss  the  poor  innocent  dear  who  was 
the  victim  of  a  base  conspiracy  I' 
Emily  could  not  exist  in  such  paimul 
suspense;  and  she  therefore  sent 
for  the  kndlM^,  Mn.  White. 


' Could  you  oblige  me,'  said  Emily, 
'  with  the  sight  (h  a  directory  P  I 
should  be  very  mudi  obliged  to  jon 
if  you  would,  Mrs.  White.  I  wish 
to  nnd  out  the  address  of  a  gentle- 
man whom  I  know.' 

'A  directory,  mumP'  said  Mrs. 
White.  'There's  no  directory  pub- 
lished in  the  colony ;  but  we  have 
almanacs.  There's  no  need  of  direc- 
tories, mum;  everybody  knows 
where  everybody  else  lives.  If 
you'll  tell  me  the  name  of  any 
gentleman,  I  have  no  doubt  I  shaU 
be  able  to  give  you  his  address.' 

*0h!  could  youP'  cried  Emily, 
overcome  by  her  anxiety,  and  seiz- 
ing Mrs.  'White  by  the  hand.  '  His 
name  is  Harcourtr^Beginald  Har- 
court.' 

'Captain  Harcourt,  mumP'  said 
Mrs.  White. 

'Yes,  Captain  Harcourt!'  said 
Emily,  quite  certain  it  was  her  hus- 
band. '  Do  tell  me,  where  is  he  to 
be  found  P' 

'  Captain  Harcourt,  mum,  whom 
I  know  very  well,  is  not  in  Sydney 

1'ust  now.  When  in  Sydney,  he 
ives  in  the  barracks,  in  his  quarters; 
but  he  married  only  a  few  days 
ago,  and  he  has  gone  into  the 
country  with  his  bri£ !' 

'Married!'  cried  Emily — ^'mar- 
ried! Impossible!  How  could  he 
marry,  when  I  am  his  wife  P' 

'  It  must  be  some  one  else,  mum, 
whom  you  mean,'  said  Mrs.  White. 
'Captam  Harcourt  has  been  very 
wild,  and  often  does  very  funny 
things,  and  enjoys  a  joke,  like  most 
of  the  officers ;  but  I  don't  think  he 
wouldcommit  bigamy.  That's  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing.' 

'  Do  you  know  any  other  Captain 
HarcourtP'  asked  Emily,  in  an  agony 
of  impatience  P 

'JNo,  mum,'  said  Mrs.  White. 
'  The  only  Captain  Harcourt  in  the 
colony,  I  believe,  is  ike  Captain 
Harcourt  I  have  spoken  of.' 

'  Describe  him—nfo  describe  him,* 
said  Emily ;  for  she  really  began  to 
have  some  misgivings  that  Reginald 
had  forgotten  her  and  himself.  *  Tell 
me,  Mrs.  White,  is  he  tall  P — ^handU 
someP — clever  P' 

'No,  mum;  he  is  short,  stout, 
and  plain,'  replied  Mrs.  White. 
'  As  'to  '  devemess,'  I  can't  say ; 
of  that  I  am  no  judge ;  but  he  is  a 
great  fayourite  with  the  ladies.' 
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advertisement  in  the  paper  he  will 
get  frightened,  and  give  nimsclf  up, 
mum.' 

Mrs.  "White  was  afraid  to  givo 
Emily  these  tidings  of  her  husband, 
lest  tney  should  cause  her  a  fit  of 
illness  and  detain  her  in  the  house 
for  some  days.  She  could  not 
help  pitying  Emily,  but  she  felt 
that  it  would  be  extremely  pre- 
judicial to  her  own  interests  to  permit 
a  person  whom  she  knew  to  be  the 
wife  of  a  convict,  and  that  convict  a 
runaway— perhaps  a  bushranger — 
to  stay  unaer  her  roof,  even  for  a 
short  time,  as  a  lodger.  Mrs.TVhite, 
therefore,  returned  to  Emily,  and 
regretted  that  her  servant  l^clson 
could  give  no  information  of  Eoberts* 
locality ;  and  she  then  recommended 
Emily  to  take  some  repose,  and  be 
prepared  to  get  up  very  early  in  the 
morning  ana  accompany  her  (Mrs. 
White)  to  the  house  of  a  person  who 
was  a  clerk  in  a  government  office, 
and  who  would  be  sure  to  know 
where  her  husband  was  to  be  found. 

*  Coidd  we  not  go  to-night,  if  you 
are  not  too  much  fatigued  r  inquired 
Emily. 

'Impossible!*  said  Mrs.  White. 
'  The  person  whom  I  mean  lives  a 
long  way  off.  Go  to  rest  now,  and 
you  will  rise  quite  refreshed,  and 
able  to  set  out  on  your  journey  in 
the  morning.' 

Emily  went  to  bed ;  but  she  could 
i»ot  sleep.  If  she  closed  her  eyes 
for  a  moment,  the  most  frightful 
visions  presented  themselves.  She 
saw  her  liusband  dancing  before  her 
in  chains,  or  standing  on  a  platform 
which  they  told  her  was  a  gallows ; 
or,  tied  to  a  cart's  tail,  he  was  being 
Hogged,  and  his  blood  streaming  on 
the  road ;  or,  flying  from  his  pur- 
suers, he  was  shot,  wounded  in 
several  parts  of  the  body,  and 
dragged  to  a  prison  by  the  hair  of 
his  head.  Thus  disturbed,  she  re- 
mained awake  the  whole  night,  till 
the  daylight,  for  which  she  so 
anxiously  watched,  came  streaming 
through  the  chinks  in  the  shutters. 
Emily  sprang  up,  and  hurriedly  at- 
tired herself;  but  just  as  she  was 
putting  on  her  bonnet,  the  woman 
servant  knocked  at  her  door. 

*0h,  pray  come  in!'  cried  out 
Emily,  thinking  it  was  Mrs.  White. 
'  I  am  quite  ready.  Gome  in,  Mrs. 
White.*^ 


The  servant  entered,  and  said, 
'  Please,  mum,  it's  me.  I  am  Tery 
sorry  to  say  missis  waa  taken 
very  dangerously  ill  in  the  night, 
mum.  We  had  to  fetch  the  doctor, 
and  thought  she  would  have  died, 
mum.  Wo  were  going  to  wake  «o«, 
mum,  at  one  time,  to  come  dlown 
and  see  missis ;  but  we  did  not  like 
to  disturb  you,  rnrnn,  as  we  thought 
you  were  very  tired.' 

'  I  wish  you  had  called  me — ^I  was 
awake,'  said  Emily.  'But  I  hope 
she  is  better  now  P 

Oh  yes,  mum,  thank  you,  miisis 
is  a  little  better,'  replied  the  woman. 
'  But  the  doctor  says,  mmn,  that  she 
must  be  moved  immediately  off  the 
ground-floor  where  she  now  is ;  and 
uiere  is  no  other  room  but  this, 
mum.' 

'  Dear  me,  how  unfortunate  !*  ex- 
claimed Emily,  abstractedly,  and 
gazing  out  of  the  window.  Emihr 
was  sorry,  of  course,  to  hear  of 
Mrs.  White's  illness,  but  then  her 
'  own  particular  griefs  were  of  that 
flood-gate  and  overwhelming  nature' 
that  th&7  drowned  all  other  thoughts. 
'  Oh,  of  course,'  said  she,  recoUect- 
ing  herself,  '  I  will  vacato  the  room 
at  once;  put  me  anywhere  yoa 
please.' 

'  But  unfortunately, mum,  we  have 
nowhere  to  put  you,'  said  the  woman. 
'  The  room  that  missis  is  now  in 
must  be  given  up  to  the  nurac,  who 
has  been  sent  for.  She  has  a  little 
girl  that  always  comes  with  her, 
mum,  and  she  cannot  do  without  a 
room  to  herself.' 

'  Do  you  know  of  any  other  re- 
spectable lodgings  P'  inquired  £mily. 

'No,  mum,  I  do  not,'  suid  tas 
servant  (for  her  mistress  had  told 
her  exactly  what  to  say).  '  But  it 
strikes  me,  mum,  that  the  best  thing 
you  could  do  would  be  to  go  on 
board  the  ship,  where  you  eoold 
have  a  nice  cabin,  now  that  the  pas- 
sengers are  all  out  of  her,  and  then 
stay,  mum,  till  missis  is  better,  or 
till  you  can  get  a  house.  As  missis 
is  now  asleep,  mum,  I  can  go  witii 
you  to  the  wharf,  and  hire  a  water- 
man's boat  for  you,  which  will  take 
you  on  board,  and  the  boy  will  wheel 
your  boxes  on  the  barrow,  mum.' 

Emily  instantly  adopted  the  su^ 
eestion,  and  thanked  the  woman  for 
her  kind  offer.  '  At  all  eventa,'  sbo 
reasoned,  *  I  shall  see  the  captek 
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the  sooner,  and  he  may  haye  heard 
somethiD^  by  this  time  about  my 
poor  Kegmala.' 

Chaftkb  vm. 

What  was  Captain  Dent's  asto- 
nishment on  seeing  Emily  and  her 
boxes  alongside  the  Lad^  Jane 
Qrey  !  The  vessel  was  lying  out  in 
tiie  stream,  and  no  companion-ladder 
was  yet  rigged.  The  chair  was 
lowered,  and  Emily  once  more  stood 
npon  the  deck,  where  all  was  in  the 
same  state  of  confusion  that  she  be- 
held on  embarking  at  Gravesend. 
When  she  told  the  Captain  what 
had  passed  on  the  previous  night, 
he  could  easily  comprehend  Mrs. 
White's  sudden  and  serious  illness, 
which  had  been  put  on  as  an  excuse 
for  ridding  herself  of  Emily's  pre- 
sence. Captain  Dent  was  vexed 
that  Emily  had  been  so  imprudent 
is  to  tell  Mrs.  White  so  much  of 
her  history,  especially  as  she  had 
been  warned  not  to  do  so ;  but,  poor 
creature !  he  thought  she  had  enough 
agony  of  mind  to  bear  already,  and 
he  was  not  disposed  to  aggravate 
her  sufferings  by  any  useless  re- 
proaches; and  he  therefore  with- 
neld  them.  Emily's  eyelids  were 
red  and  swollen  with  weeping ;  her 
cheeks  were  pale,  and  her  limbs  so 
feeble,  she  was  scarcely  able  to 
stand. 

Captain  Dent  ordfered  her  boxes 
to  be  placed  in  one  of  the  stem 
cabins,  and  he  caused  to  be  removed 
from  his  own  a  couch,  a  table,  and 
an  easy  chair.  The  chief  mate  con- 
tributed a  looking-glass  and  a  toilet- 
table;  and  the  second  mate  gave 
her  some  red  damask  curtains  to 
keep  out  the  glare  of  noon  day,  and 
obstruct  the  view  of  persons  ap- 
proaching or  leaving  the  ship. 

*  You  must  not  tease  mo  now,' 
said  the  Captain  to  Emily,  in  a 
gentle  tone  of  voice,  and  with  a 
cheering  smile  on  his  lips.  'You 
must  have  some  breakfast  in  your 
cabin,  and  then  you  must  ta!ke  a 
composing  draught,  and  he  down — 
you  nad  no  sleep  last  night ;  and  at 
two  o'clock  we  will  dine,  and  then  I 
will  manage  to  go  on  shore  with  you, 
and  devote  myself  to  your  service.* 

Emiljr,  who  was  fairly  exhausted 
with  fatigue  and  want  of  sleep,  felt 
like  a  child  in  the  hands  of  theOiqp- 


tain,  and  promised  to  obey  all  his 
commands.  She  took  the  draughty 
and  slept  soundly  through  all  the 
noise  and  bustle  which  went  on  on 

board  the  ship. 

#        *        •         *         * 

Befireshed  in  mind  and  body, 
Emily  awoke  about  one  o'clock,  and 
prepared  for  dinner.  She  had  a  re- 
markably pretty,  but  rather  slim 
figure ;  ana  the  dress  she  wore  on 
tms  occasion  was  very  becoming--a 
plain  black  silk,  without  any  kind 
of  ornament  except  a  small  topaz 
brooch,  '  Eeginald's'  first  nresent  to 
her.  The  people  on  board  nad  never 
seen  her  look  so  well  or  so  cheerful. 
She  was  still,  perhaps,  under  the 
influence  of  the  opiate  she  had  taken 
—that  is  to  say,  the  happy  feeling 
which  it  often  produces  had  not  en- 
tirely  departed. 

Captain  Dent  and  Emily  landed 
at  a  place  called  Dawes's  Battery, 
at  about  a  quarter  past  three  in  the 
afternoon.  Thence  they  proceeded, 
on  foot,  through  the  Grovemnient 
domain,  towards  that  part  of  the 
town  where  they  were  most  likely 
tofind  a  smallfurnished  cottage,  tobe 
let  on  moderate  terms.  On  the  way, 
Captain  Dent  espied,  at  a  distance, 
a  gang  of  convicts  heavily  ironed, 
and,  guarded  by  some  half-dozen 
soldiers,  mending  the  roads.  He 
immediately  led  ids  charge  in  an- 
other direction  to  avoid  them,  for 
he  feared  it  was  just  possible  that 
'Beginald'  might  be  one  of  that 
gang,  and  that  Emily  might  recog- 
nise nim,  when  an  unpleasant  scene 
would  to  a  certainty  ensue.  But 
before  Emily  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  look  for  a  cottage,  she 
wished  the  Captain  to  take  her  to  the 
office  which  Mi%.  White  had  spoken 
of— the  office  where  she  would  learn 
her  husband's  address.  The  Captain 
objected  to  this,  insomuch  as  he 
thought  it  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory for  him  to  go  alone  to  the  office. 
Emily,  however,  was  so  earnest,  so 
eloquent  in  her  entreaties,  indeed 
she  so  piteously  implored  him,  that 
he  was  compelled  to  yield  to  her 
request.  Accordingly,  he  shaped  his 
course  for  the  office  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Police,  where  the  name, 
description,  and  character  of  every 
person  who  had  been  transported  to 
Sydney,  from  the  foundation  of  the 

eoknj  ap  to  that  date,  were  duly  re- 
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gistered.  They  arrived  at  and  en- 
tered the  office,  Emily  leaning  on 
Captain  Dent's  arm.  He  wished  to 
leave  her  below  while  he  went  up 
stairs,  but  she  clung  to  him,  and 
heard  all  that  passed  between  him- 
self and  one  or  the  clerks,  whom  he 
addressed  across  a  counter,  whereon 
were  spread  a  number  of  huge  books, 
like  ledgers  of  colossal  propor- 
tions. 

*  Could  you  give  me  any  informa- 
tion,' said  Captain  Dent, '  respecting 
a  person  named  Haroourt,  or  So- 
berts,  who  came  out  last  year  in  the 
ship  Medora  V 

'1^0,  sir,'  said  the  clerk,  smiling. 
*  I  wish  I  could.* 

'  A  tall  ^ntleman,  sir,  with  dark 
eyes,'  said  Emily,  anxious  to  assist 
tne  clerk's  memory. 

'  Oh,  thank  you,  mum ;  I  knowthe 
gentleman's  description  perfectly,' 
said  the  clerk,  'though!  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him.' 

*  I  thought  you  knew  where  every 


person  who  came  to  the  colony  in 
an  unfortunate  position  was  to  be 
found,'  said  Captain  Dent. 

'  We  know  where  they  ought  to 
be  found,'  replied  the  clerk;  'but 
they  don't  always  stop  there/ 

At  this  moment  a  messenger 
brought  into  the  office,  and  laid 
upon  the  counter,  a  huge  load  of 
placards,  printed  in  monster  type. 
The  clerk  withdrew  one  of  these 
placards  from  a  bundle  labelled '  So- 
berts,  ali(u  Haroourt,'  and  lianded 
it  to  Captain  Dent.  This  placard 
oontainea  the  substance  of  uie  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Qazette^  and  it 
was  about  to  be  posted  on  the  walls 
of  every  court,  police-office,  prison, 
and  market-place  in  every  town  in 
the  colony,  and  upon  many  of  the 

Erominent  trees  on  the  sides  of  the 
igh-roads.  Enuly's  eyes  hastOy 
scanned  the  placara ;  but  she  had  not 
read  the  whole  of  it,  when  she  dasped 
her  hands,  uttered  a  piercing  shnek, 
and  fell  senseless  on  the  floor. 


MAHOMET'S  SONG. 
Fbom  Gobthb. 

LO,  the  Spring  that  bursts 
From  the  mountain  height. 
Joyous  and  bright 
As  a  flashing  star. 
High  o'er  the  clouds 
In  the  rifls  of  the  rocks, 
'Neath  the  bleak  brushwood. 
Its  youth  was  nursed 
By  spirits  of  good. 

Fresh  as  a  boy 
He  danceth  down, 
Down  from  the  clouds 
On  the  marble  rocks. 
And  backward  shouts 
To  the  sky. 

Through  the  jagged  clefts 
He  dasheth  adown  the  mottled  stones. 
And  with  a  leader's  vanward  tread 
Sweeps  he  his  brother  mountain  rills 
With  him  along. 

Down  in  the  vale  below, 
Flowers  bud  beneath  his  step. 
And  nourished  by  his  breatlu 
The  meadow  blooms  with  life. 
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Yet  shady  vale  detains  him  not, 
Nor  any  flowers  that  twine 
Caressing  round  his  knees. 
And  woo  him  with  fond  eyes : 
On  to  t^e  pUun  he  speeds  his  course. 
Winding  with  snaky  bends. 

Streamlets  nestle 
To  his  waters.    Now  he  marches 
To  the  champai^  silyer-shining, 
And  the  champaign  shines  with  nim, 
And  the  rivers  of  the  champaign, 
And  the  streamlets  of  the  mountains. 
Shout  to  him  and  cry  out, '  Brother ! 
Brother,  take  thj  brothers  with  thee, 
With  thee  to  thme  ancient  father. 
To  the  eternal  Ocean, 
Who  with  outslretch'd  arms  awaits  us, 
Arms  which,  ah !  in  vain  are  open 
To  embrace  his  yearning  children ; 
For  the  hungry  sand  consumes  us 
In  the  dreary  desert ;  yonder 
Sun  drinks  up  our  blood ;  a  mountain 
To  a  marish  dams  us !    Brother, 
Take  thy  brothers  of  the  champaign. 
Take  thy  brothers  of  the  mountain. 
With  thee,  with  thee,  to  thy  sire !' 

Come,  come  all ! 
And  now  swells  he 
Statelier.    The  banded  rivers 
Bear  their  monarch  high  aloft. 
And  along  in  triumph  roUing 
Gives  he  names  to  re^ons ;  cities 
Grow  amain  beneath  ms  feet. 

On  and  ever  on  he  rushes ; 
Spire  and  turret  fiery-crested. 
Marble  palaces,  the  creatures 
Of  his  wealth,  he  leaves  behind. 

Pine-built  houses  bears  the  Atlas 
On  his  giant  shoulders.    O'er  his 
Head  a  thousand  pennons  rustle. 
Floating  faryifaa  the  breezes. 
Tokens  of  hislMfaBty. 


And  so  beareth  he  his  brothers, 
And  his  treasures  and  his  children 
To  their  primal  sire  expectant, 
All  his  bosom  throbbing,  heaving 
With  a  wild  tumultuous  joy. 
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BELGIUM,  LEOPOLD.  AND  THE  DUKE  OF  BEABANT  IN 
EELATION  TO  FBANCE  AND  TO  EUROPE. 


ALTHOUGH  that  portion  of  the 
Low  Countries  which  is  denomi- 
nated Belgium  is  inconsiderable  in 
superficial  extent;  yet,  when  we 
consider  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the 
political  and  ^geographical  peculi- 
arity of  its  position  in  reference  to 
France,  to  England,  and  to  Germany 
— and,  moreover,  its  natural  ana 
acquired  wealth,  the  character  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  the  events  of 
which  that  country  has  been  the 
theatre,  it  must  be  at  once  conceded 
that  the  importance  of  the  subject 
is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  kingdom,  one 
of  the  smallest  among  European 
States.  Considering  the  present 
condition  of  Europe — the  cliaoges 
that  have  taken  place  in  France 
within  the  last  five,  and  more  espe- 
cially within  the  last  two  years — 
the  attitude  of  Kussia,  the  uneasy 
and  restless  position  of  Germany, 
and  the  general  sense  of  insecurity 
as  to  the  future  which  prevails  in 
each  of  those  states,  it  cannot  be 
thought  inopportime  to  cast  a  glance 
on  a  country  which  has  been  for 
centuries  the  battle-field  of  Europe 
—the  arena  on  which  hostile  armies 
have  struggled  for  dominion  or 
for  victory.  It  was  long  ago  said 
by  Strada,  that  Mars,  a  traveller 
in  all  countries,  had  specially 
chosen  his  abode  in  Belgium;* 
and  although  there  is  somewhat 
more  of  hyperbole  than  of  history 
in  this  remark,  yet  it  is  certain 
that  in  ancient  and  mediopval,  as 
well  as  in  modem  times,  Belgium 
has  been  a  battle-field  oftener  than 
any  other  European  country. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter 
into  a  record  of  transactions  related 
by  Cffisar  or  Tacitus,  but  without  ad- 
verting to  the  times  of  Drusus  orGer- 
manicus — without  dwelling  on  the 
exploits  of  Charlemagne,  of  Charles 
the  Eash,  or  putting  under  contribu- 
tion the  Chronicles  of  Froissart,  Mon- 
strelct,  and  Comines,  we  need  but 
come  to  the  times  of  Charles  V.  and 
Philip  II.  to  prove  that  almost  every 
province  in  Belgium  has  been  t)ie 
scene  of  some  memorable  contest  or 


struggle.  InthereignsofXiOuiBXiy. 
and^y.  Belgium  enjoyed  no  re- 
spite from  the  certaminis  gaudia. 
Ill  1744,  100,000  Frenchmen  were 
in  Flanders ;  and  in  1746,  the  me- 
morable year  of  the  battle  of  Fon- 
tenoy,  the  greater  part  of  Hainault 
and  Brabant,  aa  well  as  the  city  of 
Brussels  itself,  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  French.  From  the 
period,  indeed,  of  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle  to  the  death  of  the 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  Belgium 
enj  oyed  im wonted  repose.  IBut  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Joseph  II., 
this  repose  was  troubled  by  a 
monarch  who  was  in  advance  of 
his  people,  and  who  wished  to  make 
them  at  a  bound  as  intelligent  and 
philosophical  as  himself. 

Tlie  good  feelings  and  benevolent 
intentions  of  this  monarch  have  not 
been  questioned  by  history  ;  but  it 
is  now  generally  acknowledged  that 
he  was  as  much  before  his  age 
as  some  of  his  house  in  our  own 
day  have  been  behind  it ;  and  tba 
consequence  was,  that  his  intentions 
were  misinteipreted,  and  his  polk^ 
misunderstooa. 

The  people  of  the  Low  Countries 
had  been,  before  his  time,  imbued 
with  a  great  deal  of  the  fanaticism 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  prevalence 
for  a  long  series  of  years  of  the 
Spanish  sway  had  taught  them  to 
aamire  the  pompous  and  ceremo- 
nious observances  of  the  Homan- 
catholio  faith,  as  practised  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  had  accustomed 
them  to  look  on  processions  of 
monks  and  fiiars,  and  comma* 
nities  of  nuns  and  heguinet  as 
indispensable  accessories  of  their 
faith  and  doctrine.  When,  there- 
fore, Joseph,  by  his  edicts  from 
Vienna,  sought  with  a  stroke  of  his 
imperial  pen  to  regulate  and  refona 
the  religious  institutions  and  disci- 
pline of  Belgium,  to  lessen  the  nimi- 
oer  of  religious  houses,  to  diminish 
the  numbers  of  monks  and  nuns— 
to  abolish  several  festivals  and  pro- 
cessions, and  to  correct  the  abuses 
prevailing  in  reference  to  her  masseSy 
and  other  points  not  necessary  to 


*  Plane  ut  in  alias  terraa  peregrinari  Man  ac  circumferre  bellwn,  hie 
tedem  Jixisie  rideatur. 
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mention  here,  he  desired  to  make 
a  reyolution  without  the  aid  and 
against  the  wishes  of  his  people — a 
people  who  were  bj  no  means  pre- 
pared to  go  these  lengths. 

Revolntions  of  this  or  any  other 
kind,  as  was  profoundly  said  by  the 
Abbe  de  Iradt,  himself  Arch- 
bishop of  Mechlin,  are  nerer 
made,  for  they  arrive  of  themselves 
and  spontaneously  in  the  fidl  and 
proper  time.  To  force  them  on 
an  unwilling  or  reluctant  nation  is 
A  proof  rather  of  indiscreet  and 
zealous  enthusiasm  than  of  legis- 
lative or  executive  wisdom.  When, 
in  addition  to  these  mandates, 
Joseph  by  another  edict  declared 
the  religious  orders  relieved  from 
any  dependance  on  their  foreign 
superiors,  and  when  he  went  the 
further  length  of  forbiddiug  the 
Belfnan  bishops  to  resort  to  the  see 
of  Borne  to  obtain  those  marriage 
dispensations,  which  they  were 
henceforth,  with  his  Soyal  and  Im- 
perial permission,  to  grant  from 
their  own  authority,  he  discontented 
not  only  the  people,  but  the  clergy; 
and  his  subsequent  suppression  d 
monasteries  and  convents,  and  ab- 
sorption into  his  own  hands  of  public 
instruction,  still  further  exacerbated 
general  discontent.  Nor  were  his 
political  innovations,  though  some 
of  them  wise  and  salutary,  more  to 
the  taste  of  the  nation;  and  the 
consequence  was,  a  struggle  be- 
tween the  states  and  the  monarch, 
commencing  with  sedition,  and  end- 
ing in  revolution. 

The  dissensions,  strifes,  and 
anarchy  produced  by  a  monarch 
whose  mtentions  were  the  most  bene- 
volent and  ptriotic,  did  not  perish  or 
die  with  him.  It  was  not  till  his 
successor,  Leopold,  had  made  sun- 
dry efforts,  by  arms,  by  negotiation, 
and  by  concessions,  that  Belgium 
again  submitted  to  Austrian  do- 
minion. The  period  of  reunion  was, 
however,  short.  The  events  whidi 
had  occurred  from  1781  to  1793,  had 
Tendered  Belgium  an  easy  prey  to 
republican  France.  France  appro- 
priated and  annexed  the  Belgian 
territory  in  a  manner  as  short  and 
summary  as  has  been  since  adopted 
by  our  American  neighbours  ;  and 


when  already  for  ten  years  Imperial, 
France  was  vanquished  in  1814, 
Belgium  was  again  restored  to 
Europe,  to  become  the  creature  of 
treaties  and  congresses.  The  Trea^ 
of  Paris,  of  the  30th  May,  1814, 
promised  to  HoUand  an  increase  of 
territory;*  and  this  increase  was 
made  at  the  expense  and  to  the  pre* 
judice  of  Belgium.  The  sad  history 
of  the  fifteen  years  union  of  the  two 
countries  maybe  read,  as  M.  No- 
thomb  (now  Belgian  ambassador  at 
Berlin)  says,  in  these  words  of  the 
treaty  of  Paris.  The  adjunction  of 
Belgmm  to  Holland  created  no  new 
people,  revivified  no  ancient  na- 
tionality. HoUand  represented,  in 
a  material  and  mercantile  sense,  the 
ac<}uirer,  and  Belgium  the  thingac- 
quired.  Bishop  Burnet,  in  his  ISU' 
tary  of  his  Own  Times,  tells  us  that 
a  proposition  of  joining  the  Nether- 
lands to  HoUana  was  made  to  Wil- 
liam III.,  but  that  he  rejected  it  on 
account  of  the  difference  of  religious 
opinions ;  and  in  this  the  sagacious 
monarch  seems  to  have  acted  with 
his  usual  knowledge  and  judgment. 
Another  William  of  Holland,  in 
1814,  acted  however  on  different 
views,  and  the  result  was  a  forced 
union  of  two  nations  possessing  no 
natural  attraction,  but  rather  a  very 
great  repulsion  towards  each  other. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  amongthe 
principal  statesmen  flourishing  fontj 
yean  a^o,  there  prevailed  a  cordial 
and  friendly  regard  towards  both 
the  Sling  of  Hol&nd  and  his  eldest 
son  and  heir,  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  had  served  in  our  armies  amd 
distinguished  himself  under  our 
banners.  But  irrespective  of  the 
respect  borne  to  the  character  of  the 
father  as  an  ec[uitable  and  honest 
man,  and  the  kmdly  feeling  evinced 
towards  the  son,  it  would  be  di£Scult 
to  discover  any  reasons  of  state  for 
thus  transferring  one  country  to 
another  as  a  simple  addition.  It  is 
true,  the  treaty  of  London  stipulated 
that  the  fusion  of  the  countries 
should  be  intimate  and  complete; 
and  that  the  act  of  acceptance  of 
the  protocol  of  the  London  con- 
ference, signed  at  the  Hague  on  the 
2l8t  July,  stated  that  the  two  coun- 
tries '  should  only  form  one  and  the 


*  The  words  of  the  Treaty  are  these  : — 'La  Hollande  plaoee  sous  la  soaverainete 
de  la  maiaon  d'Orange  reoevra  un  aoeroissement  de  territoire.' 
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same  state,  to  be  f(oyemcd  by  the 
constitution  abeady  established  in 
Holland,  to  be  mooified  by  common 
accord.'  But  it  is  easier  to  proclaim 
fusion  on  paper  than  to  carry  it  into 
practice  in  reality.  "Whatever  may 
be  the  good  intentions  of  indi- 
viduals, it  is  not  always  in  the 
power  of  men  to  extin^ish  the  bit- 
ter and  deep-rooted  hatreds,  reli- 
gious and  political,  which  have  been 
handed  down  from  father  to  son 
during  a  succession  of  generations. 
Por  centuries  previous  to  these  pro- 
tocols, the  Belgians  had  been 
taught  to  despise  the  Dutch  as  a 
grasping,  monev-getting,  unfeeling, 
and  uncivilized  people ;  and  the 
Dutch  had  in  their  turn  been  taught 
to  regard  the  Belgians  as  a  super- 
stitious, a  bigoted,  and  a  slavish 
race.  Was  it  likely,  then,  that  any 
rulers,  however  wise  and  well  inten- 
tioned,  could  succeed  in  reconciling 
elements  so  discordant.  Nations  and 
communities  of  men  do  not  in  an  in- 
stant forget  differences  of  religion,  or 
of  civil  and  social  habitudes,  or  those 
commercial  and  political  rivalries 
which  come  home  to  the  business 
andpockets  of  men. 

We  have  no  wish  to  malign  the 
memory  of  the  King  of  Holland. 
He  was  a  man  of  business-like  habits 
and  excellent  intentions,  in  whom  a 
first  rate  merchant  was  spoiled.  His 
object  was  to  make  his  country 
prosperous,  and  to  render  Holland 
and  Belgium  great  fields  of  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  speculation. 
To  these  ends  he  dedicated  his  ener- 
gies with  a  zeal  worthy  of  Lombard 
or  New  Broad-street,  and  an  activity 
comparable  to  that  of  Manchester 
or  Bochdale.  Sober  in  his  habits, 
simple  in  his  tastes,  punctual  in  all 
his  engagements,  fona  of  money  even 
to  parsimony,  he  yet  had  so  much 
of  the  merchant  in  his  composition, 
that  he  would  spare  from  his  hoard 
large  sums  to  advance  any  promising 
speculation  presenting  the  proba- 
bility of  success.  These  qualities 
naturally  endeared  him  to  his  Dutch 
subjects.  But  they  found  less  fa- 
vour at  the  hands  of  the  Belgians, 
among  whom  his  Majesty  passed  as 
a  person  of  a  cold,  an  austere,  and 
an  obstinate  nature,  as  a  king  priding 
himself  upon  the  fact  of  his  being  a 
Dutchman,  and  professing  a  different 
faith  from  the  majority  of  his  new 


subjects.      Difference!     sucli     u 
these  engendered  some  imaginmr 
and  some   real  ffrievancea,    which 
ultimately  ripenea  into  national  ani- 
mosity   and   universal    discontent. 
Trial  by  jury,  for  instanoe,    wa« 
abolished ;  the  Dutch  language  was 
imposed  on  all  functionarieB,  civil 
ana  military ;  partiality  so  j^rosa  as 
to  amount  almost  to  an  ezcmaion  of 
Belgians  was  exhibited  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  offices,  civil    and 
military  ;  taxation  was  unjustly  and 
oppressively  pressed  on   Belgium, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  by  the 
king  to  suppress  the  Boman-catholio 
colleges  and  schools,  substituting  in 
their  place  a  philosophical  oollege» 
and  a  species  of  State  or  GrOTem- 
ment  education.    These  acts  were 
as  imprudent  as  those  of  Joseph  the 
Second  in  1786 ;  indeed,  still  more 
imprudent,  for  King  William  had 
the  failure  of  an  able  monarch  thirfy 
years  before  as  a  solemn  warning. 
It  WAS  an  expression  of  'William» 
styled  the  Taciturn,    that  un    ro» 
ne  peut  pas  par  ordonnance  alUrtr 
rStat  du  pays;  yet  in  defiance  of 
this  axiom,  and  of  a  monitory  ex- 
ample, the  King  of  Holland  perse* 
vered  in  his  headlone  course. 

The  result  is  well  Icnown.  In  the 
days  of  September,  1830,  there  oe- 
curred  an  emeute  at  Brussels,  which 
cost  him  and  his  family  the  crown 
of  Belgium,  and  which,  in  its  re- 
sults, contributed  to  place  the  sceptre 
in  the  hands  of  that  wise  and  politie 
prince  who  now  guides  and  j^Tems 
Belgium  under  tne  name  of  Leo- 
pold I.  Though  wholly  unprepared 
for  the  Belgian  B«volution— though 
taken  unawares  by  the  want  of 
judgment  and  dexterity  exhibited 
by  the  Netherland  statesmen,  and 
tne  entire  absence  of  energ^y  and 
military  skill  exhibited  by  the  jPrince 
of  Orange,  and  regretting  the  fall  of 
William  as  a  catastrophe,  still  the 
late  Duke  of  Wellington,  albeit  fully 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  circum- 
stances, refused  to  interfere  by  foroe 
of  arms.  That  great  and  good  nun 
intimated  to  the  Belgian  deputa- 
tion sent  to  England,  that  if  thsj 
abstained  from  embroiling  Europe, 
Great  Britain  would  not  interfere  in 
their  internal  concerns. 

For  some  months  the  position  of 
affairs  was  anything  but  cheering. 
Though  the  prudence  and  talents  of 
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Frinoe  Leopold,  as  well  as  his  con- 
nexion with  the  British  Eoyal  family, 
had  caused  his  name  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  at  an  early  stage  of  the 
Beyolution  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Crown,  yet  the  fact  that  the  Great 
Powers  still  clun^  to  the  hope  of  a 
settlement,  by  which  the  sovereignty 
would  be  secured  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  interfered  to  prevent  the 
open  adoption  of  his  candidature.  It 
should,  moreover,  be  remembered, 
that  the  Duke  of  Nemours  was  also 
on  the  lists,  and  that  there  were  not 
wanting  Bonapartist  candidates  in 
the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Leuch- 
tenberg  and  Achille  Murat.  But 
although  Prince  Leopold  abstained 
from  giving  any  sanction  to  the  ex- 
ertions that  were  being  made  in  his 
favour,  yet  so  high  did  his  character 
on  examination  stand,  that  early  in 
April  it  was  apparent  that  a  majority 
would  be  secured  for  that  prince, 
whose  name  was  received  wiUiout  a 
negative  inNovember,  1830.  Though 
of  the  Eeformed  Faith,  it  is  a  noto- 
rious circumstance  that  Leopold,  in 
an  early  stage  of  his  candidatare, 
received  the  assistance  and  support 
of  the  Boman-catholic  clergy  and 
laity.  His  principal  opponents  were 
among  the  Orangists  and  French 
movement  party,  but  these  were 
but  a  fraction  of^^the  Nation. 

In  his  first  interview  with  the 
deputation  which  came  to  offer  him 
the  crown,  Leopold  exhibited  a  sense 
and  simplicity,  and  frankness,  indi- 
cative ot  the  sagacity  and  elevation 
of  his  character.  '  All  my  ambition,' 
said  he, '  is  to  contribute  to  the  wel- 
fare of  my  fellow  creatures.  While 
yet  young,  I  found  myself  in  so 
many  difficult  and  singular  situations 
that  I  have  learned  to  consider  power 
only  with  a  philosophic  eye.  I  never 
coveted  it  but  for  the  sake  of*doing 
good,  durable  good.  Had  not  certain 
political  difficulties  arisen  (said  this 
candidate  for  a  throne)  which  ap- 
X>eared  to  me  essentially  opposed  to 
the  independence  of  Greece,  I  should 
now  be  m  that  country,  and  yet  I 
never  attempted  to  conceal  from  my- 
self the  difficulties  of  my  position. 
I  am  aware  how  desirable  it  is  that 
Belgium  should  have  a  sovereign  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  peace  of 
Europe  is  in  it.'  Leopold  at  once 
saw  that  the  part  to  be  played  by 
the  f  atare  Xing  of  Belgium  was  not 


a  rash  and  adventurous  but  a  pradent 
part.  The  task  for  the  new  king  of 
this  small  territory  was  not  to  com- 
mit the  country  with  the  different 
powers,  but  to  reconcile  it  with 
Europe.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
dechne  the  throne  unless  he  could 
reconcile  the  welfare  and  indepen- 
dence of  his  future  kingdom  with 
the  general  interests  of  the  European 
states.  Happily,  by  means  of  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  the  withdrawal  of  incom- 
patible pretensions  on  the  part  of 
the  Belgians,  affairs  were  smoothed, 
and  on  the  4th  of  Jime  Leopold 
was  proclaimed  king  of  the  Belgians 
by  a  majority  of  152  out  of  196  votes, 
imder  the  express  proviso  that  he 
should  accept  the  constitution,  and 
swear  to  maintain  the  national  inde- 
pendence and  territorial  integrity. 

This  result  was  obtained  b^  a  con- 
duct strictly  passive  and  dignified  on 
the  part  of  his  Boyal  BUghness.  No 
solicitations  were  used.  No  appeals 
were  made  to  prejudices  or  passions. 
No  money  or  largesses  were  ex- 
pended in  gaining  over  the  journals 
or  the  people,  or  those  loud  talkers 
that  mouth  and  rant  in  public  places. 
Of  artifice,  of  deception,  or  of  po- 
pular flattery  or  delusion  there  was 
none.  The  selection  of  Leopold  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people 
was  founded  on  political  and  moral 
grounds,  on  the  stability  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  the  steadiness  and  sa- 
gacity of  his  nature.  Without  effort, 
without  intrieue,  without  one  un- 
worthy compliance,  was  a  crown 
thus  laid  at  the  feet  of  a  prince  who 
made  no  effort,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
obtain  the  glittering  but  penlous 
honour. 

.  "Within  a  very  few  months  after 
his  election  the  new  sovereign  had 
an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  the 
coolness  and  courage  by  which  he  is 
distinguished,  at  me  nead  of  the 
Belgian  troops ;  and  before  the  end 
of  tne  year  he  ably  seconded  de 
Brouckere  and  General  Evain  in  or- 
ganizing the  Belgian  army.  He 
worked  daily  for  several  hours  with 
the  minister  and  chief  of  the  staff, 
and  made  excursions  to  inspect  camps 
and  garrisons.  Divisions  and  bri- 
gades were  constantly  passed  in  re- 
view by  him,  and  his  zeal  and  ardour 
had  tilie  effect  of  stimulating  the 
officers  and  encouraging  the  men. 
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The  youthful  experience  of  Leopold 
was  herein  of  eminent  use  to  Iiim. 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  early 
life,  indeed  so  far  back  as  1808,  ho 
had  entered  the  Kussian  service  with 
the  rank  of  general,  later  had  accom- 
panied AJexandor  to  the  congress  of 
Erfurt ;  from  1813  to  the  peace  of 
Paris  he  was  on  the  staff  of  the 
Bussian  army,  exhibiting  that  per- 
sonal bravery  of  which  hehas  always 
given  an  example ;  but  it  is  not  so 
well  known  that  even  thus  early  he 
gave  the  promise  of  military  talents, 
while  he  was  initiated  into  civil 
affairs  by  an  attendance  at  the  Con* 
gress  of  Vienna.  Thus  schooled  in 
military  and  civil  life,  the  king  had 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  his  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  to  play  with 
advantage  to  Belgium  and  with  credit 
to  himself. 

Li  his  household  and  domestic 
arrangements  the  monarch  exhi- 
bited the  simplicity  that  distin- 
fuished  him  at  Claremont,  nor  did 
is  union  with  a  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Orleans,  though  it  im- 
posed on  him  the  necessity  of  en- 
couraging the  elaborate  pageantiy 
of  a  court,  alter  his  personal  habits, 
and  frugal,  unostentatious  tastes. 
The  marriage  of  the  king,  blessed  as 
it  was  with  issue,  did  much  to  con- 
Bolidate  the  new  throne,  but  not- 
withstanding the  good  sense  and  mo- 
deration of  tne  sovereign,  his  task  was 
one  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty. 
There  was  a  war  and  a  French 
party  within  and  without  the  Cham- 
Ders,  and  though  the  dissolution  of 
1833  produced  a  majority  more 
frankly  devoted  to  the  system  of 
peace,  yet  the  opposition  ot  the  Ger- 
man I)iet  in  the  question  of  Luxem- 
bourg had  excited  much  fermenta- 
tion. Orangeist  intrigues  were  also 
rife,  and  the  situation  became  com- 

Slicated  by  Cabinet  discords  and 
issensions.  A  liberal  Eoman-ca- 
tholic  replaced  a  Doctrinaire  Minis- 
try, but  the  high  and  somewhat  ul- 
tra-Homan-catholic  element  soon 
obtained  an  ascendancy  in  the  Cham- 
bers and  in  the  Administration.  The 
unsettled  state  of  Europe  during  the 
course  of  1834  and  1835,  by  ren- 
dering a  continental  war  possible,  if 
not  probable,  obliged  Belgium  to 
continue  its  armaments.  But  from 
1835  till  the  end  of  1837,  the  coun- 
try enjoyed  a  period  of  calm  and 


tranquillity,  during  which  Belgim 
industry  niade  immense  progreaa. 
Duriugall  this  period  the  attentioa 
of  the  King  was,  amidst  a  multitode 
of  other  objects,  more  particulariy 
directed  to  the  necessity  of  a  good 
law  on  public  instruction*  to  the 
greater  development  of  railway  com- 
munication, and  to  a  treaty  of  com- 
merce with  France.  Meanwhiki 
a  commercial  and  rnannfacturinfg 
party  had  sj)rung  up»  which  waa 
sometimes  neither  in  narmony  with 
the  Ministry  or  the  Chamber.  The 
existence  oH  this  third  party  did  not 
arrest  the  progress  of  a  purely  So-> 
man-catholic  narty  in  its  advanee 
to  power,  for  M.  de  Theux  became 
the  chief  of  what  our  neighbouzs 
would  call  a  comhinaiion  purememi 
Catholique,  in  1837,  in  which  a  plaoe 
was  reserved  for  M.  Nothoxnb,  a 
man  of  ability  and  moderate  opin- 
ions. We  mention  these  cireum- 
stances  to  show  the  difficulties  wluch 
the  King  has  had  to  deal  with  in 
the  management  of  parties  swayed 
not  merely  by  strong  political*  out 
also  by  strong  religious  opinions.  In 
every  Ministerial  interregnum,  how- 
ever, his  Majesty  has  displayed  the 
greatest  adroitness  and  tact,  exhi- 
biting neither  prejudice  nor  paaaioot 
but  a  desire  to  bo  guided  by  the  will 
of  the  country.  The  Ministry  of  M. 
de  Theux  lasted  till  the  month  of 
March,  1840,  when  M.  Nothomfab 
who  previously  and  during  its  con- 
tinuance had  rendered  essential 
services  in  regulating  the  differences 
with  Holland,  touching  Limbouig 
and  Luxembourg,  was  rewarded  by 
being  sent  Envoy  to  the  Germanie 
Confederation.  The  discreetness  of 
this  selection,  made  by  the  King 
himself,  was  soon  apparent,  for  the 
Envoy  succeeded  m  cstablishiiig 
frienoly  relations  between  the  Ger- 
manic I}iet  and  his  native  countrf. 
A  Liberal  succeeded  the  Soman- 
catholic  Ministry  of  M.  de  Them; 
of  wliich  M.  Lebeau  and  Charies 
Bogier  were  the  principal  memberit 
and  this  in  its  turn  was  succeeded 
by  a  Moderate  Ministry,  into  which 
M.  Nothomb  entered  as  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  Li  1843,  this  Cabinet 
gave  place  to  another  combinatioii« 
of  which  M.  I^othomb  was  the  head 
— a  combination  which  succeeded  in 
fairly  maintaining  the  balance  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  labaral  par* 
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ties  in  the  interral  between  184S  and 
1845.  These  two  parties  having 
Bubseqaently  coalesced,  this  Minis- 
try retired  from  office,  and  a  Des- 
champs  d'Hoffschmidt,  d*Ancthan, 
and  Van  de  Weyer,  Cabinet  was 
appointed  in  Jolj,  1845,  which  was 
not  of  long  duration.  M.  Van  de 
Weyer,  Tanquiahed  by  the  Parti 
Pretre,  was  obliged  to  retire,  and 
De  Theux,  the  representative  of 
high  Eoman-catholic  opinions,  at 
the  close  of  1846  again  entered  the 
Cabinet,  in  which  he  remained,  if 
we  mistake  not,  till  the  elections 
of  1847  had  concluded. 

These  elections  were  considerably 
influenced  by  a  meeting  of  Liberals, 
which  had  taken  place  at  Brussels 
in  the  July  of  1846,  and  at  which 
three  hundred  and  sixty  persons 
were  present.  At  this  meeting  the 
most  celebrated  speaker  was  Frere 
Orban,  an  advocate  of  Li^ge,  who 
subsequently  became  Minister.  The 
principal  points  for  which  these 
gentlemen  contended  were  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  electoral  qualification  to 
forty  francs.  2nd,  The  indepen- 
dence of  the  civil  over  the  ecclesias- 
tical power.  3rdly,  Hie  exclusive 
power  of  the  State  over  public  in- 
struction without  the  official  inters 
ference  of  the  clergy.  4thly,  The 
emancipation  of  the  inferior  clergy 
from  the  oppressive  interference  of 
the  bishops.  As  a  set  off  to  this 
political  congross  at  Brussels  the 
oishops  and  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Boman-catholic  Church  celebrated 
at  Li^ge  the  600th  anniversary  of 
the  procession  of  the  holy  sacrament. 
So  that  there  was  a  religious  de- 
monstration as  well  as  a  political 
one,  both  of  which  were  meant  by 
their  authors  to  have  a  significancy 
with  the  executive. 

The  elections  of  1847  put  an  end 
to  a  Ministry  prepared  only  to  ele«- 
Tate  and  favour  the  parti  pritre,  A 
new  Cabinet,  composed  of  moderate 
liberals,  was  formed,  containing 
within  its  ranks  MM.  !Rogier, 
d'Hofischmidt,  de  Hauss7,yedt,and 
General  Chazal.  The  king  on  this 
occasion  no  longer  hesitated  to  give 
his  countenance  to  this  manifestation 
of  publii)  opinion. 

We  enter  into  these  particn^ 
lars  to  show  with  what  unceasing 
watchfulness  and  circumspection 
party  dianges  must  be  regarded  in 


Belgium  by  the  ehief  of  a  State  i& 
such  proximate  contact  with  France ; 
for  there  is  no  extravagant  opinion 
or  doctrine  prevalent  in  Jramoe 
whidi  may  not  be  transplanted  into 
Belgium,  or  which  may  not  have  aa 
effect  on  its  political  or  financial 
position.  Thus,  for  example,  when, 
m  1840,  the  position  assumed  by  M. 
Thiers  on  the  Eastern  question 
obliged  France  to  arm,  if  not  to  as- 
sume a  threatning  attitude,  the  Bel- 
gian Chambers,  with  a  view  to  cause 
the  neutrahty  of  the  country  to  be 
respected,  voted  an  augmentation  of 
30,000  men  to  the  e&ctive  of  the 
army. 

We  have  already  shown  that  at 
the  close  of  1830,  and  during  the 
eari^  portion  of  1831,  Bonapartist 
intrigues  were  prevalent  in  Bruss^ 
and  in  the  considerable  towns  of 
Belgium.  The  consanguinity  of  the 
Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  whose  pre- 
tensions were  at  one  time  put  forth, 
revived  the  intrigues  of  the  Impe- 
rialists, and  fillea  the  country  with 
the  active  partisans  of  a  dynasty 
which  had  not  renounced  its  preten- 
sions to  the  French  throne.  So<m 
after  the  election  of  Leopold  also, 
as  we  before  stated.  Colonel  Murat 
arrived  in  Brussels,  it  is  now,  and 
was  then  known,  with  sinister  ob- 
jects, and  the  Belgian  as  well  as  the 
jParisian  police  could  prove  that 
Bonapartist  agents  abounded  in 
Brussels  in  October,  1836,  and  in 
July  and  August,  1840,  antecedent 
and  subsequent  to  the  events  of 
Strasbourgh  and  Boulogne.  Nor 
was  this  the  only  danger  of  a 
political  propagand  which  the  Bel- 
gian kingdom  encountered.  For 
notwithstanding  that  when  the 
French  revolution  of  1848  brc^e 
out  the  Bo^er  Ministry  had  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  a  more  solid  basis 
to  the  constitution  of  1848 ;  notwith- 
standing that  the  Chambers  had  for 
some  time  before  exhibited  a  laud- 
able economy,  nevertheless  a  po$9^ 
of  propapmdists  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating m>m  France  to  the  Belgian 
frontiers.  The  chiefs  of  this  expe- 
dition were  two  Belgians,  a  Gerinaa 
and  Swiss.  They  succeeded  in 
arriving  at  the  village  of  MUquons 
Tout,  but  were  there  warmly  re- 
ceived and  soon  dispersed  by  a  body 
of  Belgian  troops,  who  made  a  gooa 
Bomber  of  prisoners.    Neither  tiie 
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news  of  the  eTents  in  France,  nor  of 
this  foray  of  propagandists  dismayed 
the  king;.  His  majesty  openly  de- 
clared that  he  was  at  the  orders  of 
the  nation,  and  that  it  was  for  the 
nation  to  decide  whether  he  should 
continue  to  wear  or  to  lay  down  a 
constitutional  crown.  This  straight- 
forward and  sensible  declaration 
produced  an  instantaneous  and  ad- 
mirable effect.  The  confidence  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  Belgian 
people  was  augmented,  the  very  few 
discontented  were  scared,  and  the 
Chambers  granted  an  extraordinary 
impost  of  eight-twelflhs  on  real  pro- 
perty, and  a  loan  of  twenty-five 
milhons  of  francs,  and  guaranteed 
the  payment  of  an  issue  of  thirty 
millions  of  francs  in  bank  notes. 
The  conduct  of  the  Ministers  of  the 
king  was  not  less  judicious.  They 
presented  a  bill  for  lowering  the 
franchise,  and  abolished  the  tax  on 
newspapers,  so  that  if  any  discon- 
tent existed  it  was  neutralized  by 
these  means.  The  new  electoral 
law  produced  a  more  liberal  Cham- 
ber, reducing  by  a  third  the  party 
of  which  the  ola  ultramontanes,  or 
clerical  section,  was  composed.  But 
although  the  number  of  this  party 
was  reduced,  still  they  occasionally 
coalesced  with  the  revolutionary  or 
movement  party. 

In  November,  1849,  the  Belgian 
Government  concluded  a  ten  years' 
commercial  treaty  with  France, 
founded  on  the  basis  of  reci- 
procity, a  treaty  in  which  his 
Majesty  took  a  personal  interest. 
It  was  in  the  following  year  that 
the  consort  of  Leopold  was  seized 
with  an  illness  which  terminated 
fatally,  to  the  bereavement  of  tlie 
monarch,  and  the  great  regret  of 
the  nation.  It  was  a  compensation 
to  the  people,  however,  to  know 
that  a  successor  was  assured  to 
his  Majesty  in  the  person  of  the 
Duke  of  Brabant,  then  in  his  six- 
teenth, now  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
and  that  a  second  son  and  a  daughter 
were  further  left  to  perpetuate  a  race 
so  justly  dear  to  the  nation.  In  the 
course  of  1850,  too,  a  partial  change 
took  place  in  the  Mmistry,  which 
was  placed  in  a  position  of  some 
difficulty  in  consequence  of  reduc- 
tions to  the  amount  of  twenty-five 
milhons  of  francs,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  introduce  into  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  army.     Further 


difficulties  arose  in  oonseqnence  of 
the  rejection  bj  the  Senate  of  the 
tax  on  successions.  The  Ministry 
did  not  retire  before  this  faotioos 
vote,  and  the  Senate  waa  dissolved. 
Though  the  events  which,  occurred 
in  France  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1851,  had  undoubtedly  some 
influence  on  Belgium,  and  gave 
cause  to  a  certain  misgiyinff  and 
disquietude,  yet  they  in  no  aegree 
operated  to  render  tne  nation  weaiy 
of  constitutional  government.  On 
the  contrary,  boui  Chambers  and 
people  rejoiced  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Prince  to  whom  they  had  con- 
fided their  destinies  had  shown  him- 
self worthy  of  their  choice.  At  a 
time  when  the  ablest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished men  in  France  were  in 
prison  or  in  exile,  Leopold  was  ac- 
knowledged by  his  people  as  the 
model  of  a  trufy  constitutional  king. 
In  the  dajB  of  the  elder  Bouxbons, 
when  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X. 
obliged  certain  regicides*  conven- 
tionalists, and  Bonapartists  to  leave 
the  kingdom  of  France,  these  expa- 
triated exiles  found  a  refuge  at 
Brussels,  under  Williani  m  the 
Netherlands,  who  gave  an  asylum 
to  Barr^re  and  Barras,  to  Grsffoire, 
to  David,  and  many  others.  In  the 
last  proscriptions  of  all  that  is  dis- 
tinguished and  enlightened  in 
France,  the  greater  number  of  the 
refugees  of  1851  flocked  to  Brussels^ 
to  Bruges,  or  to  Malines.  In  these 
towns  may  now  be  found  the  Chsn- 
gamiers,  the  Bedeaus*  the  Lefloi* 
the  Lamoricieres,  the  Cluurras,  at* 
tracted  by  the  centrality  of  the  po- 
sition, by  the  perfect  liberty  which 
they  enjoy  under  the  shadow  of  a 
free  constitution,  as  well  as  bj 
the  proximity  of  Belgium  to  m 
land  of  their  birth  and  affections^ 
The  perfect  freedom  which  these 
exiles  enjoved  on  a  soil  so  near  te 
that  of  France,  the  ^  respect  and 
consideration  with  which  tney  weit 
treated,  gave  umbrage  to  the  morose 
and  gloomy  spirit  who  has  for  a 
moment  extinguished  the  libertiei 
of  France.  The  French  envoy  tX 
Brussels,  a  son  of  the  Secretary  and 
Minister  of  the  first  Bonaparte,  the 
Duke  of  Bassano,  waa  instmctedt  a 
December,  1851,  to  complain  sod 
threaten ;  and  in  the  year  1852  these 
complaints  and  threats  became 
louder  and  more  bitter  in  ezpR 
The  language  of  the  Belgian 
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was  taken  exception  to,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  prosecutions  should 
be  commenced  against  certain  jour- 
nals, and  if  convictions  could  not  be 
obtained,  that  more  stringent  laws 
should  be  passed  by  the  Chamber. 
Kepresentations  of  this  kind  are 
rarely  made  between  friendly  and 
independent  states,  and  should  never 
be  resorted  to  unless  in  extreme 
eases.  But  France  went  beyond 
this.  It  was  gravely  stated  in  the 
Grovemment  press  of  Paris  that 
Belgium  was  under  a  heavy  pecu- 
niary obligation  to  France,  and  that 
unless  the  Belgians  exhibited  a 
more  docile  and  subservient  spirit, 
demands  would  be  made  of  reim- 
bursement of  the  expenses  to  which 
France  was  put  in  sending  a  French 
army  to  Antwerp  in  1831. 

While  this  imperious  and  undig- 
nified language  was  being  held  bv 
journals  existing  only  by  the  will 
and  arbitrary  pleasure  of  the  French 
Government,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  Belgian  army  was  on  more  than 
one  point  bein^  tampered  with  by 
French  emissaries,  and  that  some  of 
the  clergy  were  indoctrinated  with 
the  idea  that  the  great  champion  of 
their  faith  was  the  Emperor  of 
France.  Notwithstanding  these 
covert  intrigues  and  mdecent 
threats,  nothing  could  be  fairer  than 
the  conduct  of  the  Belgian  Ministry 
and  Chamber.  While  temperate 
and  candid  discussion  was  tolerated 
in  the  press,  everything  like  wanton 
abuse  and  provocation  was  re- 
strained. Prosecutions  were  com- 
menced in  one  or  two  instances,  and 
were  carried  on  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  juries,  who  did  their 
duty  fairly.  The  Chambers,  too, 
passed  a  new  law,  and  public  men 
in  Belgium  of  all  parties  seemed  de- 
termined, while  maintaining  the 
independence  of  the  country,  U>  gyre 
no  onence  to  France  or  its  ruler. 

This  moderation  and  temperance 
did  not  satisfy  ultra-Imperialists. 
It  was  proclaimed  aloud  in  the  Go- 
vernment press,  by  the  familiars  of 
the  Tuileries,  and  in  pamphlets 
published  by  retainers  of  the  Bona- 
partes,  that  the  Ehine  was  the  natu- 
ral boundary  of  France,  and  that  if 
Ilussia  or  Austria  should  possess 
themselves  of  a  foot  of  territory  in 
the  East  or  in  ihe  South,  France 
would  march  an  army  to  Antwerp 


or  Brussels.  When  opinions  of  this 
kind  were  enunciated  day  by  day, 
and  when,  iu  addition  to  such  opi- 
nions, specific  facts  were  communi- 
cated by  the  Belgian  ambassador  at 
Paris,  it  of  course  became  a  matter 
of  the  mightiest  importance  for 
Belgium  to  be  preparea  for  any  con- 
tingency that  mignt  happen.  Bel- 
gium, as  Sir  William  Temple  said, 
is  not  of  a  size  to  support  a  large 
army,  nor  of  a  figure  to  be  defended 
by  a  small  one.  But  her  King  and 
people  were  resolved  to  make  every 
efibrt  in  organization  to  maintain 
the  national  independence  at  all 
costs.  Men  and  munitions  were 
both  put  in  requisition.  The  Cabinet 
and  the  Soverei^  at  once  sawthe  im- 
portance of  uniting  more  firmly  the 
bonds  of  friendship  with  Germany. 

Without    going   the    length    of 
maintaining  that  the  Barrier  Trea- 
ties of  1709, 1713,  and  1715,  ought  to 
be  renewed,  Belgian  politicians  and 
statesmen  recognised  the  necessity 
of  being  prepared  against  the  maitihi- 
nations  of  an  Emperor  who  looked 
more  to  his  own  aggrandizement 
than  to  the  repose  of  Europe  or 
the   happiness    and   prosperity  of 
France.     It  was    clear   to    every 
thinking  man  in  Europe  in  1830 
and  1831  that  Belgium  could  not  be 
united  to  France  without  bringing 
about  an  European  war,  and  pos- 
sibly overturning  the  throne  of  Louis 
Philippe.    Nay,   it   was  then   ad- 
mitted as    a    species    of   political 
axiom,  that  a  member  of  the  family 
of  the  King  of  the  French  could 
not    be    aUowed    to    sit   on    the 
Belgian  throne,  and  in  obedience 
to   this   view   entertained    by  the 
European    powers,    the    King    of 
the  French  renounced  the  crown 
for  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Nemours. 
That  which  was  politically  true  and 
expedient    in    1830    and    1831    is 
more  essentially  so  in  1853.    Louis 
Philippe    had    given   hostages    to 
peace.    His  policy,  his  inclinations, 
and  his  interests  lay  in  that  road. 
Not  so  in  the  case  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte.    He  has  given  no 
hostages  to  peace,  and  it  is  oelieved 
his  inclinations,  and  it  is  thought 
his  interests  lie  quite  the  other  way. 
But  there  is  still  further  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  House  of 
Orleans  and  the  family  of  Bonaparte. 
The  crown  of  Belgium  was  not  to 
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be  worn  by  the  King  of  the  French, 
bat  by  hb  son,  with  a  separate  con- 
stitution. The*  kingdom  was  alto- 
gether to  be  governed  as  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom.  Under  a  Bona- 
partUt  regime  it  would  be  merged 
in  the  empire  of  France,  and  the 
country  would  altogether  lose  its 
distinct  individuality,  administra- 
tion, and  nationality.  In  fact,  Bel- 
gium would  become  a  series  of  de- 
partments of  Fmnce,  and  the  empire 
of  France,  in  possession  of  Ostend 
and  Antwerp,  would  have  immense 
facilities  afforded  to  it  for  gaining 
the  moutlis  of  the  Thames  and  the 
Medway.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
that  any  English  or  any  European 
statesman  could  consent  to  see  the 
same  man  governing  at  Paris  and 
Ostend ;  at  Cherbourg, Brest,  Boche- 
fort,  Toulon,  and  Antwerp.  Such 
a  combination  would  render  France 
most  potent — almost  irresistible — 
but  would  it  render  Belgium  happy 
or  prosijerous  ? 

Austria  has  possessed  Belf^ium 
without  making  it  Austrian ;  Holland, 
withoutmaking  it  Dutch;  andFrance, 
both  republican  and  imperial,  has 
possessed  Belgium,  without  making 
it  either  republican  or  imperial,  or 
happy  or  prosperous.  Is  Louis  I^a- 
poleon  Bonaparte  likely  to  succeed 
m  an  attempt  in  whicn  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  failed  ?  Under  a  foreign 
master,  Belgium  was  restive  to 
Philip  II.,  to  Joseph  II.,  nay,  even 
to  ^sapoleon,  whose  fall  it  saw  with- 
out regret.  Under  a  foreign  mas- 
ter, Belgium  resisted  the  Con^jress- 
creatcd  sway  of  William  of  the 
I^etlierlands,  and  rent  his  crown  in 
twain.  Why  was  this?  Because 
these  governments  were  imposed  on 
the  country  —  because  they  were 
not  national  or  racy  of  the  soil. 
The  Belgian  partakes,  as  we  said  in 
an  earlier  part  of  this  article,  of  the 
proud  and  jealous  nature  of  the 
Spaniard,  lie  must  either  have  a 
native- bom  king,  or  a  king  the  off- 
spring of  his  own  choice.  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  is  not  a  native- 
born  Belgian,  and  he  could  never  be 
tlie  offspring  of  the  Belgian  people's 
choice,  like  Leopold.  In  the  terri- 
torial system  of  Europe,  the  merg- 
ing of  Bt^lgium  with  France  is  an 
impo.«sLbility.  The  Bonapartists 
may  try  it,  and  for  a  short  time, 
owing  to  an  accident  or  a  happy 


conjuncture  of  eirmmrtanees,  it  may 
be  successful,  bat  it  most  infallibly 
bring  on  war,  for  it  wonld  ^te  to 
the  French  power  a  preponderanoe 
which  would  wholly  destroy  the 
European  balance.  It  would  alter 
the  relations  of  this  eonntry  with 
the  Continent,  it  would  destroy  the 
independence  of  Holland,and  wholly 
overoear  Germany.  The  nationality 
and  independence  of  the  people  be- 
yond the  Bhine  would  not  be  safe* 
if  France  extended  her  limits  to 
that  river.  The  question  is,  indeed* 
an  old  one.  Louis  XL  in  the 
fifteenth  century  oonceiTed  the 
hope  of  peaceably  uniting  Bel- 
gium with  his  kingdom  by  a  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  of  Bur^ 
gundy ;  but  if  this  union  had  taken 
place  would  England  have  given  up 
Calais  ?  Would  she  not  have  sondit 
to  regain  her  footings  in  Normandyy 
or  to  prevent  the  imion  of  Brittany 
with  the  kingdom  of  France? 
Louis  XIY.,  more  than  two  cen- 
turies after,  sought  to  conquer  that 
Belgium  which  his  predecessor  hsd 
hoped  to  obtain  as  a  marriage 
dowry ;  but  after  a  lon^  saccession 
of  wars,  he  was  foiled  in  nis  attempt 

In  the  eighteenth  ocntnxy  Belgium 
was  twice  upon  the  point  of  being 
erected  into  an  independent  States 
under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Palatine 
House  of  Bavaria.  But  this  project 
which  would  have  put  an  end  to  the 
ambitious  designs  of  France,  twice 
failed. 

France,  under  a  Napoleon  or  s 
Louis  Napoleon^-under  a  repabUo 
or  a  dictator— under  a  conrtitiitioiial 
monarch,  or  under  an  absolute  kin^ 
may  do  what  she  pleases  or  wbift 
seems  best  to  her  within  the  limiti 
of  her  own  territory ;  but  the  mo- 
ment she  proceeds  czterritoriallT» 
to  use  a  word  adopted  from  tM 
French— the  moment  she  makes  aa 
attack  on  the  independence  of  aaj 
other  people,  whether  it  be  the 
people  of  Savoy,  or  of  Holland,  or 
of  Belgium,  that  moment  she  throm 
down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance  to  ill 
Europe.  It  was  not  the  trial  sod 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.  that  ia- 
duced  Great  Britain  in  the  late  wtf 
to  enter  into  the  coalition  against 
France,  but  the  appropriation  sad 
conquest  of  Belgium,  in  1793.  Ua* 
less  the  Queen  and  people  of  E^ 
land  are  prepared  to  lose  dl  Ob» 
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tinental  influence — ^unless  the  people 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  are  prepared 
to  see  their  capitals  in  the  possession 
of  the  Frank,  as  they  were  in  the  last 
war,  they  cannot  consent  to  allow 
France  to  place  her  foot  on  Belgium, 
and  thereby  to  nossess  the  mouths 
of  the  Scheldt,  the  Meuse,  and  the 
Khine,  gaining  a  step  towards  the 
Thames  and  the  Medway,  and  many 
steps  on  the  road  to  Germany  and 
Holland. 

These  considerations  it  is  that 
induced  the  Grerman  Courts,  in  the 
course  of  the  month  of  May,  to  re- 
ceive Leopold  of  Belgium  with  open 
arms,  and  that  further  induced  the 
House  of  Austria  to  agree  to  the 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
with  the  Archduchess  Maria  Hen- 
rietta, the  daughter  of  the  Arch- 
duke Joseph  and  of  the  Archduchess 
Maria  Dorothea,  a  princess  of  Wur- 
temberg.  The  Duke  of  Brabant  is., 
from  all  we  have  read,  and  all  we 
have  heard  of  him,  a  young  prince  of 
distinguished  merit,  of  the  most 
amiable  disposition,  and  solid  quali- 
ties of  mind  and  heart.  He  is  a  son,  in 
every  sense,  worthy  of  such  a  father, 
and  will  find  a  fitting  mate,  both  in 
natural  disposition  and  endowments, 
in  the  princess  whom  he  has  chosen 
as  his  partner  for  life.  But  much  as 
the  young  couple  are  suited  to  each 
other  in  years  and  natural  dis- 
pK>sitions,  it  is  the  moral  and  poli- 
tical fitness  of  the  union  that  has 
weighed  with  the  Courts  of  Aus- 
tria and  Brussels,  and  that  has 
convinced  the  statesmen  of  Eu- 
rope that  this  marriage  wiU  nip 
in  the  bud  the  projects  of  an  un- 
lawful ambition.  We  allude  to 
the  desire  of  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  to  extend  his  frontier  to  the 
Hhine.  The  wisdom  and  temperance 
of  which  Leopold  the  father  has 
given  so  many  and  such  varied 
proofs,  it  is  well  known  to  the  Court 
of  Vienna  are  inherited  by  the  son ; 
and  in  an  European  sense,  nothing 
can  be  more  important  than  that  a 
dynasty  such  as  this  should  be  pre- 
served. From  1848  to  the  present 
day  there  is  no  country  that  has 
been  more  open — we  speak:  in  respect 
to  its  ireeaom  and  its  frontiers — 
to  the  influence  of  every  extrava- 
gant doctrine  and  every  wild  po- 
litical passion  than  Belgium .  There 
have  been  agitations  and  revolu* 


tions  in  France,  and  almost  in  every 
state  in  Grermany,  and  in  these 
countries  religious  dissensions  and 
difierences  have  mingled  with  civil 
broils;  but  in  Belgium,  thanks  to 
the  wisdom,  adroitness,  and  tole- 
rance of  the  Xing,  there  have  been 
neither  ^meutes,  nor  outbreaks,  nor 
bloodshed,  nor  anything  more  for- 
midable liian  changes  in  the  jper- 
Monnel  of  the  Belgian  Ministrv.  It 
is  because  Leopold  has  heartily  de- 
voted himself,  from  1831  and  1832, 
to  his  difficult  task,  that  he  has  been 
successful.  He  has  honourably  and 
conscientiously  fulfilled  his  duties, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  his  people 
have  afibrded  so  many  marks  oi  confi- 
dence and  afiection.  Amember  of  the 
Beformed  Church,  he  has  had  the 
rare  merit  of  contenting  a  people  so 
idtra-Catholic  that  they  have  been 
called  ^^  Catholique  que  ie  Saint 
JPere  lui  mSme,  Conduct  such  as 
this  discloses  profound  sagacity  and 
deep  political  wisdom. 

The  Duke  of  Brabant  has  studied 
in  the  cabinet  of  an  able  master 
and  monitor ;  and  as  by  the  law 
of  the  land  he  has  been  brought 
up  in  the  religion  of  the  nation 
over  which  he  is  to  reign,  it  may 
be  supposed  he  has  an  additional 
reason  for  identifying  himself  with 
a  people  who  owe  to  his  parent 
the  eniovment  of  perfect  prosperity 
and  of  mil  and  entire  liberty,  both 
civil  and  religious.  The  moral  and 
political  importance  of  Belgium  is 
mcreased  in  an  European  sense  by 
the  projected  union  of  the  heir  to 
the  throne  with  an  Austrian  princess. 
It  is  the  convincing  and  diplomatic 
proof  that  Belgium  must  hencefortli 
become  dynastic  in  the  state  system 
of  Europe,  and  that  the  suspicions 
and  mistrusts  which  so  long  existed 
in  the  cabinets  of  what  are  called 
the  Great  Powers  against  this  little 
monarchy  are  now  dispelled.  The 
important  towns  of  Belgium,  in 
giving  their  approbation  and  adhe- 
sion to  this  projected  marriage,  or 
rather  to  this  solemn  betrothal, 
have  shown  that  they  wish  their 
existence  to  be,  as  it  has  been 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  free  and 
independent,  removed  from  all  fo- 
rei^  influence  and  dictation.  The 
Belgian  nation  and  people  desire 
not  political  annihilation,  they  covet 
not  annexation  to»  or  rather  absorp« 
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tion  in,  the  empire  of  France.  No ; 
tbey  desire  to  i)e  as  they  have  long 
been,  Beli^ians,  having  thoughts, 
feelings,  wishes,  and  instincts,  as 
well  as  a  nationality  all  their  own. 
The  Archduchess  Maria  Henrietta 
will  identify  herself  with  all  the 
feelings  of  the  Belgians ;  for  in  the 
traditions  of  her  family  and  home 
she  will  find  it  recorded  that  some 
of  the  brightest  days  of  Belgium 
and  of  Austria  were  those  in  which 
Maria  Theresa  governed  both 
countries.  This  is,  doubtless,  the 
feeling  entertained  by  the  Belgian 
Senate  and  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
S^presentatives,  for  both  one  and 
the  other  responded  to  the  official 
announcement  of  the  marriage  by 
loud  salvos  of  applause. 

The  reception  of  the  king  and  the 
Duke,  too,  by  the  people  on  their 
return  from  Germany  at  Verviers, 
at  Li^ge,  at  Tirlemont,  at  Louvain, 
at  Mechlin,  and  at  Brussels  shows 
that  the  inhabitants  and  bourgeoisie 
of  these  important  places  ratify  the 
choice  of  their  prince,  and  look  to 
the  projected  union  with  entire  hope- 
fulness and  generous  trust.  The 
memory  of  Maria  Theresa  has  been 
preserved  in  Belgium  with  a 
veneration  bordering  upon  rever- 
ence, and  the  worthy  farmers  of 
the  country  and  the  industrious 
shopkeepers  of  the  towns  naturally 
conceive  that  the  great  gi'and- 
daughter  of  a  good  and  a  great 
woman  is  not  without  many  of  the 
Empress's  best  and  brightest  qua- 
lities. It  would,  indeed,  appear  as 
though  this  marriage  wore  the 
complement  and  fulfUment  of  the 
independent  existence  of  Belgium. 
The  sovereign  and  the  people  nave, 
amidst  many  difficulties  and  dan- 
gers, and  in  times  of  the  utmost 
turmoil  and  trouble,  shown  them- 
selves so  prudent  and  yet  so  patriotic, 
so  devoted  to  liberty  and  indepen- 
dence, and  yet  such  friends  of  tran- 
quillity and  order  that  they  have 
conciliated  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  the  most  absolute  and  despotic 
courts.  Even  llussia  now  feels  and 
acknowledges  that  the  mission  of 
Leopold  has  been  a  safe  and  a 
pacific  mission,  and  while  indis- 
pensable to  the  independent  vi- 
tality  of  Belgium,  most  useful  to 
Europe.  It  is  because  it  is  felt 
that  m  the  event  of  anything  hap- 


pening to  the  distinguished  father, 
there  is  a  scion  of  the  house  to 
supply  his  place — una  avulto  non 
deficit  alter — that  the  bridegroom 
of  the  Austrian  Archduclieas  is 
looked  upon  as  '  the  spear  and  shield' 
of  a  nation  which  desires  to  enjoy 
liberty  with  order,  and  religion  witn 
toleration. 

The  people  of  Belgiutii,  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  Engliund,  have  had 
no  prejudices  or  liatreds  against 
the  great  French  nation.  They  feel 
and  Know  that  the  French  people 
are  desirous  of  freedom  at  home  and 
of  peace  abroad.  But  if  an  ambitioua 
ruler  should  make  an  aggression  on 
a  neighbouring  nation,  weak  and  de- 
fenc^ess  as  compared  with  Francot 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the 
Powers  of  Europe  are  prepared  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  ^Belgium, 
as  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  Hie 
treaty  guaranteeing  the  integrity 
and  neutrality  of  Bel^um  is  scarcely 
yet  dry,  and  most  of^the  statesmen 
who  signed  it  are  in  the  land  of  the 
living.  It  is  not  then  to  be  expected 
that  these  eminent  men,  or  rather 
the  powers  which  they  represent, 
will  quietly  allow  a  State  which  they 
called  into  being  to  be  blotted  out 
of  the  map  of  Europe  by  an  indiri- 
dual  who,  raised  to  power  by  con* 
spiracy  and  revolution,  may  lose  aa 
empire  by  the  very  means  and  in* 
struments  to  which  he  resorted  to 
acquire  it  In  the  construction  of 
the  kingdom  of  Belgium  fiussia,  it 
is  true,  acted  no  very  enthnsiastie 
part.  But  Russia  has  since  adhered 
to  Leopold  with  more  friendlineM» 
not  that  she  loves  him  the  morev 
but  the  Emperor  of  France  the  lest. 
Independently,  however,  of  Ausns 
England,  Austria,  and  Prossia  oaa 
maintain  and  defend  the  right,  ud 
preserve  intact  a  settlement  guana- 
teed  hj  solemn  treaty,  any  infraetaoa 
of  which  must  lead  to  graye  compli- 
cations if  not  to  actual  war.  Eng- 
land is  as  little  prepared  to  see 
France  in  possession  of\Antwerp  and 
Ostend  as  Germany  is  prepared  to 
see  her  in  possession  of  tne  left  li*wk 
of  the  Rhine.  But  irrespeotiyely  of 
England  and  Germany  there  is  the 
people  of  Belgium  prepared  to  foc^ 
bid  the  bans  of  union  with  FVanot 
and  looking  to  that  Leopold  dynasty 
which  has  given  the  countiy  twentj 
years  of  peace  and  progron. 
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MANY  7«ars  hare  probably  still 
to  elapse  before  an  ezhaustiye 
history  can  be  written  of  England 
and    Scotland    for     the     century 
which  lies  between  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
first  French  revolution.    The  out- 
ward political  characteristics  of  the 
feriod  are  sufficiently  intelligible; 
ut  the  forces  at  work  underneath 
the  surface,    the  swift  and  silent 
course  of  chanff e  in  the  temper  and 
dispositions  of  the  people,  naye  as 
yet  furnished  too  imperfect  indica- 
tions of  their  ultimate  tendency  to 
enable  us  either  to  estimate    the 
'      value  of  them,  or  even  vaguely  to 
^     conceive    their    meaning.        xhe 
^'     word  '  progress,'  which  is  on  the 
^     lips  of  all  of  us,  expresses  indeed 
^     our  consciousness   of  the    change 
^     that  is  going  forward,  and  the  san- 
frmne  feelings  with  which  we  regard 
it ;  but  we  luive  still  to  ask,  progress 
towards  whatP  and  to  receive  very 
little    satisfaction   in  the    answers 
which  are  given   us.      Is  it   pro- 
gress in  nobleness  P  progress  in  the 
conquest  of  what  is  small  and  un- 
worthy in  the  human  soulP  or  pro- 
fpress  merely  in  material  comforts — 
in  the  conquest  over  nature,  and 
making  her  the  handmaid  of  human 
convenience  P 

In  default  of  such  proper  insight 
into  the  real  nature  of  what  was 
^  going  forward,  such  lustory  of  the 
^  oghteenih  century  as  hitherto  has 
«  onered  itself  has  naturally  been  de- 
m  fident  in  the  power  of  arresting 
ss  our  interest.  The  disappearance 
B  from  the  surface  of  all  questions  of 
3  principle,  religious  or  political,  and 
cr  tt  a  consequence  the  absence  from 
-^  ^e  arena  of  public  life  of  all  really 
r*  i^emarkahle  men,  is  serioasly  felt  as 
b/  We  descend  from  the  great  eras  of 
^  the  Beformation  and  the  Bevoltfc- 
t  don ;  while,  owing  to  the  improved 


mechanical  contrivances  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  records  of  what 
took  place,  we  are  overwhelmed  by 
a  multitude  of  details  and  minu- 
tia)  of  circumstance  and  opinion,  in 
which  all  men,  and  especially  states- 
men, are  most  fotmd  to  indulge  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  the  importance  of  the 
subject  matter. 

Ijt  is,  therefore,  no  small  proof  of 
historical  talent  in  the  writer  of  the 
two  volumes  now  before  us  that  he 
has  been  able  to  distil  such  a  mass 
of  material  into  a  palatable  liquid, 
and  has  made  a  practicable  and 
pleasant  road  for  us  through  what 
was  before  a  rather  dreary  wil- 
derness. We  do  not  know  that 
Mr.  Burton  has  added  any  abso- 
lutely new  fact  to  those  already 
known ;  but,  what  is  of  &r  greater 
importance,  he  has  organized  and 
made  intelUgiUe  the  confused  heap 
he  found  before  him;  and  whUe 
it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  speak  too 
highly  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  executed  his  work,  the  same 
modest  gracefulness  of  mind  that 
gives  such  a  charm  to  all  he  has 
written  will  probably  make  himself 
the  last  person  who  will  estimate  it 
at  its  full  value.  The  matter,  as 
he  has  treated  it,  has  itself  be- 
come interesting,  and  his  style,  if 
less  brilliant  than  Macaulay*s,  has 
a  pregnant  elegance  of  its  owp, 
leaving  behind  it  a  calm  and  satis- 
factory impression,  which  pleases 
us  as  we  receive  it,  and  is  re- 
tained without  an  effort.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  indolence 
which  is  sometimes  nnoonsciously 
acknowledged,  and  betrays  itself,  by- 
the-bye,  seriously  in  a  negligent 
correcting  of  the  press ;  but  in  gene- 
ral it  ia  the  inoolence  of  power* 
which  holds  ita  subject  under  easy 
oonunand»  and  wields  it  without 
exertion.     He  makes  no  preten- 


*  Jffitkfrf  ^  aaOtmd,  fitm  the 
^ftgurrectum,     Bj  Jolm  Hill  Burtenu 
id  Co.    1858. 
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Bion  to  a  large  philosophy;  con- 
tented to  let  facts  tell  their  own 
story,  he  does  not  encumber  them 
with  comments,  and  he  has  shown 
his  discretion  as  much  in  what  he 
has  avoided  as  in  what  he  has 
touched.  But  in  his  detail  of  action, 
and  in  his  estimate  of  character, 
there  is  an  elevation  of  feeling  and 
a  calm  subdued  fairness  far  beyond 
the  school  of  utilitarians,  to  which, 
from  an  occasional  condescension  to 
their  hack  expressions,  he  seems 
to  belong.  Mr.  Burton,  too,  speaks 
of  the  progress  of  the  enlighten- 
ment of  humanizing  influences,  of 
large  minded  toleration,  &c.  &c., 
as  if  the  improvement  of  man's 
nature  was  an  unquestioned  and  un- 
questionable fact ;  as  if  there  were 
no  excellences  in  the  earlier  world 
which  we  do  not  now  possess  in 
larger  measure ;  as  if  there  were  no 
inimitable  Athenian  sculptures,  Nor- 
man architectures,  Italian  paint- 
ings, and  Elizabethan  dramas.  We 
should  be  glad  to  force  him  to  a 
fuller  definition  of  his  meaning;  but 
happily  the  philosophy  of  progress 
in  uie  general  modern  sense  has 
had  very  little  influence  in  forming 
Mr.  Burton's  mind,  however  he  may 
suppose  himself  to  believe  in  it. 

The  subject  of  his  book  is  simply 
indicated  in  its  title ;  more  particu- 
larly it  is  the  imion  of  the  two  king- 
doms, the  causes  which  made  it 
necessary,  the  imprudences,  care- 
lessnesses, and  jealousies  in  the 
working  it  out,  which  produced  so 
many  oangeroun  and  almost  disas- 
trous consequences.  We  are  thus 
carried  through  a  series  of  events 
the  names  of  the  most  prominent  of 
which  will  show  at  once  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  what  he  is  to  look  for 
— the  accession  of  William,  the 
settlement  of  the  Church,  the  later 
career  of  Claverhouse,  the  Glencoe 
massacre,  the  singular  history  of  the 
Darien  company,  the  Act  of  Secu- 
rity, and  finally  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Union,  compose  the  first  vo- 
lume; the  second  opens  with  the 
inauspicious  working  of  the  new 
settlement,  the  thoughtlessness  with 
whidi  the  sensitive  pride  of  the 
weaker  nation  was  fretted  and  irri- 
tated into  alienation ;  and  leads  us 
on  through  the  Jacobite  insurrec- 
tions, which  were  rendered  possible 
only  by  the  opportunity  wmch  had 
been  so  unwisely  created. 


Great  art  is  shown  in  the  arr 
ment  and  composition.  The 
evolves  itself  systeznaticallj  i 
writer  saw  it,  eventrising  oat  of  < 
and  cause  slowly  working  npon 
till  the  climax  of  the  rebellion. 
descriptions  are  eraphic  and 
especially  those  of  oattles  and  I 
fields,  which  have  been  com 
evidently  after  personal  examu 
of  the  localities.  Those  of  pea 
character,  though  occasional^  i 
too  brief  and  aUusive,  are  defii 
their  outline.  Mr.  Snrton's 
pathies  are  not  controlled  by 
feeling,  and  high  qualities  a 
ways  appreciated  on  whatere 
they  are  to  be  found. 
agamst  no  one,  the  smallest  ti 
good  feeling  betrayed  by  the  i 
rascal  receives  its  due  kmd  sk 
from  him ;  but  he  never  mak 
rascal  into  a  misrepresented 
because  he  happens  to  be  c 
anti- Jacobite  side.  Jndgii 
these  volumes  only  we  should 
sidcr  him  a  man  without  < 
siasm,  one  who  regarded  enthi 
with  a  sad  feelmg,  as  at  1 
species  of  generous  weakness. 
the  period  he  is  dealing  witl 
tains  nothing  about  which  it  i 
sible  for  a  wise  man  to  be  es 
astic ;  neither  greatness  in  tb 
ters  at  issue,  nor  greatness  : 
persons  concerned  with  them. 
vehement  theologians  and  the 
ment  politicians  were  alike  fa 
or  dreamers,  and  a  dispaas 
regret  for  so  much  wasted  hi 
was  the  only  sentiment  with 
it  was  possible  to  regard 
If  unenthusiastic,  Mr.  Buxt 
never  contemptuous  ;  when  a 
word  is  posfiiole  he  neyer  fi 
sajr  it ;  and  the  book  through 
written  in  a  spirit  ef  great  ] 
good  sense. 

In  so  brief  a  review  as  w 
here  permit  ourselTes  we  shal 
please  our  readers,  and  bett 
justice  to  Mr.  Burton,  by  n 
tempting  any  general  analysii 
by  selecting  detailed  speoun 
his  manner  and  of  his  conehi 
and  we  will  take  first,  as  a  mai 
which  English  readers  in  th 
sent  state  of  their  knc^ledg 
likely  to  feel  greatest  inteies 
too  painfully  celebrated  an 
of  Glencoe.  It  has  probab 
ceived  an  undue  prommeiies 
isolated  fact,  but  tiie  i 
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gical  features  of  the  story,  with  the 
wildncss  of  the  scene  in  which  it 
took  place,  have  combined  to  fasten 
it  upon  the  imagination,  and  the 
shame  and  the  stain  have  clung  to 
the  memory  of  William  in  dyes  which 
have  hitherto  only  deepened  as  time 
has  grown  older.  As  Mr.  Burton 
himself  wisely  says — 

If  Dalrymple  and  Breadalbane  had 
dreamed  of  the  Influence  of  striking 
scenery  in  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
political  crimes,  they  would  have  sought 
any  other  place  than  this  grand  moun- 
tain solitude  for  the  execution  of  their 
cruelty. 

But  there  are  few  persons  who 
will  not  be  glad  to  find  the  darker 
shadows  partially  relieved;   and  a 
literal  and  dispassionate  statement 
of  the  facts  of  the  catastrophe  does 
certainly  go  far  to  distribute  the 
guilt  over  a  wider  surface  than  we 
had  hitherto    supposed.     William 
himself  is  cleared  of   any  further 
responsibility  than  what  is  involved 
in  his  having  permitted  a  severity 
which  the  Scotcli  Ministers  on  whom 
he  was  forced  to  rely  had  repre- 
sented to  him  as  necessary.     The 
flufierers  are  shown  to  have  been 
euilty  of  worse  offences  than  Jaco- 
oitism,  and  the  severity  with  which 
the  massacre  was  executed  must  be 
allowed   that  degree   of  palliation 
(slight  and  miserable  as  it  is)  to 
which  very  bad  actions  are  entitled 
when  they  are  in  harmony  with  the 
practice  of  the  time,  and  are  tole- 
rated by  general  opinion.   The  out- 
line of  the  circumstances  is  fami- 
liar to  every  one.    The  Highlanders 
had  been  out  with  Clavernouse  in 
what  the  government  were  entitled 
to  consider  a  dangerous  rebellion. 
It  was  certain  that  they  would  ex- 
plode again  on  the  first  opportunity ; 
'     and  even  hi  peace  their  nabits  were 
'     Buch  that  unless  thev  could  be  over- 
awed or  coerced,  their  very  exist- 
{    ence  was  fatal  to  the  industry  of  the 
'^    neighbouring  Lowland  population. 
^    The  provocation  which  tney  had  al- 
f    ready  given  had  laid  them  fairly 
^    open  to  a  severe  retribution,  and  we 
^    need  entertain  no  wonder  that  alike 
^    hy    William   and  his    advisers    it 
'     was    felt   absolutely   necessary  to 
niake  some  example  of  the  worst  of 
the  clans.     Among   those  against 
whom  as  freebooters  there  was  the 
lieaviest  reasmi  to  complain  were 
the  MacDonalds  of  Glencoe,  and  if 


the  Government  had  in  a  straight- 
forward and  open  manner  selected 
them  for  a  peremptory  vengeance 
we  could  only  have  regarded  it  as 
one  of  those  strong  stern  acts  of 
justice  on  which  great  men  will  ven- 
ture in  a  spirit  of  wise  humanity, 
knowing  that  in  dealing  with  habits 
radically  vicious  severity  is  the 
truest  clemency.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  however.  Sir 
John  Dalrymple,  was  not  a  great 
man,  and  such  a  course  of  conduct 
he  had  neither  the  imderstanding  to 
perceive  to  be  right,  nor  the  energy 
to  carry  it  out  if  he  had.  He  at- 
tempted to  entangle  the  chiefs  in 
a  position  in  which  they  should  have 
outlawed  themselves  by  acts  of  their 
own,  and  as  soon  as  they  had  for- 
feited their  privileges  as  subjects  he 
determined  to  extirpate  them  as  a 
horde  ofsavages,  or  beasts  of  prey. 
Promises  of  money  by  William's 
orders  were  held  out  to  such  of  the 
chiefs  as  would  offer  a  ready  sub- 
mission, and  this  was  done  bond  fide, 
and  with  no  covert  purpose.  At  the 
same  time — 

A  proclamation  was  issued  requiring 
all  the  chiefs  to  swear  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance in  the  presence  of  a  civil  judge, 
before  the  first  of  January,  1692,  thr^t- 
ening  those  who  fidled  to  do  so  with 
the  penalties  of  treason  and  of  military 
execution  upon  their  lands.  The  fero- 
cious name  of  the  writ  by  which  it  was 
to  he  executed,  called  letters  of  fire^nd 
sword,  had  nothing  in  it  to  startle  the 
ear,  although  it  was  known  to  infer 
military  execution  in  its  most  appalling 
form.  Any  one  who  hy  recuon  of  his 
ejftates  being  ravaged,  or  for  any  other 
cause,  had  a  deadly  feud  with  a  High- 
land clan,  readily  obtained  this  license 
of  extermination  against  them,  on  payment 
of  the  usual  fees. 

The  threat,  like  the  promise,  ap- 
pears to  be  open  and  plain,  and  so 
m  form  it  was.  But  Mr.  Burton 
has  shown  by  extracts  from  Dal- 
rymple's  letters  that  he  hoped  that 
obedience  would  be  generally  re- 
fused, and  that  by  skilfidly  availing 
himself  of  the  animosities  of  clan 
against  clan  he  might  let  them  loose 
upon  one  another  for  mutual  extir- 
pation. Let  the  sentence  which  we 
nave  italicized,  however,  be  carefully 
observed,  for  while  the  massacre  in 
its  actuid  features  wears  the  frightful 
appearance  of  licensed  murder,  the 
licence  was  one  which  was  recognised 
by  the  legislation  of  the  time,  and 
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of  which  on  the  present  occasion  the 
statesmen  only  availed  themselves 
rather  than  created  it  for  the  im- 
mediate purpose.  That  the  Mao 
Donalds  really  were  a  nest  of  thieves 
rests  not  only  on  the  evidence  of  the 
time,  but  Mr.  Burton  has  gathered 
a  further  curious  proof  of  it  on 
grounds  not  liable  to  the  errors  into 
which  the  prejudices  of  contempo- 
raries may  betray  their  formal 
statements,  and  which  may  servo  as 
a  correction  to  the  romantic  sympa- 
thies Uiat  are  excited  by  the  Glencoe 
scenery : — 

The  tourist  in  GlcDcoe  (lie  says)  finds 
himself  in  a  singularly  solitary  road, 
with  conical  mountains  rising  on  either 
Kide,  nearly  as  abruptly  as  the  Aiguil- 
lettes  of  the  Alps  burst  out  of  the  coat- 
ing of  snow.  There  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
grazing  ground  between  these  Alpine 
walls.  There  are  a  few,  still  narrower, 
scattered  here  and  there  in  the  upper 
level,  whence  start  the  scaurs  and  mural 
precipices.  He  remarks  the  absence  of 
population,  as  he  passes,  after  a  series  of 
mOes,  a  solitary  ^rm-house,  and  one  or 
two  shepherd  huts.  This  solitude  he 
naturally  associates  with  the  tragedy  of 
which  he  has  heard.  But  to  the  histo- 
rical observer  it  may  call  forth  tlic  ques- 
tion, since  the  means  of  subsistence  in 
this  wild  spot  are  so  scanty,  how,  when 
there  was  a  considerable  population 
there,  did  they  subsist  ?  In  equally  arid 
districts  of  the  Jura,  we  find  a  population 
subsisting  by  the  making  of  watches ; 
but  we  know  well  that  neither  this  nor 
any  other  productive  occupation  fed  the 
Mac  Donalds  of  Glencoe.  In  sliort,  they 
lived  by  plunder,  and  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  MacGregors,  who  had 
been  nearly  exterminated,  the  most  ac- 
complished and  indomitable  freebooters 
within  the  circuit  of  the  Grampians.  If 
they  had  not  lived  on  the  reft  produce 
of  other  people's  industry,  their  arid 
elen  could  not  have  supported  the  popu- 
lation which  made  the  massacre  a  con- 
siderable feature  in  the  history  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Persons  who  in  the  midst  of  or- 
derly and  industrious  neighbours 
choose  to  live  like  beasts  of  prey, 
have  no  right  to  be  surprised  if  they 
find  themselves  treated  as  such. 
No  matter  what  courace,  fidelity, 
self-devotion,  or  other  nieh  feature 
of  character  there  may  have  been 
among  them,  the  propensity  to 
thieve  is  utterly  intolerable,  and 
the  alternative  of  correction  or  de- 
Btruction  becomes  matter  of  simple 


necessity.  It  is  a  necessity,  however, 
which  will  not  even  palliate  the 
manner  in  which  the  ponislimeiit 
was  inflicted.  In  ages  of  barbarism, 
when  governments  ore  witbont  the 
power  to  punish,  offenders  are  Idi 
to  the  '  wild  justice'  of  private  re- 
venge,  and  during  the  slow  advances 
of  society  '  the  avenger  of  blood'  ii 
recognised  by  the  £lw  as  a  legiti- 
mate  executioner  of  the  natursl 
penalties  against  crime.  But  the 
close  of  the  seventecntb  centuxy  wss 
not  a  period  when  recourse  might 
be  had  to  so  rude  an  expedient ;  and 
that  such  a  practice  should  have 
survived  to  so  late  a  time  is  bat  t 
slight  excuse  for  the  statesman  who 
employed  it,  and  a  disgrace  to  the 
nation  who  had  consented  so  long  to 
endure  it. 

Disappointed  in  his  hope  that 
any  considerable  number  of  tha 
clans  would  refuse  obedience  to 
the  prodamtion,  Daliyinple  dis- 
covered that  at  least  one,  and  tint 
among  the  worst,  of  the  ofTendeif 
had  fallen  within  his  power.  The  Iflt 
of  January  was  the  last  day  fixed 
on  which  tne  oath  could  be  receired 
(of  course,  in  such  a  matter,  some 
l(ut  day  must  have  been  fixed),  and 
MacDonald,  who  had  held  oat  to 
the  latest  moment,  with  a  clear  pur* 
pose  of  remaining  disloyal  if  hs 
dared,  and  if  the  refusal  were  f^ 
neral,  finding  that  he  was  being  Cft 
alone,  and  knowing  the  Tengeanoe 
which  would  fall  upon  him,  hastened 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  tSwMi^  to 
follow  the  universal  example.  Ci^ 
cumstances,  over  which  he  '^^  aft 
control,  interfered  with  his  puqKM 
and  he  had  not  formally  rn^i^  lui 
submission  till  five  days  beyond  tki 
time  named  in  the  procJamitus. 
He  was,  therefore,  technically  asd 
legally  in  the  power  of  the  Goren* 
ment ;  and  as  MacDonald,  by  tli 
fact  of  his  delaying  to  the  hiii 
showed  sufficiently  the  animui  witk 
which  he  was  actuated,  they  sair  H 
reason  why  they  should  not  aialr 
use  of  it. 

The  final  tragedy  was  now  rasdvedi 
The  letters  of  Breadalbane,  DahyofH 
and  one  or  two  others  in  the  secret,  but 
a  very  fiendish  appearance.  Her  n^k 
about  mauling  them  on  the  eoldWC 
nights  when  they  cannot  five  on  4t 
mountains ;  about  not  troubliiy  iki 
government  with  priaoiierB; 
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the  old  fox  and  hig  cubs  do  not  escape; 
about  striking  the  blow  silently  and 
secretly,  otherwise  the  victims  may 
flee  to  the  mountains;  and  the  like. 
To  carry  out  the  plan,  the  old  well- 
established  resource  of  clan  animosity 
was  appealed  to.  For  ages  even  before 
the  horrible  exhibition  on  the  North 
Indi  of  Perth,  it  had  been  the  policy  of 
the  Gk>vemment  to  set  these  imruly 
septs  against  each  other.  It  was  in  every 
respect  the  most  easy,  simple,  and 
economical  method  of  destruction ;  and 
the  deadly  hatred  which  neighbouring 
dans  had  to  each  other  was  sometimes 
piously  viewed  as  a  wise  dispensation  of 
Providence,  like  that  which  provides  for 
the  destruction  of  one  noxious  animal 
by  the  enmity  it  inspires  in  another. 
Tbe  conduct  of  the  aflair  in  hand  re- 
quired so  much  treachery  and  duplicity, 
iJiat  nothing  but  clan-hatred  could  sup- 
ply the  necessary  amount  of  these  vices. 
The  Campbells  were  the  natural  enemies 
of  the  MacDonalds,  and  they  had  been 
embodied  in  an  independent  r^mont, 
which  gave  them  the  means,  as  they  pos- 
sessed the  hearty  will,  to  execute  what 
was  desired.  Towards  the  branch  of  the 
MacDonalds  who  lived  in  Glencoe,  the 
Campbells  had  a  special  groand  of 
hatred.  Their  inaccessible  mountain 
fitstnesses  protruded,  as  it  were,  into  the 
Campbell  country,  and  were  in  that 
ahire  of  Argyle  which  they  loved  to  con- 
sider entirely  their  own.  Glencoe  was 
thus  invested  with  all  the  hatred  of  a 
hostile  frontier  fortress ;  and  these  moun- 
tains, raising  their  conical  peaks  above 
their  neighbours,  were  contemplated  by 
the  followers  of  MacCallum  Mohr  as 
Gibraltar  is  by  the  Spaniard.  The 
Campbell  territory,  more  productive  than 
that  of  the  MacDonalds,  was  often  mer- 
cilessly ravaged  by  the  banditti  of  this 
stronghold,  and  at  the  conference  which 
Breadalbane  held  with  the  chiefs  as  am- 
bassador, he  had  high  words  with 
Glencoe  about  stolen  cattle, — the  main 
source,  besides  clan-rivalries,  of  highland 
bloodied. 

There  is  no  occasion  to  follow  the 
story  of  the  massacre.  Frightful  as 
it  was,  it  fell  far  short  of  what  had 
been  intended ;  for  the  entire  clan 
was  marked  for  destruction,  and  the 
actual  victims  were  under  forty. 
But  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  perpetrated  were  such  as  to 
call  out  universal  sympathy  and 
horror;  and  a  powerful  party 
opposed  to  the  Government  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  of  hold- 
ing them  up  to  execration.  The  age 
was  outgrowing  such  ferocious  forms 
of  justice ;  and  Dalrymple  had  the 


bad  luck  to  be  the  last  statesman 
who  made  use  of  a  method  which 
had  been  employedbefore  a  thousand 
times  without  challenge,  and  even 
with  applause.  Happy  in  his  com- 
parative insignificance,  howevert 
I)alrymple*8  name  is  seldom  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  busi- 
ness; and  the  odium  has  been 
popularly,  but  without  justice;^ 
transferred  to  the  English  King. 
The  latter  had  signified  his  approva 
of  the  propossu  to  punish  the 
Highlanders— he  had  even  specified 
the  MacDonalds  as  desirable  to  be 
selected  for  an  example;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  punishment  was 
to  be  inflicted,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  was  to  be  carried,  were 
left  to  the  local  authorities,  who 
alone  are  responsible  for  them; 
while  the  deep,  malignant  treachery 
in  the  actual  execution — ^the  revolt- 
ing features  of  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  if  they  had  been  pre- 
scribed in  detail  by  William — are 
due  to  the  fiendish  nature  of  the 
men  into  whose  hands  the  work  was 
given. 

It  wiU  have  been  perceived,  that  for 
the  act  itself  Mr.  Burton  ofiersno  sort 
of  apology.  It  was  a  horrible  crime, 
which  he  sees  with  the  eyes  of  a 
wise  and  humane  man,  who  is  yet 
too  humane  to  let  his  judgment  be 
betrayed  by  his  feeling,  and  distri- 
butes* the  guilt  with  an  equitable 
hand.  The  parallel,  indeed,  which 
he  endeavours  to  establish  between 
this  massacre  and  Cromwell's  miU- 
tary  executions  at  Drogheda  will  not 
bear  examining.  The  garrison  of 
Drogheda  was  summoned  to  surren- 
der, and  after  its  refusal  the  town 
was  taken  by  storm.  Cromwell  was 
not  a  man  to  take  advantage  of  a 
technical  flaw  in  the  acceptance  of 
his  terms — ^in  an  accidental  delay  of 
hours  or  days ;  and  justice  with  him 
was  a  thing  too  sacred  and  too  solemn 
for  the  infliction  of  its  penalties 
to  be  committed  to  the  passion  of 
private  enemies,  or  extended  to  help- 
less women  and  innoceiift  children. 
The  Drogheda  victims"were  grown 
men  taken  in  arms,  the  -ofl'scour- 
ing  of  the  population  of  the  three 
kingdoms,  scarcely  one  among  whom 
had  not  richly  earned  his  ownikte 
by  his  own  individual  crimes.  But 
it  is  remarkable  in  this  Glencoe 
business,  that  it  may  be  questioned 
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which  was  the  most  surprised  at  the 
ebullition  of  jjopular  feeling  that 
was  caused  by  it--the  minister  who 
hod  commanded  the  act,  or  the  sur- 
vivors among  the  sufferers  who 
found  themselves  so  unexpectedly 
the  object  of  general  sympathy. 

The  latter, 

Unconscious  of  the  greatness  of  the 
crime  by  which  they  suffered — ^because,  in 
the  fen>ciou8  social  system  in  which  they 
lived,  they  knew  nothing  of  the  monU 
obligations  incumbent  on  a  higher 
civilization — they  doubtless  were  much 
astonished  when  they  found  themselves 
objects  of  national  and  even  of  Euro- 
pean interest,  and  saw  Parliamentary 
particH  seeking  influence  and  eminence 
by  the  advocacy  of  their  cause. 

While  for  Sir  John  Dalrymple, 

Not  the  powerful,  respected,  and  pious 
slave-liuider  of  Carolina,  when,  emerging 
from  his  own  circle,  he  has  first  beam  an 
emancipist  call  him  a  rubber  of  the 
worst  kind,  nor  the  hard-working  con- 
scientious lawlord,  when,  after  labouri- 
ously  carrying  an  act  to  make  it  death 
to  steal  five  shillings  in  a  dwelling-house, 
ho  is  called  a  murcierer  by  an  abolitionist 
of  death  punishment, — could  be  more 
atttonished  than  the  Secretary  of  State 
when  he  heard  the  terms  in  which 
his  meritorious  services  to  the  Govern- 
ment   in    the  afiair  of  Glencoe  were 

attacked The  rule  had  always 

been  to  show  no  more  consideration  to 
Highlanders  than  to  wild  beasts.  The 
previous  Stewart  kings  would  have 
put  every  human  being  who  spoke  the 
Gaelic  language  to  death  had  it  l>ecn 
poesible,  as,  to  their  great  mortification, 
they  found  it  wan  not.  James  VI.,  for 
instance,  made  a  bargain  with  Argyle  in 
the  South  and  Huntly  in  the  North,  '  to 
extirpate  the  barbarous  people,'  each 
taking  his  department  and  fixing  a  time 
within  which  the  tiling  was  to  Xte  accom- 
plished, but  it  was  found  tliat  it  could 

not  be  done If  there  is  anything 

in  the  undoubted  spirit  of  extermina- 
tion with  which  our  ancestors  viewed 
the  Celtic  races  to  excite  di^^ust,  let  us 
look  at  the  notions  which  our  American, 
African,  and  Australian  colonists  form 
at  this  day  of  the  value  of  the  lives  of 
any  given  number  of  'black  fellows,' 
when  compared  with  the  advantage  of 
preserving  industry  and  property. 

The  affair  of  Glencoe  was  one 
among  a  number  of  causes  which 
pressed  upon  the  statesmen  of  the 
day  the  necessity  of  a  union  be- 
tween the  two  kingdoms,  and  at 
the  same  time  called  out  a  variety 
of  angry  feelings,  which  made  the 


carrying  it  into  effect  so  diflioult. 
Looking  back  from  our  present 
point  of  view,  when  the  enoirmoiis 
advantages  which  have  reanlted 
from  the  Union  both  to  £nfflAnd 
and  to  Scotland  can  so  easily  be 
discerned,  with  no  apparent  erila 
whatsoever  to  countervail  them,  it 
is  not  easy  to  imderstand  where  the 
difficulty  could  have  lain  iu  carry- 
ing through  a  measure  of  such  large 
and  obvious  benefit.  United  from 
the  time  of  the  Reformation  in  what, 
as  long  as  Romanism  was  dangerona, 
was  a  common  faith,  they  had  already 
been  governed  long  enough  by  a 
common  soverci^  for  the  ancient 
national  animosities  to  have  died 
away  and  been  forgotten.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  two  last  sovereigns  the 
power  of  England  had  been  employed 
to  persecute  the  Scotch  iVesW- 
terians.  But  the  persecuting  princes 
were  themselves  Scotchmen  of  the 
old  royal  line ;  and  England  had  been 
a  common  sufferer  under  the  same 
tyranny  ;  which  liad  rather  served, 
therefore,  to  draw  them  together 
than  to  separate  them.  The  fighting 
era  of  their  rivalry  had  past  away, 
and  a  new  industrial  era  had  com- 
menced, in  which  the  real  interests 
of  the  two  countries  were  the  same; 
and  a  glance  at  the  map  is  sufficient 
to  show  that  an  industrial  devdop- 
mcnt  of  two  independent  peoples  m 
so  small  an  island  could  not  con- 
tinue for  ever.  On  terms  either  of 
agreement  or  of  compulsion  sooner 
or  later  they  must  umte ;  and,  while 
experience  had  taught  Scotland  that 
she  could  not  preserve  her  indepen- 
dence without  assistance  from  abroad, 
more  dangerous  to  her  than  «lli*nf^ 
with  England,  England,  too,  had 
learnt  from  it,  that  if  united  to  Scot- 
laud  on  any  terms  short  of  absolute 
equality,  her  proud  and  hardy  neigh- 
bour could  task  her  strength  to  its 
utmost  to  preserve  the  chain  un- 
broken, and  that  she  would  be  power- 
less either  to  dcvelopefurtherherowa 
internal  force,  or  to  resist  an  external 
enemy.  If  either  country  was  to 
prosuer  it  was  essential  that  they 
should  be  heartily  and  cordially 
united ;  and  such  a  union,  it  was 
equally  clear,  was  only  possible  upon 
terms  of  mutual  respect  and  ooa- 
oiliation. 

That  this  really  was  the  case,  and 
that  every  thinking  person  moat 
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have  seen  that  it  was  so,  appears 
now  80  obvious,  that  however  for- 
midable the  array  of  difficulties  to 
be  overcome,  even  when  laid  all  to- 
gether they  look  like  nothing  by 
the  side  of  so  paramount  a  necessity. 
The  Church  question  had  been 
settled  on  the  Eevolution  once 
for  all,  and  was  to  suffer  no  further 
interference.  Of  vital  moment  no- 
thing remained  to  keep  the  two 
countries  asunder ;  and  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  did  remain  we  English 
have  little  reason  to  be  proud.  On  the 
Scotch  side  there  remained  a  feeling 
of  intense  nationality,  a  high  value 
of  the  independence  which  they  had 
so  gallantly  won,  and  a  fear  that 
'the  ancient  kingdom'  would  sub- 
side into  a  province  of  the  aggressive 
neighbour,  whose  efforts  to  subdue 
it  they  had  for  centuries  suo- 
cessfullv  defied.  Such  a  feeling 
and  such  a  pride  were  honourable  to 
them ;  and  it  was  more  honourable, 
that  while  they  estimated  the  sacri- 
fice which  was  required  perhaps  be- 
yond its  value,  they  were  prepared 
to  venture  it.  The  real  dimcuity  in 
accomplishing  the  unionlay  at  the  out- 
let of  the  negotiation,  not  with  Scot« 
land,  but  wiUi  the  ignorant  selfish- 
ness of  the  English  trading  interests. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  the  broad 
sense  of  Cromwell  had  perceived,  as 
well  what  would  most  ensure  cor- 
diality between  the  two  peoples  as 
the  elements  which,  remaining  un- 
settled, might  make  a  disagreement 
between  them  dangerous.  He  had 
established  perfect  freedom  of  trade, 
and  he  hiad  abolished  the  petty  sove- 
reignties of  the  Highland  chiefs, 
which  afterwards  twice  enabled  the 
Stuarts  to  organize  an  army  of 
insurrection.  The  belief  which 
prevailed  at  the  Restoration,  that 
right  and  justice  lay  in  the  con- 
tradictory of  evervthing  which  had 
been  done  by  the  ftotector,  restored 
the  occasion  of  discord  in  giving 
back  to  the  English  their  monopo- 
lies, and  restored  to  the  chieilams 
their  hereditary  privileges  of  leader- 
ship. To  the  first  of  these  two 
acts  is  to  be  traced  the  tempest  of 
animosity  which  preceded  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Union,  and  renderea  the 
working  of  it  for  many  years  so 
unsatisfactory.  The  other  gave 
the  Stuarts  the  means  of  twice 
appearing  at  the  head  of  Highluid 


armies  to  reconquer  the  throne ;  and 
the  second  time  on  which  ihej  des- 
cended from  their  mountains  it  was 
into  the  midst  of  a  people  too  deeply 
alienated  from  England  to  lift  a 
finger  to  resist  them. 

The  whole  of  this  remarkable 
drama — for  in  the  consistency  of  its 
parts  it  has  all  the  completeness  of 
a  poetical  composition — ^is  admirably 
told  by  Mr.  !burton,  who  opens  it 
with  the  singular  history  of  the 
Darien  Company.  William  had, 
early  in  his  reign,  made  an  effort  to 
induce  the  English  Parliament  to 
consider  the  question  of  the  Union ; 
but  since  it  had  to  be  acknowledged 
that  the  passing  of  such  a  measure 
would  involve  tne  extension  of  Eng- 
lish trade  privileges  to  Scotland,  and 
since  the  English  traders  were  still, 
as  Mr.  Burton  savs,  '  possessed  by 
the  shallow  belief  that  what  was 
gained  by  their  neighbours  was 
something  lost  bv  themselves,'  the 
proposal  was  coldly  received,  and 
was  dropped  without  an  effort  to 
carry  it  mto  effect.  Scotland,  in- 
jured in  purse  and  wounded  in  feel- 
ing, had  soon  an  opportunity  of 
showing  her  natural  resentment. 
The  success  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany had  excited  a  general  emula- 
tion, and  a  few  leading  men  in 
Edinburgh  determined,  smce  they 
were  excluded  from  a  share  in  their 
neighbours'  advantages,  to  rival 
them  in  their  own  field.  Their 
imaginative  enthusiasm  conjured  up 
the  wildest  Anaschar  visions  of 
what  their  scheme  was  to  achieve ; 
but  after  allowing  the  natural  de- 
duction which  must  always  be  made 
from  sanguine  expectation,  the  asso- 
ciation which  they  proposed  to  form, 
if  successful  at  all,  would  trench 
deeply  into  the  profits  of  the  Eng- 
lish companies.  The  principal  fea- 
ture in  tne  plan  was  to  iorm  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
which,  like  Alexandria  in  the  old 
world,  was  to  be  the  centre  of  the 
trade  between  Eastern  Asia  and 
Europe ;  and  by  a  single  powerful 
effort  the  poor  Scots  were  thus  to 
seat  themselves  on  the  throne  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
plan  was  no  sooner  published  than 
it  was  caught  up  by  tne  entire  eager 
nation.  Injured  and  slighted  as 
they  had  bieen  by  the  jealousy  of 
-  the  English,  an  opportunity  of  reta- 
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Hating  appeared  to  open  itself,  of 
rivalling,  perhaps  of  eclipsing  tlicm. 
Money  poured  in  from  every  side, 
the  great  nobles  leading  the  sub- 
scription list,  and  the  poorest  traders 
finding  a  place  in  it.  The  whole 
realized  capital  of  the  country  was 
cast  into  the  venture  with  as  easor 
a  patriotism  as  if  the  owners  of  it 
were  volunteering  into  an  army  to 
defend  their  country  from  invasion. 
The  opposition  of  tlie  English,  which 
Boon  displayed  itself,  increased  their 
resolution.  If  their  rivals  were 
afraid,  it  was  a  reason  why  they 
should  hope.  The  spirit  of  Bruce 
and  Wallace  had  awoke  again,  some- 
what metamorphosed  indeed,  in  the 
merchants*  counting-houses.  We 
could  wish  that  there  had  been 
more  of  Edward*s  cliivalry  in  the 
London  Exchange.  The  anomalous 
position  of  Scotland,  which,  though 
a  free  countiy,  was  subject  to  the 
English  kin^,  made  it,  in  the  eyes 
of  other  nations,  appear  a  dependent 
province;  and  the  Enghsii  mer- 
chants, very  little  to  their  credit, 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
which  was  thus  afibrded  them. 
Having  by  their  own  act  excluded 
Scotland  from  a  share  in  their  own 
commerce,  they  were  bound  in  ho- 
nour, even  in  ordinary  honesty,  to 
have  left  it  free  play  to  develope  its 
own  resources ;  out  unhappily  ho- 
nour and  justice  were  words  not  at 
that  time  inserted  in  the  commercial 
dictionary  of  England. 

Trade  jealoumes  (says  Mr.  Burton) 
have,  from  tinie  to  time,  made  the  KughtilL 
people  frantic.  The  Commons  were  ui^e<l 
OQ  to  an  immediate  extermination  of 
the  upstart  rival  to  Englidi  commerce. 
They  utterly  forgot  that  there  was,  in  the 
other  part  of  the  island,  an  independent 
imperial  Parliament,  legislating  for  a 
free  state ;  and  an  inquiry  was  instituted, 
as  to  those  who  had  advised  the  passing 
of  the  act  in  Scotland,  as  if  it  had  been 
the  meaHure  of  some  English  dependency, 
for  which  the  promoters  were  respon- 
sible to  the  English  Parliament.  The 
Lords  were  roused  as  rapidly,  and  by  the 
same  influences.  The  two  houses  held 
that  important  conclave,  httlo  seen  in 
later  times — a  conference;  and  united 
in  an  address  to  the  Cix>wn  against  the 
Scottish  Company.  To  the  address  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  two  Houses,  the 
king  was  reported  to  have  made  an  an- 
swer which  became  memorable  in 
Scotland.  It  was  in  these  terms: — 
'  That  he  had  been  ill  served  in  Scot- 


land, but  he  hoped  some  remedies  miglit 
be  found  to  prevent  the  inoonvenienoea 
that  might  arise  from  this  act.'  The 
Commons  proceeded  still  further.  They 
seized  on  the  books  and  documents  of 
the  company,  in  London  [for  the  sub- 
Bcripticm  list  had  been  opened  to  English 
capitalists],  and  conducted  a  threatening 
examination  of  the  capitalists  who  had 
subscribed  to  the  fund.  In  the  end,  they 
resolved  that  the  directors  of  the  com- 
psny,  acting  under  colour  of  a  Scottish 
Act  of  Parliament,  were  guilty  of  a  high 
crime  and  misdemeanour;  and  then 
they  voted  that  Lord  Belhaven,  and 
the  other  eminent  Scottish  gentlemen 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  Scottish 
Act  as  the  director  of  tlie  company, 
should  each  be  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours.  This  denun- 
ciation was  more  insulting  than  prac- 
tically operative;  and  it  may  be  counted 
the  commencement  of  that  series  of  rash 
insults  to  Scotland,  which,  rendering  the 
Union  necessaiy,  were  at  the  same  time 
a  sad  impediment  to  its  progren. 

The  'insult,'  however,  was  fol- 
lowed up  by  other  measures  of  a 
less  ineffectual  character.  The  Eng- 
lish ambassadors  were  instructed  to 
inform  all  foreign  powers  that  the 
Government  knew  nothing  of  this 
new  company,  and  that  it  was  esta- 
blished without  the  sanction  of  the 
king.  In  coDsequenco,  when  the 
directors  endeavoured  to  negotiate 
a  footing  for  themselves,  they  were 
met  by  a  demand  for  an  inspection 
of  their  charter,  and  were  ooldlj 
informed  that  their  incorporation  by 
a  Scottish  parliament  could  not  fur- 
nish them  with  a  character  which  it 
was  |)os8ible  to  acknowledge.  The 
Spaniards,  who  from  the  first  had 
regarded  the  settlement  at  Darien 
with  extreme  distrust  and  jealousy^ 
on  the  receipt  of  such  a  communi- 
cation, and  learning  further  that  the 
Anglo-American  colonists  had  been 
forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with 
or  notice  it,  considered  themselves 
at  once  entitled  to  treat  the  settlers 
as  buccaneers;  and  out  off  from 
support,  and  isolated  from  all  foreiffii 
sympaUiy,  the  colony  ma^ificenUy 
begun  was  blighted  at  its  outset. 
Quarrels  were  caused  by  disasters^ 
and  crimes  by  quarrels ;  and  at  last 
they  really  became  what  the  Spa- 
niards considered  them.  The  entire 
melancholy  history  is  told  by  Mr. 
Burton  in  a  tone  of  powerful  emo- 
tion, and  the  career  of  the  ill-fated 
company  assumes  in  his  hands  • 
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ihorotighlj  tragic  character.  It  was 
not  the  bankruptcy  of  a  speculation 
set  on  foot  to  make  the  fortunes  of 
a  few  adventurers ;  it  was  an  effort 
of  national  enthusiasm,  and  ill  as 
such  a  temper  may  promise  for  the 
successful  conduct  of  a  trading  en- 
terprise, it  entitles  it  to  a  mor^  re- 
sp^  which  usually  there  is  no 
necessity  for  offering  to  such  under- 
takings. 

One  souroe  of  calamity  incident  to  the 
joint-stock  manias  of  richer  countries — 
jobbing  in  shares  and  sales  at  enhanced 
and  fictitious  values — was  here  wanting. 
It  was  a  national  afi&iir;  none  sought 
individual  aggrandizement;  but  the 
Soots,  with  tlbeir  characteristic  fidelity 
in  times  of  difficulty,  threw  their  for- 
tunes into  the  common  lot,  and  were  in- 
dividually to  gain  or  lose  with  the  rise 
or  &11  of  the  nation.  Services  of  all 
kinds  were  disinterestedly  offered.  Pa- 
terson,  amidst  public  applause,  gave  up 
a  gratuitous  allotment  of  shares,  which 
he  and  others  looked  upon  as  seeds  ca- 
pable of  sprouting  and  ripening  into  a 
princely  fortune.  There  was  a  disposi- 
tion that  would  have  put  down  all  at- 
tempts to  entrap  the  unwary,  and  to 
gamble  with  privileges  of  selection,  or 
the  means  of  superior  knowledge.  It 
must  indeed  be  admitted,  that,  had  there 
been  a  strong  disposition  to  run  the 
scheme  throu^  the  ruin  of  the  multitude 
to  the  gain  of  a  few  heartless  specu- 
lators, the  means  of  accomplishing  it 
were  wanting ;  for  the  subscriptions 
sucked  up  all  the  money  in  the  country, 
and  none  remained  for  jobbing  transac- 
tions  and  enhanced  purchases.  Hence 
the  cfilamlties  which  overcame  the  coun- 
try, R:;d  as  they  might  be,  were  the  sim- 
ple loss  of  properly, — they  did  not  in- 
volve, as  in  the  manias  which  afterwards 
deluged  England  and  France,  inextrica- 
ble adjustments  between  impostors  and 
their  dupes,  and  a  consciousness  that 
the  simplicity  of  one  portion  of  the  people 
had  called  forth  the  latent  spirit  of 
rapine  in  the  men  of  prey  who  formed 
the  other.  Whatever  follies  of  the  san- 
guine, the  ardent,  and  the  ambitious^ 
the  Scots  had  committed,  those  who  had 
committed  them  honestly  abode  the 
penalty;  and,  however  they  had  been 
treated  by  other  nations,  they  retained 
the  proud  consciousness  that,  not  in  their 
own  streets  or  in  their  social  circles 
were  to  be  seen  men  who  had  grossly 
plotted  on  public  credulity,  and  fed  the 
fire  of  excitement,  that  in  treacherous 
coolness  they  might  profit  by  the  ruin  it 
was  bringing  on. 

In  a  money  point  of  view,  Scot- 
land had  been  ruined — all  her  little 


savings  swept  away  by  a  real, 
monstrous  iniquity.  Bitter  and 
deep,  however,  as  the  general  in* 
dignation  was,  before  resorting  to 
any  extreme  measures  of  self-de- 
fence, the  estates  submitted  the  treat- 
ment which  they  had  received  to  the 
better  judgment  of  William,  in  a 
grave  and  earnest  appeal.  While 
the  latter  was  reflecting  upon  the 
answer  which  he  should  give,  the 
English  House  of  Lords,  as  if  de- 
termined that  nothing  should  be 
left  undone  to  make  the  worst  of 
their  very  bad  position,  *  passed  an 
address  condemning  the  Scottish 
colony,  and  approving  of  the  pro- 
clamation issued  against  it  by  the 
Grovemors  of  the  English  Trans- 
atlantic plantations.'  But  William's 
clearer  eye  and  calmer  judgment 
perceived  the  tempest  which  was 
gathering,  and  perhaps  he  felt  the 
injustice  which  had  been  committed. 
'His  answer  to  this  address  con- 
veyed a  tacit  reproof.' 

He  expressed  a  warm  sympathy  with 
the  Scots  in  their  misfortune,  and 
showed  that  he  was  not  prepared  to  head 
the  stronger  nation  in  riding  down  the 
weBkker.  He  took  up  the  neglected 
question  of  ^e  Union,  and  eamestlv  re- 
commended such  fi  measure  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
history  of  Darien,  and  to  the  adjustment 
of  trading  privileges,  as  the  omy  means 
of  saving  the  two  nations  firom  endless 
and  irreconcileable  discord. 

The  Lords,  removed  from  the 
temptation  of  immediate  interest, 
were  able  to  listen.  They  passed  a 
bill,  apparently  without  difficulty, 
appointing  commissioners  to  treat, 
and  sent  it  down  to  the  Commons. 
*  But  the  risk  of  war  with  a  high- 
spirited  people,  driven  desperate, 
had  not  become  sufficiently  immi- 
nent to  overcome  the  commercial 
jealousies  of  the  nation,  or  awaken 
them  to  the  fact  as  a  political  neces- 
sity, that  the  Scots  would  no  longer 
be  sacrificed  to  the  system.'  Cii^  in- 
fluence was  still  paramount,  and.  the 
bill  was  lost  at  its  second  reading. 

William  still  persevered.  He  re- 
newed his  entreaties  two  years  after, 
almost  with  his  last  breath.  On  the 
accession  of  Anne  the  question  was 
again  pressed  in  the  speech  from  the 
throne,  as  of  urgent  and  immediate 
moment.  Still,  however,  to  no  pur- 
pose. The  bulk  of  the  people  re- 
mained  nnoonvinoed  of  anything 
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except  that  their  pockets  might  pos- 
sibly suffer.  And  although  on  this 
occasion  commissioners  actually 
'vrcre  appointed  by  the  Parliaments 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  a  first  meeting,  the  free- 
trade  question  Ij'ing  on  the  threshold 
of  the  negotiation  proved  an  insu- 
perable obstacle,  and  the  English 
persisted  in  their  narrow,  impracti- 
cable selfishness. 

The  Scots  were  now  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources.  Xothin^ 
would  evidently  be  gained  by  conci- 
liation, and  nothing  was  to  be  ex- 
pected either  from  the  honour  or 
generosity  of  their  neighbours.  It 
remained  for  them  to  defend  their 
own  position ;  and  in  a  proud  spirit 
of  self-reliance  they  at  once  assumed 
an  attitude  which  forced  its  meaning 
into  the  brain  of  the  densest  trader 
in  England.  The  descendants  of 
the  men  who  had  defied  and  baffled 
the  Xorman  chivalry,  were  not  now 
to  sit  by  and  sec  their  conntry  fall 
prostrate  before  a  paltry  aristocracy 
of  trade ;  and  from  default  of  issue 
of  the  Queen,  the  necessity  having 
arisen  of  a  fresh  settlement  of  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  a  simple 
and  constitutional  opportunity  was 
afforded  them  of  resuming  their 
rank  as  an  independent  nation.  The 
difficulty  under  which  the  Darien 
company  had  fallen  had  arisen  from 
the  dubious  nationality  of  a  people 
who  in  appearance  were  the  subjects 
of  the  king  of  England ;  and  being 
under  no  political  obligation  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  their  neighbours 
in  determining  the  line  in  which 
their  crown  should  descend,  they 
availed  themselves  of  the  occasion  to 
recover  their  country's  place  among 
the  European  powers.  I>y  the  Act  of 
Security,  which  was  passed  with 
the  enthusiastic  approval  of  the 
entire  nation,  it  was  decreed  thai 
the  crown  of  Scotland,  on  the  death 
of  Queen  Anne,  should  not  descend 
with  that  of  England  to  the  house 
of  Hanover.  "W  e  are  not  to  regard 
this  bold  measure  as  a  skilful  ma- 
noeuvre of  statesmen  on  the  political 
chessboard;  it  was  the  simple  de- 
termined act  of  a  resolved  people, 
"who  probablv  did  not  any  more  care 
to  calculate  now  the  question  of  the 
Union  might  bo  affected  by  it.  The 
Scotch  were  not  particularly  anxious 
for  the  Union ;  they  entertedned  no 


rery  magnificent  expectations  of 
what  they  were  to  gain  hy  that  mea- 
sure, wlule  the  sorrencfer  of  their 
independence  was  an  obvious  and 
certain  evil.  Thev  had  been  indif- 
ferent from  the  &st,  and  now  thej 
were  irritated  into  enmity,  and 
were  entirely  ready  \.o  accept  the 
alternative  which  "the  madness  of 
the  English  was  forcing  upon  them. 
But  the  eves  of  the  latter  were  at 
last  opened.  With  a  large  element 
of  Jacobite  disaffection  among  them- 
selves, if  the  Scotch  as  a  united  peo- 
ple should  rccal  the  elder  branch  of 
the  Stuarts ;  if,  as  they  showed  them 
selves  inclined  to  do,  they  should  fall 
back  upon  the  ancient  French  alli- 
ance, and  determine,  in  combina- 
tion with  Louisy  to  maintain  the 
Jacobite  cause,  a  coalition  would 
have  to  be  faced  more  dangerous 
than  trade  competition.  The 
mass  of  the  English  constituencies 
were  probably  scarcely  even  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  Scotch  Parlia- 
ment, or  went  on  in  the  easy  belief 
that  Scotch  liberties  were  a  bauble 
with  which  their  neighbour's  vanity 
was  amused,  and  they  were  roused 
from  the  comfortable  dream  to  find 
themselves  on  the  edge  of  hos- 
tility with  a  justly  angry  nation. 
There  was  no  more  hesitation, 
every  point  was  at  once  con- 
ceded ;  even  the  losses  by  the 
Darien  failure  were  made  good, 
principal  and  interest;  for  which 
Mr.  liurton  is  good  enough  to  give 
the  English  Government  credit  as 
an  act  of  generosity,  when  his  own 
story,  and  even  his  own  words  else- 
where, show  that  it  was  only  ex- 
torted from  their  terrors.  It  is 
a  chapter  in  English  history  httle 
creditable  to  us ;  and  indeed  there 
are  few  among  our  public  men  of 
those  years  whose  very  belonging^ 
to  us  we  have  not  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of,  and  whose  name  and 
exploits  our  after  historians  will  not 
be  glad  to  thrust  aside  and  pass 
over  with  a  few  disdainful  pages. 
Whether  the  Scottish  noblemen 
were  bribed,  as  the  Jacobite  writers 
say  they  were,  to  forward  the  union 
(for  after  feelings  so  angry  had  been 
roused  it  was  no  easy  matter  to 
bring  it  about)  is  left  in  uncertainty. 
Large  sums  were  distributed  among 
them,  but  whether  directly  aa  bribes 
or  as  arrears  of  the  unpaid  salaries 
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of  their  yarions  offices,  there  is  not 
Bufficient  evidence  to  determine. 
Mr.  Burton  inclines  to  give  them 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt;  and  the 
minute  fractions  in  the  sums  which 
they  received  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion ;  at  the  same  time  there  was 
nothing  in  the  character  of  most  of 
them  to  make  the  charge  of  corrup- 
tion in  itself  at  all  improbable. 

With  the  passmg  of  the  Act  of 
Union  Mr.  Burton  orings  his  first 
volume  to  a  close.    In  the  second, 
he    passes    to    the    Jacobite   con- 
spiracies,   and  the  occasion  which 
gave   them    an    importance    they 
would    never  have    received  from 
the  popularity  of  the  cause  itself. 
That  the  fasion   of  two    nations, 
brought  about  as  it  had  been,  not  by 
any  growth  of  attachment,  or  even 
by  obvious  reciprocal  interests,  but 
only  by  astringent  political  necessity, 
would  lead  to  many  offensive  bicker- 
ings and  petty  disagreements  might 
have  been  foreseen  with  no  great  ef- 
fort of  sagacity.  The  social  svstem  of 
Scotland,  far  less  artificial  than  that 
of  England,  was  held  together  by 
customs  rather  than  by  laws ;  and  in 
the  necessity  of  reducing  the  two 
countries  to  a  common  order  in  es- 
sentials, even  though  as  few  abrupt 
changes  were  introduced  as  possible, 
the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  peo- 
ple would  be  inevitably  wounded  in 
a  thousand  ways.  After  the  conces- 
sion which  England  conceived  her- 
self to  have  made  in  the  opening  of 
her  trade,  and  in  her  engagement  to 
attempt  no   interference  with  the 
Presbyterian   church,  she    felt  no 
particular  obligation  to  proceed  with 
minuteness  or  delicacy  in  less  im- 
portant matters.   When  we  English 
are  doingour  best,  we  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  substtmce  of  what  is  done 
than  to  the  form  in  which  we  do  it ; 
and  when  certain  things  must  be  car- 
ried out,  we  have  a  stanightforn^ard, 
business-like  way  of  setting  to  work 
with  them,  which  may  easily  be 
offensive  to  people  who  are  reaidy  to 
take  offence.    There  will  always  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  which  is 
really  the  wisest  mode  of  proceeding 
in  such  circumstances.    In  the  pre- 
sent case  offences  of  some  sort  were 
inevitable ;  and  that  matters  grew  no 
worse  than  they  did,  and  that  '  the 
vessel  of  the  state'  righted  herself 
so  readily  after  so  heavy  a  plunge, 


proves  that  the  measure  was  at  least 
well  carried  through,  if  we  can  fancy 
it  might  have  been  done  better,  and 
this  or  that  lurch  have  been  pre- 
vented.   Afler  all,  the  grievances 
most  complained  of  were  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  justiciary  on  the 
English  model ;  a  change,  after  the 
recent  experience  of  sucn  a  business 
as  that  of  Glencoe,  which  was  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  the  method 
pursued  of  collecting  the  taxes,  to 
which   it  was  only  necessary  for 
the  people  to  become  accustomed  to 
learn  very  soon  the  superiority  of 
it  to  their  own.    In  other  words, 
a    country    accustomed   to   follow 
its  own  imperfect  methods  of  ad- 
ministering the  law,  was  brought 
under  anotner,  more  just,  firm,  and 
equable,    and    it   exnibited    those 
s^ptoms  of  impatience  which  are 
always    shown     by   high-spirited 
animals,  whether  of  the  human  or 
other  species,  at  the  first  experience 
of  restraint.    But  it  was  natural,  on 
the  other  side,  that  the  Scots  them- 
selves should  be  slow  to  see  things 
in  a  reasonable  light.    The  ill  usage 
which  they  had  ex^rienced  prepa- 
ratory to   the    umon  made  them 
jealously  alive  to  after  appearances 
of  injury.      The  surrender  which 
they  had  made  could  not  be  appre- 
ciated by  others  as  highly  as  by 
themselves ;  and  yet  they  appeared 
to  demand  that  the  English  should 
never  cease  to  remember  it;    and 
they  reauired  to  be  treated  with  a 
formal  aelicacy  which  they  did  not 
find,  and  which  it  was  as  natural  as 
it  was    abstractedly    unreasonable 
that  they    should   expect.        The 
really  important  mistake  which  was 
made  at  the  union,  as  Mr.  Burton 
himself  shows,  was  in  leaving  too 
much,  rather  than  too  little,  undis- 
turbed ;  in  permitting  the  Highland 
chiefs  to  retain  their  *  superiorities,' 
in  virtue  of  which  they  exercised,  in 
their  own  districts,  a  despotic  and 
kingly  authority.    But  the  feeling  of 
injury  which  wasentertained,by  even 
the  most  thoughtfn]  of  the  Scots  who 
understood  and  valued  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  of  the  Union,  will  be 
found  well  expressed  in  the  senti- 
ments which  Mr.  Burton  gives  us  as 
his  own : — 

In  an  such  seoondaiymaUers,  it  ahoold 
have  been  the  policy *of  Mtaln  to  have 
done  as  little  as  ponible   to  xftaniiid 
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Scotland  that  she  was  now  in  the  hands 
of  strangers.  The  great  senrioe  which 
a  centnd  govemmeDt,  uniting  seyeral 
interests  and  conflicting  elements,  can 
accomplish  for  its  yarions  parts^  is  to 
save  them  from  the  tyranny  of  local 
majorities  and  the  selfishness  of  pro- 
vinciid  interests.  In  the«e  shagpes  the 
central  government  has  in  later  times 
ever  exercised  a  beneficial  influence 
over  Scothind,  and  has  begun  to  extend 
this  beneficent  function  to  Ireland.  It 
is  a  function,  however,  which  is  best 
exercised  when  it  appears  least  con- 
spicuously to  emanate  from  the  stranger. 
It  might  have  been  accomplished  by 
quiet  checks  and  skilful  adjustments  of 
the  balance  of  parties,  while,  save  in 
this  beneficent  but  unconspicuous  influ- 
ence  over  them,  the  management  of 
affiiirs  should  have  borne  as  close  a  re- 
aemblance  as  possible  to  what  it  would 
have  been  had  Scotland  retained  her 
own  legislature.  Unfortunately,  whether 
firom  want  of  true  statesmanship  or  the 
tiying  influence  of  a  time  when  men 
were  occupied  in  throwing  desperate 
stakes  for  large  prizes,  the  policy 
adopted  towards  Scotland  was  far 
different  from  this  soothing  and  cor- 
rective  character.  In  almost  every  one 
of  the  changes  just  enumerated,  the 
ofiensive  act  was  offensively  done,  and 
the  country  was  ever  reminded  that  she 
was  in  the  hands  of  ungenial  and  un- 
interested, if  not  hostile,  strangers. 

But  to  leave  these  political  dis- 
quisitions  and  to  turn  to  other  fea- 
tures of  these  volumes  which  will  be 
of  more  popular  interest.  Mr. 
Burton's  Ascriptions  of  character, 
always  clever,  are  often  extremely 
fp:tipnic  and  good.  So  many  of  the 
leaoing  figures  in  his  canvas  are 
familiar  to  us  from  Walter  Scott's 
novels,  that  we  find  ourselves  on  all 
sides  amongst  old  friends ;  and  the 
historian  is  less  of  an  iconoclast 
than  might  have  been  feared.  Bob 
Boy,  indeed,  it  is  painful  to  recog- 
nise in  a  traitor  as  double-faced  as 
Bashleigh  Osbaldeston*  and  without 
Bashleigh's  genius— as  the  broken 
swindler  who  hovered  on  the  akirts 
of  the  battle  of  Sherifiinuir,  refusing 
to  fight  when  he  was  ordered,  and 
waiting,  like  an  unclean  carrion  bird, 
to  feast  on  the  plunder  of  the  field ; 
but,  in  ffenenu,  the  belieyers  in 
Scott  will  have  less  to  suffer  from 
Mr.  Burton  than  the j  have  sufiered 
from  Mr.  Macaulaj.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  Clayerhouse,  and  a  yery 
intcdligible  conception  of  him,  of 


which  even  the  Jaoobites  will  hardly 
complain : — 

The  actual  career  of  Dundee,  without 
decoration;^  is  an  affluent  fountain  of 
romance.  His  handsomeness,  hla  early 
historical  career,  his  name  assodating 
him  with  the  £preat  Marquis  of  Mont- 
rose, his  military  capacity  so  great 
within  its  little  sphere,  the  sad  sympathy 
offered  to  those  who  throw  their  lot  into 
a  desperate  cause,  and  the  heroic  glory 
of  his  death — altogether  make  a  true 
history  of  brighter  colours  than  many  a 
romance.  ...  He  was  a  younger  son 
of  a  Scottish  laird,  and,  according  to  a 
common  usage  in  a  country  which  ooold 
not  exercise  its  energies  near  at  hand 
without  arousing  the  trading  jealousiea 
of  its  affluent  and  powerful  neighbour, 
he  was  sent  to  serve  abroad.  ....  He 
was  a  man  of  much  more  fiur-seeing  am- 
bition than  the  generality  of  his  order. 
He  felt  within  himself  capacities  of  a 
higher  stamp,  and  aspirations  also  ;  for 
though  he  belonged  to  the  herd  of  merce- 
naries, his  ambition,  with  all  his  defects, 
was  of  a  higher  order  than  that  of  the 
Bugald  Dainties,  who  contented  them- 
selves  with  the  consciousness  that  they 
had  better  pay,  booty,  liquor,  and  anna 
than  the  pike  trailers  under  their  com- 
mand. He  became  afwnatic  of  the  ordeit 
hefovmd  kimsdfin — the  order  qftke  oai«- 
lier  toho  is  devoted  to  hit  monarch  amd 
hie  monarch*s  allies,  arittocraiic  and 
hierarchical.  His  £Ematicism  was  that 
of  the  gentleman.  It  is  not  oomm<m 
perhaps  to  associate  the  reproachfhl 
term  '  fiinatic*  with  a  word  so  expressiTa 
of  estimable  social  qualities  as  this  word 
'gentleman ;'  but  as  there  is  no  hesitatioa 
in  applying  it  to  religious  opinions  carried 
to  excess,  surely  there  can  be  no  deaecrap 
tion  in  applying  it  to  social  qnalitisa 
when  they  become  offensively  prurient. 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  better 
specimen  is  the  loUowmg  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  Pretender,  aa  he  ap- 
peared in  the  camp  of  the  Eari  of 
Mar.    On  his  arriyal  at  Perth-— 

He  gracioiialy  desired  to  see  the 
UtUe  lungs  of  the  HigUanda,  witk 
their  annies;  and  on  their  exhibit- 
ing some  portions  of  the 
exercise  ana  discipline,  he 
to  bestow  on  them  his  roi 
mendation.  But  the  approval  was  by 
no  means  reciprocaL  The  Higfalandeia 
were  strangers  to  those  subtle  {ninoiplei 
of  apostolic  succession  or  divine  rights 
of  which  the  theoretical  purity  was  held 
rather  to  be  confirmed  than  weakened 
by  the  wretchedness  of  the  phyaeal 
znedium  through  whidi  it  might  happwn 
to  pass.  They  had  ever  been  aoons* 
tomed  to  associate  greatness  and  Mr 
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that  what  appear  to  be  his  concla- 
sions  on  these  great  matters  are  em- 
bodied in  his  narrative,  we  find  less 
direct  statements  than  we  mieht 
have  expected,  or  at  least  wished 
and  hoped  to  find.  The  church 
of  Scotland,  with  its  straggles,  divi- 
sions, and  evolutions  is  treated  with 
a  uniform  respect — with  a  ready 
appreciation  of  whatever  nobleness 
of  thought  or  action  was  enlisted  in 
its  service ;  but  for  anything  which 
Mr.  Barton  allows  us  to  see,  it  is 
regarded  by  him  externally  as  a 
mere  fact  of  history,  with  the  fate 
of  which  no  conviction  of  his  own 
is  at  all  substantially  connected ;  and 
so  far  perhaps  he  does  but  adhere 
to  his  proper  province ;  and  exhibits, 
in  his  treatment  of  so'  critical  a 
subject,  the  true  historic  power.  We 
have  already  said  for  him  as  much 
as  can  be  said  for  almost  any  living 
historian,  in  giving  him  credit  for 
so  uniform  and  so  just  a  distribution 
of  his  sympathies,  in  saying  that 
party  prejudice  never  blinds  him  to 
the  excellences  of  those  with  whom 
politically  he  least  agrees,  or  palliates 
the  vices  of  his  friends  ;  while  virtue 
and  vice  in  their  broader  forms,  as 
they  appear  in  action,  are  feelingly 
and  equitably  appreciated.  But 
we  can  say  more  than  this.  On 
delicate  questions,  where  the  opi- 
nions of  right-minded  men  arc  still 
divided,  such,  for  instance,  as  resist- 
ance to  established  governments, 
and  the  conditions  under  which  men 
venture  on  them,  he  can  speak  in  a 
wise  and  dispassionate  temper, 
which  it  would  be  well  if,  in  these 
revolutionary  times,  we  could  all 
learn  to  imitate.  After  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  rebellion  of  1715  arose 
the  awful  question — 

What  were  the  victors  to  do  with  the 
many  hundreds  of  the  vanquished,  with 
whom  the  fortresses  and  prisons  were 
crowded?  No  government  can  extend  to 
defeated  insurgents  the  privilege  of 
prisoners  of  war,  without  opening  the  way 
to  continued  insecurity,  and  caudngmore 
public  misery  than  the  utmost  severity 
can  create.  The  security  which  nations 
have  against  the  turbulent  dispocntions 
of  their  neighbours  is,  that  they  cannot 
be  assailed  by  isolated  collections  of  in^- 
viduals ;  the  State  itself  must  make  war. 
But  if  a  government  were  to  treat  all 
the  individual  subjects  who  disturb  its 
order,  with  the  etiquette  due  to  nations 
making  war  with  it»  all  guarantee  for 


internal  tranquillity  would  yanish. 
Whenever  interest  or  panion  excited 
them  with  sufficient  force,  baoda  of  the 
people  would  rise  against  any  govern- 
ment, however  beneficent,  if  the  alterna- 
tive were  success  or  a  treaty  withoat 
punishment.  He  who  takes  the  despe- 
rate determination  of  rising  against  a 
settled  government^  must  not  only  look 
in  the  fauoe  the  misery  and  nun  he 
spreads  around  —  unfortunately,  the 
ambitiously-selfish  can  contemplate  such 
a  vision  without  emotion — ^but  on  the 
axe  or  the  gibbet  for  himself,  if  he  shonld 
&il.  The  prospect  of  martyrdom  is  the 
test  of  his  sincerity,  whether  it  be  bom 
of  the  fanaticism  which  calls  men  to 
fight  for  a  leader  or  an  opinion,  without 
reference  to  the  chances  of  success,  or  be 
founded,  like  the  projects  of  a  Sidney  or 
a  Russell,  on  well-weighed  calculationa 
for  the  benefit  of  a  people.  Nor  when, 
in  the  defeat  of  the  great  enterprise,  all  is 
lost  that  is  worth  living  for,  can  the 
forfeiture  of  a  purposeless  life,  to  one  of 
high  motives  or  strong  enthusiasm,  be 
a  formidable  addition  to  the  ingredients 
of  the  bitter  cup. 

Excellent,  however,  as  this  pas- 
sage is,  the  light  which  it  reflects 
upon  the  writer's  mind  is  still  im- 
perfect. The  lesson,  after  all,  ia 
only  a  political  one  read  to  goyemon 
ana  suDJects,  and  we  look  for  some- 
thing more  broad  and  comprehen- 
sive, something  which  shall  serve  to 
show  us  our  own  steps.  The  moat 
difficult  problem  of  statesmanship  is 
to  discover  how  best  to  deal  with 
offences  against  the  moral  law,  which 
are  not  crimes  or  offences  againat 
life  or  property.  The  moral  enor^ 
mity  of  fornication  and  of  adultery^ 
for  instance,  is  scarcely  less  in  the 
eyes  of  a  Christian  than  that  of 
theft  and  murder;  and  in  rude  ages 
they  have  been  visited  with  aimilar 
penalties.  But  the  difficulty  of  car* 
rying  into  efiect  laws  of  such  ex* 
treme  severity  has  led  to  Bucoesairo 
modifications  of  them ;  and  at  pre- 
sent the  worst  of  these  two  is  a  civil 
ofience  to  be  expiated  by  the  pay* 
ment  of  moneys,  and  the  other  is 
left  to  enlightened  opinion — that  is 
(as  far  as  men  are  concerned),  to  no 
punishment  at  alL  Intermediato 
oetween  the  two  extremes,  lay  in 
European  histoxy  the  long  period  of 
ecclesiastical  discinline,  the  last  anr- 
yiving  exercise  or  which  in  these 
islanos  was  to  be  found  in  the  Pjres- 
byterian  Chiudi  of  Scotland.  Mr. 
iourton's  narrative  leads  him 
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the  mention  of  it,  and  in  Lis  eyes  it 
was  a  barbarous  custom,  whicu  the 
enlightenment  of  modem  times  has 
lefl  Dehind  it.  The  secessions,  one 
after  another,  which  broke  off  from 
the  Establishment,  in  pursuit  of  a 
loflier  standard  than  was  to  be  found 
any  longer  within  its  pale,  are  de- 
scribed as  efforts  to  remain  behind 
the  age ;  and  those  high  aspirations 
after  excellence,  that  hatred  of  sin 
which  was  the  central  motive  power 
of  the  Scotch  Reformation,  and  was 
the  secret  of  its  strength,  finds  tole- 
ration only  from  Mr.  Burton,  as  if  it 
were  something  which  he  did  not 
understand. 

And  yet,  surely,  if  to  fight  against 
evil  in  all  forms  be  our  real  business 
in  this  world  (and  if  that  be  not  our 
business,  it  is  time  for  us  to  learn 
what  is),  we  shall  not  prosper  in 
such  a  warfare  by  lowering  the 
standard  of  what  we  require  of  each 
other,  or  putting  away  those  checks 
on  sin  which  the  vigour  of  other 
ages  enabled  them  to  bear.  Let 
Mr.  Burton  seriously  ask  himself 
whether  *  enlightened  publicopinion,' 
'humanizing  influences,'  and  such 
like,  have  any  real  tendency  to 
check  what  we  call  sin.  In  his  own 
Scotland,  for  instance  P  He  believes 
in  the  philosophy  of  History.  Let 
him  look  through  the  history  of  the 
world — look  to  that  history  which 
is  the  great  antitype  of  our  own,  the 
Homan — to  the  effects  of  that  'pro- 
gress of  civilization'  which  abolished 
the  censorship  as  barbarous,  and 
left  the  morals  of  the  people  to  the 
control  of  opinion — whicn  became 
tolerant,  and  large-minded,  and  phi- 
losophical, and  put  away  the  old 
austerities  as  unbecoming  in  a  culti- 
vated nation. 

Very  likely  it  was  time  for  church 
discipline  to  vanish  when  the  enact- 
ments of  it  were  evaded  by  a  return 
to  the  *  indulgences'  of  Tetzel ;  and 
dispensations  were  disposed  of  to 
those  who  could  afford  them  on 
payment  of  money.  But  if  there  be 
'progress*  here,  it  is  progress  to- 
wards a  place  not  hitherto  considered 
a  desirable  goal  of  human  efforts ; 
and  the  abontion  of  the  form  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  confession  that 
there  is  no  longer  virtue  to  give  life 
to  it.  The  form  is  put  away,  not 
because  it  is  superseaed  by  another 
of  fuller  efficacy,  but  because  it  is 
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an  unpleasant  reminder  of  the  evil 
of  practices  which  there  is  no  more 
heart  to  resist ;  because  as  long  as 
it  remains  it  is  an  uncomfortable 
witness  of  degeneracy,  and  inter- 
feres with  the  self- congratulation  of 
an  age  which  flatters  itself  with  the 
outward  splendour  of  its  material 
triumphs. 

It  IS  remarkable  that  the  only 
class  of  men  to  whom  Mr.  Burton 
attributes  any  transcendantly  high 
quaUties  (and  when  a  large  body 
of  persons  exhibit  a  distinctive 
type  of  character,  it  is  through 
tne  influence  of  some  pervading 
conviction,  habit  or  belief)  are  a 
class,  the  marked  characteristics  of 
which  he  observes  to  be  disappear- 
ing without  regret,  and  almost  with 
satisfaction,  the  Cameronians  of  the 
west.  He  is  not  blind  to  the  lofty 
nature  so  often  displayed  by  them. 
In  detail,  he  can  even  admire  their 
actions;  but  he  cannot  appreciate  the 
temper  of  the  men,  or,  it  would  almost 
seem,  understand  the  connexion  be- 
tween their  conduct  and  their  faith. 
He  can  describe  their  astonishing 
practical  ability,  their  steadiness  of 
purpose,  their  patience  in  suffering, 
their  moderation  and  calmness  in 
victory.  The  noblest  action  re- 
lated m  his  book  is  the  defence  of 
Dunkeld  by  the  Cameronian  regi- 
ment; and  one  of  the  most  touching 
descriptions  is  his  brief  notice  of  the 
battle  of  Steinkirk,  where  they  were 
deserted  and  cut  in  pieces,  after  a 
defence  so  gallant  'that  it  almost 
turned  the  fortunes  of  the  day,'  and 
'  many  a  stern-featured  westland  Scot 
was  found  on  that  field,  with  a  well- 
thumbed  Bible  in  his  pocket.'  But 
for  all  this,  Mr.  Burton  cannot  like 
them.  Their  'intolerance'  is  a 
deadly  sin  never  to  be  forgiven ; 
and  he  appears  to  regret  the  mis- 
fortune wnich  united  so  much 
gallantry  with  so  unpardonable  a 
fanaticism. 

The  ruling  principle  among  them  (he 
says)  was  the  simplest  and  broadest  of 
all  human  principles, — that  I  am  right 
and  you  are  wrong,  and  whatever  opinion 
different  from  mine  is  entertained  by 
you  must  be  forthwith  uprooted,  &c.  &c. 

Surely  neither  was  this  their 
principle,  nor  was  intolerance  their 
fault.  They  believed  that  right  is 
infinitely  to  be  loved,  and  wrom^  to 
be  infinitely  hated ;  and  their  £ult 
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was,  not  in  refusing  to  tolerate 
what  they  thought  wrong,  but  in 
the  narrow  theory  which  they  had 
formed  of  it.  Harrow  they  were. 
They  had  fallen  among  hard  times, 
and  had  lost  the  broader  and  more 
genial  sympathies  of  the  early  Scotch 
reformers;  they  belieyed  that  the 
Dirine  grace  was  confined  under 
their  hard  and  straitened  for- 
mulfls ;  and  they  could  not  conceire 
that  it  could  be  present  in  anj  hu- 
man soul  under  other  conditions. 
But  that,  believing  themselves  to  be 
right,  they  refused  to  tolerate  and 
compromise  with  error,  only  shows 
that  their  belief  was  real — that  it 
was  not  a  perhaps,  like  tliat  of 
most  men,  but  an  iron  conviction. 
All  good  men  are  intolerant — in- 
tolerant of  evil.  If  thev  love  good, 
thej  hate  evil.  It  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  a  sound  heart.  Only  let 
the  sound  understanding  go  along 
with  it,  to  determine  rightly  what 
is  evil.  Mr.  Burton  would  not  wish 
tis  to  tolerate  lies,  or  sin,  or  folly. 
They  are  to  be  fought  against, 
trampled  out,  exorcised  by  all  means, 
and  with  all  energy  of  heart  and 
soul.  Not  indificrcnce  of  heart, 
but  a  wiser  spirit  of  discrimination, 
is  the  thing  to  be  desired;  the 
Cameronian  temper  with  a  wiser 
creed.  And  jet  if  it  is  in  the  heart, 
rather  than  m  the  understanding, 
that  the  issues  lie  of  good  and  evu, 
those  poor  Camcronians,  in  all  their 
narrowness,  had  a  wiser  and  more 
real  sense  of  the  meaning  of  their 
being  in  this  world  than  has  been 
found  yet  attainable  on  any  theory 
of  progress  of  the  species.  In  his 
tenderness  for  them,  Mr.  Burton 
beliPvcB,  *  that,  at  all  events,  they 
would  have  yielded  to  the  softening 
influence  of  advancing  civilization.' 
They  would  have  yidded,  we  sup- 


pose, to  the  temptatioDfl  of  worldfi- 
ness  and  comfort,  like  the  Establiah- 
ment,  or  like  the  poor  Cameroniaii 
regiment,  which  'lapsed  into  the 
uniform  modified  licentioiuiiesB  of 
other  military  bodies.'  And  that 
would  have  been  matter  for  con- 
gratulation. 

'Advancing  civilization,'  'pro- 
gress of  humanity,'  and  such  Dke^ 
may  serve  to  make  the  world  nm 
smooth  and  easy,  and  may  form 
the  tempers,  here  and  there,  of  a 
few  moderate  and  thoaghtfiil  men 
like  Mr.  Burton;  bat  thej  an 
principles  too  vague  to  exercise  a 
subdumg  influence  over  the  paaaioiUv 
as  they  exist  in  the  massea  of  man- 
kind; and  those  forma  of  human 
nature  which  have  hitherto  been 
considered  to  be  the  highest  and 
the  noblest,  are  attainable  only 
through  convictions  of  that  iron  kind 
which  all  powerful  nations  and  all 
strongly  organized  bodies  have  alike 
exhibited  in  the  eraa  of  their  great- 
ness, and  in  virtue  of  which  thej 
are  alone  great. 

But  we  will  leave  this.  Perhrai 
we  have  said  too  much  about  it.  It 
would  be  a  poor  compliment  to  Mr. 
Burton  to  identify  him  with  thinken 
who,  like  the  false  mother  in  Solo- 
mon's judgment  that  was  r^ulj  to 
divide  the  child,  cut  up  the  tmdi 
into  opinions,  and  leave  us  all  to 
choose  for  ourselves  as  our  indina- 
tions  guide  us.  If  occasionally  the 
language  of  such  men  has  escaped 
from  him,  the  scope  and  tone  ofhii 
own  mind,  as  will  nave  been  seen  by 
the  extracts  which  we  have  given 
from  him,  are  set  at  a  far  loftier 
pitch.  He  has  written  what,  in  idl 
essentials,  is  a  calin,  wise,  and  ex- 
cellent book,  and  with  these  warm 
epithets  we  take  our  lesve  of  it 
and  of  its  author. 
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THERE  is  no  one  now  living,  and 
we  doubt  whether  a  man  ever 
lived,  about  whom  so  much  has  been 
written  as  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
In  our  own  country  there  are  more 
histories  of  his  life — ^more  accounts 
of  his  campaigns  than  there  are 
histories  and  records  of  Marlborough, 
of  Wellington,  or  of  Nelson.  In 
Germany,  comprisingthe  smaller  and 
the  larger  States,  Napoleon's  history 
is  more  familiar  to  the  gener^ 
public  than  the  history  of  the  Great 
jPrederick,  of  Prince  Eugene,  of  the 
Archduke  Charles — nay,  even  than 
the  story  of  the  life  of  old  Blucher 
himself.  Li  far-off  Russia  the  mili- 
tary man  who  reads  at  all  reads 
more  of  Napoleon  than  of  Peter 
the  Great,  ot  Potemkin,  or  of  Su- 
warrofiT.  In  Spain,  among  the  most 
vain-glorious  race  under  the  sun, 
the  name  of  the  overrated  victor 
at  Baylen — Castanos — ^is  now  less 
known  than  that  of  the  French 
Emperor;  and  in  Italy,  producing 
in  the  middle  ages  great  captains, 
Bonaparte  is  regarded  as  a  soldier 
springing  from  their  own  soil-a 
soil  always  fertile  in  great  creations. 
Even  among  the  Americans,  a  peo- 
ple as  proud  and  exclusive  as  the 
Spaniards — and  with  a  million  of 
better  reasons  for  being  so — the 
name  of  Napoleon  is  as  well  known, 
if  not  so  much  revered,  as  that  of 
Washington;  and  his  history  and 
life  are  more  talked  of  than  are 
public  or  private  details  concerning 
George  Washington  or  Andrew 
Jackson.  There  is  some  reason 
for  this  world-wide  renown.  Na- 
poleon was  more  than  a  great  ge- 
neral and  consummate  captain.  He 
was  also  a  great  administrator,  a 
great  ruler,  and  a  great  law-giver — 
a  man  who,  by  his  genius,  his  energy, 
and  his  art  of  fascmating  and  domi- 
nating his  countrymen,  not  merely 
rose  to  the  highest  command  of  her 
armies,  but  who  aUo  won  by  his 
victories  the  way  to  supreme  civil 
power.    The  position  to  which  he 


raised  himself,  whether  in  civil  or 
in  military  life,  was  self-carved 
and  self-created ;  and  as  there 
is  no  instance  in  history  of  such 
unique  success  and  such  wonderful 
reverses,  oui;  love  of  the  wonderful, 
and  our  desire  for  startling  excite- 
ment and  strange  contrasts,  induces 
us  to  resort  to  the  biography  of  this 
marvellous  man  as  a  species  of 
strong  intellectual  dram.  We  can 
find  in  ancient,  mediaeval,  and  mo- 
dem story  the  lives  of  men  wiser, 
and  more  truly  great  and  glorious  ; 
but  in  what  pages  other  than  in 
Napoleon's  own  biography  shall  we 
find  the  life  of  a  man  so  renowned  as 
soldier,  statesman,  lawgiver.  Chief 
Consul,  Emperor.  Our  own  illustri- 
ous Duke  was  more  distinguished  by 
sagacity,  by  fortitude,  by  an  im- 
perious sense  of  duty — was  more  re- 
markable for  his  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  every  obligation  imposed 
on  him,  than  the  French  general  and 
emperor;  butit  is  for  this  very  reason 
that  the  history  of  his  Hfe  wants 
thtf  Tazieky  which  as  drama,  melo- 
iSramft,  farce,  and  tragedy,  is  pre- 
sented in  the  life  of  Napoleon.  Men, 
whether  gentle  or  simple — ^whether 
educated  or  uneducated,  love  the 
strange  and  the  marvellous  rather 
than  the  simple  and  homely;  and 
this  is  the  reason  why  the  lives  of 
Washington  and  Wellington  are 
less  read  than  that  of  the  lieutenant 
of  artillery  transmuted  into  con- 
queror and  captive  —  into  First 
Consul,  Consul  for  life,  and  Im- 
perial Caesar. 

The  books  which  have  been 
written  about  Bonaoarte  may  be 
numbered  by  hundreds,  not  by 
scores.  Amidst  such  a  multitude 
there  are  many  bad,  many  indif- 
ferent, a  few  good,  and  a  very  great 
number  inte^ting.  One  of  the 
oldest  books  on  the  subject  is  the 
Voice  from  St.  Helena,  written  by 
O'Meara,  his  surgeon,  that  volume 
having  been  published  more  than 
thirty  years  ago.    Appearing  soon 


*  History  of  the  Captivity  ofNapcileon  at  St.  Helena,  from  the  letters  cMdjourRoU 
of  the  late  Limt.-Cfenend  Str  Mudion  Lowe,  and  official  documents  not  before  made 
puUie.  By  William  Forsyth,  M.A.,  author  of  ffortensim,  and  History  of  Trial  hy 
Jury,  and  lata  F^ow  <»  Trinity  College^  Gamfaridge.  8  vols.  London:  Jolm 
Murray.     185d. 
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aflcr  the  death  of  Bonaparte,  it  was 
eagerly  read,  not  merely  in  England, 
but  all  over  the  world.  Containing 
a  vast  deal  of  personal  detail,  nn- 
doubtedly  true  and  authentic,  in 
reference  to  the  Emperor  and  his 
household,  recounted  in  a  style  clear 
and  unpretending,  it  is  yet,  in  other 
respects,  a  mendacious  and  most  ma- 
lignant book,  and  more  particularly 
so  in  reference  to  the  late  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  The  office  to  which 
that  gentleman  was  appointed, 
though  most  onerous  and  respon- 
sible, was  a  most  invidious  and  un- 
Sleasant  one,  requiriug  the  greatest 
elicacv,  firmness,  temper,  and  tact. 
Held  by  the  most  inaulgent,  con- 
ciliating, and  amiable  man  in  the 
world,  it  was  an  office  that  never 
could  have  been  discharged,  in  re- 
ference to  the  captive  and  his  suite, 
without  incurring  angry  and  hostile 
feelings  on  their  part.  This  must  be 
borne  in  mind  m  considering  the 
question  of  I^apoleon  and  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe,  in  order  to  come  to  a  just 
jud^ent  in  regard  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  one  and  the  conduct 
of  the  other.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
was  a  man  of  firmness,  discretion, 
and  temper,  adhering  to  the  letter 
of  his  instructions,  and  performing 
strictly  and  conscientiously  his  duty. 
But  had  he  been  more  than  this — 
had  he  been  suave  and  benignant 
as  an  angel,  ho  never  could  have 
been  otherwise  than  disagreeable  to 
the  long  spoiled  child  of  fortune 
and  of  victory  of  whom  he  had 
been  made,  oy  the  force  of  an 
Engh'sh  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
leg^  custodier. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  book 
of  O'Meara.  If  that  book  had  never 
been  written — had  never  obtained 
the  vogue  which  it  confessedly  did 
attain — it  is  probable  that  these 
letters  and  journals  of  Sir  Hudson 
would  not  have  seen  the  light.  It 
is  from  the  book  of  0*Mcara  that 
he  appeals  to  posterity ;  and  we 
must  say  that  he  appeals  not  in 
▼ain.  It  has  been  said  that  there  is 
a  vitality  almost  approaching  to  im- 
mortality in  calumny.  The  observa- 
tion is  not  without  a  good  deal  of 
truth.  For  eight  or  ten  years  after 
it  was  published,  the  Voice  from  SL 
Selena  had  a  great  run,  and  not- 
witlistanding  tho  able  criticisms  and 
refutations  of  the  Quarterly  Heview, 


was  accepted  by  many  aa  unadulte- 
rated truth.  £nit  time,  the  great 
reformer,  winnows  and  sifts  all 
things,  and  reduces  all  things  to 
their  proper  proportions.  Time  has 
operated  to  disclose  the  bne  cha- 
racter of  O'Meara,  the  object  of  Us 
volumes,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to 
dull  the  edge  of  his  calmnnies.  It 
is  a  great  pity  that  the  late  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  did  not  publish  some, 
if  not  all,  of  his  materials  eiglit-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  when  the  19'apo- 
leon  fever  was  at  its  height.  ^Dien 
he  might  have  counteracted  the  im- 

I)ression  produced  on  men  of  Napo- 
eon's  age,  and  of  a  generation  a  lew 
years  youn^^er ;  but  having  delayed 
his  vindication  for  considerably  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy,  the 
tomb  has  closed  over  nearly  all  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  men  of 
mature  age,  who  formed  their  opi- 
nions on  ex  parte  evidence  thirty 
years  ago,  are  not  likely  to  be  as 
anxious  to  set  themselves  right  ts 
they  would  have  been  when  the 
question  was  the  one  topic  of  the  day. 
T^Tiy  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  so  long 
delayed  his  vindication  is  not  satis- 
factorily accounted  for.  He  tells  ns 
himself  there  are  few,  if  any,  public 
administrations  of  which  the  records 
are  so  complete  as  those  of  his  go- 
vernment at  St.  Helena.  There  is 
not  only  a  detailed  correspondence, 
addressed  to  his  Majesty's  Gk>veni- 
ment  during  the  five  years  that  Na- 
poleon remained  under  Sir  HacLK>n's 
custody,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
conversations  held  with  jBonaparta 
himself  was  at  the  time  immediately 
noted  down  with  an  ability  and  ex- 
actness which  reflect  the  greatest 
credit  on  the  Governor's  militair 
secretary.  Major  Gorrequer.  This 
gentleman  was  not  only  a  perfect 
master  of  the  French  langnaffe,  but 
possessed  a  memory  remarkable  for 
its  accuracy  and  tenacity,  and  was 
therefore  eminently  qualified  to  re- 
port the  conversations  at  which  he 
was  himself  present,  and  to  detect 
any  error  to  which  a  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  foreigners 
might  lead  other  persons  who  re- 
peated what  passed  at  intexriewa 
with  Bonaparte  and  his  followers. 
Why,  then,  were  not  these  reports 
of  conversations  and  occurrences,  by 
Major  Gorrequer,  given  to  the  woila 
long  ago?    Many   erroneoiu   im- 
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pressions  and  misstatements  of 
O'Meara  and  others  might  have 
been  by  these  means  corrected. 
The  Lowe  papers,  it  appears,  were 
placed  some  years  ago  (the  exact 
period  is  not  stated)  in  the  hands  of 
the  late  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  with  a 
view  to  edit  them.  But  he  was  pro- 
bably bewildered  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  materials.  Thirty  folio  vo- 
lumes are  filled  with  copies  of  cor- 
respondence and  other  writings, 
carefully  made  under  the  direction 
of  Sir  H.  Lowe,  who  seems  to  have 
treasured  a  memorial  of  almost  every 
incident,  however  trivial,  connected 
with  that  important  period  of  his 
life.  In  addition  to  these,  there 
were  several  large  boxes  of  MSS. 
relating  to  the  same  events,  all  of 
which  have  been  examined  for  the 
purpose  of  the  present  work.  There 
were  also  two  sets  of  copies  of 
O'Meara's  letters  to  Mr.  Finlaison, 
of  the  Admiralty,  together  with  a 
vast  number  of  despatches  of  Earl 
Bathurst,  who  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  while  Napo- 
leon was  at  St.  Helena.  Sir  H. 
Nicolas  underwent  the  heavy  labour 
of  arranging  these  documents ;  and 
before  his  death,  had  proceeded  so 
far  as  to  have  a  voluminous  mass  of 
documents  set  up  in  type,  down  to 
.the  date  of  September,  1817.  The 
plan  of  Sir  Harris,  Mr.  Forsyth  tells 
us,  was  to  print  almost  every  letter 
and  other  MS.  at  full  length,  in 
chronological  order,  connecting  them 
with  a  slender  thread  of  explanatory 
remark.  The  work  thus  meditated 
must  have  consisted  of  eight  or  nine 
closely  printed  octavo  volumes ;  and 
who,  m  this  busy  and  work-a-day 
world,  could  read  eight  or  nine 
volumes,  even  supposing  the  price 
to  render  them  accessible  P  Patience 
becomes  exhausted  and  attention 
bewildered  when  minute  details  are 
thus  spun  out.  Mr.  Forsyth,  the 
present  editor,  adopted  a  different 
plan.  After  full  consideration,  he 
resolved  to  re- write  the  work.  He 
has  made  use  of  the  letters  and  do- 
cuments as  materials  for  a  narrative ; 
but  though  he  has  abridged  and  cur- 
tailed possibly  to  the  extent  of  a 
third,  jret  the  work,  even  as  it  now 
stands  in  three  volumes,  is  far  too 
voluminous.  Mr.  Forsyth  fairly 
acknowledges  that  his  task  has  been 
lightened  oy  the  previous  labours 


of  Sir  H.  Nicolas,  who  had  ren- 
dered the  materials  more  manage* 
able,  and  who  also  carefully  collated 
them;  and  he  also  acknowledges 
his  obligations  to  Lieut. -Colonel 
Jackson,  now  professor  at  the  East 
India  College,  Addiscombe,  who  was 
at  St.  Helena  during  the  captivity 
of  Bonaparte.  This  is  all  candid, 
proper,  and  g^entlemanlike.  But  we 
may,  in  passing,  remark,  that  not- 
withstanding the  copiousness  of  ma- 
terials tlirough  which  he  had  to 
wade,  Mr.  Forsyth  might  have  vin- 
dicated the  memory  of  those  long 
calumniated,  and  have  proved  that 
neither  the  British  Government  nor 
Sir  H.  Lowe  were  in  fault,  in  a 
smaller  space. 

Albeit  the  work  before  us  is  a 
third  too  long,  we  must  say,  that 
we  believe  it  to  be  emphatically  a 
true  narrative.  O'Meara,  Las  Casas, 
Montholon,  and  Antomarchi,  who 
were  the  immediate  attendants  of 
the  exile  at  Longwood,  and  in 
whose  statements  the  opinion  of  the 
British  public  mainly  rests,  had 
each  a  separate  cause  of  quarrel 
with  Sir  Hudson  Lowe ;  and  their 
object  was  not  to  make  known  the 
truth,  but  to  exalt  the  character 
of  Bonaparte,  and  to  depreciate 
that  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  O'Meara 
attributed  to  Sir  Hudson  his 
removal  from  the  post  of  physi- 
cian and  his  dismissal  from  the 
navy  for  conduct,  not  merely  at 
variance  with  his  duty  as  an  officer^ 
but  utterly  unworthy  of  a  gentle- 
man. This,  as  Mr.  Forsyth  truly 
observes,  rankled  in  his  heart ;  and 
his  book  bears  in  every  page  the 
mark  of  implacable  hatrea  against 
those  who  were  the  authors  of  his 
disgrace.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Forsyth  in  thinking  that  the 
Voice  from  St.  Helena  is  a  voice 
wholly  unworthy  of  belief.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth  in  it  on  matters  not 
having  reference  to  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe;  but  in  all  that  bears  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  that 
officer,  O'Meara  so  distorts,  per- 
verts, and  misstates  facts — ^mixing 
up  a  little  truth  with  a  great 
deal  of  misrepresentation,  that 
his  statements  are  not  to  be 
believed.  Las  Casas,  in  his  journal, 
has  perverted,  we  will  not  say  with 
Mr.    Forsyth,   almost   every   fact 
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"which  he  records,  but  a  great  many 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  the  reputation 
of  Sir  H.  Lowe  and  the  British 
Government,  which  he  represented. 
Las  Casas,  though  a  Koyahst  and 
an  emigrant^  who  served  in  the 
army  of  Conde— though  a  zealous 
ultra,  who  followed  the  Count 
d'Artois  to  Quiberon  (none  of  which 
particulars  are  given  by  Mr.  Forsyth) 
— profited  in  later  life  of  the  am- 
nesty which  followed  the  18  Bru- 
maire,  and  re-entered  France.  He 
remained  for  six  years  in  tran- 
quillity, during  which  time  he  oc- 
cupied himself  m  the  preparation  of 
the  Atlas  Historique  of  Le  Sage. 
The  reputation  of  this  work,  as  well 
as  his  ouering  himself  as  a  volunteer 
for  the  defence  of  Flushing,  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Bonaparte, 
who  made  him  one  of  his  cham- 
berlains. Ultimately,  the  Emperor 
became  the  god  of  his  idolatry,  and 
it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  came  into 
collision,  at  St.  Helena,  with  the 
o£Bcer  to  whose  keeping  his  master 
was  committed.  The  dismission 
from  St.  Helena,  to  which  we  have 
before  referred,  created  in  his  mind 
an  irritation  which  never  subsided. 
Montholon,  as  an  authority,  and  as 
a  man,  was  less  credible  than  Las 
Casas ;  while  as  to  Antomarchi,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  his  self-love 
had  been  wounded  by  his  having 
been  subjected  to  the  same  regula- 
tions as  the  French  residents,  and 
also  by  the  earnestness  with  which 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  pressed  upon  the 
attendants  of  Napoleon  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  additional 
medical  advice  when  his  illness  be- 
came serious. 

These  four  individuals — we  can- 
not call  them  authorities — have  long 
had  their  sway.  Their  books  have 
been  too  long  read  unquestioned; 
and  the  period  has  at  length  arrived, 
though  late,  when  there  are  fuller 
materials  for  jud^ent,  and  when 
an  impartial  verdict  may  be  given. 
It  is  not  wonderful  that  nearly  all 
French  writers  should  take  but  one 
Tiew  of  the  question  of  Napoleon's 
captivity,  lliey  deal,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  in  nothing  but  pane- 
gyrics on  Kapoleon  ana  in  invec- 
tives a^rainst  Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 
There  is,  however,  as  Mr.  Forsyth 


says,  one  honourable  exceptioti. 
martine  has  done  homaf  e  to  truthp 
and,  so  far  as  he  had  the  meana  of 
forming  a  just  judgment,  haa  taken 
pains  to  arrive  at  it.  That  OoYer- 
nor,  says  Lamartine,  whom  the  myr- 
midons of  Napoleon,  and  jNTapoleon 
himself,  attacked  with  groundleaa 
and  passionate  charges,  had  neither 
criminal  intent  agamst  his  captive 
in  his  thoughts,  nor  inaolts  towards 
the  unfortunate  in  hia  heart.  Bot| 
crushed  under  the  load  of  respon- 
sibility which  weighed  on  him,  lest 
he  might  suffer  to  escape  the  dis- 
turber whom  Europe  had  given  him 
to  guard,  narrow  in  hia  ideas,  jealous 
in  nis  regulations,  nervously  tena- 
cious of  forms,  deficient  in  tact,  and 
odious  to  his  captives  from  the  vexT 
nature  of  his  functions,  he  wearied 
Napoleon  with  restrictions,  supeiin- 
tenacnce,  orders,  visits,  and  even 
marks  of  respect. 

This  portrait,  though  not  for  a 
Frenchman  harshly  drawn,  is,  never- 
theless, incorrect.  Instead  of  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  wearying  Napoleon 
with  visits,  we  learn  from  the  jour- 
nals before  us,  that  during  the  whole 
of  the  six  years  of  the  captivity  the 
Grovcmor  had  only  five  interviews 
with  his  prisoner ;  and  that  Napo- 
leon rudely  and  discourteously  ze* 
fused,  afler  insulting  him  to  his  face 
with  the  grossest  language  of  abuse* 
to  see  or  have  intercourse  with  him 


again. 


It  is  difficult  for  the  present 
generation,  many  of  whom  were  not 
bom  at  the  period  of  the  battle  of 
Waterloo,  and  who  tamnot  from 
reading  form  an  adequate  concep- 
tion of  the  immense  struggle  m 
which  we  were  engaged,  to  conceive 
the  importance  of  tno  question  which 
presented  itself  to  the  consideration 
of  the  British  Ministry,  in  1815p 
when  Napoleon  surrendered  himself. 
It  was  a  case  without  precedent. 
Sir  Wm.  Ghrant,  Sir  W.  Scott,  Lord 
EUenborough,  and  Lord  £ldon  were 
consulted,  and  gave  conflicting  oni- 
nions.  Lord  Cluincellor  Eldon  sa&d 
the  case  was  not  provided  for  in 
Grotius  or  Vattel,  but  that  the  law 
of  self-preservation  would  justify 
the  keeping  of  Napoleon  unoer  rs- 
straint  m  some  distant  region,  when 
he  shoidd  be  treated  wil£  all  indul- 
gence compatible  with  a  due 
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for  the  peace  of  mankind.  The 
question  then  is,  as  Mr.  Forsyth 
puts  it,  what  was  his  real  position 
when  he  set  foot  in  the  JSelleropkon, 
Was  he  a  guest,  or  an  enemy 
brought  to  bay — in  a  word,  a  pri- 
soner of  warP  Napoleon  himself 
assumed  that  he  was  a  guest,  and 
protested  against  any  forcible  deal- 
mg  with  his  person  or  liberty.  But 
a  claim  or  an  assertion  is  not  a  title, 
and  one  fact  is  certain,  that,  van- 
quished at  Waterloo,  Bonaparte  fled 
uirough  Paris,  and  reached  Boche- 
fort,  from  which  he  found  escape 
impossible.  We  learn  from  Miin- 
ling's  memoirs  that  if  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians  it 
was  the  intention  of  Bliicher  to  have 
him  shot  over  the  grave  of  the  Duke 
d'Engliien,  in  the  ditch  of  Vincennes. 
Napoleon,  then,  it  appears  had  merely 
the  choice  of  the  nation  to  which  he 
must  give  himself  up,  and  not  of  the 
mode  m  which  he  was  to  be  disposed 
of  by  that  nation.  It  should  Be  re- 
membered that  he  had  escaped  from 
Elba,  and  the  result  was  the  battle 
of  Waterloo,  and  the  loss  of  60,000 
men.  Can  it,  then,  be  contended 
that  the  British  Ministry  was  not 
justified  in  considering  the  ex-em- 
peror a  prisoner  of  war,  and  in 
relegating  nim  out  of  Europe,  which 
he  had  so  long  threatened  and  dis- 
turbed ? 

The  generality  of  Frenchmen  will 
answer  both  of  these  queries  in  the 
negative ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
by  those  Frenchmen  who  reproach 
England  that  Abd-el-Kader  was 
kept  in  close  confinement  for  many 
years  among  themselves,  after  rely- 
mg  on  the  promise  of  a  French 
prmce,  who  assured  him  that  he 
would  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  captive. 
Justifiably  restrained  in  his  personal 
liberty,  Napoleon  was  sent  to  St. 
Helena,  with  no  greater  measure  of 
severity  or  restriction  imposed  on 
him  than  was  deemed  necessary  for 
the  security  of  his  person.  Instruc- 
tions were  given  tp  the  British  offi- 
cers to  whom  he  was  committed  to 
allow  him  every  indulgence  con- 
sistent with  the  safe  custody  of  his 
person. 

In  the  memoranda  of  instructions 
deliyered  by  the  Government  to  Sir 
6.  Cockbum,  it  was  provided  that 
the  oaptive  should  be  allowed  to 


have  all  his  furniture,  books,  and 
wine;  that  he  should  have  plate 
sufficient  for  domestic  use ;  but  that 
his  money,  diamonds,  and  negotiable 
bills  should  be  given  up,  not  to  ba 
confiscated,  but  to  be  administered 
merely  to  prevent  their  being  con- 
verted into  an  instrument  of  escape. 
Count  Montholon  invents  a  story  of 
Bonaparte's  sword  having  been  de- 
manded of  him  by  Lord  SHeith,  but 
this  is  pure  fiction,  and  is  contra* 
dieted  by  Las  Casas. 

The  suite  of  the  ex-emperor  con- 
sisted of  twenty<five  persons.  The 
Northumberland,  of  which  he  was 
aboard,  sailed  on  the  8th  August. 
They  hove  to  off  Funchal,  in  Ma- 
deira, for  refreshments,  and  arrived 
at  St.  Helena  on  the  15th  October. 
In  a  letter  written  a  few  days  after 
they  landed,  by  O'Meara  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Finlaison  of  the  Admi- 
ralty (with  whom  he  kept  up  a  secret 
correspondence),  he  gives  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  exiles,  which  stands  m 
remarkable  contrast  to  his  printed 
work.  He  speaks  of  the  tastes  and 
humours  of  the  ladies ;  of  their  ever 
unceasing  caprices;  and  of  their 
never  complaining  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite. '  They  generally  eat,'  says  he, 
'  of  every  aisn  in  a  profusely  sup- 
plied table  of  dififerent  meats  twioe 
every  day,  besides  occasional  tiffins* 
bowls  of  soup,  &c.  They  most  hate 
each  other,  and  I  am  the  depository 
of  their  complaints,  especially  Mde. 
Bertrand,  who  is  like  a  tigress  de- 
prived of  her  young  when  she  per- 
ceives me  domg  any  service  for 
Mde.  Montholon.  The  latter,  to  tell 
the  truth,  is  not  so  whimsical,  nor 
subject  to  so  many  fits  of  rage  as 
the  other.* 

From  this  letter  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  O'Meara  was  a  coarse, 
low,  and  vulgar-minded  man,  with- 
out the  feelings  or  tone  of  a  gentle- 
man. That  he  had  a  good  deal  of 
smartness,  some  education,  and  a 
competent  knowledge  of  his  profes- 
sion, has  never  been  deniea;  but 
from  every  line  of  his  private  cor- 
respondence in  these  volumes  any 
candid  person  would  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  he  was  totally  defi<^ 
cient  in  the  feelings  and  tone  of  a 
gentleman. 

The  educated  countrymen  of 
0'Meara,it  must  be  admitted,  gena- 
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rally  possess  these  feelings  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree,  and  it  has  become 
almost  a  proverb  that  a  really  Irish 
gentleman  is  the  most  perfect  model 
of  the  character  to  be  found;  but 
as  the  corruption  of  the  best  things 
is,  according  to  the  old  maxim,  the 
worst,  so  T\-lien  you  meet  a  ribald 
and  coarse-mouthed,  or  coarse- 
minded  Hibernian,  he  is  the  most 
insuperable  and  most  dangerous 
animal  in  the  creation.  During  the 
passage  out  to  St  Helena,  JN^apoleon 
did  not  appear  in  the  after  cabin  be- 
fore twelve,  breakfasted  either  in  bed 
or  in  his  own  cabin  before  eleven, 
dined  with  the  admiral  about  five, 
stayed  about  half  an  hour  at  din- 
ner, then  left  the  table  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  quarter-deck,  where 
he  generally  spent  a  couple  of 
hours  in  walking,  or  else  leaning 
against  the  breech  of  one  of  the 
quarterdeck  guns,  talking  to  Las 
Oasas. 

Early  in  November,  1815,  a  cor- 
respondence took  place  between 
General  Bertrand  and  Sir  George 
Cockbum,  relative  to  the  title  of 
Emperor.  Sir  George  answered 
that  he  had  no  cognizance  of  any 
Emperor  being  actually  on  the 
island,  or  of  any  person  possessing 
such  dignity  having  come  out  in 
the  Northumberland,  as  stated  by 
Bertrand.  Mr.  Forsyth  considers 
this '  some  affectation*  m  Sir  George, 
and  is  of  opinion  it  is  difficult  to 
refute  the  arguments  used  by  Na- 
poleon in  favour  of  his  right  to  be 
styled  Emperor.  Mr.  Forsyth  re- 
marks that  he  was  Emperor  of 
France  by  a  solemn  act  ot  corona- 
tion, with  the  assent  and  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  nation. 

He  confidently  urges,  too,  that  if, 
at  any  time  between  his  ceasing  to 
bo  First  Consul  and  his  invasion  of 
Spain,  he  had  been  wilhng  to  make 
peace  upon  firm  and  equitable 
terms,  England  would  have  treated 
with  him  in  his  character  of  £m- 

Seror.  This,  we  think,  may  bo 
oubted ;  for  we  never  had  reco- 
gnised the  title  of  Emperor.  But 
be  this  as  it  may,  Mr.  Forsyth 
seems  to  forget  the  abdication  at 
Fontainbleau.  After  abdications, 
even  bom  and  hereditary  emperors 
and  kings  do  not  continue  to  wear 
their  titles;  and  we  may  cite,  as 
cases  in  point,  the  Emperor  Ferdi- 


nand, the  uncle  of  the  prefent  Em- 
peror Francis  Joseph  of  Auatria ; 
the  Kmg  of  Bavaria,  fkcber  of  the 
present  monarch;  aad  the  late 
Xing  of  Sardinia. 

Though,  therefofer  we  cannot 
agree  with  Mr.  Forsytii  in  fhinlriTig 
it  puerile  not  to  have  called  him 
Emperor,  we  conceive  it  would  have 
been  politic  to  have  called  him  ex- 
Emperor.  This  would  have  grati- 
fied his  feelings,  and  done  much  to 
smooth  the  difficulties  which  oc- 
curred at  St.  Helena.  Mr.  Forsyth 
thinks  we  chose  for  him  the  wont 
title  that  could  have  been  selected--* 
General  Bonaparte;  but  he  does 
not  give  us  a  reason  for  this 
opinion.  His  observations  on  the 
question  of  title  may  be  answered 
by  the  remarks  of  Lamartine, 
'He  persisted,'  says  the  author  of 
the  Histoire   de  la  Heitauraiion, 

*  with  an  affectation  which  his  flat- 
terers consider  heroic,  but  which 
history  will  judge  as  puerile,  because 
it  is  a  misconception  of  his  foitanfdp 
in  exacting  the  titles  of  Smperor 
and  Majesty,  which  England,  never 
having  acknowledged  uie  JSmpirey 
was  not  officially  bound  to  give  him. 
He  appealed  to  Heaven  and  earth 
against  this  breach  of  etiquette. 
He  dictated  notes  on  this  tnfle,  as 
he  would  have  done  on  the  conquest 
or  the  loss  of  Europe.' 

Notwithstanding,  howeyer,  this 
morbid  irritation  on  the  question  of 
title.  Napoleon  often  exhioited  him- 
self, and  more  especially  when  at 
the  Briars,  in  a  most  amuble  mood. 
He  liked  the  family  of  the  Bal« 
combes,  who  did  evcrytiung  in  their 
power  to  minister  to  his  comfort. 
He  was  especial  favourite  with  the 
young  people;  and  one  of  the 
daughters  (now  Mrs.  Abell)  has 
TiTitten  a  very  interesting  acoonut 
of  his  stay  amongst  them.  We 
learn  from  her  book  how  good-hu- 
mouredly  he  bore  her  girlish  tricks 
— ^how  she  made  him  bum  his 
fingers  with  hot  sealing-wax — how 
he  revenged  himself  by  runningawaj 
with  her  ball-dress— how  he  played 
at  blindnuin*s-bufi*,  and  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  game  as  heartily  as 
a  child.    '  These,  says  Mr.  Forayths 

*  are  pleasing  traits  of  Napdlson's 
disposition,  and  showed  that  he  etill 
retained  a  freshness  of  heart 
elasticity  of  mind  which  the  rieii 
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tudes  of  his  maiYellous  career  and 
his  miglity  fall  had  not  been  able  to 
destroy.* 

Soon,  however,  there  were  com- 
plaints of  the  wind,  and  the  rain, 
and  the  clonds,  and  the  damp  of  St. 
Helena.  But  it  is  beyond  the  power 
of  the  British  or  any  other  Grovern- 
ment  to  remedy  defects  of  climate 
or  temperature.  It  is  very  evident 
that  Napoleon  was  surrounded  by  a 
set  of  persons  who  imposed  on  and 
deceived  him.  This  is  over  and 
over  again  related  in  O'Meara's 
letters  to  Mr.  Finlaison.  Writing 
to  this  gentleman,  in  March,  1816, 
he  says — 'The  Admiral's  conduct 
has  been  most  grossly  and  shamefully 
misrepresented  and  blackened  to  him. 
The  people  he  is  surrounded  by  at 
present  give  me  some  faint  idea  of 
what  the  court  of  St.  Cloud  must 
have  been  during  his  omnipotent 
sway.  Everything  even  here  is  dis- 
guised and  mutilated  in  the  repre- 
sentation to  him,  particularly  by 
Montholon.' 

Among  those  who  were  about  the 
person  of  the  Emperor,  there  was 
no  one,  except  O'Meara,  who  had 
done  more  mischief  than  Montholon. 
To  any  who  has  been  familiar  with 
the  society  of  Paris  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  character  given  of 
this  man  will  not  appear  extraordi- 
nary. Most  people  familiar  with 
Paris  are  aware  that  in  1829  he  was 
deeply  engaged  in  commercial  spe- 
culations the  very  reverse  of  pro- 
sperous. The  last  time  we  ourselves 
saw  him  was  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  of  August,  1840,  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Boulogne  with  M.  L.  N. 
Bonaparte,  the  present  Emperor  of 
the  French.  His  demeanour  on  that 
otscasion  impressed  no  one  in  his  fa- 
vour; and  his  subsequent  declara- 
tion before  the  Court  of  Peers,  that 
he  was  only  aware  of  the  criminal 
attempt  ten  minutes  before  the 
period  of  landing  at  Wim^reux, 
was  disbelieved  by  eveiy  human 
being,  and  would  have  been  dis- 
believed, so  monstrously  improbable 
was  it,  if  even  uttered  by  a  man 
not  known  as  a  romancer.  0*Meara, 
writing  of  this  man,  sajB,  'Napo- 
leon said  to  him,  'Now,  Mon- 
tholon, do  not  bring  me  back  anj 
lies  as  news,  as  Mai^ial  Bertrand  is 
going  to  town  to-morrow ;  and  I  will 
then^  hett  the  truth."    Yet  such 


are  the  men  on  whose  testimony 
we  are  called  upon  to  brand  and 
sti^atise  the  character  of  a  distin- 
guished British  officer. 

We  think  Mr.  Forsyth  has  con- 
clusively proved  that  one  of  the 
Erincipal  objects  which  O'Meara 
ad  in  view  was  to  avenge  himself 
upon  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  the  sup- 
posed autlior  of  his  disgrace.  His 
means  of  accomplishing  this  were 
to  re-cast  his  memoranda,  suppress- 
ing some  passages  and  altering 
others.  That  he  thus  garbled  his 
matter,  sacrificing  trutn,  honour, 
and  honesty,  is  proved  to  demon- 
stration by  Mr.  Forsyth.  There 
exists,  as  we  before  stated,  a  series 
of  confidential  letters  written  by 
0*Meara,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
period  embraced  by  his  book,  in 
which  he  relates  conversations  and 
events  as  they  happened :  and  the 
narrative  is  obviously  taken  from 
the  same  notes  of  which  he  pro- 
fessed afterwards  to  give  to  the 
world  a  true  transcript. 

We  are  thus  enabled  to  compare 
his  written  and  his  printed  state- 
ments of  the  same  occurrences,  and 
the  result  will  show  that  to  gratify 
his  malice  against  Sir  H.  Lowe  he 
published  a  most  unfair  version  of 
his  own  notes,  and  that  no  relianoe 
whatever  can  be  placed  on  his 
veracity.  It  should  also  be  remarked 
that  at  most  of  the  conversations 
recorded  by  O'Meara,  Major  Gor- 
requer,  the  military  secretary  of 
the  governor,  was  present.  He 
wrote  down  full  minutes  of  aU  that 
passed,  and  he,  in  almost  every 
instance,  bears  testimony  against 
O'Meara. 

It  may  be  asked  who  was  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe.  From  a  fragment  of 
an  autobiographywhich  he  nas  left, 
and  which  Mr.  Forsyth  publishes, 
we  learn  that — ^to  use  his  own 
words — he  was  bom  in  the  army. 
His  father  was  an  Englishman,  a 
native  of  Lincolnshire,  who  obtained 
a  medical  appointment  with  the 
troops  that  served  in  Grermany  dur- 
ing the  seven  years'  war.  Sir  H. 
Lowe  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Gral- 
way,  on  the  ^th  July,  1769,  and  was 
withiit  one  month  of  the  age  of 
Napoleon.  Before  he  was  twelve 
^ears  old  he  obtained  an  ensigncy 
m  the  Devon  Militia ;  in  1787»  a 
King's  commission  as  ensign  in  the 
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50th.  He  served  at  Gibraltar,  in 
Corsica,  and  in  Elba.  In  1795  ho 
was  promoted  to  a  company,  and 
was  soon  after  appointed  deputy- 
judge-advocate  to  the  troops.  From 
jmba  he  proceeded  to  Lisbon,  and 
to  Minorca,  and  was  subsequently 
present  at  the  battle  of  Alexandria, 
on  i\\e  21st  March,  1801.  His  zeal 
and  ability  in  command  of  the  out- 
posts on  various  occasions  obtained 
for  him  this  flattering  encomium 
from  General  Moore — *  Lowe,  when 
you're  at  the  outposts  I  always  feel 
sure  of  a  good  night's  rest.'  Through 
the  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  liOwc  was  appointed  to  the 
7th  Fusiliers,  and  subsequently  was 
sent  by  the  Government  on  a  secret 
mission  to  Portugal,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  miUtary  condi- 
tion and  resources  of  that  coimtry. 
On  the  31st  December,  1803,  he  was 
appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Iioval  Corsican  Bangers,  which  he 
bad  raised  in  the  Mediterranean. 
This  regiment  formed  part  of  Sir 
J.  Craig's  expedition  to  Naples. 
Colonel  Lowe  was  present  at  Capri, 
where  ho  gained  much  distinction, 
and  he  next  served  under  Sir  John 
Stuart  in  Sicily,  obtaining,  on  the 
Ist  January,  1812,  the  rank  of  full 
Colonel,  so  early  as  January  of  tho 
following  year,  he  was  directed  to 
proceed  without  delay  to  inspect  a 
corps  of  troops  called  tho  Kussian- 
German  Legion.  Having  arrived  at 
Stockholm,  Colonel  Lowe,  pursuant 
to  instructions  from  Lord  Cathcart, 
joined  that  noble  lord  at  the  head 
quarters  at  Xalish.  He  was  pre- 
sent at  the  hard-fought  battle  of 
Bautzen,  on  the  20th  and  21st 
May,  and  it  was  there,  for  the  first 
time,  he  saw  his  future  prisoner, 
then  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power, 
and  at  the  head  of  an  immense  and 
devoted  army.  In  July  of  thot  same 
year  he  received  instructions  to  in- 
spect the  whole  of  the  levies  in 
British  pay  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
amounting  to  nearly  20,000  men. 
Li  October  he  was  attached  to  the 
alhed  Kussian  and  Prussian  army, 
under  tho  command  of  Blucher,  and 
was  witli  him  in  every  action  in 
which  ho  was  engaged,  from  the 
battles  of  Mockem  and  Leipsic 
until  the  surrender  of  Paris ;  and 
when  the  capital  of  France  was 
entered  by  the  allied  army.  Colonel 


Lowe   brought  tho   first   news  of 
Napoleon's  abdication  to  England. 

Mr.  Forsyth  has  published  the 
most  honourable  attestations  to  Sir 
H.  Lowe's  merits  and  8ei*viceB  from 
the  chief  of  Blucher's  staff,  General 
Count  Gneisenau,  and  also  from 
Blucher  himself.  Such  was  the 
man  who  was  chosen  to  be  goyemor 
of  the  island  on  which  Bonaparte 
was  to  be  a  captive,  and  if  imper- 
turbable gang  froid,  good  tempeTt 
firmness,  and  discretion,  joined  to 
an  unimpeachable  character,  were 
requisites  for  the  office,  no  man  in 
the  British  army  was  fitter.  On 
entering  upon  the  onerous  duty  Sir 
H.Lowe  received  an  assurance  in 
Lord  Liverpool's  name,  that  if  he 
undertook  the  charge  of  Bonaparte*! 
person,  and  continued  in  that  charge 
for  three  years,  '  it  should  not  stop 
there.'  The  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  Lord  Ellcnborouffh, 
told  nim  in  the  royal  presence  tnat 
in  the  execution  of  the  important 
duty  to  be  confided  to  him  he  might 
rest  assured  the  law  would  giye  hun 
its  support.  He  had  also  acyeral 
interviews  with  the  Solicitor-Gene- 
ral, Sir  Samuel  Shepherd,  respect- 
ing the  acts  of  Parhament  to  be 
prepared  for  the  safe  custody  of 
Bonaparte. 

Sir  H.  Lowe  has  been  often 
blamed  for  placing  sentries  round 
the  dwelling  of  Bonaparte  at  Long- 
wood.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  idea  originated  not  with  him* 
self,  but  with  the  soHcitor-G^neraL 

I  had  (says  Sir  H.  Lowe)  an  interview 
with  the  SoUcitor-General,  and  endea- 
voured to  impress  upon  him  the  nocea 
Bity  of  such  stipulatioiis  in  the  act  of 
Parliament  as  might  aid  me  in  the  dia* 
charge  of  that  part  of  my  instructioniL 
His  reply  to  nie  was  very  remarkaUe. 
He  said  he  considered  the  danger  of  any 
unauthorised  communication  woidd  be 
bfst  guarded  against  by  means  of  sen- 
tries. The  reply,  I  say,  wm  remarkaUe, 
because  I  had  not  wished  to  molest  Na- 
[)oloon  by  placing  sentries  near  hia 
dwelling,  and  because  it  iihows  the  law- 
officers  of  the  Crown,  to  whom  I  was  re- 
ferred, had  ideas  of  much  greater  tigoor 
in  the  dlHoharge  of  the  duties  imposed 
upon  me  that  dkose  I  had  profiwood. 

This  is  the  man  to  whom,  accord- 
ing to  O'Meara,  Napoleon  applied 
the  epithets  of  Sicilian  hangman^ 
hq;a;  of  a  constable,  Mrros  of  m 
gaoler,  of  a  leader  of  briganda^  aad 
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cHief  of  spies,  capo  di  spioni  ;  a  cap- 
tain of  yagabond  Corsican  deserters ; 
a  derk,  scrivano ;  a  man  who  had 
never  commanded,  or  been  accus- 
tomed to  men  of  honour. 

From  the  first  moment  oft  seeing 
Sir  H.  Lowe,  Napoleon  conceived  a 
dislike  towards  him,  and  this  soon 
ripened  into  utter  aversion.  '  It  ia 
not  too  much  to  say  (remarks  Mr. 
Forsyth)  that  for  a  long  time,  if  not 
to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  hated  him 
with  a  perfect  hatred.'  The  feeling 
seems  to  have  been  an  almost  in- 
stinctive antipathy,  for  it  displayed 
itself  before  the  newly  arrived 
governor  }iad  introduced  any  change 
m  the  regulations,  or  done  anything 
which  could  give  offence.     Bona- 

Earte  said,  that  the  countenance  of 
ir  Hudson  Lowe  was  repulsive  to 
him ;  and  Mr.  Forsyth  admits  that 
his  manner  was  not  prepossessing, 
even  in  the  judgment  of  favourable 
friends.  "We  had  not  ourselves  the 
honour  of  Sir  Hudson  Lowe's  per- 
sonal acquaintance;  but  knowing 
his  person  well,  we  can  aver  that  it 
was  the  very  reverse  of  prepossess- 
ing. He  was,  emphatically,  a  down- 
looking  man,  with  a  slouching  air 
and  shuffling  gait,  much  more  like 
an  attorney's  clerk  than  a  military 
officer.  Colonel  Jackson,  who  knew 
him  well,  however,  says  he  was  a 
man  possessing  little  of  what  is 
called  manner;  but  he  was  full  of 
kindness,  liberality,  and  considera- 
tion for  the  feelings  of  others.  The 
real  truth  was  told  by  Montholon 
to  this  officer,  when  he  visited  him 
at  his  Chateau  of  Fremigny,  near 
Arpajon  in  Franco  : — '  Mon  clier 
ami,'  said  the  Frenchman,  *an  angel 
from  heaven  could  not  have  pleased 
us  as  Governor  of  St.  Helena.' 

No  doubt,  it  was  irksome  to 
Bonaparte  to  show  himself  tv^ice  a- 
day,  morning  and  evening,  and 
equally  so  that  any  stranger  should 
be  prevented  from  seeing  him,  ex- 
cept with  the  Governor's  previous 
authority.  But  the  question  is, 
whether  these  precautions  were  ne- 
cessary, were  indispensable  P 

Tjk  the  month  of  Mav,  1816,  when 
Lady  Loudoun,  the  wi/e  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Hastings,  was  on  her  return 
home  from  Lidia,  the  Governor  in- 
vited Bonaparte  to  dinner ;  but  this 
civility,  however  well  meant,  was 
unavailingy  as  Napoleon  clung  te- 


naciously to  the  title  of  Emperor* 
and  this  could  not  be  given  hun  by 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe. 

The  precautions  for  Napoleon's  se- 
curity were  precisely  the  same  under 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  as  under  Sir  G. 
Cockbum ;  so  that  his  indignation 
against  the  former  was  either  simu- 
lated or  unjust.  Napoleon,  as  Las 
Casas  admits  in  his  journal,  allows 
that  his  conduct  to  the  Gx>vemor 
was  unjustifiable  :-— 

I  behaved  very  ill  to  him,  do  doubt 
(said  he),  and  nothing  but  my  present 
situation  could  excuse  me,  but  I  was 
out  of  humour  and  could  not  help  it. 
Had  such  a  scene  taken  placa  at  the 
Tuileries  I  should  have  felt  myself 
bound  to  make  some  atonement.  ]Never, 
during  the  period  of  my  power,  did  I 
speak  harshly  to  any  one  without 
aitervTards  saying  something  to  make 
amends. 

This  is,  unquestionably,  a  great 
stretch  of  Bonaparte's  imagination. 
His  language  and  demeanour  were 
often  brutcd  and  ungentlemanhke, 
not  merely  to  his  own  generals  and 
ministers,  but  to  foreigii  ambassa- 
dors. His  rudeness  to  Lord  Whit- 
worth  was  interrupted  by  the  latter 
placing  his  hand  on  his  sword ;  and 
his  incivility  to Mettemich,  and  other 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  is* also 
matter  of  record. 

Under  the  date  of  the  27th  June, 
we  find  allusion  made  to  a  letter 
written  by  O'Meara  to  Major  Gt)r- 
requer,  in  which  this  low-lived  man 
jests  at  the  expense  of  his  patient, 
that  patient  being  a  lady.  In  June, 
1816,  Colonel  (afterwards  Lieut.- 
General  Sir  Henry)  Keating,  who 
was  on  his  way  from  the  Mauritius, 
had  an  interview  with  Bonaparte. 
He  told  Colonel  Keating  that  Eng- 
land would  soon  have  need  of  him, 
and  would  remove  him  from  St. 
Helena : — 

It  was  impossible  (he  said)  that  the 
Bourbons  could  retain  power  in  France, 
and  that  recourse  must  be  had  to  himself 
or  his  son,  in  either  of  which  cases  he 
would  be  summoned  to  Europe,  lie 
said  that  if  his  brother  Joseph  had  not 
been  a  fool  (f>enet)  he  would  have  en- 
lightened Spain  as  he  (Napoleon)  had 
enlightened  France,  and  then  the  Bout* 
bons  would  have  had  no  hold  there. 
But,  he  continued,  I  speak  not  of  my 
brother— the  question  is  about  my  son; 
it  is  he  who  is  necessary  to  France,  and 
France  will  have  him,  because  she  can- 
not do  without  him.     People  do  not 
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want  your  nonsense  a1)0ut  legitimacy. 
All  the  monarchs  of  Europe  are  fools, 
with  their  legitimacy,  lliat  is  not  com- 
mon sense :  tlie  people  want  no  more  of 
that.  I  must  speak  to  your  Prince 
llegent.  lie  has  sense  and  si)irit,  and 
would  understand  what  I  have  to  say  to 
him.  Europe,  and  especially  France, 
are  too  enlightened  to  be  caught  by  the 
stupid  nonsense  which  the  old  Monarchs 
and  their  courts  talk  about  legitimacy, 
divine  right,  the  throne,  and  the  altar. 
The  less  they  wish  to  grant  liberty  to 
their  subjects,  the  more  they  must  speak 
to  them  about  it.  I  do  not  wish  it  any 
more  tlian  they,  you  may  be  sure.  I 
know  well  that  now  a-days,  it  requires  a 
pod  of  iron  to  rule  men,  but  it  must  be 
gilded,  and  we  must  make  them  believe, 
when  we  strike  them,  that  they  direct 
the  blow  themselves.  It  is  necessaiy  al- 
ways to  talk  of  liberty,  equality,  justice, 
ana  disinterestedness,  and  never  grant 
any  liberty  whatever.  No  change  of 
system  is  required,  but  only  a  change 
of  language,  and  provided  we  talk  to  the 
people  of  liberty  and  equality,  I  answer 
for  it  that  they  may  be  easily  oppressed 
and  made  to  pay  down  to  their  last 
farthing,  without  being  tempted  to  rise 
in  insurrection,  or  feeling  really  any  dis- 
content. 

These  are  remarkable  admissions, 
and  will  by-and-bye  do  more  to  de- 
stroy-the  prestige  of  Bonapartism  in 
France  than  even  the  sway  of  the 
Emperor  Louis  Napoleon. 

In  July,  1816,  Sir  H.  Lowe  dis- 
covered that  letters  were  brought 
to  the  island  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  of  Parliament,  by 
the  servants  of  persons  arriving  in 
an  official  capacity.  Some  of  the 
letters  in  question  were  broud^t  by 
the  valet  de  chambre  of  JBaron 
Sturmer,  who  had  been  fourteen 
years  in  the  French  service,  and  ac- 
companied Joseph  Bonaparte  to 
Spam.  The  danger  that  mipht  arise 
from  communications  of  this  kind 
will  be  obvious  to  the  meanest  capa- 
city. But  the  governor,  while  in- 
forming Lord  Bathurst,  resorted  to 
no  extraordinary  precautions. 

At  the  time  that  Napoleon  and 
his  suite  were  thus  illegally  receiv- 
ing letters,  the  ex-emperor  himself 
admitted  that  the  Bntish  Govern- 
ment could  not  remedy  the  continual 
privation  in  the  island  of  objects  of 
primary  necessity. 

While  the  cx-emperor  and  the 
gOTemor  were  at  open  war,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  suite  of  Na- 


poleon agreed  amongst  themselTes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
unhappy  terms  on  which  tho  French 
lived  with  each  other  at  Longwood. 
Lieutenant,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jackson,  who  resided  some  time 
there  with  the  orderly  officer,  says, 
'  tho  court  of  Longwood,  like  the 
entourage  of  more  powerful  BOTe* 
reigns,  was  not  free  trom  jealousies* 
envy,  and  much  unchantableneas. 
Bortrand  and  Montholon  were  nerer 
on  friendly  terms,  while  Montholon 
and  Gourgaud  were  at  openly  avowed 
enmity.  Tho  two  ladies,  Mdmes. 
Bertrand  and  de  Montholon  only 
iuterchanged  formal  calls  once  or 
twice  a  year. 

On  July  the  10th,  1816,  we  find 
a  letter  of  O'Meara  to  Sir  Thomas 
Keade,  in  which  are  these  paseaffes : 
'  They  (meaning  Montholon  andUo.) 
are  sufficiently  malignant  to  impnte 
all  these  things  (enumerating  com- 
plaints about  the  supply  of  meat» 
wine,  &c.)  to  the  Governor,  instead 
of  setting  them  down  as  being  owing 
to  the  neglect  of  Balcombe's  people. 
jEvery  Utile  circumstance  f  #  carried 
directly  to  Bonaparte,  with  every 
aggravation  that  malignityand/alie~ 
hood  can  suggest  to  evil  disposed  and 
cankered  minds*  Contrast  this  with 
the  published  Voice  from  St,  Helena^ 

In  August,  1816,  Sir  H.  Lowe 
liad  one  of  his  five  interviews  with 
Napoleon,  principally  with  a  view  of 
making  known  to  him  the  mde  and 
unruly  conduct  of  (general  Bertrand. 
Bonaparte  of  course  took  the  pari  of 
Bertrand,  when  Sir  Hudson,  with 
great  dignity  said,  '  I  am  a  subject 
of  a  free  government.  Every  find 
of  despotism  and  tyranny  I  hold  in 
abhorrence,  and  I  will  repel  evenr 
accusation  of  my  conduct  in  thu 
respect  as  a  calumny.' 

Li  September,  1816,  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  forwarded  to  Earl  Bath- 
urst a  letter  of  O'Meara's,  which 
stated  that  Bonaparte  made  him  an 
offer  of  6000f.  yearly,  in  addition  to 
his  allowance  from  the  British  Go* 
vemment,  whereupon  the  doctor 
asked  to  be  allowed  a  shnilar  sum 
to  that  ofibred  him  bv  Bonaparte. 
In  observing  upon  tnis  letter  to 
Lord  Bathurst,  Sir  H.  Lowe  aaid 
that,  having  had  experience  of 
0'Meara*B  zeal  and  usefnl  infonna* 
tion  ho  felt  induced  to  solicit  oonat« 
deration  to  his  claim. 
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A  great  outcry  was  made  in 
O'Meara's  book,  and  in  the  volumes 
of  Grourgaud,  Montholon,  &c.,  be- 
cause Napoleon  sold  some  of  his 
plate  to  be  broken  up,  ostensibly  to 

E>yide  a  larger  supply  of  what 
rd  Coke  quaintly  calls  '  victual ;' 
but  this  after  all  was  but  a  pretence, 
for  Sir  H.  Lowe  had  fixed  the  ex- 
penses of  Longwood  at  12,000Z.  a 
year,  which  sum  was  4000^.  a  year 
more  than  his  Government  had 
authorized  him  to  allow.  The  ob- 
vious way  to  have  had  more  *  pro- 
vend'  at  command  would  have  been 
to  dismiss  some  of  the  large  retinue 
of  fifty-five  persons,  all  of  whom 
insisted  upon  luxuries.  But  in  thus 
acting  they  would  have  deprived 
themselves  of  a  grievance,  and  this 
was  not  their  cue. 

On  the  8th  July,  1816,  Sir  Charles 
Stuart,  the  British  ambassador  at 
Paris,  informed  Lord  Castlereagh 
that  he  had  received  inteUigenco  that 
one  Carpenter,  an  American  citizen, 
was  equipping  a  fiist-sailing  vessel 
in  the  Hudson  river,  for  we  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  the  escape  of 
JBonaparte  from  St.  Helena.  In 
consequence  of  this,  M.  de  B.ichelieu 
induced  Sir  C.  8tuai*t  to  recommend 
that  apparent  security  should  not 
lead  to  a  relaxation  of  a  vigilant 
svstem.  And  it  is  in  the  teeth  of 
these  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions that  people  complain  of  the 
vigilance  of  Sir  H.  Lowe. 

To  read  0*Meara's  Voice,  one 
wo  aid  suppose  that  the  suite  of  the 
ex-Emperor  were  all  martyrs  and 
injured  innocents.  In  his  private 
correspondence  with  Finlaison,  how- 
ever, O'Meara  states  the  wl\ole 
party,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two,  to  be  the  greatest  gluttons  and 
epicures  he  ever  saw. 

Under  date  of  November  5, 1816, 
O'Meara  says,  in  his  Voice,  that  Sir 
Hudson  desired  him  to  write  an 
opinion  on  the  health  of  Bonaparte, 
cautioning  him,  that  in  writing  it  he 
must  bear  in  mind  that  the  life  of 
one  man  was  not  to  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  the  mischief  he  might 
cause  were  he  to  get  loose — that 
Bonaparte  hod  been  a  curse  to  the 
world,  and  had  caused  the  loss  of 
many  thousands  of  fives.  No  hint 
or  trace  of  this  appears  in  O'Meara's 
private  letters,  or  in  any  of  ihe 
papers  of  Sir  H.  Lowe,  and  it  rests 


entirely  on  the  unsupported  asser- 
tion of^^O'Meara,  in  a  work  written 
many  years  afterwards,  when  his 
object  was  to  vifify  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  character  of  the  Governor. 

In  the  middle  of  November,  1816, 
Sir  H.Lowe  discovered  a  clandestine 
correspondence,  which  led  to  the 
arrest  of  Las  Cosas  and  his  idtimate 
removal  from  the  island.  Previous 
to  his  leaving.  Las  Casas  admitted 
that  the  state  of  Bonaparte's  mind 
was  one  of  great  irritation,  that  he 
must  be  looked  on  as  a  sick  man, 
and  great  allowances  made  for  him. 
Having  made  this  admission,  he 
went  on  to  say,  that  the  suite  of  the 
ex-emperor  were  all  more  irritable 
and  more  ready  to  beUeve  evil  than 
he  was  himself.  In  truth,  every 
effort  made  by  the  Governor  for  the 
comfort  of  his  prisoner  was  miscon- 
strued. In  November,  1817,  Sir 
Hudson  sent  some  excellent  coffee 
to  Long:wood,  thinking  it  would  be 
acceptable.  So  it  was  considered 
by  ibonaparte  himself,  but  Montho- 
lon  calls  it  an  inexpHcable  idea  of 
performing  an  act  of  politeness,  and 
he  intimates  that  Cipriani,  the 
maitre-d'hotel,  suspected  that  the 
coffee  mi^ht  be  poisoned,  and  would 
not  use  it  untu  it  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  a  variety  of  tests.  Cipri- 
ani, he  says,  thought  me  mad  wnen 
I  put  the  case  into  his  charge  to  be 
used  by  the  chief  cook.  This  inci- 
dent shows  how  perverted  were  the 
minds  of  the  French  at  St.  Helena, 
and  how  difficult  it  was  to  please 
persons  so  disposed  to  miscon- 
strue the  commonest  act  of  poUte- 
ness. 

Many  have  doubted,  though 
we  have  never  been  of  the  num- 
ber, whether  Napoleon  ever  hod 
really  an  intention  of  invading  Eng- 
land; but  in  January,  1817,  he 
stated  to  O'Meara,  who  records  the 
circumstance  in  a  letter  to  Sir  H. 
Lowe,  that  it  was  his  firm  intention 
to  invade  England,  and  to  head  the 
expedition  hunself.  To  the  same 
person  he  boasted  of  the  exact  in- 
formation he  obtained  from  Eng- 
land. He  stated  that  the  emig^rants 
were  on  all  occasions  his  best  infor- 
mers, and  that  he  paid  at  times  as 
large  a  sum  as  2000^.  and  3000^.  per 
month  to  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who 
sent  him  regular  accounts  of  all  he 
desired  to  Imow.    Speaking  of  Pel- 
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tier,  he  said,  '  he  was  a  poliston^  a 
bricconey  a  man  who  would  write 
anything  for  money  and  for  any- 
body. He  offered  me  a  hundred 
times  to  cliange  his  stylo  and  write 
for  me.  Several  of  the  editors  of  the 
English  newspapers  made  similar 
offers,  but  I  did  not  then  attach 
sufficient  importance  to  it.  Not  so 
the  Bourbons.  In  1814  the  editor 
of  the  IXmes  wrote  for  them,  and 
was  paid  about  3000Z.  annually,  be- 
sides taking  a  great  number  of 
copies.* 

The  pamphlet  of  a  man  named 
Santini,  aporter  of  Bonaparte's  closet 
at  St.  Helena,  produced  a  consider- 
able impression  in  London  in  1817. 
We  now  learn  that  this  was  written 
by  Colonel  Maceroni,  an  officer  who 
had  served  under  Murat. 

Lord  Amherst,  our  ambassador  to 
China,  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  tho 
27th  June.  Sir  Hudson  was  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  his  presence  to 
introduce  any  amelioration  into 
tho  situation  of  Bona])arte,  which, 
on  conversation,  it  might  appear 
advisable  to  allow.  Lord  Am- 
herst did  not  obtain  an  interview 
with  him  until  the  evening  before 
his  departure,  when  he  entered 
most  fully  into  every  subject,  past 
and  present,  respecting  liis  situation 
on  the  island.  Lord  Amherst  told 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  that  Napoleon 
had  made  bitter  complaints,  and  he 
asked  him  whether  he  ought  to  make 
them  known  to  the  Prince  Regent 
and  Ministers.  Sir  Hudson  said 
that  he  wished  him  to  make  known 
all  that  Bonaparte  had  mentioned, 
upon  which  Lord  Amherst  replied, 
'  In  such  case,  sir,  I  shall  think  it 
my  duty,  as  an  honest  man,  to  say 
at  the  same  time  I  consider  them 
unfounded.*  Soon  after  the  Voice 
from  St.  Helena  appeared,  in  1822, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe  wrote  to  Lord 
Amherst,  and  called  his  attention  to 
certain  misrepresentations  in  the 
book,  upon  which  Lord  Amherst, 
who  was  then  at  Montreal,  replied 
that  he  did  not  use  the  expression, 
nor  anything  like  the  expression, 
attributed  to  nim. 

Before  Las  Casas  had  left,  Napo- 
leon obtained  an  order  for  all  that 
he  had  left  in  England,  without 
giving  him  any  real  security,  or  even 
parting  with  a  single  article  of  those 
valuable  personals  of  which  it  was 


known  that   the   ex-emperor    was 
possessed. 

In  August,  1817,  Bonaparte  qnar* 
relied  with  Gourgaud,  and  they  did 
not  speak  for  more  than  a  fortnight. 
Gourgaud  at  this  time  expressed 
himself  strongly  to  Count  Balmain, 
the  Bussian  commissioner,  in  disap- 
probation of  the  mode  in  which  Bo- 
naparte had  conducted  himself  to- 
wards Sir  H.  Lowe  personally,  and 
observed  that  had  he  been  in  the 
Governors  situation  he  would  have 
confiued  them  more  closely.  He 
(i.e.  Sir  H.  Lowe)  has  good  right  to 
complain. 

O'Meara  observes  in  his  Voice, 
*  that  there  was  not  enough  to  keep 
a  good  table,*  yet  he  also  states  ihak 
they  used  thirty  pounds  of  beef  in 
soup  every  day,  which  was  boiled 
down  to  rags. 

It  has  been  said  that  Napoleon 
could  not  take  exercise.  If  ne  did 
not  take  exercise  it  was  hia  own 
faidt,  as  he  had  twelve  miles  of  range 
in  which  he  might  ride  or  drive. 
We  must  say,  having  conscientiously 
gone  through  the  volumes,  that  the 
Grovemor  exhibited  a  nervous 
anxiety  to  furnish  everything  on  a 
liberal  scale,  and  in  every  mode  and 
manner  so  to  perform  his  strict 
duty  as  not  unnecessarily  to  giro 
annoyance  or  pain.  Many  of  the 
little  complaints  which  the  ox-em- 
pNcror  made  might  have  been  put 
right  in  a  moment  if  Napoleon  had 
not  resolutely  determined  to  hc^d 
no  personal  intercourse  with  the 
Governor.  It  is  no  doubt  a  painfnl 
and  a  humiliating  thing  to  see 

The  queller  of  the  Nations 
Now    daily    squabbling  o*er    disputed 

rations ; 
but  the  fault  was  not  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe*s,   but  Bonaparte's,  and  we 
may  well  say  with  Byron — 

Weep  to  perceive  him  moaming  as  he 

dines, 
O'er  curtailed  dishes,  and  o'er  stinted 

wines; 
0*er  petty  quarrels,  upon  petty  things; 
Ib  this  the  man  who  scouxged  or  feasted 

kines? 
Behold  the  scales  on  which  his  fortune 

hangs — 
A  snigeon's  statement  and  an  eail'a 

harangues. 
A  bust  delayed,  a  book  reftised,  call 

shake 
The  sleep  of  him  who  kept  the  worid 

awake. 
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In  February,  1818,  the  ill  treatment 
which  Gourgaud  experienced  induced 
him  to  apply  for  permigsion  to  leave 
the  island.  He  lived  miserably,  and, 
to  use  his  own  words,  like  a  dog ; 
seldom  saw  Bonaparte ;  and  having 
declined  to  receive  12,000  francs  from 
the  ex-Emperor  as  a  pecuniary  obli- 
gation, was  refused  a  loan  of  2001. 
or  300/.  by  Bertrand.  As  he  was 
quite  penniless.  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 
sent  him  an  order  on  his  own 
banker,  in  London  for  100/. 

The  third  and  last  volume  con- 
tains an  account  of  O'Meara's  dis- 
obedience of  orders — of  his  expul- 
sion from  the  mess  of  the  66th 
Regiment — of  the  discovery  of  a 
clandestine  correspondence,  impli- 
caimor  Mr.  Balcombe  and  others, 
— and  of  his  dismissal  from  the 
navy. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Croker,  in  which 
the  dismissal  was  conveyed,  is  an 
admirable  production,  and  we  re- 
gret we  cannot  print  it  at  length.  Li 
a  letter  to  the  Admiralty,  O'Meara 
had  stated  —  *  that  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe  had  made  to  him  observations 
on  the  benefit  which  would  result 
to  Europe  from  the  death  of  Napo- 
leon, of  which  event  he  spoke  in  a 
manner  which,  considering  his  situa- 
tion and  mine,  was  peculiarly  dis- 
tressing to  me.* 

It  is  impossible,  says  Mr.  Croker, 
to  doubt  the  meaning  which  this 
passage  was  intended  to  convey,  and 
my  lords  can  as  little  doubt  that 
the  insinuation  is  a  calumnious  false- 
hood ;  but  if  it  were  true,  it  was 
your  bounden  duty  not  to  have  lost 
0  moment  in  communicating  it  to 
the  Admiral  on  the  spot,  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  or  to  their  Lord- 
ships. Either  the  charge  is  in  the 
last  degree  false  and  calumnious,  or 
you  can  have  no  possible  excuse  for 
having  suppressed  it.  In  either 
case,  my  Lords  consider  you  to  be  an 
improper  person  to  continue  in  his 
Majesty's  service,  and  they  have 
directed  your  name  to  be  erased 
from  the  list  of  naval  surgeons  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  is  little  new  in  the  account 
contained  in  the  last  volume  of  the 
progress  of  Napoleon's  fatal  illness 
and  death.  On  this  part  of  the 
volume,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell.    YHien  Sir  Hudson  Lowe 


was  informed  of  the  expected  event 
— *  Well,  gentlemen,'  said  he  to 
Major  Gorrequer  and  Mr.  Henry, 
*  he  was  England's  greatest  enemy, 
and  mine,  too ;  but  I  forgive  him 
everything.  On  the  death  of  a  great 
man  like  him,  we  should  only  feel 
deep  concern  and  regret.' 

From  a  perusal  of  these  volumes, 
we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
Napoleon  was  unequal  to  the  task 
of  bearing  adversity  with  dignity,  or 
even  with  resignation.  He  con- 
tended (to  use  the  words  of  La- 
martine,  quoted  by  Mr.  Forsyth), 
with  adversity  as  if  it  had  been  a 
human  ofience,  and  in  that  struggle 
he  resorted  to  (quibble,  to  trick, 
to  misrepresentation,  and  false- 
hood, to  make  men  believe  that  he 
was  the  victim  of  malice  and  of  per- 
secution. 

Napoleon  was  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  his  companions  in  exile. 
They  were  his  mere  instruments— 
the  puppets  of  his  will,  and  they  be- 
came accomplices  in  his  system  of 
trickery  and  deceit.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Forsyth  in  thinking  that  Napo- 
leon outraged  Sir  H.  Lowe  with 
every  species  of  insult.  His  con- 
stant habit  was  to  speak  of  him  in 
epithets  which  no  gentleman  should 
use,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  with  an 
habitual  disregard  of  truth. 

As  to  Sir  Hudson  Lowe,  like  most 
men  who  have  done  their  duty,  and 
have  become  impopular  in  doing  it, 
he  was  neglected  by  the  Government 
he  served.  The  only  reward  he 
received  was  the  commandership  of 
the  forces  at  Ceylon.  He  died  in 
1844,  in  the  75th  year  of  his  age, 
and  so  poor  that  he  left  no  provision 
for  his  unmarried  daughter.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  late  Sir  B. 
Peel  recommended  Miss  Lowe  for 
a  small  pension,  which  at  the  time 
was  at  nis  disposal,  in  recognition 
of  the  services  of  her  father. 

It  only  remains  to  us  to  say  that 
Mr.  Forsyth  has  executed  his  task 
with  care  and  circumspection,  and, 
on  the  whole,  very  creditably.  Now 
and  again  the  style  appears  a  littla 
pompous  and  prosy — something  like 
the  summing  up  of  a  judge  in  an 
important  case — but  the  editor  is 
careful  and  conscientious,  though 
somewhat  too  judicial  in  his  manner 
and  mode  of  treatment. 
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MY  FIEST  NIGHT  IX  THE  JUNGLE. 
By  Captain  Habdbaboain. 


MAN  is  indeed  the  creature  of 
circumstance !  thought  I,  as  I 
sat,  one  evening  in  July,  loun^ng 
on  a  sofa  in  the  handsome  drawing- 
room  of  my  Club,  with  the  current 
number  of  Fraser  in  my  hand. 
Here  am  I  with  shiny  boots  on, 
reading  over  a  little  sketch  of  one 
of  my  last  nights  in  the  jungle,  and 
wondering  at  its  fervour  as  if  I  had 
never  felt  what  I  there  described ! 
Ten  to  one  in  another  eighteen 
months  I  shall  again  be  enjo^ring 
meditation  and  moonlight  in  a  simi- 
lar situation,  and  then  shall  have  as 
great  difTiculty  in  realizing  this  arti- 
ficial '  life  in  London !'  And  these 
serious  elderly  gentlemen  around 
me,  who  are  devouring  the  evening 

Sapers  with  the  assistance  of  their 
ouble  glasses,  what  adventures  and 
hair-breadth  'scapes  may  they  have 
not  passed  through  in  a  long  career? 
all  forgotten  now  as  though  such 
occurrences  had  never  been.  In  the 
reverie  occasioned  by  these  reflec- 
tions, my  eyes  fixed  themselves  on 
a  very  major-isli  elder  in  a  black 
stock,  whom  I  forthwith  divested  of 
his  Muflee^  and  arrayed  in  scarlet, 
with  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of 
his  company,  on  the  *  retreat  to  Co- 
runna,*  when  I  was  abashed  to  per- 
ceive that  ho  was  eyeing  me  over 
his  glasses,  as  if  he  thought  I  had 
dined;  so  I  retired  into  the  library, 
carrying  my  thoughts  with  me,  and 
commenced  this  sketch  of  my  first 
night  in  the  jungle. 

'The  country  is  so  dried  up  at 
this  time  of  the  year  that  game  is 
always  scarce,  but  the  moon  is  within 
two  days  of  the  full,  if  you  would 
like  to  sit  up  at  night,  sir  P  and  I 
know  of  a  httle  pool  about  a  koss 
off,  in  the  midst  of  the  jungle,  and 
if  it  is  not  dried  up  yet,  you  would 
get  many  shots  tnere.'  Bussassa 
the  Shicaree  thus  delivered  himself 
to  his  youthful  employer.  Ensign 
Hardbargain,  in  reply  to  his  lamen- 
tations that  his  first  expedition  into 
the  jungle  would  probably  be  boot- 
less, thirec  out  of  his  five  days*  leave 
having  expired  without  havmg  seen 
anythmg  larger  than  a  Muntjak. 


'  What !  to  sit  up  all  'night  long 
in  the  midst  of  the  jungle  P 

*Yes,  sir,  we  do  it — ^wo  Tillage 
Shicarees.  Before  I  was  regnlanj 
taken  into  service  by  a  genticnuuiy 
I  lived  in  the  village  of  Gouldacope, 
near  the  pool  of  water  I  have  been 
speaking  about,  and  always  sat  up 
on  moonlight  nights  by  that  water. 
Deer  and  hog  abound,  and  I  gene- 
rally got  a  shot  at  one  or  the  other; 
sometimes  a  tiger,  bear,  or  cheetah, 
came  down,  but  only  having  my 
matchlock,  I  never  interfered  wita 
them  since  my  brother  was  killed, 
five  years  ago ; — ^he  fired  at  a  tiger, 
which  jumped  on  him,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot.' 

'  Let  us  go  and  see  the  place,  at 
any  rate,'  said  Hardbargain;  and 
we  were  on  our  legs  again,  and,  with 
guns  sloped  over  our  shoulders,  and 
stifiened  limbs  from  a  twelve-miles 
walk  over  rough  ground  in  intolera- 
bly hot  weather,  walked  ourselves 
supple  again. 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  we 
suddenly  passed  out  of  the  shady 
forest,  and  stood  on  the  margin  of 
the  pool,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, puddle.  Yes,  a  uurge  puddle 
of  very  dirty  water,  smelling  very 
much  of  cattle,  and  trodden  aU 
round  and  about  by  innumerable 
hoofs — cows,  buffaloes,  calves,  sheep, 
and  goats,  had  all  left  their  marks 
without  number ;  but  among  all  this 
kneaded  mud,  a  practised  eye  wonid 
detect  the  pointed,  game -looking 
pugg*  of  Samber  and  spotted  deer, 
marks  of  a  slide  on  tne  alippeiy 
clay  here,  and  the  deep  hole  Uiere, 
where  the  heavy  Sing^wMiikf  had 
sunk  up  to  the  Icnee  in  the  soft  mod, 
while  he  slaked  a  two  days'  thirst. 

Pigs  too,  large  and  small,  told  the 
tale  of  a  sounder  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  fore  foot  of  a  hyena,  so 
large  and  roimd  that  it  might  hare 
been  mistaken  for  a  leopanl's,  was 
there,  but  the  Shicaree's  eye  would 
have  known  the  beast  at  once  for  the 
cowardly  hyena,  when  he  looked  for 
the  hind  foot,  and  saw  it  was  oidy 
half  the  size,  even  if  the  xmietraotde 
claw  had  not  left  its  impression. 
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*  Yah !  here  we  have  a  pugg  worth 
looking  at  —  last  night's  —  a  good 
span  across  it ;  the  owner  of  that 
had  a  double  object  in  view  here. 
Well,  enough  of  puggs.  Where 
should  we  post  ourselves  for  this 
night- watching  P' 

Here  is  a  circular  hole  in  the 
ground,  about  a  yard  deep.  A  little 
straw,  and  a  liandful  of  charcoal 
ashes,  show  that  some  one  has  spent 
a  night  in  it — a  successful  night  too, 
for  twelve  paces  off  is  a  heap  of  half- 
digested  grass .  A  Samber  was  araU 
locked  there  two  days  ago,  and  his 
skin  is  drying  in  the  village.  Why 
may  we  not  have  as  much  luck  P 

'  Sir,*  said  Bussassa,  '  I  can  pro- 
mise good  luck  if  you  will  give  me 
half  a  rupee,  and  let  me  go  and 
make  Foojah*  for  you  to  the  jungle 
God.  The  Devml^  is  not  far  off, 
and  a  man  can  be  sent  back  to  the 
tent  meanwhile,  for  some  dinner 
foryou.* 

fiardbargain's  Christian  scruples 
against  Poojah  were  ^at,  and  Bus- 
sassa was  as  emphatic  in  favour  of 
that  act  of  propitiation. 

'  Bussassa,  I  am  a  Christian,  and 
of  course  don't  believe  in  your  jun- 

fle  Grod,  but  if  you  choose  to  make 
^oojah,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
you.* 

*  What  is  the  use  of  my  making 
Poojah  P  I  am  not  going  to  shoot — 
you  don't  allow  me ;  the  man  who 
shoots  must  make  the  Poojah,  or  it 
is  no  use.  I  can  make  it  in  your 
name.' 

*  Pooh,  pooh !  send  to  the  tent  at 
once  for  a  loaf  of  bread  and  a  bottle 
of  beer — they  wont  have  time  to 
cook  anything — and  a  blanket.' 

My  horse-keeper,  who  had  carried 
a  gun,  in  company  with  a  villager, 
stiurted  off  at  once  for  the  tent, 
which  was  not  more  than  six  miles 
distant,  'cross  country.  Bussassa 
asked  leave  to  go  to  the  village 
about  a  mile  on,  and  I  was  left 
alone  under  a  clump  of  bamboos,  to 
enjoy  a  nap. 

A  nan !  a  youth  of  nineteen  wait- 
ing witn  impatience  for  sunset,  and 
the  moon  to  rise,  on  his  first  night 
*  watching  a  pool,'  would  be  as 
much  inclined  to  aleep  as  he  would 
be  at  the  Mine  ago  waiting  for  his 
sweetheart. 


Ladies,  pardon  me-*I  am  a  mono- 
maniac. I^ever  did  day  pass  so 
slowly:  the  sun  appeared  stationary, 
blazing  away,  just  overhead,  as  it 
never  did  since  the  days  of  Joshua. 

As  sleep  was  impossible,  I  took 
my  gun,  jumped  into  the  pit,  and 
renearsed  my  part;  peering  out 
cautiously,  and  taking  deadly  aim 
at  imaginary  Samber  or  hog;  and 
even  perhaps  presumed  to  carry  out 
in  imagination  a  shot  at  a  tiger;  but 
when  I  heard  his  roars,  and  thou^St 
of  the  death  I  had  heard  of  in  the 
morning,  I  was  glad  to  change  him 
at  once,  and  compound  for  a  more 
modest  prize  in  the  shape  of  a  stag, 
only  a  very  large  one  with  immense 
horns.  Then,  again,  I  was  for  the 
tiger,  who  should  drop  dead  to 
the  right  barrel,  but  yielded  him 
up  agam  when  I  remembered  that 
I  was  a  bad  shot. 

If  I  felt  confident,  I  could  shoot, 
and  if  not,  I  could  determine  not  to 
molest  him.  At  any  rate  I  should 
like  him  to  come.  1  would  measure 
the  distance  from  his  puggs  to  the 
pit — eighteen  paces!  I  think  I 
could  kill  him  at  that  distance. 

I  had  been  building  'castles  in 
the  air'  till  the  sun  reSly  had  got  a 
good  slant — half-past  four,  at  j^ast, 
when  Bussassa's  long  thin  legs  could 
be  seen  among  the  bamboos,  and 
presently  he  stalked  out  from  the 
jungle :  a  taU,  spare,  serious,  weather- 
beaten  Shicaree.  You  could  have 
guessed  the  history  of  his  life  from 
his  appearance.  I  wish,  for  the 
sake  of  my  lady  readers  (and  I 
flatter  myself  tliat  I  have  some), 
that  I  could  describe  his  dress :  but 
the  truth  must  be  told,  and  he  was 
almost  as  naked  as  truth.  He  did 
not  rejoice  in  much  that  was  adven- 
titious— he  had  a  cap  on,  however, 
that  I  am  auite  certain  of,  and  a 
waist-belt  tnat  supported  a  very 
flabby-looking  leather  pouch,  which 
contained  powder,  balls,    tobacco, 

andpawn-soparee.t 

He  was,  as  I  said  before,  a  weather- 
beaten  man,  with  a  close-fitting 
leather  skull-cap,  deep  furrows  down 
his  cheeks,  and  crows  feet  round  his 
eyes,  the  effects  of  years  spent  con- 
tending with  the  fierce  glare  of  a 
tropiciu  Sim.  A  restless  eye  ever 
miming  along  the  ground,  through 


*  To  offer  aaorifioe.  f  Sacred  edifice. 

X  Betel-nut  leaf  and  qmckUme,  £>r  chewing.   ^ 
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the  trees,  or  along  the  sides  of  the 
distant  hills ;  a  wide  awake  eye,  in 
short.  Keither  beard  nor  whisker 
had  he,  but  as  compensation  for  the 
absence  of  these  signs  of  virility, 
he  petted  a  pair  of  the  most  ffigantic 
iron  grey  moustaches,  which  curled 
up  and  round  again  in  a  way  that 
would  strike  envy  and  astonishment 
to  the  heart  of  the  most  ferocious 
militia  officer  in  England. 

I  can  remember  nothing  else  re- 
markable in  the  appearance  of 
Bussa^sa,  except  that  his  knees 
slightly  knuckled  over  through  the 
wear  and  tear  of  time  luid  excessive 
exercise :  and  the  calves  of  his  legs, 
such  as  they  were,  for  the  same 
reasons  had  got  up  just  behind  the 
knee,  under  which  the  leg  was  of 
the  same  thickness  to  the  ancle — he 
had  a  tendency  also  to  go  in  the 
tendon- Achilles:  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  slight  blemishes,  a  band 
of  linen  tied  tight  round  each  ancle 
to  comfort  these  back  sinews,  and  a 
sash  bound  tightly  about  his  loins, 
few  gentlemen  now  after  the  grouse 
in  the  Highlands  would  be  able  to 
walk  with  Bussassa  of  Dharwar,  as 
he  was  in  the  days  I  write  of. 

We  walked  into  the  shade,  and 
sat  down  on  a  bank  of  hard  red  clay, 
earpetted  an  inch  thick  with  dry 
bamboo  leaves:  I  to  examine  tho 
workmanship  of  Bussassa's  match- 
lock, and  he  to  smoke,  out  of  a  pipe 
made  on  the  spot  of  a  teak  leaf, 
which  he  curled  up  into  a  funnel, 
and  charged  with  tobacco  from  the 
pouch.  1  handed  klm  a  cap,  which 
ne  placed  on  a  stone  with  a  little 
bit  of  old  rag  round  it,  and  a  pinch 
of  gunnowder,  and  giving  it  a  smart 
tap  with  another  stone,  the  rag  was 
smoking,  and  the  pipe  ienited  from 
it.  If  ever  man  enjoyed  the  weed, 
it  was  Bussassa — ne  appeared  to 
drink  it;  with  both  his  hands  round 
his  mouth  and  pipe,  he  guarded  the 
escape  of  the  Iragrant  smoke  with 
jealous  care.  Two  little  white 
columns  poured  out  of  his  nostrils, 
and  the  leaf  was  exhausted  and  cast 
away. 

While  this  operatioxi  was  going 
on,  I  had  his  matchlock  in  my 
hands,  which,  for  the  sake  of  my 
gun-admirinf^  reader,!  will  describe. 

Imprimis,  it  was  rather  longer  than 
a  garden-rake,  bound  to  the  stock 
at  three  equal  distances  along  the 


barrel  by  bauds  of  iron,  slightly  bell- 
mouthed,  gauge  twenty,  xhe  pan, 
for  it  was  not  on  the  percussion 
principle  be  it  remembered,  was 
formed  on  a  large  dab  of  black  bees- 
wax plastered  on  the  side  of  the 
stock  where  the  lock  should  be,  and 
embossed  all  over  with  red  seeds. 
The  touch-hole  was  guarded,  and 
the  powder  in  the  pan  preserved  by 
another  little  dot  of  wax,  which 
could  be  removed  when  the  gan 
was  to  be  fired.  The  cock  and 
trigger  were  one  piece  of  iron  in  tbe 
shape  of  an  S,  which  went  through 
the  stock  perpendicularly  behind 
the  barrel,  and  worked  on  a  pin 
running  through  from  side  to  side, 
as  the  screw  does  that  holds  our 
lock  plates.  The  upper  end  of 
the  S  was  split,  and  held  in  its  jawa 
the  match,  a  piece  of  cotton  cord 
saturated  with  nitre. 

It  was  an  uncomfortable-looking 
gim,  but  Bussassa  was  attached  to 
it,  and  declared  it  could  kill  an  ele- 
phant. As  it  wanted  an  hour  and 
a  half  of  sun-set,  and  wo  had 
nothing  to  do,  Bussassa  proposed 
that  we  should  go  and  see  the 
'  Dewul,'  the  residence  of  the  jungle 
god,  who  was  by  all  accounts  a 
perfect  brick  to  Shicarees  who 
treated  him  civilly — a  present  of  a 
cocoa-nut  and  bunch  of  plantains 
always  ensuring  a  shot  at  hog  or 
deer.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
tigerish  nullah  he  wanted  to  show 
me,  where  he  had  sat  up  and  killed 
a  tiger  from  a  tree  last  year:  and  bj 
the  time  we  came  back  the  horse- 
keeper  would  have  arrived  with  the 
things  he  was  sent  for. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour's  walk  along 
a  winding  cattle  path  brought  us  to 
tho  reech"  banks  of  a  dry  water- 
course, wnich  we  descended;  a  cool 
but  gloomy  spot,  even  when  the 
sun  was  high,  for  the  overhanging 
banks  were  lined  with  tall  bamlxMS. 
which  nearly  met  overhead:  but  at 
this  hour  of  the  day,  with  a  slanting 
evening  sun,  its  silence  and  gloom 
were  most  impressive.  The  bed  of 
the  nullah  was  irregolar  and  aandjp 
out  of  which  at  intervals  the  bare 
rock  appeared,  fonning  here  and 
there  natural  basins.  One  of  them 
still  held  water,  although  choked 
with  decaying  masses  of  dead  learei. 

We  surprised  a  peacock  with  a 
gaudy  train,  who  was  drinking:  he 
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startled  qb  as  much  as  we  firightened 
Lim,  when  he  sprang  up,  beating 
the  still  air  with  his  heavy  wings. 
Eren  the  litUe  birds  here  i^peared 
timid ;  everything  aliye  was  on  its 
^ard«  all  eyes  and  ears,  feeling  the 
influence  of  the  place.  Nor  was  it 
a  neighbourhood  to  loiter  in:  the 
two  figures  that  moTed  round  the 
water  carried  their  guns  at  the  ready ^ 
and  shortly  disappeared  as  they 
oame— in  silence. 

A  few  minutes  more 'along  the 
oattle-path  brought  us  to  a  clear 
spot,  where  another  path  crossed, 
and  at  the  junction  of  the  four, 
tinder  a  tamarind  tree,  I  was  intro- 
duced to  the  divini^. 

The  Dewul  was  formed  of  four 
large  slabs  of  stone,  one  forming  the 
back,  two  the  sides,  and  the  fourth 
coTering  it  in.  A  raised  dais  of 
baked  clay  occupied  the  back  of 
this  kennei,  and  on  the  dais  Sawmy 
himself  was  respectfullf  pointed  out 
to  me.  I  could  not  see  the  idol  yery 
distinctly,  but  it  appeared  to  me 
much  the  size  of  a  monkey.  He 
was  very  black  and  yeiy  shiny; 
round  his  neck  he  wore  a  wreath  of 
— ^no,  they  were  a  kind  of  marigold. 
At  his  feet  were  deposited  a  bunch 
of  plantains,  and  a  broken  cocoa- 
nut.  Bussassa  went  down  flat  cm 
his  face,  and  cried  out  in  a  lugu- 
brious voice  '  Huniman.'  As  I  did 
not  wish  him  to  see  me  laug-hing,  I 
turned  my  back,  and  strolled  slowly 
away;  he  joined  me  almost  imme- 
diately, and  we  made  the  best  of 
our  way  home  to  the  water. 

We  were  disappointed  on  our 
return  to  find  no  signs  of  the  people 
&om  the  tent.  Bussassa  relieved  nis 
feelings  with  another  teak-leaf  of 
tobacco,  and  to  encourage  me  for 
an  intemew  with  a  tiger  gave  me 
the  particulars  oi  his  brother^s 
death. 

'You  see  those  stones  there, 
built  in  a  circle,  on  the  bank  oppo- 
site, under  that  old  tree  P  That  was 
the  place  he  was  killed  in — ^no  one 
has  ever  sat  there  since.  I  was 
sitting  with  him.  It  was  on.  the 
night  of  a  full  moon.  The  tiger 
was  moving  round  the  water,  and 
oatte  right  towards  us — ^he  eitiber 
saw  or  smeh  us,  for  when  about 
three  pacea  off,  he  stood,  and  beffan 
to  growl:  my  brolker  fired,  M  I 
sorambled  out  of  the  pit,  as  the 
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tiger  fixed  his  teeth  in  my  brother's 
neck.  I  spent  the  re^  of  that 
night  up  a  tree,  and  was  very  ill 
and  mad  next  day.  Thia  scar  on 
my  leg  was  done  then.' 

All  this  was  told  with  the  most 
absurd  zangfroid,  considering  that 
he  was  sitting  within  sight  of  tfao 
spot ;  but  Shicarees  are  real  philo- 
sophers. 

'  The  cattle  are  coming  to  drink,' 
said  Bussassa  in  explanation,  as  the 
short  grunting  bellow  of  buffidoes, 
bleati^  of  sli^ep  and  goats,  and  the 
noise  of  many  running  quadrupeds 
fell  upon  the  ear :  and  out  of  aa 
opening  in  the  jungle,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water,  poured  a  Hying 
stream  of  thirsty  cattle  and  goats. 
The  huffe  threw  up  their  noses  and 
stood  motionless  when  they  caught 
sight  of  us,  and  then  twirling  round, 
o(x^ed  their  tails,  and  rushed  head- 
long away,  crashing  through  every 
impediment  like  wfld  things.  The 
two  herdsmen,  who  were  singing 
loudly  in  the  jungle,  as  they  brought 

Xtne  rear  of  their  charge,  were 
need  in  a  moment,  making  sure 
the  cattle  had  seen  a  ti^er;  but 
Bussassa  calling  out  explamed  the 
case,  while  the  bufiGiLloes,  who  had 
wheeled  round  again  at  a  respectful 
distanee,  advanced  slowly  aad  hesi- 
tatingly, with  their  heads  up  and 
horns  back,  squinting  down  their 
noses  at  us  most  ominously. 

Confid^ioe  was  restored  when 
their  guardians  came  up,  and  I 
looked  begrudgingly  on  them  as 
they  occupied  the  whole  pool,  and 
bid  fair  to  suck  it  dry. 

The  herdsmen  ana  Bussassa  were 
holding  a  conference,  when  I  was 
gratified  by  the  approach  of  my 
horsekeeper  and  the  village  man, 
who  were  coming  along  at  a  round 
trot  to  show  their  zeal. 

The  horsekeeper  unfastened  the 
blanket  which  was  tied  round  his 
shoulders,  from  which  fell  a  towel« 
containing  a  bottle  of  beer,  a  small 
lodT  of  bread,  and  an  English  lei- 
ierl  which  had  been  forwarded  by 
an  attentive  friend  in  cantonment. 
Yes,  an  English  letter,  crossed  and 
recrossed,  from  a  dear  relative. 
Shicaree  as  I  was,  I  retired  for 
the  moment,  and  greedily  devoured 
its  cont^its,  and  my  mmd  was  in 
Baglaiid  again.  Mothers  and  sis- 
t#n  wSl  understand  this. 

L  2 
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The  little  pool  was  of  the  consis- 
tence  of  pea-soup  when  the  cattle 
were  driven  off  home  to  the  village. 
I  made  my  dinner  of  bread  and 
beer,  while  my  comrade  eat  a  couple 
of  black  inm^estible-looking  soft 
ilat  cakes,  with  some  black  sugar 
like  treacle,  and  drank  from  the 
pool! 

The  sun  was  going  down  as  we 
spread  the  blanket  in  the  pit,  and 
tfussassa  tipped  the  muzzles  of  my 
guns  with  cnunam.*  Side  by  side 
we  sat,  silent  as  mutes — there  was 
no  alloy  to  the  happiness  of  that 
hour. 

Our  first  visitants  were  the  mon- 
keys, who  were  whooping  and 
springing  from  branch  to  oranch, 
fighting,  shrieking,  and  chattering ; 
a  red  republic  they  were,  without 
order  or  authority  among  them : 
might  was  right,  and  that  was  de- 
cided by  length  of  teeth.  Down 
they  flopped  one  after  the  other, 
some  with  children  hanging  round 
their  necks,  some  in  pairs  agreeing 
indifferently ;  some  confirmed  ola 
bachelors,  friendly  to  none.  A 
young  man-about-town,  or  gentish- 
lookiog  monkey,  with  his  e^o  on 
the  other  sex,  would  drop  from  a 
branch,  and  commence  showing  off 
and  ingratiating  himself  into  the 
good  graces  of  a  quiet  young  mother 
with  an  infant,  when  whop  would 
come  down  a  great  fellow  and  start 
him  up  the  next  tree  with  a  flea  in 
his  ear:  who  was  no  sooner  safe  from 
immediate  vengeance  than  he  would 
reh'eve  his  wounded  pride  by  chat- 
tering a  volley  of  abuse  at  tne  tall 
bully,  upon  which  tall  bully  would 
skim  up  after  him,  to  pay  him  out ; 
and  then  commenced  a  race  and 
steeple  chase,  such  rash  leaps,  such 
drops  from  branch  to  branch,  that 
the  lookers  on  could  remain  neutral 
no  longer,  but  joined  in  the  hunt, 
chasing  the  chaser  or  the  chased  in 
delicious  confusion. 

When  they  were  tired  of  this 
sport,  they  dropped  from  the  trees 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  trotted  on 
all  fours  up  to  the  water,  and  on 
tlieir  knees  and  hands  sacked  their 
filL 

Then  we  had  a  flock  of  peafowl  to 
look  at,  and  jungle-fowl,  all   su- 


premely ignorant  of  our  presence : 
till  the  uiades  grew  deep,  when 
they  retired  as  the  broad  red  moon 
rose  over  the  tree-tops — ^like  a  great 
cheese.  As  she  mounted  higher, 
and  the  last  traces  of  sunlight  ya- 
nished,  she  grew  paler  and  brighter, 
and  soon  appeared  like  a  disc  of 
burnished  silver,  flooding  the  scene 
with  her  fairy  light. 

The  stars  were  almost  quenched; 
and  as  the  eje  returned  from  the 
deep  blue,  limitless  expanse  of  ether, 
and  rested  on  the  glisteninff  foliage 
of  the  feathery  bamboos,  all  at  plaj 
in  the  breeze,  you  mi^ht  fancy  yon 
heard  chords  of  dehcioos  melodj 
floating  through  the  air — ^the  muBio 
of  the  spheres ! 

I  began  to  repeat  to  myself:—- 

The  moon  Bhines  bright: — In  mtdh.  a 

night  as  this. 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kia 

the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise ;  in  snbh  a 

night, 
Troilus,  methinks,  moonted  the  Hnrajan 

walls. 
And  sigh'd  his  soul  toward  the  Gredaa 

tents, 
Where  Cressid  lay  that  night. 

In  saoh  a  mght 
Did  Thisbe  fearfolly  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himanH 
And  ran  dismay'd  away. 

In  saoh  a  oi^it 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hasbO^ 
Upon  the  wild  sea-banks,  and  yraved 

her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

In  snch  a  night 
Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  heihi^ 
That  did  renew  old  JEaon, 

In  snch  a  idgfaft 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew ; 
And  with  an  unthriffc  love  did  nin  firon 

Yenioe, 
As  far  as  Behnont. 

And  in  such  a  night 
Did  young  Lorenzo  swear  he  loyed  her 

well; 
Stealing  her  soul  with  many  yows  of 

^th. 
And  ne*er  a  true  one. 

And  in  sach  a  nlfjbii 
Did  pretty  Jessica,  like  a  little  shrow. 
Slander  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her* 

As  I  oonchided  these  lines,  I  im* 
pulsively  turned  round  to 
'  pretty  Jessica,'  hut  the  chinn 


*  lime.    It  is  neoessaiy  that  the  sight  of  a  gun  should  be  white,  hi  older  to  see 

it  after  sunset. 
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radely  broken  as  my  eye  rested  oa 
Bussassa's  leather  sknlTcap,  shining 
in  the  moonlight ;  his  head  was  on 
his  breast,  arms  folded,  legs  oat- 
stretched,  and  each  toe  stanmn^  out 
stiff  and  distinct  from  its  neighoonr, 
one  of  his  great  toes  wrapped  round 
with  a  bit  of  rag  to  solace  it ;  for  a 
bauble  thorn  hi^  wounded  it  in  the 
morning. 

Bassassa  was  a  good  man  and 
true,  but  by  no  manner  of  means  a 
pleasant  substitute  for  the  ideal  *  Jes- 
sica.* I  revenged  myself  on  him  by 
giving  him  a  poke  under  the  fifbh 
rib,  which  woke  him  at  once ;  he, 
however,  assured  me  in  a  whisper 
that  he  had  never  been  asleep. 

After  carefully  raising  his  eyes 
above  the  pit,  he  took  a  searchmg 
scrutiny  around,  and  then  lowered 
his  head,  and  commenced  imtying 
an  old  pink  calico  handkerchief.  I 
was  rather  surprised  to  see  some 
bits  of  a  broken  cocoa-nut  and  a 
small  bunch  of  plantains  drop  out ; 
he  peeled  a  plantain,  and  holoing  it 
in  his  doubtful  fingers,  politely 
offered  it  to  me.  I  excused  myself, 
and  peeled  and  ate  another,  while 
Bussassa  helped  himself. 

'  Oh,  we  are  certain  to  get  a  shot; 
Huniman  will  be  very  glad  because 
you  made  '  poojah'  to  nim :  I  am 
nothing — ^but  an  English  gentle- 
man !  Oh !  it's  a  great  honour  for 
him,  without  doubt/ 

*  I  make  pooiah  P*  I  indignantly 
exclaimed.   *  What  do  you  mean  P* 

*  You  gave  me  the  order,  sir,  in 
the  morning,  you  know  very  well, 
and  I  went  and  got  the  fruit,  and 
offered  it,  when  the  horsekeeper 
went  to  the  tent  for  the  blanket  and 
bread.* 

*  Why,  you  said  you  wanted  half 
a  rupee ;  did  I  give  it  to  you  P* 

*  J>  o,  sir,  you  did  not,  certainly, 
but  the  horsekeeper  did,  and  he 
told  me  not  to  trouble  you  again, 
but  to  go  at  once  and  make  the 
poojah.* 

*  Oh  the  scoundrel !  if  I  don't  pay 
him  out  to-morrow !' 

*  No,  sir,  don*t  be  angry  with  the 
horsekeeper — it  is  my  fault,  but 
what  hann  has  been  done  P    Have 

?ou  not  got  the  plantains  to  eat? 
*ake  anower,  sir. 

Oh,  thought  I,  this  is  disgraoeM. 
Here  have  I  actually  ofSred  up 
sacrifice  to  '  Huniman/  the  monkey 


Gk)d!  and  it  will  get  all  over  the 
cantonment.  And,  in  sheer  despe- 
ration, I  commenced  eating  the 
plantains,  vowing  vengeance  against 
the  horsekeeper,  and  highly  applaud- 
ing his  benevolence  in  my  heart  at 
the  same  time ;  and  the  moon  showed 
that  I  was  snuling,  while  Bussassa 
struggled  grimly  to  suppress  his 
satisfaction  at  tne  success  of  his 
pious  fraud. 

*  Peet,  peet,  ti  teewit-peet-ti-tee- 
wit,'  cried  a  plover,  as  she  flew 
towards  us,  and  passed  over  our 
heads.  Bussassa's  eyes  were  on  the 
instant  straining  in  the  direction 
she  came  from,  trying  to  penetrate 
the  deep  shadows  under  the  trees 
on  the  margin  of  the  jungle.  I  asked 
him  in  a  whisper  if  he  saw  anything ; 
he  squeezed  my  arm,  and  held  it, 
squeezing  and  relaxing  his  hold  by 
turns.  At  last  he  squeezed  harder 
and  harder  as  I  saw  a  figure 
moving  under  the  shadow  of  the 
trees,  which  almost  immediately 
walked  out  into  the  moonlight  an 
immense  stag,  as  big  as  an  Arab 
horse.  Two  hinds  followed  him, 
and  all  three  began  to  graze  towards 
us — nearer,  and  nearer,  till  at  last 
they  raised  their  heads,  and  after  a 
moment's  survey,  with  their  great 
leaf-like  ears  pricked,  walked  lei- 
surely towards  the  water. 

I  oelieve  I  was  more  excited  at 
that  moment  than  I  ever  was  before 
or  since,  for  my  first  stag  was  stand- 
ing knee-deep  in  the  soft  mud, 
twelve  paces  from  the  muzzle  of  my 
gun! 

Oh  that  earnest,  lon^-protracted 
aim — I  was  sure  I  should  miss  lum : 
and  that  provoking  Bussassa  was 
giving  me  little  stabs  in  the  side 
with  his  fingers,  and,  in  an  autho- 
ritative and  exasperated  manner, 
whispered,  'Marro,  Sahib— Marro 
gelde, — Fire,  sir — fire  quick.* 

Bang !  My  ears  were  filled  with 
noise  and  comosion  as  the  stag  and 
his  hinds  sprang  into  the  jungle, 
disappearing  with  the  report  of  my 
gun.  The  smoke  cleared  off,  and 
snowed  the  ground  as  bare  as  it  was 
five  minutes  before. 

'  I  have  not  missed  him,'  I  cried, 
in  an  appealing  manner.  Bussassa 
was  staiiding  up  in  the  pit,  with  his 
ear  on  the  ground  outside.  *  Girgia  1' 
he  chuckled  out  with  a  knowing  nod 
«— '  Girgia !— he  has  fallen.' 
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effect  produced  bj  performance. 
Singers  with  other  great  and  varied 
excellences  have  arisen  since  the 
time  of  Bartleman;  but  the  same 
splendid  voice,  the  same  nntiring 
zeiJ,  the  same  mental  energy,  and 
the  same  independence  of  character, 
as  well  as  the  same  knowledge  and 
love  of  his  art,  must  unite  m  one 
person  in  order  to  form  another 
singer  like  him;  for  into  the  dis* 
chf^e  of  his  du^  all  these  qualities 
habitually  entered. 

The  race  of  his  eminent  musical 
contemporaries  is  nearly  extinct;  one 
onlj  of  his  frequent  associates  re- 
maming.  The  following  sketch 
comes  m)m  one  who  knew  him  in  the 
zenith  of  his  fame,  who  has  been 
with  him  in  public  and  in  private, 
who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  occa- 
sionally singing  with  him,  and  the 
advantage  othis  advice  andassistance. 
A  few  years  more,  and  Bartleman's 
remaimng  hearers  will  have  followed 
him ;  and  tradition,  imless  assisted 
by  some  record  like  the  present, 
will  only  hand  down  his  name  as 
one  of  the  eminent  singers  of  his 
day. 

James  Bartleman,  the  finest 
singer  that  the  English  school  has 
prcSuced,  was  bor^,  it  is  believed, 
m  Westminster,  September  19,1769. 
At  the  usual  age  ne  was  admitted 
into  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
of  which  Dr.  Cooke  was  then  or- 
ganist and  master  of  the  boys.  His 
voice  and  capacity  soon  raised  him 
above  his  contemporaries,  and  he  be- 
came a  deserved  favourite  with  his 
master.  His  early  familiarity  with 
the  best  specimens  of  the  highest 
style  of  music  disciplined  and  formed 
his  taste,  and  his  admiration  of  the 
^eat  masters  of  the  English  school, 
imbibed  when  a  boy,  terminated 
only  with  his  life.  Miss  Hawkins, 
the  daughter  of  the  musical  his- 
torian, in  her  Anecdotes  and  Bio^ 
araphtcal  Sketches,  thus  speaks  of 
nim  as  a  boy : — *  Bartleman  would 
sometimes  spend  the  leisure  part  of 
a  whole  day  at  our  house,  where,  at 
my  father's  request,  he  would  sing 
wnatever  was  put  before  him,  and 
with  the  sweetness  of  a  lark  pour 
forth  his  mellifluous  notes.  It  was 
when  called  upon  to  sing  a  solo 
anthem  that  he  most  shone  and 
most  deUghted.  I  now  seem  to  hear 
liim  in  Greene's  '  Acquaint  thyself 


with  God ;'  and  may  I  never  forest 
the  impression  of  those  sounds. 
His  fine  taste  was  either  natural  to 
him,  or  showed  itself  so  early  as  to 
make  it  appear  so.  Under  Dr. 
Cooke's  tmtion  it  met  with  every 
encouragement;  and  I  think  it  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  who  ever 
heard  him,  that,  excepting  the  lark 
'singing  up  to  heaven's  gate,'  no* 
thin^  more  melodious  erer  warbled 
m  the  aur. 

The  Academy  of  Ancient  Music, 
though  verging  towards  extinction, 
was  still  suppK>rted  by  a  respectable 
list  of  subscribers,  and  young  Bar- 
tleman was  allowed  to  take  his 
place  amon^  the  principal  trebles, 
for  which  voice,  education,  and  taste 
eminently  q^uahfied  him.  '  Of  his 
early  superiority,'  Miss  Hawkins 
adds,  '  ho  was  as  httle  vain  as  if  it 
had  consisted  in  spinning  a  top  or 
trundling  a  hoop ;  and,  let  me  add, 
that  in  me  goodness  of  his  nature 
he  never  forgot  where  he  had  spent 
so  many  of  nis  boyish  hours ;  and 
that  whatever  time  elapsed  without 
our  writing,  he  was  always  prompt 
and  eager  to  express  his  unabated 
regard  for  us.  Success  never  altered, 
applause  never  elevated  him;  and 
he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  beloved 
beyond  the  usual  degree  of  love 
bestowed  on  those  whose  excellence 
has  no  companion.' 

When  his  voice  broke,  Bartleman 
resolved  on  making  music  his  pro« 
fession,  for  which  he  assiduously 
qualified  himself  by  diligent  study. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  practice 
of  the  organ  and  pianoforte,  and 
became  also  an  excellent  performer 
on  the  violoncello.  He  studied 
with  the  fondness  of  an  enthusiast 
the  works  of  the  Italian,  English, 
and  Flemish  madrigal  writers,  and 
early  began  to  form  that  unrivalled 
collection  of  them  which  was  un- 
fortunately dispersed  at  his  death. 
In  1793,  he  joined  the  Madrigal 
Society,  where  he  associated  with 
his  master  Dr.  Cooke,  Stevens, 
Horsley,  Spofforth,  Bobert  Cooke, 
and  other  less  eminent  composers  of 
the  English  school.  The  hbrary  of 
this  society  yet  contains  many  com- 
positions wnich  he  scored  for  its 
use.  Two  years  before,  he  had  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Catch  Club, 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  meet 
Webbe^  Callcott,  Harrison,  S[ny  vett. 
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Sale,  and  Greatorex ;  but  he  retired 
from  this  society  for  a  time,  and  re- 
joined it  in  1798.  At  the  time  when 
Bartleman  first  appeared  as  a  solo 
singer,  Heinhold,  Champness,  and 
the  elder  Sale  were  in  possession  of 
the  public  favour ;  and  in  1791,  his 
name  appears  in  the  following  list 
of  bass  chorus  singers  at  the  Ancient 
Concerts — Danby,  Doyle,  Saunders, 
Bartleman,  and  jBoyce. 

After  the  season  of  1791  had  ter- 
minated, Harrison  seceded  from  the 
Ancient  Concerts,  toffether  with 
Miss  Cantelo,  aflerwaras  Mrs.  Har- 
rison. Bartleman,  who  now  began 
to  feel  that  his  rising  powers  were 
adequate  to  something  more  than 
chorus  singing,  enlisted  in  the  or- 
chestra of  the  Vocal  Concerts,  which 
were  established  by  Harrison  and 
Knyvett  in  1792.  The  orchestra 
at  tliese  concerts  consisted  only  of  a 
pianoforte  and  a  quartet  band ;  and 
their  materials  were  glees,  songs, 
and  catches.  The  first  year  pro- 
duced a  successful  pecuniary  result; 
but  having  to  contend  not  only 
against  the  fashionable  Ancient  Con- 
certs, but  those  of  Salomon,  con- 
ducted by  Haydn  and  aided  by 
the  talents  of  Mara,  and  the  Pro- 
fessional Concerts,  supported  by 
Pleyel  and  Billington,  the  specula- 
tions of  the  seceders  terminated  un- 
profitably  after  the  season  of  1794, 
when  Harrison  and  Bartleman  re- 
turned to  the  Ancient  Concerts ; 
and  in  1795,  the  latter  took  that 
station  which  he  held  without  a 
rival  till  his  death.  The  principal 
singers  for  this  year  were  Signora 
Banti,  Mrs.  Harrison ;  Messrs.  Har- 
rison, Nield,  Bartleman,  Champness, 
Knyvett,  Sale  (the  elder),  and 
Bellamy  (the  elder).  His  first  song 
was  *  The  Lord  worketh  wonders,* 
his  second,  'Go,  my  faithful  soldier,' 
neither  of  them  admitting  or  requir- 
ing more  than  a  good  voice  and  a 
moderate  share  of  execution.  His 
third  song,  •  Nasce  al  bosoo,*  from 
Handel's  JE!zio,  displayed  his 
powers  as  a  singer  to  much  greater 
advantage,  and  it  continued  to  be  a 
favourite  with  him  and  with  the 
public  throughout  his  life.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Concerts  of  Ancient 
Music  were  little  more  than  per- 
formances of  Handel's  compositions : 
*— the  noble  directors  adopting  the 
taste  of  George  III.,  who,  in  his 


private  concerts  restrictod  his  maii« 
cal  enjoyment  to  these  alone.  Baft 
Bartleman  had  now  felt  his  ground ; 
and  the  indications  of  his  vigorwui 
and  active  mind,  as  well  as  his  powePt 
soon  manifested  themselves.  He 
venerated  Handel,  but  not  witii 
ignorant  and  exclusive  devotion; 
and  from  the  long  neglected  remains 
of  Purcell's  genius  he  imparted  new 
life  and  new  character  to  these  eon- 
certs,  whUe  they  furnished  abun- 
dant scope  for  the  duiplay  of  his  un- 
rivalled abilities  as  a  singer.  If 
Purcell  had  never  written  these 
would  have  been  but  imperfectly 
displayed ;  and  it  mayalso  oe  safelj' 
affirmed  that  some  of  Puroell's  greet 
songs  were  unknown  until  Bartle- 
man revealed  their  varied  and  extra- 
ordinary excellences.  In  PnroeU'e 
time  the  vocal  art,  lost  and  foigotten 
in  the  age  which  immediate^  pre- 
ceded him,  was  yet  but  in  its  innnoy. 
while  his  songs  demand  the  powers 
of  its  full  maturity.  He  wrote 
them  for  posterity. 

In  1796,  Bartleman  resumed  hit 
place  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  bat  the 
season  had  half  expired  ere  he  was 
allowed  to  venture  on  the  novel  and 
perilous  experiment  of  reviving  Puiw 
coll.  At  the  sixth  concert  he  snag 
the  magician's  sonj;  from  the  Jndimm 
Queeth  'You  twice  ten  hundred 
deities;*  and  his  auditors  were  soon 
made  to  feel  the  truth  of  Bomey't 
remark,  that  '  this  song  opens  with 
the  finest  piece  of  recitative  in  our 
language.'  But  who  will  ever  fotget 
his  delivery  of  the  passage — 

From  thy  sleepy  mansion  lise^ 
And  open  thy  unwilling  ejea. 

The  gradual  crescendo,  fVrom  the 
first  bar  of  this  expressive  peasajie 
until  the  full  power  of  his  splraSi 
voice  pealed  in  at  its  close,  took  the 
audience  by  surprise.  Aoonstoined 
to  the  chaste  simphcity  and  qnisi 
excellence  of  Hainson,  the  fire  and 
animation  of  the  new  English  aingert 
and  the  bold  originality  of  the  miiaio 
on  which  he  was  engaged,  awoke 
them  as  from  a  dream.  At  the  next 
concert,  he  revived '  the  Frost  SceBe»* 
from  iina  Arthur,  a  oompoaition 
in  which  the  learning  as  well  as  tibe 
genius  of  Purcell  are  equally  ooD- 
spicuous.  The  part  of  'The  Cold 
Genius'  presents  diffienltiea  to  the 
singer  which  occur  in  no  other  MNHb 
but  Bartleman  overoame  them  all 
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adding  another  Lmrel  to  his  own 
£une,  and  to  the  wreath  whidi  en- 
circles the  brow  of  Porcell.  But 
his  ffreatest  triamph  was  to  come. 
At  tne  ninth  concert  he  reviyed — 
or  rather  caused  to  be  heard  for  the 
first  time — '  Let  the  dreadful  engines 
of  eiemal  wilL'  This  song,  written 
for  the  character  of  Caraenio,  in 
Puroell's  opera  of  Don  Quixote,  de- 
mands a  combination  of  powers  on 
the  part  of  the  singer  which  few,  if 
any,  songs  require  in  a  like  degree. 
Sage,  hatred,  scorn,  pity,  love,  and 
contempt,  in  swift  ana  sudden  alter- 
nation, find  their  most  vivid  and 
ardent  expression  in  this  extraordi- 
nary composition,  throughout  which 
the  singer  has  the  accompaniment 
of  the  pianoforte  or  violoncello  only. 
The  whole  efiect  must  be  produced, 
if  it  be  produced,  by  his  unaided 
powers ;  and  it  was  a  test  to  which 
few  had  cared,  and  few  will  care,  to 
subject  themselves.  The  result  must 
always  be  complete  success  or  entire 
failure.  Bartfeman  felt  that  he  was 
equal  to  his  self-imposed  task.  He 
had  prepared  his  auditors  for  his 
granaest  exhibition  of  Purcell's 
genius,  and  he  was  himself  prepared 
to  display  it.  In  the  course  of  his 
career  many  critics  sat  in  judgment 
upon  him,  but  he  was  the  severest 
or  them  all.  He  studied  his  song 
as  an  actor  would  study  one  of 
Shakspeare's  characters ;  he  became 
the  person  that  he  represented ;  he 
entered  into  every  feelings  thought, 
and  emotion  of  his  mind,  finding  for 
each  the  most  emphatic  expression 
in  Purcell's  music ;  and  the  result 
was,  that  the  song  was  his,  and  his 
alone :  with  Bartleman  it  was  bom 
«— with  him  it  died.  The  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  exertion  which  this 
song  entailed  upon  him  can  scarcely 
be  estimated  except  by  those  who 
knew  him.  A  lady  of  fashion,  who 
had  engaged  him  for  a  concert  at 
her  house,  having  heard  of  his  name 
in  connexion  with  this  song,  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  as  if  asking  for  some  po- 
pular ballad,  with '  IVay,  Mr.  Bartle- 
man, will  Tou  favour  us  with  '  Let 
the  dreadral  engines?*  'Madam,' 
said  Bartleman, '  do  you  know  what 
you  ask — do  you  know  that  it  is  an 
illness  to  me  to  sing  that  songP*  In 
fact,  whenever  he  £d  sing  it,  it  was 
naoally  his  last  ^ort,  and  one  that 


left  him  little  power  or  inclination 
to  re-enter  the  orchestra. 

In  the  following  concerts  of  the 
same  seascm  he  sung,  with  Harrison, 
the  duet  of  '  To  arms,'  from  Ban* 
duca;  and  the  song  of '  Thy  genius, 
lo !  flrom  his  sweet  bed,'  in  the  play 
of  2^  Massiicre  fjf  Paris ;  having 
thus,  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks, 
displayed  to  his  admiring  hearers 
the  unrivalled  and  long -forgotten 
talents  of  their  illustrious  country- 
man. 

This  season  established  Bartle- 
man's  reputation  as  a  singer,  but  it 
also  served  to  develope  his  character. 
The  habits  of  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded  in  the  orchestra  of  the 
Ancient  Concerts  were  those  of  pas- 
sive obedience.  Whatever  noblo 
directors  commanded  them  to  sin^, 
they  sung — never  questioning  their 
ability,  never  impugning  their  judg- 
ment. Their  creed  was  quiet  sub- 
serviency, but  such  was  not  that  of 
Bartleman.  He  had  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman,  but  his  opinion  in 
matters  connected  with  his  art  he 
never  condescended  to  compromise. 
Here,  unlike  his  associates,  he  was 
no  respecter  of  persons ;  he  would 
argue  with  a  chorus  singer,  but  he 
would  not  truckle  to  a  lord.  With 
him  art  levelled  all  distinctions; 
whoever  cordially  pursued  what  he 
regarded  as  its  best  interests,  he 
welcomed  as  a  friend ;  whoever  op- 
posed them  he  withstood  to  the  face. 
The  influence  of  such  a  mind  was 
soon  perceived  in  the  future  season 
of  the  Ancient  Concerts.  The  Eng- 
lish school  found  in  him  an  enlight- 
ened and  able  champion;  its  com- 
positions, sacred  and  secular,  so  long 
excluded  from  pubhc  notice,  were 

§  again  allowed  to  take  their  deserved 
lace  and  rank,  and  the  courtly  in- 
uences  which  had  secured  a  mono- 
poly of  attention  to  a  single  com- 
poser were  counteracted.  Bartleman 
felt  his  power,  but  used  it  to  his 
own  advancement  only  as  far  as  it 
was  connected  with  the  best  interests 
of  his  art.  His  copious  store  of  in- 
formation was  poured  out  to  this 
end ;  his  influence  was  directed  to 
it ;  his  exertions  had  this  in  view  as 
their  chief  object,  and  wherever 
these  could  be  rendered  available  to 
the  purpose  at  which  he  aimed,  they 
were  eheerfnlly  given. 
This  was  apparent  whenever  he 
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appeared  as  a  public  performer,  and, 
next  to  the  Ancient  Concerts,  chiefly 
in  the  provincial  musical  festivals. 
These  were  sometimes  mere  trading 
speculations  of  London  musicians, 
but  in  the  triennial  meetings  of  the 
Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Here- 
ford choirs  they  were  under- 
taken for  the  benefit  of  some  local 
charity.  Such  a  periodical  per- 
formance had  existed  at  Birmmg- 
ham  since  the  year  1776,  by  whidi 
several  hundrea  pounds  haa  always 
been  obtained  for  the  General  Hos- 
pital there.  In  1799,  Bartieman 
was  first  engaged  there  as  one  of  the 
principal  singers,  and  his  influence 
was  speedily  felt,  not  only  in  his 
public  performance,  but  in  every- 
thing connected  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  festival — in  the  choice 
of  the  music — in  the  business  of 
rehearsal,  and  in  everything  that 
tended  to  stamp  upon  it  the  cnarac- 
ter  of  excellence.  The  profits  in 
that  year  rose  to  1470Z.,  and  at  the 
triennial  recurrence  of  the  festival, 
to  2380/. 

In  1801,  the  vocal  concerts  were 
revived  by  the  same  party  as  had 
undertaken  the  former  concerts 
under  that  name.  The  field  was 
now  more  open,  for  the  Ancient  was 
the  only  established  concert  in  acti- 
vity ;  and  Harrison,  Bartieman,  and 
Kjiy  vett,  profiting  by  former  expe- 
rience, enlarged  their  establishment 
by  the  addition  of  a  complete 
orchestra  and  chorus,  thus  enabling 
themselves  to  give  their  audience 
the  most  popular  pieces  of  the  An- 
cient Concerts,  and  adding  many 
compositions  which  were  there  in- 
admissible. Among  these  were  the 
songs  which  Dr.  Callcott  wrote  for 
Bartieman,  in  which  the  aim  of  the 
composer  and  that  of  the  singer  was 
to  give  to  poetry  of  a  high  order  just 
musical  expression.  Bartieman  never 
condescended  to  lower  his  style  to 
a  vulgar  standard,  but,  like  a  true 
artist,  sought  to  raise  the  taste  of 
his  hearers  to  his  own ;  and  some- 
times when,  on  the  first  performance 
of  a  song  of  which  he  knew  the  ex- 
cellence, it  was  coldly  received,  he 
would  say,  '  They  don't  understand 
it — I  must  sing  it  till  they  do.'  But, 
as  the  manager  of  a  series  of  metro- 
politan concerts,  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter, like  all  his  predecessors  and 
successors,   the    constant  craving 


after  novelty,  good  or  bad,  and  in 
order  to  keep  afloat,  to  go  with  the 
stream.  For  some  years,  and  so 
long  as  Mrs.  Billington  was  the 
prima  donna  of  the  concert-room  as 
well  as  the  Opera  House,  the  vocal 
concerts  were  performances  of  daasi- 
cal  music  of  ail  kinds ;  but  in  1807* 
music  was  identified  in  Ensland 
with  the  singing  of  CatalanL  When 
she  was  absent,  the  theatre  or  the 
concert-room  was  deserted ;  but  her 
presence  sufficed  to  crowd  it.  Her 
engagement  at  the  vocal  concerta 
followed  of  necessity,  and  with  it  the 
son^s  of  Pucitta,  Portogallo,  and 
the  mferior  Italian  composers  whom 
she  especially  patronized.  Then 
came  harmonized  airs  instead  of 
glees,  and  the  compositions  of  Sir 
John  Stevenson  and  Dr.  Clarke  were 
announced  as  among  the  attractire 
features  of  a  scheme.  The  Vocal 
Concerts  were  evidently  tendiiijg^ 
downwards  and  approacnin^  their 
end.  Every  concession  of  this  kind 
was  distasteful  to  Bartieman,  whoae 
contempt  for  all  these  puny  pretti- 
nesses  was  supreme.  Meanwhile 
his  exertions  to  support  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Ancient  Uoncerts  of  necea- 
sity  relaxed. 

The  Vocal  Concerts  were  a  private, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  a  rival  speco- 
lation,  and  demanded  of  him  constant 
exertion  as  a  manager  and  a  singer. 
His  library,  his  jud^;ment,  his  exer- 
tions, had  been  at  the  command  of 
the  directors  of  the  former  concerts, 
or  rather,  as  they  were  for  a  time,  the 
directed.  Dunng  a  single  season 
different  madrigals  of  Ford,  Lawe^ 
Angelini,  Pietro  Philippi,  Giovan- 
nelu,  and  Orlando  di  Liisso  were  per* 
formed  at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  and 
all  selected  by  Bartieman  from  his 
own  valuable  library.  To  every 
class  of  the  vocal  composition  wl^cn 
he  regarded  as  worthy  of  admiration 
he  mrected  the  public  attention* 
and  the  Ancient  Concerts  never  pre- 
sented so  varied  an  amount  of  ex- 
cellence as  during  the  seven  years 
in  which  he  first  assumed  a  principal 
place  in  the  orchestra.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  Vocal  Concerts 
the  quiet  routine  of  former  years 
returned.  A  certain  nmnb^  of 
favourite  pieces  of  Handel  formed 
the  staple  of  the  entertainment  firam 
year  to  year,  and  for  many  sooees- 
sive  seasons  the  concert  books  wen 
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nearly  the  same.  In  the  season  of 
1811,  the  Ancient  Concerts  were  de- 
prived of  their  most  efficient  vocal 
support,  Mrs.  Billington  having 
closed  her  public  career,  (singing  as 
her  last  song  Purcell*s  *  Mad  fless,**) 
and  Bartleman  being  nnable,  from 
severe  and  protracted  indisposition, 
to  appear  m  any  orchestra.  His 
place  was  supplied  at  the  Ancient 
and  Vocal  Concerts  by  Mr.  Bellamy, 
and  the  foUoT^ing  year  he  was  able 
to  resume  his  usual  professional 
avocations. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  he  lost 
his  friend  Harrison,  in  conjunction 
with  whom  he  had  sung  and  acted 
as  fellow-manager  for  so  many  years. 
The  Vocal  Concerts  were  contmued 
under  the  direction  of  Bartleman, 
C.  Knyvett,  W.  Knyvett,  and  Grea- 
torex.  But  with  the  endeavour  to 
keep  their  former  hold  on  the  public 
favour,  Bartleman  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  engage  singers  with 
whom  he  never  cordially  acted,  and 
his  colleagues  Greatorex  and  Kny- 
vett to  substitute  their  harmonized 
airs  for  the  legitimate  glee.  Various 
symptoms  indicated  a  change  in  the 
public  appetite,  and  it  was  evident 
that  the  singers  of  the  English 
school  had  seen  their  best  days. 
They  had  for  many  years  been  su- 
preme, and  the  instrumental  com- 
positions even  of  the  greatest  Ger- 
man masters  were  rarely  tolerated 
in  their  entire  form,  while  those  of 
Beethoven  were  proscribed  as  the 
effusions  of  a  madman.  The  instru- 
mental performers  and  composers 
of  London  were  at  length  roused 
from  their  lethargy,  and  in  1813 
the  Philharmonic  Society  was 
formed,  *  the  chief  object*  of  which, 
as  stated  in  its  rules,  was  '  the  per- 
formance in  the  best  style  possible 
of  the  most  approved  instrumental 
music*  The  list  of  its  members 
included  not  only  all  the  most  emi- 
nent instrumental  composers  and 
peribrmers  of  the  day,  but  several 
leading  vocal  writers  and  singers; 
among  the  former,  Bishop,  Honley, 
Attwood,  and  Shield,  and  of  the 
latter  Bartleman  and  W.  Elnyvett. 
But  Bartleman  had  neither  time, 
health,  nor  inclination  to  engag[e 
in  the  direction  of  the  Philhannomc 
Concerts,  to  which  the  attention  of 


the  town  was  now  attracted.  The 
managers  of  the  Vocal  Concerts  main- 
tained the  unequal  strife  for  a  few 
years  longer,  but  with  a  constantly  de« 
creasing  Est  of  subscribers,  and  after 
1820  they  quitted  the  field.  Bartle- 
man's  last  song  at  these  concerts 
was, '  Te  twice  ten  hundred  deities.' 
At  the  second  concert  of  this  season 
Madame  Mara,  almost  infirm  and 
voiceless,  was  imwisely  permitted 
to  sing.  She  was  heard  with  grief 
by  those  whom  she  had  once  de- 
lighted, and  with  surprise  by  the 
feneration  who  hadgrown  up  since 
er  departure  from  England.  At  the 
fourth  concert,  Spohr,  then  known 
only  as  an  unrivalled  performer 
on  the  violin,  played  a  concerto. 
These  were  the  principal  events  at- 
tending the  last  season  of  the  Vocal 
Concerts. 

After  the  death  of  Harrison,  Bar- 
tleman*s  place  was  suppHed  at  the 
Ancient  Concerts  by  Vaughan,  and 
that  of  Mrs.  Billington  by  Miss 
Stephens,  Mrs.  Samion,  or  Mrs. 
Vaughan.  In  1818  he  was  frequently 
unable  te  take  his  place  in  the 
orchestra,  and  in  1819  ne  was  absent 
during  the  entire  season.  In  the  fol- 
lowing season  he  rallied  sufficiently 
te  resume  his  place,  and  for  the  last 
time  to  appear  in  that  orchestra  of 
which  he  nad  once  been  the  real 
director,  and  long  one  of  the  bright- 
est ornaments.  His  admiration  of 
Furcell  continued  unchanged,  and 
the  last  song  he  sung  was  'Thy 
genius,  lo  !* 

His  life  was  now  approaching  its 
termination.  The  disease  under 
which  he  suffered,  and  which  for  a 
whole  season  had  incapacitated  him 
from  the  discharge  of  his  public 
duties,  though  yielding  for  a  time 
to  medical  t^atment  was  never  sub- 
dued. His  ardent  spirit  struggled 
against  ite  attacks,  and  often  while 
delighting  crowded  audiences  the 
dew  of  b^iily  agony  stood  upon  his 
brow.  Every  aUeyiation  that  finend- 
ship  coold  offer  or  medical  skill 
suggest  was  given,  for  few  men  had 
a  circle  of  sincerer  friends  or  more 
ardent  admirers ;  these,  and  above 
all  the  consolations  of  that  religion 
of  which  he  had  early  learned  the 
value,  supported  him  durinj^  a  state 
of  protracted  suffering,  whidi  ter« 


*  This  was  also  the  last  song  that  Hiss  Stephens  song  in  public.) 
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minated  on  tlie  15di  April,  1S22. 
He  was  buried  in  tho  cloisters  of 
Westminster  Abbey,  near  the  re- 
mains of  his  master,  i)r.  Cooke.  The 
inscription  on  the  monumental  tablet 
near  the  spot  is  prefaced  by  the  first 
notes  of  Pergolesi*s  air,  *  O  Lord ! 
have  mercy  upon  me,*  and  it  re- 
cords with  perfect  truth,  that  '  he 
possessed  qiiiBdities  which  are  seldom 
imited — a  lively  enthusiasm  and  an 
exact  judgment/ 

Bartleman  stood  alone  in  that 
branch  of  the  profession  to  which  he 
belonged.  The  musical  records  of 
our  country  afford  no  similar  in- 
stance of  a  concert  singer  acquiring 
the  reputation  and  me  influence 
which  he  acquired.  Nor  were  these 
attained  by  unworthy  means.  He 
never  sought  popularity  by  descend- 
ing to  the  level  of  his  hearers,  but 
obtained  it  by  elevating  their  tastes 
to  his  oinni.  Singers  are  usually 
either  passive  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  others,  or  if  they  have 
power  it  is  too  oilen  used  with  a 
sole  reference  to  their  own  advan- 
tage. Bartleman  was  tho  real  head 
and  chief  of  every  orchestra  that  he 
entered ;  and  he  obtained  the  defer- 
ence which  was  paid  him  not  only 
by  his  superior  attainments  as  a 
musician  and  a  singer,  but  because 
it  was  well  known  that  these  were 
always  subservient  to  the  interests 
of  his  art.  He  was  accused  of  being 
intolerant,  bigoted,  dogmatical,  and 
exclusive,  and  it  will  not  be  denied 


that  the  charge  is  in  a  certain  degt^ 
true.  But  it  must  also  be  admittedi 
that  without  a  decided  preference  for 
that  style  of  vocal  writing  which  he 
regarded  as  most  worthy  the  atten* 
tion  of  an  English  singer,  the  public 
would  have  remained  in  ignorance  of 
even  the  existence  of  those  composi- 
tions which  especially  distinguish  and 
ennoble  the  English  school.  Par- 
cell's  finest  bass  songs  were  written 
not  for  the  display  of  any  ATiaHug 
singer's  powers,  but  rather  to  affbra 
fit  employment  for  the  talents  of  one 
of  future  generations.  They  awaited 
the  coming  of  Bartleman,  and  then 
for  the  firet  and  the  last  time  the 
unrivalled  genius  of  their  author  m- 
peared.  Aided  by  his  talents  the 
English  school  oisplayed  all  its 
characteristic  excellences,  and  when 
these  were  withdrawn  it  declined* 
It  is  true  that  he  never  willingly 
appeared  as  a  public  performer  ex- 
cept with  his  own  select  companions* 
but  the  result  was  a  more  perfect 
exhibition  of  that  style  or  vocal 
music  which  they  especially  oolti* 
vated  than  has  ever  been  heard  since. 
Associated  with  Harrison,  £.nyYett» 
and  Vaughan,  to  whom  his  will  was 
law,  no  composition  in  which  they 
were  jointly  engaged  was  ever  heara 
in  public  while  the  slightest  imper- 
fection of  any  kind  remained.  As 
long  as  this  polish  was  given  to  the 
English  glee  it  retained  its  popula- 
rity, but  it  declined  after  ^artle- 
man's  death. 


THE  DEMON  CHAIN. 

191  ICcgenli  of  ti^e  Stulrisi^  Counts  of  Vi|»(t. 

npHE  family  of  Piper,  in  Sweden,  possess  a  curious  antiqnie  chain,  to 
•^  which  the  following  tradition  is  attached.  It  was  given  Dy  the  IXsril 
to  their  founder,  in  a  remote  age,  as  the  price  of  his  soul  and  of  thgse  of 
his  descendants,  and  a  promise  of  worldly  prosperity  was  imited  to  it,  while 
it  should  bo  faithfully  worn.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  army  of 
Sweden  lay  before  Copenhagen,  under  King  Charles  X.  The  chief  of  tiie 
Piper  family  had  his  station  in  the  trenches,  while  his  brother  and  heir  was 
posted  at  Helsingborg,  on  the  Sound,  opposite  Elsinore.  Late  at  night  the 
latter  received  an  crder  from  his  brotner,  by  an  unknown  messenger, 
charging  him,  by  the  demon's  chain,  to  hurry  to  Copenhagen.  He  obeyed* 
but,  on  his  arrival,  the  Count  declared  that  he  had  never  despatehedfthe 
messenger,  and  that  mysterious  person  disappeared.  The  mind  d  tibe 
Count  became  filled  with  the  fear  of  a  supernatural  interference,  and  of 
coming  calamity.  His  anticipations  were  realised.  He  was  killed  the 
same  night,  and,  with  his  last  oreath,  delivered  the  chain  to  his  hrother, 
declaring  that  the  demon  had,  by  this  timel]r  interposition,  preserred  the 
infernal  pledge  to  their  posterity.    It  is  still  worn  by  the  head  of  the 
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house,  with  superstitioas  care,  and  its  influence  is  thought  to  be  in  nowise 
impaired.  The  story  was  related  to  the  author  b^  Count  Piper,  of  a  col- 
lateral branch,  now  Secretary  to  the  Swedish  Mission  at  St.  Fetersburgh. 

Vart  i. 

Where  sheer  the  beetling  cliffs  ascend  above  the  Baltic  foam, 
The  ancient  counts  of  Piper  raised  their  dark  and  frowning  home. 
No  gentle  knights  of  chivalry,  but  Northmen  stem  and  rude. 
Meet  company  were  they  to  dwell  in  that  high  solitude ! 

Of  all  the  race  who  drew  of  yore  their  gallies  on  the  strand, 
No  restless  pirate  vexed  the  sea  like  bold  Count  Hildebrand ; 
But  now,  by  evil  fortune  foiled  and  stricken  in  the  fray. 
With  wrathful  schemes  of  vengeance  fired,  he  in  his  chamber  lay. 

Bedly  the  embers  of  the  pine  flashed  with  a  dying  gleam. 
Wildly  the  storm-beat  sea-fowl  strove  across  the  casement's  beam ; 
The  fitful  moon  illumed  the  waves  that  curled  before  the  gale. 
And  touched  afar,  with  treacherous  light,  the  flying  merchant-saiL 

'  Ah!  grant  me  such  a  breeze  again !'  the  wounded  captain  cried, 
'  And  charm  my  trusty  bark  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  tide : 
Be  mine  to  board  the  goodly  ships  which  gem  the  British  main. 
And  beacon  all  the  burghers'  coasts  from  Dantzick  to  the  Seine ! 

'  Hark !  thou  dread  Power,  of  midnight  hour,  who  grimly  reigns  below, ' 
And  barters  all  the  joys  of  day  for  dun  eternal  woe, 
Full  be  my  life  of  gallant  strife,  of  pleasures  and  of  fiune. 
And  brana  upon  thy  vassal  roll  my  tributary  name  !' 

Ere  yet  the  impious  accents  all  had  melted  on  the  air 
The  watchful  demon  glided  forth,  and  answered  thus  the  prayer  : 
'  Of  every  right  my  lieges  know  I  henceforth  make  thee  nee. 
And  with  the  boon  I  now  bestow  thy  badge  of  fealty. 

'  Bind  fast  this  chain  upon  thy  breast,  beneath  thy  shirt  of  steel* 
No  lightning  then  shall  strike  thy  mast,  no  rock  shall  rend  thy  keel ; 
But  fortune  still  shall  point  thy  prow,  and  strength  shall  ply  thine  oar. 
And  the  deep  shall  roll  its  wrecks  and  its  ambers  to  thy  snore. 

'  Yet  many  a  year  of  mirth  and  power  shall  gaily  pass  away 
Ere  I  wing  the  chilling  summons  to  call  thee  to  my  sway ; 
And  all  thy  glory  and  thy  gains  shall  cleave  unto  thy  line. 
While  steadfastly  they  trust  upon  this  magic  gifl  of  mine.* 

Nor  shrank  that  lord  from  such  weird  word,  but  daspt  the  cursed  spell. 
Whose  wondrous  virtue  swiftly  proved  as  swiftly  wrought  him  well. 
The  fiend  again,  from  mortal  ken,  hied  to  his  shadowy  realm ; 
When  flashed  the  dawn  Count  Piper  laid  his  gauntlet  on  the  helm. 

Long,  by  the  infernal  angels  fanned,  his  flag  victorious  flew. 
And  widely  o'er  the  western  flood  its  crimson  shadow  threw. 
He  recked  him  ne'er  of  holy  rood,  nor  shrift  nor  penanoe  made, 
But,  dying,  like  a  vassal  true,  the  demon's  eall  obeyed ! 

Vart  If. 

Now  winter^s  breath  o'er  all  the  straits  had  laid  its  icy  thrall. 
The  Swedish  drum  had  waked  the  Dane  by  CopenhiLren's  wall. 
And,  marching  forth.  King  Charles  had  set  a  watch  Eeside  the  shore. 
Where  Helsingborg  defies  the  guns  of  oastled  Elonore. 

The  faggot  blazed  upon  the  hearth,  the  cavaliers  around. 
With  fi^on  and  with  festive  speech  their  martial  leisure  crowned ; 
The  trooper  burnished,  as  he  sang,  the  carbine  or  the  blade. 
And  shrilly  at  the  forage  rack  the  fretful  charger  neighed. 
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When  sudden,  from,  the  gathering  gloom,  a  stranger  horseman  sporredy 
And  of  their  leader  earnestly  craved  for  a  secret  word. 
'  Sir  Count !'  he  said,  in  haste  and  dread,  'thy  brother  doth  me  speed. 
For  of  thy  presence  at  the  camp  he  stands  in  pressing  need.'    i 

*  Now  rest  thee,  welcome  messenger,  and  share  our  jovial  cheer. 
To-morrow  with  the  leaguer  host  our  pennon  shall  appear.' 
But  altered  grew  that  stranger's  mien,  as  sternly  he  replied, 

'  I  charge  thee,  by  the  demon  chain,  no  longer  to  abide.' 

Then  swift  across  the  frozen  plain,  and  by  the  vaulted  keep,* 
Where  Denmark's  fabled  champion  dwells  in  old  enchanted  sleep. 
And  past  the  regal  fane,  whose  lake  repeats  the  trembling  staryt 
And  through  the  glade  where  roves  the  shade  of  love-lost  yaldeinar.t 

Though  long  the  way,  ere  break  of  day,  those  riders  'lighted  down. 
Hard  by  the  deadly  trench,  which  pressed  the  rampart  of  the  town ; 
The^r  passed  among  the  dusky  throng  were  mustermg  to  the  storm. 
For  in  the  eager  van  they  knew  Count  Erick's  lofty  form. 

'  Ha !  by  Saint  Bride,  a  gallant  thought,  thy  laggard  post  to  leare, 
And  in  our  desperate  venture  here  some  honour  to  achieve : 
But  say,  what  bird  of  nimble  wing  was  bearer  of  the  tale, 
For  late  resolved  our  lord  the  King  the  order  to  assail.' 

*  I  wot  not  of  the  fight,  nor  yet  to  share  this  peril  sought. 
But  by  thy  urgent  envoy  moved,  my  loving  service  brought ; 

I  would  have  tarried  till  the  mom,  and  craved  him  for  my  guest. 
When  darkly,  by  the  demon  chain,  he  pleaded  thy  behest. 

While  thus  they  spake  that  horseman  strange  in  silence  passed  away. 
And  the  shadow  of  some  evil  upon  their  spirits  lay ; 
Around  the  ranks  from  mouth  to  mouth,  the  whispered  signal  ran. 
With  bended  brows  and  'bated  breath  then  onward  went  uie  van. 

Loud  rang  the  challenge,  and  the  trump  its  wild  alarum  pealed, 
T)ie  baleful  cresset  blazing  wide  the  mounting  foe  revealed : 
At  every  loophole  sprang  the  flash,  from  every  port  the  flame, 
And  pouring  fast  on  ratUing  blast  the  iron  volley  came. 

Alas !  how  many  a  bounding  plume  of  gentle  youth  went  down. 
How  many  a  grey-haired  soldier  of  the  Grospel  and  the  crown : 
But  no  brighter  sword  was  shivered,  and  no  bolder  heart  was  spentj 
Than  where  upon  the  blood-dropt  soil  Count  Erick  slowly  bent. 

'  Ah,  brother  dear,  that  messenger  hath  bid  thee  to  my  doom. 
See  !  from  the  wreathing  battle-clouds  he  beckons  me  to  come ; 
But  to  the  vow,  bo  faithnil  thou,  the  demon  pledged  of  yore. 
And  on  thy  bosom  bear  the  sign  which  all  our  famers  bore.' 

In  sacred  verse,  with  solemn  curse,  the  priest  hath  banned  that  chain. 
The  chemist,  in  his  crucible,  hath  tried  it  oft  in  vain : 
Unscathed  by  fire  and  godly  ire,  it  keeps  the  dreadful  ohano. 
And  stiU  the  house  of  Piper  rules  for  fortune  or  for  hann. 

*  The  castle  of  Kronborg,  where  the  KoBinpe  or  champion  of  Denma^ 
for  ages,  seated  on  a  marble  chair,  in  a  vault  £ur  below  the  ground. 

t  The  palace  of  Friedrichsborg,  built  in  a  lake. 

X  The  foiest  of  GKSrre,  where  the  ghost  of  King  Yaldemar  la  condemned  to  rove 
with  spectral  hounds^  on  account  of  his  impious  ctovotion  to  his  dogs  and  his 
tress. 
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Pabt  it. 


IT  was  a  strange  sensation,  the 
awakening  from  what  seemed  to 
me  a  long  sleep.  I  had  never  had  a 
severe  illness  m  my  life  before,  and 
wlienlopenedmyeyes  languidly,  and 
became  feebly  conscious  of  myself, 
I  felt  a  vague  wonderment  whether 
I  was  reviving  to  the  same  exist- 
ence, or  to  a  new  one.  I  tried  to 
remember  what  I  had  been — what 
had  happened  before  the  long  sleep 
came,  out  the  mere  effort  of  me- 
mory dizzied  me,  and  I  closed  my 
oyes  again,  and  lay  passive,  till  a 
stir  in  the  room  aroused  me. 

I  felt  some  one  draw  near  me.  I 
looked,  and  saw  Mary  bending  over 
my  bed. 

The  innocent  face,  the  soft 
oyes,  brought  all  back  to  my  mind. 
I  could  not  suppress  a  low  ct}',  as  I 
hid  my  face,  and  turned  from  her 
— rcmeinhcring  1 

She,  poor  child !  uttered  fond, 
soothing  words  to  me,  while  her 
tears  fell  on  my  hands,  my  slirunken, 

Eallid  hands,  which  she  clasped  in 
er  own,  and  ever  and  anon  pressed 
lovingly  to  her  lips.  Then  she 
gently  raised  my  head,  and  sup- 
ported it  on  her  bosom.  I  had  no 
strength  to  move  away.  I  was  con- 
strained to  lie  still,  and  bear  her 
caresses,  only  closing  my  eyes,  that 
they  might  not  meet  the  tender, 
steadfast  gaze  of  hers. 

'^ly  darling,  my  darling  Bertha,* 
she  kept  gayiog,  *  you  are  better, 
you  \\\\\  be  well  now,  thank 
If  cavcu  I' 

And  she,  with  her  soft,  cool  hands 
smoothed  the  hair  from  my  fore- 
head, and  then  kissed  it. 

*  You  know  me,  don't  you,  dear  ?' 
she  asked,  presently.  *  You  will 
say  one  word  to  me  P' 

'What  has  been  the  matter?'  I 
said,  startled  by  a  sudden  fear. 
'  Have  1  been  ill — delirious?' 

*  Hush,  darling  !  Keep  quite  still 
and  quiet,  ^o,  you  have  not  been 
so  ill  as  that ;  and  now  I  trust  there 
is  no  danger  of  it.  But  we  were 
afraid.' 

I  sighed— a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  I 
heard  her  saying  more,  and  I  ga- 
thered from  her  words,  interrupted 
as  they  were  by  tears  and  sobs,  that 
I  had  broken  a  blood-vessel,  and 
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that  they  had  for  some  hours  de- 
spaired of  my  recover}\ 

*  And  it  was  for  me,  for  me,*  she 
went  on ;  *  it  was  in  saving  me  you 
nearly  lost  your  life.  Oh  Bertnal 
if  you  had  died.* 

A  passionate  burst  of  weeping 
choked  her  voice.  I  repeated  softly 
to  myself— 

'If  I  had  died! -ah,  if  I  had 
died!' 

*It  would  have  broken  our  hearts,* 
sobbed  Mary, — *mine  and — and 
Geoffrey's.  We  should  never  have 
been  happy  again.  Poor  Geoffrey  !' 
she  repeated,  arousing  herself 
suddenly,  *I  am  forgetting  him  in 
my  own  gladness.  He  has  been 
waiting  and  watching  in  such  terrible 
anxiety.  I  must  run  and  tell  hinu 
Let  him  come  and  speak  to  you  at 
the  door.' 

'xSo,  no!'  I  cried,  clutching  her 
dress  to  detain  her.  *  You  must 
not.     I  cannot — I  cannot  bear  it.' 

I  was  too  feeble  to  assume  the 
faintest  semblance  of  composure. 
Even  when  I  caught  her  look  of 
innocent  surprise,  I  could  not  dis- 
semble any  the  more.  I  fell  back, 
closing  my  eyes,  and  hardly  caring 
whether  she  suspected  or  not.  But 
hers  was  too  transparent  a  nature  to 
suspect.  She  smoothed  my  pillow, 
and  kissed  my  hot  brows  with  her 
fresh  lips — blaming  herself  the  while, 
in  low  murmurs,  for  her  thoughtless- 
ness in  exciting  me.  Then,  she 
stole  softly  out  of  the  room. 

Geoffrey  must  have  been  waiting 
in  the  next  chamber.  I  heard  his 
voice,  uplifted  in  a  rapturous  thanks- 
giving— his  voice,  blessing  God  that 
I  was  saved  !  Someliow,  it  fell  on 
my  heart  with  a  strange  pang,  which 
yet  was  not  all  pain;  and,  like  a 
thick  cloud  breaking  and  dissolving 
into  rain,  a  heavv  choking  sob  burst 
from  me  ;  and.  I  wept  blessed, 
gentle  tears,  such  as  1  had  never 
yet  known.  And  then,  exhausted, 
like  a  troubled  child,  I  fell  into  a 
deep  sleep. 

When  1  awoke,  I  heard  subdued 
voices  in  the  room.  1  distinguished 
Doctor  Ledby's  grave  tones,  pro- 
nouncing that  I  was  now  out  of  all 
danger;  that  I  should  recover — 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely.     Thea 
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I  felt  some  one  come  and  hang  over 
me  as  I  lay,  and,  languidly  opening 
my  eyes,  I  saw  my  father  gazing  on 
me,  with  more  affection  expressed 
in  his  face  than  I  had  ever  dreamed 
he  cherished  for  me.  It  sent  a 
thrill  to  my  heart,  half  pleasure 
half  remorseful  pain,  for  the  hitter 
things  I  had  sometimes  thought  of 
his  want  of  love  for  me. 

'  I  am  awake,  father,'  said  I ;  and 
he  kissed  me  tenderly,  and  with 
great  emotion. 

*  We  have  been  in  much  trouble 
about  you,  child,*  said  he,  hoarsely. 
*  We  thought — wo  thought ' 

Ho  broke  off,  and  turned  hastily 
away.  Then  my  step-mother  came. 
Even  she,  cold  ana  impassive  as 
was  her  disposition,  showed  kind- 
ness, almost  tenderness  towards  mo 
now.  She  busied  herself  in  settling 
my  pillows,  brought  me  a  cooling 
draught,  and  in  various  ways  testified 
her  interest  and  solicitude.  And 
she  was  habitually  so  indolent  and 
indifferent,  that  such  trifling  offices 
assumed  quite  a  new  importance  in 
her. 

'Now  then,'  said  she,  sinking 
down  in  a  chair,  when  her  labours 
were  concluded,  *  I  will  sit  by  you 
for  awhile.  Your  nurse  is  taking 
a  walk  in  the  shrubbery,  by  Doctor 
Ledby's  desire.  Poor  child !  she 
was  quite  pale  and  worn  witli  watch- 
ing so  anxiously;  and  Geoffrey 
fairly  dragged  her  out  of  the 
house.' 

*  I  can  see  them  now,  walking 
together  in  the  laurel  path,'  said 
my  father,  who  was  standing  at 
the  window.  *  They  are  talking 
earnestly  enough.  They  make  a 
pretty  pair  of  lovers.' 

I  could  see  them,  too.  I  kept 
silence. 

'Bertha,  my  dear,*  added  he, 
walking  to  my  bedside  again,  and 
assuming  something  of  his  old  man- 
ner, *aro  you  prepared  to  be  a 
heroine  in  these  parts  F— to  have 
your  name  immortalized  in  guide- 
books, and  mis-pronounced  by  gar- 
rulous old  women?  I  hear  they 
already  call  that  creek  'Bertha's,* 
and  that  rock  '  The  Escape.*  And 
you  may  expect  an  ode  and  two  or 
three  sonnets,  in  the  next  Cornish 
Jjuminary* 

I  smiled.  It  may  have  been  a 
very   sickly  smile,  for  my  father 


again  turned  away,  and  again  grew 
unwontedly  grave. 

'  We  must  not  talk  too  mneli  to 
our  invalid,*  considerately  said  he. 

And  he,  with  great  caution,  quitted 
the  room.  My  remaining  companion 
sat  mute,  and  sorted  her  wools; 
while  I  lay,  with  clenched  hands,  and 
head  buned  in  the  pillow,  and  had 
time  to  think,  and  to  remember,  and 
to  look  forward.  But  I  ooold  do 
neither.  Mentally,  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, I  was  so  weak  that  I  was  un- 
able to  penetrate  the  confused  haae 
which  enshrouded  my  thoughts. 
And  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  cleave 
through  this  chaos,  consciousness 
partly  floated  from  me,  and,  without 
Deing  asleep,  I  lay  as  if  in  a  dream, 
knowing  where  I  was,  and  all  that 
was  passing  around  me,  but  in  utter 
abeyance  of  all  thought.  In  this 
state  I  heard  Mary  enter  the  room. 
I  felt  her  come  and  look  at  me. 
Then  followed  a  whispered  conver- 
sation with  some  one  else.  Then*- 
then — Geoffrey  stood  at  my  bedside. 
I  felt  him  there — his  gaze  fixed  on 
my  face.  Once  he  touched  my 
hand — he  pressed  his  lips  on  it. 
Emotion  seemed  frozen  within  me. 
I  lay  passive  the  while — consciouf 
of  all,  but  still,  and  quiet.  It  was 
as  if  I  were  dead,  and  he  bending 
over  my  corpse. 

'  Bless  her— God  bless  her !'  said 
he,  presently,  in  a  strangely  broken 
and  suppressed  voice.  '  But  for  her, 
oh,  Mary !  what  had  been  my  life 
nowP' 

'Hush,  darling!'  came  in  the 
timid  tones  of  Mary ;  '  you  will 
awaken  her.* 

He  turned  to  her.  In  my  stnunga 
waking  trance,  I  seemed  to  see 
how  ho  took  her  in  his  arms,  and 
looked  into  her  face.  For  a  Utile 
time  there  was  sUence. 

'  God  is  very  ^ood,'  said  he  at 
length,  '  to  have  given  two  such  dear 
ones  to  me,  Mary,  and  to  have  pre- 
served them  both  throiigh  the  peril 
that  threatened  them.  i£  even  after 
you  were  saved.  Bertha  had  died—* 

'  Oh,  terrible,  terrible!'  murmured 
Mary,  shuddering.  '  Ah,  dear  G^eol^ 
frey !  that  woula  have  been  wone 
than  all;  far,  far  worse  than  if 
I ' 

'  No,  darling — there  could  be  no 
worse  than  that.' 

Very  quietly  they  talked,  wiHi  a 
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subdued  and  solemn  cadence  in  their 
yoices.  Like  tones  heard  in  a  dream 
it  all  fell  on  my  ears — ^to  become 
•afterwards  a  remembrance  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  reality. 

'  How  pale  and  still  she  is  !*  whis- 
pered Mary.  '  And  how  altered 
since  this  illness.  She  was  so  full 
of  life  and  energy  when  I  first  saw 
her.  Only  a  few  short  weeks  ago, 
Geoffrey,  do  you  remember  P* 

*  Yes,  dear,  I  remember  well.' 

*  How  different  her  face  is  now. 
Oh  Geoffrey !'  She  stopped  weep- 
ing. He  soothed  her  tenderly,  as  a 
mother  mifi^ht  a  petted  child. 

*  To  think  that  but  for  me  all  this 
sorrow  had  never  been,*  faltered 
she.  *  Bertha  would  have  been 
spared  this  suffering  had  I  never 
come  to  Cliffe.* 

*  Do  you  wish  you  had  never 
come  to  Cliffe,  MaryP*  asked  his 
low,  fervent  voice. 

*  Ah,  no— no !    If  you  do  not.* 

*  I P  Heaven  forgive  me,  darling ! 
but  a  whole  world  of  misery  womd 
seem  to  me  a  cheap  purchase  of  what 
I  have  won.* 

He  spoke  passionately,  impetu- 
ously, and  she  was  quick  to  cabn 
him. 

*  Hush,'  she  s^d,  gently,  'you 
win  waken  poor  Bertha.* 

But  I  did  not  wake.  I  lay  still 
and  placid — soulless,  as  it  seemed, 
and  pangless,  long  after  they  had 
left  me. 

My  memory  of  the  next  few  days 
is  vague  and  uncertain.  I  was  kept 
very  ouiet,  rarely  spoke,  and  re- 
mamed,  for  the  most  part,  motion- 
less and  with  closed  eyes,  so  that 
they  often  thought  me  asleep  when 
I  was  only  thinking. 

Mary  was  constantly  with  me. 
Her  love  was  devoted,  untiring.  It 
would  not  be  discouraged  by  cold- 
ness, and  it  seemed  content  to  be 
unretumed.  She  was  the  tendcrest, 
the  most  watchful  of  nurses.  And 
every  one  was  very  kind  to  me. 
My  father,  my  step-mother;  all 
those  of  whom  I  had  thou^t  so 
hardly  that  they  did  not  care  for 
me.  Sometimes  now  I  reflected  re- 
morsefully, that  if  they  had  not 
hitherto  shown  me  much  affection 
it  might  have  been  my  own  fault, 
jfhad  no  ri^ht  to  quaml  with  na- 
tures for  being  over  reticent. 


Geoffirey  sent  me  the  freshest 
flowers  every  morning,  and  scoured 
the  country  for  fruits  and  delicacies 
to  tempt  my  appetite.  And  once 
or  twice  he  came  in  to  see  me. 
These  interviews  were  very  brief- 
very  silent.  No  one  wondered — ^I 
was  still  so  feeble. 

I  regained  strength  but  Blowly« 
It  was  long  before  I  left  my  bed. 
And  the  autumn  was  far  advanced 
when  for  the  first  time  my  father 
carried  me  down  stairs  mto  the 
cheerful  sitting  room,  and  laid  me 
on  the  sofa  near  the  window. 

I  looked  out  into  the  garden; 
saw  the  trees  wearing  their  golden 
tints ;  the  laurels  in  the  shrubbery 
waving  about  in  the  wind,  the  little 
wicket  gate ;  beyond  that  the  cliff; 
beyond  still,  the  great  sea,  ^flashing 
in  the  noon  sunlight.  I  remembered 
the  last  time  I  had  passed  out  at 
that  gate  on  to  the  cliff. 

Mary  was  beside  me,  busied  in 
some  tender  cares  for  my  comfort. 
With  a  sudden  impulse  I  passed  my 
arm  round  her.  It  was  the  first 
expression  of  the  new  and  softer 
feeling  rising  in  my  heart  for  her. 

Poor  child !  she  nestled  her  head 
in  my  bosom,  weeping  in  a  torrent 
of  gratitude  and  jov.  She  must 
have  been  oflen  cruelly  wounded  bjr 
the  kind  of  sullen  endurance  with 
which  hitherto  I  had  received  all  her 
tenderness.  For  it  was  long  before 
her  patient  love  won  its  way  and 
Boflened  my  rebellious  heart  But 
she  could  not  tell — she  could  not 
guess.  It  must  have  been  a  mys« 
tery  to  her  always — the  strange  fit- 
ful humour  of  my  love  for  her« 
which  one  minute  would  make  me 
clasp  her  in  a  passionate  embrace, 
and  the  next  gently,  but  irresistibly^ 
put  her  from  me. 

As  I  did  now.  I  had  struggled 
— God  knows  I  had ! — I  had  battled 
with  the  fierce  tides  of  feeling  that 
ever  and  anon  surged  within  me, 
convulsing  mv  whole  being,  feeble  aa 
I  was,  tin  the  little  vitality  I  had 
remaining  seemed  to  leave  me.  I 
had  learned  the  new  lesson  of  striv- 
ing against  myself — against  the 
strangest,  wildest  part  of  my  nature^ 
But  I  was  young  yet,  ana  the  in- 
stincts of  youth  are  so  passionate^ 
so  uncontrollable.  They  rebel  so 
fiercely  against  suff  will 

shriek  out,  and  dash  ros  im- 
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potently  anjainst  tlio  etronf*  despair, 
even  until  it  stuns  them  into  silence. 

And  I  untwined  Mary's  clinging 
arms,  and  turned  my  head  away 
from  her.  She  sat  contentedly  be- 
side me,  playing  with  my  hands, 
which  she  kept  possession  of. 

How  thin  they  were,  and  pallid ! 
When  I  looked  at  them,  after  a  while, 
and  then  at  J^fary 's.  what  a  contrast ! 
She  was  amusing  herself  by  taking 
the  rings  from  her  own  fmgers  ana 
placing  them  on  mine.  There  was 
one — an  o])al  set  among  diamonds — 
which  sparkled  brightly. 

*  A  pretty  ring,'  said  I.  languidly, 
taking  it  to  look  more  nearly  at  it ; 
*  I  noA'cr  noticed  it  before.' 

*  !Xo.'  said  Mar}',  drooping  her 
head,  shyly  :  '  I — 1  ncA'cr  had  it  till 
last  evening.' 

I  gave  it  back  to  her.  She  tried 
to  put  it  on  one  of  my  fingers,  but 
they  were  all  too  shninken,  and  it 
slipped  of!'. 

*  Tis  of  no  use,*  said  T,  and  I  drew 
my  hand  away ;  *  it  is  a  faithful 
ring,  and  will  only  be  worn  by  its 
mistress.'  And  again  1  turned  my 
face  and  gazed  out. 

*  ])on't  look  away  from  me,'  said 
Mary,  pleadingly,  *  l.vcaiisc  —  be- 
cause T  want  to  tell  you — this  ring, 
— Gcoflivy  gave  me.' 

*  I  know,'  I  answered  quickly:  *  I 
"uuilcrstand— all.  You  need  tell  me 
noihing.' 

She  seemed  relieved,  and  senrcely 
Furprsied.  For  a  moment  she  looked 
in  my  face,  her  own  cheeks  all  lliish- 
iiiir.  niul  her  eves  nnlv  half  raised 
from  the  shadow  of  the  lashes.  Then 
elie  fell  wee])ing  r-n  n;y  neck. 

*  Tell  me— tell  me  you  are  not 
sorrv,'  she  said,  brokenly  :  *  he  is  so 
goo(l,  and  I — oh,  I  am  so  unworthy. 
You  knew  him  long  before  J  did, 
and  you  must  know  how  noble  he 
is.  and  how  little  I  d(»Ferve  him. 
13ut — but  I  love  him,  lierthn  !* 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked 
"lip  straight  into  my  «'3'es,  as  she 
iittt-red  the  last  voids.  I  ]^ressed 
the  tearful  face  dowii  again  upon 
luy  bosom  hastily  but  gently. 

*  1  love  him !'  she  again  mur- 
mured, in  a  kind  ol'  childish  dal- 
liance with  the  words  ;  *  1  love  him 
dearly  !' 

J  {-aid,  after  a  little  while,  *  Then, 
!Mnry,  is  there  no  need  to  fear  your 


worthineBs,'  and  I  mechaiucallj  re- 
peated the  lines : — 

'Beliold  me,  I  am  worthy 
Of  thy  loving,  for  I  love  thee!     I  am 
worthy  as  a  king.* 

*  Is  that  tnie — is  it  really  so  P'  slie 
asked,  earnestly ;  *  loving  much,  da 
we  merit  much?  Because/  —  and 
again  her  cheek  crimsoned,  and  her 
voice  sank  timidly — *  tlien  I  know  I 
should  deserve  liim.  Who  could 
love  him  so  well  as  I P' 

She  had  crept  closely  to  me.  It 
was  almost  more  than  1  could  bear. 
I  moved  uneasily  upon  my  pillow, 
disengaging  myself  from  her  em- 
brace. 

*  I  am  tired,*  was  all  I  could  say  : 
*  I  shoidd  like  to  sleep.* 

But  her  sweet  look  of  innocent 
self-reproach  for  having  wearied  me 
smote  on  my  heart.  When,  after 
carefully  arranging  my  cushions  and 
coverings,  she  stole  quietly  away,  I 
called  her  back.  She  knelt  down  at 
my  side,  and  unsuspectingly  the 
clear,  imtroubled  eyes  were  raised 
to  mine.  I  parted  the  hair  on  her 
brow,  and  twisted  the  fair  tresses 
listlessly  in  my  fingers. 

*  1  am  weak  still,  dear,'  I  said, 
the  Avhile,  *  and  peevish,  and  capri- 
cious often.  But  you  are  very  pa- 
tient ;  you  will  forgive  nie.' 

She  was  eager  with  deprecatory 
words ;  but  I  would  not  heed  them. 
I  kissed  her  tenderly,  solemnly; 
b(  nding  over  her,  as  I  whispered 
the  words — 

*  God  look  on  you,  and  love  you 
always  I — you  and  Geodrej'  !* 

And  when  I  Avas  alone,  I  prayed 
the  same  j)rayer. 

"\'ery  gradually  I  regained 
strength.  I  do  not  care  to  dwell 
upon  the  time  of  my  early  conva- 
lescence. When  I  Avas  well  enough 
to  need  no  nursing,  Mary  returned 
homo ;  hut  she  came  to  see  mo  everr 
dav.  and  she  was  almost  more  at 

Clifre    than    at   F -.      Geoffrey 

would  go  to  fetch  her  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  escort  her  home  in  the 
evening :  when  he  returned,  I  had 
always  retired  to  my  room,  so  that 
I  saw  but  little  of  him,  though  he 
was  still,  nominally,  my  father's 
guest. 

Ilewas  mostkind,  andaffectioDtte 
to  me  as  ever.  K  the  close  and  coD' 
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£dential  intercourse  of  old  was  at  an 
end,  it  was  only  natural,  and  I  was 
very  grateful  tnat  it  should  be  so. 

He  had  never  spoken  to  me  of  his 
engagement  with  Mary,  till  one 
evening,  in  the  dusky  twilight,  they 
both  came  together  to  my  sofa  from 
.the  window,  where  they  had  been  for 
some  time  talking  in  low  whispers, 
and  Geofirey.  pressing  my  hand  in 
both  of  his,  told  me  that  he  had  that 
day  arranged  with  Mr.  Lester — that 
they  were  to  be  married  early  in  the 
!New  Year,  and  that  in  a  day  or  two 
he  was  going  to  London  to  see  his 
lawyers. 

Mary  hid  her  tearful  face  in  my 
bosom  the  while  he  told  me  this.  I 
was  glad  it  was  so  dark. 

*  And  next  week  I  shall  go,*  re- 
peated Geoffrey ;  *  and  then — I  shall 
leave  Mary  in  your  charge,  Bertha ; 
and  you  in  hers,*  he  added,  as  an 
after-thought.  *  Poor  little  invalid ! 
she  cannot  take  care  of  herself  yet,* 
he  went  on,  half  playfully,  half  in 
tender  earnest.  *  I  must  not  burden 
lior  with  the  keeping  of  my  treasm*e. 
But  I  am  glad  I  leave  you  together.' 

*  And  you  will  not  be  long  away,* 
said  Mary,  pleadingly ;  *  you  will 
come  back  very  soonP  And  then 
Bertha  will  be  quite  well — wont 
you,  dear?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Geoffrey,  answering 
for  me  ;  *  and  able  to  go  with  us  to 
Italy.  That  is  what  we  have  planned, 
dear  friend — dear  sister.  Does  it 
please  you  ?' 

I  was  more  than  half  prepared  for 
some  sucli  proposal.  I  did  not  at- 
tempt to  comuat  it  then,  and  my 
murmured  answer,  unintelligible  as 
it  was,  satisfied  him.  lie  went  on 
gaily— 

*  Do  you  remember  how  we  used 
to  talk  of  Home,  and  Venice,  and 
jN'aples,  and  long  to  see  them — 
to  visit  them  together.  Bertha? 
Who  would  have  thought  our  dreams 
so  near  realization?  Ah!' he  con- 
tinued, with  a  deep  sigh  of  content, 
'  the  world  is  &  better  world  than  I 
thought  it,  atd  hfe  has  a  great  deal 
of  happiness — more  than  I  ever 
dreamed !' 

He  paused  for  a  moment.  Mary's 
little  hand  stole  into  his. 

*  I  am  very  happy,  too,'  whispered 
.she;  'but  not  quite  content — till 
Bertha  is  welL* 


'But  Bertha  will  be  well— shall 
be,  must  be,*  he  cried,  in  a  tone  al- 
most  of  defiance.     '  My  darling's 
heaven  must  be  cloudless.    There 
.  shaU  not  be  a  speck  upon  it.* 

*  Hush — hush,  dear !'  she  said, 
timidly ;  *  don't  talk  so — it  is  not 
right.  And  besides,  Bertha  is  weak, 
remember.'  She  was  always  so 
thoughtful  over  me !  I  felt  that,  and 
was  grateful,  even  then. 

*  Dear  Bertha,'  he  said,  in  com- 
pimction,  *  you  know  my  old  sins  of 
ieveriah  thoughtlessness.  Do  I  tire 
you  ?     Shall  I  go  away  ?' 

'  No ;  I  am  stronger  —  stronger 
than  I  was.     Stay.' 

The  words  came  forth  very  faintly 
and  gaspingly,  though  I  tried  hard 
to  steady  them.  He  was  silent  for 
awhile. 

*  Doctor  Ledby  says  you  vrill  re- 
cover fast  now,'  he  presently  said, 
as  if  reassuring  himself;  *  and  Naples 
is  the  place,  of  all  others,  for  you  to 
winter  in.  Tliink  of  Naples,  and 
Vesuvius,  Bertha!      Thinlc  of  tho 

Bay,  at  which  your  beloved  F 

Bay  will  have  to  hide  its  diminished 
head  for  evermore.  You  will  never 
dare  sing  its  praises  again — obstinate 
patriot  fliough  you  are.' 

'And  at  Naples,'  added  Mary, 

*  we  shall  meet  my  brother.* 

*  Av — there's  the  grand  crisis  of 
delignt  in  her  mind,*  cried  he,  in 
assumed  peevishness ;  *  it's  always 
that  brother  Arthur,  to  whom  I  take 
exception  from  the  beginning.  I 
know  I  shall  hate  him.  You  have 
no  business  lo  have  a  brother — nor 
anything — but  me.' 

Mary  laughed  merrily.  She  never 
noticed  the  shade  ot*  earnestness 
which  I  could  trace  through  all  •  his 
jesting. 

'Ail,  Bertha,'  she  said,  *you  will 
like  Arthur,  I  know.  You  are  not 
unreasonable  and  prejudiced.  And 
he  is  so  good — so  clever,  too,  and — ' 

*  Oh,  you  inscrutable  little 
schemer  !*     interrupted     Geofirey ; 

*  do  you  always  make  a  rule  of 
showmg  your  plans  beforehand? 
This  dangerously  artful  person— 
this  terribly  manoeuvring  match- 
maker—don't you  see.  Bertha — 
can't  you  guess?  Ah,  you  wont 
answer;  but  I  wish  it  was  light 
enough  to  see  you  smile.* 

*  Be  quiet,  Geoffrey,*  urged  Mary. 
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'Oh,  I  promise  yoa  infiuite  amuse- 
ment in  tnis  young  lady's  budding 
diplomatic  talents/  ho  persisted. 
*  As  for  me,  I  know  the  programme 
of  her  plot  by  heart — as  fought, 
haying  heard  it  so  often.  She  is  quite 
a  female  Macchiavelli.  I  only  wish 
I  were  going  out  on  a  mission :  what 
an  invaluable  secretary  she  would 
be  to  my  ambassadorship  V 

*  I  will  giye  you  a  mission,*  said 
she,  laughingly — *  go  and  get  Bertha 
some  grapes.  Her  hands  are  quite 
hot,  and  I  know  your  talking  is  too 
much  for  her.  Go  away,  and  ask 
!Mrs.  Warburton  for  a  bunch.' 

She  pushed  him  playfully  towards 
the  door,  through  which  at  length 
he  departed,  grumbling,  and  ap- 
pealing to  me  against  her  tyranny. 

I  did  not  see  him  again  that 
night.  Before  he  returned  with  the 
grapes,  I  had  gained  my  own  room, 
where  I  was  ghid  to  be  quiet  and  at 
rest. 

Aflcr  that  day,  I  noticed  tliat  a 
certain  shade  of  pensiveness  ap- 
peared to  hang  oyer  both  the  lovers, 
as  the  time  of  their  first  separation 
drew  nigh.  Geoflrey  grew  thought- 
Ail  often,  while  watching  Mary  as 
she  worked,  or  read,  or  lay  on  an 
ottoman  by  my  sofa,  one  of  her  fair 
arms  thrown  around  me,  as  she 
loved  to  remain,  her  head  half  raised, 
and  her  loving  face  peering  forth 
from  the  midst  of  her  curls.  So  we 
were  sitting,the  very  evening  before 
Geofirey's  departure,  and  I  remem- 
ber how  he  looked  at  her,  as  he 
stepped  into  the  room  from  the 
garcien,  where  he  had  been  pacing 
the  terrace  with  quick,  firm  strides 
for  more  than  an  hour.  He  stopped 
for  a  moment  on  the  thresnold, 
gazing  on  her  with  eyes  whose  deep, 
wild  love  it  seemed  to  me  must  have 
thrilled  her — all  unconscious  as  she 
sat.  Then,  as  I  furtively  watched 
his  fac«  from  under  my  trembling 
hand,  I  saw  a  changed  expression 
come  upon  it— an  expression  of 
keen,  vivid  anguish.  I  had  never 
seen  such  a  look  on  hu  face  before, 
and  it  appalled  me — smote  me  out 
of  my  forced,  stony  self-possession. 
I  stiurted  up,  with  a  suppressed  cry. 

'G^oflOrey — Geoffrey:  what  aua 
you!' 

He  glanced  rebukingly  at  me,  as 
Mary  rose  hastily  to  her  feet,  and 
looked  alternately  at  me  and  at  her 


lover,  her  whole  frame  shaking 
alarm. 

'  Bertha,  have  yon  wakened  out  of 
abad  dream  P'  he  said,  while  he  drew 
her  to  his  side,  and  soothed  awaj 
her  fright — 'that  you  horrify  this 
poor  child  thus  P' 

I  sank  back  again  on  my  cushions, 
and  closed  my  eyes. 

The  poor  frightened  child  hnng 
sobbing  on  his  oreast.  For  a  few 
minutes  they  did  not  heed  me*  and 
I  had  time  to  restore  myself  to  my 
habitual  composure  before  Mary, 
breaking  from  his  arms,  came  to  me 
again. 

'  Darling  Bertha,  yoa  terrified  me 
sol  Tell  me,  of  what  were  yoa 
dreaming  P — ^that  some  harm  had 
come  to  Geoffrey  ?' 

'  I  hope  so,  fervently/  he  broke 
in,  with  his  old  vivacious  xmumer. 
'  I  have  great  faith  in  the  proverb 
about  dreams  being  fulfilled  oontrsi> 
riwise.  There  comd  not  be  a  better 
omen  for  my  approaching  joomey 
than  that  you  or  Bert£a  should 
dream  I  had  broken  my  neck.' 

Mary  shuddered. 

'Oh,  don*t  talk  sol'  she  mur- 
mured ;  '  and  don*t  wish  us  to  have 
such  dreams.  Think,  when  you  are 
gone,  how  dreadful — ' 

Her  voice  died  utterly  away,  and 
she  buried  her  face  in  my  bosom. 
Again  Geoffrey  looked  on  ner  with 
that  same  look  which  I  had  scarce 
strength  to  endure.  Then  he  turned 
away,  and  strode  to  the  window. 
There  he  remained,  lookixu?  out  (m 
the  wintry,  stormy  world  of  sea,  and 
cliff,  and  snow-covered  moor— nmtii 
Mary  rose  from  beside  me,  and  try- 
ing to  laugh  at  her  own  foolishness, 
ran  from  l£e  room  to  hide  her  freshly 
gathering  tears. 

Geoffrey  approached  me  hastily, 
even  as  the  door  closed  upon  her. 
Ho  seized  my  hand  with  almost 
fierce  earnestness,  and  looked  down 
upon  me,  his  face  quite  wild  with 
agitation. 

' Bertha,  Bertha!  I  always  feared 
this  happiness  could  not  last.  I  be- 
lieve each  human  soul  has  its  pot^ 
tion  allotted  from  the  beginning  of 
its  existence — and  I — ^I  hare  drank 
mine  to  the  dregs  already.' 

I  suppose  the  expressioii  of  my 
hjce  struck  him  then,  for  he  stopped 
suddenly,  then  resumed — 

'  I  am  a  thoughtless  brute,  I  fisek 
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in  talking  to  you  thus — poor,  weak, 
and  ill  as  jou  are.  But,  Heaven 
help  me !  I  feel  sucli  a  yearning  to 
give  vent  to  this  dismal  deling — this 
sense  of  foreboding  that  has  come 
upon  me !  And  Mary — it  would  kill 
her  if  she  guessed !  I  must  needs 
practise  hypocrisy  with  her.* 

*  But  you  must  not  with  me,'  I 
said,  rising  with  a  sudden  effort. 
'  Tell  me  a&  that  is  troubling  you. 
It  will  do  you  good  to  talk  imre- 
strainedly.  Ana  you  need  not  fear 
for  me :  1  am  quite  strong,  and  very 
oalm.    Now,  speak !' 

*  Blessiii^s  on  you,  my  Bertha— 
my  sister!'  he  said,  with  a  grateful 
tenderness  that  foir  a  moment  over- 
set my  boasted  calmness.  'Ever 
since  I  knew  you,  you  have  always 
been  the  refuge  for  my  cartts — ^my 
fits  of  depression;  and  you  have 
always  done  me  good.  WKat  should 
I  do  without  you,  Bertha  P* 

*  Gro  on,*  I  said ;  *  tell  me  what 
you  have  to  tell,  for  we  may  be  in- 
terrupted.   Mary  will  return.* 

At  the  name,  his  face  again  grew 
darkened  with  a  strange  gloom. 

*  How  shall  I  tell  you  r*  he  said, 
hoarsely;  *you  will  hot  laugh  at 
my  weakness — ^you  will  understand 
and  pity  it.  Bertha,  do  you  beHeve 
in  presentiments  P* 

He  looked  fixedly  at  me,  but  with- 
out waiting  my  reply,  proceeded  in 
a  lower,  yet  more  distinct  tone — 

*  For  two  days  I  have  been  con- 
scious of  a  strange  burden  on  my 
mind — a  mysterious  prescience  of 
some  ill  to  come,  I  don't  know  of 
what  nature.    Whether  any  ill  is 

Sending    to    me,  or — No!   not  to 
lary — ^not  to  her — but — * 
He  paused  abruptly,  and  sat   as 
if  thinJung  for  awhile.    I  tried  to 
speak;  I  could  not — I  could  only 
remain  still,  looking  at  him. 

*  Did  I  ever  tell  you,*  he  suddenly 
resumed,  *  about  my  poor  friend 
Sinclair  P  He  was  about  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  a  week  before,  he  caught 
a  fever,  and  died  on  the  very  day 
fixed  for  his  wedding.* 

Still  I  said  notmng.  But  the 
glance  he  gave  me  taught  mc  some- 
thing of  the  look  that  my  own  face 
wore. 

*  Don't,  Bertha — don't  think  too 
much  of  Ihese  foolish  fancies.  I  am 
worse  than  foolish  to  infect  you  with 
xny  dismal  ideas.  Come,  let  us  talk ; 


you  will  do  me  good,  and  make  me 
all  right  again.   Let  us  be  cheerful  P' 

Looking  back  upon  it  now,  I  can 
hurdly  tell  how  1  restrained  the 
agony  in  my  own  heart  to  minister 
unto  him.  But  I  did  so.  In  the 
gathering  twiUght  we  sat,  until  I 
had  soothed  him  into  a  comparative 
serenity.  It  was  strange,  now  his 
reason  yet  fought  against  his  sensa- 
tions. When  I  urged  him  to  delay 
his  journey  for  a  time,  he  laughea, 
and,  with  something  of  his  old  plea- 
sant banter,  deprecated  such  a  weak- 
ness, and  derided  himself  for  yielding 
to  it  as  much  as  he  had  done.  And 
his  was  always  such  a  mercurial 
nature,  that  I  felt  no  surprise  at 
seeing  him  suddenly  shake  off  all  his 
gloom,  and  when  Mary  joined  us, 
become  even  more  than  ordinarily 
vivacious.  When  the  rest  of  the 
family  joined  us,  he  and  my  father 
began  arguing  in  their  usual  style 
of  quaint  warring  of  wits.  Mary 
sat  silent,  her  fingers  busily  engaged 
with  some  light  work;  my  step- 
mother, equafly  speechless,  at  her 
unfailing  wools ;  and  I — I  could  lie 
quite  unthought  of  and  unobserved 
on  my  sofa  in  the  dark  comer,  out 
of  the  glare  of  the  firelight  and  the 
lamp. 

Oh,  miserable — miserable  even- 
ing! It  was  surely  not  unnatural 
that  I,  spite  of  what  seemed  my 
better  reason,  should  be  deeply  im- 
pressed by  what  Geoffrey  had  told 
mc.  I  had  carefully,  avoided  letting 
him  see  how  much  1  was  affected  by 
it;  but  I  could  not  conceal  from 
myself  the  feeling  of  undefined 
terror  and  yearning  anguish  with 
which  I  watched  him  that  last  even- 
ing. I  shivered  as  I  gazed  on  his 
laughing  face,  and  marvelled  and 
doubted  within  myself  whether  his 
mirth  were  real  or  assumed.  Well 
as  I  knew  him,  in  the  coni^sion  and 
pain  I  had  to  battle  against  in  my 
own  mind  I  could  not  satisfy  my* 
self  with  respect  to  what  was  pass- 
ing in  his. 

Mary  was  to  stay  with  me  that 
night,  and  Greoffrey  was  to  depart 
early  the  next  morning.  When  we 
prepared  to  separate  ror  tLe  night, 
ne  bade  adieu  to  my  father  and  Mrs. 
Warburton,  then  he  came  to  me. 
No  one  could  see  his  face  but  I,  as 
he  advanced  to  my  sofa.  I  tamed 
hastily  aside,  saying  I  should  see 
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bim  ill  tlie  morn  in  <?  before  ho  went. 
I  could  not  bear  it — to  lie  quiet 
there,  bidding  him  a  formal  farewell, 
while  my  poor  faint  heart  yearned 
over  him  in  his  trouble — his  trouble, 
that  I  only  knew  to  exist. 

And  so  we  dispersed  to  our  several 
rooms.  Directly  we  were  in  ours, 
poor  Mary  pjave  vent  to  the  sadness 
she  had  been  feebly  striving  to  sup- 
press the  whole  evening.  I  think  I 
was  more  selfish  than  usual  that 
night ;  I  felt  more  of  my  old,  wicked 
self  stirring  ^^  ithin  me,  than  I  had 
for  many  weeks.  As  I  looked  on 
her  lying  on  the  bed,  as  she  had 
tlirown  herself  in  a  childlike  aban- 
donment, her  head  buried  in  her  out- 
stretcheil  arms,  and  her  sobs  sound- 
ing wildly  and  frequently,  I  clenched 
my  hands,  and  bit  my  lips  hard. 

*  You  think  you  know  what  grief 
is,*  I  muttered  within  myself.  *  You 
believe  vou  suiler!  You!  Can 
children  love,  or  feel  as  wo  do — we, 
"whom  Crod  has  created  women,  but 
planted  in  our  natures  all  the  des- 
perate earnestness  of  man,  together 
with  that  unchanging,  patient  con- 
stancy, the  fatal  and  exclusive  birth- 
right of  every  true  woman  since  the 
world  began  r* 

These  thoughts  were  stirring 
within  me  as  Mary  raised  her  head, 
and  looked  on  me  with  an  expression 
of  appealing  helplessness. 

*I)ear  Bertha  I'  she  faltered,  ex- 
tending her  arms  to  me — *  come  to 
me — take  me  to  vour  bosom :  i 
am  so  wretched  I'  -.Vnd  again  her 
tears  burst  forth. 

'Thank  God— bloss  Ood,  all  ve  wlio 

suIFlt  not 
^fore  grief  than  ye  can  weep  for  !' 

These  words  passed  my  lips,  coldly 
and  bitterly,  almost  before  1  was 
aware.  She  turned  her  sad  face 
reproachfully  upon  me,  with  a  vague 
sense  of  my  meaning. 

*  Ah,  you  don't  know — you  don't 
know!'  she  said,  slowly,  and  with 
an  effort  to  subdue  her  own  emotion. 
*  It  is  childish,  I  feel,  to  be  miserable 
because  ho  is  going  from  me  for 
awhile.  But  ah.  Bertha! — though 
the  cause  may  be  foolish,  sorrow  h 
sorrow,  and  you  should  pity  me,  for 
I  have  never  known  it  till  now.' 

I  had  need  to  be  more  than  hu- 
manly cold  and  stony  to  resist  her 
Buppucating  voice.  My  heart  melted 
vitoin  me,  and  I  clasped  her  in  my 


arms  where  she  lay,  troubled  and 
restless,  through  the  nights-only 
sinkuig  into  slimiber  a  little  timo  be- 
fore the  lato  dawn  appeared. 

Then  we  both  arose,  and  descended 
into  the  room  where  G-eoftrey's 
breakfast  awaited  him.  She  seated 
herself  at  the  table,  busying  herself 
with  the  cups,  striving  very  hard  to 
maintain  a  cheerful  look.  So  fresh, 
and  young,  and  girlish  she  appeared, 
in  the  cold  light  of  the  January- 
morning —  trying  to  smile  ujion 
Geoflrey  when  lie  came  in,  and, 
seeing  only  her,  seated  himself  be- 
side her. 

I  was  content  to  bo  disregarded. 
It  was  gladness  enough  for  me  to 
see  on  his  countenance  no  trace  of 
the  fitful  agitation  of  the  day  before; 
in  his*  manner  neither  the  heavy 
gloom,  nor  the  wild  vivacity  that 
had  then  disquieted  mc  so  much. 
He  looked  quiet,  composed,  more 
serious  than  usual — ana  ali!  so  ten- 
derly loving  to  the  little,  clingin>; 
creature  at  his  side  ! 

AV'e  heard,  gradually  dra  win  cnear, 
the  tramp  of  his  horse,  which  was 
coming  to  take  him  to  meet  the 
coach.   Then  he  rose,  and  Mary,  too. 

He  had  embraced  her — ^had  turned 
away — was  leaving  the  room — when 
I,  in  a  kind  of  reckless  impulse, 
iott(;rod  forward  from  my  quiet 
corner,  silently  holding  forth  my 
hand. 

*  Bertha!  is  it  you?'  ho  exclaimed* 
astonished — moved,  even,  I  thought, 
— and  he  sprang  back  to  me,  and 
carefully  led  me  again  to  my  seat* 
*  Dear  Bertha !  And  I  was  going 
away  Avithout  seeing  you.* 

*!J^ever  mind,*  I  whispered;  'only 
tell  me — arc  you  more  content  ?* 

*I  am  quite  content,*  he  answered. 
assuredly.  *  1  only  tliink  happily  of 
the  time  when  I  shall  return. 

Ho  was  interrupted  by  Mary,  who, 
seeing  him  still  linger  in  the  room, 
stole  to  his  side  again.  He  caucht 
her  in  his  embrace,  bending  over  her 
with  love — unutterable — unlimited 
dilating  in  his  eyes.  And  then  he 
placed  her  in  my  arms,  and  said-^ 

*I  leave  my  darling  in  your 
charge.  Bertha!  Keep  her  safefy 
for  me  till  I  come.  Always  loi^ 
her  dearly — (ah !  you  eould  not  do 
else!)— bo  gentle — be  tender  vidi 
her!' 

He  leaned  over  me,  and  kiaied 
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my  brow.    It  was  the  first  kiss  he 
ever  gave  me. 

When  I  opened  my  eyes,  and 
knew  myself  again,  Mary  was  lying, 
pale  and  still,  where  he  had  placed 
her,  and  I  heard  the  sound  of  a 
horse's  gallop  dying  away  in  the 
distance. 

The  days  passed  on.  Mary  was 
very  much  with  me.  She  soon  re- 
covered, or  almost  recovered,  her 
usual  serenity  —  that  true  con- 
tentment we  so  seldom  see  out 
of  childhood.  Geoftrey's  letters 
were  great  aids  to  tliis  re-establish- 
ment of  her  cheerfulness.  The  first 
she  received  from  him, — what  a  de- 
light it  was  to  her!  She  came 
running  to  me,  holding  it  fast  to  her 
bosom  the  while,  and  began  to  read 
it  in  a  transport  of  eager  joy  fulness. 
It  was  such  a  new  pleasure  to  her — 
I  believe  it  well-nigh  compensated 
for  the  grief  of  separation.  A  week 
before,  I  should  have  thought  so  with 
some  bitterness  towards  her  light, 
girlish  nature.  But  now  my  feeling 
towards  her  was  changed.  Geoffrey 
himself  could  not  have  been  more 
tender,  more  gentle  than  I  was  in 
thought  and  word,  and  deed,  towards 
her  whom  he  had  so  solemnly  confided 
to  my  care.  The  echo  of  his  words 
ever  rang  in  my  memory.  Always 
love  her  dearly^  andbetender  with  her. 

The  days  when  his  letters  came 
were  always  brighter  days  to  me.  I 
hardly  knew  the  burden  of  anxiety 
that  constantly  rested  on  my  mind, 
till  it  was  partially  relieved  by  the 
sight  of  his  familiar  hand-writing — 
the  large  closely-written  pages, — 
exact  transcripts,  too,  his  letters 
ever  were  of  himself, — that  Mary 
regularly  received.  She  used  to 
read  them  to  me — part  of  them,  at 
least — crouching  beside  my  sofa, — 
her  face  flushed  with  gladness,  her 
voice  becoming  broken  ever  and 
anon,  and  dying  away  into  whispers ; 
then  bursting  forth  again  in  a  blythe 
laugh  at  some  piece  of  Geoffrey's 
gaiety.  Well  I  remember  them — 
those  clear,  cold,  winter  mornings, 
when  the  world  looked  so  dreary 
without,  andthe  wind  wailed,  piercing 
eyen  through  the  silver  joyousness 
of  Mary's  laughter. 

I  had  always  intended  to  leave 
Clifie  before  the  marriage.  I  had 
eyen  arranged  my  plans  so  that  I 


could  leave  without  suspicion,  and 
without  giving  them  time  to  re- 
monstrate. -But  ever  since  the 
night  before  Geoffrey's  departure, 
the  plan — the  very  idea  even,  had 
floated  from  my  mind.  All  my 
own  pains  were  merged  into  the 
one  dim,  undefined  anxiety  I  felt 
for  him.  All  my  own  sickening 
wishes  to  be  away — to  be  alone — 
yielded  now  to  the  passionate  yearn- 
ing I  had  for  his  safe  return.  Day 
by  day  the  uneasy  longing  grew 
more  intense  ;  till,  to  have  seen  him 
back  again,  married  to  Mary,  and 
happy,  I  would — ah,  it  is  nothing 
to  say  I  would  have  died — I  would 
have  lived,  and  looked  forward  to 
living  long,  long  years — tranquil, 
and  at  peace ! 

At  length  a  letter  came,  announc- 
ing the  day  he  proposed  to  leave 
London.  Three  days  after  that  day 
he  would  arrive  at  Clifle.  The 
marriage  would  then  be  arranged, 
and  would  certainly  follow  speedily. 
Mary's  mother,  half  tears  and  half 
smiles  at  her  darling's  approaching 
bridal,  had  already  been  husily  pre- 
paring for  it.  The  wedding  dress 
had  come  from  London,  and  the 
veil,  and  the  orange  flowers.  All 
would  be  in  readiness  by  the  time 
Geoffrey  returned. 

And  the  day  fixed  for  that  drew 
nigh.  It  came.  It  had  snowed  in- 
cessantly for  three  days  previously ; 
but  that  morning  shone  cloudless, 
and  the  sunshine  was  awaking  the 
redbreasts  into  joyous  warblings, 
as  Mary  triumphantly  remarked  to 
me,  when  she  drew  aside  my  window 
curtains,  and  urged  me  to  hasten  my 
toilet  and  come  down  stairs. 

•Everything  unites  to  give  him 
welcome  back,'  she  said.  *  Look  at 
the  sea,  how  blue  and  sparkling  it 
is  !  We  have  not  seen  such  a  sea 
for  weeks,  have  we  ?  And  even  the 
flowers !  I  have  been  into  the  green- 
house, and  gathered  an  exquisite 
bouquet.  The  obstinate  little  tea- 
rose,  that  has  refused  to  blossom  for 
80  long,  has  positively  deigned  to 
unclose  a  bud  this  very  morning  for 
Geoffrey.' 

She  went  on,  half  singing  to  her- 
self, as  she  arranged  two  or  three 
geraniums  and  a  spray  of  myrtle  to- 
gether. When  they  were  fixed  to 
her  satisfaction,  she  came  and 
fiutened  them  in  my  dress. 
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'For/  alio  observed,  laugliiiig, 
*  we  will  all  look  festal, — even  you, 
dear,  with  your  plain,  higli  frock, 
and  Quakensli  little  collar,  will  con- 
descend to  ornament  to-day.  You 
tremble ! '  she  cried,  suddenly.  '  You 
are  not  well.  Bertha.  What  ails 
youP' 

I  could  not  tell  her.  I  did  not 
know  myself.  I  said  I  was  cold.  And 
she  hurried  me  down  stairs  to  the 
warm  drawing-room — remarking,  at 
the  same  time,  that  my  face  was 
glowing,  and  that  my  hands  felt  dry 
and  feverish. 

'Mamma  is  coming  this  morning,' 
ehe  went  on,  as  soon  as  we  were 
established  at  the  fire-side ;  '  and, 
do  you  know.  Bertha,  I  am  to  try 
on  my  wedding  dress.  Mamma  is 
to  dress  me,  to  see  if  it  is  all  right. 
And  there  is  a  dress  for  you,  which 
I  have  chosen.  And  you  will  wear 
it,  wont  you,  darling? — although  it 
isn't  made  quite  in  that  peculiar,  half 

furitanical  fashion  of  yours,  which 
have  learned  quite  to  love,  because 
it  is  peculiar  to  you.' 

She  caressed  me  fondly.  I  tried 
bard  to  shake  off  the  unaccountable 
oppression  that  I  laboured  under. 
In  vain.  The  while  she  flitted 
about  the  room,  laughing,  and  talk- 
ing, and  carolling  snatches  of  merry 
sonf^s,  I  remained  mute,  as  though 
I>ertorce,  with  the  mysterious,  ter- 
rible burden  weighing  heavy  on  my 
heart. 

Then  Mrs.  Lester  came ;  and  my 
stepmother  and  she  talked  long  to- 
gether, while  Mary  was  appealed 
to  by  one  or  the  other,  every  now 
and  then.  Once  or  twice  they  spoke 
to  me,  and  I  essayed  to  answer ; 
but  the  words  came  thick  and  stifled; 
and,  moreover,  I  failed  to  catch  the 
sense  of  what  I  said,  though  I  heard 
distinctly. 

'  Miss  Warburton  does  not  seem 
quite  so  well  this  morning,'  observed 
Mrs.  Lester,  with  concern. 

'  She  is  sleepy,'  said  Mary,  as  she 
hovered  about  me,  and  tried  to  find 
some  little  office  in  which  to  busy 
herself  for  me.   '  Let  her  keep  quiet 

till '      She    kissed    my  closed 

eyes,  and  whispered  the  rest  of  her 
sentence. 

'  Bertha  is  no  authority  in  matters 
of  this  kind,'  my  stepmother  placidly 
remarked.  '1  never  knew  a  girl 
who  thought  BO  little  about  di^ss. 


Eeally,  it  almost  becomes  a  fault, 
such  extreme  negligence.  Bat»  as 
we  were  saying — ^whether  a  ruehe 
or  an  edge  of  blonde  will  look  beat,* 
&c.  &c. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  a 
servant  announced  the  ajrival  of 
Mrs.  Lester's  maid,  with  the 
dresses. 

'  It's  a  pity  Miss  Warbaxion 
should  have  fallen  asleep/  said  Mrs. 
Lester.    *  However * 

'Oh,  she  mustn't  be  distorbed,' 
cried  Mary.  '  Let  her  sleep  quietly. 
And,'  she  added,  in  a  lower  tone, '  I 
will  go  and  put  on  my  dress,  and 
come  in  and  astonish  her  when  aha 
wakes.' 

The  two  elder  ladies  lanehedt 
assented,  and  withdrew,  and  MarT» 
after  once  more  arrang^ing  my  plaids 
and  cushions,  follow^  them  from 
the  room. 

I  raised  myself  when  ihej  were 
gone,  and  pressing  my  head  with  my 
two  hands,  I  tried  to  analyse  tfaye 
strange,  inscrutable  feeling  which 
overpowered  me.  But  even  while  I 
sat  thus,  its  nature  changed.  My 
heart  began  to  throb,  wild^,  loudly, 
so  that  I  could  hear  its  passionate 
pulsations;  and  an  imperious  instinct 
seemed  to  turn  me  towards  the  door 
of  the  room,  which  opened  into  the 
entrance  hall. 

'Grcofirey  is  coming  already,'  I 
said  to  myself.  I  repeated  it  aloud 
— all  the  while  feeling  that  it  was 
not  so— that  Geoffrey  was  not  near. 
Yet,  at  that  moment  I  distin- 
guished a  horse's  gallop,  growing 
louder,  till  it  ceased  at  our  gate. 
And  then  quick  footsteps  along  the 
gravel  path— and  then  the  neal  of 
the  outer-door  bell,  resonnoing  in 
the  house. 

'  It  is  Greoffrey,'  I  said  ajnin,  re- 
solutely. '  I  will  go  and  caU  Miuj/ 

I  knew  it  to  be  false.  'Ab 
throbbing  at  my  heart  stopped 
suddenly.  I  was  quite  calm,  ouite 
prepared  for  what  I  saw,  wiie&» 
opening  the  door,  I  found  a  semufe 
listening,  with  a  horror-struck  fiu9e» 
to  the  quick,  agitated  words  of  tlie 
man  who  had  just  dismounted  front 
his  horse,  and  whose  disordered 
appearance  told  of  a  hasty  jouraey. 

'Who  is  thatP'  hewhispevedto 
the  servant,  when  he  sawme,  storoiag 
suddenly  in  his  reoitilf  witk  a  mwI 
of  shrinking. 
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'It  is  Miss  Bertha— Miss  War« 
burton,'  replied  the  other. 

'  Not  the  young  lady  that ' 

'  Come  in  here/  said  I,  steadily. 
'  Tell  me  all  you  have  to  say,  and 
do  not  alarm  any  one  else  m  the 
house.    Come  in. 

He  entered,  and  I  closed  the  door. 

'  What  has  happened  to  Mr. 
Latimer  P' 

*  Do  not  be  too  much— there  may 
be  hope — the  doctor  says,'  he  began, 
with  a  clumsy  effort  at  prepara- 
tion. 

'  Tell  me  in  as  few  words  as  you 
can,'  I  said ;  '  and  tell  me  the  whole 
truth,* 

'Mr.  Latimer  arrived  by  the 
ooach  at  P—  last  night  late — or 
rather,  early  this  morning.  He  seemed 
anxious  to  get  on  here  at  once,  and 
would  not  be  advised  against  taking 
horse,  and  going  the  remaining 
thirty  miles.  The  roads,  they  told 
him,  were  in  some  parts  dangerous 
from  the  heavy  snows ;  but  he  said 
he  knew  them  well,  and  thought 
nothing  of  the  risk.  About  seven 
miles  this  side  P—  the  road  runs 
close  beside  an  old  stone  quarry. 
You  may  know  it.  Miss  F' 

*  Go  on — go  on.' 

*  The  snow  deceived  him,  we  sup- 

eise,  and  he  got  out  of  the  tracK. 
is  horse  fell  with  him.  He  was 
found  there  about  two  hours  ago  by 
some  labourers.  They  took  him 
into  a  little  inn  near.  He  was  quite 
insensible;  but  the  people  knew  who 
he  was,  and  asked  me ' 

He  was  interrupted.  The  door 
opened,  and  there  came  io,  with  a 
buoyant  step,  a  httle  figure,  arrayed 
in  rustling,  glancing,  dazzling  white 
silk.  The  delicate  lace  veil  fell 
cloudily  over  her  head,  shading  the 
blushii^  cheeks — the  laughing  eyes. 
And  ]V&ry's  blythe  voice  sounded 
dear  and  ringing— 

'  Enter— the  bride !' 

I  had  felt  calm,  as  I  have  said. 
Heaven  knows  what  she  read  in  my 
face  which  struck  the  smile  from  her 
mouth,  and  sent  her  flying  to  my 
bosom  with  a  terrible  cry.  There 
flhd  hung,  vainly  trying  to  give 
speeeh  to  the  dread  tnat  overcame 
her;  while  Mrs.  Lester,  who  had 
followed  her  into  the  room,  stood 
transfixed,  gazing  first  at  me,  and 
then  at  the  strange  messenger. 

'  Eor  xneroy'g  sake,  tell  me  what 


has  happened?'  cried  the  mother. 
At  length,  hurrying  to  her  child — 
'  Mary,  my  darfing,  look  up— come 
to  me !' 

But  she  kept  clinging  to  me,  till 
I  unwound  her  fragUe  hold,  and  laid 
her— poor,  pale  chud,  in  her  shining 
bridal  robes,  on  the  sofa  near. 

I  do  not  well  know  what  followed. 
When  at  length  Mary  understood 
what  had  happened,  her  senses  gave 
way,  and  she  fell  from  one  fit  into 
another  continuously.  It  was  vain 
to  hope  she  would  recover  suffi- 
ciently to  go  to  her  lover.  G-eoffrey 
would  not  have  the  blessedness  of 
dying  in  her  arms.  But  I  knew 
how,  if  he  ever  regained  conscious- 
ness, he  would  yearn  to  see  her,  and 
I  waited  long,  m  an  eternity,  as  it 
seemed,  of  torture,  in  the  hope  of 
bearing  her  with  me. 

Li  vain.  I  set  forth  alone,  leav- 
ing her  with  a  tribe  of  weeping 
women  around  her.  I  sprang  on 
my  horse,  and  in  a  moment  was  on 
my  way  across  the  moor. 

In  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  my 
mind,  I  yet  clearly  remembered  the 
last  time  I  rode  there  with  G^offirey 
a  little  while  ago ;  but  oh  I  what  a 
chasm  yawned  between  then  and 
now!  I  remembered,  too,  how 
stormy  the  day  was  then,  and  how 
serene  my  own  heart!  Now  the 
simshine  seemed  to  float  like  a  visible 
joy  through  the  transparent  air,  and 
the  low  murmur  of  the  sea  sounded 
in  the  distance  like  a  hymn  of  peace. 
The  birds  in  a  little  grove  that  the 
road  skirted  were  singing  loudly- 
shrilly. 

Merciful  heaven !  how  moddngly 
it  all  blended  with  the  dead  quid 
fail  of  my  horse's  hoofs,  as  I  pressed 
him  on  towards  G-eoflrey  and  death  S 

I  heard  his  voice  before  I  entered 
the  room  where  he  lay.  It  sounded 
strange,  yet  fearfully  familiar.  His 
wild  loud  call  was  for  Mary — always 
Mary !  The  doctor,  who  came 
gravely  and  sadly  to  meet  me,  asked 
with  anxiety  if  1  were  she  P  And 
as  I,  not  quite  able  to  speak  then, 
stood  very  quiet  leaning  against  the 
waU,  I  heard  the  man  who  had 
returned  with  me  answer  in  alow 
tone,  'Bless  you,  no,  sir!  That 
other  poor  young  lady  was  struck 
like  dead  when  she  heard ;  this  one 
was  as  ealm  the  whole  time   as 
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oould  be.     I  dou*t  think  she  is  any- 
thinff  at  all  to  him.* 

*  I  am  his  old  friend/  said  I,  an- 
swerintjf  the  questioning  glance  of 
the  doctor,  *  and  the  daughter  of  his 
host,  Mr.  Warburton.  Let  me  see 
Lim.* 

They  did  not  hinder  me,  and  I 
went  in.  *  *  *  *  He  thought  I 
was  Mary.  When  I  drew  near  to 
him,  he  fixed  his  wild  eyes  on  me,  with 
a  terrible  likeness  of  look  in  them 
to  what  I  had  so  often  watched 
when  he  gazed  on  /ler.  He  elasped 
my  hands  in  his  scorching  lingers, 
and  pressed  them  with  a  kind  of 
fierce  fondness  to  his  lips. 

*  Ah,  my  darling,  my  darling !  I 
knew  you  would  come,'  he  said,  in 
a  subdued  tone,  *  I  have  been  wait- 
ing so  long  ;  but  now  I  am  happy  !* 

*  It  seems  to  compose  him,  the 
sight  of  you,'  observed  the  doctor, 
after  a  pause  of  comparative  quietude 
in  his  patient.  *  1  suppose  he  mis- 
takes you  for  some  one  else !' 

Ah !  God  be  merciful  to  our  weak 
human  nature,  how  bitter  that 
thought  was,  even  then  I 

I  remained  still,  niv  bands  pressed 
in  his  hot  clasp,  till  he  sank  into  an 
uneasy  sliunber.  I  could  better 
bear  to  look  at  him  thou,  when  his 
eyes — the  bngbl,  frank  eyes,  now 
all  glazed,  and  dry,  and  llerj^ — were 
closed.  And  I  looked  at  hun.  From 
amid  the  wreck  before  mo  of  tangled 
hair,  and  haggard  cheeks,  and  lips 
parched  and  bloodstained,  I  gathered 
up  and  treasured  in  my  soul  the 
likeness  of  his  olden  self,  that  was 
ever  to  remain  with  me  till  I  should 
see  him  restored  to  it  again  —  in 
heaven. 

*  *  *  *  By-and-byo  the  doctor 
came  in  ;  then  after  looking  at  him, 
turned  to  me  with  mouth  close  set. 
*  Would  you  wish  other  advice  sent 
for?'  he  whispered. 

I  shook  ray  head,  saying,  what  I 
then  lirst  remembered,  that  my 
father  and  Doctor  Ledby  were  to 
have  followed  me. 

*  Nothing  more  can  bo  done,  I  ap- 
prehend,* he  muttered  again.  llo 
was  a  man  eminent  in  the  district, 
apd  having,  indeed,  a  fearful  expe- 
rience of  similar  cases  among  the 
miners  and  stonecutters. 

*  How  long  ^— ?* 

*  He  cannot  possibly  exist  many 
liours/  he  said,  adding  some  profes- 


sional remarks  which  I  but  imper- 
fectly comprehended ;  *  about — per- 
haps towards  night.' 

He  paused  considerately,  imagin- 
ing perhaps,  that  there  might  be 
some  feehng  hidden  underneath  the 
blank  calm  he  doubtless  thought  so 
strange.  Then  he  silently  took  his 
leave. 

I  remained  alone  witli  Greoffrey. 
Occasionally  the  woman  of  the  house 
came  in  with  offers  of  service,  but 
she  never  stayed  long,  and  her  in- 
trusions gi'cw  less  frequent  as  the 
day  advanced.  My  father  and  Dr. 
Ledby  did  not  appear.  I  do  not 
know  why — I  never  knew. 

I  did  not  think  of  their  absence. 
!My  whole  world  of  thought,  of  feel- 
ing, was  bounded  by  the  rude  walls 
of  that  little  room.  There  I  sat 
and  watched  his  fitful  sleep,  or  lis- 
tened to  the  terrible  ravings  of  his 
troubled  waking.  Ho  would  slum- 
ber for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
awake,  each  time  to  a  new  form  of 
delirium.  Sometimes  he  pushed  mo 
from  him,  shrieking  out  that  the 
sight  of  me  was  a  tortui'o  to  him, 
and  bidding  me  leave  him — leave 
him  !  Again  he  fancied  I  was  Mary» 
and  spoke  tenderly,  in  low  mur- 
murs, telling  how  dear  I  was,  how 
fondly  he  loved  me,  clasping  my 
hands,  and  looking  up  into  my  eyes, 
till  1  too  had  well  nigh  shrieked  out 
in  my  agony  and  despair. 

And  so  passed  the  day. 

The  day ! — his  last  of  earth — ^my 
last  of  him!     And  the   noon  son 
faded  quietly  away,  the  red  sunset 
glowed  into  the  little  room,  and  the  ■ 
dull  twilight  came  on. 

He  had  fallen  into  a  sleep — deeper 
and  more  protracted  than  any  former 
one — leaning  his  head  upon  my  arm 
as  I  crouched  down  at  his  bedside. 
And  while  he  slept  the  twilight 
deepened  into  night,  and  through  an 
opening  in  the  window  curtain,  I 
could  see  stars  shining. 

Tlie  firelight  flickered  on  the 
wall,  and  played  upon  my  {JBuse,  as  I 
could  feel.  And  when  I  turned  mj 
eyes  from  the  stars,  by  the  coal-flame 
1  saw  that  Geoffrey  was  awake,  and 
looking  on  me  with  a  changed  look 
— with  his  own  look.  Andheutterod 
my  name  in  a  low  faint  Toicey  try- 
ing  the  while  to  Hft  his  head. 

I  raised  it  silently,  and  we  l<M?lred 
at  one  another.     The  doctor  hmi 
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foretold  tliis  change.  I  knew  what 
it  portended.  It  was  not  that 
though,  but  it  was  the  familiar  sound 
of  his  voice  calling  on  my  name  in 
the  old,  old  tone,  that  smote  upon 
me,  moistening  mv  burning  eyes 
with  a  great  gush  oi  tears.  Perceiv- 
ing them,  he  smiled  up  at  me  with  a 
quret  smile,  that  made  his  face  look 
divine  for  the  moment.  But  it 
passed  quickly. 

*  Mary  —  where  is  Mary  ?*  he 
asked,  uneasily.  '  Why  is  she  not 
here  ?' 

I  told  him.  A  look  of  intense 
anguish  came  over  his  features,  and 
then  again  they  took  an  expression 
of  ineffable  tenderness,  while  ho 
murmured,  as  to  himself — 

*  Poor  child !  poor  innocent  dar- 
ling !     God  comtort  her  !* 

He  closed  his  eyes,  and  said  no 
more.  I  watched  him  and  was 
silent — my  tears  all  ppent.  Pre- 
sently ho  turned  towards  me,  and 
with  a  gesture  caused  me  to  kneel 
down  close  beside  him,  so  that  I 
could  hear  his  faintest  utterance. 

*  It  is  hard,'  he  faltered,  'not  to 
sec  her  once  more.  But  you,  dear 
Bertha,  my  true  sister!  you  will 
stay  with  me  to  the  end  ?  You  do 
not  fear  P' 

*  No — ah  no  I  Yet, — O  Geoffrey, 
Geoffrey !' 

The  strong  agony — the  wild  love 
—would  not  be  repressed.  It  all 
burst  forth  in  that  long  wailing  cry, 
which  he  heard,  but  did  not  under- 
stand. O  woful,  woful  love,  that 
must  be  thrust  back,  trampled  down, 
hidden  out  of  sight,  even  in  such  an 
hour  as  this ! 

*  Kind  Bertha !  dear  loving 
friend!'  he  kept  saying,  feebly  strok- 
ing my  head  as  it  lay  crushed  down 
between  my  hands.  Then  there  was 
a  silence,  till  again  he  spoke. 

*  Bertha !  you  will  take  care  of 
Mary  ?  You  will  never  forsake 
the  child !  Look  up,  and  promise 
me.* 

I  tried  to  speak.  But  my  strength 
failed  me  when  I  met  his  eyes,  and 
"again  the  cry  escaped  my  lips  : — 

*  Oh  Geoffrey !  —  My  Geoffrey ! 
Let  me  die !' 

He  scarce  heeded ;  only  looking 
steadfastly  at  me  he  repeated,  in  a 
troubled  tone,  *  Promise  me  !* 

I  lifted  my  ejes  once  more  to  his 
face,  where  the  indescribable  change 


was  growing  fast — ^fast.     And  the 
sight  froze  me  into  quietness  again. 
I  promised,  and  the  anxious  look 
faded  away  into  a  beautiful  calm. 

*  You  will  love  her.  You  will 
watch  over  her  happiness.  You  will 
never  leave  her,  Bertha  P* 

*  Never— till  I  die!' 

*Good,  dear  sister!'  ho  murmured. 
*  Tell  her,  tell  her,'  ho  went  on,  his 
voice  gradually  weakening,  *  tell  her 
I  bless  her ;  tell  her * 

He  moved  restlessly  on  his  pillow. 
I  gently  raised  his  head  and  rested 
it  on  my  shoulder.  He  lay  there 
quite  content,  and  once  again  smiled 
up  in  my  face,  pressing  my  hand, 
which  he  still  held.  Then  his  lips 
moved  in  prayer.  I  could  distin- 
guish my  own  name  and  kers  re- 
peated many  times,  while  the  bright- 
ness of  that  last  smile  yet  lingered 
on  his  face. 

Then  his  hold  of  my  hand  was  loos- 
ened, and  the  lips  stirred  no  longer. 

I  knew  that  my  arms  held  only 
Geoffrey's  corse. 

And  he  knew  then  I  loved  him ! 

A  long  time  has  passed  since 
that  night. 

I  have  kept  my  promise.  Mary 
and  I  have  never  been  long  sepa- 
rated. I  was  with  her  through  all 
the  time  of  deep,  desperate  woe 
that  followed  upon  Geoffrey's  death. 
I  was  her  nurse,  her  helper,  her 
comforter — even  /.'  I  prayed  with 
her,  and  for  her,  as  I  had  learned 
to  pray  only  since  I  had  seen  him 
die.  And  from  that  time  until  now 
I  have  been  her  constant  friend,  her 
tender  watchful  sister — as  he  would 
have  wished.  And  as  I  felt  myself 
gradually  drawing  nearer  to  the  rest 
I  so  long  prayed  for,  my  only  caro 
was  the  thouijlit  of  leaving  her  be- 
fore my  worfc  was  done  and  I  no 
longer  needed. 

That  trouble  is  removed.  Mary's 
grief,  so  terrible  at  first,  so  wild  and 
so  despairing,  has  yielded  to  the  in- 
fluence of  changed  scene  and  lapse 
of  time.  Renewed  health  brought 
fresh  feelin«rs — new  hopes.  She  was 
so  young — life  was  as  yet  almost  an 
unread  page  to  her.  Gradually,  the 
one  sad  memory  assumed  a  new 
shape  in  her  mind,  till  at  last  it  be- 
came as  it  will  be,  I  believe,  ever 
more,  a  kind  of  sacred,  solemn  pre- 
sence, too  sacred  and  too  solemn  to 
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be  mixed  np  with  the  common  dailj 
existence,  but  shedding:  itB  influence 
contmuaUy  around  h^purer,  inner 
life. 

And  I  was  scarcely  surprised,  for 
I  had  long  watched  the  progress  of 
this  change  in  the  girl's  soul,andbeen 
happy  at  it,  when  Mrs.  Lester  told 
me,  but  a  few  weeks  since,  that  she 
thought,  she  hoped,  Mary  being 
worthily  wooed,  might  again  bo 
won. 

And  it  was  so.  It  seemed  strange 
at  flrst—as  she  herself  must  have 
felt,  so  much  she  blushed  and  trem- 
bled when  she  next  saw  me. 

But  I  am  of  a  humbler  spirit  than 
I  was.  I  do  not  dare  to  judge  a 
nature  made  by  God.  I  have  learned 
too  bitterly  my  own  weakness — ^my 
own  wickedness — to  feel  otherwise 
than  indulgent  to  the  imperfections 
of  others,  mough  they  take  a  difier- 
ent  shape  tojame. 

So  I  flM|B^  against  the  rebel- 
lious' ftelnlSuLt  for  a  little  while 


made  mo  turn  from  Mary — ^thinldng 
of  the  love  for  her  which  had  shone 
out  of  Geofirey's  dying  eyes.  I 
reassured  the  timid,  clinging  little 
creature,  whose  whole  life  was  wonnd 
up  in  the  grand  necessity  of  loving 
and  being  loved — and  I  folded  her  to 
my  breast,  saying — 

'  Be  happy,  my  innocent  child  l* 
while  to  myself  1  said  in  a  solemn 
contentment — '  My  duty  is  fulfiUed ; 
there  is  no  further  need  of  mc,  and 
I  may  go.' 

And  I  pray  forgiveness  for  the 
selfish  thought  that  sometimes  stirs 
imbidden  in  my  mind,  as  I  lie 
quietly  apart,  while  Mary  and  her 
lover  are  tallang  low  together — the 
thought  that,  in  the  home  to  which 
I  draw  nigh,  when  we  shall  all  meet^ 
we  who  have  loved  one  another  upon 
earth,  Mary  will  be  surrounded  by 
her  husband  and  her  children,  but 
I — ^I,  with  outstretched  arms  may 
greet  my  Geoffrey,  crjring — 

'  I  alone  have  loved  thee  always!' 


EECOLLECTIONS  OF  EAVENNA. 


•nE-R-E!  Sh-h-h!  H-T)-p.p! 
U  St-t-tr  Such  were  tne  un- 
couth sounds  which,  intermingled 
with  not  a  few  sufficiently  articulate 
imprecations,  awoke  the  slumbering 
echoes  of  Bologna  at  the  early  dawn 
of  a  summer's  morning  last  year. 
The  uttercr  was  an  omnibus  driver, 
and  the  object  of  his  eloquent 
harangue  was  to  persuade  his  ill- 
assorted  team  to  make  a  pull  all 
together  at  the  lumbering,  heavy- 
laden  vehicle  which  was  to  convey 
us  to  Eavenna.  The  omnibus  was 
as  full  as  a  carpet-ba^.  I  suppose 
in  Italy  there  is  no  'hcence,*  hxing 
the  maximum  of  passengers.  There 
were  a  round  dozen  of  full-grown 
people,  and  three  or  four  super- 
numerary children,  whose  room  I 
should  have  infinitely  preferred  to 
their  company.  The  prospect  of 
nine  hours  of  heat,  dust,  perpetual 
jolting,  and  partial  sufibcation  was 
not  cheering. 

In  desperate  conjunctures  the 
mind  is  disposed  to  relieve  itself  by 
idle  speculations;  so  I  began  to  scan 
my  companions,  and  guess  at  their 
history.  One  of  these  was  a  woman, 
stUl  young,  and  evidently  once  beau- 
tiful, but  now  pale,  wom^  and  old 


before  her  time.  An  old  woman, 
mother  perhaps,  or  aunt,  sat  by  her, 
and  pressed  her  with  all  manner  of 
little  attentions — caressing  and  oon- 
soUng — ^^'hich  she  pettishly  rejected 
or  indifferently  permitted.  jEverj 
now  and  then  1  could  see  a  tear 
gather  in  her  dark-circled  eye  and 
fall  down  her  worn  cheek.  I  had 
no  need  to  guess  her  history  (though 
I  might  Lave  done  so),  because  it 
was  told  me  sotto  voce  by  my  next 
neighbour,  a  loquacious  Bolognese. 
The  girl  had  once  been  primm 
ballerina  at  the  theatre  of  Bologna, 
followed,  admired,  and  applauded— 
had  lived  as  ballerine  usually  do ; 
and  now,  having  survived  her  lEeaaly 
and  her  reputation  —  a  plaything 
broken  and  flung  away -^  was  re- 
turning to  her  native  obscurity  at 
Massa  Lombarda,  to  pass  her  re- 
maininj^  days  in  that  meritorious  vir- 
tue  which  arises  from  the  absence  of 
temptation,  and  that  unfeiipied  re- 
pentance which  deepens  with  each 
successive  wrinkle. 

So  we  jolted  on,  over  a  road  deep 
in  dust,  lK>rdered  with  orchards  ana 
maize  fields.  Every  three  miles,  or 
thereabouts,  we  came  upon  a  pi^efe 
of  Austrian  soldiers  or  Itali 
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htnieri,  whose  duty  was  to  clear  the 
road  of  the  brigands.  The  exploits 
of  these  gentry  had  formed  the 
staple  of  conversation  all  the  way 
from  Bologna.  At  a  point  in  the 
road  which  emoyed  the  worst  re- 

Eute  we  saw  uyb  or  six  fellows  in 
etero^eneons  clothing,  and  armed 
with  long  guns,  come  running 
across  a  neld  toward  us.  The  wo- 
men, whose  nerves  were  shaken  by 
the  tales  of  blood  they  had  been 
hearing  and  telling,  at  once  made  up 
their  minds  that  these  were  brigands; 
they  clasped  their  hands,  shneked, 
and  invoKed  the  Madonna,  and  re- 
fused to  be  re-assured  at  any  price. 
I  myself  confess  to  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  about  the  left  side,  where 
my  gold  dappie  were  stored  in  a 
secret  pocket.  However,  the  sup- 
posed brigands  proved  to  be  only  a 
patrol  of  carabinieri.  The  mistake 
was  excusable;  for  the  appearance 
of  these  /  true  men'  quite  corres- 
ponded with  my  ideal  of  a  thief. 

At  Massa  Lombarda  and  Lugo — 
both  dull  and  dismal  little  towns, 
which  not  even  the  sunshine  could 
furbish  up  into  the  semblance  of 
cheerfulness  —  most  of  our  com- 
panions descended;  and,  as  we 
approached  Kavenna,  the  loquacious 
Bolognese  and  I  were  left  alone. 
He  was  indefatigable  in  pointing 
out  all  the  objects  of  interest  on  the 
road;  and  few  were  the  places  which 
he  had  not  a  story  to  fit.  About 
three  miles  from  luivenna  he  asked 
me — 

'  Do  you  see  that  cottage,  almost 
hidden  in  the  tall  reeds  by  the 
river  side,  and  that  boat  stranded  in 
the  mudP  Well,  that's  the  house 
and  that's  the  boat  of  II  Passatore,' 
This  was  a  famous  brigand — the 
Dick  Turpin  of  Eomagna—whose 
fame  had  reached  us  even  in  Eng- 
land, and  who  was  the  hero  of 
many  of  the  exploits  which  had 
been  related  to  me  that  day.  As 
his  name  imports,  he  was  originally 
a  ferryman  ;  but  forsaking  the  river 
for  the  road,  became  by  his  address 
and  courage  the  terror  of  a  whole 
province.  The  contadini,  however, 
and  the  lower  orders  generally,  had 
a  certain  liking  for  him,  inasmuch 
as  '  though  imscrupulous  in  getting, 
yet  in  bestowing  riches  he  was  most 
princely.'  Perhaps  if  the  same 
could  be  said  of  the  cardinals  of  the 


present  time,  they  would  be  popular 
too.  To  this  popularity  he  owed 
his  long  impunity :  the  wily  rustics 
always  helped  to  baffle  the  search 
of  the  soldiers ;  and  the  latter  were 
nothing  loath  to  be  spared  a  death- 
struggle  with  II  Passatore.  He 
used,  by  way  of  bravado,  even  to 
show  hiinself  publicly  in  towns  and 
churches,  and  no  man  dared  or  cared 
to  stop  his  way.  A  man  in  humble 
life  wnom  I  afterwards  met,  told 
me,  that  being  once  at  Faenza 
at  a  great  fair,  he  and  some  others 
were  joined  at  a  public  house  by  a 
short,  thickset,  good-humoured  look- 
ing stranger,  who  insisted  upon 
treating  the  whole  party  to  wme, 
and  did  so  right  royally.  When  he 
rose  to  go,  they  begged  to  know  to 
whom  they  were  indebted  for  the 
feast.  '  Signori,'  said  the  stranger* 
with  a  courteous  bow,  'I  am  U 
Passatore,  at  your  service.' 

Some  two  years  ago  iMf  ^nan  was 
betrayed  by  a  treacherous  publican, 
and  killed  afler  a  dc^peAtt  and 
bloody  strife.  His  body  was  ex- 
posed for  two  days  in  the  market- 
place of  Bologna,  to  assure  the 
citizens  that  their  bug-bear  was 
dead  at  last.  If  it  was  also  meant 
to  terrify  the  other  bandits,  it  failed; 
for  they  soon  found  new  leaders, 
and  recommenced  their  depreda^ 
tions.  I  was  told  that  a  pnest  at 
Castel  San  Pietro,  Don  Graetano  by 
name,  actually  harboured  a  band  in 
his  house — a  safe  *  earth,'  where  no 
one  would  think  of  looking  for  them 
— and  received  his  share  of  the 
spoil.  At  last,  suspecting  that  his 
complicity  was  getting  wind,  he 
went  to  the  Commandant  at  Bologna, 
offering,  if  a  carta  di  sicurezza  were 
given  to  himself,  to  denounce  the 
band.  His  terms  were  accepted; 
he  introduced  the  soldiers  by  a  back 
door,  and  they  pounced  upon  the 
unsuspectingrobberswhile  at  supper, 
and  took  or  killed  them  all !  And 
what  was  done  to  the  priest  ?  Oh, 
he  got  his  carta  di  sicurezza,  and 
says  mass  as  usual. 

Let  this  suffice  for  a  sample  of  a 
thousand  similar  stories,  which  I 
heard  in  Komagna,  generally  from 
people  of  character  and  cultivation. 
Many  of  them  were  doubtless  ex- 
aggerated in  detail,  some  apocryphal 
altogether ;  but  I  doubt  not  that,  if 
we  could  evaporate  all  the  fiction. 
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llioro  TTOuld  still  be  a  terrible  resi- 
duum of  fact. 

The  local  journalfl  obsen'c  a  com- 
pulsory silence  as  to  every  tiling 
Tfliicli  coukl  reileet  on  the  eilicieney 
of  the  government ;  and  I  Hcarcely 
over  saw  a  hint  of  any  (h)niei«lic 
rrim'.\  while  they  were  profuse  in 
detailing  election  rows  in  Great- 
Jiritain.  To  this  unliaj>i)v  pre.-s  no 
w  hisper  of  o])position  is  permitted  by 
the  censors.  It  is  bound  in  tongue 
and  soul  just  as  much  as  the  press  of 
Jjoml)ardy  and  ^'enice,  from  which 
indeed,  for  lack  apparently  of  native 
contributors,  it  borrows  half  its 
articles. 

These  papers  arc  inconceivably 
abject  and  servile,  audacious  only  iu 
Ivinir.  I'nr  example,  an  article 
puMislied  in  the  liUanvia  of  !Milan, 
an  August  last,  contained  a  ])nra- 
frrijph  to  the  following  ellect  : 
•Austria  has  arisen  ^wth  new 
etrenuth    and    s])lendour :     France 

Jiasses  on  from  jXie  to  fttf ;  the 
i{nman  States  are  peaceful,  pros- 
perous, and  hap]\v ;  ff>r  iu  liiose 
»>i.'res  there  e.\i>t&  a  perfect  accord 
bel\\een  the  jL^overnors  t\\u\  the 
jxoverned ;  rietlniont  and  .IOn«:iand 
an*  a  prey  to  discord  and  anarchy,' 
tV-'.  kc.  Ami  the  mr.ral  lessen  to 
be  diM^nceil  was  the  imi-ossihilily  of 
eonstiruti'Mial  j^overnnu-nt,  and  the 
barh:ir;sni  of  free  peoples. 

Thi\-e  lietions  are  too  j^ross  ;  they 
overshoot  the  nuirlc,  and  deceive 
nolvily.  In  this,  as  in  many  «)ther 
tliiii'is',  the  de^jiotism?  of  l\i»me  and 
Ausniaslnnvthemsclvoexci-ediniiiy 
In:. 'adroit  s.  l>y  leavin^^to  I  lie  j-iess 
h..::..r  semblance  ol' freedom  it  mi^jjlit 
lie  1  lade  a  ]>(merful  iiisti-umenl  in 
ill.'  l\.:;ds  of  (iovernmcnt.  As  it 
i.».  tl.«'  mea-nrts  (f  repres>ion  are 
4'(ii!. -cried  as  if  on  purpose  to  irrii;:le 
iiU'i  ar.i.oy.  (I  am  si-eakini:  p:'r- 
liiT.hirly  of  K'^majjua.  ^\hcre  1  had 
tlic  hesl  opjjortunities  of  know in.i;;.) 
'Ill  •  co:i>r(|uence  is.  that  the  miiltlle 
(■]:.--es.  V.  ithout  v.liO:-e  Mipporl  no 
j^ov.-niu.cnt  can  l;e  in  s'.;ii!e  etjUi- 
lil-ri!!!-:.  iir.'  utterly  idieualiMl.  'ine 
ior.t:-dii;v.  ;<io,  nre  touclud  in  their 
teiidcrol  point  by  I  lie  iiicri^ase  of 
laxavion:  ^^hile  the  nn'bs  in  the 
lowns  ar«'  always  ri]«e  for  revoliilion. 
tSo  the  ro]>e  is  support eil  on  liis 
iJjroTi'^,  i'-i'd  defemu'd  ni;ainst  his 
own  subjects  by  forei;zn  bayr)nets. 
To  a  iiiou.i;htful  man  who  has  the 


misfortune  to  be  a  natiTc  of  the 
Papal  States  the  prospect  must  be  in- 
deed dark.  The  presence.of  foreign 
troops  wounds  Lis  pride  ;  yet  tne 
excesses  of  the  mob  at  iJologna, 
Aneona,  and  elsewhere,  prove  the 
necessity  of  coercion:  he  is  depriTcd 
of  arms  himself,  and  has  to  pay 
additional  taxes  to  hire  strangers  to 
maintain  a  government  too  <^rmpt 
and  too  weak  to  perform  the  first 
duty  of  protecting  the  lives  and 
projierty  of  its  honest  subjects. 

All  men  of  education  seem  to 
af;ree  in  det<»sting  equally  the  Aus- 
trian s,  the  Govenuneut,  and  the 
^Fazzini  party ;  the  last  named,  be- 
cause by  their  violence  they  frus- 
trated the  constitutional  experiment 
of  Pio  ^ono,  and  by  their  selfish- 
ness paralyzed  tlic  warlike  efforts 
of  Charles  Albert. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
these  thinp;s  are  talked  of  in  public. 
I  luiver  once  in  a  cafe  or  mixed 
company  heard  a  sin^^le  political 
allusion.  Hence  the  evident  eager- 
ness with  which  they  unbosom  them- 
selves in  a/t'/c-a-/t7<' with  a  .<»t ranger 
Avhom  they  know  not  to  bo  a  spy, 
antl  <Mi  whose  sympathy  they  can 
calculate.  !Nothini;  struck  me  more 
than  the  unaniiuily  of  sentiment 
which  j^rcA'ailed.  All  minor  differ- 
ences sunk  into  nothing  before  the 
ma£;nitu(h^  of  the  common  misfor- 
tune. 

J)in*ing  this  political  digression, 
gentle  reader,  tlie  omnibus  team. 
*  dusty  and  deliquescent,'  has 
brought  us  to  the  gaies  of  llavennn. 

How  seldom  does  llie  lirst  sight 
of  a  famous  plact'  fail  to  produce 
disap])ointment !  Who  docs  not  re- 
iiu^mher  tlie  blank  disenchantment 
A^iiieh  the  real  J^ondon  ^vrougUt 
upon  Ids  childish  ima<rinatlon  1" 
I  li.-f  iumI  ami  I  louked  a1>out. 

Aiul  ({ucstiop.-:!;  aiiil  liohuld! 
Th'.'  walls  w\T<!  iupt  «>f  silver. 
The  pavement  was  not  gold. 

And  s«),  in  after  life,  the  great  names 
of  luuiie,  and  Plorenee,  and  A'onice 
eonjun*  up  in  our  fancy  cloud  pic- 
tures, whose  A'ague  grandeur  no 
material  structure  of  brick,  e^tone.  or 
even  nuirble,  can  equal.  This  ii 
emphatically  the  ease  at  Itavenna. 
^J'ii(>re  are  no  streets  of  palaces,  as 
at  (.tenoa ;  no  far-seen  domes  and 
spires,  as  at  Florence;  no  vast  piazsA. 
as  at   Venice;  but  narrow    lanes* 
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low  houses,  petty  shops,  the  mean 
things  of  to-aay,  are  all  that  meet 
one's  eye.  The  churches,  which  ge- 
nerally stand  back  from  the  streets, 
are  of  small  elevation,  and  mere 
naked  brick,  the  round  campanile, 
"with  steep  tiled  roof,  reminding  one 
of  a  Brobdignag  pepperbox  or  a 
dovecot  in  a  mirage.  ^But  when  you 
begin  to  reflect  that  the  said  pepper- 
box was  built  by  Honorius,  or  Theo- 
doric,  or  Justinian,  when  you  enter 
the  lowly  portal,  look  up  the  avenue 
of  alabaster  columns  to  the  apse 
glowing  with  mosaics  whose  colours 
are  still  fresh  as  they  were  fourteen 
hundred  years  ago ;  when  you  turn 
to  the  side  altars,  and  find  them  en- 
crusted with  porphyry,  and  agate, 
and  onyx — treasures  which  have 
been  consecrated  afresh  bv  the  re- 
verent forbearance  of  barbarian 
hordes  seldom  wont  to  forbear ;  then 
you  begin  to  find  that  you  have  lost 
nothing  by  exchanging  the  E^venna 
of  imagination  for  the  Kavenna  of 
reality. 

But  I  must  not  anticipate.  My 
first  thought  on  being  set  down  in 
the  city  of  the  Imperial  Honorius 
was  to  provide  myself  with  comfort- 
able quarters;  so  I  bribed  one  of 
the  loungers  collected  to  witness  the 
nnhamessing  of  the  horses  to 
flhoulder  my  portmanteau,  and  con- 
duct me  »to  the  Spada  d'  Oro  (not 
the  Spada  commended  in  *  Muri'ay,* 
but  a  new  inn  under  the  old  land- 
lord). Boniface  himself,  fat  and 
43cant  of  breath,  was  sitting  under 
the  shade  of  the  doorway,  m  plea- 
sant colloquy  with  the  rest  of  tiie 
establishment — cook,  chambermaid, 
waiter,  and  boots.  Not  that  the 
said  establishment  mustered  five 
distinct  individuals,  for  the  port- 
folios of  the  three  last  departments 
were  confided  to  a  single  gaunt 
youth,  with  a  head  of  hair  like  a 
shoe-brush,  upon  whom  the  cares  of 
multipled  office  seemed  to  sit  easily. 
He  used  to  call  one  in  a  morning, 
and  wait  at  dinner,  with  a  cigar  in 
his  mouth. 

On  the  whole  I  was  well  content 
with  the  Spada  d^Oro,  My  bed- 
room had  a  blank,  forlorn  look,  un- 
curtained and  uncarpeted ;  but  then 
one  gladly  dispenses  with  such  ap- 
purtenances to  be  spared  the  insects 
which  make  their  dwelling  there. 
60  during  my  sojourn  my  entomo- 
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logical  raids  were  limited  to  mos- 
quitos,  of  which  tribe  I  killed  many 
nne  specimens.  As  for  dinner,  a 
little  experience  of  beef  sodden  to 
rags,  and  chickens  of  declining  years, 
led  me  to  confine  myself  to  the  ex- 
cellent fish  from  the  Adriatic,  and 
vegetables  and  fruit — amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  satisfaction  of  an  Italian 
appetite.  My  bill  was  eight  pauls 
a  day — no  large  sum ;  a  paul  is 
something  over  5cZ.  English ;  but  I 
fancy  an  exorbitant  charge  in  that 
country.  But  doubtless  Boniface 
thinks  he  has  the  right  to  make  the 
most  of  visitors  who  come  so  few 
and  far  between ;  and  the  good  old 
patriarchal  times  are  gone  when 
angels  were  entertained  gratis. 

To  judge  from  the  stranger's  book, 
scarcely  a  score  per  amiuni  of  stray 
sheep  come  to  be  fleeced  by  the 
Golden  Sword.  Of  these  the  majo- 
rity are  English.  Few,  however, 
of  our  countrymen,  who  are  always 
anxious  to  get  on,  and  impatient  of 
repose,  prove  as  good  customers  to 
mme  host  as  I  did,  for  I  remained 
the  best  part  of  a  month,  and  so  fiill 
is  the  city  of  interest,  that  although 
I  left  *  no  day  without  its  sight  to 
crown  it,'  I  will  by  no  means  affirm, 
in  tourists*  phrase,  that  'I  have 
done  my  Ravenna.'  The  beauties 
of  the  place  are  eminently  beauties 
of  interior  detail ;  there  are,  as  I 
have  said,  no  vast  piles  with  wide 
facades  and  towering  domes  which 
a  single  glance  impresses  on 
the  mind's  retina  for  ever;  one 
must  enter,  and  explore,  and  in- 
vestigate, visit  and  revisit  many 
times,  before  one  can  get  an  ade- 
quate conception  of  the  prodigahty 
with  which  wealth  and  labour  were 
lavished  in  those  distant  times  upon 
church,  baptistery,  and  tomb.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  monu- 
ments date  from  the  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  centuries.  Aft«r  reading— 
which  few  have  patience  to  do^the 
history  of  those  days,  a  sickening 
record  of  selfishness  and  crime,  we 
are  surprised  to  find  that  any  work, 
even  material,  of  beauty  or  utility 
has  its  date  then.  The  written 
history  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  if  ever  there  was  'an  age  of 
shams'  in  this  world,. it  was  the  age 
in  question,  when  Christianity  had 
ceased  to  be  a  reUgion,  and  had  be- 
come a  cult — when  imperial  titles 
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were  a  mere  mask  for  helpless  im- 
potence, when  patriotism ;  the  life-  " 
blood  of  a  people,  had  stagnated 
into  seliislmess ;  when  the  genius  of 
!Rome,  kneeling  in  abject  terror  to 
the  barbarian,  shrieked  out,  '  Slay 
me  not,  for  I  am  immortal !'  That 
history  has  not  told  the  whole  truth, 
theso  buildings  suffice  to  show. 
Princes  must  uave  had  some  confi- 
dence in  the  destinies  of  their  race 
"when  they  built  them  such  sepul- 
chres, the  people  must  have  nad 
some  love  to  God  when  they  be- 
stowed such  wealth  and  pains  on  the 
decoration  of  his  temples.  Even  now 
the  little  children  of  Ilavenna  are 
baptised  in  the  baptistery  built  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago.  Wo  see 
that,  even  in  the  darkest  period  of 
the  world's  and  the  church's  history, 
there  were  some  men  and  Christians 
who  did  not  despair  of  either.  These 
temples  and  their  rites  may  survive 
to  witness  other  transferences  of  the 
empire  of  the  world. 

K I  were  to  describe  them  in  de- 
tail, I  should  have  to  write  a  book, 
and  not  an  article,  which  book  would 
be  useless  unless  its  author  possessed 
a  more  technical  knowledge  of  archi- 
tecture and  art  than  I  do.  !Nor, 
dear  reader,  would  you  thank  me 
for  a  dry  catalogue.  I  shall  there- 
fore briefly  touch  upon  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  objects  which  pre- 
sent themselves  in  tne  mirror  ofmy 
memory,  happy  if  I  shall  be  able  to 
induce  you,  when  you  next  cross  the 
Alps,  to  forsake  the  qrande  route 
and  the  track  of  ten  tnousand  tra- 
vellers, and  take  this  most  interest- 
ing of  the  *  byways  of  Italy.*  I  cannot 

say — 

illc  tcnanim  mihi  prsctcr  omnes, 
Angulus  ridet, 

for  no  comer  of  earth  can  well  be 
more  sombre  and  lonely;  but  I 
think  that  in  after  years  the  grass- 
grown  streets  of  Eiavenna,  and  the 
silent  aisles  of  its  pine-wood,  as  they 
dwell  in  your  recollection,  will  be 
thronged  with  associations  as  charm- 
ing as  the  noisy  via  Toledo  or  the 
gay  piazza  of  St.  Mark. 

Of  all  their  *  lions' — excepting 
perhaps  their  new  theatre  —  the 
people  of  Eavenna  are  proudest  of 
*  San  Vitale,*  built  by  an  exarch  in 
the  days  of  Justinian.  It  is  a  copy 
of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
at  Jerusalem,  and  was  so  much  ad- 


mired by  Charlemagne,  that  in  its 
turn  he  made  it  the  model  f«ir  hit 
great  chnroh  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  If 
that  imperial  virtuoso  had  contented 
himself  with  taking  copies  only  from 
Baveima,  we  should  have  had  lest 
reason  to  regret  his  visit  to  that 
city.  As  it  was,  ho  despoiled  the 
palace  wliich  had  been  the  abode  of 
Exarchs,  of  Theodoric,  of  Honorius, 
and  perhaps  even  of  Augustus  him- 
self. The  robbeiy,  it  is  true,  was 
committed  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  but  Popes  in  those  days  would 
sanction  anything.  What  Charle- 
magne did  with  his  spoils  doth  not 
appear.  To  return  to  San  Vitale, 
where  time  has  destroyed  much  of 
what  Charlemagne*  Turpin,  and  Co. 
had  the  grace  to  spare.  The  central 
cupola  was  once  covered  with  mo- 
saics, but  within  the  last  eenturr 
they  have  all  crumbled  away  and 
been  replaced  by  daubery,  such  as 
would  disgrace  a  respectable  artist 
of '  the  house,  sign,  and  ornamental' 
school.  The  pilasters,  however, 
below  are  still  clothed  witli  their 
rich  coloured  marbles,  and  the  mo- 
saics in  the  choir  are  as  perfect  as 
when  the  great  Frank  looked  al 
them  and  regretted  they  were  not 
portable.  On  the  one  side  is  Justi- 
nian— think  of  that,  a  contempoimrj 
portrait  of  Justinian ! — and  ou  the 
other,  Theodora,  the  lady  whom  he 
raised  from  the  stage  to  the  throne^ 
doubtless  justifying  the  step  by  a 
proclamation,  and  assigning  excel- 
lent political  reasons  for  preferring 
a  marriage  of  affection  to  an  alliance 
with  a  royal  house  of  secondary 
rank.  She  is  represented  as  carry- 
ing, like  her  husband,  a  vase  of 
sacred  gifts ;  she  wears  an  elaborate 
head-dress,  apparently  composed  of 
lace  and  pearls;  for  the  rest  she 
is  hardly  distinguished  from  her  aiU 
tendants,  either  bv  feature  or  ex- 
pression. Certainly  in  the  lifele«^ 
stifi*,  and  angular  hgure  before  ua^ 
it  must  be  a  vivid  imagination,  like 
that  of  Monsieur  Val^ry,  which  caa 
detect  the  coquetry  of  the  fidevmd 
danscuse,  or  in  any  way  recognise 
the  prototype  of  the  historian's  de- 
scription. *  Her  features'  (says  Gib- 
bon, vol.  iii.  p.  488)  '  were  delicate 
and  regular ;  her  complexion*  thougk 
somewhat  pale,  was  tinged  wilh  a 
natural  colour ;  every  sensation  WM 
instantly  expressed  by  the  Tiraoi^ 
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of  her  eyes;  her  easy  motions  dis- 
played the  graces  of  a  small  but  ele- 
pmt  figure ;  and  either  love  or  ada- 
lation  might  proclaim  that  painting 
and  poetry  were  incapable  of  deli* 
neatmg  the  matchless  excellence  of 
her  form/ 

What  the  poet  and  the  painter 
could  not  do  with  their  comparatively 
tractable  materials,  ought  not  to  be 
expected  from  a  poor  tnaiire  tno' 
satste,  who  had  to  work  with  bits  of 
■malt,  and  glass,  and  stone,  nearly 
the  size  of  one's  thumb.  The  truth 
is,  I  believe,  that  no  attempt  was 
made  to  give  individual  expression, 
and  that  one  conventional  type,  one 
lay  figure — and  a  strange  Guy  it 
must  have  been — served  for  the 
empress  and  her  attendants,  another 
for  the  emperor  and  his.  At  all 
events,  the  laces  being  full,  and  the 
bodies  in  profile,  they  resemble  no 
living  creatures  who  can  boast  of 
spind  vertebrae.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  because  I  treat  the  matter 
lightly,  that  the  efiect  upon  the 
spectator  is  ludicrous ;  quite  the  re- 
verse :  the  absence  of  all  effort  on 
the  artist's  part  after  reality  and 
variety  seems  to  deepen  the  solemn 
efiect,  and  make  you  half  forget  that 
they  are  man's  handiwork  at  all. 
When  I  think  how,  of  an  evening, 
as  the  shadows  grew  and  gathered 
over  the  silent  and  deserted  church, 
and  the  pale,  ghostly  faces  upon  the 
wall,  looking  out  through  the  gloom, 
seemed  to  take  substance  and  dis- 
tinctness, one  could  not  but  feel  a 
chill,  creeping  sensation  of  awe,  a 
sense,  as  it  were,  of  the  presence  of 
beings  not  of  this  earth,  mingled 
with  a  strange  yearning  after  the 
impossible  past ;  when  I  remember 
the  inexplicable  medley  of  feelings, 
which  the  very  confusion  of  my  de- 
scription best  describes,  and  contrast 
it  with  my  present  inclination  to 
laugh,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge 
that  in  my  futile  attempts  at  word- 
painting  1  am  endeavouring  vainly 
to  communicate  secrets  which  can 
only  be  revealed  by  the  lips  of  the 
gentu  Loci, 

Close  to  the  basilica  of  San  Vitale, 
and  indeed  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cinct, is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  old  days  to  be  found  in  the 
world.  Conceive  a  small,  low  brick 
edifice,  not  unlike  the  lock-up  house 
which  stands  on  many  a  village- 


green  in  England,  and  which  yom 
would  pass  a  hundred  times  witliout 
notice.  Tet  there  repose  undis* 
turbed  the  remains  of  Galla  Placidia» 
wife  of  Theodosius,  and  of  her  step- 
son Honorius,  and  her  second  hus- 
band  Constantius.  The  interior  la 
in  the  shape  of  a  Latin  cross,  and 
you  enter  Dy  a  door  at  the  end  of 
the  longer  arm.  In  the  centre  is  an 
altar  of  alabaster,  behind  which  is 
the  sarcophagus  of  the  empress,  of 
rough  marble,  without  emolem  or 
ornament,  but  doubtless  covered 
originally  with  carved  slabs,  perhaps 
the  very  alabaster  which  composes 
the  said  altar,  evidently,  I  think,  of 
a  more  recent  date  than  the  tombs. 
In  niches  to  the  r^ht  and  left  are 
the  sarcophagi  of  Honorius  and  Con- 
stantius, of  white  marble,  and  co- 
vered with  the  symbols  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  bleedm^  lamb  with  the 
cross,  two  sheep  eatmg  the  fruit  of 
the  palm,  and  so  forui.  Near  the 
entrance,  let  into  the  wall,  are  two 
plain  stone  coffins,  said — on  what 
authority  I  know  not — to  contaia 
the  remains  of  Honorius's  tutors. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  mosaics 
in  excellent  preservation;  one,  in 
particular,  representing  the  good 
shepherd  with  his  flock,  struck  me 
as  being  the  most  artistic  design  I 
saw  in  Kavenna.  There  is  a  certain 
grace  in  the  attitude  of  the  shepherd 
as  he  sits  on  a  rock  caressing  a  sheep 
with  his  right  hand,  and  holding  a 
cross  with  his  left;. 

Anc|^her  shows  us  two  harts  pant- 
ing for  the  cooling  stream.  A  third 
represents,  if  I  mistake  not,  Christ's 
descent  into  hell,  and  a  fourth  dis- 
plays an  open  book-case  with  four 
volumes  lymg  one  upon  another^ 
meaning  of  course  the  Evangelists. 
These  are  not  rolls,  but  quartos,  and 
prove  that  bj^  the  time  of  Honorius 
the  old  classical  voluinen  had  gone 
out  of  use.  All  the  figures  in  these 
mosaics  have  on  them  a  symbol  in 
shape  like  a  double  T,  the  meaning 
of  which  no  one  could  explain  to  me. 
In  the  church  of  Saint  ApoUinare 
I^uovo,  where  the  walls  of  the  nave, 
are  covered  from  end  to  end  with  a 
procession  of  saints,  and  marfyrs^ 
and  angels  bringing  gifts  to  the 
Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  I  remarked 
the  same  peculiarity.  In  this  latter 
case,  however,  the  symbols  were 
yery  yarious;   the  angels,  f<Mr  in* 
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stance,  were  marked  with  a  Greek 
Gamma  in  gold,  tho  other  fibres 
with  different  letters  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  single  or  double. 

I  am  not  going  to  weary  my  read- 
ers with  a  catalogue  of  all  the  church  es 
in  Kavenna ;  but  before  I  take  leave 
of  the  subject  I  must  mention  the 
ancient  baptistery,  where  for  four- 
teen hundred  years  the  people  of  the 
city,  from  father  to  son,  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Christian  church. 
When  I  was  there,  a  child  was 
brought  to  be  baptised,  and  I 
watched  the  ceremony  with  some 
interest.  The  Roman  Catholics,  it 
seems,  have,  like  ourselves,  discon- 
tinued the  practice  of  immersion, 
and  a  sort  of  box,  placed  within  the 
huge  porphyry  font,  serves  to  con- 
tain the  scanty  supply  of  water  and 
tho  cruet  of  oil  necessary  for  the 
modem  rite.  The  water  is  poured 
on  the  child's  head  with  a  ladle,  and 
then  the  oil  rubbed  in  with  cotton 
wool.  On  the  whole,  prejudice 
apart,  the  ceremony  did  not  seem  so 
impressive  as  it  is  in  our  church, 
although  we,  too,  have  marred  tho 
significance  of  the  rite  by  waiving 
the  immersion. 

If  there  be  no  city  in  Europe 
where  man  has  done  less  ravage  on 
the  works  of  man  within  its  walls 
than  in  Kavenna,  there  is  also  none 
in  whose  vicinity  natural  features 
have  suffered  more  change  from 
natural  (rauses.  In  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus I  suppose  that  the  town  of 
jRavenna  occupied  the  extreme  verge 
of  terra  firma,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea  in  tenoned  two  or  three 
miles  of  marsh.  Over  this  marsh 
Augustus  built  a  causeway  connect- 
ing the  city  with  his  newly  con- 
structed harbour.  Along  the  cause- 
way in  process  of  time  grew  a 
suburb  called  Ca^sarea,  in  honour  of 
him  who  laid  its  first  foundation ; 
and  by  the  side  of  the  quays  grew 
another  suburb,  called  Tortus  Classis, 
the  harbour  of  the  navy.  Subse- 
quently, we  may  conjecture,  the 
name  was  divided,  and  to  the  north- 
ern portion  of  the  seaboard  town 
was  appropriated  the  name  Portus, 
to  the  southern  portion,  Classis.  Two 
churches,  three  miles  apart,  stand- 
ing in  the  marshy  waste,  are  tho  sole 
memorials  of  a  place  which,  in  size 
and  population,  may  have  rivalled 
any  English  seaport  except  laver* 


Sool.  They  bear  th6  names  of  Santa 
faria  in  Portofuori,  and  Sant* 
ApoUinarc  in  Classe,  and  date  re* 
spectively  from  the  eleventh  ai^ 
sixth  centuries.  Of  all  the  im« 
perial  works,  the  quays  of  marUe 
and  granite,  not  a  trace  remains. 
The  rivers  Eonco  and  Montone, 
drawing  down  iEonian  hills,  have 
buried  them  out  of  the  sight  and 
beyond  the  conjecture  of  men  ia 
alluvial  deposit,  and  thmat  out  the 
sea  so  that  the  traveller  who  sets 
out  in  the  direction  of  dassis  to  find 
the  coast  would  have  ten  weaiy 
miles  to  go  over  marsh,  and  pine 
forest,  and  sand  dunes  before  reach- 
ing the  marge  of  the  Adriatic.  One 
of  these  rivers,  the  Montone,  paued 
to  the  north  of  the  town  and  contri« 
buted  much  to  its  military  strengtii, 
till  the  last  century,  when,  in  order 
to  check  the  ravages  of  its  inunda- 
tions, it  was  diverted  from  its  coarse 
and  made  to  join  tho  Ronco  on  the 
south  side.  This  fact  ought  to  be 
remembered  by  one  who  reads  on 
the  spot  the  account  of  Gaston  de 
Foix's  siege  and  battle.  These  rivets, 
among  otliers,  are  alluded  to,  I  take 
it,  in  the  famous  lines  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Francesca  {Inferno,  CanUf 
V.):- 

Siede  la  terra  dove  nata  fai, 
Sulla  marina  dove  il  Po  dittcende. 
Per  aver  pace  coi  seguaci  sui. 

The  commentators  usually  inter- 
pret the  last  words  as  '  tributaries  o£ 
the  Po ;'  but  surely  the  Po  s  tribn- 
taries  liave  nothing  to  do  with  Ba- 
Ycnna,  and  »  seauaci  mean  the 
streams  which  follow  the  Fo*s  lead, 
i.  e.,  flow  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  same  sea.  Otherwise,  tho  words 
coi  seguaci  sut,  would  be  an  otiose 
addition  to  fill  up  the  line,  a  weak- 
ness utterly  alien  to  Dante,  whose 
every  word  is  weighed  and  measured 
and  fitted  to  its  place.  In  any  casfy 
Lord  Byron,  in  his  imitation  of  this 
misinterpreted  passage,  was  not  jus- 
tified in  apostrophismg  the  Po  as 

River  tliat  rollest  by  those  ancient  wslh^ 

the  walls  of  Savenna,  to  wit,  when 
that  river  is  at  least  thirty  miles 
away. 

From  this  digression — if  indeed 
it  be  a  digression  when  on  Italian 
ground  to  speak  of  Dante  — I 
return  to  Sant*  ApoUinaie  m 
Classe.    One  day,  as  soon  m  At 
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fierce  stin  of  August  was  drawing 
towards  the  west,  I  set  out  aloue  to 
visit  the  lonely  church.  The  road 
for  some  distance  is  garnished  with 
a  double  row  of  acacias  on  either 
side.  It  was  once  the  high  street  of 
Cssarea,  and  serves  now  for  a  pas- 
segio  for  the  scanty  remnant  of 
SAvennese  nobility.  A  mile  on  you 
come  to  the  Ponte  Nuovo,  built  over 
the  deep  artificial  bed  of  the  united 
rivers,  and  from  the  summit  of  the 
arch  you  look  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  marsh  traversed  by  a  long  straight 
Toad,  and  bordered  to  the  left  by 
the  dark  pine  wood.  E.ight  in  front, 
two  miles  off,  stands  out  the  church, 
with  its  lofly  campanile.  As  I  pur- 
sued my  way  I  met  now  and  then  a 
group  of  peasants  returning  from 
their  work  of  cutting  the  reeds  and 
rank  grasses  of  the  marsh  land. 
Their  coarse  white  dresses  set  off 
their  swart  complexions.  Whether 
it  be  this  contrast  which  deceives 
the  eye  I  cannot  tell,  but  certainly 
X  never  saw  skins  of  such  deep 
burnt  umber  tint.  An  art-loving 
friend  has  since  told  me  that  he 
^ever  believed  in  Titian's  flesh 
colouring  till  he  had  seen  the  conta- 
dini  of  ilomagna.  Arrived  at  last 
at  the  door  of  the  church  I  found  it 
locked,  and  for  some  time  looked  in 
vain  for  a  custode  or  sacristan.  At 
3ast  I  found  a  rough,  unshorn  pea- 
sant at  work  in  a  neighbouring  out- 
Louse,  and  discovered  that  he  united 
in  his  own  person  those  august  func- 
tions. He  lived,  he  said,  in  the  half 
ruined  grange  hard  by,  and  during 
the  summer  months  quite  alone,  as 
his  family  removed  then  to  the  city 
to  avoid  the  malaria  of  the  marshes. 
TVe  need  not  recur  to  Attila  or  Bar- 
barossa  to  explain  how  the  populous 
city  has  become  a  desert  place ;  the 
very  air  is  pregnant  with  death. 
You  enter  the  church ;  there  are  no 
traces  of  frequent  worshippers,  no 
faint  incense-odours,  lingermg  me- 
mories of  the  sacrifice  duly  and  daily 
offered ;  the  pavement  is  dank  and 
3nouldy,  and  the  chill  air  is  like  that 
of  a  vault.  And  it  is  better  so.  A 
church  in  a  desert  is  a  tomb  and  not 
a  temple.  How  solemn  in  the  fail- 
ing light  looked  the  lines  of  white 
ooTumns,  how  tmearthly  the  grim 
faces  wrought  in  mosaic  on  the 
walls  of  the  apse !  An  emperor,  with 
his  courtiers,  all  dead  and  gone  these 


thirteen  hundred  years !  The  em- 
peror in  question,  says  the  hand* 
uook,  is  Justinian ;  but  in  the  teeth 
of  that  explanation  is  an  inscription 
undemeatn  which  runs  thus : — Con- 
stantinus  major  Imperator — Co»- 
stantii  et  Tiberii  Imperator,  I  am 
at  a  loss,  I  confess,  to  explain,  or 
even  construe,  the  inscription.  Does 
it  mean  Constaniinus  .  .  .pater  Con- 
stantii  et  Tiberii  Imperatorum  ?  I 
have  looked  in  vain  in  Gibbon  for  an 
Emperor  Constantinus  with  two 
sons,  Tiberius  and  Constantius.  The 
walls  of  the  church,  now  bare,  were 
once  covered  with  precious  marbles, 
which  were  stripped  off  by  a  Mala- 
testa  to  adorn  the  monster  church 
at  Bimini,  which  is  unfinished  to 
this  day. 

But  the  gathering  darkness  warns 
me  to  turn  nomeward.  Not  a  soul 
is  to  be  seen  all  along  the  white 
gleaming  road,  not  a  sound  is  heard 
except  the  dismal  chorus  of  frogs, 
thousands  of  which  are  croaking  far 
and  near,  BpcKexcKc^,  Koa^,  Kod(»  On 
either  side  the  way  runs  a  deep 
ditch  rank  with  dull  weeds  and 
seething  with  reptile  life.  I  saw  a 
single  white  lily,  like  a  star  in  the 
dadk  water,  no  inapt  emblem  of  some 
fair  legendary  saint,  sole  in  her 
purity  in  times  of  rapine  and 
wrong. 

The  situation  of  the  other  church, 
Santa  Maria  in  Portofuori,  which  I 
visited  on  a  subsequent  day,  is  by 
no  means  so  impressive,  being  with- 
in the  verge  of  cultivation  and  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  hedge-rows. 
Though  five  hundred  years  junior  to 
St.  Apollinare  it  is  more  dilapidated. 
Close  by  is  a  huge  square  tower, 
with  a  ruinous  top,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  the  Pharos,  or  lighthouse, 
to  the  harbour.  A  tradition  adopted 
by  the  guide-books,  which  assigns  it 
to  the  time  of  Augustus,  is  certainly 
wrong.  It  must  be  more  recent  by 
several  centuries,  a  fact  I  vainly  en- 
deavour to  prove  to  my  Eavennese 
friend  as  wo  plod  our  way  back  to 
the  city  through  miry  roads  bor- 
dered by  poplars  and  redolent  of 
soaking  hemp.  We  re-enter  th^ 
city  by  the  southern  gate,  and  find 
ourselves  in  the  main  street,  travers- 
ing the  whole  town,  which  is  Byron's 
only  justification  for  applying  the 
epithet  *  wide*  to  the  streets  of  Ba- 
venna.    We  pass  on  the  right  the 
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churcli  of  Sainta  Maria  in  Cittii,  a 
modem  cdifico,  and  out  of  place 
licre ;  then  we  come  to  the  church 
of  St.  Apollinare  in  Citt^  which  dis- 
putes with  its  namesake  in  the 
marsh  the  honour  of  possessing  the 
saint's  bones.  The  one  shows  his 
sacrophagus,  the  other  maintains  its 
claim  by  a  series  of  elaborate  in- 
scriptions. A  few  stops  further  and 
we  stand  before  a  fragment  of  wall, 
with  two  or  three  pillars  and  a  semi- 
circular recess  above.  Let  in  to  the 
wall  below  is  a  porphyry  bath.  Be- 
hold the  remams  of  the  palace  of 
the  Ca?sars  and  Theodoric !  In  the 
neighbouring  church  is  a  rude  re- 
presentation in  mosaic  of  the  palace 
as  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  Exarchs. 
The  palace  of  Theodoric  reminds  us 
of  his  tomb,  and  as  there  is  still  an 
hour  of  daylight  we  beg  the  reader 
to  accompany  us  so  far  in  our  walk. 
IFollowinff  still  the  main  street,  we 
come  to  me  church  of  St  John  the 
Evangelist,  in  which  there  is  a 
chapel  whose  roof  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  of  Giotto,  still  fresh  in 
colour,  full  of  beauty  and  repose. 
It  was  Dante  who  suggested  to  the 
Polentani,  then  lords  of  Bavenna,  to 
Bend  for  his  friend  Giotto  and  em- 
ploy him  in  the  decoration  of  the 
city.  Several  other  frescoes  in  vari- 
ous convents  and  churches  are  attri- 
buted to  him,  but  they  are  for  the 
most  part  ruined  beyond  redemp- 
tion, and  of  the  others  none  show 
the  master  hand  so  eminently  as  the 
figures  in  the  church  of  St.  John. 
A  few  hundred  yards  more  bring 
us  to  the  northern  gate,  the  Porta 
Serrata,  so  called  because  it  was 
once  blocked  up  by  tlie  Venetians, 
though  it  has  been  wide  open  these 
throo  centuries  past.  Tnis  side  of 
the  city  presents  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  other.  There  all  is  barren, 
here  all  is  fertile.  Fields  of  Indian 
com  and  hemp,  little  homesteads 
nestling  among  acacias  and  fruit 
trees,  thick  hedge-rows  set  with 
poplars,  and  green  shady  lanes  meet 
us  m  our  walk.  Scarce  a  mile  from 
the  gate  wc  dip  down  into  a  green 
hollow  between  acacias  which  brings 
ns  in  front  of  the  tomb  of  the  great 
Goth. 

We  have  to  thank  Eugbne  Beau* 
hamais  for  clearing  out  the  soil  which 
had  accumulated  roimd  the  build- 
ing, and  for  erecting  a  flight  of  steps 


by  which  the  upper  story  is  made 
accessible.  The  lower  story  is  soma 
feet  below  the  surface  still,  and, when 
I  saw  it,  was  filled  with  water.  The 
domed  top  is  composed  of  one  single 
stone,  the  lifting  of  which  eren  now 
would  tax  our  mechanical  skill  to 
the  utmost.  There  can  be  no  doabt 
that  the  ashes  of  Theodorio  were 
placed  hero,  and  were  scattered  to 
the  winds  by  the  triumphant  Ca- 
tholics after  they  had  nnally  put 
down  the  Arians,  and  dared  to  be 
insolent.  What  place  they  occupied 
in  the  building,  and  why  the  said 
building  is  of  two  stories,  are  ques- 
tions fiercely  debated  among  the 
ffenus  irritabile  of  antiquaries.  The 
porphyry  bath  before  mentioned  WM 
found  near  the  tomb,  and  the  wise- 
acres immediately  conjectured  tint 
it  had  contained  the  kmg's  remaini, 
and  had  been  placed  on  the  centre 
of  the  roof  outside !  Others  with 
more  probability  have  supposed  that 
it  was  placed  in  a  kind  or  recess  ia 
the  upper  story,  where  a  little  alter 
now  stands.  Howevery  on  examin- 
ing closely  the  structure  I  found 
that  this  recess  was  of  a  different 
stone  from  the  rest.  I,  therefore^ 
suppose  that  when  the  Catholici 
ejected  the  king's  remains,  originaUy 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  upper 
apartment,  they  turned  it  into  a 
cnurch,  and  built  the  recess  in  ques- 
tion for  an  altar.  The  lower  stoiy 
was  perhaps  destined  for  a  bi^ 
tistery,  and  the  porphyry  batii  may 
have  served  for  a  font,  as,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  it  does  in  St.  John 
at  Eome. 

This  is  a  drydiscnssion,  m^ 
so  if  you  please  we  will  stop  at  the 
next  cocomeria  and  quench  onr 
thirst.  What  is  a  cocomeria,  isf 
you  P  Do  you  not  see  by  the  road- 
side that  rude  hut  made  of  matthy 
and  thatched  with  reeds,  in  the  little 
plot  of  ground  where  the  water- 
melons grow  P  '  A  lodge  in  a  gardoi 
of  cucumbers,'  as  the  Bible  sayi. 
Our  friend  the  cooomeraio,  who  was 
preparing  to  retire  for  the  nigfatk 
jumps  out  at  our  call,  and  draws  up 
from  the  well  where  it  had  been  put 
to  cool  a  water-melon  of  ginntio 
size,  for  which  we  pay  a  sum  miini- 
tcsimally  small. 

If  I  had  mentioned  the  lions  of 
Eavenna  in  due  order,  I  ought  to 
have  given  precedence  to  the    *~~ 
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forest,  tkat  immemorial  wood 
which  Dante  and  Boccacio,  and 
Dryden  and  Byron,  have  made 
BO  famous  through  the  world.  The 
pine  is  the  weed  of  the  country,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  bit  of  dry  ground 
there  a  pine  is  sure  to  grow.  The 
forest  is  a  narrow  belt,  varying  from 
one  to  three  miles  in  breadth,  ex- 
tending along  the  shore  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Po  to  where  the  Apen- 
nines approach  the  Adriatic,  in- 
tersected here  and  there  by  lagunes 
and  marshes  and  sand-hills.  Many 
an  evening  I  walked  there  witn 
Pante  or  Boccacio  in  hand,  and  sat 
on  the  dry  grass,  in  spite  of  the 
warnings  1  received  from  my  Ra- 
venna friends  to  beware  of  the 
Tipers,  whose  bite  was  death  to  any 
man  unprovided  with  the  balsam  of 
Orvieto — ^an  infallible  remedy  which 
I  was  told  men  always  took  with 
them  when  out  shooting,  to  apply  to 
themselves  or  their  dogs.  I  never 
saw  a  viper,  only  once  or  twice  a 
large  harmless  snake ;  but  I  confess 
to  an  uncomfortable  sensation  when 
close  by  me  virides  rubum  dimovere 
lacerUB,  I  was  somewhat  disap- 
pointed in  the  size  of  the  pines;  they 
are,  it  seems,  cut  down  periodically, 
and  none  spared  for  the  sake  of  their 
picturesque  beauty,  so  that  you 
might  seek  '  the  forest  through'  and 
iind  not  a  single  tree  to  match  those 
in  the  gardens  about  Bome.  In  the 
most  ancient  forest  of  Italy  there 
are  no  old  trees.  However,  a  pine 
is  not  like  beech  or  plane  ;  it  never 
looks  young,  and  1  found  many  a 
single  tree  and  many  a  group  which 
would  be  fine  subiectB  £r  an  artist. 
The  ground  is  plentifully  covered 
with  L  undergrowth  of  pykcanthxu. 
and  clematis,  and  juniper,  and  wild 
vine,  not  to  mention  the  familiar  and 
ubiquitous  blackberry.  There  were 
many  flowers  with  strong  aromatic 
odours,  which  I  had  never  seen  be- 
fore, and  also  many  which  we  con- 
stantly see  in  our  own  fields  and 
lanes  at  home,  looking  up  in  our 
faces,  quite  old  friends,  though  we 
never  think  of  asking  their  names. 

The  Campo  Santo,  where  many 
generations  of  Eavenna's  citizens 
sleep,  is  on  the  borders  of  the  forest, 
amid  fitting  solitude  and  silence. 
One  Sunday  I  extended  my  walk  as 
far  as  the  modem  Porto,  eight  miles 
away.    The  road,  after  crossing  the 


forest,  traverses  an  unlovely  swamp. 
On  each  side  tamarisks  have  beea 
planted  to  prevent  the  sand  of  which, 
it  consists  being  blown  away  by  the 
wind.  The  Po^to  is  a  miserable 
place,  consisting  of  a  dogana,  a 
wretched  public-house,  and  two  or 
three  cottages  for  the  custom  col- 
lectors and  their  families.  Add  to 
this  it  is  very  malarious,  as  the  com- 
plexions of  the  inhabitants  suffi- 
ciently testified.  During  the  siege 
of  Venice,  in  1849,  the  port  was 
crowded  with  craft  of  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  which  were  emploved  in 
victualling  the  city  from  the  rich, 
granaries  of  Bomagna,  but  since 
that  exceptional  period  its  trade 
has  become  as  stagnant  as  its 
waters.  On  the  day  in  ques- 
tion, however,  the  place  was  the 
scene  of  unwonted  festivity,  being 
some  saint's  day  or  other.  There 
was  a  crowd  of  thirty  or  forty  as- 
sembled by  the  canal  side,  ana  the 
landlord  of  the  public-house  was 
playing  cards  with  his  elder  guests. 
The  scene  which  attracted  the  crowd 
was  ilgiuoco  dell*  oca — *  the  game  of 
the  goose* — which  I  will  briefly  de- 
scri^.  A  rope  running  over  a 
pulley  at  either  side  is  stretched 
across  the  canal;  to  the  centre  a 
goose  is  hung  dangling  by  the  legs, 
with  its  head  cu>wnwurds.  The 
feathers  have  been  previously 
plucked  from  the  poor  bird's  neck. 
One  after  another  the  boys  who  are 
competitors  for  the  prize  jump  into 
the  water,  and  get  hold  of  the 
goose's  neck  and  hold  on  as  tight  as 
they  can.  The  men  on  the  bank 
who  have  charge  of  the  rope  pull  it 
up  and  down,  so  that  the  goose  and 
boy  are  now  swinging  high  in  air, 
and  now  dipped  toIow  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  is  continued  till 
the  goose's  head  is  fairly  pulled  off*, 
and  the  boy  who  has  held  on  longest 
is  declared  victor.  A  truly  humane 
and  Christian  way  of  celebrating 
the  feast  of  Saint  What's-his-name. 
There  was  also  a  sack-race,  which  I 
before  supposed  to  be  a  peculiarly 
British  sport.  I  forewent  the  plea- 
sure of  witnessing  it  for  the  sake  of 
a  bath  in  the  Adriatic.  As  I  was 
preparing  for  a  walk  back,  I  met  two 
gentlemen  with  whom  I  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  at  the  Cafi^  in  Ba- 
venna,  and  they  politely  ofiered  me 
a  seat  in  their  carrozza.    It  was. 
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they  told  me,  of  the  forma  Inalese, 
This  *  carriage  of  the  English  lorm,' 
resembled  a  dog-cart,  inasmuch  as 
it  would  accommodate  four  persons 
fiitting  back  to  back,  but  it  nad  no 
springs  or  cushions,  and  you  had  to 
set  your  feet  upon  something  like 
the  cording  of  a  bed.  The  harness, 
too,  was  of  ropes.  iN^evertheless 
the  horse  stepped  out  well,  and 
brought  us  in  an  hour's  time  to  the 
city  gates.  By  ingeniously  dove- 
tailing our  elbows  we  contrived  to 
escape  being  jolted  out. 
The  Cafe  degli  Speech!  in  the 

J)rincij)al  piazza,  kept  by  a  Neapo- 
itan,  is  tne  place  of  resort  for  all 
the  better  sort  of  Eavennese.  The 
term  'better  sort*  has  in  Italy  a 
wider  signification  than  in  our  free 
and  exclusive  land.  It  comprised 
at  Ravenna  the  Capitano  dei  Pinan^ 
zieri,  or  principal  exciseman  of  the 
place,  who  usea  to  sip  his  coffee  and 
smoke  his  cigar  w^ith  the  longest- 
descended  noble  quite  familiarly. 
The  last  evening  of  my  stay  this  poor 
fellow  had  been  sitting  with  the  rest 
of  us,  and  had  not  gone  twenty 
yards  from  the  door,  when,  as  he 
crossed  the  end  of  a  dark  lampless 
street,  an  unknown  assassin  rushed 
out  and  stabbed  him  in  the  side, 
Tlie  weapon,  which  was  left  in  the 
wound,  was  a  peasant's  knife  lashed 
to  a  bit  of  heavy  wood,  that  the 
blow  might  reach  home.  I  learnt 
afterwards  tliat  he  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  wound,  the  muri* 
derer  remaining  undiscovered  and 
imguessed  at.  I  had  brought 
letters  of  introduction  to  a  few 
of  the  residents,  and  they,   com- 

Sassionating  my  loneliness,  intro- 
uced  me  of  an  evening  at  the  caf^ 
to  almost  every  body.  A  stranger 
who  pays  more  than  a  flying  -visit  is 
sufficiently  rare  to  be  an  object  of 
Bome  curiosity.  So  I  got  to  know 
nearly  all  I  cared  to  know  in  Ea- 
venna.  There  are  a  few  of  the  old 
provincial  noblesse  still  left,  their 
vast  palaces,  as  I  fancy,  a  world  too 
wide  for  their  shrunk  fortunes  ;  of 
these  the  Easponi  family  is  chief. 
One  of  them  married  a  daughter  of 
Murat;  his  two  sons  were  among 
the  habitues  of  the  Cafe  degU 
Specchi. 

There  are  also  the  Gambas,  whose 
name  Byron  has  familiarized  us 
with.     My  chief  friends  were  the 


Count  Alessandro  C — » whoae  kind^ 
ness  in  lionizing  me  oyer  his  natiTe 
town,  which  he  had  rarely  quitted* 
and  of  which  he  knew  every  stone^ 
was  imbounded ;  the  artist.  Signer 

M ,  whose  sketch  of  the  pineta 

is  before  me  as  I  write;   the  Dr. 

F ,  who  bore  the  troubles  of  the 

time  with  such  philosophic  calm^ 
Don  Paolo,  the  librarian,  a  kind 
and  courteous  priest.  But  I  am 
forgetting  my  readers ;  what  to  me 
are  pleasant  memories  are  but  names 
to  you. 

There  was  one  acquaintance  of  a 
humbler  class,  assistant  in  the 
library,  who  was  very  useful  and 
obliging.  He  took  groat  pride  in 
his  connexion  with  Lord  Byron  ;  be 
had  been  an  apprentice  to  his 
lordship's  tailor.  Whether  it  was 
the  indirect  services  thus  rendered 
to  literature  which  obtain€>d  him  his 
post  in  the  library,  I  know  not.  He 
insisted  upon  introducing  me  to  the 
tailor  himself,  now  an  octogenarian, 
who  has  many  anecdotes  of  the  poet. 
Among  others  he  said  that  the  first 
order  his  lordship  gave  him  was  for 
forty  pairs  of  trousers,  all  of  which, 
I  was  glad  to  hear,  he  paid  for. 
While  Byron  stayed  at  Havenna  he 
used  nine  hundred  hraccie  of  gold 
lace  for  his  liveries.  I  met  many 
other  persons  who  were  eager  to  tell 
me  anecdotes  of  my  great  country- 
man. He  seems  by  his  eccentricities 
and  bounties  to  have  made  an  inde- 
lible impression  upon  both  rich  and 
poor,  and  will  henceforth  divide 
with  Dante  the  hero-worship  of  the 
city.  "VMien  he  first  went  to  lU- 
venna  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
house,  then  an  inn,  close  to  Dante's 
tomb  and  the  church  of  San  Fran- 
cesco; afterwards  he  removed  to 
the  Palazzo  Guiccioli,  now  Basponi, 
not  far  from  the  Church  of  San 
Yitale.  The  house  of  Dante,  let  the 
handbooks  say  what  they  please, 
exists  no  longer,  nor  is  there  any 
memory  of  it.  The  house  of  tiw 
Polentani  majr  very  likely  have  been 
in  the  site  assigned,  but  no  one  can 
read  attentively  the  account  of 
Dante's  funeral  by  Boocacio  with- 
out seeing  that  he  had  a  separate 
house  of  his  own.  The  narrov 
house  he  has  now  is,  as  Byron  de- 
scribes it,  '  more  neat  than  aolenm,' 
but  what  architect  could  huild  • 
monument  commensurate  with  the 
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ma^ficence  of  his  fame  P  I  passed 
it  every  day  in  my  way  to  the  hbrary 
(which  is  in  the  CoUe^io,  once  a  c(»i- 
yent).  There  I  had  a  little  quiet 
recess  appropriated  to  me,  the  win- 
dow of  which  looked  south-west 
oyer  the  plain,  dark  green  with  trees 
and  maize,  to  the  blue  Apennines  ris- 
ing ridge  upon  ridge.  On  the  lowest 
and  nearest  the  white  villages  and 
dark  woods  could  be  clearly  seen ; 


the  highest  and  farthest  was  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  a  faint 
vapour  on  the  horizon.  I  looked  to 
them  with  longing  eye,  hoping  when 
my  task  was  done  to  escape  from 
the  monotony  of  the  plain  to  their 
breezy  heights. 

At  last  my  task  is  done.  With  a 
light  heart,  yet  not  without  a  touch 
of  regret,  I  bid  farewell  to  Eavenna, 


ME.  BEETLETON  BEOWN  AND  HIS  AMEEICAN  TOTJE. 

BEETLETON  BEOWN  has  left  his  home, 
For  a  venture  across  the  seas ; 
Some  there  are  who  cheerfully  roam. 
Some  who  repose  at  their  ease. 

Beetleton  Brown  is  bound  for  New  York 

In  the  Sons  of  Liberty  packet ; 
His  pantaloons  are  padded  with  cork. 

He  is  cased  in  a  floating  jacket. 

Safe  from  the  sea  he  reaches  his  goal—* 

One  Hiram  Doolittle's  store : 
Tremor  and  wrath  perplex  his  soul ; 

IJe  votes  his  journey  a  bore ; 

Por  he  has  miles  and  miles  to  go 

On  a  perilous  migration, 
To  a  prairie  town,  which  lies  below 

The  westernmost  location. 

Where  Hiram  Doolittle's  eldest  son 

Is  vending  grocer's  wares ; 
Ponder  and  shot  for  the  trapper's  gun. 

Haunches  and  skins  of  bears. 

Doolittle's  son  is  a  very  cool  hand— » 
'Tis  but  two  years  ag:o, 
(Much  to  the  elder  Doolittle's  woe,) 
While  apprentic'd  to  *  Lawyer  Dison,* 
He  had  taken  a  Midsummer  holiday, 
And  with  modest  ease,  had  lengthen'd  his  stay. 
Hunting  the  prairie  bison. 
He  at  a  venture  stak'd  out  the  land. 
He,  with  a  small  and  resolute  band, 
Had  this  very  location  settled  and  plann'd— » 
This  very  location,  *  Smoky  Hill* — 
'Mid  a  solitude  dreary,  vast,  and  still. 
Some  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  settler's  quarters, 
.  '  An  eminence  rising  out  of  the  plains. 
Verdant  and  fed  by  the  mountain  rains ; 
Fring'd  with  the  alder  and  stunted  thorn. 
Swept  by  a  stream  which  was  headlong  borne 
To  the  mighty  Arkansas'  waters.' 
'Twas  a  thriving  place,  was  *  Smoky  Hill ;' 
They'd  built  a  torge  and  established  a  mill — 
They'd  a  parson  and  lawyer  of  grace  and  skill — 
Two  democrats  fierce  from  TomkinsviUe — 
A  printer,  who  thought  himself  lucky 
To  be  own  correspondent  by  weekly  mail 
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(Of  all  that  was  g08sipp*d  fresh  or  stale, 

!Ilie  price  of  honej,  caeese,  or  ale,) 

To  the  FreedonCi  Flaa  of  Kentuctr.  * 

But  though  'twas  a  colony  well  to  do. 

Some  of  me  housewives  look*d  very  blue. 

When  they  thought  of  a  want — 

An  unsatisned  want — 

Of  the  Hygiene  font, 

Whence  they  could  draw  Esculapian  aid ; 

In  case  the  grim  shade 

Should  this  far  region  but  chance  to  invade ; 

When  they  found  they  were  hundreds  of  miles  from  a  doctor. 

Pillule  or  potion, 

Unguent  or  lotion, 

A  chemist,  herbal,  or  drug  concoctor. 

So  Doolittle*s  son  acquainted  his  sire 

That  the  price  of  a  medical  man  was  higher 

Than  liquors,  or  guns,  or  clothing  attire. 

Hitherwards  journeyed  Beetleton  Brown ; 

He  had  reach'd  the  uttermost  western  town. 

Lately  located  helow  Swamp  Vale, 

(The  farthest  branch  of  the  Illinois  rail,) 

Quite  out  of  any  society's  pale. 

Either  those  who  prefer  or  reject  Adam's  ale ; 

Whence  a  troop  of  settlers  with  well-fiU'd  wains. 

Sheep  and  swine. 

Horses  and  kine. 

Were  happily  bound  for  the  wide-spread  plains 

Beneath  the  oasis,  '  Smoky  Hill ;' 

They  form  the  party  he  ought  to  have  caught. 

Ere  he  left  New  York  on  ms  lonely  walk ; 

Lank  and  thin. 

There  are  three  merry  lads  of  the  Doolittle  kin — 

There  is  Colonel  Spike, 

And  his  son.  Long  Mike, 

And  a  malcontent  loafer, '  croaking  WilL' 

Sometimes  afoot,  or  jolting  along 
In  the  low-cover*d,  broad-wheel'd  waggon, 
He  can  hear  the  colonel's  cheerful  song ; 
Long  Mike  empties  the  flagon — 
Cro^dn^  Will  tells  truculent  tales : 
Snakes  m  the  grass,  and  venomous  snails — 
The  cougar,  the  wolf,  and  the  grizzly  bear — 
The  drought  from  the  sun — the  damp  of  the  air — 
The  Blackfoot  Indians  never  spare. 
They  eat  their  captives,  dark  or  fair. 
They  roast  them  with  a  gourmand* s  care- 
Gastritis,  bronchitis,  and  peritonitis— 
I've  had  them  all — you'll  nave  your  share.' 
You  may  fancy  a  Cockney,  cognominis'd  Brown, 
Didn't  quietly  gulp  such  a  history  down ; 
With  a  piteous  yawn  and  a  desperate  firown. 
He  mus  d  of  St.  Paul's  and  the  famous  old  town — 
The  crowds  and  the  streets — ^the  bustle  and  din — 
Each  intimate  haunt — each  cosy  old  inn-— 
Joe's — Simpson's — the  Shades — Dr.  Johnson's— -the  CeDan— » 
Casinos — the  Musical  Unions — (not  Ella's) — 
And  fifty  delights  which  a  London  apprentice, 
!Night  and  day  will  pursue,  when  for  pleasure  his  bent  is. 
He  wish'd  himself  back  in  the  crowd  of  Cheaptide, 
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Or  on  Finsbury  payement,  deaxilj  and  wide. 
He  wish'd  he  was  taking  his  afternoon  ride 
On  the  omnibus  bound  from  the  bells  of  St.  Bride 
To  £ennington-gate,  where  the  Browns  still  reside. 

Seven  days  more,  and  their  goal  will  be  won ; 
They've  ample  store,  they've  a  pleasant  run 
By  the  course  of  a  stream  transparent  and  sweet. 
Cool  for  the  cattle's  wayworn  feet. 
With  the  caves  on  the  banks  as  a  still  retreat. 
From  the  dewy  night,  and  the  noonday  heat. 

Glance,  if  you  will,  at  their  evening  meal — 
Oatcakes  and  steaks— 
Steaks  from  a  buffalo  shot  by  the  colonel, 
(Keenest  of  shots,  says  tiie  Smohtf  HiU  Journal^) 
Which  Beetleton  turns  with  a  couple  of  sticks. 
On  the  cotton-log  embers  heating  the  bricks 
Where  the  dough  is  baked  and  the  hominy  dried 
Potatoes — roasted,  and  boiled,  and  fried—- 
There's  an  Irish  stew  in  the  pot  aufeu. 
Which  one  of  the  Doolittles  swears  will  do 
Whilst  the  colonel's  wife  and  Croaking  Will, 
(Whose  eyes  are  solemnly  fixed  on  the  erill) 
Are  handmg  round  to  th  expectant  souls. 
Platters  and  trenchers,  spoons  and  bowls. 

How  they  relish  their  food !  how  the  appetite  keen 
Of  a  nomadic  tramp  licks  the  platter  clean : 
Hound  goes  the  grog,  the  arrack,  and  brandy, 
Beetleton's  flask  is  notably  handy  : 
To  the  colonel's  song  they  troll  out  a  chorucH- 
'  The  soul  and  its  day  are  moist  and  porous. 
All  nature  drinks,  and  the  grog's  before  us.' 

Tis  the  dead  of  night — not  a  sound  is  heard. 
The  clouds  are  dark,  for  the  moon  is  blurr'd 
With  flakes  of  a  rainy  mist : 
The  wind  sweeps  sadljr  along  the  ^ass. 
And  moans  like  the  priest  at  midmght  mass, 
For  one  who  has  ceased  to  exist : 

Beetleton  snores  like  the  deep  bassoon, 

(A  drony,  fitful,  lachrymose  tune) 

Or  a  pig  on  his  back  in  balmy  June : 

He  dreams  of  the  land  of  his  birth. 

He  dreams  he  is  dressing  to  go  to  a  ball. 

His  tie  and  collar  are  much  too  small. 

And  he  struggles  to  loosen  their  girth  : 

He  shakes  like  a  rat  in  the  grip  of  a  stoat — 

He  wakes  !  for  a  hand  is  clinching  his  throat 

With  a  giant's  grasp, — ^he  essays  to  gasp. 

And  scream  himself  free  from  the  horrible  dream. 

No  dream  i'faita,  for  he's  dragged  into  view 

Of  a  midnight  maraud  and  a  wild  halloo. 

Shots  and  shouts,  and  the  savage's  yell. 

The  colonel  is  roaring  epithets  fell. 

Loafer  Will  is  ra^g  *  like  mad,' 

Some 'Indian  crittur's  out  on  the  pad. 

Arrant,  resistless  sons  of  plunder. 

Are  down  on  the  camp  as  sudden  as  thunder. 

Such  a  swarm :  like  the  bees  on  a  chestnut  cone  I 

Such  thews  and  sinew  I  such  mnfde  and  bone ! 
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So,  maugre  the  stoutness,  valour,  and  skill 

Of  the  Colonel,  the  Doolittles,  Mike  and  Will, 

The  whites  are  o'ermastercd,  strapped  and  tied> 

With  inflexible  thongs  of  a  buffalo  hide. 

Each  transferred  to  a  mounted  chief: 

Tis  Will's  belief  they're  a  Blackfoot  tribe, 

Who'll  keep'em  alive  in  hopes  of  a  bribe. 

There's  ample  spoil,  with  tne  com  and  rifles^ 

Blue  ruin,  tobacco,  and  emigrants*  trifles, 

And  a  pack  or  portmanteau,  with  buck-leather  flaps. 

Part  of  the  venturesome  Beetleton's  traps. 

A  motley  cortege  they  advance  o'er  the  plain. 

With  a  silent  tramp  till  morning  wane. 

When  the  vanguard  enters  a  village  of  huts. 

Heeds  and  mud  on  pinewood  struts, 

Whence  uglj  children  and  uglier  squaws 

Burst  into  sight  like  a  flight  of  daws. 

Screaming  like  old  Lady  Green's  macaws. 

Dishevelled  and  bare. 

Their  arms  in  the  air, 

With  yells  and  grimaces,  and  passionate  cries. 

They  shriek  out  a  welcome  of  wild  surprise. 

Swiftly  the  spoil,  the  clothes  and  the  guns, 

Are  tossed  in  a  heap  by  the  thieving  Huns — 

The  cattle  are  led  to  the  village  leas — 

The  captives  unbound  are  huned  to  the  ground. 

Beetleton  stares  with  a  grim  despair, 

Tremors  and  qualms  unoend  his  Knees  ; 

The  Colonel  and  Will  ferociously  swear. 

And  freed  from  their  gyves, 

Are  freshning  their  fives : — 

*Tis  in  vain — for  the  ring  don't  relish  the  sport ; 

They're  howled  at,  hunted,  hustled  and  caught ; 

While  rough-ready  hands  examine  the  wares. 

Just  as  a  custom-house  officer  tears 

Out  your  traps, 

When,  in  spite  of  your  prayers. 

He  scents  either  Lau  de  Cologne  or  Schnaps. 

The  delight  of  all  eyes  is  the  leather  portmanteau, ' 
A  relic  as  strange  as  the  helm  at  Otranto ; 
They  loosen  its  clasps  with  inquisitive  haste — 
A  score  of  blue  packets !  three  pots  of  paste  I 
Black  and  red  placards,  full  six  feet  high. 
An  advice  to  the  world  !  Try !  every  one  try ! ! 
Aldborough's  ointment  and  Aldborough's  puis. 
By  royal  appointment — a  cure  for  all  uls  ! ! ! 
Loss  of  appetite,  honour,  or  money,  or  name, 
Life  itself  and  its  aim. 
Attested  by  thousands  and  thousands  of  cases. 
In  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of  places. 
****** 

Still  as  stocks  and  stones  they  stand. 
Staring  with  a  wild  surprise : 
Such  as  smote  the  Ethiop  band, 
Meeting  the  Medusa's  eyes. 

****** 

None  of  them  move,  till  a  brave,  in  disdain, 
Eagerly  snatches  a  crimson  bill. 
Envelops  his  loins,  and  stalks  with  a  train : 
Beetleton  groans  to  malcontent  Will : 
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'  That  a  proclamation  prepared  to  hum 
Polite  society  pale  ana  mum, 
Should  cover  a  half-naked  savage's  back/ 
But  a  transfer  is  presently  made  of  the  pack. 
For  three  of  the  ^rocere*  nobles  or  nobs, 
Distinguish'd  in  all  the  most  murd'rous  jobs^ 
Determined,  with  greedy  cadaverous  eyes, 
Each  his  own  choice  and  particular  prize ; 
And  amid  a  noisy,  apocryphal  jargon, 
A  puzzle  to  Eawlinson,  Madden,  or  Waagen, 
Eetreat  to  their  huts  to  examine  their  bargain. 

The  warrior  to  whom  Mr.  Brown  is  assign*d 
(He's  throng'd  again  with  his  pack  behind)^ 
Is  aged  and  lame,  decrepid  ana  blind ; 
Minus  one  eye,  like  the  great  Polypheme, 
Very  deaf,  very  grave,  but  can  hallo  and  scream 
Like  a  Bacchanal  tinker  or  hungry  hyaena ; 
No  vulture  or  wolf  can  be  meaner  or  leaner. 
Nicknamed  the  '  Grey  Bat,'  for  his  fierceness  and  canning. 
As  astute  for  his  '  fee'  as  Scarlett  or  Dunning. 
He's  a  widower,  left  with  a  fair  nubile  «rl, 
(So  fortune  oft  favours  a  pig  with  a  pearl.) 
ipicture  Janita  a  rich  coppered  belle, 
Her  voice  had  a  tremulous  musical  spell ; 
Pull  beaming  eyes,  like  a  Persian  eazelle, 
And  glossy  jet  curls,  which  wavingly  fell 
O'er  cheeks  full  as  plump  as  a  ripe  jargonelle  ; 
Her  dress,  Western  fashion  would  fancy  too  simple- 
No  corset  or  hood,  no  mantle  or  whimple, 
'Twas  a  costume  of  ease, ' 

It  cover'd  her  hips,  and  fell  down  to  her  knees — 
An  embroidered  chemise, 

Whilst  behind  from  her  shoulders  depended  a  ^uilt, 
Pring'd  with  feathers  and  shells,  and  beads  double  gilt. 

Arriv'd  at  his  hut,  the  greedy  old  screw. 

With  an  eye  and  a  hand  hke  a  Whitechapel  Jew, 

Passes  his  prizes  in  eager  review 

(The  malcontent  loafer  is  one  of  the  two) ; 

Scans  with  eager  precision, 

Their  cheer  and  condition. 

Prom  the  crown  of  the  hat  to  the  sole  of  the  shoe. 

How  he  peers  o'er  the  pack,  ev'ry  comer  and  chink. 
Takes  a  taste  of  the  paste. 

Tries  the  pills  and  the  ointment,  his  oxide  of  zinc ! 
Bestows  on  each  mouthful  a  lunatic  wink. 
And  roars  with  delight,  like  a  dustman  in  drink. 
'  Eat,'  said  the  Loa&r,  '  take  and  cat, 
Such  is  the  aged  Eagle's  meat ; 
By  its  art  the  White  Man's  sage. 
Offers  an  eternal  age, 
Pree  from  ache,  disease,  or  pain- 
Let  my  father  take  again.* 
Sicken'd  and  surfeited  tumbles  the  loon. 
Declining  at  length  in  a  stupified  swoon. 
Like  a  mariner  struck  by  a  tropical  noon, — 
Gaping  and  listless,  bowilder'd,  jejune, 
He  coDs  himself  up  like  an  aged  racoon. 

The  Loafer  will  lan^h, 

'Twas  his  crafty  and  hypocritical  chaff 
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That  had  piqu*d  such  glattony. 
Beetle  ton,  spite  of  his  comraae's  jeers. 
Is  trying  to  calm  Janita's  fears. 
Pale  in  amazement,  she, 
Anon  as  her  sire  in  slumber  is  drown  *d, 
The  Loafer  and  Beetleton  forage  around. 
Sensibly  moved  by  a  hunger  profound, 
Kear  a  whole  day  in  captivity  bound, 
Kear  a  whole  day  since  they  sat  at  the  mound 
Enjoying  a  meal  with  festivity  crowned. 
Little,  I  ween,  did  they  gain  by  their  quest. 
Till  the  timid  Janita  discloses  the  best 
Of  the  household  store. 

There's  the  ham  of  a  bear  stow'd  over  the  door ; 
A  pot  of  honey  and  cakes  of  maize, 
And  a  bottle  of  rum,  their  senses  to  daze. 
Simple  the  meal,  hungry  the  men, 
Kij^ht  is  shrouding  mountain  and  glen. 
With  sticks  and  leaves  they  kindle  a  lire. 
And  sit  and  smoke  to  their  heart's  desire. 
Beetleton  paints  their  probable  fate, 
The  Loafer  is  cool,  and  content  to  wait- 
He  has  ample  time  to  deliberate. 
He  measures  the  chief  with  a  knowing  glance, 
'  It's  sartinly  something  more  than  a  trance. 
If  aught  should  happen, 
I'm  never  caught  napping ! 
We're  newly  got,  and  a  welcome  prize, 
I  dessay  the  envy  of  neighbouring  eyes.' 

Hark !  what  howls  and  yells  of  despair. 

Catamount,  leopard,  or  wolf  in  his  lair. 

Could  not  a  wilder  frenzy  declare ! 

'Tis  the  chief  in  the  spasms,  cramps,  and  throes. 

Such  as  a  too  daring  epicure  knows. 

After  a  surfeit  of  turtle  and  punch, 

Stew'd  oysters  at  supper,  a  lobster  at  lunch. 

Pine-apple,  pear,  or  muscatel  bunch, 

A  tarragon  salad,  or  perigord  pie, 

A  dish  of  baked  lampreys,  or  delicate  fry. 

Of  entrailles  de  veau  or  child  of  the  sty. 

'Tis  the  chief,  he  will  presently  iinish  his  woes ; 

Who  such  a  drop-scene  cares  to  expose? 

Wonder  and  fear  check  the  savages'  breath, 

As  the  news  is  declared  of  the  chieftain's  death; 

Earnest  and  solemn  debate  ensues, 

Who  shall  stand  in  the  dead  man's  shoes? 

Who  shall  retain  his  plunder  and  gain  ? 

What  shall  they  do  with  his  captives  twain? 

Shall  they  be  beaten,  or  eaten,  or  slain  ? 

The  question  is  solved  by  the  captives*  flight ; 

They  are  gone  and  away  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 

The  Loafer,  whose  readiness  nothing  can  dim, 

Has  shaped  their  course  for  a  fork  or  limb 

Of  the  river,  where  fleets  may  safely  swim. 

Mississippi  the  great,  the  father  of  waters. 

If  streams  are  maids  and  damsels  fountains, 

Weird  from  the  hearts  of  the  giant  mountains, 

'Tis  the  father  of  I  don't  know  how  many  daughters. 

They've  reach'd  Arkansas,  wayworn  and  sore, 

Where  the  Loafer's  relatives  keep  a  stpre. 
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Here  they  recniit  and  reDlenish  their  meaiiat 

Till  Beetleton  starts  for  jNew  Orleans. 

His  sorrows  are  ended.    He's  homeward  bound, 

In  the  barque  Mary  Anne, '  well  timbered  and  sound.* 

'Tis  a  year  since  their  flight — Janita,  forlorn, 

Is  ceaselessly  weeping,  daylight  and  dawn. 

Ceaselessly  weeping,  like  Kiobe,  she 

Can  never  relinquish  Beetleton  B. 

His  image  is  fixedly  stamp'd  in  her  heart 

Since  the  start 

Which  the  detenus  made.    Till  Fortune,  the  jade. 

Despatched  to  her  aid,  a  showman  r^iown'd  in  tJie  novelty 

trade. 
Who  is  prowling  about  for  a  vast  exhibition. 
To  illustrate  clearly  the  race  and  condition 
Of  the  few  aborigines  left  in  the  world. 
Straight  hair*d  or  currd. 
Perhaps  to  discover  the  proximate  link 
For  the  savans  who  thinir, 

To  their  shame,  that  the  man  and  the  m(mkey*8  the  same. 
'Twas  a  showman  in  zeal 
Eclipsing  the  efforts  of  Bamum  or  Beale, 
Whose  invincible  ardour  had  reach'd  the  far  tribe ; 
And  by  drams  and  a  bribe 
Of  scarlet  dyed  cloth  and  mirrors  of  glass 
Had  tempted  two  crones,  two  credulous  crones. 
And  a  half-witted  chief,  nicknam'd  the  '  Sad  Ajss,* 
'Along  with  Janita,  who  snatch'd  this  relief 
From  her  grief. 

To  roam  from  the  home  of  their  ancestors*  bones. 
So  the  bargain  is  struck — ^they  are  off  to  the  States, 
Where  the  showman  dilates. 
Conjectures  and  lectures. 

With  scenes  of  their  prairies,  their  swamps,  and  savannahs. 
And  fully  illustrates  their  own  and  his  manners. 
His  adventure  proves  lucky. 
Success  at  his  heels  from  New  York  to  Kentucky, 
So  he  straight  is  possest 
With  a  longing  that  finally  leaves  him  no  rest, 
A  longing  romantic, 

To  visit '  his  cousins'  across  the  Atlantic ; 
The  nation  of  shopkeepers — wealthy  and  proud. 
Credulous,  lavish,  bragging,  and  loud, 
Who,  'tis  certain,  to  none  other  people  knock  xmder. 
In  rushing  to  gape  at  the  last  arriv'd  wonder. 
Paying  and  praismg — hooraying  and  dazing 
The  dancers — romancers — 
The  singers — news-bringers — 
The  fiddlers,  and  ev'ry  description  of  Jeremy  Diddlers. 

*Tis  a  Midsummer  day- 
All  London  is  gay — 
For  June  is  the  season  of  active  display : 
Fetes,  concerts,  and  flower-shows  all  in  full  sway. 
Mr.  Beetleton  Brown  and  his  friend  Mr.  Gray, 
Arm-in-arm  down  the  Strand  are  wending  their  way. 
From  Beetleton's  shop,  close  beside  Temple-bar, 
When  Beetleton's  eye  is  caught  from  afar 
By  the  bills  of  a  street-stopping  van  crawling  by- 
Posters  at  least  five-and-twenty  feet  high  I 
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'  At  tlie  Lowtber  Arcade  this  day  are  displayed 
Four  of  the  wildest  implacable  race, 
Which  none  of  the  Whites  ever  dared  to  invade : 
Four  of  the  Blackfoot  American  Race.* 

4t  *  *  *  #  •  • 

Conceive  tlie  event.    Mr.  Brown  and  his  friend. 

Their  minds  to  unbend, 

Have  determined  to  go  in  the  very  front  row. 

And  examine  the  show. 

Mr.  Brown,  who  must  know 

The  worth  and  the  truth  of  an  Indian  tableau. 

Conceive  the  event  when  the  curtain  is  drawn. 

And  bounding  |Llong  like  a  forest-bred  fawn, 

Janita  appears  m  the  front  of  the  stage : 

Conceive  the  event,  and  the  manager  s  rage, 

When  down  on  the  benches  she  leaps  without  check. 

And  throwing  her  arms  around  Beetleton*s  neck. 

Hugs  him,  and  whimpers  with  lachrymose  glee. 

That  *  'Tis  he— oh,  'tis  he !' 

In  her  fond  ecstasy, 

Kegardlcss  of  all  the  alarm  and  confusion 

Of  those  sitting  near,  who  think  this  a  queer 

And  comical  phase  of  the  drame  or  illusion. 

Mr.  Brovm  hasn't  words  to  express  his  surprise ; 

His  heart's  in  his  mouth !  transfix'd  are  his  eyes ! 

Janita  wont  leave  him ;  so  during  the  fume  and  grumbling^ 

which  all  the  spectators  assume. 
They  retreat  off  the  stage  to  the  manager's  room, 
Where  the  manager  hears  Mr.  Brown's  explanation. 
(The  story  will  vastlv  improve  the  narration 
Wliich  had  previously  seasoned  the  guide's  illustration 
Of  *  Glimpses  and  Glances 
Of  Life  in  the  Prairies  and  Wilds  of  Arkansas.') 

The  de^iouement  is  pleasant ;  I  think  'twould  be  worse 
than  a  sin  to  essay  it  in  verse : — 

*  On  the  13th  inst.,  Mr.  Bectleton  Brown,  of  the  respected  firm  of 
Aldborough  and  Co.,  patent  medicine  vendors,  near  Temple-bar,  led  io 
tlie  altar  Janita,  or  the  Wild  Cherry,  one  of  the  Red  American  *  *^  •  * 
4jxhibiting  at  the  Lowthcr  Arcade.* 
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IT  is  now  just  twenty  years  since 
the  clear  blue  waters  off  Cape 
Sigseum,  and  the  funereal  mounds 
that  rise  on  the  surrounding  shores, 
witnessed  a  sight  scarcely  equalled 
since  the  old  day  when  tne  nollow 
ships  of  the  Acnseans  approached 
those  shores  in  swarming  numbers, 
not  indeed  to  cast  anchor  there, 
but  to  be  hauled  up  on  the  beach, 
safe  from  every  blast  that  might 
sweep  either  from  woody  Ida,  or 
from  the  rugged  Imbros — **lfifipov 
nai7rdko€(r<njs. 

On  a  sunny  morning,  in  the 
month  of  July,  1833,  an  English 
squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line 
and  a  few  frigates,  led  by  the  old 
Britannia,  approached  the  island 
of  Tcnedos  and  Besika  Bay.  This 
squadron,  however,  was  but  the 
weather  division  of  a  fleet.  To  lee- 
ward six  other  ships,  with  frigates 
and  sloops,  formed  another  column  : 
but  these  were  ships  of  France,  and 
the  small  tri-coloured  flag  at  the 
foremast  of  the  leading  one,  told 
the  observer  that  she  bore  a  French 
vice-admiral,  a  gallant  and  good 
officer,  old  Admiral  Aoussin.  All 
was  harmony  in  this  allied  fleet; 
Sir  Pulteney  Malcolm's  movements 
were  as  carefully  followed  by  the 
French  Admiral  as  though  the  red 
flag  at  the  Britannia's  mast  head 
had  been  the  flag  of  a  full  admiral 
of  France. 

Tenedos  was  weathered,  and,  as 
a  frosh  breeze  from  the  north-west 
made  the  ships  breast  on  their  way 
speedily  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles,  a  casual  observer, 
watching  the  movements  in  and  be- 
tween the  decks  of  each  ship,  would 
have  noticed  indications  that  some- 
thing of  no  ordinary  interest  occu- 
pied the  minds  of  the  officers,  old 
and  young.  All  was  ready  for  an- 
choring— ^yet  no  one  expected  that 
the  fleet  would  anchor.  No  drum  had 
beaten  to  quarters, — ^yet  was  there 
a  more  than  usual  readiness.  Every 
lashing  was  examined,  and  seen  to 
be  unencumbered,  as  though  the 
word  *  clear  for  action'  was  expected 
to  be  heard;  and  gunners  and  cap- 
tains of  guns,  lieutenants  and  mid- 
flhipmen,  might  have  been  seen  in- 
specting minutely  the  state  of  their 
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respective  batteries.  And  why  was 
all  this  P  Not  a  syllable  had  been 
formally  uttered  by  superior  officers ; 
but  something  haid  oozed  out,  and, 
right  or  wrong,  the  belief  obtained 
that  the  fleet  was  about  to  force  the 
Dardanelles. 

We  may  briefly  remind  our 
readers  what  was  the  then  condition 
of  affairs  in  the  East,  a  state  of  things 
widely  different,  indeed,  from  that 
of  the  present  time,  but  which  yet 
brought  the  fleets  of  England  and 
France  in  unwonted  amity  to  the 
Trojan  waters,  even  as  now  they  are 
riding,  with  the  same  old  Britannia 
as  their  leader,  in  those  same  waters 
of  Besika  Bay. 

The  Pasha  of  Egypt  was  in  open 
rebellion  against  his  suzerain.  The 
hardy  stunted  troops  of  the  Nilotic 
plains,  led  on  by  Ibrahim,  had  de- 
feated a  su^rior  army  of  60,000 
Turks,  at  E!oniah,  and  captured 
their  General,  Bedshid  Pasha.  No- 
thing seemed  to  intervene  between 
the  Sublime  Porte  and  the  victorious 
rebel,  who  advanced  in  apparent  ex- 
pectation of  a  triumphant  entry. 
England  and  France  had  been  ap- 
pefded  to,  but  in  vain.  They  were 
willing  to  protest  and  to  remon- 
strate: but  protests  and  remon- 
strances hindered  not  the  advance 
of  the  Pasha's  host.  Fleets  and  ar- 
mies were  the  aid  which  Turkey 
needed  from  her  allies,  and  these 
she  did  not  obtain.  In  utter  des- 
peration she  appealed  to  Bussia* 
and  had  not  to  repeat  her  appeaL 
A  fleet  from  Sebastopol  anchored, 
in  the  month  of  February,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Bosphorus,  and, 
in  April,  15,000  Bussian  soldiers 
landed  at  Scutari,  on  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  dividing  strait.  And 
now  Turkey  trembled  before  the 
protectors  she  had  invoked.  Con- 
stantinople was  in  actual,  though 
not  nommal,  possession  of  that  stea- 
dily advancing  foe,  who  long  and 
warUy  had  looked  for  such  a  oay  of 
adversity,  to  pounce  upon  her  prey. 
Concession  was  speedily  made  to 
the  demands  of  Egypt :  the  Pashalik 
of  Aleppo  was  ceaea,  everjrthing  was 
done,  every  argument  used,  to  in- 
duce Ibranim  to  retreat,  in  order 
thftt  there  might  remain  no  reason 
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for  the  delay  of  the  feared,  though 
iuvited  Kussians.  But  they  did  not 
stir. 

Endand  and  France  now  became 
sensible  of  the  error  they  had  com- 
mitted, in  not  sooner  assisting  the 
Sultan,  and  ordered  their  fleets  and 
ambassadors  to  take  prompt  action. 
We  speak  of  EnjB^land  and  France, 
as  though  their  wishes  and  interests 
had  been  the  same,  but  we  would 
especially  remind  our  readers,  that, 
at  that  very  time,  France  was 
secretly  upholding  the  Pasha  of 
Egypt,  anxious  that  the  Porte 
should  be  humbled,  and  that  Egypt 
should  be  advanced  at  her  expense, 
never  anticipating  the  Sultan's  ap- 
peal to  Bussia.  French  influence 
was  paramount  at  Alexandria,  and 
France  had  already  Mly  entered 
upon  that  line  of  policy  which  led 
to  the  events  of  1840,  when  the  en- 
tente cordiale  was  broken,  and  our 
statesmen  took  a  decided  part  in 
supporting  the  Ottoman  throne 
against  the  protegi  of  France. 

France,  then,  as  we  have  said, 
sided  with  Egypt,  against  the  Porte, 
and  against  the  steadily  pursued 
policy  of  England,  but  was  glad  to 
join  us,  when  she  found  that  Kussian 
troops  were  actually  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and  while  nominally  one  with 
US,  and  while  our  fleets  were  riding 
side  by  side,  she  was  secretly  con- 
tinuing that  very  course  of  action 
which  liad  brought  about  the  crisis 
she  was  uniting  with  us  to  avert. 

There  is  thus  a  remarkable  pa- 
rallel between  the  events  of  1833 
and  1853,  which  we  leave  our  rea- 
ders to  follow  out  at  their  leisure. 
Now,  as  then,  the  policy  of  France 
afforded  an  excuse  for  the  aggres- 
sion of  Kussia ;  Louis  Napoleon's 
pretensions  touching  the  Holy 
Places  have  led  to  Nicholas's  claims 
for  headship  of  the  Greek  subjects 
of  Abdul  Medjid. 

But,  to  return  to  the  fleets  as  we 
saw  them  in  July,  1833.  As  they 
neared  the  Trojan  shore,  both  fleets 
slackened  sail,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  to  where  the  narrow  line  of. 
sea  parts  the  two  continents,  marked 
out  oy  the  rugged  rising  of  Cherso- 
nesus  on  the  European  side.  By 
this  time  it  was  generally  known 
that  the  ambassadors  of  England 
and  France  had  intimated  to  Bussia 
and  to  the  Porte,  that  tmless  the 


Hussian  army  qnitted  Scutari  before 
a  given  day,  tne  allied  fleet  would 
force  its  way  up  the  Dardanelles, 
and  cast  anchor  off  the  Golden 
Horn.  We  pretend  to  no  secret  or 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  diplomacy 
of  that  time :  we  relate  what  we  saw 
On  the  appointed  day,  the  fleet  was 
steering  for  the  Castle  of  Asia,  and 
Sir  Pmteney  Malcolm  only  waited 
for  the  return  of  his  tender,  tiie 
Hind  cutter — the  little  £Knd,  so 
distinguished  at  Navaiino.  At  length 
her  gaff-top-sail  was  seen  overuie 
flat  alluvial  plain  of  the  Scamander, 
rapidly  advancing,  with  wind  and 
current  in  her  favour,  just  as  a  sail 
is  often  seen  amongst  the  meadows 
of  England,  reveahng  the  existenee 
of  an  unsuspected  canal.  Three 
flags  were  soon  hoisted,  and  hauled 
down — and  acain  and  a^ain  waa  this 
repeated,  and  then  all  eyes  weze 
directed  to  the  flag  ship,  as  she,  in 
her  turn,  hoisted  a  eeneral  signal  to 
the  fleet  to  stand  off  from  the  shove; 
The  Bussians  had  retreated. 

In  our  former  paper  we  showed* 
that  in  the  minds  of  Preach  ad- 
mirals and  French  statesmen,  there 
existed  a  deeply-seated  feeling  of— 
what  must  we  call  it?  hatred,  or  envy, 
or  jealousy  P  at  all  events,  a  feelmg 
that  bodes  not  well  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  between  England  and 
France.  Surely,  it  will  be  said,  the 
present  state  oi  things  must  change 
the  aspect  of  matters.  The  fleets 
are  now  working  together ;  offieeis 
and  men  must  feel  that  their  present 
mission  is  a  just  and  a  righteooa  one ; 
they  must  see  the  value  to  Europe 
of  such  a  xmion  as  that  which  now 
exists.  Moreover,  kindly  feelings  will 
be  engendered  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  indeed  we  hear  that  it  ia  so. 
The  flag  of  England  will  no  longer 
be  thought  of  as  that  of  a  deadly  foe; 
and,  while  a  noble  emulation  will 
arise  of  excelling  our  seamen  im 
sL'll  and  dexterity,  and  of  equalliiy 
our  navy  in  all  its  pointa  of  esosC 
lence,  the  grosser  and  baser  deaivB 
which  kin<ues  the  paaaiona  of  IIm 
Prince  de  Joinville,  toe  desire  of  v»- 
venge  forpastreverses.will  wearitsdf 
out  and  become  ef&eed.  Would  that 
tins  may  be  the  happy  result  I  and 
were  this  the  first  ocoaaioii  d  a 
junction  of  our  fleets  we  mi^it  hap 
for  this  result.  But  ezperieBee  U& 
us  another  tak.    Itianoiiev 
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this  junction  of  onr  forces.  At 
Navarino  we  fought  side  by  side. 
For  years  our  ships  and  those  of 
"Frtaiee  were  in  close  alliance,  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  of  infant 
Greece,  and  in  1833  we  advanced 
together,  as  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, to  the  Turkish  waters. 

Our  readers  may  imagine,  how- 
ever, that  the  mere  fact  of  ships  thus 
serving  together  can  do  notning  in 
itself.  The  ships  may  be  together, 
while  the  brave  hearts  that  man 
them  may  be  far  asunder.  What 
is  the  present  state  of  things  in  the 
fleets  we  learn  from  public  report ; 
what  it  was  in  former  days  we 
know;  and  an  incident  or  two 
that  came  under  the  writer's  own 
notice  may  serve  to  illustrate  this 
point. 

During  the  troublous  times  that 
befel  the  Greek  nation  before  the 
arrival  of  King  Otho,  when  they 
were  rent  asunder  by  intestine  di- 
visions, and  were  lookmg  for  the  ad- 
vent of  their  king  as  the  panacea  for 
all  their  woes,  it  happened  that  an 
English  frigate  and  a  rVench  18  ^un 
brig  were  stetioned  off  Patras,  which 
town  was  in  the  possession  of  Eitsos 
Tzavellas,  a  brave  old  Suliote,  who 
had,  however,  taken  upon  himself  to 
rebel  against  the  temporary  govern- 
ment   established  at  Naupua  and 
supported  by  the  allied  powers.    For 
six    months   these   two    ships    re- 
mained together  at   anchor.    The 
French  captain  formallv  placed  him- 
self under  the  orders  of  tne  English- 
man, who  being  a  capitctine  de  vais' 
seatCf  was,  he  said,  his  superior  officer. 
In  all  such  small  matters  as  loosing 
s^s,  crossing  topgaUant  yards,  and 
the  routine  of  h^bour  work,  the 
French  brig  followed  most  respect- 
fully her  English  commodore.  Not  a 
day  passed  but  the  officers  of  one  na- 
tion were  on  board  the  ship  of  the 
otlier.  At  last  the  King  of  England's 
birthday  came  round,  and  a  very  un- 
usual sightpresented  itself,  when  the 
marines  fired  off  their  eight  o'clock 
muskets,  and  the  ensigns  and  flags 
with  which  the  ship  was,  in  technical 
language,    *  to   be  dressed,'   were 
hoisted  to  the  several  mastheads  of 
the  frigate.    Preparations  for  dress- 
ing ship  had  been  evident  on  board 
the  French  brig,  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  all,  she  was  seen,  in  addition 
to  the  numerous  signal  flags  em- 


ployed for  mere  ornament,  to  hoist  an 
English  Eoyal  Standard  at  her  main, 
and  at  her  peak — ^where  the  national 
colour  alone,  according  to  all  naval 
etiquette,  should  fly — she  actually 
hoisted  an  English  red  ensign  sicfe 
bv  side  with  her  own  tricolour! 
!Dut  this  was  insufficient  to  testier 
the  kindly  feeling  towards  EnglandL 
At  one  o'clock,  at  the  moment  of 
firing  the  first  smn  of  her  royal  sap 
lute,  the  Frencn  colours  at  the  peak 
were  actually  hauled  down,  and 
there  we  saw  a  French  brig  of  war 
with  English  colours  flying,  and  a 
Boyal  Standard  at  her  masthead. 
What  made  this  piece  of  courtesy 
even  more  amusing  was  the  circum- 
stance that  the  name  of  the  biig  was 
not  L'AlacritSlmtlj  Alacrity;  being 
called  after  a  prize  taken  from  us 
during  the  last  war ;  and  often  did 
her  captain  jump  up  on  the  signal 
lockers  of  the  English  ship,  when  he 
wanted  his  gig  to  be  sent  for  him, 
and  hail  with  sonorous  voice  *  Alacri' 
tee,  O  de  VAlacritee  P  emphasizing 
most  carefully  the  closing  syllable. 

Grod  grant  that  peace  may  be 
maintained,  but  as  the  day  may  come 
when  this  can  no  longer  be,  we  feel 
that  inaffordinginformationtouching 
tiie  navy  of  France,  information  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  we  are  doing 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  England 
the  cause  of  peace,  the  cause  of  good 
order,  and  ail  that  man  respects  and 
reveres.  Without  further  preface 
we  turn  again  to  the  JSnquite  Parle^ 
mentaire,  and  having  ascertained 
what  was  considered  by  the  Com- 
mission the  fitting  strength  for  the 
navy  of  France,  we  next  find  them 
consulting  how  this  fleet  should  be 
employed.  A  squadron  of  evolution 
is  of  course  necessary  for  the  train- 
ing of  both  officers  and  men,  but 
where  shaU  this  fleet  be  stationed  P 
Shall  it  be  in  ihe  Mediterranean,  or 
in  the  Northern  or  Ocean  Station,  as 
they  call  it  P 

M.  Daru  proposed  that  the  fleet 
of  eight  or  ten  line  of  battle-ships  be 
divided  into  two  squadrons,  one  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  one  in  the 
ocean  or  North  Seas,  and  that  on 
certain  occasions  these  squadrons 
shall  uniteand  manoeuvre  in  concert; 
but  M.  Dupin  objected  to  this  that 
it  was  necessary  to  have  &  lu|[e 
force  together  '  in  order  to  estabuah 
a  fine  naval  spirit,  and  to  keep  up 
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the  habitude  of  those  manoenvres  on 
a  grand  scale  which  are  necessary 
to  make  good  flag  officers — india- 
pensables  pour  les  offid^ers  ahiSrau^* 
M.  Daru  replied  again  that  many 
naval  officers  had  confessed  to  him 
that  thoy  were  so  ignorant  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Channel  and  North 
Seas,  that  if  called  to  service  there 
they  might  be  exposed  to  serious 
misfortunes,  arising  from  their  in- 
experience, as  often  happened  with 
the  navy  of  former  times. 

Two  naval  members  of  the  Com- 
.mission,  MM.  Laind  and  Char- 
nier,  agreed  with  M.  Daru  as  to  the 
necessity  of  the  two  squadrons,  and 
other  members  spoke  for  and  against 
M.  Daru's  proposition.  At  last  a 
new  line  of  argument  was  entered 
upon,  and  to  this  we  shall  call  our 
readers*  attention  more  particularly. 

M.  Daru,  in  reply  to  some  re- 
marks of  M.  Collas,  said  that  the 
North  Sea  was  not  the  only  sdene  to 
be  selected  for  the  evolutions  of  the 
ocean  fleet,  and  that  the  shores  of 
England,  of  France,  and  of  Portugal 
as  far  as  the  Antilles,  ofier  a  wider 
field  than  the  Mediterranean.  He 
then  proceeded  to  express  his  asto- 
nishment that  there  had  always 
existed  a  sort  of  scruple  about 
letting  their  fleets  appear  in  the 
Britisn  Channel,  and  added, — 

This  sea  belongR  to  us  as  well  as  to  our 
neighbours,  and  we  must  not,  through 
an  exaggerated  fear  of  wounding  the 
jealous  feelings  of  England,  {dej'roisser 
les  sentiments  Jcdoux  de  V Angleterre,) 
deprive  our  ships  of  the  navigation  of 
this  sea,  to  which  they  will  be  especially 
called,  as  soon  as  a  maritime  war  shall 
be  declared.  {Lejour  oil  la  guerre  ma- 
ritime sn-a  d^clarHe.) 

M.  Charnier  insisted  upon  having 
a  fleet  in  the  Channel : — 

This  sea  (he  said),  in  spite  of  what  may 
have  been  said,  is  of  much  more  difficult 
navigation  than  the  Mediterranean.  Our 
sailors  are  but  little  acquainted  with  it, 
and  if  proof  of  this  statement  be  wanted, 
one  need  only  refer  to  what  happened  to 
the  fleet  (Vescadre  des  dunes*)  in  1831. 
At  that  period  our  crews,  little  ac- 
customed tu  the  navigation  of  that  sta- 
tion, met  with  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  accomplishing  their  mission. 

M.  de  Montebello  said  that  it  was 
not  from  any  fear  of  oflending  Eng- 
land, but  from  political  exigencies 


that  the  fleet  was  kept  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  M.  Hemoux,  an« 
other  naval  member,  asserted  that, 
during  nine  months  of  the  year  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean 
was  as  difficult  and  perilous  as  that 
of  the  ocean. 

Finally,  M.  Dahirel,  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  the  Commission,  sup- 
ported the  opinion  of  M.  Daru,  that 
there  should  be  two  fleets  for 
manoeuvres : — 

The  Commission,  he  remaiked,  had 
heard  two  sailors,  MM.  Lain6  and  Char^ 
nier,  whose  opinion  ought  to  have  mndi 
weight,  and  who  assert  that,  for  the  sake 
of  the  instruction  of  the  officers  and  tea- 
men, one  fleet  or  squadron  should  navi- 
gate the  ocean.  And  if  the  opinicm, 
that  ocean  navigation  is  more  <ufficalt 
than  that  of  Sie  Mediterranean  be 
only  a  prejudice,  even  this  prcmidice 
ought  to  be  respected.  And  if  the 
English  have  the  impression  that  our 
sailors  are  most  at  home  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, we  must  show  them  that 
they  can  behave  equally  well  in  the 
Channel.  {Et,  si  les  Angiais  tani  am- 
vaiTicus  que  nos  matelots  $ont  plug  d  lew 
aise  dans  la  Mediterranee,  il  font  laar 
faire  voir  qxCils  feraient  iffiUemetU  bcmme 
contenance  dans  la  MawHie.^ 

As  to  the  fear  of  wounding  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  England  by  causing  oar 
ships  to  navicate  that  sea,  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  about  it  {U  ne  faut  pat 
s*en  prioccuper).  Indeed  it  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that,  in  1840,  we  in  some 
sort  gave  way  to  England  (nova  aviosm 
en  qu/elque  sorte  IdchS  pied  dewU 
r Angleterre),  and  caused  our  fleet  to  r^ 
turn  to  Toulon,  when  its  presence  would 
have  been  so  necessary  on  the  theatre  of 
events. 

The  Commission  then  voted  that 
ten  ships  form  the  squadron  of  evo- 
lutions, and  that  its  employment, 
whether  together  or  divided,  depend 
upon  poUtical  events. 

Without  any  comment  upon  tiie 
above  we  will  remind  our  readers  of 
a  slight  incident  which  occonred  lata 
inl&O.  To  many  the  matter  seemed 
worthy  of  no  notice  whatever,  and 
was  forgotten  as  soon  as  it  occumd. 
It  was  not  so  with  thinking  ment 
and  the  deliberations  of  the  Com* 
mission  of  Enquiry  now  fuUy  JQstiQf 
the  susj^idons  that  weire  entertainea 
at  the  time. 

On  Monday  afternoon,  late  in  As 
month  of  October,  1850^  the 


*  lies  Dunes— 4he  Sand-hills  near  Donkixk. 
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fleet  tinder  tlie  command  of  Yice- 
Admiral  Deschenes,  consisting  of 
six  sail  of  the  line  and  a  steam-firigate, 
made  their  most  imexpected  ap- 
pearance in  Torbay,  having  sailed 
from  Cherbourg,  where  they  had 
recently  been  inspected  by  the  Pre- 
sident, on  the  preceding  day,  the 
wind  beina  northerly  and  fine.  None 
of  the  omcers  landed. 

A  contemporary  newspaper  thus 
remarks : — 

It  was  rather  a  novelty  to  see  a  French 
fleet  at  anchor  on  the  English  coast,  and 
Commander  Storey,  the  inspecting  com- 
mander of  the  coast  gaard  at  Torquay, 
it  would  appear,  deemed  it  his  duty  to 
visit  the  admiral's  ship  to  discover  the 
reason  of  their  visit.  He  was  infoniied 
that  stress  of  weather  obliged  them  to 
seek  shelter  under  Barry  Head,  but  the 
wind  being  at  the  time  north,  and  the 
weather  moderate,  the  gallant  com- 
mander was  determined  to  watch  their 
movements,  and  to  report  them. 

No  doubt  the  gallant  commander's 
doings  were  sneered  at,  at  the  time; 
but  little  could  he  himself  have  ima- 
gined that  one  of  the  objects  of  the 
visit  of  that  fleet  was  to  blunt  the 
'susceptibilities,*  the  'jealous  feel- 
ings,' of  England!  But  it  went 
further  than  this — it  was  thought 
well  by  the  French  authorities  of 
the  day,  to  let  their  men  see  these 
same  shores  of  England, — perhaps 
that  when  they  come  again  they  may 
not  be  wholly  strange  to  them. 

An  incident  occurred  in  the  year 
previous,  in  1849,  not  unworthy  of 
notice.  A  French  man-of-war,  en- 
gaged in  superintending  the  flsheries 
m  the  Channel,  had  occasion  to  visit 
Sheemess.  When  off*  the  Foreland, 
she  was  visited,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
by  a  pilot;  but  the  French  com- 
mander politely  declined  the  pilot's 
services,  saying  that  he  was  quite 
able  to  take  his  ship  up  the  Thames. 

Having  settled  the  number  of 
ships  of  which  the  French  fleet  is  to 
consist,  the  commissioners  next  took 
into  consideration  the  quality  of  the 
ships.  They  decided  that  no  more 
lOO-gun  ships  should  be  built,  as 
they  cost  much  more  than  a  90-gun 
ship,  without  afibrding  correspond- 
ing advantages. 

Next  came  the  truly  important 
question  of  the  application  of  steam 
to  ships  of  war ;  and  we  shall  endea- 
Your  most  briefly  to  sum  up  the 
various  opinions  ofl*ered.    At  once 


and  unanimously  they  resolved  upon 
applying  steam  power  to  all  their 
ships,  as  M.  Maissiat  happily  ex- 
pressed it,  '  in  order  to  render  them 
much  more  vulnerant,  and  but  a 
little  more  vulnerable'  —  heaucoup 
plus  vulnSrant  et  seulement  un  peu 
plus  vulnerable.  All  new  ships,  then, 
are  to  be  built  for  steam  power,  and 
steam  power  is  to  be  added  to  all 
old  ships,  excepting  only  such  as 
are  so  tar  advancea  in  their  decay 
as  to  require  a  renovation  to  the 
extent  oione  half  of  their  material 
or  value ;  or,  to  use  their  own  mode 
of  expression,  qui  auraient  besoin 
d'un  radoub  excSdant  les  ^. 

Some  opinions,  however,  were 
tendered  in  evidence  before  the 
commissioners  contrary  to  the  con- 
clusion to  which  they  unanimously 
came  on  this  subject.  Several  hints 
were  given  of  the  great  expense  of 
placing  even  a  screw  steam  engine  of 
small  speed  in  an  old  ship ;  even  the 
change  in  a  ship  on  the  stocks  was 
objected  to,  and  some  French  officers 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  attaching  a 
towing  steamer  to  each  line-of-battle 
ship,  rather  than  giving  her  a  small 
motive  power  witlmi  her  own  bowels. 

We  will  give  an  extract  from  the 
deposition  of  M.  Laurencin,  Capitaine 
de  Vaisseau,  commanding  Le  Moga^ 
dor,  a  frigate  of  650  horse  power : 

QuiCstion  (by  M.  Dnfaure.) — Have  you 
had  any  opportunity  of  comparing  your 
frigate  with  English  steam  frigates  ? 

Anawer, — Never,  as  to  speed.  I  have 
seen  many  of  them,  and  1  have  found 
all  their  en^nes  very  inferior  to  ours. 
We  must  be  on  our  guard  as  to  what 
the  English  say  about  their  matSrid 
naval.  Their  newspapers  are  full  of 
statements  which  must  not  bo  trusted — 
(au'U  ne  faiU  paa  prendre  au  sSrieux,) 
W  hen  1  went  to  London  with  the  Gomer, 
I  had  heard  speak  of  extraordinary 
speeds  attained,  such  as  twelve,  fifteen, 
and  sixteen  knots ;  1  was  much  sur- 
prised at  finding  that  the  Gomer,  which 
never  ran  more  than  ten  knots  by  the 
log,  at  the  most,  went  almost  as  £ut  as 
these  vessels  of  whose  speed  so  much 
had  been  said. 

Captain  Laurencin,  we  may  just 
state,  has  a  high  opinion  of  the 
engine  of  the  Mogador,  He  calls  it 
a  complete  and  perfect  engine — so 
perfect,  that  it  weighs  200  tons  less 
than  an  engine  of  &8  horse  power. 

Question, — ^Have  you  heard  of  the 
trijUs  made  by  the  English  at  I^sbon  ? 
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Antwer, — I  have  heard  a  great  deal 
a1>out  their  screw-ships,  butlam  much  in- 
clined to  suspect  that  they  are  not  them- 
selves over  well  satisfied  with  the  results, 
as  they  talk  no  more  about  them.  For  my 
part,  I  sliould  much  regret  to  see  screws 
put  into  our  ships  already  built  and  not 
yet  launched.  Our  line-of-battle  ships 
— even  without  screws — are  a  very  con- 
Hiderable,  very  respectable  force,  if,  as 
in  the  fleet  at  Naples,  they  are  accom- 
panied by  steam  satellites. 

The  next  question  put  to  Captain 
Laurencin  touches  upon  the  reten- 
tion of  paddle-wheel  ships  for  action, 
and  his  answer,  devotedly  attached 
as  he  is  to  the  Mogador^  is  of  im- 
portance. In  the  minds  of  most 
people  it  seems  a  settled  point  that 
the  screw,  and  nothing  but  the 
screw,  will  serve  the  ends  of  a  man- 
of-war  ;  but  our  readers  should  be 
aware  that  a  very  able  and  expe- 
rienced officer  in  our  own  service, 
who  has  made  steam  and  its  a^ 
plicability  to  purposes  of  war  his 
study,  Captain  Hoseason,  has,  to  the 
astonishment  of  men,  recently  pub- 
lished and  lectured  in  favour  of 
paddle-wheels  acainst  screws. 

Question  (still  by  the  President  Da- 
faure). — What  think  you  of  the  incon- 
-wniences  which  the  fi)rm  of  the  Mogndor 
offers  in  time  of  war,  and  what  means 
can  you  suggest  for  giving  her  greater 
aggressive  power  ? 

Anstcer. — We  have  done  everything 
that  could  be  done  for  the  protection  of 
the  engine  ;  we  have  surrounded  it  with 
coal-holes ;  but  she  will  always  be  a 
very  vulnerable  ship.  Her  armament 
is  tne  fore-and-aft  armament  (ji*armement 
tn  pointe),  adapted  for  war  steamers. 
There  are  four  bow  ports,  and  four  in 
the  stem,  in  which  80  pounders,  or  long 
30  pounders,  may  be  mounted — ^these 
guns  firing  in  a  line  with  the  keel.  But 
I  must  repeat,  that  with  her  engine 
above  her  water  line,  she  will  always  be 
vulnerable. 

Question  (by  M.  le  Commandant  Chaiv 
nier). — What  think  you  of  the  trans- 
formation of  our  old  Une-of-battle  ships 
into  screw  steamers  ? 

Answer. — I  think  it  well  to  try  the 
experiment  on  one  of  them ;  but  as  the 
expense  of  altering  an  old  ship  vrill 
always  be  considerable — the  stem-frame 
must  be  destroved  and  built  again,  with 
the  addition  of  a  double  stern-post — ^it 
is  possible  that  the  advantages  may  be 
found  not  equivalent  to  the  outlay. 

Question. — Would  it  not  at  least  be  a 
means  of  making  use  of  those  line-of- 
battle  ships  which  are  yet  on  the  stocks 
anfinished? 


Answer, — ^The  best  wmj  t»  makft  ue 
of  these  ships  ia  to  place  a  stoam  frigate 
alongside  of  each  of  them.  Here  JOA 
will  have  two  forces  united*  wberoaa  a 
sailing-vessel,  with  a  small  engine  of 
200  or  800  horse-power,  will  always  be 
a  feeble  concern  {yne  ckose  trls  faiJbie), 
and  in  certain  eventualities  dependoioe 
would  be  placed  on  a  force  which  is  not 
possessed.  I  put  the  case  of  a  ahip 
driven  on  a  lee-shore,  her  little  engine 
would  not  get  her  oB,  whereas  a  steam- 
frigate  would  always  accomplish  it,  and 
even  should  she  be  a-groona,  ahe  would 
be  got  of^  unless^  indm,  she  was  deeplj 
bedded  in  mud. 

Question. — ^But  if  every  ship  baa  her 
tow-ship,  what  becomes  of  the  iow-ah^ 
in  action  ? 

Answer, — The  tow-ship  would  take  no 
part  in  the  action,  but  would  get  out  of 
range  of  fire,  and  if  the  Une-of-battle 
ship  requires  to  advanee  or  retire,  tbe 
steamer  approaches  and  does  what  ia 
required. 

Question  (by  Admiral  Latne). — Thim. 
you  will  need  a  steamer  finr  eveiy  tiup, 
and  that  will  be  very  expeninve. 

Answer, — ^Tou  cannot  have  a  aavj 
without  spending  money. 

Question  (by  M.  Dahirel,  one  of  the 
secretaries). — ^zou  wish,  then,  to  retain 
our  sailing-vessels  ? 

Answer. — We  should  retein  all  thsi 
we  possess;  and  as  to  steam  line-of-battle 
ship8»  we  must  wait  for  the  reaolt  of  the 
experiments  now  being  made;,  before  m 
pronoonoe  decidedly  what  we  should  dou 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  our 

line-of-battle  ships  will  become  uinliei 
but  I  fear  that  in  giving  them  small 
auxiliary  engines,  we  shall  spend  modi 
money  and  Qet  but  poor  reaolta.  I  oob- 
clude  by  saying  that  our  ahips,  muh  ai 
they  now  are,  are  equal  to  canying  a 
large  supply  of  provisioiis  and  ami 
tion,  and  consequently  are  able 'to 
on  war  at  a  distant  pmnt,  if  the  inl 
of  France  require  it.  Give  them  tUa 
small  auxiliary  engine^  and  witiwol 
giving  them  the  real  advantagea  of  wri- 
table steam-vessels,  yon  onfit  them  ftr 
distant  cruizing. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  as  we  hat* 
already  stated,  the  oommiadoB  da* 
cidcd  npon  giving  steam  power  to 
all  their  ships.  Sut  what  amooaft 
of  power,  that  is,  of  sp|eed,  ia  to  ba 
given?  Captain  CharnieTi  and  a ftv 
others,  seemed  to  think  speed  tilt 
great  thing.  The  Frenm  afaqa 
must  outrun  the  English,  or  ikif 
will  be  beaten.  Tbe  ]&igliah  aaa 
building  steam  line-of«battle  aWfa 
of  gn»t  .peed :  IV»i»  nmrt  Sritov. 
her  example. 
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On  the  other  hand,  other  honomr- 
able  memberg  coaitended  that  a 
small  motive  power  added  to  the 
power  which  a  line-of-battle  ship 
DOW  possesses  is  soffieient  for  au 
Bractical  purposes.  To  give  her  a 
large  and  weighty  engine,  something 
must  be  sacnfioed— either  guns  or 
stowage  of  provisions  and  stores; 
and  tms  the^  objected  to.  England 
was  only  trying  experiments,  and  it 
was  better  to  await  their  results. 
One  member  thought  that  there 
was  great  danger  in  placing  in  any 
vessel  an  engine  of  900  horse  power, 
such  as  that  of  the  NapoUon, 

When  this  inquiry  was  proceed- 
ing, the  Napol^  was  on  the  stocks 
at  Toulon,  and  opinions  were  greatly 
divided  as  to  the  results. 

M.  Mimerel,  memhre  du  conseil 
des  travaux,  gives  us  the  history  of 
the  NapoUon  in  terms  which  we 
shall  quote.  He  had  just  presented 
at  length  his  opinion  on  the  navirea 
mixtes,  or  ships  with  auxiliary 
power,  and  described  the  Pom<me, 
the  first  French  ship  of  war  of  this 
kind.  The  Pomone,  upon  which 
this  experiment  was  tried,  was  a 
third-class  frieate.  She  was  length- 
ened one-tweuth,  to  give  her  ^;reater 
displacement  without  increasmg  her 
draught  of  water.  She  was  to  carry 
only  half  the  regulation  quantity  of 
water,  the  rest  to  be  supplied  by  a 
distilling  apparatus,*  and  in  this 
manner  they  contrived  to  place  a 
screw  steam  engine  on  board  of  her, 
of  220  horse  power.  The  Pomone 
eventually  carried  all  her  guns,  ^ve 
months'  provisions,  and  ran  seven 
and  seven-and-a-half  knots  by  steam 
alone.  The  success  of  this  trial  led 
to  attempts  at  giving  steam  power 
to  old  Ime-of-battle  ships,  and  M. 
Mimerel  then  proceeds  to  say— 

The  succ^s  of  the  screw  thus  applied 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  a  line-of-battle 
ship  propelled  by  steam  at  great  speed, 
and  having  her  sails  as  an  aaxlliary, 
instead  of  the  steam  being  auxiliary  to 


the  sails.  Suoh  ships  ooakL  in  all 
weathers  convey  with  great  rapidity  an 
imposing  force  to  distant  places.  In 
case  of  maritime  expeditions,  they  would 
escort  the  steam  transports,  which  would 
carry  the  troops  and  their  muniments 
of  war,  and  wonld  efficaciously  proteot 
the  debarcation  against  attack  of  every 
kind,  whether  by  sea  or  land.  This 
project  has  been  laboriously  studied  by 
an  able  engineer,  who  is  now  superin- 
tending its  execution  at  Toulon,  on 
board  the  Vmgt-gwUre  Fevricr  (name 
since  changed  to  Le  Napoleon,)  The 
Vingt-quatre  Fevrier  has  been  so 
lengthened  as  to  have  sufficient  displace- 
ment without  impairing  her  qualities  for 
speed.  She  will  carry  guns,  and  will  be 
fitted  with  a  screw  steam-engine  of  960 
horse-power,  and  will  carry  ooal  enough 
for  ten  days  run  at  full  speed.  Theo* 
retical  calculations  allow  us  to  reckon 
upon  a  speed  of  ten  or  eleven  knots. 
The  ship  is  nearly  ready,  and  will  be 
laimched  without  loss  of  time.  Her 
engines,  made  at  the  &ctory  at  Indret, 
will  soon  be  sent  round  to  Toulon,  and 
probably  the  first  trials  of  the  ship  wUl 
be  made  in  the  beginning  of  1850. 
These  trials  will  assuredly  be  of  great 
interest  to  the  navy.f 

M.  le  Commandant  Chamier  was 
of  opinion  that  ships  like  the  Napo' 
JMm  might  easily  go  even  to  India : 
all  fhat  they  would  have  to  do  would 
be  to  take  m  two  days'  supply  less 
of  coal,  and  to  take,  in  its  stead* 
four  months'  provisions. 

M.  Hemoux  held  that  the  day 
for  sailing  ships  was  past  and  gone, 
— that  a  man-of-war  propeUed  by 
sails  alone  is  now  incomplete,  but 
he  was  far  from  thinking  that  the 
NapoUon  would  give  entire  satisfac- 
tion, and  he  protested  against  build- 
ing more  ships  of  the  kind  until  this 
one  had  been  well  tried.  'Expe- 
rience alone  can  resolve  many 
doubtful  points.  The  stem  frame 
of  the  NapoUon  has  been  thought 
wanting  in  strength.  The  length  of 
the  ship  may  render  her  slow  in 
obeying  her  helm  {raUntira  ses 
mouvements  ffiratoires),  although  this 


*  Great  results  were  expected  by  the  French  authorities  in  the  way  of  saving 
of  stowage  by  these  distilling  apparatus.  Admiral  Desch^nes,  now  at  the  Darda- 
nelles, said  in  his  deposition : — llie  cuisine  distiUatoire  has  lost  much  of  its  prettige* 
This  machine  being  attached  to  the  cooking-stoves,  was  not  much  attended  to  so 
long  as  water  was  not  wanted ;  the  consequence  was,  that  it  got  burnt  up,  and  was 
useless  at  the  time  of  need.  It  is  a  most  important  auxiliary  to  aU  stups,  but  it 
should  be  detached  from  the  cooking-place,  and  kept  in  the  hold. 

+  On  the  16th  May,  1850,  the  NapoUon  was  launched  at  Mourillon,  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Dupuy  de  Ltoie,  and  was  blessed  by  the  Bishop  of  Fre^jus, 
who  preached  <m  the  occasion. 
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xnaj  in  some  degree  be  compenBated 
for  by  the  position  of  her  screw  be- 
fore the  ruader.  An  engine  of  1000 
horse  power  on  board  a  ship  of  war 
is  something  unknown — c^est  Ttn- 
connu  !  The  employment  of  fire- 
men in  a  place  so  low  down  in  the 
ship,  and  of  a  lon^h  of  only  2'6 
metres  (8  feet  6  mches),  is  also 
a  thing  unknown — c'est  encore  Z'tn- 
connu!  The  rapid  rotation  of  the 
shaft  on  its  bearings  may  be  too 
much  for  the  resistance  of  the  metals. 
There  may  likewise  be  doubts  as  to 
the  stability  of  the  ship,  when 
much  of  her  coal  is  consumed  and 
replaced  by  sea-water.' 

We  may  here  mention  that  when 
the  deputation  of  the  commissioners 
visited  Indret,  a  small  island  in  the 
river  Loire,  upon  which  is  esta- 
blished the  chief  Government  steam 
factory,  they  saw  the  engines  of  the 
Napolion,  then  nearly  completed, 
and  inspected  the  drawings  of 
them.  They  describe  these  engines 
as  being  4*1  metres  (13*45  feet)  in 
height,  9  metres  (29*5  feet)  in 
breadth,  and  30  metres  (nearly  33 
yards)  in  total  length.  Between 
the  engine  and  the  two  groups  of 
boilers  placed  before  and  benind, 
there  is  a  space  of  about  25  metres 
or  2*6  metres  (alluded  to  above  by 
M.  Hemoux)  reserved  for  the  fire- 
men and  for  the  working  of  the 
fire-irons.  This  increases  the  total 
space  occupied  by  the  engine,  and 
yet  it  is  probable  that  great  efforts 
will  have  to  be  made  to  obtain  a 
proper  ventilation. 

They  further  ascertained,  that 
there  will  be  2160  tubes  in  the 
boilers.  The  coal  holes  will  be 
placed  laterally,  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  engines.  The  water 
line  will  be  1*40  metre  (4*6  feet) 
above  the  highest  point  of  the 
engine.  The  length  of  stroke  is 
1*6  metre  (5*25  feet);  diameter  of 
cylinder  2*6  metres  (8*2  feet).  The 
mameter  of  steam  pipes  is  0*8  metres 
(2*6  feet.)  The  total  weight  of  the 
engine,  water  in  the  boilers  in- 
cluded, will  be  750,000  kilogrammes, 
or  about  1090  tons.  All  particulars 
respecting  the  NapoUon,  the  ship 
on  which  France  prides  herself,  are 
interesting;  and  as  these  details 
cannot  be  had  elsewhere,  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  extract  them.  She 
has  since  been  launched.  Her  trials 


of  speed  exceeded,  we  beliere,  the 
expectations  of  ber  oonstroctors ; 
and  she  is  now  with  the  fleet  at 
Besika  Bay.  We  shall  soon  know 
the  truth  respecting  her.  We  have 
heard  rumours  that  the  weakness 
in  her  stem  frame,  which  was  feared, 
has  proved  to  be  true,  and  that  her 
engines  are  toomuchfor  the  strength* 
or  rather  the  weakness,  of  her  firame, 
and  that  she  is  shaking  to  pieces. 

Indeed,  the  French  shipbuilders 
are  wofully  deficient  in  the  art  of 
putting  a  ship  together.  The  Prince 
de  Jomville,  in  one  of  his  recent 
publications,  complains  of  the  weak- 
ness of  their  charpenie,  or  frame 
work ;  and  on  this  subject  we  must 
record  an  anecdote  of  the  late  worthj 
master  shipwriffht  of  Woolwicn 
Dockyard,  Mr.  Oliver  Lang.  Two 
days  before  his  untimely  death,  he 
was  in  animated  conversation  with 
the  writer  on  the  subject  of  a  life 
boat,  which  he  had  invented,  and 
the  models  of  which  were  not  yet 
completed.  From  this  subject  he 
reverted  to  his  patent  safety  keel, 
and  other  improvements  he  had  ef- 
fected in  shipouilding— all  of  which 
he  had  made  known  to  the  princitMl 
nations  of  Europe ;  and  for  which 
he  had  received  nrom  many  of  their 
sovereigns  diamond  rings,  and  other 
tokens  of  gratitude.  He  related,  that 
on  one  occasion  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy  remonstrated  with  him, 
saying,  that  he  should  keep  his  im- 
provements to  himself,  and  not  sire 
the  benefit  of  them  to  nations  which 
might  at  some  future  time  beoomo 
our  enemies.  Mr.  Lanf^'s  charac- 
teristic reply  was, '  Sir  Thomas,  if  I 
can  teach  the  French  to  build  ships 
properly,  so  much  the  better  for  "08 
if  ever  we  go  to  war  with  them ;  for 
you  well  know,  during  the  last  war, 
what  sums  of  money  we  had  to  spend 
in  putting  the  ships  we  captured  in 
sea-going  order.' 

The  (S)mmission  d^Snqwite  wisdy 
ended  their  discussion  by  resolviitf 
not  to  fix  definitely  what  amounts 
steam  power  shall  be  given  to  every 
vessel.  Two  experiments  are  now 
being  made— one  of  a  hi^  power, 
in  the  NapoUon,  \  *f  ler  of  a  Irnor 
power,  in  the  \jt  iema^ne  Mil 
Ausierliiz ;  and  tkaey  rnroinmwil 
that  another  trial  bo  made  with  M> 
gines  of  200  or  900  horse  poweC>« 

In  a  short  discussion  that  iaUktmik 
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on  tlie  yarions  sizes  and  kinds  of 
£rigates  to  be  constructed,  and  tlie 
speed  to  be  given  to  them,  the  Com- 
mission  felt  it  necessary  to  record 
their  opinion  that  in  future  maritime 
^ars  cruizing  after  merchantmen 
should  be  continued,  or,  as  thej  ex- 
pressed it,  the  law  of  oations  is  not 
to  be  departed  from  on  this  subject. 
iNow,  we  are  not  aware  that  any  in- 
tention or  idea  has  ever  been  enter- 
tained by  statesmen  to  chaoge  this 
necessary  evil  accompanying  the 
worst  of  evils — war.  Why,  then, 
was  this  resolution  recorded?  M. 
Hemoux  mourns  over  the  evil  so 

Soetically  that  we  do  not  well  un- 
erstand  him,  and  therefore  give  his 
words  as  they  stand  :  —  *  !&t  our 
cndzers  make  prizes ;  let  them  bum 
them,  or  bring  them  to  harbour  to 
sell  for  their  own  profit.  France 
will  have  much  to  gain  by  it,  et  la 
philanthropie  devra  sHncliner  aussi 
longtemps  quelle  restera  Stranghre 
a  la  politique  de  toutes  les  nations,' 

The  President,  M.  Dufaure,  how- 
ever, says  that  this  state  of  things 
must  be  maintained,  because  other- 
wise England,  freed  from  all  concern 
for  her  distant  possessions,  would 
have  a  freedom  of  action  at  home 
which  would  be  very  prejudicial. 

The  discussion  encled  in  resolu- 
tions that  steam  power  be  given  to 
all  the  frigates  and  corvettes,  and 
all  new  frigates  are  to  be  built  for 
hiedh  steam  power. 

The  discussion  next  turned  upon 
the  various  stations  of  the  French 
navy.  Some  were  condemned  as  use- 
less and  unnecessary,  and  the  num- 
ber of  ships  at  others  reduced  or  in- 
creased according  to  circumstances. 
On  one  point,  Jiowever,  through 
some  error  of  the  printers,  we  are 
really  unable  to  inform  our  readers 
whether  or  not  Ireland  is  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  French  navy.  In  the 
classified  index  at  the  beginning  of 
the  book  we  find  it  stated  that  two 
vessels,  a  vapeur  mixtes,  are  to  be 
attached  to  the  station  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  we  are  referred  to 
page  200.  We  turn  to  the  alpha- 
betical index  at  the  end,  ana  we 
read.  Station  des  cStes  cTJEcosse  et 
cTIrlande,  p.  200.  We  turn  to 
page  200,  and  there  we  find  a  para- 
gr^h  headed  —  Station  des  cdtea 
d*£cosse  et  d^Islande,  although  the 
marginid  note  even   here   has   it 


Irlande.  So  that  while  we  know 
that  a  French  steamer  is  to  be  sta- 
tioned on  the  coasts  of  Scotiand,  we 
are  left  in  doubt  whether  the  other 
is  to  go  to  Ireland  or  to  Iceland. 

A  nnal  sentence  was  given  to  the 
employment  of  paddle-wheel  steam- 
ers as  vessels  or  war.  The  paddle- 
wheel  steamers  actually  in  the  ser- 
vice are  no  longer  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  ofmgate  or  corvette, 
but  are  henceforth  to  be  called  and 
to  be  used  as  transports. 

Having  thus  decided  all  points 
connected  with  the  material,  the 
commissioners  took  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  personal  condition  of 
the  French  navy,  and  first  of  all 
arose  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  marine  infantry  should  be  main- 
tained. Let  not  our  readers  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  the  regimens 
d*injanterie  marine  of  the  French 
service  at  all  resemble  our  Eoyal 
Marines.  Ko  one  can  be  more  con- 
scious of  the  difierence  that  exists 
between  these  t\][o  bodies  than  the 
French  officers  and  authorities  them- 
selves. 

M.  de  Fitte  de  Soucy,  Inspector 
General  of  tiiis  same  Marme  Iniantry, 
was  examined,  and  he  of  course  de- 
poses strongly  in  favour  of  this  body. 
From  him  and  other  witnesses  we 
learn  that  the  marine  infantry  is  a 
body  which  up  to  the  year  1848 
numbered  15,918  men,  but  was  then 
reduced  to  12,351.  They  do  not 
serve,  and  never  have  served  on 
board  of  men-of-war,  although  in 
time  of  war  they  are  to  be  embarked, 
and  to  do  duty  as  a  garrison  in  line- 
of-battle  ships  and  Srigates.  Their 
ordinary  duty  is  to  garrison  the 
arsenals  and  the  colonies  of  France, 
which  colonies — ^Martinique,  Guade- 
loupe, Senegal,'and  Cayenne — have, 
justly  or  unjustly,  a  bad  name  in 
France  as  fatal  to  the  garrisons  sta- 
tioned there.  On  one  occasion  in 
1825  it  was  attempted  to  garrison 
these  colonies  witn  troops  of  the 
line ;  but  the  rcjgiments  ordered  for 
the  service  mutmied  and  refused  to 
go.  We  must  further  add  that  this 
marine  infantry  is  in  no  good  odour 
in  France.  The  men  are  said  to  be 
imbued  with  communistic  ideas,  im- 
bibed from  their  constant  contact 
with  iheforgats  or  convicts  in  the 
dockyards,  and  also  with  the  lofty 
spirits  amongst  the   dockyard  la- 
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boarers.  Indeed,  when  the  oommifl- 
sionera  were  at  Tonlon,  where  the 
drd  regiment  of  marine  infantry  wo 
stationed,  they  found  that  the  colo- 
nel of  the  lOth  regiment  of  the  line 
was  obliged  to  take  serere  meaaores, 
as  the  Bub-officcrs,  from  constant  in- 
tercourse with  those  of  the  marine 
infantry*  had  been  seduced  from 
their  diity,  and  had  become  abso- 
lutely dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the 
city.  Gladly,  then,  as  they  would 
have  dispensed  with  this  body  alto- 
gether, and  incorporated  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  army,  they  dared  not  do 
so.  The  colonies  must  be  garri- 
soned, and  the  army  has  hitherto 
refused  this  duty. 

Many  of  the  admirals  examined 
were  strongly  in  favour  of  the  reten- 
tion of  this  corps ;  nevertheless  the 
oommisRion  decided  on  its  suppres- 
sion. We  must  quote  a  few  words 
from  Admiral  Hugon*s  evidence  in 
consequence  of  the  compliment  he 
pays  our  own  admirable  and  gallant 
corps  of  royal  marines.  The  admi- 
ral expressed  a  fear  that  the  Grovem- 
mont  mtended  to  embark  the  marine 
infantry  as  part  of  the  complement 
of  men,  which,  from  their  bemg  men 
of  feeble  constitution,  would  greatly 
diminish  the  total  strength  of  the 
crews,  upon  which  M.  Hemoux 
asked  him  whether  it  would  not  bo 
possible  to  make  the  marine  infantry 
igaUr  lea  marines  t  The  word 
marines  is  printed  in  italics  to  show 
that  it  is  an  English  word«  and 
moans  our  Koyal  Marines. 

Admiral  Hugon  replies : — 

There  will  always  be  a  great  inferiority. 
The  MarineH  [of  England)  enlist  for  sixteen 
Tears ;  Uiey  become  sailors ;  they  are  for- 
bidden to  go  aloft,  not  because  they  are 
unfit  for  this  work,  but  in  order  that  they 
may  not  interfere  with  the  career  of  the 
regular  seamen.  They  are  not  allowed  to 
enlist  a  second  time  for  more  than  eight 
years ;  and  they  became  such  complete 
sailors,  besides  being  picked  men 
(hommea  d'ilUe)  strong  and  hardy,  that 
after  their  twenty-four  years  service, 
they  enter  the  commercial  navy  as 
seamen,  a  thing  which  we  could  never 
expect  from  our  marine  in&ntiy. 

The  Marines  are  the  principal  streng^th 
of  an  English  ship,  and  it  is  they  who 
keep  in  order  the  crew,  which  is  com- 
posed for  the  most  part  of  men  not  so 
sober  as  ours. 

Being  asked  whether  he  did  not 
think  that  the  marine  infantry  might 


be  reoi^eanized  and  made  m  oorps 
cT^liie,  he  replied — 

In  that  ease  the  law  of  oooseriptkm 
must  be  altered.  In  the  le^  of  80,000 
men  raised  every  year,  we  are  only 
allowed  to  choose  after  the  tpeaal  ooips 
have  been  helped.  We  oome,  however^ 
before  the  In&ntiy  of  tiie  Ime.  Now 
you  have  the  In&ntiy  constantly  befine 
your  eyes,  and  you  see  that  they  are  not 
very  robust  men.  On  board  ship  we 
want  strong  men.  Weakfy  men  are 
mouths  to  be  fed,  and  we  want  arms  to 
work. 

The  question  of  manning  the  nary, 
which  has  happily  at  last  fully  and 
fairly  attracted  the  attention  chT  our 
own  authorities,  has  long  been  settled 
and  placed  on  a  satisfi^toir  footii^ 
in  France.  By  two  methods  ia  tiieir 
navy  manned — 1st,  by  that  of  mari- 
time inscription,  ana  SndlT,  by  a 
system  of  recruiting,  or  ratner  con- 
scription. 

The  pages  of  the  £nqmite  tnre  tu 
very  colons  infon^ui^raS  botii 
these  methods.  M.  Lanjuinais  mm 
commissioned  to  draw  up  a  report 
on  maritime  inscription,  which  he 
laid  before  his  colleagaes,  and  of 
which,  on  account  of  its  interest  and 
importance,  we  purpose  to  make  a 
full  analysis. 

Abstract  qf  M,  Lanjuinais*  JEU^ppori 
sur  V Inscription  Maritime, 

The  defence  of  his  oountary  is  a  dntjr 
incumbent  upon  every  citisen.  AU 
may  lawfully  be  caUed  upon  to  lerTe, 
whether  in  the  forces  afloat  or  on 
shore.  But  whilst  all  stout  able- 
bodied  men  are  gifted  with  neai^ 
an  equal  fitness  lor  serrioe  in  the 
army,  it  is  not  so  as  regards  tiie 
naval  service.  A  young  man,  if  ha 
be  strong  and  robust^  will  TOsfcir 
equally  well  a  horseman,  a  foot  sol* 
dier,  or  an  artilleirman ;  but  at  the 
same  time  he  would  be  wholly  unfit 
for  a  topman's  duty  on  boardfa  ahn 
of  war,  for  which  none  are  adaptM 
but  those  who  have  from  their  in- 
fancy followed  the  seaman's  teade. 

This  difference,  in  the  Teiy  nators 
of  things,  must  make  a  great  difisiw 
ence  between  the  laws  ror  wiM»»f|ny 
the  navy  and  those  for  —  —  •-• 
for  the  army. 

For  the  army  the  law 
voluntary  enrolment  and  f«Sped  asi^ 
vice,  laymg  hold  of  all  ^ 
capable  of  endming  the 
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of  war  as  soon  as  they  reach  their 
twentieth  year.  The  number  of 
young  men  who  each  year  attain 
to  the  age  of  twenty  is  greater  than 
the  number  required  to  fill  the  ya- 
cancies  in  the  army.  .  Erery  one, 
therefore,  need  not  serve,  but  only 
\ho%e  to  whose  lot  it  falls,  and  thev 
are  only  required  to  remain  with 
their  colours  for  seven  years.  The 
navy,  on  the  contrary,  can  only  be 
supplied  from  that  very  limited  pK>r- 
tion  of  the  population  who,  being 
seamen  by  pro&ssion,  are  fit  for  the 
service  d  the  fleet  The  existing 
proportion  between  the  number  of 
men  required  for  the  navy  and  the 
small  number  of  men  whe  are  sulors 
by  trade,  has  rendered  it  necessary 
to  impose  the  obligation  of  serving 
upon  them  aU,  and  for  nearly  Idid 
whole  of  their  lives. 

Before  the  days  of  Louis  XTV., 
whenever  a  maritime  war  called  for 
armaments,  it  was  not  to  the  town 
or  country  populations  that  atten- 
tion was  turned.  Every  harbour 
was  closed,  and  with  or  against 
their  will,  as  many  sailors  as  were 
needed  were  taken  and  sent  on  board 
the  ships  of  the  fleet.  It  was  im- 
pressment, as  practised  by  the  Eng- 
lish up  to  our  own  times.  This 
violent  mode  of  recruiting  came  on 
a  sudden,  and  upset  aU  the  arrange- 
ments of  trade,  and  weighed  in  a 
most  unequal  manner  upon  the 
sailors,  who  were  taken  without 
distinction  of  age  or  previous  ser- 
vice. 

An  ordonnance  of  17th  December, 
1665,  made  a  first  attempt  at  classifi- 
cation in  some,  of  the  departments, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  to  all 
the  ports  of  the  kingdom  by  ordon- 
nances  in  1668,  1673,  and  1689. 
The  system  rested  upon  the  prepa- 
ration for  every  town  or  village  on 
the  coasts  of  a  general  roU  of  the 
sailors  established  there.  They 
were  divided  into  three  classes, 
each  of  which  were  to  serve  one 
year  on  board  the  king's  ships,  and 
two  years  in  the  merchant  service. 
In  Brittany,  Guyenne,  Normandy, 
and  Picardy,  ih»  service  was  only 
one  year  in  four.  Maritime  districte 
were  formed  with  inspectors  to  each. 
Those  who  disobeyea  the  summons 
to  serve  were  treated  as  deserters, 
and  captains  were  forbidden  to  em- 
ploy moL  thoB  refunng  to  serve,  or 


whose  names  were  not  duly  inscribed 
in  the  rolls. 

(Every  year  the  rolls  were  ex- 
amined; dead  men  and  invalids 
struck  ofl*,  and  names  added  of  those 
who  had  embraced  the  sea  as  their 
profession ;  M.  Lanjuinais  enters  at 
length  into  these  points  and  other 
details,  which  complete  the  subject.) 

The  maritime  inscription  thus 
established  was,  at  the  period  of  the 
first  revolution,  the  subject  of  seri- 
ous discussion  in  the  Constituent 
Assembly  and  the  National  Conven- 
tion ;  but  even  in  those  days  of  uni- 
versal revision  of  laws  and  institu- 
tions it  was  seen  advisable  to  main- 
tain that  system  which  had  for  more 
than  a  century  ensured  the  supply 
of  men  for  the  navy.  The  laws  of 
the  15th  May  and  31st  December, 
1790,  13th  May,  1791,  and  above 
alU  that  of  the  3  Brumaire,  year 
lY .,  did,  in  fact,  keep  up,  with  some 
modifications,  the  system  which, 
since  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  placed 
at  the  disposition  of  the  state,  in 
time  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  from 
the  age  of  18  to  that  of  50,  an  entire 
class  of  citizens.  And  this  is  the 
legislation  which,  in  all  its  funda- 
mental dispositions,  is  in  force  at  the 
present  time. 

The  rigours  of  the  Inscription 
have  been  compensated  for  by  cer- 
tain exemptions,  and  by  financial 
advantages  acceded  to  them. 

1.  The  enrolled  seamen  alone  have 
the  right  of  navigating,  of  fishing, 
and  of  plying  with  b:>ats  on  the 
waters  or  the  sea,  and  of  the  road- 
steads, streams,  rivers,  and  pools 
which  the  law  assimilates  to  the 
sea. 

2.  They  are  entitled,  when  in 
the  service  of  the  state,  to  pen- 
sions after  twenty-five  years'  ser- 
vice, and  to  pensions  for  wounds 
and  infirmities,  like  those  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army. 
(Law  of  the  18th  April,  1831.) 

3.  Afler  reaching  fifW  years  of 
age,  and  after  twenty-nve  years' 
service,  whether  in  the  navy  or  mer- 
chant service,  or  even  in  the  mer- 
chant service  alone,  the  seamen  to 
whom  the  law  last  mentioned  does 
not  apply,  have  a  claim  upon  the 
diest  of  tiie  Marine  Invalides  (into 
which  a  reserve  of  three  per  cent,  of 
their  wages  has  been  paid)  for  half- 
pay,  according  to  the  provisums  of 
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the  law  of  the  ISth  May,  1791.  This 
half-pay  is  either  a  third  or  a  quar- 
ter of  the  pay  of  their  respective 
ranks,  and  may,  with  certain  addi« 
tions  authorised  by  law,  reach  the 
amount  of  600  francs. 

4.  The  widows  and  children  of 
sailors  have  a  right,  by  the  same 
law,  to  peusions  or  half-pay,  and  to 
assistance. 

6.  The  sailors  have  the  ri^ht  to 
receive  and  to  transmit  gratuitously 
to  their  families,  allotments  of  their 
pay  and  prize  money,  &c. 

6.  Every  citizen  comprised  in  the 
I^aval  Inscription  is  exempt  from 
all  other  public  service  except  that 
of  the  navy,  the  arsenals,  and  the 
sedentary  national  guard  of  his 
arrondissement. 

7.  They  have  tlie  right  at  any 
age  to  free  themselves  from  the 
duties  attached  to  the  Kaval  In- 
scription by  a  simple  declaration 
that  they  renounce  the  profession  of 
the  sea. 

The  Maritime  Inscription  has  its 
admirers  and  its  opponents.  Two 
centuries  of  experience  do  not  allow 
us  to  doubt  its  eiBcacy,  but  we 
must,  nevertheless,  examine  the  ob- 
jection raised,  and  also  compare  it 
with  the  modes  practised  by  other 
nations  for  recruiting  their  navies. 

The  general  objection  is  that  the 
duty  or  military  service  falls  much 
more  heavily  upon  seamen  than 
upon  soldiers,  and  in  effect,  after 
seven  years*  service  a  soldier  is  free, 
whilst  a  sailor  is  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Government  from  18  years 
of  age  to  50,  is  held  to  serve 
whenever  required,  and  is  obliged 
to  reside  within  his  own  quartier, 
unless  furnished  with  a  ticket  of 
leave  from  the  Commissioners  of 
Inscription.  Ko  doubt  there  is  here 
a  ^at  inequality,  but  there  is  no- 
thing contrary  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  since  the  defence  of 
the  coasts  and  of  the  commercial 
and  maritime  interests  can  only  be 
confided  to  men  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits,  and  their  small  num- 
ber renders  it  necessary  that  all 
should  be  called  in  order  to  render 
the  defence  effective.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  sailor  has  a  liberty 
which  the  soldier  has  not,  as  a  sailor 
can  at  any  time  renounce  his  profes- 
sion. This  state  of  thinfi;8  is  well 
defined  in  1st  article  of  the  law  of 


the  16th  May,  1790,  and  the  25ib 
article  of  the  law  of  3rd  Bmnuure, 
year  IV. 

The  first  of  these  articles  says— 
'  Every  French  citizen  may  embrace 
the  maritime  professions ;  all  those 
who  do  embrace  them  will  be  liable 
to  public  service  at  sea  or  in  the 
arsenals.' 

The  second  says — '  Every  seaman, 
whatever  be  his  age,  who  wishes  to 
renounce  either  going  to  seaor  fish- 
ing, will  be  erased  from  the  Maritime 
Inscription,  by  his  simple  declara- 
tion to  tiiat  effect,  one  year  after  it 
has  been  made.' 

The  right  of  the  State  is  thus  esta- 
blished on  solid  grounds.  The  ser- 
vice is  also  less  rigorous  than  it  ap- 
pears, when  we  take  into  account 
the  advantages  granted;  and  by 
the  reports  made  on  the  subject,  it 
is  shown  that  the  exacted  service 
does  not  exceed  six  years  for  each 
man,  that  is  to  say,  one  year  less  than 
that  of  a  soldier.  The  condition  of 
the  soldier,  moreover,  is  not  always 
the  most  favourable.  He  cannot 
marry.  He  leaves  a  profession,  and 
becomes  less  able  to  exercise  it  after 
his  term  of  service  is  over.  ^  The 
sailor,  on  the  other  hand,  continues 
in  civil  life  and  can  marry.  He 
remains  in  his  own  profession  and 
acquires  more  skill  in  it,  so  that  he 
is  more  sought  after  by  captains  of 
vessels  when  he  has  served  his  time 
in  a  ship  of  war.  He  receives  also  a 
much  nigher  pay  than  does  the 
soldier. 

Moreover,  what  other  means  conld 
be  substituted  for  this  P  There  are 
three.  Impressment,  military  re- 
cruiting, and  Yoluntaxy  engage- 
ment. 

Impressment  is  a  barbarous 
means,  the  time  for  which  is  passed. 
It  would  not  be  endured,  even  in 
time  of  war. 

Military  recruiting  is  employed 
by  no  maritime  power  of  first  rank. 
It  is  practised  in  Bussia,  and  the 
results  do  not  invite  imitation.  Some 
experience  of  it  is  gained  in  France 
by  the  loans  which  the  fleet  receive 
every  year  from  the  contingents  of 
the  army.  Naval  officers  highly 
prize  the  robust  and  disciplined  men 
thus  obtained,  but  they  are  only  fitg 
except  with  rare  exceptions,  Ibr 
gunnery  and  work  <m  deck,  and  the 
proportion  of  one  "  '  ' 
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to  the  whole  crew  could  not  be  ex- 
ceeded without  great  inconvenience. 
No  doubt  the  use  of  steam  propul- 
sion becoming  more  general,  this 
proportion  may  be  increased.  But 
however  much  such  recruiting  may 
enable  the  State  to  husband  the  re- 
sources afforded  by  the  Inscription, 
it  never  can  supply  its  place. 

Voluntary  enrolment  remains  to 
be  considered.  This  is  the  method 
adopted  for  manning  the  powerful 
navies  of  England  and  the  United 
States.  In  France,  a  sailor  receives 
from  24  to  36  francs  a  month,  whilst 
the  United  States  gives  them  on  an 
average  75  francs,  and  England  45 
francs.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
necessary  greatly  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  sailor.  In  fact,  sailors 
will  not  enter  the  service  of  the 
State  unless  the  advantages  are 
equal  to  or  greater  than  those  of  the 
commercial  navy ;  that  is  to  say,  un- 
less their  pay  is  40  to  50  francs  a 
month,  and  the  price  demanded 
would  rise  very  much  whenever  the 
State  required  a  thousand  seamen 
at  once,  and  on  a  fixed  day,  for  some 
perilous  expedition.  Nevertheless, 
althoughfrom  the  restricted  numbers 
of  the  seafaring  profession,  volun- 
tary enrolment  cannot  be  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  recruiting  the  navy, 
it  would  be  useful  to  recur  to  it 
more  than  has  been  done  hitherto, 
and  to  encourage  it  by  sufficient 
bounties. 

It  is,  therefore,  prudent  to  main- 
tain the  law  of  Mantime  Inscription 
80  long  as  the  amount  of  our  mari- 
time population  remains  so  low  as 
to  prevent  our  having  recourse  to 
other  means.  As  the  Maritime  In- 
scription is  the  general  and  perma- 
nent enrolment  of  the  sailors  scat- 
tered over  the  French  territory,  it 
becomes  useful  to  study  what  are  the 
real  efficacious  resources  offered  to 
the  fleet  by  its  lists,  and  what 
modifications  it  is  susceptible  of. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  the 
maritime  population  presented  an  ef- 
fective total  of  139,310  men ;  of  this 
number  67,805  are,  from  various 
causes,  exempt  from  service,  leaving 
71,505  as  the  number  of  men  avaiT 
able  for  the  service  of  the  State. 

M.  Lanjoinais  enters  next  into 
ttinute  caumlationB  on  the  growth 


and  progress — or  the  dimination 
and  aecay  of  the  naval  service  of 
France ;  and  then  remarks : — 

To  sum  up,  we  believe  that^  taking 
into  account  all  eventualities,  we  may 
reckon  on  40,000  seamen  thoroughly 
qualified  for  war,  and  on  20,000  men 
borrowed  firom  the  inscription  and 
from  the  recruits,  capable  of  doing 
good  service  if  properly  embodied  with 
the  former. 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  beyond  these 
limits,  but  our  ships  would  lose  in 
their  aptitude  for  navigation  and  com- 
bat more  than  they  would  gain  by 
the  mere  increase  of  numbers.  "We 
should  thereby  be  only  falling  back 
again  into  the  errors  which  brought 
about  the  ruin  of  our  fleets  under  the 
Empire,  and  which  taught  us,  most 
cruelly,  that  at  sea  as  on  shore,  victory 
belongs  to  the  army  which  is  best  or- 
ganized and  first  on  the  field  of  battle ! 

Not  that  we  are  to  count  as  nothing 
the  novices,  the  officiers  marinUrs,  and 
the  seamen  above  age,  who  are  not 
included  in  the  60,000  men  of  whom  you 
are  certain,  but  you  must  reserve  them 
for  services  on  shore,  for  transports,  and 
the  defence  of  the  coasts. 

After  having  ascertained  what  are  the 
resources  furnished  by  the  inscription 
for  a  great  war,  it  will  be  easily  seen 
that  such  a  mode  of  recruiting  can,  with- 
out pressing  too  heavily  on  the  maritime 
population,  suffice  for  the  wants  of  the 
fleet,  such  as  you  will  require  it  in  ordi- 
nary times. 

The  permanent  levy  has,  since  the 
year  1835,  given  5000  seamen  a-year  to 
the  fleet  If  to  those  we  add  1000 
volunteers  of  all  ranks,  all  alike  being 
for  three  years  of  service,  we  have 
18,000  seamen.  In  addition  to  these  we 
may  reckon  on  1000  young  soldiers  en- 
tered for  seven  years*  service,  making  a 
total  of  25,000  men,  which  may  easily 
be  raised  to  30,000  men  by  an  increase 
of  the  Yoluntaury  enrolment  and  of  the 
military  contingent. 

Without  having  recourse  then  to 
extraordinary  levies,  which  must  be  re- 
served for  g^eat  events,  there  is  a  sni^ 
ficient  effective  force  to  enable  France 
always  to  keep  a  powerful  fleet  afloat. 

After  hearing  this  report,  the 
Commission  d*±!nquSte  decide  that 
the  svstem  of  maritime  inscription 
should  be  maintained,  as  well  as  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  attached  to 
the  seaman's  profession. 

They  then  entered  into  a  full  and 
lengthy  consideration  of  the  poai* 
tion  of  the  engineers  and  firemen. 
We  cannot  bat  regret  that  on  our 
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side  of  the  water,  just  at  the  mo- 
ment when  everything  should  have 
been  attempted  to  render  the  ano- 
malous position  of  the  engineers 
more  comfortable,  an  order  has 
been  issued  to  enforce  their  wear- 
ing the  humiliating  uniform,  with 
a  steam  engine  on  the  button, 
which  the  dress  regulations  pro- 
fide.  Hitherto  this  regulation  has 
been  wisely  allowed  to  fall  into  de- 
suetude, and  the  engineers  dressed 
themselyes  respectably  in  a  round 
blue  jacket,  and  lookea  hke  seamen, 
if  they  did  not  look  like  dashing 
o£B[cers.  This  unhappy  steam-en- 
gine button,  if  the  order  be  but 
foolishly  enforced,  wiU  disgust  many 
of  these  yaluable  men,  and  driye 
them  out  of  a  service  which  offers, 
at  the  best,  but  few  attractions. 

Passing  over,  most  imwillingly, 
nearly  100  pages,  which  relate  to 
naval  schools,  and  the  education 
and  training  both  of  men  and  officers, 
we  come  to  the  important  subject 
of  the  allotment  of  men  to  ships — or 
rather,  to  the  discussion  of  what  a 
ship's  company  ought  to  be.  Shall 
it  be  divided  into  special  companies 
of  top -men,  gunners,  boarders, 
small-anns  men,  &c.P  —  or  shall 
every  man,  more  or  less,  be  called 
upon,  as  circumstances  may  require, 
to  discharge  any  or  all  of  these 
varied  duties  ? 

Admiral  Mackau,  in  his  evidence, 
states  clearly  cnou^  how  the  matter 
now  stands  in  the  Trench  navy.  He 
says:— 

We  have  only  arrived  at  this  system 
of  orgaDization  by  companies  in  our 
equipoffet  de  lifpie  after  trying  many 
systems.  First  we  had  iquipages  de  havt 
herd,  or  line-of-battle  ship's  crews.  This 
answered  well  enough  for  a  74-gun  ship, 
but  when  we  wanted  to  fit  out  a  ship 
heaver  than  a  74,  or  one  smaller  than  a 
line-of-batUe  ship,  it  was  necessary  to 
add  to  the  liner's  complement,  or  to  take 
fractions  of  it,  both  of  which  processes 
were  inconvenient.  Next  we  came  to 
battalions ;  one  of  which  was  to  form  a 
frigate's  crew,  and  two  that  of  a  line-of- 
battle  ship ;  but  this  was  no  improve- 
ment. At  last  we  came  to  the  company 
as  the  unit  best  adapted  to  so  varied  re- 
quirements  The  company  as  a 

unit  gives  great  facilities  in  forming  the 
crews  of  ships  of  all  ranks.  Four  com- 
panies for  a  74 ;  five  or  six  for  heavier 
ships;  two  or  three  for  frigates  of  second 
and  third  rank ;  a  company  or  a  com* 


pany  and  a  half  for  corvettes  and  brin 
and  half  companies  for  ysMCili  of  um 
flotilla.  These  companies  being  ander 
the  permanent  and  direct  command  of 
lieutenants  and  ensigns  {de  taiamau)  and 
of  midshipmen,  attachcid  to  them  for  a 
whole  campaign,  and  subject  to  the  au- 
thority of  tfie  captains  of  ue  ships,  have 
constantly  offered  good  examples  of  di^ 
cipline  and  interior  administration^ 

The  commission  eyentually  de- 
cided upon  a  gradual  introductiQii 
of  the  system  of  oompanies  of  ar- 
tillerymen and  of  marksmen. 

Much  attention  seems  to  be  di- 
rected in  France  to  the  plan  of 
having  a  number  of  practisea  marks- 
men on  board,  armed  with  what 
they  call  armes  de  precision,  or  pre- 
cise arms — the  last  improyement 
that  can  be  made  on  Mini^.  On 
this  subject  we  must  quote  a  few 
words  uom  Admiral  Yeminac : — 

Question. — ^Do  you  think  that  the  men 
on  board  our  ships  are  sufficiently  weU 
prepared  for  the  duties  of  musquetiy  ? 

Answer, — That  depends  very  much 
upon  the  commanding  officers  of  fleetsj,  or 
of  divisions.  I  will  dte,  as  a  good  ex- 
ample, the  conduct  of  the  Prince  de 
Joinville,  that  prince  in  whom  are 
united  all  the  virtues  of  a  great  citixen, 
and  all  the  qualities  of  a  great  captain. 
Every  ship's  company  in  his  squadron 
was  able  to  handle  a  musket  sufficiently 
well  to  ensure  ihe  success  of  a  landing,  or 
of  a  fight  of  sharpshooters.  In  contrast 
with  this  example,  I  have  seen  crews 
who  barely  knew  how  to  load  a  firelock. 
Was  this  their  own  &ult?  No!  they 
had  not  been  taught.  In  short,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  good  sailor  should  not 
be  an  excellent  marksman.  In  addition 
to  the  example  ofiered  by  the  Prince  do 
Joinville's  fleet,  if  another  be  wanted,  I 
will  dte  that  of  the  crew  of  the  JHedomH- 
abU,  at  the  battle  of  Trafrdgar.  This 
ship  of  74  guns,  boarded,  at  the  veiy 
commencement  of  the  action  bj  the 
Victory,  of  120  guns,  with  Nelson  on 
board,  was  about  to  come  out  of  the 
strife  triumphant,  thanks  to  the  supe- 
riority of  her  musquetiy ;  already  a  por- 
tion of  her  crew  were  masters  of  the 
deck  of  the  Victory,  when  a  second  three- 
decker,  and  a  two-decker,  came  and 
riddled  her  with  the  fire  dT  their  artiUeiy, 
and  obliged  her,  in  self-defencet,  to  recal 
her  men,  who  were  already  preparing  to 
make  good  prize  of  the  ship  of  the 
English  admiral  ^! !)  This  example  of  the 
crew  of  a  small  snip,  subduing  in  fifteen 
minutes  the  crew  <^  a  laiger  tciiJ^  by 
the  superiority  of  her  muKpwtiyptaeties^ 
is  su£&dent  to  prove  that  than  k  ■» 
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incompatibility  between  the  trade  of  the 
soldier  and  of  the  sailor :  and  when  the 
sailor  is  unable  to  load  a  musquet  and  to 
use  it,  it  is  because  he  has  not  been 
properly  taught. 

We  shall  not  say  a  word  touching 
this  apocryphal  proximate  capture 
of  the  Victory  ;  the  point  has  been 
thoroughly  set  at  rest  by  Admiral 
Hoste,  whose  letter  on  the  sub- 
ject has  been  printed  far  and  wide. 


It  is  enougii  to  say,  that  not  a  man 
from  the  Medoubtable  ever  even  set 
foot  upon  the  Victory* s  decks. 

We  must  now  conclude,  hoping 
at  some  future  period  to  resume 
the  subject,  and  to  lay  before  our 
readers  some  particulars  respecting 
the  artillery  and  fire-arms  adopted 
by  the  French  navy,  and  against 
which,  in  the  event  of  a  war,  we 
shall  haye  to  contend. 


NERO. 
A  FicTUBs.    By  E.  H.  Hobns. 

TTNNATUEAL  light  awakes  the  midnight  sky ! 
The  faces  of  the  marble  Gods  of  Bome 
Flush  and  turn  red  around  each  lofty  dome. 

And  Tiber's  current  glimmers  hideously ! 
And  now  the  portals  of  the  night 
Start  asunder  with  flashes  bright ! — 
Frantic  figures,  to  and  fro, 
Sush  through  the  golden  hell  below ! 

Flames  wrap  the  city,  like  a  new-bom  sea»«— 

The  Mistress  of  the  World  shrieks  in  her  agony ! 


What  mortal  fiend  holds  orgie  at  this  hour? — 
Hark  to  yon  harp,  whose  chords  no  cry  can  drown. 
Swayed  by  a  naked  maniac  in  a  crown. 
Who  sits,  midst  rolling  clouds,  upon  a  tower  I 
Forward  he  bends  with  flying  hair. 
And  tiger  clasp  of  limbs  aU  bare ; 
Splendours,  terrors,  clamours,  screams. 
Make  real  his  deyouring  dreams ; 
The  while,  with  voice  that  pierces  through  the  roar. 
He  sings  of  burning  Troy  and  Death's  insatiate  shore ! 
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Chapter  IX. 

CAPTAINS'  DENT  removed  EmHy 
from  the  office  of  the  superinten- 
dent of  police  in  a  state  of  insensi- 
bility. In  those  days  there  were  no 
vehicles  for  hire  in  the  colony,  and 
the  captain  had  to  walk  with,  or 
rather  to  cany,  his  unfortunate 
charge  through  the  streets.  When 
they  were  on  their  way  from  the 
shore  to  the  ship,  Enuly,  having 
recovered  from  her  swoon,  stared 
wildly  at  Captain  Dent,  and  then 
attempted  to  leap  overboard;  but 
the  Old  man  kept  his  arm  tightly 
around  her  waist,  and  in  spite 
of  her  struggles  detained  her  in 
his  grasp.  The  shock  had  been 
too  much  for  her,  and  she  was  now 
insane.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  she  was  removed  from  the  boat, 
and  secured  in  the  stem  cabin. 

In  a  few  days  Emily's  insanity 
became  less  violent  in  character, 
and  gradually  it  assumed  that  me- 
lancholy form  from  which  it  is  so 
difficult  te  arouse  the  patient.  The 
JLady  Jane  Grey  had  suffered  some 
injury  on  the  voyage  out,  and  it 
was  necessajry  te  heave  her  down  to 
repair  it.  This  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  Emily  to  remain  any  longer 
on  board,  and  Captain  Dent,  there- 
fore, hired  for  her  a  small  fur- 
nished cottage  at  the  end  of  a  street 
called  Castlercagh  Street. 

***** 

The  Lady  Jaiie  Grey  had  been 
repaired,  filled  with  ou,  wool,  <fec., 
and  Captain  Dent  was  now  ready 
to  sail  vi&  Cape  Horn.  Again  the 
old  man  implored  Emilyto  return 
with  him  to  England.  Her  obsti- 
nacy, such  he  termed  it,  had  se- 
verely tried  his  patience,  and  one 
evening  he  spoke  of  the  convict 
Soberts  as  an  incorrigible  black- 
guard, who  had  married  her  under 
false  pretences  and  a  false  name, 
and  who,  therefore,  had  no  claim 
upon  her  a^ections.  But  Emily 
thought  differently. 

'Ejaowing  as  I  do,'  said  she, 
'  that  what  you  havejust  expressed. 
Captain  Dent,  was  mctateaby  the 
kindest  feelings,  and  remembering, 
as  I  do,  how  much  gratitude  I  owe 
you,  I  cannot  be  angry ;  but  I  im- 


plore you  not  to  speak  again  tid* 
favourably  of  a  man  whom  I 
have  loved,  whom  I  still  love, 
and  whom  I  shall  continue  to  love, 
yea,  even  if  he  be  all  that  you 
have  described  him.  So  long  as 
he  may  remain  in  this  nnconth 
and  cruel  land,  here  also  will  I  re- 
main, and  whatever  may  be  his  suf- 
ferings he  shall  have  tnat  consola- 
tion which  a  wife's  sympathy  ought 
ever  to  afford.  I  would  rather  work 
beside  that  man  upon  the  roads, 
with  fetters  on  my  feet — share  with 
him  the  coarsest  food,  and  a  bed  of 
straw,  than  return  to  the  home  of 
my  father  or  my  friends,  and  par- 
take of  all  the  comforts,  luxuries, 
and  gaiety  that  once  fell  to  my 
lot.* 

With  tears  in  his  eyes  the  old 
ship   captain  raised   Emily's    thin 
hand  to  his  lips,  and  kissing  it  affec- 
tionately, he  bade  her  •  farewell.' 
***** 

Nelson,  Mrs.  White's  assigned 
servant,  was  out  one  evening  on  an 
errand.  Walking  down  '  Brickfield 
Hill,'  he  met  [Roberts,  who  was 
disguised  in  person  as  well  as  in 
dress ;  but  j^elson  instantly  recog- 
nis  ed  his  shipmate. 

<  Hulloa !  18  that  you  P*  said  Nel- 
son. 

Eoberts  started,  and,  giving  Nel- 
son a  look  which  was  meant  to 
sayi  'you  have  made  a  mistake,' 
moved  on.  Nelson  followed  him, 
and  walking  by  his  side  said,  '  Its 
of  no  use  your  attempting  to  de- 
ceive me.  I  know  you  well;  but 
I  am  not  going  to  split.  Just 
come  and  treat  me,  and  I  wiU  tell 
you  something  which  you'll  bo  glad 
to  hear,  nerhaps.' 

After  looking  round  to  see  that 
there  was  no  one  near,  Eoberts,  feel- 
ing that  he  was  in  Nelson's  power, 
replied,  'Boleary,  Sam;  III  make 
it  all  right  with  ^u.' 

The  two  convicts  proceeded  to  a 
public-house,  called  '  The  Wheat 
Bheaf,'  where  Boberts  ordered  half 
a  pint  of  rum,  and  pipes  and  to* 
bacco  for  two.  When  they  had 
seated  themselves  in  the  comer  cf 
the  tap,  and  had  drunk  'lode*  to 
each  other,  Boberts  commenced  Ac 
dialogue. 
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*  What's  this  you  liave  to  tell  me/ 
he  inquired. 

*  Perhaps  you  know,*  said  Nel- 
son. 

'  Perhaps   I  do/  said  Boberts : 

*  but  what  is  it  ?' 

'  It  wont  do  beatinjif  about  the 
bush/  said  Nelson,  blowing  a  dense 
cloud  of  smoke,  and  wat3iing  the 
festoons  vanish  ajB  they  neared  the 
ceiling. 

*  No,*  said  Eoberts,  knocking  the 
ashes  out  of  his  nipe  upon  the 
table;  'No,  don't  oeat  about  the 
bush,  Sam.* 

*  I  say,  Charley,'  said  Nelson, 
restingf  his  elbows  on  the  table, 
and  placing  his  chin  between  the 
palms  of  his  hands,  *  where's  your 
wife?' 

Eoberts,  with  a  caution  which  did 
credit  to  the  profession  to  which  he 
once  had  the  honour  to  belong,  re- 
plied, *  I  forget  now  where  her  last 
letter  was  dated  from.' 

*  Where  is  she,  I  say  P'  returned 
Nelson. 

'  At  home  in  England  with  her 
friends,'  said  Soberts,  '  imless  she 
has  taken  the  office  of  Maid  of 
Honour  to  the  Queen,  as  perhaps 
she  will  do,  just  to  exert  her  influ- 
ence, and  procure  my  free  pardon.' 

*  That's  aU  you  know  iibout  it,' 
said  Nelson.  *  I've  seen  your  wife, 
talked  to  her,  received  coin  from 
her  hand.  Believe  me,  or  believe 
me  not,  but  it's  true,  so .' 

'  None  of  your  nonsense,'  said 
Bobert«. 

*  There  you  go,  again  !'  cried  Nel- 
son. 

*  Don't  talk  so  loud,*  said  Eoberts; 

*  I  am  not  deaf.' 

*  Then  hear  this,'  said  Nelson,  in 
a  whisper ;  *  she  is  in  Sydney ;  and 
if  you  can  make  it  wortn  my  while, 

'and  will  meet  me  at  the  market- 
place at  ten  o'clock  to-night,  you 
shall  see  her  at  a  quarter  to  eleven.' 

*  You  are  chaffing  me,'  said  Bo- 
berts ;  *  you  want  tmie  to  give  the 
office,  and  have  me  taken.  Tou 
think  it  would  make  you  good  for 
a  ticket-of-leave.  I  see  your  dodge, 
Sam.' 

*  No,  Charley,  believe  me,  on  my 
honour,  you  are  mistaken,'  said  Nel- 
son. '  I  Jmow  I'm  a  thorough  paced 
convicted  viQain,  but  I  have  still  a 
lingering  regard  for  friendship,  and 
all  that  Bort  of  thing ;  and  what  I 
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have  spoken  is  the  truth.  Your 
wife  is  m  Sydney.  If  you  doubt  it, 
I'll  describe  her.' 

'  Do,'     said    Eoberts,    ei 
holding  up  his  ear  to  catch  Nelson  s 
evenr  worn. 

'  I'll  do  it  as  if  she  was  like  you, 
Charley,  a  bolter,  with  a  ten- 
pounder  offered  for  her  apprehen- 
sion by  her  missis,  in  the  news- 
papers,' said  Nelson. 

'  Go  on,'  said  Eoberts,  impa- 
tiently. 

'Name,  Harcourt/  said  Nelson; 
'ship,  Lady  Jane  Grey;  trade  or 
calling,  emigrant;  age,twenty-two  or 
twen^-three;  height,  five  feet  seven ; 
hair,  oark  brown ;  eyes,  hazel ;  nose, 
slightly  curved  ;  mouth  small,  with 
white  teeth;  complexion  fair,  but 
pale ;  long  thin  neck,  and  very  small 
ears.  Walks  remarkably  erect ; 
wears  on  little  finger  of  lefl  hand  a 
white  cornelian  set  in  gold,  and  on 
third  ^%GT  of  ditto  a  pearl  ring  as  a 
guard  to  wedding-ring.  Has  a  nabit 
of  saying,  '  You  are  very  kind,'  to 
anybody  who  does  anything  for 
her.' 

•  Hold !'  cried  Eoberts,  his  bosom 
swelling  with  the  hope  that  Emily's 
presence  in  Austraka  might  be  of 
service  to  him. — '  Where  is  she  to 
be  found  P* 

'  How  much  can  jou  stand  P'  said 
Nelson,  re-fiUing  his  pipe. 

'  I  have  only  tnirty  shillings  about 
me,'  said  Eoberts,  '  but  if  sJie  has 
money,  you  shall  not  complain  of  my 
want  of  liberality,  Sam.* 


Chapter  X. 
Gbobgb  Flo  web  was  a  great  cha- 
racter in  the  colony  of  New  South 
Wales.  He  had  been  transported, 
some  twelve  years  previous,  tor  dis- 
charging, in  cold  blood,  the  contents 
of  a  double-barrelled  ^un  into  the 
body  of  a  young  squire  who  had 
ruined  his  sister.  Inis  misfortune 
had  overtaken  Flower  when  he  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  gamekeeper ;  and 
a  handsomer  lad  had  rarely 
breathed.  Flower  had  received  a 
conditional  pardon  from  the  Colonial 
Grovemment  for  capturing  single- 
handed  three  desperate  bush- 
rangers, for  whose  apprehension 
a  reward  of  cm  huuored  pounds 
had  been  offered  }n  the  Qaoemmeni 
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Gazette.  Flower  was  now  a  *  sworn 
coDstablo/  and  as  a  thief-taker  ho 
was  without  a  rival  in  the  colony. 
So  many  attempts  had  been  made 
iipon  his  life,  that,  like  Macbeth, 
Flower  used  to  boast  of  liaving  a 
charmed  existence.  His  8an;acity 
was  on  a  par  with  his  courage  and 
personal    prowess;     and   in  many 

Eoiuts  he  strikingly  resembled  the 
lood-hound.  Ho  walked  about 
tho  police  oiHco  in  Sydney  with  a 
swagger  which  spoke  a  consciousness 
of  his  superiority  in  his  profession. 
Ho  was  a  hard  drinker,  out  liquor 
rarely  had  any  effect  upon  him — 
that  is  to  say,  it  never  interfered 
with  the  exercise  of  his  faculties. 
Although  he  made  a  great  deal  of 
money  by  taking  runaways  and 
claimnig  rewards, Flower  was  always 
(to  use  his  own  phrase)  'without 
enough  to  pay  turnpike  for  a 
walking  stick.'  Like  some  other 
men  in  much  loftier  positions, 
his  'attachments*  were  too  nume- 
rous and  too  transitory  to  admit 
of  his  living  within  nis  means. 
Ho  had  no  iixed  residence  ;  but  ho 
was  generally  *  to  be  found,'  about 
sunset,  at  a  public  house  kept  by  a 
Jew,  called  Polack,  immediately 
opposite  to  the  police-office.  Flower 
was  just  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to 
Parramata  when  kelson  approached 
him,  and  said — 

*  Mr.  Flower,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you.* 

No  great  man  was  ever  more  easy 
of  access  than  George  Flower,  and 
no  one  more  popular  with  informers, 
for  ho  invariably  acted  *  on  tho 
square.'  His  word  was  his  bond ; 
and  he  never  made  a  promise,  either 
to  do  a  favour  for  a  friend,  or  bring 
about  an  enemy's  ruin,  without  com- 
pleting it  to  the  very  letter.  After 
hearing  what  ^Nelson  had  to  say. 
Flower  ordered  his  horse  to  be  put 
into  the  stable,  and  invited  Nelson 
to  have  a  little  dinner  with  him. 
It  was  a  prominent  feature  in 
Flower's  character,  that  he  had 
no  petty  pride — none  of  that  vul- 
gar prejudice  which  most  emanci- 
pated constables  entertained,  against 
men  in  an  actual  state  of  bondage.  It 
must  also  be  mentioned  that  no  in- 
former ever  dared  to  name  his  price 
for  putting  Flower  upon  a  scent. 
His  terms  were  well  known:  half-a- 
crown  out  of  every  pound. 


'  He  has  only  been  out  a  short 
time,  you  see,  said  Flower,  con- 
fidentially, 'and  at  present  he's 
hardly  worth  having — 10/.  from  his 
nmster,  and  5/.  from  the  Govcm- 
mcnt.  Are  ^ou  quite  sure  he  would 
never  grow  mto  a  bushranger,  and 
be  worth  ./?/7y  from  the  Grovemmenty 
besides  a  ticket  to  anybody  that 
wanted  it — ^yourself,  for  instance  P' 

*  Never,*  said  Nelson. 

*  Whajb  was  he  •  lagged*  for  ?'  said 
Flower. 

*  Forgery,*  said  Nelson. 

*  Oh  /'  groaned  Flower.  •  Then 
tliere's  no  hope  of  his  taking  to 
powder  and  shot.  Forgery  I  I 
never  knew  a  forger  that  was  worth 
his  salt.  Forgery !  perjury  !  lar- 
ceny !  bigamy ! — all  those  crimes 
ending  in  'y*  ought  to  be  made 
death,  and  no  reprieve.  Why  they 
send  such  fellows  out  here,  I  don't 
know.   What  were  vow  lagged  for?* 

'  Stealing,*  said  Nelson. 

'  Stealing  P  Under  what  circunf- 
stances  ?'  said  Flower.  •  Don't 
speak  false.  I  can  find  out,  you 
know,  in  five  minutes.' 

Nelson  detailed  tho  particulars 
of  his  oifence,  and  Flower  contem- 
plated him  with  a  searching  look  of 
scorn  and  contempt. 

'  I  hate  a  thief!'  exclaimed 
George  Flower,  loudly,  to  himself; 
butsuddenlyrecollectingtluit  ^el«on 
had  just  confessed  himself  one,  be 
said,  in  an  apologetic  tone,  '  I 
beg  your  pardon.  Have  another 
glass  of  wlusky.' 

It  was  finally  arranged  that  Nelson 
was  to  convey  Boberts  to  EmUj's 
cottage,  and  leave  him  there,  at  a 
quarter  to  eleven  o'clock. 


Chapter  XI. 

It  was  a  bleak  night  in  July — the 
depth  of  the  Australian  winter.  The 
wind  blew  keenly  from  the  south, 
lifting  a  liard,  gritty  dust*  which 
battered  the  faces  of  those 
who  attempted  to  make  headway 
against  it.  It  was  ten  o'clock,  and 
the  convict  Eoberts,  at  tho  cor- 
ner of  the  market-place,  anxiously 
waited  for  Nelson,  who  was  to  con- 
duct him  to  the  cottage  where  his 
wretched  wife  had  taken  up  her 
abode.  Soberts  heard  footsteps* 
and  trembled  lest  they  should  w 
those  of  some  oonstable  who  mi^t 
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take  him  into  custody.  He  walked 
stealthily  to  the  otiier  side  of  the 
street  to  wait  for  the  subdued 
whistle,  which  it  was  understood 
I^elson  was  to  give  as  the  signal  of 
the  coast  being  clear.  Presently 
iRoberts  heard  that  whistle,  and 
neared  his  shipmate.  Nelson  hav- 
ing taken  from  Eobcrts  every  far- 
thing that  he  had  about  him,  pro- 
ceeded to  lead  the  way.  "When  they 
arrived  at  Emily's  cottage,  Soberts 
leaped  over  the  palings  and  looked 
through  the  crevices  of  the  shutters. 
Emily  was  seated  at  the  table,  read- 
ing ner  Bible  previous  to  retiring 
for  the  night. 

*  All  right,  Sam,  it  is  her,'  said 
Roberts  to  Nelson ;  *  now  you  may 
go.' 

*  Am  I  your  friend,  or  am  I  not  V 
asked  Nelson. 

*  You  are,*  said  Eoberts.  *  Off 
with  you.* 

,  Nelson  obeyed  him,  and  in 
another  moment  he  was  round  the 
comer  and  out  of  sight. 

Kobcrts  tapped  at  the  shutter, 
and  Emily,  alarmed,  inquired, 
•Who  is  there  P* 

*  It's  tne,  Emmy  darling !  It  is 
your  Seginald,  dearest !'  said  Eo- 
berts,  in  a  low  voice.  *  Open  the 
door,  my  own  dear  Emmy  !* 

Emily  recognised  the  voice,  but 
could  not  believe  her  ears.  *  Who 
is  there  ?'  she  again  demanded,  to 
satisfy  herself;  and  she  placed  her 
ear  close  to  the  window. 

'Kcginald,  my  love — ^your  own 
EeginaJd !'  said  the  convict.  *  Don't 
make  a  noise,  dearest ;  open  the  door 
and  admit  your  fond  but  wretched 
husband  to  your  arms.' 

Emily's  doubts  were  at  once  dis- 
pelled. She  flew  to  the  door,  un- 
locked it,  and  beheld  once  more  her 
husband.  Under  other  circum- 
stances, his  altered  appearance — his 
costume — his  sxmbumt  face  and 
hands — his  shabby  clothes — would 
have  struck  her  forcibly;  but 
just  then,  when  she  was  in  the 
arms  of  the  man  to  whom  she  had 
given  herself  in  passionate  and  con- 
nding  love,  she  was  overcome  with 
the  feeling  of  joy  that  they  had  once 
more  met  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  she  clung  to  him  as  fondly  as 
she  did  on  the  day  when  she  became 
hils  bride. 

'  Tell  me,  dearest  Beginald/  said 


Emily ;  '  tell  me  the  trath— do  not 
be  offended  with  me  for  questioning 
you — but  do,  with  your  own  dear 
lips,  assure  me  that  you  have  not 
been  guilty  of  the  crime  they  im- 
pute to  you ;  tell  me  truly,  Segmald, 
lor  you  know  I  could  never  love  you 
less  than  I  do  at  this  moment,  Begi- 
nald, dearest.' 

'  I  am  as  innocent,  Emily,  as  jtpox 
own  dear  self,'  said  Boberts ;  and 
he  called  upon  the  Almighty  to  wit- 
ness his  assertion. 

'And  you  are  not  Charles  EobertsP 
You  are  my  own  Beginald  Har- 
courtP  It  is  false  that  you  are  an 
imposter  P' 

*  False  as  hell!'  said  Boberte 
theatricaDy. 

'  Thank  heaven!'  exclaimed  Emily, 
clinging  to  her  husband  and  falling 
on  his  breast.  '  Oh  Beginald,  I  am 
so  happy.  Never  mind,  dearest,  our 
present  troubles.  Truth  in  the  end 
IS  sure  to  prevail.  For  some  wise 
purpose,  Ileeinald,  it  is  ordained 
that  we  should  bear  this  awful  re- 
verse of  fortune,  and  let  us  bear  it 
as  cheerfully  as  we  best  can.  Oh ! 
Beginald ' 

At  this  moment  George  Flower, 
who  had  contrived  to  secrete  himself 
in  Emily's  bedroom,  whence  he  over- 
heard ail  that  had  passed  between 
the  convict  and  his  wife,  broke  upon 
the  scene — not  abruptiy,  but  in  the 
quietest  manner.  Having  gently 
opened  the  door  he  raised  a  huge 
pistol  and  brought  the  sight  to  bear 
on  Boberts's  breast.  H^  remained 
in  that  position  until  he  had  caught 
Boberts's  eye,  when  he  called  out — 
*  If  you  move  hand  or  foot  you  are  a 
dead  man !     Stand  as  you  are  !' 

Boberts  stood  —  aghast ;  and 
Emily,  terrified  to  the  last  degree, 
sank  into  an  oak  arm-chair,  and, 
speechless,  beheld  what  followed. 

With .  his  eyes,  which  were  like 
those  of  an  eagle,  firmly  fixed,  and 
with  his  forefinger  on  the  trigger  of 
the  pistol.  Flower  slowly  approached 
Boberts.  '  Captain,'  said  George 
Flower,  '  you  know  the  penalty  of 
even  puttmg  your  hand  into  your 
pocket.'  Gradually  he  came  within 
arm's  length  of  his  victim,  who  stood, 
pale  and  agitated.  Suddenly  Flower 
sprang  upon  Boberts  and  secured 
his  hands,  and  in  another  instant 
Boberts's  wrists  were  in  a  pair  of 
brightly  polished  bandciiffs. 
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*  Now  then,  captain,  by  yonr  leave 
I'll  go  through  tlic  usual  fonn/  said 
riower.  *  You  need  not  be  alamed, 
madam,'  be  added,  turning  to  Emily, 

*  but  I  really  must  pick  the  captain's 
pocket — first,  of  his  handkerchief,* 
lie  continued,  spreading  it  on  the 

table ;  *  secondly,  of  a oh  !   ah ! 

you  did,  happen  to  have  a  little  pis- 
tol about  you,  did  j'OuP  Is  it 
loaded  ?' 

*  No  !*  said  Roberts,  feebly. 

*  Thirdly,  of  a  pipe,*  said  Flower, 

*  and,  fourthly,  of  a  small  tin  box, 
containing  —  ehP  what?  oh,  you 
artful!  you  owdacious  lifer!  a 
certificate  of  freedom,  ehP  Who 
have  you  robbed  of  this,  I  wonder  ? 
Why,  it  describes  you  exactly. 
How's  that  ?  Ilulloa !  Why,  you 
must  have  been  up  to  your  old  tncks 
again  P  This  is  uncommon  like  old 
Secretary  Macleay's  signature,  but 
hang  me  if  it  U  his — no,  it  can't  be. 
I  say,  how  comes  the  water-mark  on 
the  paper  to  be  of  later  date  than 
the  pardon  itself?  Well,  while  you 
were  about  it,  yon  might  have  seen 
to  that,  I  think.  A  small  tin  box* 
(Flower  passed  back  to  the  inven- 
tory), 'containing  a  forged  certificate 

•of  freedom.  Why,  this  would  hang 
you,*  added  Flower,  *  and  as  I 
cannot  afford  to  lose  you  yet,  I'll 
put  it  into  the  fire,  and  say  nothing 
about  it.' 

Eoberts  involuntarily  thanked 
Flower  for  this  act  of  grace.  Emily 
knelt  down  and  prayed,  but  the 
words  she  uttered  were  inaudible. 

•Tliere's  no  need  of  giving  this 
little  pistol  to  the  government,'  said 
Flower.  *  It's  a  pretty  little  thing. 
It  was  Dawson's  once,  I  suppose. 
Then  it  became  yours.  Now  it's 
mine.*  (He  placed  the  little  weapon 
in  his  waistcoat  pocket,  with  a  com- 
placent smile.)  *  Then  that  reduces 
the  property  found  on  the  prisoner's 
person  to  this  handkerchief  and  this 
pipe.  Well,  thai  will  not  hurt  you, 
any  how.  Have  you  got  any 
money?* 

'  Not  a  farthing,'  said  Eoberts. 

*  Well,  1*11  put  a  shilling  and  a  few 
coppers  into  tne  handkerchief,'  said 
Flower,  'just  to  make  an  appearance 
in  the  court,  and  show  that  you  are 
not  a  desperate  character.  It  wiU 
look  suspicious  if  I  find  no  money 
upon  you.'  These  preliminaries 
arnmgcd,  Flower  was  about  to  lead 


Eoberts  to  the  nearest  cells,  and 
there  lock  him  up,  when  £mi]y 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  im- 
plored Flower  to  be  kind  to  her  hus- 
band, and  if  possible  allow  him  to 
remain.  Flower's  iron  heart  was 
touched  by  her  tears,^  and  eladly 
would  he  have  relinquished  l^e  re- 
ward, and  set  the  convict  at  liberty, 
had  he  dared  to  do  so.  In  Flower's 
presence  Emily  hung  about  the  ned^ 
of  the  manacled  felon,  and  kissed 
him  fervently,  and  prayed  for  him. 

'  He  shall  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness  and  consideration, 
for  your  sake,  madam,'  said  Flower. 
'  It  shall  not  go  hard  with  him,' 
that  I  promise  you.* 

'Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you!' 
cried  Emily.  *  Ah,  sir,  if  you  only 
knew  how  cruellY  he  has  been 
treated  you  would  nave  pity  on  him 
as  well  as  on  me.' 

'  You  may  depend  upon  mc,'  said 
Flower,  in  a  kind  and  soothing  yoioe; 
'  to-morrow  I  will  come  and  bring  yon 
good  news.  Make  yourself  quite 
easy,  madam.  Grood  night.  Gome 
along,  Charley,'  he  turned  to  Eo- 
berts ;  '  I've  a  comfortable  bed  and 
a  hot  supper,  and  a  bottle  of  port 
wine,  all  ready  for  you  at  my 
house.' 


CnAPTES  XIL 

Flower  had  not  walked  more 
than  twenty  paces  with  Soberts, 
when  he  puJlea  up  beside  a  lamp- 

I)Ost— one  of  the  very  few  in  that 
onely  street — and  by  the  dim  light 
he  looked  peeringly  into  the  con- 
vict's hazel  eyes. 

'I  have  a  precious  good  mind*' 
said  Flower,  'to  take  your  hand- 
cufis  ofi",  and  blow  your  brutal  brains 
out.  I'll  swear  I  did  it  to  prerent 
your  escaping.  It  could  be  done,' 
lie  added,  with  a  movement  of  the 
head  which  convinced  Boberts,  not 
only  of  the  practicability  of  the  mea- 
sure, but  ot  the  eamestnesa  of  tiia 
man  who  contemplated  it. 

'Oh,  don't,  for  God's  sake!  It 
would  break  my  wife's  heart !  Why 
should  ]frou  shoot  me  P'  said  Boberts. 

'  To  rid  that  beautiful  and  i^wiialiU 
lady  of  such  a  villain  as  yon— to 
make  her  free  of  the  crime*  tlie 
curse,  of  belonging  to  such  a  diabo* 
lical  scoundrel.' 

'Oh,  pray,  don't!    You  irodd 
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not  murder  me  in  cold  blood,  surely  P' 
said  Boberts,  growing  more  and 
more  alarmed,  as  be  watcbed  tbe 
nervous  action  of  Greorge  Flower's 
moutb. 

'  Murder !'  cried  Flower.  '  Tbat 
would  not  be  murder :  it  would  be 
praise wortby  homicide — an  act  of 
mercy  towards  one  of  Grod's  fairest 
creatures.  I  could  forgive  your 
forgeries,  your  thefts,  your  anything 
else ;  but  what  business  had  you  to 
marry  a  lady  like  that — to  link  her 
to  your  felonies,  and  then  deceive 
her  by  calling  God  to  witness  your 
innocence  ?  I  heard  you,  you  dog, 
tell  her  those  falsehoods.  Had  she 
a  brother?' 

*  No,*  said  Eoberts. 

'  Then  let  me  take  off  those  hand- 
cuffs,* said  Flower ;  *  and  I'll  fancy 
myself  her  brother.  If  you  attempt 
to  run  away,  1*11  send  abmlet  through 
you.* 

*0h,  pray  don't,*  said  Eoberts. 
*  Pray,  Mr.  Flower,  don't  strike  me.' 

His  entreaties,  however,  were  in 
vain.  Flower  unscrewed  the  hand- 
cuffs, and  leisurely  thrashed  Boberts 
to  the  cells,  where  he  locked  him  up 
in  the  coldest  and  most  uncomfort- 
able wartment  he  could  find. 

Emily's  wron^  had  filled  the 
mind  of  the  lion-hearted  thief- 
taker.  He  could  not  rest.  Late  as 
it  was,  he  saddled  his  horse  (Sheriff^, 
and  galloped  to  the  cottage  to  give 
Emily  some  good  advice.  He  tapped 
at  the  window,  and  said,  '  Throw  a 
cloak  on,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and  let 
me  speak  to  you.  I  am  Flower- 
George  Flower,  who  was  here  a 
little  while  ago.  Don't  be  frightened, 
Mrs.  Harcourt.' 

Emily,  who  had  not  retired, 
opened  the  door,  and  allowed  Flower 
to  enter  the  cottage. 

*  You  must  be  very  careful  in  this 
country,  Mrs.  Harcourt,'  said 
Flower.  '  They  are  a  queer  set  of 
people.  You  must  not  leave  your 
shutters  imbolted,  or  you'll  be 
robbed,  and  murdered,  perhaps.  I 
got  in  without  any  sort  of  difficulty, 
while  you  were  reading  here,  all  alone. 
To-morrow  night  I'll  send  a  man 
down  to  protect  you,  and  if  you  lose 
anything  he  shall  be  answerable  for 

'Ohyou  are  very  kind  indeed, 
Mr.  Flower,*  said  Emily;  'very 
kind.' 


*  Don't  mention  it,  madam,'  said 
George,  his  eyes  filling  with  tears. 
'  I'd  part  with  my  hefu*t's  blood  to 
serve  you.  You  remind  me  of  the 
days  of  mv  boyhood,  when  my 
fatner  was  iLord  Waldane's  game- 
keeper, and  Uie  young  ladies  used 
to  come  down  to  the  Lodge,  and 
talk  to  my  mother  and  my  sister,  and 
sometimes  to  me.  Ah,  Mrs.  Haiv 
court,  we  were  as  happy  a  family  as 
any  in  all  England,  until  a  young 
gentleman — one  that  I  used  to  go 
shooting  with,  and  was  like  a  brother 
to— came  and  talked  of  love  to  my 
sister  Bessy,  and  robbed  her  of  her 
honour  and  her  virtue.  I  couldn't 
stand  it,  Mrs.  Harcourt.  I  took  his 
life,  and  they  transported  me  for  it  V 

*  Dear  me  1'  cried  Emily ;  *  I  have 
often  heard  the  story,  and  heard 
you  pitied.  It  happened  near  Yew- 
bray  Bridge.' 

*lt  did  so,'  said  Flower,  elated 
at  the  idea  that  the  deed  had  be- 
come notorious.  '  It  did,  madam ; 
I  am  the  man.  It  was  not  a 
crime,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  or  I  should 
have  repented  of  it  before  now, 
instead  of  glorying  in  it,  as  I 
did  and  do.  I  was  not  a  rogue ; 
though  I  was  obliged  to  become  one 
after  I  came  here,  or  I  should  never 
have  got  on  in  the  profession  I  have 
to  live  by.  Do  you  know  the  country 
about  X  ewbray,  Mrs.  Harcourt  P' 

'Yes;  my  father's  estate  joins 
that  of  Lord  Waldane,  of  whom  you 
spoke,'  said  Emily. 

'  Indeed !  said  Flower,  looking  at 
her  reverentially. 

*  My  father  was  member  for  the 
county  at  that  time — Mr.  Orford; 
you  may  have  heard  of  him,'  said 
Emily. 

Flower  rose  from  the  chair  on 
which  Emily  had  politely  requested 
him  to  sit  down.  He  contemplated 
her  with  curiosity,  pity,  and  respect. 
He  could  not  speaK  for  several 
minutes,  but  tears,  and  they  were 
scalding  hot,  chased  each  other  so 
rapidly  down  his  cheeks,  that  they 
dropped  from  his  •  chin  upon  tlie 
fioor. 

*  You  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Or- 
ford!* exclaimed  JFlower,  when  his 
voice  was  restored  to  him.  *  You, 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Orford,  the 
gentleman  who  saved  my  life  by 
going  to  the  Home  Secretary  on 
my  behalf  P    You  know  I  was  east 
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for  deatE.  You  here,  in  this  ac- 
cursed jail  P  You  ike  wife  of  a  man 
transported  for  life  P  You  in  Botany 
Bay !  This  is  a  strange  world,  but 
I  never  expected  to  witness  a  scene 
like  this !'  And  the  thief-taker  went 
down  upon  his  knees,  and  with  the 
fingers  which  had  been  long  used 
to  roughly  handle  the  most  despe- 
rate criminals,  he  gently  pressed, 
with  the  spirit  of  an  icblator,  the 
feet  of  the  wretched  woman,  who 
shrank  at  the  thought  of  being  alone 
with  and  touched  by  a  man  who  had 
taken  the  life  of  a  fellow-creature. 
'I  will  repay  the  kindness  your 
father  showed  to  mo  when  he  came 
to  see  me  in  the  condemned  cells, 
with  heavy  chains  upon  me,  boy  as 
I  then  was,*  said  Flower.  *  I  can 
do  anything  I  like  in  this  country, 
Mrs.  Harcourt.  They  say  I  am 
t!io  greatest  man  in  this  large  island, 
and  I  believe  I  am.  Every  member 
of  council,  and  magistrates,  when 
they  meet  mo,  puU  up  and  say, 
•  Well,  George,  how  are  you  P'  They 
know  I'm  an  awful  rascal,  because 
I'm  obliged  to  bo  one.  There's  no- 
thing that  I  can't  do.  I  might  own 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  acres 
of  land,  and  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
herds  of  cattle,  as  big  as  Macarthur's 
or  Wentworth's,  and  I  might  have 
lots  of  ships  in  the  harbour,  like 
Cooper  and  Wright ;  but  what  use 
would  they  all  oe  to  me,  when  I 
can't  get  rid  of  this  thought,  which 
is  always  uppermost  in  my  brain  P — 
why  had  not  that  man  that  I  killed 
five  hundred  thousand  lives,  instead 
of  one,  for  me  to  take  ? — I  mean  the 
man  that  seduced  my  sister  Bessy. 
She  was  a  dear  girl,  and  very 
good  looking,  and  gentle,  and  nice 
spoken,  and  oh !  so  like  you,  that 
you  might  have  been  sisters.' 

'  Be  kind  to  my  unfortunate  hus- 
band,' said  Emily,  in  reply  to  this 
impassioned  harangue.  *  Bo  kind  to 
poor  Heginald,  Mr.  Flower.' 

•  I  will,'  returned  Flower.  *  But 
don't  say  Mister — it  feels  so  cold 
and  distant.  Say  George,  do  this, 
or  do  that,  and  it  shall  be  done. 
Now  tell  me,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  what 
would  make  you  happy  P' 

*  To  have  my  husband  restored  to 
me,'  said  Emily.  '  I  care  not  how 
frugally  and  humbly  we  may  have  to 
live,  but  all  I  want  is  to  be  with  my 
husband,  Mr.  Flower— I  beg  your 


pardon — Greorge.  Iwsattobealone 
with  my  husbuid.' 

'  It  snail  be  done/  said  Flower. 
'  I,  who  have  the  power  of  life  and 
death  constantly  m  my  handb — 1» 
George  Flower,  say  it  snail  be  done ; 
but  you  must  wait  for  a  forinight.' 

Emily  was  convinced  that  Greom 
Flower  really  pofweued  the  infln^ 
ence  of  which  he  boasted ;  she  fur- 
thermore felt  that  she  was  safe  under 
his  protection.  Something  asBured 
her  that  Flower  was  an  honest  man 
at  heart,  though  he  was  perpetually 
priding  himseSf  on  his  own  rascality. 


Chaftss  XIH. 

Floweb  did  not  over-estimate  his 
influence,  when  he  informed  £mily 
of  its  extent.  By  fair  means  or 
foul,  there  was  nothing,  seeminglTy 
that  George  could  not  do.  In  toe 
police  office  he  exercised  supreme 
power,  albeit  he  was  in  a  subor- 
dinate position ;  and  amongst  '  the 
gentry  of  New  South  Wales'  there 
was  scarcely  a  person  who  was  not 
under  some  obligation  to  him.  either 
for  recovering  cattle,  or  horses,  or 
other  property,  that  luid  been  stoleiip 
or  for  apprehending  bushrangers 
who  visited  the  roads  between 
Sydney  and  their  estates.  Mr. 
Xiawson,  Soberts's  master,  had  a 
particular  regard  for  Greorge  Flower. 
He  had  on  one  occasion  been  aa 
eye-witness  of  Flower's  wonderfol 
coolness  and  bravery,  when  a  gang 
of  convicts  rebelled,  knocked  out 
the  brains  of  sundry  overseers,  and 
set  a  whole  gang  at  liberty,  and  all 
authority  at  defiance. 

When  Flower  left  Emily,  he  xe- 
turned  to  the  cells  where  Boberts 
was  locked  up.  With  a  rery  bad 
grace,  he  gave  directiona  that 
Eobcrts  should  have  a  bed  to  lie 
upon,  a  plate  to  eat  his  yictuals  firoBi» 
and  some  tobacco  now  and  then,  if 
he  wanted  to  smoke. 

'Don't  speak  to  me.  you  bang 
dog  villain,  said  Flower  to  Boberts* 
when  the  latter  returned  thanks  for 
the  former's  kindness.  '  Don't  look 
at  me,  even,  or  I'll  spoil  your  beantTt 
you  white-hvered,  buck-hearted* 
pettifogging,  filthy-minded  doable 
distilled  essence  of  a  oowardlrt 
cringing,  woman-deceiving  criminaL 
You  are  a  nice  fellow  to  represanl 
yourself  as  an  officer  and  a 
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man !'  Hereupon  he  seized  Soberts 
by  the  lefl  ear,  and  pinched  it 
savagely. 

'  Let  him  be  taken  into  court  at 
ten  o'clock  this  morning,  Johnson, 
and  remanded  for  a  week,'  said 
Flower,    to    a   brother    constable. 

*  Tell  the  magistrate  I  will  give  my 
deposition  as  soon  as  I  come  back 
£rom  Campbell  Town.' 

*A11   right,'   returned   Johnson. 

*  Is  he  worth  anything  P* 

*No,  the  beast,  only  10/.,'  said 
Flower ;  *  and  here  am  I  with  a  ride 
of  thirty  miles  there  and  thirty  back 

before  me.* 

***** 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which 
of  the  two  was  superior  in  the  en- 
durance of  fatigue,  and  in  abstinence 
from  sleep  and  food — George  Flower 
or  his  little  horse.  Sheriff. 

Sheriff  was  not  more  than  thir- 
teen hands  high,  and  Flower  was 
not  less  than  twelve  stone  ;  and  yet 
they  had  frequently  been  seen  to- 
gether at  Sydney  m  the  morning, 
and  at  Bong  Bong  at  night — ^the 
distance  between  the  two  places 
bemg  one  hundred  and  four  miles 
—the  road  a  very  bad  one,  and 
several  rivers  and  broad  streams 
to  wade  through  or  swim  across. 

Sheriff,  too,  had  shared  many  of 
his  master's  dangers,  and  bore  the 
marks  upon  his  compact  body. 
When  the  famous  Donahough, 
from  behind  a  huge  iron-bark 
tree,  upon  the  Liverpool-road,  dis- 
charged from  an  old  Tower  musket 
a  handful  of  swan  shot,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  eighty  yards,  at  Greorge 
Flower,  Sheriff  received  a  goodly 
number  of  them  in  his  left  shoulder, 
and  one  in  his  left  eye,  which  de- 
stroyed the  sight  thereof.  On  an- 
other occasion,  a  bullet,  which  broke 
George  Flower's  arm,  had  struck 
Sheriff  on  the  near  quarter,  and 
left  a  large  mark;  but  (to  use 
Flower's  own  words,)  *he  never 
said  a  word,  but  stood  like  a  stone, 
as  if  he  enjoyed  a  lark  of  that  sort.' 
And  there  was  a  small  piece  out  of 
Sheriffs  right  ear.  That,  too,  had 
been  lost  in  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy. 

Onward  jogged  Flower  and 
Sheriff,  as  jauntily  as  though  there 
was  no  danger  to  be  met  with  on 
the  road.  Flower  looking  out  keenly 
whenever  they  passed  a  dense  scrub. 


or  came  to  a  bridge.  Hie  huge 
pockets  of  his  fustian  shootinf  coat 
contained  each  a  large  pistol  and 
several  pairs  of  handcuns ;  and  in 
each  waistcoat  pocket  there  was  a 
small  weapon,  besides  the  one  which 
had  been  taken  from  Boberts.  In 
his  trousers'  pockets  were  sundrj 
rounds  of  ball  cartridge,  and  a 
clasp  knife,  with  which  Flower  had 
been  'compelled  to  hamstriuj^  two 
of  the  gang  whom  he  caught  m  the 
bush  near  Prospect — the  one  a 
fifty  poimder,  and  the  other  'a 
twenty-fiver,'  besides  *  a  sweat  at  the 
silver  swag,'  which  '  they  had  just 
taken  from  two  harmless  gents,  who 
had  come  out  free  from  England  to 
buy  sheep  and  cattle,  and  turn 
farmers,  and  aU  that  sort  of  thing.' 

Flower  considered  it  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  enter  every  public  house  on 
the  road ;  and  in  the  days  we  write 
of,  they  were,  at  least,  tour  or  ^yq 
miles  apart.  Outofcomplimenttothe 
landlord,  he  always  drank  something, 
and  frequently  treated  Sheriff  to  a 
pint  of  beer,  a  liquor  to  which  the 
little  nag  was  extremely  partial, 
especially  when  an  egg  was  beaten 
up  in  it. 

With  all  the  bar-maids  Flower 
was  a  prodigious  favourite;  he  was 
always  so  Uvely  and  pleasant  in  his 
conversation — so  kind  and  gentle 
in  his  manners;  but  invariamy  so 
respectful  and  modest  in  his  de- 
meanour. No  being  in  this  world 
was  ever  more  completely  under 
the  influence  of  the  softer  sex  than 
George  Flower.  After  inflicting 
summary  punishment  on  a  prisoner, 
and  using  the  strongest  language,  in 
the  verandah  of  a  public  house,  he 
would  approach  a  female  at  the  bar, 
and  talk  to  her  in  a  strain  which 
was  frequently  refined  and  senti- 
mental. With  young  children  he 
was  a  child  himself.  He  would  en- 
courage them  to  pull  his  hair  and 
whiskers,  beat  him  with  his  own 
whip,  which  he  would  put  into  their 
tiny  hands — give  them  a  ride  on 
Sheriff,  or  chace  the  fowls  and  ducks 
round  the  yard  for  their  especial 
amusement. 


CHiJPTEB    XIV. 

'What  !  Flower !'  exclaimed  Mr. 
Dawson,  on  George  riding  up  and 
touching  his  straw  hat  to  him. 
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'  Good  morning,  sir,'  said  Flower ; 
'  I  happened  to  have  a  little  business 
in  this  quarter,  and  thought  I'd  just 
look  in  and  say  how  do  ye  do,  as  I 
was  passing.' 

*Tm  delighted  to  see  you,'  said 
Mr.  Dawson. '  Get  ojQT,  and  send  the 
little  horse  round  to  the  stables  for 
a  feed  of  corn,  and  come  in  and  have 
a  glass  of  porter  and  a  pipe,  and  tell 
me  of  your  adventures. 

'Not  many  to  tell,  sir,'  said 
Flower.  *  There  is  not  a  really 
good  placard  on  the  walls — tens,  and 
nfteens,  and  twenties ;  but  not  a 
single  three-figure  gentleman'  (he 
meant  lOOZ.)  *  among  'em.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Dawson,  there's  a  little 
money  of  yours  in  the  market,  I 
see.' 

'Yes,  George,  and  I  wish  you 
could  linger  it,'  said  Mr.  Dawson. 
*  He  is  hardly  worth  your  while,  but 
if  you  could  lay  hold  of  him,  I'd  be 
very  much  obhged  to  you,  and  be- 
sides the  10/.  you  should  have  any 
colt  or  filly  out  of  the  two-year-old 
batch.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have 
that  man  apprehended.' 

*  "Why,  has  he  been  and  done  any- 
thing besides  running  away  P'  asked 
Flower. 

'  Done  P'  cried  Mr.  Dawson.  *  He 
has  spoilt  the  whole  of  my  assigned 
servants.  Made  them  discontented 
and  bad  men.  Caused  them  to 
complain  of  me  to  the  nearest 
bench  of  magistrates.  I  have 
been  represented  as  a  master  who 
limes  their  flour,  and  feeds  them 
on  shins  of  beef  instead  of  whole- 
some flesh  ;  and  as  one  who  works 
them  to  death.  Before  that  fellow 
came  here,  I  had  not  occasion  for 
three  years  to  get  a  man  punished ; 
and  since  he  came,  almost  every  man 
has  either  been  flogged  or  put  upon 
the  treadmill.' 

'  I  know  you  arc  a  good  master,' 
said  Flower.  *But  tell  me,  Mr. 
Dawson,  how  did  you  employ  this 
runaway  P' 

*  Why,  I  used  to  set  him  to  shell 
Indian  com,  skim  the  cream  off  the 
milk  bowls,  drive  the  parrots  out  of 
the  wheat  fields,  feed  the  pigs,  and, 
on  baking  days,  the  fire  in  the  oven, 
and  all  such  light  and  easy  jobs  I 
used  to  give  him,  for  he  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  hard  work,  and 
could  not  do  it;  it  blistered  his 
hands.' 


<  Why  didn't  yon  break  him  in  to 
bullock  driving  r  said  Flower. 

'  Because  I  am  sure  he  would  have 
upset  the  carts,'  replied  Mr.  Daw- 
son. 'Besides,  I  pitied  the  black- 
guard at  first.' 

'  Ah !  pity's  a  dangerous  thing  in 
this  country,  Mr.  Dawson/  said 
Flower ;  '  a  little  of  it  ought  to  go 
a  very  long  way.  I've  known  many 
a  promising  young  man  ruined  by 
pity.  Now,  sir,  suppose  I  was  to 
get  a  scent  of  tins  Boberts  and 
arouse  him  from  his  slambera  by 
rattling  these  handcuff's  in  liia  earsy 
what  would  you  do  with  him  after 
he  was  punisnedP' 

'  Turn  him  into  Gk>yemment,'  said 
Mr.  Dawson. 

'  Don't  do  that,  air.  Look  here, 
Mr.  Dawson,'  siud  Flower,  '  I  ap- 
plied to  Gov'ment  the  other  day  for 
a  servant,  who  turns  out  to  be  a 
tailor.    He  made  these  cloihea  I've 

fot  on,  and  ver^  well  made  they  are. 
tut  of  tailors  in  Sydney  there's  a 
regular  glut,  and  my  tailor  cannot 
earn  more  than  nine  and  sixpence 
a  week,  out  of  which  I  take  seven 
shillings.  Kow,  your  lawyer — I 
know  he's  a  lawyer — would  be  able 
to  earn  at  least  a  pound  a  week, 
copying  papers  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing ;  and  oy  keeping  a  ti^ht  hand 
over  him  I  could  turn  the  tcllow  to 
good  account.  Why  not  make  a 
swap  P  You  have  got  a  lot  of  mm, 
and  you  might  buy  duck  and  dotl^ 
and  let  this  tailor  be  always  em- 
ployed, instead  of  buying  ready  made 
slops  in  the  market.  To  tell  yon  tho 
honest  truth,  I  have  got  Boberts  in 
my  possession,  and  have  come  here 
to  talk  about  him ;  never  mind  the 
filly  and  the  10/.,  give  me  the  man 
and  take  the  tailor,  and  I'll  be  satis- 
fied. The  papers  can  be  got  readT 
in  the  office,  and  Goy'mentJ 
sanction  I'll  procure  by  the  time 
he's  dealt  with.' 

Mr.  Dawson  accepted  Flower's 
proposal,  and  the  business  beimr 
concluded,  George  saddled  Shorn 
and  returned  to  Sydney.  He  pro* 
ceeded  at  once  to  £mily's  oottace, 
and  found  her  in  great  grief.  Her 
writing-desk  had  been  stolen,  and  it 
contained  all  the  money  she  had  in 
the  world,  besides  seyeral  Htdo 
trinkets  which  were  very  preeioas  m 
her  sight. 
'  Don't  let  this  distress  youa* 
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Flower,  after  a  few  minates'  reflec- 
tion; 'you  shall  have  it  back  to- 
night/ 

*Pray   sit    down,*   said    Emily; 

*  you  look  very  tired.* 

*No,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  I  will  not 
sit  down  in  your  presence,*  said 
Flower. 

'  Will  Ee^ald  be  restored  to 
me  P*  she  inquired. 

*  Yes,'  said  Flower. 

*God  bless  you!*  cried  Emily; 
'you  are,  indeed,  a  kind  friend  to 
me.* 

Flower  cantered  Sheriff  down  to 
Mrs.  White's  house,  and  called  out, 
'Nelson  !* 

Nelson  came. 

*  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  my  boy, 
about  Eoberts,*  said  Flowers  '  Just 
come  into  the  Barrack-square  with 
me.  I'll  leave  my  horse  at  these 
palings.  He'll  not  let  anybody  steal 
the  saddle.' 

Nelson,  who  was  flattered  by  this 
condescension,  accompanied  flower 
into  the  Barrack-square. 

*  I  say,  Where's  that  writing-desk P* 
said  Flower,  when  they  were  alone. 

*What  writing-desk  P*  said  Nel- 
son. 

'  That  writing-desk,'  said  Flower, 
striking  Nelson  on  the  bridge  of  the 
nose  a  blow  which  swelled  up  both 
his  eyes  and  felled  him  to  the 
earth.  *  That  writing-desk,'  re- 
peated Flower,  placing  the  thick  sole 
of  his   boot  upon  Nelson's  neck. 

*  Gurgle  up  the  receiver,  you  villain, 
or  I'll  squeeze  out  your  poisonous 
existence.* 

*  Abrahams !'  gasped  Nelson. 

*  If  ever  you  steal  that  writing- 
desk  again,*  said  Flower,  leaving 
Nelson  on  the  ground,  writhing  in 
pain  from  the  kicks  he  had  received, 

*  I'll  g^ve  you  such  a  thrashing  as 
you  will  not  forget  in  a  hurry.* 


Chafteb  XV. 

When  Flower  left  Nelson,  he 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  police 
office,  where  he  provided  himself 
with  a  '  jemmy,*  an  instrument 
used  by  burglars  for  effecting  an 
entrance.  Thus  armed.  Flower 
hastened  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Isaac 
Abrahams,  an  old  Jew,  who  had 
been  transported  to  the  colony  so 
far  back  as  Grovemor  Bligh*8  ad- 
ministration*    Mr.  Isaac  Abrahams 


was  yery  rich.  He  had  become  so 
by  being  engaged  in  various  ocen- 
pations^ — to  wit,  receiving  stolen 
property,  lending  money  at  usurious 
rates  of  interest,  crimping,  dealing 
in  second-hand  clothes,  and  keeping 
for  many  years  a  public  house  in 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Sydney 
which  is  frequented  by  sailors — a 
place  called  '  the  rocks.*  Abrahams 
and  his  wife  were  in  bed  when 
Flower  arrived  at  their  dwelling. 
Without  any  sort  of  ceremony. 
Flower  inserted  the  *jemmy*  into  a 
window  shutter,  which  he  wrenched 
from  its  hinges.  He  then  broke  a 
pane  of  glass,  put  his  hand  through 
the  aperture,  drew  the  bolt,  lifted 
the  sash,  and  vaulted  into  Abrahams' 
dining  parlour.  The  Jew  heard  the 
noise,  got  out  of  bed,  and  called 
aloud — 

*  Who's  there  P* 

*It's  only  me,  Ikey,*  cried  Flower. 

*  You  need  not  come  down.  You'll 
catch  cold.  I  am  coming  up.  It's 
onlyme — Greorge  Flower,  you  know, 
Ikey.*  And  in  another  moment 
Flower  was  in  the  Jew's  bedroom. 

*  By  heaven !  Mr.  Flower,  what 
do   you   meanP'    cried   the   Jew. 

*  Why  do  you  come  into  my  bed- 
room P    At  this  hour  of  ni^ht,  too  !' 

'  On  business,  Ikey,'  said  Flower. 

'  Then  whydo  youoome  like  a  thief, 
breaking  into  the  houseP  Couldn't 
you  knock  at  the  door  P' 

*No,  Ikey,*  said  Flower,  holding 
up  the  jemmy ;  '  this  is  my  card, 
and  I'm  come  to  leave  it  on  you,  if 
you  don't  flsh  up  that  writing-box 
you  fenced  this  afternoon !' 

*  Are  you  mad,  Mr.  Flower  P'  in- 
quired the  Jew. 

*No,  Ikey;  but  you  must  be,* 
replied  Flower.  *  To  think  that  a 
man  of  your  time  of  life,  with  all 
your  money,  should  go  putting  your 
neck  into  the  noose  tor  a  paltry 
thing  like  that ! — to  think  that  you 
shouldn't  be  able  to  leave  off  your 
old  kicks  after  you've  made  your 
fortune!  Forbes*  (Flower  always 
spoke  of  the  Chief  Justice  in  tliis 
familiar  manner)  '  would  lag  you 
to  Norfolk  Island  for  life  for  fencing 
that  box.' 

'  What  boxP'  again  demanded  the 
Jew. 

*Now,  none  of  your  nonsense,' 
said  Flower.  '  I  can't  stop  here  all 
night.    And  if  I  have  to  search  for 
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it,  and  find  it,  1*11  take  both  yoa 
and  the  box  away  together.' 

*  Take  a  glass  of  spirits-and-water, 
Mr.  Flower,*  said  the  Jew. 

'Well,  I  will,' said  Flower,  'on 
the  lid  of  that  writing-box;  fish  both 
the  box  and  the  grog  up  at  one  dive 
— they  are  both  in  this  room.' 

The  Jew  opened  an  iron  chest, 
in  which  he  kept  the  title-deeds 
of  estates  mortgaged  to  him, 
bonds,  promissory  and  banknotes — 
jewels,  gold  and.  silver,  and  other 
valaables ;  and  from  this  chest 
the  Jew  reluctantly  brought  out 
the  writing-desk  that  Nelson  had 
stolen  from  Emily's  bed-room.  He 
then  produced  a  ease  bottle,  and  a 
tumbler,  which  Flower  half  filled 
with  liquor. 

*  Ikey,'  said  Flower,  after  he  had 
refreshed  himself  with  the  gin,  *  I 
am  awfully  hard  up.  Lcndus  a  flimsy, 
I  don't  want  to  oe  hard  with  you, 
Ikey.  Make  it  a  fifty;  for  which 
I'll  give  you  my  verbal  promissory 
note,  payable,  with  interest.' 

*Mr.  Flower,'  said  the  Jew,  'I 
always  had  a  great  respect  for  you, 
and  I've  often  felt  sorry  that  you 
didn't  belong  to  our  persuasion.' 

'Don't  flatter  me,  Ikey,'  said 
Flower,  *or  you'll  make  me  vain, 
and  vanity  is  a  bad  thing ;  so  stump 
up  the  money,  and  let  me  go.' 

The  Jew  again  visited  the  iron 
chest,  and  produced  a  bank  note 
for  50/.  Having  satisfied  himself 
that  it  was  not  a  bad  one,  Flower 
proceeded  to  Emily's  cottage,  which 
was  not  very  far  distant  from  where 
the  Jew  then  lived. 


CnArTEB  XYI. 

The  next  day  Eobcrts  was  placed 
at  the  bar  of  the  Police  Oflice.  F  lower 
was  in  the  court,  and  made  a  depo- 
sition to  the  following  efiect: — *I, 
George  Flower,  police  constable, 
hereby  make  oath  and  say,  that  this 
deponent  met  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
in  a  house  in  Castlereagh-street  on 
the  night  of  the  26th  instant.  That 
this  deponent  took  the  prisoner  into 
custody,  and  found  upon  his  person 
a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  pipe, 
here  produced ;  that  this  deponent, 
after  apprehending  the  prisoner, 
who  is  an  assigned  servant  of  Mr. 
Dawson  of  Campbell  Town,  pro- 
ceeded to  his  master,  and  inquired 


whether  he  had  any  charge  to  \nmg 
forward  against  him,  beyond  that 
of  absconding  from  his  employ,  and 
this  deponent  states  that  the  said 
Mr.  Dawson  told  this  deponent  that 
he  had  no  charge  whatever  to  bring 
forward  against  the  prisoner  in  this 
court.' 

'Did  he  make  any  resistance. 
Flower  P'  inquired  the  magistrate. 

*None  whatever,  your  worship,' 
said  Flower ;  '  he's  a  poor  harmless 
wretch,  led  away.  I  fancy.' 

'  I  suppose  fifty  lashes  would  do 
for  him,'  said  the  magistrate. 

'  Idon't  think  he  conld  stand  fifty/ 
said  Flower.  'The  mill  and  the 
Carter's  Barracks  crop  would  suit 
his  circumstances  better,  your  wor- 
ship, I  think.  As  he  has  never  nm 
away  before,  seven  days,  perhaps^ 
would  be  a  sofiicient  lesson.' 

Koberts  was  accordingly  sentenced 
to  seven  days'  hard  labour  on  the 
tread  mill,  and  was  forthwith  re- 
moved to  Carter's  Barracks*  where^ 
preparatory  to  entering  upon  his 
punishment,  his  hair  waa  out  as 
closely  as  possible  with  a  pair  of 
very  sharp  shears. 

F  lower  made  an  excuse  to  Emily 
for  her  husband's  absence,  by  aaymg 
that  he  had  gone  up  to  Campbdl 
Town,  to  get  nis  clothes  from  Mr. 
Dawson's;  and  meanwhile  flower 
negotiated  '  the  transfer.' 

When  lloberts  came  off  the  mOI, 
Flower  went  down  to  Garter's  Bar- 
racks to  receive  him.  '  Holloa,  Cap- 
tain !'  cried  he,  '  you  are  now  my 
assigned  servant,  and  I'm  eoing  to 
leave  you  down  at  that  house  in 
Castlereagh-street,  just  to  look  after 
the  premises.    Come  aloD^.' 

While  they  were  wsikmg  down 
the  road,  Flower  haran^edKoberts: 
'  Don't  suppose,  you  miserable  thiei^' 
he  thus  began,  *  that  you  are  going 
to  lead  a  life  of  idleness.  Quite  the 
contrary.  I  intend  to  make  yon 
work.  I  shall  let  you  out  to  an 
attorney  for  three  pounds  a-week, 
and  if  over  you  absent  yourself  from 
office — and  I  shall  keep  a  shaip 
look  out  upon  you — I'll  dust  your 
jacket  with  this  cane,  and  you  know 
now  it  makes  you  tingle,  don't  jroaF 
And  fearing  that  Boberts's  menuxT 
might  be  treacherous  on  this  head* 
ho  gave  him  several  smart  blowa  Oft 
the  calves  of  his  legs,  which 
the  convict  dance  in  the  atreei 
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cry  for  mercj.  *And  if  ever  you 
say  one  word  to  your  wife  of  how  I 
serve  you/  said  Flower,  *  you'll  be 
missing  some  fine  morning,  and  no 
one  will  ever  hear  anything  more 
about  you.  By  the  bye,  what 
plausible  reason  can  you  assign-  to 
your  wife  for  that  blacking-brush 
condition  of  your  infamous  poll,  you 
pettifogging  blackguard,  you  P' 

'  I'll  say  1  had  a  stroke  of  the  sun,' 
said  Boberts,  'and  was  obliged  to 
get  my  head  shaved  the  other  day.' 

'Capital!'  cried  Flower;  'if  I'd 
known  you'd  have  been  so  ready  as 
that,  I'd  have  spared  you  that  stroke 
of  the  cane  which  I  gave  you  just 
now.  There's  another  thing  I  wish 
to  say  to  you,*  continued  Flower— 
*  Never  ask  your  wife  for  money,  and 
if  she  offers  you  any,  don't  take  it. 
If  I  find  you  disobeying  me  in  this, 
I'll  flog  you  within  an  mch  of  your 
life.  And  don't  you  allow  any  of 
your  acquaintances  ever  to  come 
mside  the  house  where  your  wife  is 
—do  you  hearP  And  see  that  the 
garden  is  weeded  with  your  own 
hands,  and  everything  kept  in  proper 
order.  I  shall  come  down  pretty 
often,  just  to  see  how  you're  getting 
on,  you  know.  You  nnderstuid  me, 
Captam  P' 

*  Oh  yes,'  said'Eoberts,  '  and  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you,  Mr. 
Flower,  and  yoall  find  that  my 
conduct  will  be  most  exemplary,  I 
assure  you,  and  in  the  end  you  will 
discover  that  I  have  not  been,  and 
that  I  am  not,  anything  like  so  bad 
as  you  at  present  conceive.' 

•  I  don't  wish  to  have  any  of  your 
talk,'  returned  Flower ;  *  and  as  for 
my  kindness  to  you,  I  give  you  to 
understand  that  you're  under  no 
obligations  to  me  whatsoever.  I 
tell  you  plainly,  that  if  I  had  my 
will,  I'd  hang  you  this  very  day.* 


Chapter  XYII. 

NoTHiNa  could  exceed  the  pro- 
priety of  Roberts's  behaviour  for  two 
or  three  months.  Flower  hired  him 
out,  as  he  threatened,  to  an  attorney, 
at  a  salary  of  150^.  a-year.  Roberts, 
it  was  discovered,  had  a  very  good 
insight  into  the  art  of  special  plead- 
ing  and  the  principles  of  convey- 
ancing. In  short,  Charles  Roberts 
was  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  could 
do  an  immense  deal  of  work,  when 


he  was  so  disposed,  in  a  very  short 
time.  His  salary  was  drawn  every 
week  by  Flower,  and  duly  handed 
over  to  Emily,  who  increased  this 
income  by  giving  lessons  in  music 
and  dancmg.  Roberts  had  provided 
himself  with  becoming  apparel,  and 
his  external  appearance  oncemore re- 
sembled thatot  a  gentleman.  Though 
Flower  hated  Roberts  with  the  same 
intensity  as  ever,  he  had  neverthe- 
less no  fault  to  find  with  him,  and 
he  rejoiced  beyond  measure  to  see 
Emily  so  happy  and  so  comfortable 
in  her  small  abode.  But  at  the  end 
of  these  three  months,  Roberts 
began  to  weary  of  leading  a  steady 
and  virtuous  life.  He  was  afraid  of 
Flower  while  he  continued  Flower's 
assigned  servant;  and  he  did  not 
dare  to  indulge  in  the  slightest  irre- 
gularity so  long  as  he  was  owned  bj 
so  firm  and  powerful  a  master.  H!e 
therefore  begged  Emily  to  request 
Flower  to  transfer  him  to  herself, 
and  thus  make  him  his  own  wifb's 

assigned  servant. 

*         *         #         #         • 

One  evening,  when  Flower  went 
down  to  visit  Mrs.  Harcourt  ^al« 
though  Roberts  was  called  by  nig 
proper  name,  his  wife  continued  to 
be  called  Mrs.  Harcourt),  she  pro« 
posed  this  transfer  of  her  husband. 

*  My  dear  madam,'  said  Flower, 
'  it  would  end  in  your  own  misery. 
What  hold,  I  should  like  to  know, 
would  you  have  upon  him  P* 

'  What  hold!'  cried  Emily,  'what 
stronger  hold  can  there  be  than  my 
affection  for  him,  and  his  affection 
for  me  P  Ah !  George  Flower,  you 
don't  know  dear  Repaid !  If  you 
only  knew  what  a  kind,  good,  gene- 
rous, noble-minded,  single-hearted 
creature  he  really  is,  you  would  not 
think  so  harshly  of  him  as  you  now 
seem  to  do.' 

'  My  dear  madam,'  returned 
Flower, '  I  know  that  your  husband 
is  all  that  you  have  described  him ; 
but  in  my  opinion  it  would  be  as 
well  if  matters  were  allowed  to  stand 
as  they  now  are.  See  how  happy 
you  arc.  What  more  can  you  oe- 
sireP' 

*  Yes,  it  is  very  true,  George,  and  I 
ought  to  be,  and  I  am,  very  grateM 
inoeed  for  all  your  goodness  to  me, 
and  to  my  unfortimate,  innocent 
Reginald ;  but,  oh !  if  you  would 
grant  me  this  request,'  said  Emily. 
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*  I  tell  vou  it  would  be  the  worst 
thing  in  the  world,  Mrs.  Harcourt/ 
said  Flower.  *Do  yon  suppose  I 
should  refuse  or  make  any  oojection 
if  I  thought  it  would  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage P  Now,  take  my  advice ; 
I  beg  of  you  not  to  press  this  any 
further.' 

But  Emily  had  promised  her  hus- 
band that  she  would  press  it,  and 
she  therefore  began  to  coax  Flower 
into  compliance. 

'  Ah,  you  were  never  so  obstinate 
before,*  she  began.  *  Of  late  you 
seem  quite  changed.  You  selaom 
visit  us  now,  and  when  you  do,  you 
only  stay  a  few  minutes.' 

*  Obstinate !'  exclaimed  Flower. 
'  Obstinate  !  I'd  go  through  fire  and 
brimstone  to  do  you  a  service ;  but 
to  grant  what  you  now  ask  would 
be  downright  madness.' 

'  Then  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
dear  Eeginald  is  not  to  be  trusted?' 
said  Emily. 

'  No,  I  do  not  say  that.' 

*  Then  what  can  be  your  objec- 
tion P 

'  It  would  be  unlucky,  Mrs.  Har- 
court.* 

*  Unlucky !  ah !  you  are  trifling 
with  me.'  And  Emily's  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

Flower's  heart  was  again  touched 
by  her  tears;  he  immediately  agreed 
to  Emily's  proposition,  and  ex- 
pressed his  sorrow  that  he  had 
refused  her  in  the  first  instance. 

Hoberts  came  home  shortly  after 
this,  and  Flower  exchanged  civilities 
with  him,  and  presently  asked 
Hoberts  to  accompany  liim  to  look 
at  a  horse  which  flower  said  ho  was 
about  to  buy. 

'And  so  you  wish  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  your  wife,  do  you  P  Oh, 
I  should  like  to  break  your  bones  !' 
said  Flower,  when  they  were  out  of 
Emily's  hearing. 

'  It  is  her  own  wish,  I  assure  you, 
on  my  honour,'  said  Eoberts. 

*  On  your  honour  Y  said  Flower, 
and  he  kicked  Eoberts  several  times 
with  great  severity. 

'I  assure  you  it  is  her  own 
thought,  her  own  wish,'  Soberts 
repeated. 

In  his  violent  anger  Flower  lost 
his  presence  of  mind,  and  instead  of 
beating  Eoberts,  as  was  his  wont,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  no  visible 
marks,  he  struck  him  a  heavy  blow 


in  the  face,  whioli  kid  openBoberto' 
upper  lip. 

Eoberts  took  out  his  lawn  podct- 
huidkerchief,  and  implied  it  to  hii 
mouth,  which  was  now  bleeding  pzo- 
fusely. 

'  Turn  upon  me,  yon  spaniel  d<», 
you  contemptible  forger,  yon  thief!' 
cried  Flower.  *Tt5n  upon  m^— 
strike  me  in  return — throw  a  stone 
at  me,  do—^o  something  that  will 
justify  me  in  pounding  the  breath 
out  of  your  dastardly  body.* 

'  Strike  my  deliverer,  my  bene- 
factor?' said  Eoberts.  '  ifo,  Mr. 
Flower,  whatever  may  be  my  sins,  I 
am  not  ungratefuL' 

'  Oh,  heavens !'  groaned  Flower. 
'  And  things  like  yon  are  called 
men !  Now,  don't  look  at  me  in 
tbat  cringing  way,  or  I'll  gouge 
both  of  your  eyes  ont,  I  will.  My 
blood  is  up,  and  I  am  thirsting  to 
avenge  the  wrongs  of  that  lady,  br 
tearing  you  to  pieces.'  And  wiu 
thesewords  Flower  gnashedhis  teeth, 
and  seized  Eoberts  by  the  hair,  and 
shook  him,  with  the  boisterons  f(n9- 
city  of  an  excited  fiend.  '  I'll  be  in 
at  your  death  yet,'  gasped  Flower, 
exhausted  by  passion,  *I  wilL  I 
feel  it.    I  will!  I  will  I  I  will!' 


chaptbb  xvni, 

Floweb  abstained  from  yisitinf 
Emily  for  several  daya.  Heintendra 
to  keep  his  promse,  that  he  woidd 
transfer  her  husband ;  but  he  wished 
to  delay  doing  so  until  the  last  mO' 
ment.  Besides,  Flower  was  not 
quite  satisfied  that  Eoberta  would, 
on  this  occasion,  conceal  from  Emily 
the  rough  handling  to  which  he  hsd 
been  subjected ;  and  this  formed  fn 
additions!  reason  for  stayingaway. 
At  length  Emily  wrote  to  Flower, 
and  begged  him  to  come  and  see  her, 
as  she  had  something  very  particular 
to  say  to  him.  It  was  curious  to 
observe  the  sudden  changes  in  the 
expression  of  Flower's  countenanee 
when  he  read  Emily's  note.  At 
first  a  very  pleasing  smile — a  smile 
which  was  called  up  by  afieetionato 
regard  and  pity — ^played  over  his 
fine  bold  features;  then  came  a 
scowl  and  compressed  lipa,  while  his 
eyes  seemed  to  flash  fire ;  and  thett* 
when  he  again  looked  at  Emily't 
hand-writing,  the   kind  amile  x*- 
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tnmedy  speedily  followed  by  that 
ftwful,  ay,  diabolical  look. 

It  was  just  as  Flower  expected. 
The  'something  very  particular*  was 
the  '  transfer.'  Emily  had  reasons, 
she  said,  for  having  it  effected  at 
once ;  and  the  delay  that  had  already 
occurred,  she  added,  had  made  her 
quite  nervous  and  ill.  Flower  went 
down  upon  his  knees  and  implored 
her  to  forego  her  demana,  and 
passionately,  but  tenderly,  uplifting 
nis  hands,  assured  her  that  she 
was  asking  him  to  si^  the  warrant 
for  Eoberts's  ruin  and  her  own  eter- 
nal wretchedness.  *  Mrs.  Harcourt ! ' 
he  exclaimed,  '  must  I  tell  you  the 
truth  ?  Yes,  you  drive  me  to  do  so. 
Your  husband  is  not  what  you  think 
him,  not  what  you  have  described 
him  to  be.  His  outside  is  like  that 
of  a  gentleman  ;  but  within  he  is 
low,  and  tainted  with  the  ideas  and 
habits  that  belong  only  to  the  very 
drea:s  of  mankind.' 

*  Mr.  Flower!'  said  Emily,  in- 
dignantly, 'do  you  imagine  that 
Captain  Harcourt  would  deceive 
meP' 

*  How  can  you  be  so  blind,  so 
childishly  simple,  as  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  that  man,  when  the  very 
proofs  of  his  deceit  are^  ever  before 
your  eyes  ?'  said  Flower.  '  Did  he 
not  tell  you  that  he  was  a  captain  in 
a  dragoon  regiment,  and  that  he 
had  never  done  an^  work  in  his  life 
until  he  came  ta  tl^  country  P' 

'  Nor  had  he,  Mr»  Flower.' 
'  Then  how  comes  it  that  he  is, 
suddenly,  the  best  lawyer  in  Sydney  ? 
How  comes  it  that,  if  you  will  only 
let  him  remain  as  he  now  is,  he  shall 
earn  500^.  a  year,  but  that  if  he 


is  freed  fmrn  my  authority  he 
will  not  earn  a  shilling  himself,  but 
drain  you  of  all  your  little  hard- 
earned  savings  to  gratify  his  low  and 
inborn  tastes  P' 

'  Mr.  Flower!'  again  cried  Emily, 
indisnantly. 

'Mrs.  Harcourt,  hear  me!'  re- 
turned Flower. 

'  Ko,  Mr.  Flower,  this  is  a  mere 
pretext,'  said  Emily.  'You  made 
me  a  promise,  and  now  you  wish  to 
break  it.'  She  wept  and  sobbed 
violently. 

'  Don't  cry,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  don't 
cry,  I  cannot  stand  that,' said  Flower. 
1 1  did  not  mean  to  hurt  your  feel- 
ings.' 

*  Then  why  did  you  slander  poor 
Eeginald  P  It  is  liard  enough  to  be 
convicted  when  innocent,  and  sent 
to  this  horrid  country,  and  debarred 
the  comforts  of  his  former  life,  with- 
out being  vilified  in  such  a  dreadful 
manner.' 

'Yes,  but  don't  cry  any  more. 
What  I  said  was  meant  for  your  own 
good,  you  know,'  said  Flower. 

'  As  for  being  suddenly  the  best 
lawyer  in  Sydney,'  said  Emily, 
'  wny,  of  course  he  is.  Beginald  is 
BO  clever  that  he  could  learn  any- 
thing quickly.  He  would  be  tne 
best  doctor  in  a  month,  if  he  were 
to  study  medicine ;  or  the  best  any- 
thing that  he^ve  lids  mind  to  for  a 
little  time,  xou  do  not  know  Itegi« 
nald,  Mr.  Flower.' 

'  I'm  afraid  I  do  not,'  said  Flower. 
'You  are  determined  that  I  shall 
transfer  him  to  you  P' 

*  Yes,'  said  Emily. 

'Then  the  day  after  to-morrow 
the  deed  shall  be  done,'  said  Flower. 
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WHAT  IS  THE  INDIAN  QUESTION  P 


THEEE  are  many  things  that  the 
House  of  Commons  and  England 
generally  can  and  should  do  for 
India;  many  which  they  cannot 
and  should  not.  The  misfortune 
of  the  Govemmcnt  measure  is, 
that  it  deals  with  the  impracti- 
cable and  undesirable  objects,  to  the 
neglect  of  those  which  are  possible 
and  urgently  required.  Alterations 
in  the  number  and  mode  of  election 
of  the  Court  of  Directors  may  in- 
deed be  within  the  power  of  an  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but  was  the  knot 
worthy  of  such  an  interposition — a 
long  delayed  Government  measure 
and  a  five  hours'  speech  from  a 
Cabinet  Minister  P  It  may  be  within 
the  power  of  the  House  to  change  the 
source  from  which  India  has  hither- 
to derived  her  soldiers  and  admi- 
nistrators, but  there  are  strong  rea- 
sons for  doubting  whether  India 
will  gain  by  such  a  change.  The 
other  articles  contained  in  the  me- 
morandum submitted  by  Sir  C. 
"Wood  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 
such  as  separating  the  Government 
of  Bengal  from  tliat  of  India,  amal- 
gamating the  Suddcr  and  Supreme 
courts,  giving  leave  to  form  a  new 
Presidency,  changing  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Council,  and 
so  on,  are  uninjurious,  perhaps  de- 
sirable, but  too  trifling  to  win  much 
regard;  while  the  negative  sins  of 
the  Bill  may  be  sunmied  up  in  two 
lines;  the  double  Government  is 
retained,  and  no  direct  chain  of 
responsibility  from  the  local  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  established. 

The  bill,  indeed,  with  all  its  faults, 
and  still  more  all  its  shortcomings, 
thick  upon  it,  holds  its  triumphant 
course,  and  seems  likely  to  pass  into 
law  with  but  little  opposition.  But 
if  the  Ministerial  measure  is,  as  wo 
believe  it  on  the  whole  to  be,  prudent 
and  dexterously  harmless,  out  im- 
perfect and  ineflicient,  then  the 
efforts  of  a  strong  Government  may 
indeed  carry  it  triumphantly  through 
Parliament;  but  the  Indian  ques- 
tion will  remain  unsettled,  notwith- 
standing. 

There  never  was  a  question  more 
mystified  than  this  of  the  renewal 
of  the  Indian  Charter.  Every  one 
must  see  at  once  how  differently,  in 


how  much  less  bonneaB-like  a  man- 
ner, it  is  approached  and  treated  by 
the  House  of  Commona  than  those 
matters  of  domestic  or  fareisn  polioj, 
which  people  know  someUiing  and 
care  much  about-.  A  debate  on  the 
Budget,  on  Maynooth,  on  Ghnrch- 
rates,  or  our  relations  with  France 
and  EuBsia,  fills  the  House;  tibe 
fate  of  India  is  debated  by  thirty 
members.  We  do  not  ooniplaiB 
much  of  this.  It  is  idle  to  talb  in- 
dignantly about  the  contempt  thus 
shown  towards  160  millions  of  our 
fellow-subjects  and  so  on ;  Snriish- 
men  will  never  care  mach  aboat 
what  they  do  not  understand.  Our 
relations  to  India  may  be  a  snbjeet 
of  interest  to  the  pailosopher,  of 
wonder  and  admiration  to  tnonffht' 
ful  men ;  of  aspiration  and  aelf-ie- 
proach  to  patriots ;  but  to  the  majo- 
rity of  men  of  business,  that  is,  to 
the  great  majority  of  Englishmen, 
it  will  never  t>e  a  snbjeet  of  vind 
and  animating  interest,  and  this  not 
because  Englishmen  are  more  sel- 
fishly indifferent  than  their  neigh- 
bours, but  because  they  are  more 
practical,  and  must  understand  a 
thing,  and  know  the  Jitcts,  before 
thejr  begin  to  take  a  Tiolent  interest 
in  it.  And  do  they  know  the 
facts  in  the  present  instance?  "We 
conceive  not.  Much  abase  there 
has  been ;  as  Mr.  Hastie  complains, 
'  everything  that  the  Gk>vemment  of 
India  has  done  for  the  last  twenty 
years  has  been  decried ;'  Mr.  Dick- 
mson,  as  we  all  know,  haa  written 
a  pampldet  eloquent  in  nnsnpported 
accusation;  noor  John  Bull,  honestly 
anxious  to  ao  ri^ht,  is  quite  bewil- 
dered by  conflictmg  assertions :  now 
he  is  horrified  by  a  cataloene  of  sins 
of  commission  and  omission  which 
he  has  been  guilty  of  towards  the 
oppressed  150  millions  of  Hiadns- 
tan,  and  is  only  saved  from  despair 
by  a  counter  pamphlet,  foundea  on 
the  same  facts,  handling  tiie  same 
figures,  but  establishing  the  delighft- 
fully  different  conclusion  that  of  aU 
perfect  governments  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  tliat  of  the  English  in 
India  has  been  the  most  perfect 
These  contradictions  spring  chieflf 
from  people's  overlooking  the  simw 
fact  that  India  is  a  large  countrr.  Im 
Enghsh  correspondent  who  OBBXei 
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his  friend  at  Madras  to  remember 
liim,Trhcn  next  he  comes  in  his  way, 
to  his  cousin  at  Lahore,  is  not  guilty 
of  a  greater  absurdity  than  these 
declaim  ers  for  and  agamst  the  Indian 
Government,  who  either  carelessly 
overlook  or  dishonestly  suppress  the 
fact  that  what  may  be  true  of  Bom- 
bay is  false  of  Agra,  that  Madras 
is  mnocent  of  Calcutta's  sins. 

Perplexed  by  these  counter  state- 
ments, stunned  more  than  is  his  wont 
by  the  loudness  of  the  conflicting 
cries,  John  Bull  begins  to  think  that 
he  has  been  for  this  long  while  shame- 
^illy  neglecting  his  Indian  posses- 
sions ]  that  he  must  now  take  them 
in  hand  and  eflect  a  root  and  branch 
reform  of  every  alleged  corruption ; 
being  the  more  incited  to  this  course 
by  his  well-known  propensity  to- 
wards philanthropic  intervention  on 
behalf  of  those  distant  races,  of 
whom  ho  knows  the  least ;  a  gene- 
rous propensity,  and  useful,  or  at 
least  innocuous,  where  its  utmost 
result  consists  in  sending  out  a  cer- 
tain number  of  missionaries,  but 
terribly  inconvenient  if  it  leads  to 
headstrong  and  ignorant  interfer- 
ence with  the  fundamental  laws  and 
still  more  fundamental  customs  and 
usages  by  which  150  millions  of  peo- 
ple are,  and  for  centuries  have  been^ 
governed. 

And  yet  no  right  -  thinking 
Englishman  will  be  contented  to  be 
told  that  he  must  leave  Indian  mat- 
ters to  those  whose  business  it  is  to 
mind  them ;  he  will  feel  that  as  an 
Englishman  it  is  partly  his  business; 
and  he  will  be  right.  It  will  be  our 
endeavour  now  to  point  out  how  far 
and  in  what  manner  he  is  capable  of 
dealing  with  Indian  questions,  and 
how  far  not. 

To  take  the  latter  first.  What 
can  he  not  do  for  India?  Clearly 
he  cannot  meddle,  without  danger- 
ous presumption,  in  the  details 
of  its  internal  government.  And 
he  may  be  surprised  to  learn  how 
much  IS  excluded  from  his  interfer- 
ence by  this  prohibition.  The 
great  question  of  the  Land  Eevenue, 
which  he  hears  debated  on  all  sides 
with  so  much  vehemence ;  this,  we 
maintain,  is  not  a  question  upon 
which  EngUshmen,  or  the  English 
Legislature,  can  with  propriety  en- 
ter. 

Every  one  who   is  acquainted 


with  India  knows  tiiat  this  is  tke 
problem  upon  which  almost  every- 
thing else  dej^nds  ^he  knows,  more- 
over, that  it  IS  a  problem  of  which 
not  even  those  who  have  devoted 
laborious  lives  to  its  study,  throwing 
upon  it  the  continually  increasing 
light  of  abundant  intelligence  and 
unwearied  experience,  have  yet  ven- 
tured to  cry  Eureka.  They  know 
that  it  is  a  question  not  merely  of 
theoretical,  financial,  or  political  in- 
terest, but  closely  interwoven  with 
the  personal  happiness  or  misery  of 
every  individual  man  of  those  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  who,  in  a  loose 
aggregate  way,  are  so  much  talked 
about;  and  knowing  this,  when  they 
read  in  the  Times  that  '  Sir  Charles 
Wood  proceeded  to  discuss  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  zemindary, 
the  ryotwary,  and  the  village  sys- 
tem of  revenue  settlement  prevailmg 
in  the  Bengal,  the  Madras,  and  the 
western  provinces  respectively,*  they 
are  only  prevented  from  laughing  at 
the  absurdity  of  such  presumption 
by  their  horror  at  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  it.  They  wish  that  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control 
had  partaken  somewhat  more  of  the 
wiser  modesb^  of  Lord  GranviUe, 
who  declared  in  the  House  of  Lords 
'  that  his  experience  as  Chairman  of 
the  Indian  Committee  had  only 
served  to  convince  him  of  one  thing 
— namely,  that  it  would  require  the 
study  of  a  lifetime  to  become 
thoroughly  master  of  even  one  of 
the  heads  into  wliich  the  Committee 
had  been  desired  to  inouire.' 

Andshould  it  be  urged,  in  answer  to 
all  this,  that  if  the  revenue  system  be 
indeed  so  important  to  the  individual 
and  collective  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  the  Indian  people,  it  is  only 
all  the  more  necessary  that  this  system 
should  be  thoroughly  examined  and 
reformed  by  Parliament,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  reply  that  no  system  was 
ever  benefited  by  partial  inquiry 
and  ignorant  reform;  that  an  in- 
quiry has  been  and  is  still  ^oing  on 
— not  for  one  or  two  sessions,  but 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years — in  India 
itself;  an  in<][uiry  conducted  not 
indeed  by  leading  Members  of  Par- 
liament, who  have  never  thought  of 
India  at  all  except  on  the  two  occa- 
sions that  have  occurred  in  this 
generation  of  the  renewal  of  the 
Company's  Charter,   but  by  mdn 
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Bucli  as  Lawrence  and  Thomason, 
who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  the 
investigation ;  that  the  work  of  re- 
form lias  been  more  than  com- 
menced, as  the  settlement  of  the 
north-west  provinces  and  the  Pun- 
jaub,and  the  results  allowed  by  all  to 
liavo  proceeded  therefrom,  amply 
testify. 

We  are  much  mistaken  if  the 
English  people  suffer  themselves 
in  the  end  to  be  misled  in  this 
matter.  It  is,  indeed,  sometimes 
mortifying  to  spurious  philanthropy 
to  find  itself  anticipated;  that  the 
corruptions  which  it  has  been  com- 
fortably denouncing  have  in  reality 
no  existence;  but  we  believe  that 
English  philanthropy,  with  all  its 
infirmities,  is  for  the  most  part  ge- 
nuine, and  will,  on  the  whole,  be 
more  glad  than  sorry  to  find  that 
things  are  not  so  bad  as  has  been 
alleged.  It  being  an  acknowledged 
fact  tiiat  the  land  revenue  system  is 
the  one  great  financial  and  political 
question  in  India ;  when  they  find 
Uiat  for  more  than  forty  years, 
ever  since  the  famous  mistake 
of  Lord  Comwallis  and  his  per- 
manent settlement  in  Bengal, 
men  have  been  continually  test- 
ing the  merits  of  that  system 
more  and  more  scientifically — that 
is,  less  by  abstract  theoretical  prin- 
ciples, and  more  by  the  standard  of 
experience ;  and  as  its  defects,  and, 
above  all,  its  great  defect,  its  incon- 
gruity with  fact,  has  become  more 
and  more  apparent,  have  been 
silently  but  surely,  slowly  but  gra- 
dually, partially  but  effectually,  aban- 
doning it,  and  introducing  when- 
ever there  has  been  an  opportunity  of 
doing  so,  a  new  system  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  fact — that  is,  with 
the  nature  of  native  tenures,  and 
still  more  of  native  habit  and  feel- 
ing; that  this  new  system  has  in 
every  case  been  successful,  and  espe- 
ciidly  in  the  Punjaub,  where,  with 
the  greatest  light  of  experience,  it 
has  most  recently  been  applied ;  find- 
ing this  to  be  the  case.  Englishmen 
wm  surely  think  it  more  just  to 
infer  that  their  countrymen  in  India, 
having  made  a  mistake  in  days  when 
governments  both  in  England  and 
India  were  less  careful  for  justice 
than  they  are  now,  have  since  seen 
and  acknowledged  it,  and  with  rare 
patience  and  sincerity,  wo  may  add, 


with  rare  wisdom  and  tuocess,  en- 
deavoured to  rectify  it,  and  that 
the  more  healthy  state  of  our  pos- 
sessions in  the  Irinjaub  and  north- 
west provinces  is  to  be  attributed  to 
these  efforts ;  than  to  adopt  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Dickinson  and  his 
fellows,  as  logical  as  it  is  charitable, 
'  that  the  Punjaub  is  better  off  than 
the  rest  of  British  India,  beeanae  it 
has  been  the  shortest  time  in  our 
possession.' 

It  may  indeed  be  just,  though  it 
can  scarcely  be  profitable,  to  taunt 
the  Indian  Government  with  their 
original  mistake;  but  then,  m  the 
name  of  common  sense,  seeing  that 
they  are  quite  ready  to  allow  that 
it  was  a  mistake,  and  more  than 
this,  are  busy  setting  it   straight, 
suffer  them  to  do  so.    It  may  be 
easy— though  in  this  case  neither 
just  nor  profitable — ^to   say,  *  You 
allow  your  newly  discoverea  system 
to  be  the  true  one,  why  not,  then, 
apply  it  everywhere  P'     But  those 
who  denoimce  the  absolutism  and 
tyranny  of  the  Indian  Groyemment 
should  at  least  refrain  from  inciting 
them  to  an  act  of  tyranny  such  as 
no  Government  ever  yet  yentored 
upon.    The  very  error  of  the  old 
settlement  la3r  in  its  perpetuity ;  its 
very  name  is  its  condemnation--4lie 
'perpetual  settlement.'     It  is  pos- 
sible to  depart  from  this  system  in 
newly  acquired   countries,   and  in 
every   case   the   €k>yeniment  has 
done  SO;  it  is  possible  to  depart 
from  it  when  in  the  old  territoriet 
titles  become  lost  and  estates  lapis 
to  the  State ;  and  in  eyery  case  the 
Grovemment  is  doing  so.     But  it  ii 
not  possible  for  the  Groyemment  to 
be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  good  faith 
to  whicn  the   repudiation   of  the 
national   debt   would   furnish  the 
only  English  uarallel ;  neither  is  it 
possible  for  linose  who  haye  made 
the  question  of  land  reyenne  the 
study  of  their  hves — ^howoFer  assy 
it  may  be  for  those  who  HAnlmiin  in 
pamphlets — to  declare  by  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  that  a  system,  the  yeiy 
excellence  of  which  consists  in  its 
extreme  minuteness,  in  its  oavelal 
and  laborious  adaptation  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular   prorinees 
and  denartments  of  the  eoontiTp  ii 
generally  appUoable  to  the  whoie. 

If  the  Indian  Goyemment  wu  so 
indifferent  to  good  fiuth  and  hmeilif 
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as  to  be  willing  to  repudiate  its  en- 
gagements to  present  holders,  and 
so  Ignorant  as  to  be  ready  to  make 
sucn  a  sweeping  application  of  a 
principle  which,  it  allows,  there  can 
De  little  doabt  that  it  would  be 
to  its  interest  to  do  so.  For  it  has 
long  been  felt,  not  only  that  the 
permanent  system  is  the  false,  and 
that  more  recently  adopted  in  north- 
western India  the  true  one,  but  as 
a  natural  consequence  of  this,  that 
the  Matter  pays,  and  the  former 
does  not.  Honesty  and  knowledge 
alone  stand  in  the  way  of  a  large 
increase  to  their  revenues,  such  as 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  Indian 
Government  have  never  accused 
them  of  regarding  with  indifierence. 

Therefore,  because  the  question  of 
the  land  revenue  can  only  be  under- 
stood, where  alone  it  can  be  studied, 
in  India  itself,  because  men  in  India 
are  not  slow  to  study  it,  nor  yet  un- 
willing to  act  upon  their  discoveries ; 
because  the  old  and  erroneous  svs- 
tem  complained  of  is  in  fact  exploded 
and  abandoned  in  all  oases  except 
those  in  which  good  faith  makes  its 
immediate  abandonment  impossible ; 
because  a  new  system,  allowed  to 
be  the  true  one,  nas  been  in  great 
measure  carried  out  with  remarkable 
success,  and  is  being  continually  ex- 
tended within  all  possible  and  rea- 
sonable limits ;  because  the  adoption 
of  this  system  is  consistent  not  only 
with  the  honour  and  the  duty,  but 
also  with  the  pecuniary  interest  of 
the  Indian  Government ; — for  these 
reasons  we  would  have  this  question, 
so  important  and  so  difficult,  lefl  for 
Indian  reformers  in  India  (a  large 
class,  though  they  do  not  write 
pamphlets)  to  deal  with  as  they  have 
been  and  are  already  dealing. 

Another  subject  of  frequent  loud 
complaint  is  the  state  of  the  courts 
of  justice  in  India.  Amid  the  be- 
wildering statements  and  counter- 
statements  on  this  head,  what  is  an 
honest,  well-disposed  Englishman—- 
what  is  the  English  legiskture,  sup- 
posed to  be  made  up  of  such — to 
think  and  to  do  P  Shall  they  act,  or 
shall  they  forbear?  On  the  one 
hand  they  are  told  that  the  judicial 
proceedings  in  the  Company's  courts 
are  overkStded  by  lesaf  niceties  and 
unmeaning  forms,  tiiat  justice  is 


smothered  by  technioalities,  that 
the  plain,  conunon-sense  dispensa- 
tion of  right  between  man  and  man, 
which  the  natives  alone  desire  and 
comprehend,  is  abandoned  in  favour 
of  a  complicated  procedure,  more 
suited  to  English  than  Indian  ideas ; 
on  the  other,  it  is  complained  that 
judges  are  set  upon  the  bench  with 
no  light  but  common  sense  to  guide 
them;  that  there  is  no  sheltering 
form  of  precedents,  no  safeguard  of 
time-hallowed  formal  proceeding; 
that  cases  are  decided  on  their  own 
bare  merits,  which  the  judge,  re- 
gardless alike  of  code,  statute-book, 
or  precedent,  never  looks  beyond. 

In  support  of  these  charges, 
the  l^mes  brings  forward  a 
list  of  iniquitous  or  absurd  judg- 
ments, selected  from  Mr.  Norton  s 
pamphlet.  Now,  iu  the  first  place, 
as  we  observed  on  a  former  occa- 
sion,* we  very  much  doubt  whether 
any  courts  in  the  world  would  stand 
such  an  ordeal  as  having  their  worst 
decisions  selected  by  their  worst 
enemies,  and  then  paraded  in  a  mu- 
tilated form  before  the  public  as 
specimens  of  what  the  courts  them- 
selves are.  But,  besides  this,  we 
doubt  whether  any  impartial  reader 
will  have  thought  that  the  cases 
quoted  by  the  Time9  (which  of 
course  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  be 
the  worst  that  could  be  K)und)  even 
as  stated  in  that  journal,  justify  the 
strong  language  of  condemnation 
appended  to  them.  In  every  case 
we  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
officer  who  presidea  at  the  trial 
could  give  us  a  very  different  version 
of  the  matter.  But  even  supposing 
this  not  to  be  the  case — tnat  the 
decisionshadnothing  more  than  what 
appears  in  the  Times  to  justify  them 
— still,  are  they  really  so  very  bad, 
to  be  the  worst  that  could  be  round? 
One  of  the  most  flagrant  perversions 
of  justice  in  criminal  cases  that  can 
be  brought  forward  is  the  remission 
of  sentence  of  death  upon  a  clearly 
convicted  murderer,  because  his 
conviction  took  place  a  long  time — 
about  twenty  years  —  after  the 
offence.  The  mercy  shown  may  have 
been  injudicious,  weak,  illogical;  but 
it  was  not  an  unnatural  expression  of 
an  instinctive  human  feeling :  at  any 
rate  such  a  case  does  not  appear 
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rery  strong  when  figuring  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  those  whidi  are  in- 
tended to  prove  that  the  judges  in 
the  Company's  courts  'exhibit  an 
utter  want  of  knowledge  of  those 
points  to  which  judicial  attention 
should  be  confined — a  most  la- 
mentable ignorance  of  the  laws  of 
evidence — an  utter  helplessness  in 
the  appreciation  of  testimony — a 
irequent  oversight  of  material  issues 
— perpetual  digressions  into  purely 
irrelevant  matter — ^wrong  applica- 
tions of  the  law  where  they  venture 
to  apply  it — an  inability  to  control 
the  proceedings  before  them — ^ad- 
missions of  documents  not  legally 
E roved,  and  of  evidence  the  merest 
earsay — decisions  upon  issues  not 
nised,  or  upon  wron^r  immaterial 
issues  —  strange  and  inconclusive 
lines  of  argument,  and  reasoning 
foreign  to  the  matter  in  hand — 
irregularities  in  proceedings — care- 
lessness or  inability  in  drawing  up 
decrees — findings  utterly  contrary 
to  the  evidence — and  so  forth.  Of 
all  which  copious  instances'  (of 
which  the  above  is  a  specimen) 
'  shall  be  given :  in  short,  it  is  one 
uniform  dead  level  of  incompe- 
tency.** 

But,  ailer  all,  what  is  wanted? 
Make  which  complaint  you  will,  but 
not  both.  Men  of  clear  common 
sense,  unhampered  by  legal  niceties 
— or  counsel  learned  in  the  lawP 
Dealing  with  cases  on  their  merits, 
by  a  summary  process — or  formal 
proceedings  K>imded  on  a  codeP 
And  if  a  code,  we  all  know  what 
code.  We  know  what  a  job  Mr. 
Maeaulay  has  made  of  that  business, 
and  what  the  Indian  government 
has  had  to  pay  for  it.  And  we  know, 
too,  where  the  code  is;  *  Husting 
upon  shelves  in  the  India  House !' 
exclaim  indignant  reformers.  True ; 
because  no  judge  whatever — ^lawyer 
or  no  lawyer— couldmake  head  or  tail 
of  it;  because,  however  philosophi- 
cal, it  was  absolutely  impraeticaole. 
But  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  land  revenue,  while  deel aimers 
have  been  declaiming,  and  pam- 
phleteers have  been  pamphletizing 
m  England,  workers  have  been 
working  out  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem  in  India  itself.  It  has  been 
discovered,  and  is  now  recognised 


by  the  highest  authorities  in  that 
country,  that  in  adTniniBtimtian,  as 
well  as  all  other  scienoea,  it  is  wife 
to  proceed,  not  by  hypothesifl,  bat 
by  mduction  from  experience ;  not 
by  propounding  principles,  to  be 
fittea  with  facts  afterwards ;  Init  by 
observing  &otB,  to  be  reduced  after- 
wards to  principles.  In  short,  we 
have  of  lato  years  b^^on  to  doN— 
what  we  should  certainly  haye  done 
at  first — ^to  examine  the  natiye  ens* 
tom,  to  consider  the  natiye  feelings 
and,  in  great  measure,  to  assimilate 
our  own  to  native  institutions.  And 
here,  again,  the  result  has  been  buv 
cessful.  A  person  who  condenms 
the  Indian  courts  on  account  of 
their  mode  of  proceedin^^  in  dyil 
causes,  grounds  his  condemnation  on 
what  has,  in  the  latest  practice,  sad 
in  the  now  acknowledged  genml 
principle  of  the  Indian  goyemmeat; 
absolutely  no  existence  at  alL  The 
civil  courts  in  the  Punjaab  have  been 
entirely  remodelled — the  office  of 
civil  judge  (as  distinct  from  that  of 
magistrate)  utterly  abolished.  Has 
has  been  done  in  conformity  with 
native  feeling  and  usage ;  and  no- 
body who  loiows  India  will  deny 
the  success  of  the  alteration. 

Well,  then,  is  it   fkir    to   con- 
demn the  error  of  past  ignonmee^ 
while  more  recent  enliehtenmeni» 
the  result  of  experience,  is  eamestiy 
trying  to  remove  itP    It  is  easy  to 
march  ofi*  in  a  pamphlet  or  a  reyiev 
with  the  honour  of  a  discoyeiy  whieh 
has  been  worked  out  by  otnen  in 
much  toil,  amidst  the  pain  of  fllimBlep 
of  exile,  of  opposition :  it  is  easy  to 
do  this,  and  while  robbinfl'  the  real 
discoverers  of  the  rewara  of  tiieir 
labours,  to  reproach  them  with  the 
exploded  errors^  which  tlmr  wm 
the  first  to  denounce  and  rfandfln 
It  is  easy ;  but  is  it  honest  P    It  ii 
true  that  the  Indian  police  are  in- 
ferior to  the  London  detective  fone; 
but  it  is  true,  also,  that  thsj  an 
fex  better  than  any  that  India  efv 
before  possessed ;  that  thej  an  con- 
stantly being  improyed,  and  that  by 
their  means  life  and  property  an 
more  secure  in  our  newly  aeqniied 
provinces  (and  we  cannot  too  oAn 
repeat,  that  these  affixed  the  only 
fair  test  of  what  is  the  anscnt 
animus  of  the  goyemmen^  iktm 
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they  are,  or  eirer  haye  been,  in  any 
part  of  India.  It  is  true  that  there 
are  occasionally  to  be  fonnd  foolish 
and  incapable  judges ;  but  it  is  also 
true,  that  their  huids  are  tied  by  a 
prompt  and  cheap  facility  of  appeal, 
while  the  decisions  of  most  magis- 
trates are  received  with  unquestion- 
ing acquiescence.  It  is  true  that 
disaffected  and  disappointed  native 
pleaders,  ejected  from  the  courts 
which  they  have  too  long  corrupted, 
are  loud  in  their  complaints  of  the 
inefficiency  and  unpopularity  of  our 
judicial  system ;  and  that  these 
complaints,  embodied  in  petitions,  of 
which  every  person  of  Indian  ex- 
perience knows  the  precise  value, 
have  been  received  by  the  legislature 
with  a  gravity  of  attention  which 
only  honest  ignorance  can  excuse; 
but  it  is  also  true  that  the  courts  of 
the  English  magistrates  are  thronged 
daily  by  hundreds  of  applicants;  that 
their  number  has  a  constant  tendency 
to  increase ;  so  that  it  must  always  be 
one  of  themagistrates'moststrenuous 
efforts  to  check  rather  than  encou- 
TSLSQ  litigation:  and  that  natives 
only  resort  to  those  courts  in  which 
they  have  confidence  is  fully  esta- 
blished by  the  occasional  exceptions 
which  do  occur,  by  the  speeay  de- 
sertion of  the  justice  hall  which  in- 
evitably follows  upon  the  presence 
of  an  incapable  or  an  indolent  judge 
upon  the  bench. 

Far  are  we  from  saying  that 
the  judicial  system  of  India  is 
perfect.  We  loiow  that  the  police 
requires  infinite  improvement;  that 
the  maintenance  of  an  inefficient 
or  careless  man  upon  the  seat 
of  judgment  should  be  even  more 
impossible  than  it  now  is ;  that  those 
who  are  set  to  judge  could  not  but 
be  the  better  qualified  for  their 
office  if  a  scientific  study  of  those 
fundamental  principles  ot  law  which 
are  the  same  always  to  all  men,  were 
superadded  to  the  still  more  indis- 
pensable qualification  of  knowledge 
of  the  native  language  and  native 
manners  and  customs ;  that  our 
system  may  perhaps  with  advantage 
he  yet  more  simplified ;  our  institu- 
tions yet  more  assimilated  to  the 
ancient  indigenous  institutions  of 
the  ooontrj;  but  what  we  say  is, 
that  theae  reforms  are  being  effected, 
and  will  be  effected  best,  most  surely 
and  speedily  in  India  itself;  tibit  it 


is  imfair  and  in^Htio  to  inter£ere 
with  the  natural  course  of  that  re- 
forming tendency  which  has  recently 
shown  such  undoubted  symptoms 
of  vitality ;  to  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  those  true  principles  which 
the  Indian  government  has  of  late 
years  recognised,  and  is  now  with 
progressive  consistency  carrying  into 
practice ;  that  in  this  matter,  even 
more  than  that  of  the  land  revenue, 
an  extraneous  ill-informed  inter- 
ference in  things  requiring  such 
dehcacy  of  subtle  distinguishing 
knowledge  of  native  men  and  man- 
ners, would  be  fatally  injurious; 
that  it  will  go  far  to  neutrddze  one 
of  the  c^atest  benefits  that  has 
been  comerred  on  Indian  litigants, 
viz.  the  exclusion  from  courts  of 
justice  of  native  attorneys,  if  this 
country  now  insists  upon  presenting 
them  with  the  unwelcome  services 
of  English  barristers. 

We  come  next  to  the  considera- 
tion of  public  works,  intimately  con^ 
nected  with  the  finances  of  the 
country.  Are  these  proper  subjects 
for  English  interference  P  Within 
certain  limits  they  undoubtedly  are, 
and  it  is  strange  and  interesting  to 
observe  how  exactly  these  limits  are 
marked  by  the  natural  laws  of  sup- 
ply and  demand.  So  far  as  these 
operate,  Enjglish  intervention  is 
powerfully  effectual.  The  want  of 
cotton  naturally  leads  to  that  ex- 
cited demand  for  the  means  of  pro- 
curing it,  such  as  railroads  and  other 
roads,  which  has  been  so  strikingly 
£elt,  though  as  yet  but  partially  re- 
sponded to,  in  India  during  the  last 
few  years.  And  undoubtemy  public 
works — roads,  bridges,  canals — these 
being  the  same  in  their  nature  all 
over  the  world,  it  requires  no  Indian 
experience  to  appreciate  their  ad- 
vantages; nor  yet — engineering  re- 
ports oeing  once  obtained — ^to  form 
an  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
making  them.  It  is  not  like  the 
revenue  settlement  and  the  courta 
of  justice,  to  deal  with  which  not 
only  must  a  man  put  off  his  Euro- 
pean garb  of  thought  to  put  on  an 
Chiental,  but  most  be  acquainted 
more  particularly  with  the  hist<»ical 
aDteoedents  and  local  traits  of  parti- 
cular districts.  In  this  case  we  have 
the  same  struggle  against  nature  in 
one  country  as  anotli^r ;  the  laws  of 
frictiim,  gravity,  velocity  donot  alter. 
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Neither  can  it  be  said  with  re^d 
to  this  as  it  can  with  regara  to 
the  two  charges  against  tlie  Indian 
government  before  noticed,  that  the 
desired  reform  has  anticipated  the 
present  demand  for  it.  No  doubt 
something  has  been  done,  and  some- 
thing is  still  doing;  the  grand  trunk 
road  from  Benares  to  Meerut  has 
been  open  for  several  years,  and  the 
railroad  from  Bombay  to  Tannah 
for  several  weeks.  It  hardly  needed 
the  ability  of  such  a  man  as  Sir 
Henry  Elliot  to  answer  the  foolish 
charge  that  the  Mahommedan  em- 
perors, with  all  their  splendid  palaces 
for  themselves  and  tombs  for  their 
dancing  girls,  did  more  for  India  in 
the  way  of  great  national  works  than 
we  have  done.  Still  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  state  of  communica- 
tion generally  in  India,  both  by  land 
and  water,  is  very  far  removed  from 
what  it  might,  and  by  this  time 
should  have  been.  Even  in  this 
respect  a  better  spirit  has  been 
shown  in  our  most  recently  acquired 
province,  the  Funjaub,  the  roads  in 
which,  bad  as  they  maybe,  arc  on  the 
whole  better  than  those  in  the  older 
provinces,  with  the  exception  of 
that  alluded  to  above  from  Benares 
to  Meerut,  and  where  the  judicious 
liberality  of  Lord  Dalhousie  from  the 
first  set  apart  a  large  annual  sum  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  new  territory, 
(the  largest  indeed  that  it  was 
in  his  power  to  grant)*  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  and  main- 
taming  public  works,  especially  con- 
necting the  great  rivers  by  canals 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation. 

Still  the  complaint  is  made  that 
much  revenue  is  lost  to  the  state,  and 
much  military  economy  prevented ; 
much  inconvenience  ana  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  commercial  interests 
both  of  India  and  England,  owing  to 
the  want  of  efficient  public  works, 
and  especially  of  good  roads,  and  the 
Government  of  India  is  not  in  a  con- 
dition, even  prospectively,  to  deny 
the  truth  of  the  complaint.  Their 
answer  is  that  they  have  no  money, 
whereupon  the  complainers  change 
their  ground  and  denounce  a  finan- 
cial system  which,  with  all  the  arti- 
ficial assistance  of  opium  and  salt 
monopolies,  manages  to  leave  the 
people  poorer  than  they  ever  were, 


and  yet  not  peld  a  eofficientTeTeniie 
to  enable  the  Goyemmeat  to  cany 
out  the  most  obvious  and  important 
works  of  public  benefit.  ^ 

In  sucn  complaints  it  is  in  the 
first  place   necessary   to    separate 
the  vrheat  from  the  ohaff.    When 
it  is  said  that  the  people  are  more 
highly  taxed  and  consequently  more 
miserably  poor  under  us  than  they 
were   under    Mogul  emperors    or 
native  princes,  we  are  not  careful 
to   give    an    answer    to    such    a 
charge.     When  the  data  on  which 
it  is  founded  are  produced  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  see  if  it  cannot 
be  met.    It  is  easy  indeed  to  excite 
horror   by   painting   the   poTerty- 
stricken  condition  of  a  people  who 
live  upon  two  anas  a-day;  but  it 
should  be  known  that  the  poyerty  so 
expressed,  and  the  poverty  which  we 
should  understana  to  be  meant  if 
told  that  the  working  classes  in  Eng- 
land were  Hving  upon  threepence 
a  head  per  diem,  are  two  totally 
different  things.    The  former  im- 
plies an  absence  not  only  of  the 
means  of  supplying  wants,  but  of 
the  wants  themselves :  the  latter  in- 
cludes the  pain  and  the  misery  of 
desires  that  cannot  be  gratified.    It 
is  marvellous  how  litue  dLBTorence 
there  is  between  the  wants  of  a 
wealthy  chief  and  of  a  poor  coolie 
with  his  two  anas  a  day.   The  latter, 
it  is  true,  has  no  clothes,  neither  does 
he  wish  for  them ;  he  eata  less  de- 
licately, but  he  eats  i>lentLfiilly ;  for 
his  two  anas  a-day  will  suppW^  him 
with  as  much  bmmg  to  smolEe,  st 
much  bread,  almost  as  much  ghee,  to 
eat  as  he  can  want,  and  he  requires 
nothing  more,  except  perhaps  the 
luxury  of  an  occasional  sweetmeat^ 
which  he  often  mansfes  to  obtain. 
The   little    Highland  boy,   whose 
highest  notion  of  regal  feUdty  was 
'  to  eat  cream-porridge  and  to  swing 
upon  a  gate  all  day,  would  hardly 
have  required  more  than  a  coolie's 
income  to  realize  his  idea.  Poreriy 
indeed  is  all  but  universal  in  India, 
if  by  that  term  is  meant  an  arezage 
of  incomes  which  we  should  xegaxd 
as  intolerably  small ;  but  if  poreriy 
means  hunger,  thirsty  cold,  want^ 
starvation— all  but  unknown.    We 
doubt  whether  the  main  stifle  of 
the  Indian  peasantry  has  e?w  baca 
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richer  or  poorer  than  they  are  at 
present;  the  only  difference  that 
onr  rule  has  given  rise  to,  has  been 
the  formation  and  gradual  increase 
of  a  middle  class,  with  more  ex* 
tended  wants  and  comparatively 
larger  means  of  gratifying  them,  and 
pernaps,  we  may  add,  a  diminution 
of  the  number  of  those  creatures  of 
native  tyrants,  whose  gross  wants 
had  been  multiplied,  not  by  civili- 
zation, but  by  a  debased  ingenuity 
of  sensual  appetite,  and  who  gratified 
these  wants  by  oppressing  and  plun- 
dering the  poor. 

But  still  the  charge  remains ; 
that  system  of  finance  must  surely 
be  radically  wrong  which  fails  to 
furnish  simcient  revenue  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  most  ordi- 
nary of  those  great  public  works 
which  an  absolute  Government 
is  undoubtedly  bound  to  provide 
for  its  subjects.  And  to  this  it 
is  replied  that  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances the  revenue  would  be  and 
has  been  sufficient ;  as  the  great 
progress  made  under  the  pacific 
reign  of  Lord  William  Bentinck 
sufficiently  testifies ;  but  that  the 
circumstances  of  India  have  been  for 
the  most  part  extraordinary ;  that  is 
to  say,  that  it  has  been  for  the  last 
twenty  years  almost  continually  en- 
gaged in  war. 

So  that  revenue  languishes  for 
lack  of  public  works,  whereby  the 
resources  of  the  country — the  na- 
tural foundations  of  revenue — may 
be  developed ;  and  public  works  are 
not  made  for  lack  of  revenue,  and 
revenue  again  is  lacking  for  such 
purposes,  because  it  is  squandered 
in  war.  Here,  then — exclaim  the 
accusers  of  the  Company — here  is  a 
vicious  circle  for  you!  A  vicious 
circle,  truly;  or,  rather,  a  vicious 
pyramid,  reposing  upon  a  most 
vicious  base.  And  what  is  this  base? 
What  but  those  wars  in  which  the 
revenues  of  India  have  been  wasted? 
The  lingering,  distressing,  and  in- 
glorious war  in  Burmah ;  the  ques- 
tionable conquest  of  Scinde,  the  dis- 
grace of  Anghanistan,  the  awful 
catastrophe  of  the  Khyber,  these 
are  the  precious  purcliases  which 
we  have  made  with  that  treasure 
which  should  have  gone  to  fer- 
tilize the  fields  and  open  up  the 
communications  of  India ;  to  nil  the 
cofiers  of  the  Indian  goyemment, 


and  help  to  civilize  the  Indian  peo- 
ple. And  whom  have  we  to  thimk 
for  these?  Lord  Broughton  has 
given  an  answer  to  that  question 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  fora;otten. 
Let  Englishmen  and  the  English 
parliament  remember  this.  The  man 
who,  more  than  ten  years  after  the 
event,  could  assert  with  boastful 
nonchalant  indifierence,  in  a  com- 
mittee-room of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, '  that  he  was  solely  respon- 
sible for  the  Afighan  war,'  was,  not 
the  Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  not  a  director  at  all,  but 
an  ex-President  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol— ^that  Minister  of  the  Crown 
who,  according  to  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
is  as  much  responsible  to  parliament 
for  what  goes  on  in  his  department 
as  the  different  Secretaries  of  State 
are  for  what  occurs  in  theirs.  Most 
earnestly  do  we  hope  that  Lord  Cla- 
rendon is  somewliJEit  more  respon- 
sible as  to  our  relations  with  foreign 
powers,  or  we  may  have  him  men- 
tioning, as  a  new  fact,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  hence,  when  Euro^ 
has  been  deluged  in  blood,  that  '  it 
was  all  his  doing.' 

When  Enf|[liuid,  then,  has  forced 
upon  her  notice  the  deficiencies  of 
the  public  works  and  financial  re- 
sources of  India,  let  her  remem- 
ber that  this  is  mainly  to  be  at- 
tributed to  wars  which  the  Imperial, 
and  not  the  Indian,  Government  has 
initiated ;  and  that  the  most  efficient 
way  in  which  these  deficiencies  can 
be  supplied  is,  not  by  making  vague 
comparisons  which  cannot  be  sup- 
ported, between  the  past  and  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  natives,  nor  by 
dealing  in  this  matter,  any  more 
than  with  regard  to  the  lana  settle- 
ment or  the  administration  of  justice, 
with  details  which  can  be  best  un- 
derstood and  most  satisfactorily  dis- 
posed of  by  the  local  authorities ; 
out  hj  feeling  as  sincerely  averse  to 
Asiatic  as  she  does  to  European  war; 
and  (as  we  hope  to  show  more  fully, 
presently)  by  insisting  on  the  aboli- 
tion of  that  cumbrous  and  mischie- 
vous system  of  double  government 
which  can  screen  the  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  who  has  power  to  make  or 
unmake  Affghan  wars  and  Cabul 
massacres,  from  parliamentary^ 
that  is  to  say  firom  national,  respon* 
sibility. 

The  matter  of  patronage  has  been 
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mixed  up  with  those  more  vital 
questions  which  we  have  just  been 
considering,  and  has  assumed  a 
strange  prominence  in  the  Govern- 
ment measure.  Not,  indeed,  that 
the  patronage  is  an  tmimportant 
matter,  far  from  it.  This  unpleasing 
word  servos  to  express  the  selection 
and  nomination  of  those  to  whom 
the  destinies  of  India  are  confided ; 
those  in  fact  upon  whom,  according 
to  the  gist  of  our  whole  argument, 
the  welfare  of  India  must — when  idl 
is  done — principally  depend.  We 
do  not  deny  that  this  is  a  matter  on 
which  this  country  has  a  right  to  in- 
terfere ;  on  which — if  any  case  of  cor- 
ruDtion  or  gross  partiality,  or  the 
habitual  or  even  irequent  appoint- 
mentof notoriously  unntpersons  were 
fairly  made  out — it  woiud  be  bound 
to  interfere.  But  if  there  is  one 
question  which,  more  than  another, 
has  been  decidedly  begged,  it  is  this 
of  the  abuse  of  patronage.  We  hear 
tirades  in  all  directions  against  it. 
Sneers  as  to  what  it  is  worth ;  indig- 
nant exclamations  against  the  way 
in  which  it  is  distributed.  But  no 
one  ventures  to  affirm  that  appoint- 
ments are  sold ;  yet  this,  if  anything, 
must  be  meant  when  it  is  asked. 
What  is  the  pecuniary  value  of 
patronage  to  a  director  P  Mr.  Bright, 
mdeed,  has  made  insinuations  to  this 
effect ;  but  as  he  refused,  notwith- 
standing the  earnest  appeal  of  the 
Court  of  Directors  and  the  clearly 
expressed  feeling  of  the  House — 
justly  sensible  of  the  unfairness  of 
vague,  general  accusations — ^to  name 
the  parties  implicated  in  the  trans- 
action which  he  described,  all  tiiat 
fell  from  him  must  be  regarded  as 
alanderous  allusion  rather  than  a 
fair  and  answerable  charge;  and 
as  to  the  men  appointed,  no  one 
has  been  bold  enough  to  have  re- 
course even  to  the  miserable  final 
resource  of  naming  instances  of  bad 
appointments.  Of  course,  such  might 
be  found,  but  is  it  not  a  proof  that 
vituperation  is  shy  of  facts,  when  it 
does  not  venture  to  put  forward  this 
very  last  leg  of  logical  support? 
Such  might  oe  found,  to  be  met  in- 
stantly by  a  dazzling  list,  in  which 
the  names  of  Thomason,  Mont- 
gomery, Currie,  Lake,  Edvrardes, 
and,  last  and  greatest,  Lawrence, 


would  soon  silence  those  who  dared 
to  play  at  that  game.  But  no,  it  is 
easier  to  prefer  vague  charges  of 
nepotism  and  corruption. 

These  men  who  have  won  and 
kept  the  Indian  Empire,  unbacked 
by  English  help  or  sympathy,  en- 
tirely removed  from  the  range  of 
English  interest  till  within  the  last 
twenty  months;  these  men  are,  it 
appears,  all  sons,  nephews,  or  grand- 
cnildren  of  the  difierent  members  of 
the  Court  of  Directors.  Shame  on 
the  Minister  who,  if  this  be  so, 
would  destroy  or  diminish,  even  by 
six,  the  breea !  But  is  it  so  P  Have 
these  relations  been  so  freely  and 
unscrupulously  appointed,  to  the  ex- 
clusion, as  it  is  complained,  of  the 
sons  of  civilians  and  soldiers  P  From 
the  year  1835  to  1851,  out  of  586 
civil  appointments,  260  (nearly  one 
half)  were  given  to  the  sons  of  civil 
and  military  officers  of  the  Company: 
out  of  4922  cadetships,  1396  (consi- 
derably more  than  a  quarter)  wero 
similarly  disposed  of;*  no  incour 
siderabfe  proportion,  when  it  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  that  these 
appointments  are  objects  of  con- 
tinual solicitation  from  all  classes  in 
all  parts  of  the  countrv.  But  it  is 
heartless  work  quoting  for  the  fiftieth 
time  figures  that  have  been  so  long 
patent  to  every  inquirer  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Eeport,  and  never  yet  so 
much  as  noticed  by  those  who  prefex' 
to  pour  forth  mere  vague  accusationB 
without  a  single  fact  to  warrant  them. 

The  Company  has  been  un- 
fairly dealt  with  in  this  respect-— 
more  perhaps  than  in  any  other: 
but  it  certainly  does  not  follow  from 
this,  that  the  proposed  change  is 
therefore  undesirable ;  the  condu- 
sion  may  be  true  though  founded 
upon  false  premises.  We  do  not 
xmdertake  to  pronounce  upon  this 
matter,  for  it  is  one  which  experience 
must  decide.  Liberal  men  shrink 
instinctively  firom  the  plain  speaking 
of  Lord  Elfenborough,  when  ne  says 
broadly  that  the  son  of  a  lunrse- 
dealer,  and  the  son  of  an  officer  will 
not  be,  ceteris  paribuBt  equally  good 
members  of  the  governing  hoSj  in 
Lidia ;  but  old  Sidians  shrug  tnexr 
shoulders  with  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  liberal  or  illiberal  his  lordship 
is  right.    For  ourselves,  we  should 
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be  sorry  to  say  a  word  a^inst  the 
system  of  throwing  the  prizes  either 
of  this  country  or  of  India  open  to 
competition :  we  may  perhaps  won- 
der that  the  system  should  be 
reserved  for  India,  and  no  mention 
of  it  made  for  our  own  public  offices  $ 
may  wonder  whether  the  gorgeous 
East  is  selected  as  a  more  than  or- 
dinarily favoured  region,  or  as  a 
corpus  vile  for  an  experiment,  of 
which  those  who  make  it  get  all  the 
credit  while  others  pay  the  price; 
we  may  even  go  so  far  as  to  doubt 
with  Lord  Ellenborough  whether  an 
examination  which  proves  'cram- 
ming* will  at  the  same  time  gau^e 
'merit;*  still  the  principle  is 
doubtless  a  correct  one  in  the  ab- 
stract, and  the  application  of  it  may 
succeed  not  so  much  by  the  grace, 
as  in  spite,  of  those  who  apply  it. 

We  earnestly  hope  that,  having 
said  so  much,  we  snail  not  be  re- 
garded as  blind  and  partial  advocates 
of  the  East  India  Company.  We 
have  indeed  felt  indignant  at  the 
injustice  with  which  they  have  been 
ti^eated,  and  have  not  scrupled  to 
express  an  indignation  which  is 
shared  by  all  who  know  anything 
of  the  real  wants  of  India.  JBut  at 
the  outset  of  this  article  we  said  that 
while  there  was  much  that  English- 
men in  England  could  not  and 
should  not  attempt  to  do  for  India, 
there  was  much  that  they  both  could 
and  should ;  we  have  hitherto  been 
attempting  to  point  out  how  much 
of  the  recent  outcry  upon  Indian 
affairs  has  been,  as  far  as  practical 
interference  is  concerned,  delusive 
or  at  least  misleading;  that  upon 
one  or  two  points  we  cannot  in  this 
country  interfere  at  all  without 
hampering  and  hindering  those  who 
by  position  and  training  are  better 
qualified  to  act;  that  in  others  wemay 
indeed  interfere  if  we  will,  but  that 
our  interference  will  be  but  of  ques- 
tionable benefit:  it  remains  to  be 
shown  how  we  may  and  ought  to  exert 
ourselves ;  Heaven  forbid  that  we 
should  bo  contented  with  saying 
how  far  Englishmen  may  and  ought 
to  be  careless  regarding  Indian  mat- 
ters; we  would  endeavour,  diffi- 
dently indeed,  but  earnestly,  to  show 
how  and  where  their  utmost  ^pare 
and  most  energetic  action  is  urgently 
called  for. 

In   the   first  place,  let  us  not 


be  thought  vague  and  unpractical 
when  we  assert  ^  that  the  influ- 
ence of  England  over  India  is  and 
must  be  chiefly  a  moral  influence. 
Nor  is  it  paradoxical  to  say  that  this 
influence  is  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  that  very  ignorance 
which  makes  any  more  direct  inter- 
ference inadvisable.  The  prevailing 
feeling  in  England  with  regard  to 
India  is  one  of  generosity,  of  com- 

Sassion,  in  shoi^,  of  philanthropy. 
^hatEnglish  philanthropy  which  we 
have  before  alluded  to,  sometimes  so 
glorious,  sometimes  so  foolish ;  now 
gloriously  showing  itself  in  the  work 
of  slave  emancipation,  now  foolishly 
wasted  in  moral  pocket-handker- 
chiefs and  religious  flannel-waist- 
coats ;  in  its  use  associated  with  the 
honoured  name  of  Wilberforce,  in 
its  abuse  disgraced  by  all  the  tribe 
of  Jellabys  and  Fardiggles — this 
feeling,  so  natural  to  the  English 
people,  is  not  wanting  with  regard  to 
India.    It  is  our  tendency  to  sym- 

Eathize  with  the  mild  Hindoo  against 
is  rude  oppressors;  nine  people  out  of 
ten,  when  they  talk  of  the  Indian  em- 
pire, shake  their  heads  and  sigh  and 
make  some  self-reproachful  observa- 
tion, so  that  a  foreigner  might  sup- 
pose that  this  most  wonderful  result 
and  signal  proof  of  English  energy 
— and  notwithstanding  all  the  hmtB 
that  have  been  committed,  we  will  say 
of  English  virtue  and  wisdom, — ^was 
rather  matter  for  shame  than  ex- 
ultation. There  is  a  true  and  a  noble 
feeling  at  the  bottom  of  this. 

In  England  we  have  no  temptation 
to  lead  us  astray  with  regard  tolndia, 
and  it  is  easy  as  well  as  pleasant  to 
think  and  talk  virtuously.  We  dwell 
much  on  the  duty  of  raising  the  na- 
tives— on  the  noble  task  of  civilizing 
Asia ;  of  preparing  the  people  of 
India  to  govern  themselves,  and  90 
on ;  the  natural  view  for  those  who 
are  aided  by  the  enchantment  of 
distance,  who  with  no  temptation  to 
do  wrong  are  willing  and  desirous  to 
do  right.  In  India  it  is  otherwise. 
The  mild  Hindoo  seen  face  to  face 
attracts  less  spontaneous  sympath]^ . 
In  the  dull  routine  of  official  busi- 
ness, the  high  idea,  which  alone  is 
the  true  one,  as  to  the  nature  of  our 
position  in  India,  is  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of:  when  men  are  engaged 
day  and  night  in  striving  to  main- 
tam  their  iK^ld  upon  a  country,  they 
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are  not  very  careful  to  recal  the 
objects  whicn  brouclit  them  there. 
And  yet  it  is  surely  true  that  the 
idea  of  our  position  m  India  is  that 
we  should  civilize  its  people  and 
enable  them  in  good  time  to  govern 
themselves ;  we  all  profess  to  believe 
this ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  local 
government  seeing  and  feeling  the 
thousand  obstacles  that  stand  m  the 
way  of  the  realization  of  this  idea, 
are  apt  to  lose  all  faith  in  it,  and  to 
work  on  in  a  hard  utilitarian  spirit. 
It  must  be  so,  we  may  be  sure. 
Those  who  execute  the  minute  de- 
tails of  any  work  are  not  those  who 
best  appreciate  the  idea  of  the  whole. 
What  the  magistrate  is  to  the  con- 
stable, what  the  ruler  of  a  province 
is  to  the  magistrate,  what  the  go- 
vernment of  India  is  to  the  ruler  of 
a  province,  that  English  opinion  is 
to  the  government  of  India.  English 
opinion,  English  philanthropy,  these 
are  the  religion  of  the  Indian  execu- 
tive. No  matter  in  comparison  that 
this  religious  element,  if  we  may  so 
call  it,  is  often  ill-informed,  often  im- 
practicable, oflen  very  inconvenient 
to  those  who  with  better  knowledge 
and  the  keen  sagacity  of  practical 
experience,  are  vet  obligea  to  sub- 
mit to  its  innuence.  The  two 
E)wers  —  English  speculative  phi- 
nthropy,  and  Anglo-Indian  prac- 
tical energetic  experience,  will  go  on 
as  they  Imve  done,  apparently  con- 
tradictory but  really  harmonious; 
apparently  weakening,  but  really 
strengthening  one  another;  appa- 
rently inconsistent  but  in  reality  both 
true — and  in  the  vitality  of  both  of 
which  the  secret  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
empire  is  to  be  found.  And  is  this 
all  ?  Is  England  to  go  on  talking 
and  thinking,  as  has  oeen  her  wont, 
about  India — and  to  do  nothing? 
Not  so.  It  is  indeed  the  existence  of 
England— the  greatness  of  England 
and  the  public  opinion  of  England 
which  must  have  more  effect  upon 
India  than  anything  else;  but  besides 
this  there  are  one  or  two  points  in 
which  the  Indian  question  does  nearly 
and  practically  concern  us  at  home 
more  than  those  in  India. 

For  it  is  we  who  send  out  those 
who  are  to  govern  India,  and  it  is 
we  who  have  to  establish  a  system 
of  home  government  which  sliall  be 
a  means  of  communication  and  not 
of  obstruction  between  us  and  India. 


The  appointment  of  Gt)vemo!r- 
General  of  India  is  one  of  universally 
allowed  magnificence.  The  man 
who  fills  it  combines  the  ostensible 
dignity  of  a  monarch  with  the  actual 
power  of  a  minister.  To  him  the 
people  of  India  look  with  far  more 
of  hope  or  fear  than  we  are  ac- 
customed to  do  either  towards  the 
Sovereign  or  the  Government  of  the 
day.  He  first  receives,  and  it  is  his 
high  office  to  transmit  to  the  country 
which  he  governs  the  influence  of 
England.  Besides  this,  he  trans- 
mit to  a  wonderful  de^ee  his  own 
personal  influence.  He  is  not  merely 
set  to  administer  a  system  with  more 
or  less  abihty ;  his  own  character  is 
apparent  in  and  marks  every  act  of 
his  administration.  It  is  his  high 
privilege,  and  at  the  same  time  ms 
almost  overwhelming  responsibility 
to  be  every  day  of  his  life  consciously 
making  history.  The  same  may  be 
said,  indeed,  of  every  English  states- 
man, if  we  go  into  it  very  closely ;  but 
in  India  the  elements  of  civilization 
are  still  so  primitive  and  distinct,  and 
epochs  succeed  each  other  with  such 
strangerapidity,  that  he  who  governs 
there  is  more  palpably  seen  to  be 
engaged  in  moulding  those  main 
features  by  which  the  history  of 
the  times  will  be  afterwards  reco- 
gnised. 

The  Governor-General  of  Lidia 
should,  as  we  have  said,  in  a 
special  manner  stand  between  Eng- 
land and  India,  combining  the  lof^ 
speculations  which  distance  makes 
natural  to  the  one  country,  with  that 
practical  knowledge  which  ex- 
perience furnishes  in  the  other. 
Sincerely  do  we  hope,  therefore, 
that  the  system  will  long  be  con- 
tinued of  appointing  to  this  exalted 
office,  not  persons  of  high  Indian 
official  reputation,  but  Englishmen 
of  rank,  unconnected  by  anyprevious 
official  tie  with  India.  It  is  easy  to 
point  out  the  inconvenience  arising 
from  the  custom  of  appointing  an 
ignorant  Governor,  and  then  re- 
moving him  as  soon  as  he  begins 
to  un&rstand  his  business :  but  this 
inconvenience  is  much  more  than 
balanced  by  the  indispensable  ad- 
vantage of  having  continually 
bringht  to  bear  in  theiiighest  station 
in  India  the  influence  of  English 
mind  and  feeling,  trained  in  an  muo^ 
pean  rather  tiian  an  Eastern  sdiooL 
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That  the  GU)y  emor-General  should  be 
a  man  of  rank  too  is  an  advantage  in 
a  community  of  Englishmen  having 
among themselvesno  other  than  local 
official  distinctions :  he  is  thus  at 
once  raised  above  those  social  little- 
nesses which  are  unhappily  too  pre- 
valent among  Anglo-Indiuis. 

We  do  not  object  then  to  the 
Governor-General  sbeingan  English 
nobleman  unacquainted  with  India, 
nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
among  the  English  nobility  the  least 
wealthy  should  be  most  (usposed  to 
seek  the  office.  But  we  do  object  to 
making  the  most  splendid  dignity 
that  any  nation  has  in  its  power  to 
bestow  upon  a  citizen,  the  exclusive 

5rivilege  of  *  genteel  poverty.* 
'here  nas  been  oefore  now  a  ten- 
dency to  do  this,  and  looking  at  re- 
cent appointments  to  the  Gt>vemor- 
ships  or  the  minor  Presidencies,  it 
seems  impossible  to  say  that  the  ten- 
dency is  yet  extinct.  We  would 
have  an  English  nobleman  as  Go- 
vernor-General of  India,  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  should  be  willing 
to  see  any  po3r  lord,  with  a  scanty 
income,  who  is  ready  to  undergo  five 
years*  exile  for  the  sake  of  improving 
it,  exalted  to  that  position. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that 
we  in  no  way  allude  to  or  make  any 
exception  at  the  person  who  at  pre- 
sent holds  the  high  office  in  question. 
Lord  Dalhousie's  was  in  every  way 
a  most  proper  appointment.  A 
rising  statesman  trained  in  the 
business-like  school  of  Sir  Eobert 
Peel,  having  creditably  discharged, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  his  arduous  duties  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  his 
career  and  position  amply  justified 
those  expectations  of  him  which  in 
the  last  five  years  he  has  with  so 
much  credit  to  himself  and  benefit 
to  India  realized.  But  his  term  of 
office  has  already  expired,  and  his 
almost  immediate  return  is  looked 
for ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  difierent 
rumours  that  have  from  time  to  time 
been  circulated  with  regard  to  his 
successor,  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  India  will  have  great  reason  to 
deplore  his  retirement.  We  do 
hope  that  England,  while  discussing 
ilie  Indian  question  ;  while  canvass- 
ing so  freely  the  conduct  of  the 
Ck>iirt  of  Directors  at  home  and  of 


its  servants  abroad ;  while  charging 
these  so  unsparingly  with  abuse  ca 
power  and  neglect  of  duty,  will  be 
mindful  not  to  abuse  the  very  im- 
portant power,  nor  to  neglect  the 
very  sacred  duty  which  she  herself 
will  presently  oe  called  upon  to 
exercise  and  discharge  towards 
India.  The  legislature  and  the  Minis- 
ters of  the  Crown  may  rest  assured 
that  no  abuse  of  patronage  in  the 
appointment  of  civilians  and  cadets 
can  be  so  injurious,  no  neglect  of 
India  so  ruinous,  no  oppression  of 
the  often  quoted  150  millions  of 
natives  so  gross,  as  the  appointment 
of  a  bad,  that  is  to  say  an  mefficient, 
Governor-General. 

This,  then,  is  England's  first 
great  duty  to  India,  to  appoint  good 
governors.  The  Government  of 
this  country  p^roperly  insists  upon 
retaining  in  its  own  power  the 
practical,  if  not  absolutely  the 
formal,  nomination,  not  only  of  the 
Governor-General,  but  also  of  the 
governors  of  the  two  other  pre- 
sidencies. This  power  has  often 
been  abused.  No  one  will  deny  it. 
It  will  be  one  unspeakably  good 
result  to  India  of  the  present  agita- 
tion, if  such  abuse  becomes  for  the 
future  impossible.  But  how  is  it  to 
be  made  impossible  P  Simply  by 
bringing  the  public  opinion  of  Eng- 
land to  bear  upon  the  matter,  and 
opening  up  the  channels  through 
which  this  opinion  is  to  flow ;  and 
this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  other 
division  of  what  we  may  call  the 
English  side  of  Indian  reform — the 
abolition  of  the  double  government. 

It  is  hard  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  this  abolition:  it  is  not  a 
a  uestion  simply  of  expense  and  delay, 
tnough  the  Government  system  of 
double  government  does  of  course 
involve  these.  When  Mr.  Bright 
complains  that  business  is  hindered 
because  every  transaction  has  to  be 
gone  through  first  in  Leadenhall- 
street,  and  then  all  over  again  in 
Cannon-row,  that  needless  expense 
is  incurred  by  maintaining  two 
establishments  to  do  the  work  of 
one,  he  is  not  answered,  because  he 
is  unanswerable.  It  is  as  if  an 
attorney  were  to  insist  upon  having 
every  aeed  copied  by  two  difierent 
clerks,  working  in  two  difierent 
offices  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.    But  great  as  is  the  evil  of 
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the  extra  expense  thus  recklessly 
incurred,  and  still  j2^ater  that  of  the 
delay  tlirown  in  the  way  of  public 
business,   these  evils  are  yet  the 
least  of  those  which  this  cumbrous 
system  gives  rise  to.   The  great  and 
unpardonable  evil  of  it  is,  that  it 
destroys  responsibility,  and  griev- 
ously impairs  the  chain  of  communi- 
cation between  England  and  India. 
When  we  speak  of  England  influ- 
encing India,  what  is  it  that  we 
mean  P    We  mean  public  opinion  in 
England.      But  how   docs    public 
opinion    operate?      Properly    and 
naturally  in  two  ways :  through  the 
Press,  and  through  Parliament.  The 
first  way  is  happily  still  open,  and 
whatever  benefit  India  has  derived 
from  this  country,  it  has  derived 
principally  if  not  solely  by  means  of 
the  Press.    But  the  other  and  more 
constitutional  channel  is  stopped  b^ 
the  double  government.   If  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  in  the  country  about 
India,  it  is  sure  to  find  its  expression 
in  Parliament.    This  we  may  safely 
say,  withoutprejudicingthe  question 
of  Parliamentary  Eeform,  that  on 
whatever  subject  the  coimtry  or  any 
largo  party  in  the  country  entertains 
a  strong  feeling,  that  feeling  is  sure 
to  find  its  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons.    And  what  is  the  next 
step?    To  question  the  minister? 
Ay — ^you  may  do  that;   you  may 
call  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control;   but  will  he  come  when 
you  have  called  him?     Or  if  he 
comes,  is  it  to  any  purpose,  or  is  it 
to  shuffle  out  of  the  matter  by  re- 
ferring it  to  the  Court  of  Directors  P 
Lord  John  Bussell  may  refuse  for 
awhile  to  answer  Mr.  Disraeli  about 
our  relations  with  Bussia,  and  the 
country  may  have  the  good  sense  pa- 
tiently to  assent  for  a  while  to  the  re- 
fasal,  knowing  that  when  it  chooses 
to  insist  upon  being  answered,  Mr. 
Disraeli  will  ask  again,  and  Lord 
John   Eussell   must   reply.      But 
when  Mr.  Bright  interrogates  Sir 
Charles  Wood  about  some  Indian 
matter,  he  is  met  not  by  a  refusal, 
but    by    an   intimation   that    the 
Minister  knows  nothing, — ^that  ho 
must  ask  the  Court  of  Directors! 
If  a  too  credulous  member,  trusting 
to  these  instructions,  were  really  to 
betake  himself  to  Leadenhall-street, 
and  put  his  questions  there,  it  would 
be   amusing   to  witness  the  eon* 
temptuous  ^wilderment  with  which 


he  would  be  met.  The  sole  ma- 
chinery by  means  of  which  that 
Court  can  be  interrogated  is  the 
Court  of  Proprietors,  to  which  only 
a  limited  number  of  stockholders 
have  access ;  and  these,  if  ever  they 
do  succeed  in  getting  any  answer  at 
all  from  their  somewhat  imperious 
directors,  are  assured  that  the 
matter  about  which  they  inquire 
does  not  concern  the  Court,  that 
they  are  not  responsible,  that  the 
Board  of  Control  has  done  it  all, 
whatever  the  particular  it  may  be. 

And  even  were  it  otherwise,  what 
are  the  East  India  Directors,  that 
the     country    should     interrogate 
them  ?    The  genius  of  the  British 
Constitution    recognises    but    one 
means  apart  from  the  public  press 
by  which  the  nation  may  obtain 
information  and  express  itself  upon 
aflairs  of  State,  and  that  means  is 
the  presence  of  a  responsible  Mi- 
nister of  the  Crown  in  Parliament. 
It  is  by  this  responsibility  alone  that 
England  can   efiectuallv  act  upon 
India.    Is  it  complained  that  a  bad 
and  incapable  Grovemor-General  is 
from  time  to  time  appointed,  that 
rash,  needless,  cosily,  and  inglorious 
wars  are  sometimes  entered  upon, 
that  public  works  in  India  are  neg- 
lected, or  the  people  of  India  de- 
frauded of  their  rights?  The  remedy 
is  the  same  in  all  cases.    Let  there 
be  a  Minister  who  shall  really  be 
obliged  on  all  occasions  to  render 
true  account.    Is  the  English  mind 
bestirring  itself  about  India,  anzions 
for  information  more  precise  and 
less  cumbrous,  more  regularly  sup- 
plied and  less  bewildering  than  that 
contained  in  the  voluminous  reports 
of    committees    appointed    ererv 
twenty  years?     The  reply  is  stiU 
the  same.    Let  there  be  in  Parlia- 
ment a  well-informed,  responsible 
minister,  ready  to  furnish  informa- 
tion session  after  session,  or,  if  re* 
quired,   night   after  night.     In  a 
word,  let  JBngland  be  put  in  real, 
regular,  andoonstitutional  connexion 
with  India ;  that  is  to  say,  let  the 
local  authorities  of  India  foe  respon- 
sible to  the  GrOTemor-Greneral,  the 
Gk>yemor-Greneral  to  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  for  Indian  Affairs,  the 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  Eurlia- 
ment,  andP^liament  to  the  ooimtr7. 
It  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  that 
this  is  the  chain  that  ooght  to  edat; 
some  venture  to  assert  uiat  it  exists 
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already.  Some  of  the  links  are, 
indeed,  perfect,  but  two  at  least  are 
faulty,  if  not  altogether  wanting. 
The  communication  between  the 
Govemor-Greneral  in  India  and  the 
Minister  in  Downing-street  is  not 
so  direct  as  it  might  be,  as  it  would 
be,  were  it  not  for  the  diyersion  ex- 
isting in  Leadenhall-street.  And  is 
the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  really  as  responsible  for 
the  afifairs  of  India  as  the  different 
Secretaries  of  State  are  for  what 
goes  on  in  their  respectiye  depart- 
xnents  P  Credat  Sir  Charles  Wood. 
Yes,  let  him  believe  it  himself,  and 
assert  it  too,  if  he  will,  but  for 
India's  sake,  let  him  not,  in  making 
such  an  assertion,  be  believed. 

There  are  strong  and  terrible 
facts  to  be  set  against  the  assertion. 
The  English  people,  anxious  by  fits 
and  starts  to  express  themselves 
towards  India,  but  finding  no  con- 
stitutional means  by  which  to  do 
80;  a  Burmese  war  dragging  its  slow 
length  along,  disapproved  by  the 
oonntry,  avowed  by  no  one,  and  yet 
oontinuing ;  and,  above  all,  the  ever 
memorable  confession  of  a  former 
Indian  minister,  'I  was  the  sole 
author  of  the  AfiTghan  war.' 

But,  it  may  be  said,  it  is  all  very 
well  to  condenm  the  system  of 
double  government,  but  what  do 
you  propose  to  substitute  for  itP 
Kow,  in  this  question  lies  practically 
the  whole  problem  with  regard  to 
the  renewal  of  the  Company's  char- 
ter ;  and  it  has  been  our  object  in 
this  paper  not  to  answer  this  ques- 
tkm,  but  simply  to  state  it  clearl]^, 
and  bring  matters  distinctiy  to  tms 
iflsue.  We  believe  that  if  we  could 
auoceed  in  doing  this,  we  should  be 
rendering  very  essential  service; 
lor  that  there  never  was  a  question 
80  confused  and  mystified  for  want 
of  beinj^  clearly  stated.  People  are 
led  off  mto  a  fresh  track  every  day. 
Each  number  of  the  limes,  mdeed 
of  all  the  London  journals,  opens 
iqs  some  fresh  issue,  or  furnishes  a 
string  of  fresh  facts  unconnected 
with  any  that  have  gone  before. 
With  a  considerable  amount  of  what 
18  thought  to  be  knowledge  thus 
acquired,  bat  undigested,  crude, 
eontradietoory,  we  are  sure  that  very 
many  are  absolutely  at  sea  as  to 
what  is  the  real  question  to  be  de- 
cided about  India.  And  to  state 
this  question  has  been  our  present 


endeavour ;  to  call  pedple  off  f^m 
following  up  vague  t3*acks  of  inquiry 
which  can  only  lead  to  confusion, 
because  they  cannot  by  any  possi- 
bilihr  be  pursued  far  enough  to 
establish  any  satisfactory  conclu- 
sions, and  to  show  what  it  is  that 
this  country  may,  and  can,  and 
should  do  for  India;  and  (in  still 
more  practical  language)  whatshould 
be  the  great  object  of  any  measure 
brought  before  Parliament  on  the 
subject  —  namely,  to  abolish  the 
system  of  double  government ;  and 
by  so  doing  to  establish  a  real 
ministerial  responsibility,  which  may 
make  all  future  reforms  possible ; 
which,  in  (act,  may  not  so  much 
effect  one  or  two  particular  reforms, 
as  initiate  an  epoch  of  continual 
reformatory  progress. 

Let  Parhament  give  to  India  that 
great  boon  directiy  and  abundantly 
which  now  it  derives  only  iadirectly 
and  in  too  sparing  measure — that 
boon  which  the  local  government  can- 
not give,  which  the  local  government 
itseli  stands  most  immediately  in  need 
of, — ^wemeanEnglishmoral  influence. 
Let  the  local  government  be  left  to 
remove  or  modify  those  hindrances 
to  the  actual  present  material  well- 
being  of  India,  which  it  is  instinc- 
tively prompted  and  by  its  interest 
induced  to  do:  to  effect  those  re- 
forms which,  if  not  made  by  them, 
will  certainly  never  be  made  at  all ; 
and  let  England  be  content  (nor 
think  the  tf^k  a  mean  one)  to  im- 
part to  the  Indian  government  that 
more  exalted,  dignified,  historical, 

frospective  view  of  our  position  in 
ndia  and  our  relation  to  its  inhabi- 
tants, which  distance  and  ignorance 
of  detail  makes  at  once  pleasant 
and  natural  to  Englishmen ;  which 
is  natural  because  it  is  pleasant, 
pleasant  because  it  is  noble,  and 
noble  because  it  is  true ;  in  a  word, 
leave  India  to  be  administered  by 
those  best  qualified  to  do  so — viz., 
those  best  acquainted  with  its  people, 
its  customs,  and  its  laws ;  but  let  it 
be  brought  into  more  direct  com- 
munication with  English  mind- 
that  is  to  say,  let  the  government  of 
India  be  nuide  responsible  to  an 
English  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and 
that  Minister  to  the  people  of  Eng« 
land. 

It  could  hardly  be  difficult,  in- 
deed, to  make  numerous  suggestions 
in  answer  to  the  question,  'What 
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would  yon  subsidtiite  for  the  double 
gOYemment  P'  The  idea  of  turning 
the  Court  of  Directors  into  a  Coun- 
cil, connected  with,  subsidiary  to, 
and  dependent  upon,  the  Indian 
Minister  of  State,  would  be  one  of 
the  first  to  present  itself;  but  this 
would  require  a  separate  article  for 
its  consideration.  It  may  sound 
prudent  to  demand  that  abolition 
should  be  accompanied  by  substitu- 
tion, but  practically  the  demand 
does  not  succeed.  Men  see  an  evil 
and  protest  against  and  destroy  it, 
in  full  confidence  that  whatever  is 
needful  to  be  substituted  will  ap- 
pear in  good  time.  *Good  gover- 
nors, responsible  ministers  —  and 
away  with  the  double  gOTcmment !' 
Englishmen  like  a  cry — ^long  may 
they  do  so;  Tadpoles  and  Tapers 
may  abuse  it,  but  at  bottom  the 
feeling  is  one  of  honest  desire  to 
have  a  question  fairly  and  pointedly 
stated — a  very  practical  and  fruitful 
feeling.  Let  the  above  be  the  cry 
of  Inman  reformers. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  objected  that 
what  we  have  been  saying  supposes 
considerable  zeal  for  reform  on  the 

fart  of  the  Company's  servants  in 
ndia.  We  know  it  does.  Let  it 
not  be  feared  that  the  zeal,  or  the 
discretion  either,  (which  is  some- 
times forgotten  at  home,)  will  bo 
wanting  l£ere.  We  only  wish  that 
the  Company's  servants  —  that  is, 
the  actual  governors  of  India — were 
more  thought  of  and  consulted  in 
this  matter.  They  are  at  this  time 
watching,  with  an  interest  little 
thought  of  at  home,  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament,  and,  still  more,  the 
stirrings  of  England,  about  India. 
They  see  that  uie  nation  is  begin- 
ning to  take  more  interest  in  India 
than  it  ever  did  before,  and  they 
rejoice  to  see  it.  They  perceive 
that  the  men  of  Mancnester  are 
taking  a  more  particular  and,  it 
must  be  owned,  a  more  energetic 
interest,  because  they  want  cotton. 
They  hope,  indeed,  that  the  national 
may  keep  pace  with  the  Manchester 
interest;  but  the^  do  not  regret, 
but  rather  rejoice,  in  the  aotivi^  of 
the  latter,  knowing  that  it  is  a 
natural  and  a  legitimate  interest, 
which  cannot  fau  in  the  end  to 
benefit  India.  Thejr  hear  much  said 
about  India  that  evinces  ^at  igno- 
rance and  yet  great  conceit  of  know- 
ledge; but  they  know  that  this  is 


one  of  the  penalties  which  must 
be  paid  for  long  indifierence  and 
neglect,  and  bear  it  patienily.  Ther 
hear  themselves  abused,  ridiculed, 
and  traduced;    denounced  as   op- 
pressors— laughed  at  as  bunglers — 
spoken  of  as  ludicrously  incompetent 
judges — stem  and  cruel  exactors  of 
revenue — over-paid,  luxurious,  care- 
less, some  do  not  hesitate  to  add, 
corrupt — but  they  look  at  the  map 
of  British  India,  which  the  Indian 
army  has  conquered,  and  which  the 
Indian  civil  service  administers,  and 
can  afford  to  bear  patiently  with  aU 
that.  But  one  thing  does  rouse  their 
indignation.    When  they  see  young 
men  in  and  out  of  Parliament  making 
political  capital  out  of  Indian  griev-' 
ances — ^youni^  men  who  like  to  write 
slashing  Badical  pamphlets,  or  who 
wish   to    conciliate    Badical    con- 
stituencies,   sauntering    from    the 
club  or  the  park  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  innated  with  a  two  weeks' 
knowledge  of  Indian  history,  and 
a  string  of  one-sided  statistics  culled 
at  random  from  the  Blue-book,  and 
there  declaiming  with  all  the  em- 
phasis of  ignorant  impunity,  against 
the  follies  and  iniquities  of  those 
who  have  made  India  what  it  is; 
saying — and  that,  too,  without  being 
silem^  by  indignant  ridicule — ^that 
the  Indian  people  are  worse  off  now 
than  they  were  under  their  own 
native  prmces,  or  the  Mahommedaa 
emperors ;  then  their  patience  does 
almost  fail   them,    and   they   are 
tempted  to  wish  that  for  a  year  or 
two  the  Mogul  emperors  were  in- 
deed  back  again,  and  that  these 
young  west-end  Badicals  might  be 
transplanted  for  a  while  as  ryots 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Belgrarift 
to  that  of  Delhi,  to  learn  the  amasing 
difference  that  exists  between  de« 
damation  and  fact. 

But  the  impatience  passes  away, 
almost  as  speedily  as  do  the  words  of 
these  frothy  dechumers,  and  there 
remains  one  general  earnest  feeling 
among  the  members  of  the  Indiaa 
services,  that  England  may  deal 
with  India  honestly  and  wisely; 
minding  first  her  own  business,  that 
is  to  say,  appointing  good  goremom, 
and  trusting  them  wnen  appointed ; 
but  taking  ample  seonrity  to  herself 
that  this  trust  is  not  abased  by 
bringing  both  governed  and  gover- 
nor nearer  to  herself,  oonneotod  by 
the  golden  cham  of  responsibility. 
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/^OOD  trayel- writing  requires   a 
^  certain  sort  of  egotism.     It  is 
indeed  autobiography — ^a  narrative 
of  pergonal  adventure.     The  little 
monosyllable  must  be  bold,  and  for- 
ward, and  familiar.     Shyness,  hau- 
teur, and  futidiousness  are  no  garb 
far  the  pilgrim  ego.    But  I  need  not 
be  always  proclaiming  myself  a  hero; 
I  need  not  show  a  oonsciousness  of 
my  own  merits;    no  vanity  need 
ghtter  in  my  story.    I  may  tell  it 
plainly  and  naturally,  setting  down 
what  I  felt,  and  not  what  I  ought 
to  feel ;  the  experience  of  the  day, 
and  not  the  after-thought  of  the 
morrow.    Tes,  sir ;  and  so,  or  not 
at  all,   you  will   be  readable  and 
pleasant ;  journeying  by  this  rule, 
YOU  will  give  freshness  to  the  most 
fiackneyed  groimd.  Hiere  is  always, 
we  have  said  it  before,  somethmg 
left  to  see;  there  is  always  some- 
thing new  to  be  felt  in  what  has. 
been  seen  before.    And  the  di0er- 
enoe  of  manner   you   have    been 
pleased  to  describe  makes  the  dif- 
ference    between    Mr.    Bobinson 
Crusoe,  who  is  our  choice  compa- 
nion, and  this  or  that  grand  tourist 
who  condescends  to  line  our  trunks. 
Nowhere  is  there  more  of  that 
fine  and  true  htim^mr  which  prevents 
^otism  from   becoming  offensive, 
l£an  in  our  own   country.      No- 
where is  there  so  genuine  and  ready 
a  sense  of  the    ridiculous.      Wa 
should  seem,  therefore,  to  be  well 
qualified  for  narrating  our  personal 
experience.      Yet  English  reserve 
has  passed  into  a  proverb.   We  are 
said  either  to  wrap  ourselves  up  in 
coldness  and  disdain,  or  to  seek  re- 
fuge from  our  shyness  in  bustle  and 
ra&le.    De  Tooqueville  pretends  we 
aareafraid  of  making  acquaintances  we 
might  afterwards  re^t.    But  t^iere 
is  no  ground  for  this  imputation  of 
«e)fislme8s.    Our  real  fear  is  in  an 
epponte  direction,  and  is  in  truth  a 
part  of  our  humour.    On  the  one 


hand,  our  quick  sense  of  tiie  ridi- 
culous makes  us  ever  afraid  of  ridi- 
cule, and  on  the  other  the  tender- 
ness which  is  always  found  with 
humour  shrinks  from  meeting  im- 
perfect sympathy.  Only  the  confi- 
dence of  power  can  overcome  this 
double  timidity,  and  enable  its  for- 
tunate possessor  to  present  himself 
before  the  world  with  ease  and  grace 
in  his  natural  character. 

Hence  perhi^  it  is  tiiat  so  few 
of  our  tourists  attain  any  marked 
success  in  what,  on  a  former  occa- 
si<m,  we  described  as  apparentlj  the 
easiest  of  all  arts — travel- writing. 
Another  pile  of  van-coloured  vo- 
lumes now  courts  our  attention,  and 
invites  us  into  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  except  our  own.  £uropealone 
is  absent  nrom  our  table.  We  will, 
then,  take  flight  to  ttte  other  hesu- 
sphere,  and  accompany  Mr.  Mao 
Cami*  in  his  ride  tkrough  the  Ar- 

Sntine  Provinces  of  Soutn  America, 
r.  MacGann  travelled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  examining  the  great  sheep 
sad  cattle  farms  of  the  country,  and 
seeking  new  openings  for  commerce. 
He  finds  a  vast  field  for  emigrant 
enterprise,  but  liable  to  the  desolat- 
ing influence  of  the  civil  dudgeon 
always  running  high  in  that  luckless 
clime. 

Many  setUers,  especially  among 
the  Irish,  have  realised  an  indepen- 
dence in  a  very  short  time.  But 
sheep-farming  is  a  gigantic  affair  on 
those  bouncQess  plains.  A  Mr. 
Handy,  known  otherwise  as  Irish 
Mike,  and  agun  as  the  Duke  of 
Leinster,  goes  south,  and  buys  his 
eight  thousand  sheep  at  eighteen 
pence  a  dosen.  A  hundred  are  lost 
or  eaten  on  the  journey  home. 
About  a  thousand  are  killed  as  soon 
as  they  become  fat ;  tlie  fleeces  brii^ 
five  shillings  and  threepence  a  dozen; 
the  mutton  fattens  a  herd  of  swine. 
Mr.  MacCann  says  nothing  of  the 
quality  of  the  pork,  but  the  proftt 
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speaks  for  itself.  On  the  other 
hand  the  cattle-farmer  now  and  then 
leanis  the  cost  of  civil  war.  The 
soldiers  disdain  to  eat  bull-beef,  and 
certain  English  proprietors  in  the 
Banda  Oriental  found  on  collecting 
their  beasts  after  an  inroad  that  they 
possessed  a  herd  of  a  thousand  bulls 
with  no  companions  of  the  softer 
sex.  To  travel  over  those  endless 
prairies  with  your  horizon  always 
nying  before  you,  you  should,  like 
the  author  of  Eothen,  have  learnt 
to  find  a  home  in  your  saddle. 
Everything  is  done  on  horseback. 
Only  a  few  miles  out  of  Buenos 
A3rres  Mr.  MacCann  finds  an  Ar- 
cadian amazon  tending  her  sheep. 
In  Gorrientes,  during  the  war  with 
iRosas,  General  Paz,  like  the  king 
of  Dahomey,  had  a  regiment  of 
lady  lancers,  nine  hundred  strong. 
They  took  no  part  in  the  fight,  but 
rejoiced,  it  is  said,  both  in  the  spoil 
and  the  carnage.  Your  horse,  again, 
is  no  trained  pacer  of  the  manage, 
but  you  are  lucky  if  he  is  tame 
enough  to  eat  com.  Of  a  troop 
which  Mr.  MacCann  purchased  for 
his  journey,  three  were  described  as 
tame,  two  neither  tame  nor  wild, 
and  one  only  fit  to  be  a  perch  for  a 
bird.  There  is  frequent  occasion  to 
try  their  mettle  and  your  own.  You 
come  up  with  a  herd  of  deer  and 
ostriches,  and  away  you  go,  will  you 
or  not,  in  a  chase  to  which  our 
hedge  and  ditch  work  is  notliing. 
You  hear  a  muffled  sound,  the 
ground  trembles  beneath  you,  and  a 
troop  of  wild  horses  thunders  by, 
tossing  their  crests  in  the  moon- 
light, their  flowing  manes  and  tails 
waving  in  the  breeze.  The  natives 
tell  you  that  at  a  certain  hour  nearly 
every  night  their  dogs  begin  to 
howl  and  whine  as  if  lamenting  the 
dead,  and  that  then  some  spirit  rides 
past,  mounted  on  a  wild  colt,  and 
ariving  a  troop  of  wild  horses  before 
him.  A  primitive  hospitality,  quite 
Arabian  m  its  character,  prevails 
wherever  you  go.  There  are  no 
inns,  and  you  put  up  at  the  farm- 
houses. Tender  of  payment  would 
be  an  insult,  but  the  lodging  is 
often  of  the  rudest.  The  floor  is 
open  for  your  bed,  but  you  had 
best  be  cautious  in  making  it.  Once 
towards  day-break  Mr.  MacCann's 
guide,  Don  Jos6,  seemed  restless, 
and  soon  exclaimed,  '  I  have  been 


sleeping  on  an  ants'  nest;'  the  cover- 
let was  black  with  the  creatures. 
And  at  another  place  he  himself 
spread  his  couch  over  a  rats*  burrow, 
the  denizens  of  which  squealed  and 
scuflled  under  the  clothes,  and 
strolled  freely  over  the  person  of 
their  strange  bed-fellow.  The  fare 
is  oflen  novel,  and  the  cookery  not 
over  nice.  Armadilloes  are  a  fa- 
vourite food ;  roasted  in  their  own 
armour,  their  flesh  resembles  the 
sucking-pig's,  but  is  more  delicate 
and  tender.  To  cook  beef,  the  spit 
is  driven  into  the  ground  so  as  to 
slant  over  the  fire  until  the  joint 
is  sufficiently  done,  when  it  is  set 
upright,  and  the  company  sitting 
round,  each  in  turn  seize  the  meat 
with  their  teeth,  and  so  cut  oflT  the 
mouthful  by  an  upward  stroke  of 
their  knives,  a  mode  of  carving  in 
which  a  stranger's  nose  runs  consi- 
derable risk  of  abbreviation. 

In  the  northern  provinces,  the 
country-folk  live  almost  entirely  in. 
the  open  air ;  even  in  the  towns  the 
roofs  and  court-yards  are  favourite 
sleeping  places ;  in  the  plains  a 
household  reposes  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree ;  what  wo  call  a  house  i» 
merely  a  pantry  or  wardrobe.  After 
supper  you  bid  each  other  a  formal 
good  night,  and  go  ofl*  to  find  as  soft 
a  couch  as  you  may. 

Our  author  does  not  share  in  th& 
common  feeling  against  Bosas,  the 
late  dictator,  and  gives  a  pleasant 
account  of  his  way  of  life,  which 
was  somewhat  medieval  in  its  cha- 
racter, dinner  being  provided  daily 
for  all  comers,  and  two  or  three 
bufibons  kept  to  entertain  the  com- 
pany. The  presence  of  the  general 
was  always  the  signal  for  fun  and 
drollery,  but  was  seldom  granted, 
his  daughter  usually  presiding. 
Doria  Manuelita  was  such  a  dashing 
horsewoman  that  Mr.  MacCann 
says  she  often  foiled  him  in  his  doty 
as  a  cavalier  of  fanning  the  mus- 
quitoes  from  her  neck  and  arms. 

But  we  must  here  leave  these 
agreeable  volumes,  only  adding  that 
they  contain  much  practical  infor- 
mation respecting  the  traffic  of  the 
Argentine  Frovmces,  and  a  com- 
plete history  of  the  govemmcnt, 
written  with  considerable  spirit. 

From  the  river  Plate  we  use  our 
privilege  to  ascend  to  the  isthmns 
joining  the  two  continentB,  whither 
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Mr.  Gisbome  has  invited  us  with 
his  Darien  journal.*  He  travelled 
in  the  quality  of  civil  engineer,  to 
discover  the  best  line  for  a  ship 
canal  to  unite  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific oceans,  which  he  thinks  he 
has  found  between  Q&ledonia  Bay 
on  the  east  and  the  Gulf  of  San 
Miguel  on  the  west.  Passing  over 
some  rather  tedious  speculation  as 
to  the  difficulties  he  might  expect 
to  encounter,  we  are  glad  to  disem- 
bark with  him  at  Cartagena,  the 
chief  sea-port  of  New  Granada,  now 
langCtishing  under  the  effects  of 
party  strife  and  want  of  enterprise. 
A  detention  of  some  weeks  showed 
Mr.  Gisbome  more  than  he  wished 
of  the  lazy  town,  where  the  rulers 
take  counsel  on  rocking-chairs,  and 
the  ladies  wear  necklaces  of  fire- 
flies, and  tobacco  and  dirt  are  the 
order  of  the  day.  Weary  of  delay,  he 
at  length  hired  a  bngantine  and 
sailed  ibr  Port  Escoces,  so  named 
from  those  unfortunate  Scotch  set- 
tlers whose  story  has  lately  acquired 
fresh  and  still  melancholy  interest 
from  the  fate  of  their  novelist.  Here 
new  ground  was  to  be  broken ;  no- 
thing was  known  of  the  interior  of 
the  country,  except  from  the  old 
accounts  of  the  buccaneers.  The 
Indian  population  is  hostile  to 
foreign  visits.  But  a  civil  engineer 
is  not  easily  daunted.  Mr.  Gis- 
bome and  his  assistant  effected  a 
landing  unperceived,  cut  their  way 
through  the  woods  for  a  day's  marcu 
without  interruption,  and  slept  in 
the  bush  with  no  other  disturbance 
than  the  howling  of  a  huge  baboon. 
On  their  second  day  they  were  en- 
countered by  Indians,  and  straight 
conducted  back  to  the  shore,  where 
their  fate  was  for  awhile  in  some 
fiusjyense.  Beleased  at  length  by 
the  influence  of  a  chief  called  Bill, 
who  spoke  broken  English,  they 
Bailed  for  Chafes,  satisfied  that  on 
this  side  of  the  isthmus  there  were 
no  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  proposed  canal.  Between 
Chagres  and  Panama  they  fell  in 
with  the  stream  of  Californian  gold 
seekers,  among  whom  was  a  fair- 


haired  personage  whose  male  habi- 
liments could  not  disguise  the  sex 
of  Imogen  and  Viola,  from  Panama 
a  short  voyage  took  them  to  the 
splendid  harbour  of  San  Miguel, 
whence  they  pushed  by  boat  up  the 
Savannah  river  as  far  as  possible, 
and  then  continued  their  way  on 
foot.  But  walking  is  no  joke 
through  those  trackless  woods. 
Every  step  of  the  way  must  be  cut 
with  the  natchet,  or  its  substitute 
the  machete,  a  short  kind  of  sword; 
in  some  places  the  only  mode  of 
making  a  path  is  to  fall  backwards 
on  the  tangled  vegetation ;  trousers 
are  torn  to  rags,  and  a  coating  of 
mud  is  found  a  useful  guard  agamst 
the  musquitoes;  the  swamps  fre- 
quently rise  to  the  waist;  and  to 
crown  all,  the  explorers  entirely  lose 
their  way.  We  need  not  say  with 
what  joy  they  at  length  heard  the 
shout  of  their  boat's  crew.  It  was 
enhanced  by  the  conviction  that 
thev  had  succeeded  in  their  object, 
ana  that  the  proposed  canal  was 
perfectly  feasible.  Its  course  is  ex- 
hibited in  several  maps.  Mr.  Gis- 
bome is  evidently  a  pleasant  com- 
panion, and  a  lover  of  his  profession; 
and  in  spite  of  some  superfluous 
writing,  has  produced  a  very  read- 
able wiok. 

We  wish  we  could  fairly  say  the 
same  of  Mr.  Parish  Itobert6on,t 
whose  two  bulky  tomes  on  Mexico 
and  Yucatan  next  attract  our  notice, 
somewhat  ominously  heralded  by  a 
list  of  subscribers.  But  while  they 
show  some  of  the  social  qualities 
which  would  naturally  command 
such  a  token  of  friendship,  they  are 
sadly  deficient  in  the  tact  of  author- 
ship. Whole  pages  are  filled  with 
what  we  can  only  designate  as  twad- 
dle, and  a  dreary  sort  of  drollery 
pervades  the  work,  far  more  provok- 
mg  than  amusing.  Provokmg,  be- 
cause Mr.  Bobertson  can,  when  he 
pleases,  be  an  entertaining  and  in 
structive  companion.  The  wreck  ot 
the  ill-fated  steamer,  Forth,  on  the 
Alacranes  reef,  is  even  yet  not  so  old 
a  story  as  to  be  necessarily  tiresome ; 
but  we  recoil  from  the  meetings  of 


*  1^0  Isthmus  of  Darien  in  1852.  TVith  Four  Maps.  By  Lionel  Qisbome. 
Saunders  and  Stanford. 

f  A  Visit  to  Mexico,  by  the  West  India  Islands,  TtuxUan,  and  United  Suites, 
«oith  Observations  ajid  Adventures  on  the  Way,  By  WilHam  Parish  Robertson, 
author  of  Letters  on  Paraguay,  &c.     2  voI&    Simpkin  and  Marshall. 
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the  passengors,  Mr.  Eobcrtson  in 
the  chair,  and  the  complimentary 
letters  to  the  captain  and  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Molesworth.  Then,  again, 
Mr.  Kobcrtson*8  inability  to  describe 
the  celebrated  Mexican  valley  of 
Jalapa  in  his  own  words,  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  qnote  those  of  Eux- 
ton  and  Madame  Calderon  de  la 
Barca.     '  Forgive  me,'  he  exclaims, 

*  dear  Madame  C de  la  B , 

for  thus  culling  your  sweets ;  but 
how  pleased  must  my  readers  be 
once  more  to  sip  them  1'  So,  too,  at 
Niagara,  our  author  may  be  wise  in 
not  attempting  to  explain  his  own 
sensations,  but  he  is  certainly  wrong 
in  using  La  Bruy^re's  tout  est  dit, 
and  stiu  farther  wronz  in  setting 
down  the  details  of  the  falls  like 
items  of  an  auctioneer's  catalogue. 

*1.  The  quantity  of  water  dis- 
charged over  the  falls  is,  &c.  Slc, 

*  2.  The  falls  are  situated  on  the 
Niagara  river,  &c.  &c. 

'3.  The  river  fonns  the  outlet 
of,  &c.  &c.' 

And  so  on  through  twenty-two 
particulars.  Again,  we  cannot  smile 
when  we  find  a  chapter  headed, 

•  Eobbers !  Bobbers ! !  Bobbers ! !  l' 
yet  containing  no  robbery ;  and  our 
risible  muscles  are  quite  unmoved, 
when,  afler  climbing  a  mountain  in 
Mexico,  Mr.  Bobertson  says  jou 
require  '  summat  on  the  summit  of 
fiumato.'  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  delight  in  his  account  of  those 
Yucatan  Cheeribles,  the  brothers 
Camacho,  of  Campeachy,monks  with 
no  claustral  austerity;  the  elder 
plump  and  rosy,  good-tempered, 
garrulous,  and  facetious  (something, 
we  imagine,  like  our  traveller)  ;  the 
younger  thin,  pale,  and  tall,  meek, 
gentle,  and  thoughtful ;  who  jour- 
neyed together  over  Europe,  acquir- 
ing a  high  reputation  for  science 
and  learning,  and  then  planted  their 
fig-tree  in  Campeachy,  to  sit  under 
it  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  The 
elder  brother  collects  a  museum  of 
natural  history,  and  of  those  anti- 
quities with  which  Stephens  has 
made  us  familiar;  the  yoimger  is 
devoted  to  mechanics. 

They  affect,  with  pleasant  raillery,  to 
laugh  at  each  other's  tastes.  They  tell 
you  of  their    petUes  miihxs.      *  If  my 


brother,'  says  the  eldest,  '  wants  to 
some  glue,  he  scuzes  hold  of  one  of  jbt 
ancient  Indian  potB,  or  of  some  beantifnl 
large  strong  shell,  and  these  he  merci- 
lessly destroys  for  me,  and  all  for  scxno 
foolish  piece  of  mechaiiical  work  which 
nobody  cares  a  straw  for.'  The  younger 
smiles.  '  Well,  brother,'  he  answm^ 
'  what  are  your  bits  of  ooarsa  Indian 
baked  day,  or  your  big  sheUa  good  tat, 
if  not  as  kitchen  ntensilB!  Batwhea 
you  take  my  best  tools  to  dean  out  aa 
oyster,  or  scrape  some  barbaroas  image, 
I  may  indeed  feel  some  pain.' 

Continuing  our  course  towards 
the  north,  we  now  enter  those  wide 
and  wild  territories  which  own  the 
sway  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany. A  *  Fur  Trader**  presenta 
us  with  some  episodes  of  his  adven- 
turous life  among  the  '  Flat-heada,*^ 
and  '  Crows,'  and  '  Blackfeet»'  and 
'  Carriers.'  We  find  him  ezploriiijg 
an  unknown  tract  on  the  Coliunbia 
river;  a  flight  of  arrows  whistles 
through  his  camp ;  he  answers  with 
his  rifles;  and  twenty-six  Tndiaiw 
are  left  upon  the  field.  Anon»  lie 
is  travelling  in  concord  with  a  band 
of  Flat-heads,  under  Cut-thnn&b, 
their  Ulysses,  and  Bed  -  feather,, 
their  Achilles.  The  Blackfeet  steal 
their  horses.  The  spoil  is  reooreied 
by  Bed -feather,  but  his  foes  fire 
the  prairie  behind  him»  and  hoiae 
and  rider  perish  in  the  flames.  In* 
vited  to  an  Indian  burial,  the  Trader 
finds  the  grave  is  dug  not  only  for 
the  dead.  One  son  had  died  be- 
fore, and  the  heart-broken  Eagle 
will  not  survive  the  loss  of  another. 
'  The  string  of  my  bow  is  broken* 
the  last  hope  of  my  deelining  ds^ 
has  forsaken  me.  ...  I  was  onoe  a 
hunter,  but  I  am  so  no  longer.  I 
was  once  the  proud  father  of  two 
noble  sons,  but  alas,  where  are 
they  P  I  was  once  a  warrior,  but 
am  so  no  longer.  Wherefore  shonld 
I  cumber  the  earth P'  Hefoldedhis 
blanket  around  him,  descended  eom^ 
posedly  into  the  pit,  and  oast  him- 
self upon  the  corpse  of  his  ton. 
'  Throw  in  the  eiurui,'  he  said ;  '  I 
am  resolved  to  die.'  The  En^Ush 
Trader  gazed  upon  his  face,  as  the 
dods  showered  down  upon  hun,  and 
not  a  muscle  changed  to  the  last.. 
l^e  earth  was  leveued,  and  a  flag 
marked   the   resting-place  of  the 
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Ixmf^  and  the  dead.  In  1835,  our 
aath(^  was  strolling  alon^  Stuart's 
Jjake,  when  harrowing  shrieks  broke 
£rom  the  pine  thicket,  and  rushinff 
to  ascertain  the  cause,  he  found 
Bimself  in  the  midst  of  some  hun- 
dred Indians  preparing  the  obse- 
quies of  one  of  their  race.  In  this 
case  the  body  was  to  be  burnt.  The 
widow  was  supporting  its  head,  and 
beside  it  stood  the  pjre  of  dry  fir. 
The  Trader's  intrusion  caused  some 
demur,  but  ultimately  the  ceremony 
went  on.  The  body  was  laid  up|on 
the  pile,  and  instantly  coyered  with 
a  pue  of  blankets,  clothing,  and 
•iHer  articles  sacrificed  by  the  by- 
standers to  propitiate  the  wandering 
spirit.  Then,  amidst  yells  and  ges- 
ticalations,  the  mother  of  the  de- 
oeased  advanced  to  fire  the  pile. 
Tha  flames  soon  lighted  up  the 
forest,  and  by  their  glare  the  rela- 
tiona  of  the  dead  ruSied  to  torture 
liis  widow.  The  wretched  woman 
was  flung  into  the  fire  again  and 
Again,  until  at  length  she  struggled 
fovth  and  fell  fainting  on  the  grass. 
But  not  yet  was  she  sufiered  to  rest. 
Ser  mother-in-law  caught  an  axe 
£rom  the  ground,  struck  her  a  yio- 
lenl  blow  on  the  shoulders,  and  would 
liaye  repeated  it,  but  that  the  Trader 
sprung  forward  and  wrested  the 
weapon  from  her  hands.  Eortu- 
nateiy  for  him,  sufficient  revenge 
had  been  taken,  and  his  interference 
•vas  not  resented. 

It  were  well  if  the  dead  were  only 
propitiated  by  such  oflerings  as  those 
mentioned  above.  At  the  rapids  of 
As  Columbia  river,  in  1841,  our 
author  was  present  in  an  Indian 
eamp  vf  hen  divine  service  was  being 
selebrated  by  the  resident  mis- 
aonary,  and  observed  in  a  comer  of 
tSie  lodge  a  3roath  apparently  dying 
^  consumption,  witn  his  Drother 
seated  by  his  side.  Before  the  ser- 
me  was  concluded,  it  was  announced 
thai  the  spirit  of  the  sick  man  had 
departed,  when  the  brother  sprang 

ri  a  decrepit  old  woman  among 
congre^tion,  and  before  a  hand 
coold  be  raised  in  help,  had  severed 
lier  head  from  her  boay.  And  again^ 
in  the  same  year,  Le  Tranquille,  a 
fihewanpe  cnief,  died  after  a  pro- 
tracted illness,  having  with  his  latest 
lureath  fully  warranted  his  European 
■ame,  b^  desiring  that  no  vengeance 
ihould  K>llow  his  decease.    But  not 


BO  could  his  widow  be  content. 
Seizing  a  gun,  she  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  her  eldest  son.  '  Gk>,'  she 
said,  *  go,  my  son,  and  revenge  your 
father.  .  .  .  Gro,  go;  and  1^  your 
victim  be  of  no  common  rank.'  But 
it  was  not  until  he  was  taunted  with 
a  woman's  cowardice  that  theyomng 
man  could  be  provoked  to  the  dee£ 
Then,  at  last,  he  took  the  gun,  re- 
paired to  the  neighbouring  fort,  and 
seated  himself  beside  the  fire  in  the 
hall  where  the  commandant,  an  in- 
timate friend  of  our  author,  was 
walking  to  and  fro.  They  had 
talked  awhile  on  various  matters, 
when  the  ill-fated  officer  turned  to 
leave  the  room,  received  the  charge 
of  the  Indian's  gun  in  his  back,  and 
fell  to  the  ground  a  corpse.  The 
murderer  was  shot  in  attempting  to 
escape.  It  seems  the  Indians  oe- 
lieve  that  death  by  disease  is  never 
natural,  but  always  due  to  witch- 
craft br  poison,  and  that  the  spirit 
of  the  departed  cannot  find  rest 
until  it  is  appeased  by  such  a  sacri- 
fice as  is  here  described. 

But  enough  of  these  grim  stories. 
Let  us  follow  our  auliior  to  the 
house  of  feasting.  In  1832,  being 
then  quartered  at  Eort  Simpson,  on 
the  coast,  there  came  to  nim  an 
Indian  embassy.  '  Great  chief  of 
the  whites,'  said  the  messenger, 
'  you  have  seen  my  young  men  be- 
fore your  fort.  ...  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  give  a  great  feast.  ...  I 
require  your  assistance.'  Fifteen 
hundred  Indians  were  assembled  for 
the  banquet ;  six  stout  fellows  could 
scarce  clear  a  way  for  the  guests  to 
their  place  of  honour;  me  seats 
were  arranged  as  in  the  pit  of  a 
theatre ;  a  stage  erected  before  them 
was  concealed  by  a  curtain ;  in  fSiet, 
it  was  a  dramatic  refMresentadoii,  at 
which  the  traders  were  to  assist. 
The  curtain  rose  and  discovered  the 
chief  of  1^  tribe,  wearing  a  g^ 
tesque  masque  of  wood,  and  having 
his  head  surmounted  by  an  image  of 
the  sun,  lighted  from  the  inside.  As 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  him»  he 
sunk  slowly  below  the  stage,  leaving 
the  audience  in  darkness,  and  the 
poor  whites  in  some  dread  of  their 
dusky  neighbours.  But  dayli|rfat 
soon  re-appeared,  the  orb  riamg 
again  amidst  raptmrous  applause,  the 
Indians  shoutmg,  howling,  and 
screaming  in  a  way  to  appal  —^^' 
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cars.  Three  times  was  the  setting 
and  rising  repeated  ;  then  followed 
a  donee  of  forty  young  Indian  girls ; 
and  then  a  strong  savour  of  putrid 
oil  announced  the  banquet.  J3ear*s 
grease,  we  observe,  is  not  used  only 
as  a  cosmetic  by  the  Indians. 

On  another  occasion,  our  Trader 
was  invited  to  dine  with  Hanayah, 
a  Carrier  chief,  who,  among  other 
distinctions,  possessed  the  evil  eye. 
Two  hundred  guests  were  present 
at  the  feast.  Beavers  were  the 
principal  food.  In  the  midst  of  the 
entertainment,  Hanayah  filled  a 
large  dish  with  bear's  oil,  '  Drink 
this,'  he  said,  placing  the  bowl  be- 
fore a  Nautlav  Indiau  near  him. 
'Wherefore  this?'  demanded  the 
other.  'Who  accused  me,  last 
winter,  of  eating  all  my  store  of 
grease  P'  answered  Hanayah :  '  I 
have  at  least  enough  left  for  you. 
Drink.'  Poor  Kusmalah,  under 
fear  of  the  evil  eye,  quaffed  off  half 
the  dish,  but  was  glad  to  purchase 
exemption  from  finishing  it  by 
flinging  his  coat  to  Hanayah,  in 
atonement  for  his  slander. 

We  might  easily  (]|uote  much  more 
irom  this  unpretending  but  interest- 
ing little  volume;  but  others  de- 
mand our  attention.  We  still  set 
our  faces  to  the  north.  Sadness 
falls  upon  us  as  we  approach  those 
icy  waters,  now  overhung  by  so 
much  painful  mystery.  So  different 
are  the  views  entertamed  respecting 
the  fate  of  the  JErehus  and  Terror, 
that  we  should  regret  to  say  a  word 
which  might  damp  the  hopes  yet 
lingering  of  their  safety.  The  nar- 
ratives of  two  exploring  parties  arc 
now  l^ing  before  us :  the  first,  that  of 
Captain  Kennedy's  second  voyage* 
in  the  Prince  A  Ibert,  equip  ped  under 
the  auspices  of  Lady  Franklin ;  tiie 
other.  Dr.  Sutherland's  history  of 
Captain  Penny's  expedition.  The 
Prince  Albert  sailed  from  Aberdeen 
on  the  22nd  of  May,  1851 ;  made 
Cape  Farewell  Jime  24th;  and  on 
September  4th,  sighted  Leopold 
Island,  near  the  winter  quarters  of 
Sir  James  Eoss  in  1848-9,  where 


the  district  allotted  to  Captain  Ken- 
nedy for  investigation  might  be  said 
to  begin.    After  encountering  great 
difUculty  and  danger  from  the  ice 
in  Prince  Begent  Inlet,  the  ship 
was  at  last  secured  in  a  good  posi- 
tion for  wintering  in  Batty  Bay,  on 
the  east  coast  of  North  Somerset. 
In  the  beginning  of  January,  1852, 
a  preliminary  journey  was  made  to 
Fury  Beach,  where  the  stores  de- 
posited W  Sir  John  Boss,  in  the 
winter  of  1832-3,  were  found  still 
undisturbed,  as  they  had  been  by 
Lieutenant  Bobinson  in  1849 ;  and 
having  thus  tested    the  travelling 
powers  of  his  crew,  on  February 
25tli,  Captain  Kennedy  started  to 
accomplish  the  main  purpose  of  his 
expedition.    His  party  consisted  of 
fourteen.     They  proceeded  south* 
wards  from  Fury   Beach,  crossed 
Cresswell  Bay  on  the  ice,  and  on 
the  5th  of  April  reached  Brentford 
Bay,  a  point  of  considerable  interest. 
Here  they  divided,— Captain  Ken- 
nedy takmg  the  north  side  of  the 
channel,  and  Lieutenant  Bellot  the 
south.  The  result  was  the  disoovery 
of  a  strait  leading  from  Prince  £e- 
gent  Inlet,  on  the  east,  to  an  open 
sea  on  the  west,  which  Captain  Ken- 
nedy has  since  ascertained  to  be  the 
northern     extremity    of    Victoria 
Strait.    This  inlet  he  proposes  to 
call  Bellot  Strait,  in  honour  of  the 
gallant  French  officer  who  yoltm- 
teered  his  services  to  the  expedi- 
tion ;  and  he  observes  that  it  sup- 
plies an  important  link  in  establiui- 
ing  the  existence  of  the  long-sought 
north-west  passage.  In  fact,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  ot  the  polar  regions 
attached  to  Dr.  Sutherland's  jonmaly 
the  discovery  does  actually  complete 
the  line  of  water  oommnnicatioii. 
The  Captain  also  convinced  himself 
that  North  Somerset  was  joined  to 
Prince  of  Wales  Land  by  a  conti- 
nuous line  of  coast,  or  at  least  that 
there  was  no  navigable  passage  from 
Peel  Sound  to  Victoria  Strait.    It 
was  obvious,  therefore,  thatFranldin 
could  not  have  come  south  from 
Cape  Walker  by  Uiese  seas,  and  the 


*  A  Short  Narratire  of  the  Second  Voyage  of  the  Prince  Albert  in  teareh  of  Sir 
John  Franklin.  By  William  Kennedy,  oommanding  the  Expedition.  lYith  Illns- 
trations,  and  a  Map  by  Arrowsmith.    Dalton. 
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explorers  pushed  directly  west,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  any  other 
channel  existed.  They  crossed  the 
head  of  Victoria  Strait  in  two  days, 
and  found  a  low,  level  coast,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  floe  over 
which  they  had  travelled.  A  long 
inarch  westward  and  northward 
across  these  plains  brought  them  to 
the  head  of  Ommanney  Bay ;  from 
thence  they  turned  back  to  Peel 
Sound,  searched  the  coast  up  to 
Cape  Walker,  and  returned  round 
the  north  coast  of  North  Somerset 
to  Batty  Bay.  They  had  found  no 
traces  whatsoever  of  the  missing 
ships,  but  they  had  narrowed  the 
field  of  search,  and  rendered  valu- 
able aid  towards  the  termination  of 
the  existing  suspense. 

Captain  Kennedy's  narrative  is 
written  in  a  hearty  and  cheery 
spirit,  which  carries  the  reader 
pleasantly  along.  It  is  full  of  the 
usual  incidents  of  arctic  travel ;  and 
it  is  marked  throughout  by  a  gene- 
rous appreciation  of  other  efforts  in 
the  same  cause,  and  by  great 
modesty  in  the  account  of  the 
author's  own. 

The  discoveries  made  by  Captain 
Penny's  expedition,  in  1850,  nave 
scarcely  yet  ceased  to  thrill  upon 
the  public  ear.  The  three  graves 
found  on  Beechy  Island  of  men  be- 
longing to  the  missing  ships,  who 
had  died  in  January  and  April, 
1846 ;  the  relics  of  tne  forges,  and 
huts,  and  stores,  both  there  and  on 
the  coast  of  North  Devon;  the 
traces  of  an  encampment  north  of 
Cape  Spencer — all  told  clearly  that 
here  Franklin  and  his  brave  com- 
panions had  passed  their  first  winter; 
and  that  from  hence,  therefore,  his 
seekers  should  begin  their  researches. 
Unhappily,  no  indication  could  be 
discovered  of  the  plans  with  which 
he  broke  up  his  camp.  Probably, 
in  the  fulness  of  hope  and  the  con- 
fidence of  success,  such  indications 
were  deemed  superfluous — possibly 
they  were  left,  out  have  escaped 
discovery.  We  need  not  discuss 
the  different  judgments  which  were 
formed  on  the  spot  concerning  his 
actual  course.  One  of  the  strongest 
was  that  which  affirmed  there  was 
no  outlet  to  the  north-west  from 
Wellington  Channel.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, judged  Captain  Penny.  After 
yarious  attempts  to  explore  its  coasts 


in  the  advancing  autumn,  he  at  last 
laid  up  his  ships  for  the  winter  at 
the  south  of  Comwallis  Land, having 
for  a  companion  the  veteran  Sir 
John  Boss,  and  for  neighbours  the 
vessels  of  Captain  Austin's  squadron, 
which  had  taken  up  their  quarters 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Griffith 
Island.  Tne  winter  passed  away, 
and  with  the  beginning  of  spring 
Captain  Penny  organized  his  tra- 
velling parties,  and  commenced  his 
examination  of  Wellington  Channel. 
The  result  was  the  discovery  of  an 
outlet  to  the  north-west,  and  of 
the  extensive  water  to  which  the 
name  of  Queen's  Channel  has  been 
given.  It  was  the  16th  of  May, 
1851,  when  Dr.  Sutherland  gazed 
from  Point  Surprise  over  that  ex- 
panse of  sea,  then  quite  free  from 
ice ;  and  while  sighing  for  a  boat  to 
take  advantage  of  the  open  water, 
could  not  refrain  from  the  exclama- 
tion— *  No  one  will  ever  reach  Sir 
John  Franklin ;  here  we  are,  and  no 
traces  are  found. '  But,  as  our  readers 
know,  a  powerful  squadron,  imder 
Sir  Edward  Belcher,  is  now  en- 
gaged in followingup  these  important 
discoveries,  and  some  decisive  in- 
telligence may  be  anticipated  before 
any  very  long  time  has  elapsed. 

Polar  adventure  is  now  so  familiar 
to  our  imagination,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  invest  it  with  any  fresh  in- 
terest. But  Dr.  Sutherland's  narra- 
tive triumphs  over  this  difficulty  in 
a  remarkable  degree.  To  the  daring 
of  a  seaman,  and  a  naturalist's 
love  of  science,  he  unites  a  poet's 
feeling — ^we  might  almost  say  enjoy- 
ment, of  the  sublime  dangers  of 
those  icy  seas.  You  are  beset  in 
the  '  pack,'  under  a  dark  and  stormy 
sky,  when  the  ice  all  around  yon 
suddenly  takes  life  and  motion, 
emits  deep  hollow  groans;  and  if 
two  or  three  persons  are  sitting 
below  in  the  cabin,  they  hear  a 
grazing  sound  against  the  ship's 
sides,  which,  Dr.  Sutherland  says, 
interrupts  your  conversation  as 
surely  as  if  a  thunderbolt  had  burst 
right  over  head.  And  when  it  is 
resumed,  some  old  navigator  will 
tell  you  how,  under*  such  circnm- 
stances,  he  has  seen  the  floes  walk- 
ing aver  ships,  and  make  you  none 
the  more  talkative  when  the  ominons 
sound  recurs.  As  a  naturalist  the 
doctor  finds  abundant  occupation ; 
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and  his  description  of  the  molluscs 
inhabiting  those  frozen  waters 
may  make  the  denizens  of  the 
Eegent's-park  vivarium  fold  up  their 
arms  in  shame.  There  is  another 
side,  also,  to  his  love  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  He  once  saw  an  arctic 
fox,  adrift  on  a  stream  of  ice,  run- 
ning from  side  to  side,  evidently 
alive  to  the  danger  of  his  situation, 
but  never  attempting  to  take  the 
water.  His  ship  was  then  moored 
to  an  iceberg,  and  as  the  stream 
came  down  against  it,  split,  and 
awept  on,  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
throwing  some  whale's  krang  on  to 
it,  and  rejoiced  to  see  the  ca^st-awaj 
fbx  making  a  hearty  meal.  It  is 
not  only  foxes  that  are  thus  impri- 
soned. A  whaler  on  the  west  coast 
of  Greenland  observed  something  on 
a  piece  of  ice  drifting  rapidly  away 
from  the  shore  before  a  smart  breeze, 
and  approocliiug,  found  it  to  be  a 
rap  of  human  beings,  detached 
some  mishap  or  carelessness  from 
leir  home,  and  delivered  to  the 
mercy  of  wind  and  wave,  without  a 
ray  of  hope  they  should  ever  see 
tiieir  friends  again.  Whole  families 
of  Esquimaux,  it  is  said,  perish  in 
this  appalling  maimer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  perceive  the 
Idndly  feeling  with  which  Dr. 
Sutherland  always  mentions  this 
bumble  race — praising  the  eflforts  of 
the  Danes  in  their  behalf,  and  re- 
gretting that  our  own  Government 
Eas  not  exerted  itself  in  the  same 
eause  on  our  part  of  the  coast.  On 
the  Danish  shore  of  Greenland,  for 
nearly  eight  hundred  miles,  there 
are  Esquimaux  settlements  more 
than  a  century  old,  where  the  neat 
little  church,  with  a  cross  over  its 
western  door,  has  been  weathering 
the  northern  blast  for  a  much  longer 
period.  But  the  missionaries  can- 
not persuade  their  flocks  to  abandon 
their  habits  of  dirt  and  idleness,  for, 
as  it  is  amusing  to  learn,  a  taste  for 
sloth  and  oil  is  supposed  to  betoken 
the  true  Innuit,  the  best  blood  of 
Greenland,  prized  among  the  Eso^ui- 
maux  like  the  sangre  azuloi  Castile. 
But  the  wild  unreclaimed  tribes  are 
savage  and  brutal ;  and  Dr.  Suther- 
land records  an  instance  of  horrible 
cruelty  which  he  saw  practised  upon 


one  of  their  dogs.  These  creatures, 
invaluable  to  the  arctic  voyager, 
naturally  obtain  a  great  share  ofhis 
attention.  Every  pack  has  a  king ; 
and  when  two  come  together,  they 
fight  fiercely  for  which  of  the  two 
sovereigns  shall  have  the  ascendancy. 
Even  the  young  dogs  have  a  distinct 
understanding  of  each  other's  rank 
and  prowess ;  and  any  doubt  is  at 
once  settled  by  an  encounter  fully 
as  keen  as  any  ever  fought  at  Etcm 
or  Harrow.  They  are  not  par- 
ticular as  to  their  food ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  a  travelling  party 


was  short  of  provisions,  a  seal-skin 
dress  belonging  to  the  interpreter 
afforded  them  a  hearty  meal.  Their 
thirst  they  satisfy  by  eating  snow. 
One,  attempting  to  hck  a  Httle  fiit 
from  an  iron  shovel,  was  fro2sen  fiwt 
to  it,  and  only  got  free  at  the  ex- 
pense of  some  inches  of  the  skin  of 
his  tongue.  .  ^ 

Before  leaving  these  interesting 
volumes  we  should  observe,  that  in 
an  Appendix  they  present  the  fnU 
diaries  of  the  travelhng  parties,  with 
very  copious  meteoroloeical  tables, 
and  catalogues  of  tne  botany, 
zoology,  and  geology  of  the  country 
explored.  There  are  also  numerous 
illustrations,  and  among  them  one 
in  colours,  of  the  flowers  of  Com- 
wallis  Land,  showing  that  even  in 
those  thrilling  regions,  the  hues  of 
summer  lose  none  of  their  bright- 
ness. 

We  had  written  thus  far  when 
Lieutenant  Hooper's  Tents  €f  the 
Tuski,*  inhabitants  of  the  Asiatic 
coast  of  Behring's  Straits,  came  into 
our  himds.  [uie  author  was  an 
officer  of  H.  M.  S.  Plover,  dis- 
patched in  quest  of  Franklin  in  1848; 
and  therefore  before  the  expeditions 
we  have  noticed  above.  Circum- 
stances forced  his  ship  to  winter  upon 
this  rarely  visited  coast,  and  tnus 
gave  him  the  materials  for  the  first 
half  of  his  volume,  firom  which  por- 
tion it  derives  its  name.  In  most 
travellers  there  is  a  tendency  to  pet 
and  extol  any  strange  people  among 
whom  they  Ly^t^^^S 
reouires  to  be  well  watched ;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  quickened  by  the 
child-like  mobility  and  jovial  opti- 
mism with  which  sailors  adapt  them- 


*  Ten  Months  among  the  Ttnta  of  the  Ttuki,  vUh  Incidents  of  an  ArtticBsmt 
Bxpedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  FnmkHn.  By  Lieut.  W.  H.  Hooper,  R.N.  Wiftii 
a  Map  and  Ulustratioos.    Murray. 
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selves  to  all  chances.  And  so  we 
perused  Lieutenant  Hooper's  praises 
of  the  Tuski  ladies,  the  buxom  Mee- 
oo,  the  budding  Mi-yo,  the  full- 
Mown  Yaneenga,  the  funny  Attah, 
^th  a  scepticism  fully  justified  by 
his  subsequent  account  of  their  abo- 
minable— what  shall  we  say? — ^tw- 
let.  Surely  they  are  the  genuine 
fjeat  unwashea.  We  maj  admit 
ttieir  good  nature  and  obliging  dis- 
Dosation,  but  we  would  be  excused 
nom  'rubbing  noses'  with  the  hand- 
somest among  them.  Not  can  the 
eivilized  sweet  tooth  which  the 
Tusiki  exhibit  in  the  matter  of  sugar 
IB  any  wise  lure  us  to  share  their 
iMUiquets.  Fish  au  naturel,  except 
that  it  is  the  reyerse  of  fresh,  the 
unruminated  food  of  slaughtered 
reindeer,  and  other  similar  delica- 
cies are  not  compensated  to  our 
taste  by  cocoa-nui;-nayoured  cubes  of 
whale's  skin,  or  flavourless  boiled 
seaL  O  dura  ilia !  we  fear  the 
IViski  are  sad  savages,  even  while  we 
thank  our  gallant  lieutenant  for  his 
pleasant  account  of  them  and  their 
ways ;  their  grotesque  attempts  to 
riyal  himself  in  standing  on  his  head 
and  throwing  summersets,  their 
wild  rites  of  8kamani9mt  and  their 
children's  dance  of  'ermine  catch 
nbbit  by  the  tail.'  When  they  first 
came  on  board,  all  Questions  were 
answered  by  the  word  '  tam,*  after- 
wards found  to  mean  '  no ;'  and  our 
author  says  the  English  exnressicm 
of  vexation  at  the  want  or  under- 
standing often  sounded  very  like  the 
Tuski  negative.  Leaving  our  readers 
to  solve  this  riddle,  we  need  only 
add  that  the  remainder  of  Lieuten- 
ant Hooper's  volume  contains  the 
history  or  a  boat  expedition  along 
<&e  Itorth  American  coast  and  up 
the  Mackenzie  river,  including  some 
fearful  tales  of  hardship  endi^ed  hj 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ser- 
Tants ;  and  that  it  is  illustrated  by 
several  wood-cuts  and  coloured 
plates,  one  of  the  former  being  a 
lac-simile  of  the  author's  portrait  as 
drawn  by  a  Tuski  artist. 

Having  now  to  quit  the  Kew 
World,  and  proceed  to  the  utmost 
limits  of  the  Old,  we  may  take  Hhe 


overland  route,  and  for  a  while 
travel  in  company  with  Captain 
Feel  on  his  way  to  the  Nubicn 
Desert.*  But  this  pretty  little 
volume  is  one  of  those  whim  derive 
their  chief  value  from  the  authcur's 
name,  and  perhaps  do  positive  harm, 
by  occupying  the  market,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  other  works,  more  de- 
sirable, though  less  patrician.  An 
attached  firiend  seems  to  us  scarcely 
a  rarity  requiring  a  solenm  descrip- 
tion ;  we  do  not  much  care  to  leom 
that  our  author  is  of  a  choleric  tem- 
perament, hardly  profitable,  we 
should  thmk,  on  the  quarter-deck ;  we 
are  little  moved  by  his  proficiency 
in  Arabian  slang.  But  he  shall  speat 
for  himself.  The  Kadi  of  Assouan, 
on  the  Nile,  attempts  to  defraud  him 
of  his  stipulated  boat's  crew  :— 

At  this  I  burst  into  a  rage,  and  with 
no  want  of  words  to  express  it,  for  on 
these  occasions  I  speak  Arabic  with 
great  fluency  and  precision.  '  Oh  1  you 
oppressor  of  the  people,*  I  cried,  '  you 
corruption,  you  swine,  there's  no  grace 
of  Gk)d  in  your  £M:e.*  He  stood  fire  very 
well  till  I  said  this,  and  then  stamped 
and  raved,  and  it  was  doubtful  who 
would  win,  so  I  appealed  to  the  by- 
standers, and  said,  '  Look  at  him, 
there's  no  grace  of  God  in  his  face.'  It 
was  too  mndi  for  him,  so  he  bolted  and 
ran  down  to  the  beach,  and  cried,  '  Qet 
the  men,  fgek  the  boat  ready  ;  this  fellow 
is  worse  than  the  devil.' 

The  self-consciousness  which  is 
visible  in  this  extract  more  or  less 
pervades  the  whole  book,  and  toge- 
ther with  a  certain  intolerance,  luso 
too  apparent,  seems  likely  to  mili- 
tate against  the  pious  purpose  of 
Captain  Feel's  journey — the  conver- 
sion and  emancipation  of  the  negroes 
of  Dafour.  We  regret  that  his  be- 
nevolent intention  should  have  been 
defeated  by  an  illness  whidi  com- 
pelled his  precipitate  retreat  from 
Labeyed,  when  he  was  almost  within 
sight  of  the  scene  of  his  projected 
labours. 

Of  venr  difierent  tone  and  qua- 
lity is  Mr.  Adams'  Spring  at  ike 
Canterbury  Settlement^  Here,  con- 
densed into  about  the  same  space, 
we  have  much  valuable  information 
respecting  the  state  and  prospects  of 


*  A  Ride  tknmgh  the  Nubian  Daert.    By  Captain  W.  Peel,  R.N.    Longman 
and  Go. 

t  A  Spring  at  the  Canterbury  SeiUement.    By  C.  Warren  Adams,  Enq.     With 
kvings.    Longman  and  Co. 
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a  colony  which  has  lately  been  liie 
object  of  much  interest.  Mr.  Adams 
having  been  recommended  to  try 
the  effect  of  a  long  sea  voyage  in 
restoring  his  health,  chose  Canter- 
bury for  his  destination,  and  sailed 
from  London  by  the  ship  of  the 
same  name,  in  company  with  a  large 
party  of  emigrants,  in  June,  1851. 
And  here  we  may  remark  that  this 
narrative,  as  well  as  several  others 
we  have  already  noticed,  impresses 
us  very  strongly  with  the  profound 
dulness  of  a  long  voyage.  Mr. 
Adams,  indeed,  describes  life  on 
board  ship  as  a  *  lounging,  dreamy, 
lotus-eating  sort  of  existence  ;*  but 
in  spite  of  the  beauty  of  tropical 
sunsets  and  all  other  novelties,  he 
fails  to  persuade  us  that  the  life 
thus  portrayed  is  not  really  one  of 
prodigious  aulness.  The  very  games 
invented  to  while  away  the  slow 
hours  strengthen  this  impression, 
for  we  can  hardly  conceive  two  in- 
dividuals engaging  in  '  Sesostris,'  as 
here  described,  unless  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  very  last  stage  of  ennuL 
After  rounding  the  Cape  it  was 
found  that  the  fresh  provisions  would 
prove  insufficient,  and  the  necessary 
infliction  of  *  short  commons'  in- 
creased the  desire  for  the  end  of  the 
voyage.  The  sailors  attributed  the 
delay  to  the  presence  of  a  monkey 
which  the  captain  had  purchased 
from  a  passing  ship,  and  there  was 
much  talk  of  consigning  master 
Jacko  to  the  deep.  At  length,  how- 
ever, he  got  to  the  rum  cask,  and 
died  by  his  own  draught.  The  wind 
then  became  suddenly  fair,  and  the 
ship  made  a  rapid  run  to  Port 
Lyttelton.  A  panic  seized  the  pas- 
sengers on  their  arrival.  The  Mid- 
lothiaUf  which  had  sailed  the  same 
day  with  the  Canterbury^  had  cot 
in  a  fortnight  before  her,  and  the 
passengers  were  so  dismayed  with 
the  prospect  before  them  that  they 
had  determined  on  proceeding  to 
fiome  more  hopeful  locality.  The 
most  dismal  tales  were  rife  in  the 
cabin;  wind  and  hail  whistled 
through  the  rigging;  the  hills  round 
the  harbour  were  white  with  snow ; 
and  the  arrival  of  some  gentlemen 
from  the  port  covered  to  the  knees 
with  thick  yellow  mud,  capped  the 
anprehensions  of  the  new  colonists. 
The  sight  of  Lyttelton,  however, 
dispelled  much  of  this  consternation. 


Wide  streets,  neat  houses,  shops, 
stores,  hotels,  and  a  general  air  of 
activity,  raised  the  spirits  of  the 
emigrants.  But  Mr.  Adams  and  his 
companions  were  immediately  made 
aware  of  the  failure  of  the  settle- 
ment in  one  particular,  for  they  had 
not  been  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
colony  before  they  were  solicited  for 
subscriptions  towards  the  erection 
of  a  church  independently  of  the 
Association,  the  Dissenters  having 
already  provided  for  their  own  ac- 
commodation. 

This,  however,  is  practically  of 
trifling  importance  compared  with 
the  want  of  roads.  The  way  from 
Lyttelton  to  Christchurch  is  by  a 
bridle  road  over  a  lofty  hill,  the 
ascent  and  descent  being  each  a  mile 
in  length,  and  so  steep  that  the 

Eack-horses  can  only  carry  small 
urdens.  From  the  summit  the  eye 
looks  far  and  wide  over  the  cele- 
brated 'plains,'  supposed  to  con- 
tain a  mine  of  agricultural  wealth, 
but  when  Mr.  Adams  visited  them 
swampy  and  desolate.  At  some 
miles'  aistance  rises  the  little  town 
of  Christchurch,  by  no  means,  says 
Mr.  Adams,  so  pretty  a  place  as 
Lyttelton,  but  well  situated  m  point 
of  utihty,  and  displeasing  only  to 
those  who,  in  the  words  oi  a  leading 
colonist,  '  consider  the  act  of  ezm- 
grating  merely  as  a  protracted  pic- 
nic, relieved  with  a  httle  ornamental 
church  architecture.* 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lyttelton 
had  to  Mr.  Adams  all  the  mterest 
of  a  semi-explored  district.  He 
and  a  friend  lose  their  way  in  the 
bush,  give  themselves  a  good  fri|^t 
by  firing  the  grass,  make  an  enforced 
bivouac,  breakfast  on  a  pigeon  of 
their  owa  ehooting,  uaing  a  ramrod 
for  a  spit,  and  on^  after  the  fall  of 
their  second  night  make  their  way 
to  a  settler's  'warri,'  or  hut,  half 
dead  with  their  long  struggle  against 
the  'bush-lawyer,'  a  tough  and 
tangled  bramble.  Sheep-uurming, 
he  minks,  will  for  some  time  be  the 
most  profitable  employment,  but  the 
farmer  must  be  prepaid  to  ImdeiKO 
not  a  httle  hardsnip ;  and  Mr.  Adams 
smiles  at  the  expectations  of  some 
of  his  fellow  passengers— one  gentle- 
man taking  out  a  couple  of  carriaffes, 
and  a  lady  being  provided  with  a 
full  stock  of  kid  gloves  and  eyening 
dresses. 
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About  twenty  miles  from  Christ- 
church  there  is  a  native  village,  with 
a  population  of  about  eight  hun- 
dred Maories.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
they  are  an  afiectionate  and  faithful 
race.  The  daughter  of  an  old  Christ- 
church  settler  had  won  greatly  on 
their  regard  by  repeated  little  kind- 
nesses, and  was  called  by  them  '  the 
White  Rose.'  One  severe  winter 
she  fell  very  ill.  The  Maories 
heard  that  she  had  wished  for  some 
fish.  The  season  was  long  over,  and 
fishing  was  a  matter  of  great  dan- 
ger. But  a  boat  was  immediately 
sent  out,  and  with  much  difficulty 
procured  a  small  supply.  In  at- 
tempting to  return  it  encountered  an 
adverse  gale,  and  was  kept  at  sea 
for  three  days.  On  at  last  reaching 
the  shore,  the  fish,  from  which  the 
famished  boatmen  had  religiously 
abstained  —  it  was  for  the  \Vhite 
Itose — was  found  to  be  tainted. 
A^ain  the  Maories  put  to  sea,  and 
this  time  succeeded  in  bringing 
home  their  affectionate  offering. 
They  are  also  deeply  devoted  to 
Bishop  Selwyn,  who  seems  in  truth 
to  command  the  love  and  reverence 
of  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  in 
contact.  We  shall  presently  meet 
the  bishop  again. 

From  New  Zealand  we  may  na- 
turally accompany  Captain  Erstine* 
in  his  cruise  from  Auckland  among 
the  islands  of  the  Western  Pacific, 
grouped  together  by  the  French 
under  the  name  of  Melanesia.  The 
captain's  first  visit  is  to  the  Samoan 
islands,  the  head  quarters  of  the  mis- 
sionaries in  those  seas,  where  they 
educate  native  preachers,  print  the 
Scriptures  in  the  Samoan  language, 
and  publish  a  newspaper — the  Sa- 
moan Reporter.  A  courtly  and  for- 
mal people  are  the  Samoans.  Their 
ceremonies  in  drinking  ava,  a  liquor 
produced  by  chewing  the  root  of  a 
kind  of  pepper,  and  in  taste  re- 
sembling rnubarb  and  magnesia,  may 
remind  us  of  le  roi  hoit.  Among 
them  we  find  a  peace  society  in  full 
vigour.  A  Samoan  Cobden  declares 
that  his  tribe  *  not  only  would  re- 
fuse to  join  their  neighbours  in  their 
wars,  but  should  they  be  attacked 
themselves  they  would  bow  to  the 


stroke.'  But  even  then  civil  war 
prevailed  in  the  islands,  and  one  of 
the  warrior  chiefs  had  assumed  the 
not  very  peaceable  name  of '  Baging 
Bull.' 

Leaving  these  nolite  and  stately 
people,  we  proceed  to  their  less  for- 
mal neighbours  —  the  T^ngan,  or 
Friendly  Islanders,  so  minutely  de- 
scribed by  Mariner.  Industry  and 
gentleness  distinguish  the  Tongans. 
Their  country  looks  like  a  garden, 
and  from  every  village  comes  the 
sound,  not  altogether  unmusical,  of 
the  mallet  used  in  beating  the  mul- 
berry bark  into  cloth — the  unceas- 
ing employment  of  the  women. 
Pieces  of  this  cloth  are  made  forty 
yards  long  by  four  yards  wide.  Cap- 
tain Erskine  gives  a  dinner  on 
board  his  ship  to  King  George  and 
his  son,  receiving  them  with  a  salute 
of  thirteen  guns,  a  compliment  by 
which  his  Tongan  majesty  is  said  to 
set  great  store.  The  king  was  much 
pleased  by  experiments  with  a  div- 
ing dress,  readily  apprehending  its 
principle,  and  remarking  to  his 
courtiers,  *  How  useless  is  strength 
unaccompanied  by  wisdom  !'  The 
Tongans,  it  seems,  have  quite  a 
Camorian  love  of  pedigree,  and  are 
very  fond  of  being  (juestioned  con- 
cerning their  connexions  and  digni- 
ties. And  so  obliging  in  this  re- 
spect was  Captain  Erskine  that  an 
old  chief,  named  Vaca-teu-ola,  which 
bein^  interpreted  means,  *  the  canoe 
that  IS  lucky  in  catching  the  sharks,' 
declared  they  had  never  been  treated 
so  like  chiefs  before. 

Very  different  from  these  gentle 
and  inoffensive  folk  are  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Feejee  Islands,  among 
whom  cannibalism  prevailed  exten- 
sively till  quite  recently,  and  is  still 
far  from  unknown.  Lying  off  the 
shore  at  night,  you  will  hear  a  drum 
beating  tap-a-tap,  tan-a-tap,  tap-a- 
tap — it  is  the  death  arum  of  a  can- 
nibal feast.  Not  only  do  the  Fee- 
jecans  eat  their  prisoners  taken  in 
war,  but  the  same  horrible  doom 
awaits  the  wretched  victims  of  ship- 
wreck. Vainly  may  the  stranded 
mariner  present  himself  as  a  casual 
traveller  requiring  hospitality ;  the 
hungry  villagers  detect  what  they 


*  Jowmal  of  a  Cruise  among  the  Islands  of  the  Western  Pacific  in  U,  M,  S. 
Havannah.  By  John  Elphinstone  Erskine,  Capt.  R.N.  With  Maps  and  Plates. 
Murray. 
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term  'saltwater  in  liis  eyes/  and 
spring  like  tigers  on  their  prey.  So 
habitual  indeed  lias  been  the  prac- 
tice, that  the  missionaries  say  the 
Peejeean  language  contains  no  word 
for  a  simple  corpse,  but  the  term 
used  imphes  the  idea  of  food,  just 
as  we  might  have  no  other  word 
than  mutton  to  describe  our  sheep. 
It  is  even  asserted  that  at  periods 
of  scarcity  families  will  exchange 
children  ^or  this  horrible  purpose. 
But  the  ordinary  mode  of  ootaming 
a  supply  in  time  of  peace  is  by  kid- 
napping, and  as  the  flesh  of  women 
is  prererred  to  that  of  men,  these 
raids  generally  fall  upon  the  softer 
sex.  We  shall  quote  one  narrative 
from  among  the  many  horrors  re- 
lated by  Captain  Erskine,  because 
the  noble  conduct  of  two  English 
women  in  some  degree  mitigate  its 
reyolting  features.  Thakombau, 
the  chieftain  of  Ban,  haying  to  giye 
a  return  banquet,  has  surprised  and 
captured  fifbeen  women  who  came 
down  to  the  beach  to  pick  sheU-fish 
for  food. 

On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  July  (1849), 
tiie  hollow  sound  of  the  awful  '  lali,'  or 
sacred  drum,  bore  acroas  the  water  to 
Yiwa  the  intelligence  that  a  caigo  of 
human  victims  had  arrived  in  Bau, 
and  a  native  ChriBtian  chief  (I  believe 
Kamosemalua),  who  had  quitted  the 
capital  to  bring  the  information  to  the 
missioDB,  related  to  the  shuddering 
ladies,  whose  husbands  were  absent  at 
Bau,  in  Sandalwood  Bay,  in  Yanua 
Levn,  on  their  usual  annual  meeting, 
tile  whole  of  the  circumstanoes  of  the 
capture.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  dif- 
ferent reports  as  to  the  intentions  of 
the  authorities  were  brought  over,  but 
in  the  evening  came  a  definitive  one, 
that  all  were  to  be  slaughtered  on  the 
morrow. 

And  then  was  enacted  a  scene  which 
ought  to  be  ever  memorable  in  the  his- 
torv  of  this  mission. 

On  the  Monday  morning,  Mrs.  Lyth 
and  Mrs.  Calvert,  accompanied  only  by 
tiie  Christian  chief  above  mentioned, 
embarked  in  a  canoe  for  Bau  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  doomed  victims.  Each  car- 
ried a  whale's  tooth  decorated  with 
ribbons,  a  necessaiy  offering  on  prefer- 
ing  a  petition  to  a  chief,  for  even  in 
this  exciting  moment,  these  admirable 
women  did  not  neglect  the  ordinary 
means  of  succeeding  in  their  benevolent 
object.  As  they  landed  at  the  wharf, 
not  fiu*  from  the  house  of  old  Tanoa,  the 
fiither  of  Thakombau,  and  in  this  in- 
Dce  the  person  to  whom  they  were  to 


address  themselves,  the  shrieks  of  two 
women  then  being  slaughtered  for  the 
day's  entertainment,  chilled  their  bloody 
but  did  not  daunt  their  resolntioD. 
They  were  yet  in  time  to  save  a  rem- 
nant of  the  sacrifice.  Ten  had  been 
killed  and  eaten  ;  one  had  died  of  her 
wounds ;  the  life  of  one  girl  had  been 
begged  by  Thakombau's  principal  wife, 
to  whom  she  was  delivered  as  a  dave, 
and  three  only  remained.  Regardlen 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  it  being 
'  tabued'  to  women,  they  foroed  tiiflm- 
selves  into  old  Tanoa's  chamber,  who 
demanded,  with  astonishment  at  their 
temerity,  what  these  women  did  there  f 
The  Christian  chief,  who  well  maintained 
his  lately  adopted  character,  answered 
for  them,  that  they  came  to  solicit  the 
lives  of  the  surviving  prisoners,  at  the 
same  time  presenting  the  two  whaled 
teeth.  Tanoa,  apparently  still  full  of 
wonder,  took  up  one  of  these,  aii^ 
turning  to  a  messenger,  dedred  him  !• 
carry  it  immediately  to  Navindi  (the 
executioner),  and  ask,  'If  it  were  good.* 
A  few  minutes  were  passed  in  anzioai 
suspense.  The  messenger  returned,  and 
'  It  is  good,'  was  Navindi's  answer.  Hie 
women's  cause  was  gained,  and  old 
Tanoa  thus  pronounced  his  judgment : 
'  Those  who  are  dead,  are  dead  ;  those 
who  are  alive,  shall  Uve.'  With  tbdr 
three  rescued  fellow  creatures  these 
heroic  women  retired,  and  already  had 
the  satisiaction  of  experiencing  that 
their  daring  efforts  had  produced  a  moie 
than  hoped-for  e^ct.  A  year  or  two 
ago,  no  voice  but  that  of  derision  would 
have  been  raised  towards  them,  but  now, 
on  returning  to  their  canoe,  they  wove 
followed  by  numbers  of  their  own  aez, 
blessing  them  for  their  exertions^  and 
urging  them  to  persevere. 

Medals  of  humane  societies,  and 
what  not — how  trumpery  are  sodi 
decorations  compared  with  a  xae- 
mory  like  this ! 

But  cannibalism  is  onl j  one  phase 
of  the  general  blood-thirstiness  oC 
these  savage  islanders.  Whenliie 
king  builds  a  house,  a  man  is  buried 
alive  at  the  foot  of  each  post  to  en- 
sure the  stability  of  the  edifice.  At 
the  death  of  a  chief,  one  or  more  of 
his  wives  are  inyariably  strangled ; 
and  the  chiefs  themselves,  when 
grovm  old  or  infirm,  are  buried 
alive,  their  wives  in  such  oases  being 
previously  put  to  death,  and  thronn 
mto  the  grave  to  make  a  bed  for 
their  doomed  lord.  The  women^ 
indeed,  often  make  it  a  point  <^ 
honour  to  die  in  this  manner,  and 
reject  the  efibrts  of  the  missionariee 
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to  saye  tiiem.  In  order  that  canoes 
may  be  fortunate,  thej  are  fre- 
qnentlj  launched  over  the  bodies  of 
liying  slaves  as  rollers.  There  are 
inste^ces  of  all  these  atrocities  in 
the  very  interesting^  narrative  of 
John  Jackson,  an  £)ng]ish  sailor, 
who  lived  a  prisoner  in  uiese  islands 
for  two  years,  which  Captain  Ers- 
kine  has  printed  in  an  Appendix ; 
and  they  are  amply  confirmed  by 
the  Captain's  own  personal  obser- 
vation. But  in  Jackson's  homely 
language  these  horrors  are  too  re- 
volting for  quotation;  and  we  can 
make  but  one  short  extract,  showing 
ihat,  with  all  their  ferocity,  the 
Feejeeans  are  humcmsts  in  their 
way.  Here  is  their  version  of  Let 
AiMlais  pour  rire : — 

ihej  sometimes  amuse  themselves 
with  masquerades.  I  remember  at  one 
of  the  public  masquerades,  an  individual 
who  took  the  character  of  a  white  mao, 
and  performed  it  so  well,  that  he  caused 
great  mirth.  He  was  clothed  like  a 
sailor,  armed  with  a  cutlass,  and  as  a 
substitute  for  bad  teeth  {which  is  a  pro- 
veHM,  ckaracterigtic of  white  men  amongtt 
tkete  people),  he  had  short  pieces  of  black 
pipe-stems  placed  irregularly,  which  an- 
swered very  well.  The  nose  on  his  mask 
was  of  a  disproportionate  length,  which 
they  also  say  is  another  prominent  fea- 
ture, adding  nothing  to  the  beauty  of 
white  men.  His  hat  was  cocked  on 
three  hairs,  in  the  sailor  fashion,  and 
made  from  banana  leaves.  In  his  mouth 
was  a  short  black  pipe,  which  he  was 
puffing  away  as  he  strolled  about,  cutting 
the  tops  of  any  tender  herb  that  hap- 
pened to  grow  on  either  side.  This  mas- 
querade is  carried  on  by  the  slaves  when 
they  bring  in  the  first  fruits  and  oflfer 
them  to  the  king;  and  even  at  sudi 
times,  when  allowance  is  made  for  not 
being  over  scrupulous  in  paying  the  ac- 
customed deference  to  superiors,  they 
nevertheless  keep  a  little  guard  over 
themselves,  and  behave  wiui  more  or 
less  decorum.  But  this  mimicking 
sailor  acted  his  part  cleverly,  and  pud 
no  attention  whatever  to  decorum,  but 
strutted  about,  puffing  away  at  his  pipe 
as  unooooemed  as  though  he  was  wUk- 
ing  the  forecastle. 

The  object  of  Captain  Erskine'i 
croise  was  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  commerce ;  and  we 
regret  to  learn  that  the  while 
traders  of  these  seas  are  too  often 
disgraced  by  treachery  and  cruelty 
worthy  even  of  the  Feejee  islanders. 
A  principal  article  of  traffic  is  sandal- 
w(K>d,  and  the  foulest  means  are 


sometimes  adopted  to  ol>lai&  iV— 
natives  of  one  island  being  lad- 
napped  and  carried  off  to  ^eat  it  ift 
another,  where  they  are  then  alwi- 
doned  to  their  fate.  The  mate  of  m 
Sydney  vessel  boasted  of  having 
snot  SIX  men,  as  he  sailed  along 
the  coast  of  Eromaneo,  one  of  the 
New  Hebrides,  merdy  in  order  to 
spoil  tiie  maiket  for  those  who 
might  come  after  him.  In  1834,  iii0 
commander  of  a  French  vessel*  to 
obtain  facilities  for  trading,  per- 
mitted an  island  chief  to  oo^ 
and  eat  the  body  of  an  enemy  ob 
board  his  very  ship.  What  wonder 
that  in  a  subsequent  dispute  with 
his  ally  he  was  himself,  together 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  crew, 
subjected  to  a  like  fate  F  l%e  whHo 
residents,  moreover,  are  in  the  habit 
of  purchasing  and  maintaining  fe- 
male slaves— the  common  price  be- 
ing a  musket ;  and  the  missionaries 
complsin  that  even  Christian  womeA 
are  sometimes  thus  bought,  and,  of 
course,  forced  into  concubinage,  by 
Englishmen.  Such  persons  are  by 
law  amenable  to  the  courts  of  New 
South  Wdes ;  but  the  distance  and 
prolixity  of  the  necessary  proceed- 
mgs  render  the  jurisdiction  almost 
nugatory;  and  Captain  Erskine  is 
anxious  that  one  more  eS&dkwo 
should  be  created. 

In  noble  contrast  with  tiiase 
vagabonds  stand  the  misaonaries  of 
Melanesia.  We  have  already  re- 
corded the  courageous  devotion  of 
Mrs.  Lyth  and  Mrs.  Calvert.  Gap- 
tain  Erskine  has  constantly  to  re- 
cord his  admiration  of  similar  traits. 
But  he  observes,  that  their  own 
published  accounts  do  them  lesa 
than  justice.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  Methodists,  and  repel  tlia 
general  reader  by  giving  too  much, 
prominence  to  their  peculiar  views  ; 
assuming  an  ascetic  tone,  and  being 
apt  to  parade  miraculous  inter- 
ferences eterted  in  their  behal£ 
But  this  sectarianism  cannot  hide 
their  real  merits:  their  disinterested- 
ness, their  seal,  and  their  possession 
of  that  virtue  which,  to  use  the 
Captain's  words.  Englishmen  esteem 
beyond  all  others,  undaunted  per- 
sonal courage. 

We  said  we  should  again  meeft 
with  Bishop  Selwyn.  He  had  fitted 
out  a  schooner  of  twenty  tons,  and 
was    now    cruising    among 
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islands  with  the  view  of  obtaining 
volunteers  for  education  in  New 
Zealand,  who  might  afterwards  re- 
turn home  and  diffuse  among  their 
countrymen  the  advantages  they 
had  thus  acquired.  Captain  Erskine 
falls  in  with  the  Bishop  among  the 
New  Hebrides,  and  admires  his 
boldness  in  sailing  unarmed — ^no 
weapon  of  any  kind  having  been 
allowed  by  him  on  board  the  Undine. 
But  the  perfect  presence  of  mind 
and  dignified  bearing  of  Bishop 
Selwyn  overawed  even  the  savages 
of  Eroman^o,  whose  hostility  to 
white  men  is  notorious.  So  it  is 
wherever  they  go ;  every  difficulty 
vanishes  before  tlus  truly  remark- 
able man,  until,  his  number  of 
pupils  being  complete,  he  departs 
for  Auckland ;  and  Captain  Erskiue^s 
company  wave  their  adieus  to  the 
Undine,  admiring  '  the  commanding 
figure  of  the  truly  gallant  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand,  as  steering  his  own 
little  vessel,  he  stood,  surrounded 
by  the  black  heads  of  his  disciples.' 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  the 
^eat  interest  of  Captain  Erskine's 
journal.  We  have  only  to  add  that 
it  abounds  with  information  respect- 
ing the  ethnology,  commerce,  and 
navigation  of  Melanesia,  and  is 
illustrated  by  portraits  and  land- 
scapes. 

Dr.  Thomson's  narrative*  of  his 
journey  through  the  Himalaya 
mountains  is  almost  too  purely  scien- 
tific in  its  character  to  occupy  much 
of  our  space.  The  doctor  seems  to 
have  eyes  only  for  the  flowers,  and 
rocks,  and  glaciers  that  adorn  or  im- 
pede his  way,  and  has  scarcely  a  word 
to  say  of  the  inhabitants  who  may 
dwell  beside  it,  or  of  his  own  train. 
Indeed,  in  reading  his  volume  we 
were  often  impressed  with  the  notion 
that  he  was  absolutely  alone— a  sort 
of  last  man  amid  the  awful  solitude 
of  those  barren  mountains.  We  can 
understand,  therefore,  how  he  was 
well  entitled  to  the  honour  of  giving 
bis  name  to  a  rhododendron,  and 
how  valuable  his  labours  have  been 
to  the  botanist  and  geologist.  Nor, 
perhaps,  ought  we  to  complain  of 


the  absence  of  the  human  element 
from  his  journal ;  he  knew  his  busi- 
ness, and  has  doubtless  done  it  well. 
Yet  travelling  through  regions  al- 
most unknown  to  Europeans,  lodg- 
ins  in  tcmplee  amonV  idols  of 
Buddha,  encamping  often  at  heights 
considerably  greater  than  that  of 
Mont  Blanc,  crossing  mountain  tor- 
rents by  swinging  bridges  of  willow 
twigs,  halting  awh:le  in  the  vale  of 
Kashmir,  and  visiting  the  famous 
^urdens  of  Shahmar,  he  might,  we 
think,  have  made  his  narrative  more 
picturesque  without  impairing  its 
utilitarian  qualities.  And  when  be 
tells  us  in  four  lines  how  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  village  where  he  was  rest- 
ing turned  out  with  drums  to  scare 
away  the  demons  who  were  eclips- 
ing the  sun ;  when  en  passant  ne 
mentions  monasteries  of  Lamas ; 
when  he  tells  how  the  way-side  was 
strewn  with  the  skeletons  of  pack- 
horses,  killed  by  fatigue  under  their 
burdens  of  merchandize  ;  when  he 
describes  partridge  hunting  in  the 
plain  of  IsJtardo— we  feel  a  wish  to 
know  more  of  the  villagers,  and 
monks,  and  merchants,  and  hunts- 
men. But  while  we  thus  express 
what  are  perhaps  unreasonable  de- 
sires, we  are  bound  to  add  that  Dr. 
Thomson  fully  succeeds  in  impres- 
sing us  with  a  very  sublime  idea  of 
the  region  he  explored,  a  vast  table 
land,  where  the  bottoms  of  the  val- 
leys average  some  15,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  moun- 
tain peaks  ascend  seven  thousand 
higher.  His  book  is  adorned  by 
two  coloured  plates  of  Iskardo,  and 
illustrated  by  an  elaborate  map. 

Continuing  our  sojourn  in  Asia, 
we  now  take  up  Mr.  Eaikes'  Notes 
on  the  North-  Western  Provinces  of 
India.f  This,  again,  is  a  woric 
hardly  within  the  designation  of 
travels,  but  as  it  presents  us  with 
some  lively  and  graphic  pictures  of 
life  among  the  Kajpoots  we  shall 
venture  to  include  it  in  our  review. 
Mr.  Baikes'  official  character  gives 
him  ample  opportunities  of  observa- 
tion, ana  an  evidently  warm  heart  and 
genuine  turn  for  humour  enable  him 


*  Western  Himalaya  and  Tibet ;  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  tkrovgh  the  Mountains 
of  Noi'thein  India,  during  the  years  1 847-8.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.,  F.L.S., 
Assistant  Surgeon,  l^ngal  Anny.     Reeve  and  Co. 

t  Notts  on  the  North-  Western  Provinces  of  India.  By  Charles  Raikes,  Magis- 
trate and  Collector  of  Mynpoorie.     Chapman  and  Hall. 
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to  make  the  most  of  them.  With- 
ont  pausing  on  his  political  views, 
whicn  are  fayourable  to  the  village 
system,  we  will  at  once  borrow  two 
stories  from  his  work  racy  with 
oriental  flavour.  Mr.  Baikes  will 
allow  us  to  plead  our  narrow 
space  in  excuse  for  abridgments 
which  we  must  confess  to  be  detri- 
mental. 

The  rajpoot  bus  ihe  clannish  feelings 
and  feuds,  the  love  of  a  ride  across  the 
border,  the  readiness  to  appeal  to  sword 
or  dab,  which  marked  our  Celtic  fore- 
fathers. He  has  also  the  endurance  of 
toil,  the  tenacity  of  purpose  and  affec- 
tion, the  devotion  to  the'  household  gods, 
the  homestead  and  the  soil,  of  our  Saxon 
ancestors.  Such  was  Holasi  Singh,  the 
elder  of  two  brothers,  proprietors  of  the 
village  of  Mullowlie,  within  Mr.  Raikes's 
district.  Thrifty  and  industrious,  their 
wealth  attracted  a  party  of  dacoits ; 
Holasi  was  roused  at  dead  of  night, 
found  his  brother  engaged  with  the  rob- 
bers, and  arrived  only  in  time  to  avenge 
his  death,  and  save  the  lives  of  his  in&nt 
sons,  of  whom  the  elder  was  named 
Ewuz.  Years  passed  away ;  Ewuz  had 
married  ;  old  Holasi,  declining  in  life, 
had  made  over  his  estates  to  his  son, 
Bijayee  Singh,  as  fine  a  fellow  (says  Mr. 
Baikes)  as  you  often  meet,  courageous 
and  high-spirited  as  became  a  rajpoot, 
yet  gentle  as  a  lamb.  The  harmony  of 
the  family  continued  uninterrupted, 
until  Ewuz  Singh  was  stimulated,  by  his 
wife's  relations,  to  demand  a  division  of 
the  hereditary  estate.  To  this  he  was 
entitled  by  law,  but  old  Holasi,  being 
strongly  attached  to  the  patriarchal  style 
of  life,  obstinately  resisted  the  partition. 
The  case  came  before  Mr.  Raikes.  It 
soon  appeared  that  the  division  of  the 
dwelling-house  was  the  main  source  of 
difficulty.  Both  Ewuz  and  Bijayee  were 
living  in  it,  and  neither  would  yield  to 
the  other.  It  was  settled  to  refer  the 
question  to  arbitration,  and  the  collector 
was  leaving  the  fort,  when  old  Holasi, 
now  so  infirm  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
from  place  to  place,  eagerly  called  him 
back.  *  Sir,  sir,*  he  whispered,  'you 
must  not  go  yet :  you  must  do  Holasi 
justice,  or  these  lads  will  fight,  and  de- 
stroy themselves  and  me.  There  is  treO' 
sure  buried  in  Mullowlie  fort,  and  you 
must  come  and  dig  it  up.  Lift  me  up 
quick,  lads,  and  carry  me  to  the  inner 
house.'  Scaring  the  women  before  them, 
his  son  and  another  stout  fellow  bore 
Holasi  into  the  quadrangle.  '  Let  me 
down  there f*  screamed  the  old  man, 
'there.*  It  was  a  room  where  Ewuz 
Hugh's  wife  had  just  been  cooking  her 
husband's  ample  meal.  Fires  were  blaz- 
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ing,  and  vessels  sending  forth  a  aavoury 
steam.  '  Away  with  adl  that,'  shouted 
Holasi,  'out  with  the  fire,  away  with' 
the  ashes ;  and  now,  my  boys,  dig.* 
Ewuz  said,  '  Sir,  this  is  my  house  ;  you 
may  di^here,  but  you  will  allow  me  to 
dig  in  Bijayee  Singh's  house  ;  there  is 
the  treasure,  and  not  here.'  All  agreed. 
Two  sturdy  fellows  were  soon  working 
away,  with  the  peculiar  zeal  of  natives 
in  digging  down  a  neighbour's  wall, 
while  Ewuz  flinched,  as  if  hurt,  at  every 
stroke  of  the  spade.  The  diggers  were 
buried  to  the  shoulders,  and  patience 
was  oozing  away,  when  a  spade 
struck  upon  an  earthen  pot,  full  of  ru- 
pees. *  *  There  are  more,'  cried  Holasi, 
as  they  paused  in  their  labour.  So 
deeper  ana  deeper  the  digging  went  on, 
till  a  brass  vessel  was  reached,  and 
hoisted  out,  also  filled  with  coin.  All 
went  to  work,  some  washing,  some 
counting,  the  village  hunyan  weighing, 
and  two  tailors  stitching  large  bags  of 
cotton-cloth,  for  the  money.  It  amounted 
to  8710  rupees.  Now  came  the  turn  of 
Ewuz.  But  Bija^ee's  apartments  were 
long  and  dark  ;  Ewuz  evidently  did  not 
know  where  to  look.  Growing  despe- 
rate, 'I'll  go,'  he  exclaimed,  'and  bring 
my  mother  ;  she  knows  all  about  it.' 
Away  he  rushed,  and  returned  presently, 
bearing  in  his  arms  what  seemed  a  bun- 
dle of  clothes.  The  old  lady,  emerging 
from  the  folds,  looked  round  as  if  scared, 
and  then,  stretching  out  a  withered  fore- 
finger, pointed  to  a  distant  waU.  A  foot 
below  the  surface,  Ewuz  came  upon  an 
earthen  vessel  of  coin.  'My  mother's 
rupees  !'  he  exclaimed  ;  but  the  collector 
interposed.  '"When  did  your  mother 
bury  her  treasure  ?'  '  Twenty  years 
ago.*  '  Then  this  is  not  hers,  for  here, 
see,  is  the  head  of  Queen  Victoria.'  It 
was,  in  fact,  Bijayee's  money,  buried  at 
the  close  of  the  last  harvest.  But  the 
old  dame  still  kept  her  shrivelled  finger 
pointed  to  the  ground,  and  again  Ewuz 
went  to  work.  Mr.  Raikes  strolled  out 
into  the  court ;  he  was  recalled  by  a 
shout ;  Ewuz  was  up  to  his  knees  in  ru- 
pees. Together  with  what  had  been 
found  before,  there  were  now  21,804  ru- 
pees. The  knotty  question  of  its  division 
was  solved  by  Bijayee.  'Take  the 
money,  sir,'  he  said,  addressing  the  col- 
lector, '  I  have  plenty  ;  take  it  all,  give 
it  to  Ewuz  :  only  ask  him' — and  a  tear 
trickled  down  his  face,— 'ask  him  to 
love  Holasi  and  me,  and  not  to  bring 
dissension  into  our  home  ;  other  money 
I  can  get,  but  where  shall  I  find  another 
brother  ?'  Ewuz  melted,  and  fell  at  his 
brother's  feet.  The  reconciliation  was 
complete,  and,  we  are  glad  to  learn,  has 
continued  undisturbed. 

Our  second  story  is  of  a  different. 
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kind,  and  may  remind  our  readers  of 
JPicciola, 

V  A  friend  of  the  author  was  walking 
through  the  ward  of  his  district  gaol, 
where  the  prisoners  under  trial  were 
confined,  when  he  was  accosted  by  a 
middle-aged  man,  with  small,  red-looking, 
wild  eyes,  grizzled  hair,  and  a  forehead 
running  up  to  point.  '  They  killed  my 
child,*  he  reiterated,  'they  kiUed  my 
child!  I  brought  him  up  from  so  high,' 
lowering  his  hand  near  to  the  ground ;  '  I 
watched  him,  and  cherished  him;  but 
they  killed  him  without  any  fault  or 
crime.'  Inquiry  brought  out  that  the 
prisoner  was  on  trial  for  murder,  and  the 
child  he  thus  lamented  was  a  pet  tree 
which  had  been  cut  down  by  the  police. 
A  native  supplied  the  details.  Beerbul, 
the  prisoner,  was  a  parcher  of  grain  by 
trade,  an  odd  reserved  sort  of  man,  with- 
out children,  who  cared  for  nobody  but 
his  old  wife,  and  for  nothing  but  one  pet 
tree,  which  he  had  planted  when  a  boy, 
and  married,  after  his  own  marriage,  to 
a  well  in  hia  court-yard.  Every  morn- 
ing he  and  his  wife  poured  water  over 
the  tree,  which  they  looked  upon  as 
their  child.  By  ill-luck,  a  branch  of  the 
tree  overhung  the  adjoining  wall,  and 
damaged  the  plaster  by  its  drof^ings. 
The  neighbour,  Putnee  Mul,  demanded 
that  it  should  be  cut  off,  but  Beerbul  had 
no  notion  of  mutilating  his  beloved  tree, 
and  returned  a  cross  answer.  Putnee 
went  to  the  police,  complained  that  the 
tree  opened  a  road  for  robbers  to  his 
house,  and  obtained  a  too  hasty  order 
for  its  being  felled.  This  was  done. 
Beerbul  came  home  in  the  evening  with 
a  basket  of  leaves  for  his  oven  on  his 
liead,  and  found  his  wife  crying  and 
beating  her  breast,  and  his  door-way 


blocked  up  with  the  fidlen  tree.  Putnee 
called  out,  '  WeU,  Beerbul,  will  yoa  do 
as  I  bid  you  in  future,  or  notr  Beerbul 
was  silent^  but  murder  was  in  his  heart. 
Next  morning,  as  Putnee  Mul  came 
out  in  the  early  dawn,  he  saw  what 
looked  like  three  lights  under  his  neigh- 
bour's wall ;  two  were  the  blood-red  eyes 
of  Beerbul,  the  third  was  his  match. 
The  next  instant  Putnee  was  on  the 
CTound,  with  four  bullets  from  the  match- 
lock in  his  heart.  Beerbul  then  sprang 
upon  the  corpse,  hacked  off  the  arms 
and  the  head  and  stuck  them  on  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  his  tree,  and  then 
stooping  down,  drank  from  the  hollow  of 
his  hand  three  mouthfuls  of  his  enemy's 
blood.  This  done  he  reloaded  his  match- 
lock, and  with  it  and  his  sword,  dagger^ 
bow  and  arrows,  took  his  post  on  the 
roof  of  his  house.  Hours  passed  on,  but 
none  were  bold  enough  to  seize  the 
murderer.  A  dog  came  to  smell  at  the 
body,  and  Beerbul  pinned  him  to  the 
ground  with  an  arrow.  The  day  and 
the  night  went  by,  and  his  wi&  could  be 
heard  encouraging  him,  'WeU  done, 
rajah!  die  like  a  man,  and  never  let 
them  tie  your  hands.'  The  police  sur- 
rounded the  house,  but  none  ventured 
within  range  of  the  matchlock.  But  at 
the  close  of  the  second  day,  Beerbul  was 
induced  to  descend  by  an  artifice, 
pounced  upon,  and  secured.  The  trial 
ended  in  his  being  sent  to  the  hdapanee, 
or  black  water,  as  transportation  is 
termed  up  the  country. 

And  with  this  anecdote  we  must 
take  leave  at  once  of  Mr.  Raikes' 
pleasant  yolume,  and  of  the  other 
travellers  with  whom  we  have  been 
journeying. 


MADONNA     PIA: 


A  Tragedy,  in  Oxe  Act.    Adapted  fbom  the  Fbsvch. 

THE  story  of  Pia,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  honse  of  the  Tolommei,  of 
Sienna,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  her  husband,  Ncllo  da 
Pietra,  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  is  familiar  to  the  reader  of  Dante,  who 
has  suggested  the  whole  tra^i^edy  of  an  eyent,  no  doubt  familiar  to  liia  con- 
temporaries,  in  a  few  pregnant  lines : — 

Ricordi  ti  di  me  che  son  la  Pia, 

Sienna  mi  fece,  disfece  la  Maremma, 

Sal'  si  colui  chu'  nneUata  pria 

Disposando  m'avea  con  la  sua  gemma. — Purg,  c.  v. 

FoUowinfjr  the  suggestion  of  these  lines,  the  Marquis  de  Bclloy  has  con- 
structed, with  considerable  skill,  a  trapjedy  in  one  act,  called  MaVaria,  which 
was  recently  in  the  full  run  of  i>opularity  at  the  Comedie  Frctn^aise,  when 
its  further  representation  was  forbidden  by  the  Emperor.  The  reason  of  this 
prohibition  hus  never  been  stated.  Certainly  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
treatment  of  this  tragical  incident,  which,  for  a  French  drama,  is  unoBually 
free  from  extrayagance ;  while,  unlike  the  bulk  of  what  is  presented  on  this 
French  stage,  it  exacts  no  false  sympathy  with  guilt.    The  passions  with 
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which  it  deals  are,  perhaps,  too  alien  from  our  own  to  make  tbepiece  acoepteUe 
on  our  stage ;  but  as  a  literary  work  it  is  full  of  merit.  The  tone  is  tho- 
roughly Italian,  and  as  a  remarkable  effort  to  condense  a  tragedy  inta  one 
act,  we  have  thought  an  adaptation  into  English  might  not  be  uninteresting 
to  our  readers.  Of  course  we  have  dealt  freely  in  making  such  alteratioiMi 
as  we  conceived  most  likely  to  bring  the  work  into  harmony  with  English. 
tastes. 

39tamatt0  ^ttsumsz. 

Count  Nello  della  Pietka,  a  noble  Sienese, 
Don  Casimo,  Prior  of  a  neighbouring  Convent, 
Flavio,  a  Gentleman-at-Arms,  in  the  service  of  the  CotTNT. 
PiA  de  Tolommei,  Wife  of  Count  Nello  della  Pietba. 
Mi  LA,  a  young  girl,  in  the  service  qfthe  Countess. 

The  scene  lies  in  the  Tuscan  Maremma,  towards  the  close  qftJke  thirteenth 

century, 

A  hall  in  a  chateau.  Door  in  centre.  An  apartment  opens  out  on  left;  on 
the  right  a  window,  barricaded  with  iron  stanchions*  A  Gothic  couch  B.» 
with  a  table. 

Count  (discovered  seated,  with  a  booh  in  his  hand), 

I'll  read  no  more.     Some  fascination  draws 

Me  ever  back  to  this  accursed  book. 

What  wretch  was  he  who  gave  his  nights  and  days 

To  wring  from  nature  all  her  secret  banes. 

Compound  and  label  them,  like  vidgar  wares. 

And  make  a  ghastly  merchandise  of  death  P 

What  I  would  have  this  shows  me  how  to  gain : 

But  oh,  not  thus,  not  thus ! 

IBises,   Looks  restlessly  towards  door  B. 
What  keeps  this  monk 

So  lon^  within  her  (Camber  P    Does  she  trust 

Him  with  the  secret  she  withholds  from  me^ 

And  make  to  him  confession  of  the  love 

Which  bars  me  from  the  portals  of  her  heart  P 

Oh,  how  I  loved  this  woman !    Loved  P    Love  still ! 

To  know  her  soul  mine,  as  her  hand  is,  were 

Supremest  bliss.    But  this  can  never  be. 

Yet,  if  not  mine,  no  other  man  shall  boast 

He  won  the  prize  I  wrestled  for  in  vain. 

Death  only  shall  dispute  my  bride  with  me. 

And  him  will  I  encounter  by  her  side. 

It  matters  not  how  soon ! 

[The  Pbiob  enters  from  the  chamber  qfthe  Countbss. 

At  last  he  comes.    Good  even,  holy  father ! 

How  fares  it  with  my  gentle  lady,  pray  P 

Men  laud  your  cunnmg  in  the  leech's  craft, 

Not  less  than  they  extol  your  piety. 

I  look  that  she  may  profit  much  by  both. 

What  of  her  malaay  r    Not  grave,  I  trust. 

How's  this  ?    You  do  not  answer — and  that  look  P 
Peior.        You've  sought  my  aid,  sir,  somewhat  tardily. 
Count.       How  ?  Tardily  ?   What  means  this  freezing  tone  P 

Speak !    Tell  me  all !    What  fear  is  in  your  thoughts  ? 

Within  the  last  few  days  her  eyes  have  gained 

All  their  old  lustre,  and  her  cheek  its  bloom ; 

Smiles  sat  upon  her  lips,  her  tones  were  glad. 

And  health  seem'd  livmg  in  her  frame  anew. 

What  blight  has  come  to  change  all  in  an  hourP 
Pbiob.        Trust  not,  my  lord,  this  fleeting  gleam.    Our  art 

Warns  us  to  dread  it  as  a  fatal  sign. 

Even  death  at  times  puts  on  a  masking  guise. 
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CoTTNT.       Death !  And  no  remedy  P 

Peioh.  But  one. 

Count.  Say  on— 

What  must  be  done  P 
Pbiob.  Remove  her  hence  at  once — 

From  the  Maremma's  pestilential  air ! 

To-morrow — nay,  to-night,  this  very  hour, 

K  it  be  not  even  now,  perchance,  too  late. 
Count.       Nay,  nay,  you  must  mistake.    It  cannot  be ! 

So  soon  to  suffer — 
Pbiob.  I  do  not  mistake. 

Count.       Your  words  have  struck  a  cold  fear  to  my  heart 

I  am  to  blame.    Intent  upon  the  cares 

Of  patching  up  old  flaws,  adjusting  feuds, 

Stopping  the  breaches  of  ungainful  waste. 

Which  long  neglect  and  absence  had  engendered 

In  my  domains  in  the  Maremma  here, 

I  had  forgot  the  dangers  of  the  climate. 

We  shall  depart  to-morrow.    Yet,  now  I  think- 
Not  that  I  would  make  question  of  your  skill,— 

You,  father,  though  a  stranger — from  the  north, 

'Tis  said — ^have  sojourned  here  some  twenty  years. 

Defying  death,  yet  daily  fronting  it. 

How  comes  it,  then,  this  malady,  I  pray. 

Is  so  capricious,  working,  as  'twould  seem. 

In  six  snort  months,  more  mischief  on  my  wife, 

Than  on  yourself  in  twenty  years  P    Go  to ! 

'Tis  something  else — 
Pbiob.  Nay,  this,  but  this !    The  air 

Of  the  Maremma  works  in  concert  with 

An  illness  nurtured  by  the  selfsame  cause : 

The  heart's  home-sickness,  sir— a  wasting  bane. 

That  flres  the  eye  with  an  unnatural  light. 

Puts  a  wan  wistfulness  into  the  smile. 

Brings  old  familiar  haunts  and  faces  back 

In  the  brief  radiance  of  a  feverish  dream. 

Straight  to  be  quenched  in  tears — a  bane,  my  lord, 

That  o'er  a  sick  mind  throws  a  deadlier  gloom. 

Such  is  the  malady,  my  lord,  that  now 

Consumes  the  sources  of  your  lady's  life. 

But  which  may  be  arrested  by  a  prompt 

"Removal  hence  to  town — ^by  gaiety — 
Count.  Nay,  sir,  proceed !  And  by  a  lover — 
Pbior.  Coimt ! 

Count.       Oh,  holv  father,  you  mistake  my  thought. 

I  would,  not  on  my  Countess  lay  the  charge 

Of  such  disloyalty  as  you  surnuse. 

But  did  a  husband's  love  suffice  her  heart. 

Would  she  so  droop  and  fade  for  weariness  P 

Some  far-off  image — memory,  perchance, — 

We  are  not  always  masters  of  our  dreams. 

You  arc  no  wiser  on  this  point  than  I. 

She  is  not  like  to  trust  her  confessor 

With  what  she  does  not  whisper  to  herself. 

In  such  case  silence  is  no  sacrilege. 
Peior  (indignantly).  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  snare  me  thus. 
Count.       Father,  they  fool  us  for  their  purposes  ! 

As  for  myself,  heaven  knows,  though  bow'd  with  grief. 

Tortured  with  jealousy*  I  hold  my  wife 

Worthy  of  boundless  honour  and  regard. 

But  there  be  those  about  her  not  so  pure.  [J^mv. 

The  plot — I  see  it  all  I — ^waa  ripe  to-aay. 
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A  most  convenient  weariness  is  this ! 

Who  ever  died  of  weariness  ? 
Pbiob.  And  yon 

Think  me,  belike,  subom'd  to  aid  tneir  scheme? 
Count.       You,  father  P    No !    'Tis  Mila  I  accuse-— 

Mila,  the  chosen  attendant  of  my  wife ; 

A  light-brained  country  &;irl,  who  daj[  and  night 

Dreams  of  the  town,  and  scores  of  suitors  there ; 

And  being  bent  to  ^et  away  from  here, 

Gives  out  my  wife  is  ill ; — cajoles  yourself 

To  trust  her  story — laughing  all  the  while 

At  the  good  simple  priest's  credulity.  \Sits  down. 

Pbiob  (aside).  Great  heaven,  forgive  me  my  suspicious  thoughts  ! 

[lb  the  Count. 

My  lord,  'tis  fit  that  I  be  frank  with  you. 

Eor  some  time  past  a  rumour  has  been  rife. 

Which  centres  darkly  on  yourself.    'Tis  said« 

That,  goaded  on  by  jealousy  to  seek 

A  vengeance  dark,  deliberate,  and  sure. 

You  wittingly  expose  your  innocent  wife 

To  this  miasmal  atmosphere  of  death. 
Count.       What  matters  it  to  me  what  babblers  say  P 

K  there  be  danger,  they  must  see  I  share  it. 

This  atmosphere,  tJiat  shrivels  up  the  lips. 

Has  breathed  on  mine ; — this  fever  of  the  blood. 

This  languor  of  the  soid,  I  too  partake. 
Pbiob.        Think  you  I  know  it  not  P    Have  I  not  read 

In  your  wild  eye  the  traces  of  your  pangs  ? 

Seen  that  a  kindred  fire  consumes  you,  too. 

And  that,  if  death  shall  bear  your  lady  hence. 

You  will  go  down  with  her  into  the  grave  P 

This  is  your  purpose— your  desire,  your  hope. 
Count.       No  more — ^no  more !    We  shall  depart  to-night. 
Pbiob.        Yes ;  save  her,  oh  my  son !    She  is  most  pure 

And  loyal.    Nothing  have  I  learned  from  iier 

Of  you,  or  your  designs.     Should  evil  thoughts 

Assail  you,  listen  to  her  voice  alone ! 

Sienna,  when  you  wedded  her,  foretold 

A  happy  issue  to  the  feuds  that  long 

Had  ranged  your  sires  in  sanguinary  strife. 

Blight  not  tms  golden  promise.    Watch  yourself; 

Distrust  the  blood  that  courses  in  your  veins. 

What  you  have  thought  is  only  known  to  heaven. 

This  angel,  and  myself.    Adieu,  my  son ! 

Doubt  her  no  more,  and  all  may  yet  be  well.  [^Exit. 

Count  (alone).  How  cheaply  may  an  angel's  name  be  bought! 

An  air  of  meek  contrition,  folded  hands. 

Some  penitential  words — the  thing  is  done ! 

Oh,  this  repentance  may  find  grace  above. 

But  not  with  frail  humanity  like  mine. 

I  must  have  vengeance  on  this  cruel  girl. 

Whom  they  call  angel.    She  bewails,  I  know. 

The  false  step  of  a  moment,  yet  would  die 

Far  rather  than  divulge  her  lover's  name. 

Ah,  would  I  ne'er  had  known  her — ^ne'er  been  bom ! 

Pain  would  I  die  alone,  no  crime  but  one 
Upon  my  soul ;  but  some  fiend  urges  me 

To  drag  her  do¥ni  with  me  into  the  grave. 

StUl  is  the  image  present  to  my  thoughts 

Of  one  that  dries  her  hypocritic  tears, 

B.ich  with  my  treasure,  with  my  jewel  blest— 

Oh  cruel  Pia !    How  I  love  her  still ! 
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A  word  would  save  her.    Why  conceal  this  name  P 

That  mystery  broke,  I  would  forgive  her  all, 

Spare  her,  and  die  content,  but  to  have  seen 

My  rival  for  one  moment  face  to  face. 

But  yield  her  up  to  one,  who  now,  perchance,— 

Even  now,  stalks  like  a  phantom  round  these  wbUs, 

To  pounce  upon  my  wealth !    Oh  hell,  to  die 

Ere  our  good  swords  have  cross'd !    Bear  witness,  heaven, 

*Tis  he  that  tortures  her — 'tis  he  that  kills, 

'Tis  he  that  roused  this  hell  within  my  soul ! 

yA  trumpet  heard  without. 

A  trumpet !  \_Ooes  to  window. 

Ha !    A  horee,  all  white  with  foam ! 

The  rider  wears  the  Tolommei's  garb. 

He  bears  a  letter.    Now,  his  errand  done, 

He  turns  his  steed,  and  straight  is  gone  again. 
fitter  Flavio  with  a  letter,  which  he  delivers  to  the  Count. 

'Tis  even  as  I  surmised.    Her  father's  hand ! 

[Reads  the  Utter,  then  tume  to  Flavio. 

Nothing  was  told  this  messenger,  I  hope  P 
Flavio.      Nothing,  my  lord. 
Count.  'Tis  well.    Give  order  straight. 

That  no  one  be  admitted  to  the  castle 

These  next  two  days,  and  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Away !  [^Escit  Flavio. 

Her  father  to  be  here  to-morrow ! 

Well !    Let  him  come  1    Some  rumour,  sure,  has  reach'd  him. 

He  says  to-morrow.    I  reply,  To-day ! 

[Sits  down  and  reiumes  the  hooh^ 

Come,  trusty  counsellor,  advise  me  now. 

Let  me  peruse  the  place  again.    Ha !    Good ! 

'Tis  here !     (Reads.)    *  The  elixir  of  the  Magian  kings. 

A  subtle  poison,  of  exceeding  power. 

Exhales  a  fragrance  pleasant  to  the  sense. 

And  brings  about  a  gentle,  painless  death.' 

Good,  I  would  have  it  so !     *  If  smelt  to  only. 

Slowly  it  works,  but  still  wiiii  certainty ; 

In  such  case  'tis  but  to  increase  the  dose.' 

Oh,  excellent  device  of  science,  thus 

To  deaden  pain — delighting  while  it  kills. 

Here  is  the  poison,  tlwn,  ^iniach  freeies  up 

The  blood,  yet  pains  not,— 4eaTe8  no  trace  behind. 

Its  action  may  be  counteracted,  too. 

Should  she  relent,  or  I  repent  me.    Here 

I  hold  the  antidote,  in  case  of  need. 

Once  more  I'll  see  her;  and  this  time,  belike, 

I  may  Icam  all,  without  these  desperate  means. 

Oh,  mav  she  speak  that  word,  ana  frcfECL  hem^ 

Avert  the  peril  to  my  rival's  head ! 

Grant,  oh  ye  heavens !  he  fall  into  my  hands, 

That  she  may  live !    But  let  me  Ibrth  awhile. 

To  cool  the  ^er  of  my  brain,  and  still 

The  raging  pulses  of  m^  toitared  heart. 

Before  1  sees  this  final  interview. 

[As  he  turns  to  yo  oui^  he  is  fne€  by  MiLA,  who  enters  with 
a  bouquet  in  her  hand  and  9karis  back,  aiarmed,  on  seeing 
hiTn, 

Ha,  Mila,  still  with  the  acewtomed  gift ! 
MiLA  (with  embarrassment).  My  Lord! 
Count  (taking  the  bouquet).  What  brilHa&cy,wlmt  ehanning  tintst 

They  grow  choice  flowers  in  the  MarenmBi,  girlP 
Mila.         Sir,  my  betrothed— 
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Count.  Oh,  BeppoP    A  good  yotitib. 

MiLA.         Oil  no ! 

Count.  LuigiP 

Mi  LA.  ^o,  sir. 

Count.  How,  another  ? 

His  name  is — ^Ah,  well,  well,  I  see  ^oq  blush. 

But,  Mila,  have  a  care.    Not  yet  sixteen, 

And  with  a  secret !     (Adde.)    Heavens !    What  fire  is  here ! 

(Aloud)  When  girls  are  silent,  'tis  becaose  they  love. 

\_A9id«,  ana  crossing  to  lefl* 
This  lily  never  bloom'd  in  the  Maremma, 
These  flowers  were  by  no  rustic's  hand  arranged. 
Perhaps  they  hide  some  letter  P    No !     But  stay. 
Have  I  not  somewhere  heard,  that  in  the  East 
Flowers  are  disposed,  by  rules  well  understood. 
To  bear  the  secret  messages  of  love  P 
I  charge  these  flowers  with  mine. 

[^JSmptiet  the  contents  of  a  phial  on  the  bouquet*. 

Heavens,  what  a  look ! 
Pray,  let  me  have  my  flowers,  my  lord  1    They'll  &de. 
I  never  saw  more  beautiful. 

Indeed 
I  had  to  travel  for  them  muiy  a  mile. 
You  are  not  angry,  sirP 

Angry  P    Oh  no, 
At  such  sweet  thoughtfulness  how  could  I  be  P 
Take  back  your  flowers. 

Oh  thanks ! 
[_Ske  is  about  to  smell  to  them  when  the  Count  snatches 
them  from  her. 

On  second  thou^its 
I  will  mysdf  present  them  to  the  Countess. 
Go,  child,  ana  say  that  I  await  her  here. 
Oh,  thanks,  my  lord,  this  is  so  kind  of  you !     \_Exit  Z. 
Count  (alone).  They  are  all  leagued  against  me,  yet  not  one 
Can  I  flad  open  to  assault,  not  one. 
Why,  even  this  girl,  I'vo  had  her  dogg'd  in  vain. 
There  is  a  general  compact  to  betray  me. 
So  near  the  goal,  I  feel  my  purpose  fail. 

\_Looking  at  the  bouquet. 
Poor  flowers  !    The  tears  lie  heavy  on  your  leaves. 
Weep  on,  weep  on,  for  ye  shall  work  her  doom. 
"No,  let  her  live !    I  will  destroy  them.    Yet 
Perdiance  they  are  a  present  m>m  kis  hand 
Perchance  he  cull'd  them  for  her  yesterday 
And  though  he  did,  what  matter  P    Such  a  death 
Were  much  too  crueL    Let  me  hence ! 
Flavio  (appearing  at  centre  door).  Are  you 

Alone,  my  lord? 
Count.  Speak  low ! 

Flatio  (advancing).  One  of  our  people 

Has  just  come  in,  who  tells  me  that  he  saw 
Near  Civitclla,  at  the  break  of  day, 
A  troop  of  cavaliers,  ail  aim'd,  vqpon 
The  march  to  this  chatena. 
Count  (aside).  Ha,  is  it  so  F 

Her  father  hero  already ! 

Striking  off 
By  a  cross  path,  he  has  headed  tkem  an  hoar 
Or  more. 

'Tis  well  ]    An  hour  P    That  will  suffice. 
Ah,  I  forgot.    One  of  the  party  sent 
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A  bunch  of  flowers  to  Mila,  who,  no  doubt. 
Expected  them. 
Count.  Ha,  flowers  P    {Aside.)  'Tis  he,  'Tis  he ! 

Father  and  lover  both  arrayed  against  me. 

[IbFLAVIO. 

Gro  And  this  man,  and  bid  him  wait  for  me.      \_Ex%t  Yi^ltlo, 
Count  (alone).  And  so.  Count  Tolommei,  you  would  fain 

Surprise  us ;  but  you'll  And  us  on  the  watch. 

Now  to  prepare  to  give  you  fitting  welcome ! 

\^Place8  the  bouquet  on  the  table,  and  exit  through  door 
in  centre, 

Enter  Mila  and  Countess. 
Mila.         How  !  no  one  here  P    Gone !  and  my  flowers  P    What  shame ! 
Countess.  Mila,  IVe  told  you  not  to  blame  the  Count. 

He  sufi*ers  at  the  least  as  much  as  I, 

Without  complaint.    It  makes  him  wayward,— moody. 
Mila.         And  so  he  wreaks  his  humours  upon  us. 
CouNTBSS.  Hush !    Not  a  word  against  him !    Once  for  all 

Remember  that  he  expiates  with  me 

My  fault,  and  not  his  own.    Forget  not  this. 

My  girl,  and  in  some  future  day,  when  we 

Have  left  this  castle,  never  to  return. 

Should  some  dark  legend  on  its  walls  be  traced. 

And  men  speak  evil  of  him,  let  your  voice 

Be  raised  in  his  defence.    Oh,  then  repeat 

This  secret  of  my  life,  and  for  my  sake 

Protect  my  lord  and  his  good  name  from  wrong ! 
Mila.         For  vour  sake  P    Well,  I  will  obey.    But  ne'er 

Shall  fraud  or  force  make  me  accuse  you,  madam. 
Countess.  No  more.    I  suffer  somewhat  less  to-day ; 

I  do  not  seem  to  need  your  arm's  support. 

My  spirits  are  more  cheerful,  and  I  long 

To  look  upon  the  sky.  [Approaches  the  window. 

How  beautiful ! 

Ye  spreading  pines,  ye  old  primeval  oaks. 

And  thou,  calm  lake,  the  mirror  of  the  sky. 

How  fair  ye  are  !    What  fragrance  from  the  earth. 

As  from  an  altar  heap'd  with  flowerets,  steams  ! 

And  yonder  sea,  that  stretches  far  away. 

Its  deep  blue  fading  in  a  silver  line ! 

I  love  and  bless  thee,  thou  fair  Tuscan  land. 

And  yet  I  own,  another  place  it  is 

To  wnich  I  fain  had  spoke  my  last  farewell. 

Hear  me,  kind  heaven,  show  it  these  eyes  once  more, 

That  so  my  sunset  may  reflect  my  dawn ; 

Though  but  a  moment,  ^rant  me  yet  to  see 

My  own  sweet  native  soil.    My  prayer  is  heard ! 

Is  this  the  murmur  of  my  childhood's  stream. 

Laving  the  long  hair  of  tne  willows  P    Hush ! 

My  garden's  balmy  breath  salutes  my  cheek  1 

Yes,  yes,  it  is  no  dream !    What  joy  to  tread 

This  velvet  sward  again !    Who  spoke  of  dying  P 
Mila.         Oh,  my  poor  mistress  ! 
Countess.  Castle  of  my  sires. 

Grand  even  in  ruin !    War  lias  scathed  thy  front. 

And  o'er  the  scars  of  thy  proud  battlements 

The  i^  and  the  jasmine  tnickljr  creep. 

See,  Mila,  see  the  white  swans  in  the  fosse. 

The  towers  reflected  in  the  trembling  waves. 

And  yon  old  man.    It  is  my  father !    Hark, 

He  calls  to  me.    I  come.     Who  dares  restrain  me  P 

Know  you  it  is  my  father  P    Let  me  go  1 
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My  father !    Ah,  these  bars  I    Where  am  I  then  P 

What  dream  was  this  P    Ah  me,  death  comes  so  slowly ! 

[MiLA  assists  her  to  the  couch. 

What  have  I  said  P    Nay,  child,  dry  up  your  tears  I 
MiLA  {observing  the  bouquet  on  the  table). 

No,  let  me  weep !    But  look,  here  are  my  flowers ! 
CoUKTESS  (taking  the  bouquet  in  her  hand). 

See  how  unjust  you  were !    *Tis  plain  he  left 

Your  gift  for  me,  and  will  no  doubt  return. 

You  cannot  think  how  kind  he  used  to  be, — 

With  what  a  proud  timidity  he  watch'd 

My  every  wisn,  and  hover'd  round  my  path ! 

And  yet,  when  yielding  to  my  father's  wish, 

And  his  assiduous  cares,  I  wedded  him,  ^ 

Like  you,  I  trembled  in  his  siffht.    He  knew 

A  childish  fancy  had  forestall'd  my  heart, 

And  well  can  I  divine  the  bitter  pangs 

This  knowledge  must  have  caused  him.    But  at  first 

He  was  so  tender,  so  forbearing,  kind. 

That  day  by  day  he  grew  into  my  heart. 

Displacing  thence  my  early  girlish  dream. 

One  day  you'll  learn  this  sweet  and  serious  care. 

This  grave  imperious  charm,  this  holy  bond. 

Where  love  is  mingled  with  respect  and  awe. 

But  tell  me,  child,  where  did  you  And  these  flowers  P 

How's  this !    You  hesitate  P 
MiLA.  I  was  forbid — 

But  what  of  that  P    What  have  I  to  conceal  P 

(Aside.)  And  yet  I  vow'd !     Tell  her  I  must ! 

(Aloud)  Know,  then, 

One  day,  as  I  was  walking  by  myself 

Down  by  the  river,  on  the  opposite  bank 

I  spied  a  flower  so  lovely,  I  resolved 

To  have  it ;  so  I  bared  my  feet,  and  stepp'd 

Into  the  stream,  when  all  at  once  a  man 

Sprung  from  the  thicket  and  stood  full  before  me. 
Countess.  A  robber  P 
MiLA.  No,  a  man  of  noble  air* 

Countess.  Proceed. 
MiLA.  For  whom  these  flowers  P  he  said.    I  answer'd, 

Sir,  for  my  mistress !    Do  you  serve,  said  he, 

The  noble  lady,  whom  her  lord,  they  say P 

But  for  your  sake  I'll  not  repeat — 
Cottntess.  He  said  P 

MiLA.         What  we  all  know ;  and  what  is  more,  he  vow^d. 

No  saint  in  heaven  was  purer  than  yourself; 

And  though  a  stranger  to  you,  so  he  said. 

He'd  glatfly  die  could  he  withdraw  you  hence  ; 

A  thousand  questions  ask'd  he,  with  an  air 

So  tender ! — 
Countess.  You  replied  P    You  stay'd  to  hear  P 

MiLA.         How  could  I  else  P    He  spoke  to  me  of  you. 

Besides,  he  had  my  slippers  in  his  hand. 

Which  I  had  taken  ofi^tb  cross  the  stream. 

You  smile — but  could  I  go  with  feet  all  bare  P 

Well,  in  a  word  he  would  not  let  me  part 

Till  I  had  promised  him  to  come  again. 

To  meet  hun  there  the  Tuesday  a&rward. 
Countess.  Ah,  foolish  girl!    That  is  to-day. 
MiLA.  It  is. 

Countess.  You  will  not  go  P 

MiLA.  I  have  but  just  returned. 
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He  met  me  as  I  went,  arm'd  head  to  foot, 

And  gave  this  nosegay  to  me.    How,  my  lady. 

Do  you  reject  it  P 
Countess  (aside).  Woe  is  me !  I  die. 

MiiiA.  The  very  thing  he  dreaded.    If  their  beauty 

Surprise  your  mistress,  were  his  veiy  words. 

And  she  suspects  you,  not  a  word  of  me, 

I^or  of  forgcAi^en  mends,  but  tell  her  this. 

That  she  may  crush  them  not  beneath  her  feet. 

These  flowers,  the  present  of  a  stranger's  hand. 

Bloom 'd  in  her  father's  gardens  y ester  mom. 
Countess.  My  father,  do  you  say  ?  Oh  blessM  gift ! 

I  may  then  press  them  freely  to  my  heart. 

Inhale,  without  a  bluah,  their  sweet  perfume ! 

My  father's  gardens !  Oh,  my  soul  revives ! 

These  lovely  flowers !   Bemember,  if  I  die. 

That  I  would  have  them  near  me  in  the  tomb. 

Look  at  this  golden  broom,  this  dazzling  rose ! 

Heaven  has  sown  beauty  wide  through  every  land. 

But  underneath  no  other  skies,  methmks. 

Shall  one  behold  such  gardens,- half  so  fair. 

As  those  that  bloom  around  my  father's  hsJls. 

This  smilax  must  have  drunk  my  own  dear  stream ; 

They  used  to  praise  its  dark  enamell'd  tints 

Agamst  my  cheek,  its  ooral  tendrils  twined 

Among  my  dusky  tresses.    Put  it  on. 
MiLA.         No,  place  it  on  a  brow  more  flt  to  wear  it. 
Countess.  (While  Mila  is  enga^d  in  adjusting  the  flowers  in  her  hair. 

Would  you  beUeve,  my  girl,  that  far,  far  hence, 

Hearts  have  been  found, — thank  heaven  !  not  often  found, — 

So  soil'd  and  stain'd  by  the  polluting  air. 

And  weariness  of  cities — men  so  vile. 

And  women,  too,  alas !  sometimes — who've  mix'd 

Poison  with  the  pure  perfume  of  a  flower  P 
Mil  A  (aside).  Poison !  Great  heaven !  This  deadly  palcness" 

ISncUches  the  nosegay  from  the  hana  of  the  Countess.  The 
Count,  who  has  entered  a  short  time  btfore,  advances  and 
takes  it  from  Iter, 

Ahl 
Count.       What  is  the  matter,  Mila? 

(Smells  to  the  bouquet.)  I  rejoice 

To  find  you  Stirling,  madam.    (To  Mila.  You  may  go. 

We  would  be  private  ^ith  your  mistress  here.        lExit  Mixa. 
[Count  restores  the  bouquet  to  the  CouKTXSS,  wko  throws 
it  hastily  down  upon  the  table. 
Count.       It  is  enough  my  hand  has  touch'd  the  flowers. 

To  make  you  cast  them  firom  you  with  disdain. 

Your  pardon  1 
Countess.  Ever  this  tazcaatic  tone  P 

You  do  me  .wrong,  my  lord,  most  heavy  wronf . 

What  are  the  flowers  to  me  when  you  are  by  r 

Your  eyes  with  sorrow  wan  are  all  I  see. 

In  them  I  read  the  pangs  that  rack  your  heart. 

Seek  in  them,  oh  in  vain !  some  glimpse  of  joy. 

Ah,  to  rekindle  that — one  gleam,  but  one — 

Chase  with  my  words  ihe  Irouble  from  your  brow. 

Calm  for  one  day  the  agonies  I  cause, 

I'd  give  my  life — alas  !  I  would,  I  would ! 
Count.       Madam,  I  doubt  it  not.    Death  is  your  hc^. 

Even  now  you  deck  yourself  to  welcome  hun. 

Daily  and  nightly  you  hold  converse  with  him. 

On  him  bestow  the  charms  that  make  you  fair; 
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The  tomb  for  you  ib  but  a  bed,  no  more, 

Fragrant  with  flowers,  and  wooing,  wh^  yon  yearn 

To  sink  into  a  long  luxurions  sleep. 
Countess.  Ah  no,  my  lord,    life,  even  when  bitterest,  is 

A  tyrant  whom  we  lore,  although  he  wounds. 

Oh,  with  what  rapture  would  I  cling  to  it. 

Would  but  your  anger  yield  to  my  despair. 

If  trusted,  loved,  as  once,  my  days  roll'd  on 

Betwixt  my  father  and  yourself  m  peace. 

When  you  condemn  me,  Nello,  you  forget. 

Till  this  grief  found  me,  I  was  but  a  chud. 

Speak  but  the  wish,  I  am  ready  to  live  on. 
CouKT.       Oh  say,  resign'd  to  bear  a  life  you  loathe  I 

No,  Pia,  no,  you  die  without  regret. 

Clasping  your  secret  to  your  h€«rt— oold,  calm. 

Too  proud  to  sullv  my  name  or  your  own. 

But  all  too  fuU  of  his  for  mine  to  find 

The  sorriest  comer  there !  What  is  the  world. 

What  sunshine  or  our  weary  life  to  yoa  P 

You  look  to  find  a  better  world  beyond — 

Oh,  I  am  jealous  of  the  heavens  themselves ! 

A  world  where  I  shall  never  meet  you,  for 

Within  its  limits  I  may  never  come ! 
Countess  (rising).  You  fright  me,  Nello.    What  wild  words  are  these  ? 
Count.       So  death  but  pa^  us,  you  will  tnnile  on  death.       \Sits  down  L* 
Countess  (going  up  to  kim),  Nello,  this  frenzy  drives  me  to  despair. 

Come  forth  from  these  black  labynnths  of  doubt, 

Hend  from  your  eyes  this  curtain  of  thick  night. 

And  recognise  your  wife  for  what  she  is. 

I  am  not  what  your  tortured  fancy  paints. 

Living  I  suffer — sufSsr  if  I  die. 

Death,  as  I  see  it  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

Is  blank  to  me  as  life,  and  as  unlovely. 

Yet  would  you  pardon— oh  yes,  would  you  once 

Forgive  the  wrong  so  bitterly  atoned. 

Oh,  now  you  might  enamour  me  of  life. 

By  giving  me  an  aim,  a  proud  desire, 

A  hope,  howe'er  remote,  to  win  you  back. 

Then,  Nello,  then,  oh  I  should  fear  to  die. 

How  sweet  a  task  it  were  for  you  and  me. 

Bravely  to  tread  this  new  path  side  by  side. 

Each  cheer 'd  by  each,  and  oearing  each  our  load. 

Which  every  dfay  should  lighten  in  the  joy 

Of  the  returning  dawn  (^golden  hours. 

So  cheer'd,  the  heart  woukl  falter  not,  nor  fail. 

And  we  might  fiad  again—- 
Count.  No  more,  no  more ! 

(Aside)  Oh,  how  her  words  oofnfoimd  me !  Who,  to  hear, 

To  see  her,  but  most  deem  her  pnre  from  guile  P 

(Aloud.)  And  so  my  crudity — my  £dl  dengns. 

Might  in  your  ^ty  be  redeem'd  at  last? 

Oh,  could  I  hope  for  that ! 
Countess.  I  see  your  thought ; 

That  this  should  be,  to  you  seems  fadeless,  wild ; 

I  own  it  hard,  yet  not  impossible. 

Eor  one  who  bears  a  nome  knightly  name 

To  hide  him  in  a  pestilential  waste. 

To  kill  a  wife  Hiere,  is  an  act  abhorr'd, 

And  mark'd  for  infamy  by  all  mankind : 

Yet  on  this  victim  of  a  jeakms  rage, 

Sis  victim,  with  a  softer  eye  can  look. 

Passion  so  erring,  soch  dark  frenaied  thoughts 
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Deserve  her  pity,  who  hath  caused  them  all ; 

j^nd  when  this  man,  blameless  till  then,  and  brare. 

Who,  if  he  fell,  by  love  was  hurl'd  from  high. 

Led  back  by  love,  regains  his  former  self. 

Stoops  for  forgiveness,  begs  to  be  beloved* 

Then 

Count.  Then? 

Countess.  Oh  then,  in  some  far  distant  spot 

For  these  twin  hearts  are  blessings  yet  in  store. 
Count.       And  in  this  pilgrimage  you'd  follow  me  P 
Countess.  I  would ! 
Count.  You,  could  find  courage  for  the  task ! 

But  he,  this  lover — ^he,  who,  mask'd  in  night. 

Held  parley  with  you  at  your  balcony. 

He  whom  your  silence  shields  from  my  revenge. 

Shall  he,  I  pray  thee,  bear  us  company  P 

[Countess  covers  her  face  with  her  hands;  the  CovvT  coti' 
tinues  pacing  up  and  down  the  chamber  as  he  speaks. 

This  phantom  who  makes  haroc  of  my  deep. 

This  man,  whose  hand,  perchance,  I've  clasp'd  in  mine. 

This  mask,  that  vanish'd  in  the  shapeless  night, 

But  lefl  a  stinging  whisper  in  mine  ear. 

Which  murmurs  evermore,  *  She  loves  thee  not  V 
Countess.  Nello ! 
Count.  Who  at  this  very  hour,  belike. 

Boasts  of  his  triumph  'mongst  his  wassail  friends. 

And  drowning  my  dishonour  in  his  cups, 

Completes  the  revel  with  his  mistress's  name ! 
Countess.  Nello !  [Falls  fainting  at  his  feeU 

Count.  Good  heavens!  What  have  1  done P 

\JEk.aises  her,  and  places  her  on  the  couch  R, 
Countess.  Fear  not, 

I  am  dying,  Nello ;  this  blow  is  the  last. 

Yet  is  there  something  I  would  say  before 

I  die  ;  heaven  knows  it  is  the  very  truth. 

My  sole  crime  was  this  fatal  interview. 

Granted  in  pity  to  importunate  prayers. 

It  was  the  Jewell  to  that  childnood's  love. 

Whose  story  I  have  told  you 

Count.  Then  it  was P 

Countess.  The  object  of  that  love  of  early  years. 

The  heart's  first  dream,  which,  for  a  time,  despite 

Myself,  disputed  its  command  with  you. 

Weaken'd  by  absence,  it  was  waning  out 

Before  my  gratitude  for  all  your  care. 

When  his  return,  unlook'd  for — fear,  surprise. 

Oh,  I  was  wrong !    Yet  all  he  ask'd  was  this. 

To  see  me  but  a  moment,  to  receive 

A  sentence  less  relentless  from  my  lips, 

A  farewell  less  unkind — the  heart  needs  such ! 
Count.       Sentence  P    Farewell  P    What  proof  have  I  of  that  P 
Countess.  The  oath  I  swear  in  this  my  dym^  hour. 

These  lonely  walls,  these  iron  bars,  yourself! 
Count.       What  surety  have  I  in  these  iron  bars  P 

Can  love  not  force  them  in  a  thousand  ways  P 

Lacks  he  a  messenger — ^a  bird  wiU  serve. 

An  arrow,  or  a  nosegay  waft  his  l^le. 
Countess.  I  understand  your  meaning.    Be  it  so ! 

I'll  not  defend  myself.    Yet  one  word  more ! 

Look  in  my  face ;  then  say,  if  you  read  there 

The  traces  of  disloyalty  and  shame  ! 
Count.       No,  no,  guilt  never  spoke  in  tones  like  these 
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I  feel  your  words  are  trae,  and  I  believe  them. 

Deaf  to  all  promptings  else.    That  look,  that  yoioe, 

Snspicion  cannot  live  within  their  sphere. 

Oh,  could  you  know  how  lone  this  ntmgry  heart 

Has  waited,  Pia,  for  one  word  of  thine. 

How  all  its  golden  dreams  came  rushing  back 

At  one  sweet  gleam  of  kindness  in  your  eyes ! 

Then  at  your  feet  I  was  content  to  live, 

Or  die — 1  cared  not,  if  'twere  pity,  duty — 

You  loved  me,  Pia — ^loved,  ana  1  was  happy. 

My  watchful  tenderness  had  won  your  soul. 

When  this  man  came- 
Countess.  He  could  not  alter  me. 

Count.       Say,  then,  what  made  you  countenance  his  suit  ? 

Emboldened  by  your  silence,  he  hopes  on. 

Believes  you  love  him — 
Countess.  As  a  sister  might.. 

Count.       Too  much  for  me,  and  not  enough  for  him  I 
Countess.  He  looks  for,  hopes  for  nothing  more,  I  swear. 

Did  I  not  know  ne  holds  your  honour  dear, 

Dear  as  my  own,  I  shoula  abhor  the  man 

I  now.  perforce,  must  pity  and  respect. 
Count.       By  heavens,  I  long  to  see  him  more  and  more ! 

But  this  true  squire,  this  brother,  this  tame  slave 

Of  duty,  has  made  shipwreck  of  my  life, 

To  black  perdition  hun'd  my  soul,  and  I 

Will  not  believe  you,  madam,  till  your  lips 

Beveal  the  caitifiTs  name.    Your  life  and  mine 

Depend  upon  that  word.    Do  you  consent  ? 
Countess.  No  ! 
Count.  If  I  vow'd  I  should  forget  this  name. 

That,  undivulged,  thus  tortures  me,  or  if 

Oblivion  were  impossible,  should  swear 

To  crush  all  thoughts  of  vengeance  in  my  heart  ? 
Countess.  Alas,  alas ! 
Count.  For  mark,  this  mystery  would 

Make  me  suspect  my  very  brother's  self. 

He  came  once  to  Sienna.    Ha,  you  smile ! 
Countess.  I P    Oh  sweet  heavens ! 
Count.  And  why  not  he,  as  well 

As  any  other  man,  or  rather  he  P 

Oh,  I  grow  mad !    G-ods !  whom  would  I  not  kill. 

That  I  might  fling  his  heart  down  at  your  feet. 

And  say,  *  'Tis  his  !* 
Countess.  That  name,  my  lord,  my  tongue 

Shall  never  speak.    ILevenge,  with  all  your  race. 

Is  native  in  tne  blood,  and,  though  you  swore 

By  every  holiest  vow,  a  day  womd  come, 

"When  words,  oaths,  all  would  fail  to  curb  your  hand. 
Count.       Ah,  how  you  love  this  man ! 
Countess.  Love  P    I  would  save 

Both  from  a  crime. 
Count.  And  make  a  double  victim 

Countess.  Would  I  might  fall  the  only  sacrifice. 

And  by  my  death  redeem  another's  life ! 
Count.       And  whose  that  other's  P    His  alone,  ay,  his ! 

Mock  me  no  more !    I  read  it  in  your  soul, 

Tis  some  base  churl  you  shroud  up  from  my  wrath, 

Shame,  and  not  love,  puts  gyves  upon  your  tongue, 

Shame  to  have  stoop'd  to  a  debasing  choice. 

My  rival's  name — 
Countess.  Is  peer,  sir,  to  your  own. 
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And  were  my  life  now  to  begin  anew, 

I  would  desire  no  better,  nobler  name ; 

Por  he  that  bears  it  bears  a  soul  as  hip^h 

As  his  proud  titles,  which  wero  worthless  else. 

Brave,  out  the  terror  of  his  foes  alone, 

Ecspecting  my  position,  sir,  and  yours. 

Bearing  his  sorrow  meekly,  he  would  ne'er. 

Like  a  foul  spider,  have  enmesh'd  his  prey 

Within  his  coils  in  loathsome  nook  obscure. 

To  gnaw  it  slowlj^,  surely,  noiselessly. 

Lover  or  spouse,  if  love  luid  warped  his  brain 

To  murderous  thoughts  against  his  mistress,  he 

Had  slain  her  by  one  open  blow,  not  slunk 

Accomplice  of  the  vaporous  pestilence ! 
Count.       My  wrath  shall  make  thee  tremble ! 
Countess.  Tremble  P    I» 

A  daughter  of  the  Tolommei  ?    Oft 

Our  ancestors  have  met  in  battle  gripe ; 

When  did  they  quail  before  each  other's  frown  P 

Their  sinews,  sir,  are  yours — their  heart  is  mine ! 

Slay,  but  no  outrage !    Take  such  vengeance  as 

Befits  your  lineage.    My  life  is  yours, 

To  expiate  my  fault,  if  fault  it  be. 

Destroy  the  spirit's  mansion,  how  you  will. 

But  save  its  mistress  from  indignity. 

Urge  me  no  more ;  I  bear  unto  my  grave 

That  name,  nor  you,  nor  any  one  shall  know. 
Count.       Defend  your  lover,  madam,  to  my  shame ! 
Countess.  Count  della  Pietra,  I  defend  your  wife ; 

Against  yourself  defend  your  honour — mine. 

But  I  am  weak,  ill,  suffering — ^most  imfit 

Longer  to  urge  a  parley,  which  but  serves 

To  quicken  wounds  that  rankle.    What,  beside, 

Would  it  avail  me  P    The  disguise  is  dropped. 

And  the  conditions  of  the  bargain  clear : 

Die,  or  denounce  the  object  of  your  hate ! 

My  choice  is  made.    Death !    'Tis  already  near. 
Count.       False  to  the  last !    I  look'd  for  nothing  less. 

Madam,  but  one  word  more,  and  I  have  done. 

Your  father — 
Countess.  My  father ! — 

Count.  Hearing  vague  reports 

Of  what  you  suffer — sufferings  charged  on  me. 

But  ignorant  of  the  story  of  my  wrongs— 
Countess.  Is  coming  P 
Count.  Ay,  to-day. 

Countess.  My  father!    I 

Shall  see  him — ^he  may — ^And  to  you,  my  lord, 

I  owe  this ! 
Count.  See,  I  hold  his  letter  here. 

Countess.  Thanks,  thanks,  my  lord !    I  was  unkind,  ungrateful. 
Count.       Less  than  you  think ;  for  these  same  tardy  thanks, 

They  are,  in  sooth,  but  little  due  to  me. 

Within  an  hour  your  father  should  be  here. 

But  mark  me,  madam,  he  or  I  must  die. 

You  shall  not  see  him. 
Countess.  How!   KotseehimI  "Who 

Shall  step  between  the  father  and  his  child  P 
Count.       Death,  that  even  now  sits  darkly  in  your  eyes. 
Countess.  Who  told  you  what  my  sufferings  are  P 
Count.  My  heart. 

That  shares  them— my  blood  iced  in  my  veins  like  jours, 

By  the  same  poison ! 
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Countess. 

Count.  Mine! 

Mine,  in  these  flowers  my  hate  suspected. 
Countess.  How  ! 

These  flowers  P    Just  Heaven !  I  hare  deserved  my  fate. 

Oh  yes !     *Tis  death  indeed.    When  hope  had  dawn'd—  ; 

My  father — 
Count.  Listen !    You  may  see  him  still— 

You  still  may  live  to  nurse  his  filing  years. 
Countess.  Ah,  you  deceived  me,  then  P 
Count.  No,  madam,  no ! 

But  my  resolve  gives  way  before  your  anguish. 

The  hand  that  dealt  the  wound  can  heal  it  too : 

This  perfume  (holding  out  a  phial) — 
Countess.  Give  it  me ! 

Count.  Live  for  your  father ! 

'Tis  his  command.    Hark  to  that  warlike  air. 

The  Tolommei's  March ! 
Countess.  The  air  I  loved. 

O  yes !  I  would  live  still  1    Give  me ! 

[GrrcMps  the  phial,  and  is  about  to  smell  to  it. 
Count.  His  name  P 

Countess  {pushes  away  the  phial). 

Never !  lIHes. 

Count  (drawing  his  sword). 

Dead  with  her  secret !   Dead !    My  vengeance  foQ'd ! 

Now,  then,  to  sell  my  life  dear  at  the  least ! 

My  brain  reels  roimd ;  my  arm  is  powerless !    Ho, 

Flavio! 

Flavio  {enters  hastily). 

My  lord,  your  people  have  thrown  down  their  arms. 

Count  Tolommei — 

Admit  him !    Let  him  come ; 

He*ll  find  his  daughter  with  her  bridegroom  here ! 

[Falls,  and  dies  at  the  feet  of  the  Countess. 


Count. 
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RAIN!  rain!  rain! — nothing  but 
rain!  All  the  ditches  full  of 
water,  and  the  partridges'  eggs  hope- 
lessly immersed !  The  poor  draggled 
parent  pair,  scrambling  half-way  up 
the  hedge  bank,  crouching  amongst 
the  dank  rotting  grass  and  orambles, 
ruefully  gazing  at  the  wreck  of  their 
paternal  and  maternal,  and  of  owr 
first  of  September  hopes!  Poor 
little  wee  tnings,  with  bits  of  egg- 
shell sticking  about  them,  paddlmg 
along  theplashy  high-roads,  squashed 
by  every  fat  farmer's  gig  and  hig- 
gler's cart,  their  parents'  natural 
feelings  too  utterly  washed  out  by 
the  eternal  drizzle  to  make  them 
take  the  trouble  of  looking  for  an 
addled  ant's  esg  or  watery  fly 
(drowned,  possi  wy,  the  week  oefore 
last)  for  liieir  gaping  and  staggering 
offspring :  everything,  in  short,  ren- 
dering it  a  dead  certainty  that  on 


the  'next  first*  we  shall  have  no- 
thing rising  before  us  but  barren 
pairs  or  pluffy  cheepers. 

Such  were  the  miseries  reported 
to  us  by  the  head-keeper,  in  a  min- 
gled state  of  grief  and  ale,  last  June; 
and  too  truly  have  his  expectations 
been  fulfilled.  Who  has  shot  any- 
thing this  year !  *  Seven  men  laying 
hold  of  the  skirts  of  one  partriage,' 
to  escape  the  disgrace  of  a  bl^ik 
day! 

Alack  and  well-a-day !  for  want  of 
sport,  let  us  fall  back  on  the  *  plea- 
sures of  memory,'  and  dream  of 
what  has  been.  As  we  are  not  to 
have  any  sport  in  England  this  year, 
let  us  go  abroad  for  one  day. 

Does  any  one  know  Herr  Troster, 
that  *  fat  knight  of  the  castle,'  broad 
in  the  shoulder,  still  broader  in  the 
*  beam,*  radiant  of  visage,  with  every 
capillary  of  his  handsome,  honest 
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face  tingling  and  glowing  with  glo- 
rious Kaucnthaler  wine?  Has  no 
one  of  all  our  up  and  down  Rhine- 
steaming  countiymen  ever  met  him, 
disporting  himself,  like  a  convivial 
porpoise,  at  his  iron-grey  brother- 
m-law's  in  the  Rhine-gau,  not  a 
hundred  stunden  from  the  entrance 
to  the  beautiful  and  almost  unknown 
WisperthalP  or  standing  in  the 
quaint  old  court-yard  of  his  own 

*  hostelrie,'  all  mighty  oaken  beams, 
and  wine  tuns,  and  narrow  windows, 
like  the  illustrations  of  Der  Lied 
von  der  Glocke  ? 

How  cool,  and  yet  how  rosy  he 
looks,  under  his  press  of  white  can- 
vas jacket,  clean  shirt,  and  what 
brother  Jonathan  calls  *  pants* ! — 
easy  and  cool,  curling  out  gracefully 
about  the  bows,  like  an  eighty-four 
gun  ship  under  full  sail.  He  needed 
no  Brahminical  straw  girt  round 
his  portly  person  to  tell  him  when 
he  nad  enough ! — a  three-inch  rope 
would  not  have  prevented  his  having 

*  yet  another  bottle  !* 

I  fell  in  with  the  worthy  Herr  in 
this  wise : — Stopping  at  Sitz-Bad 
one  summer,  and  oecoming  slightly 
bored  there,  I  struck  up  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  government  school- 
master, or  *  spracn-lehrer* — *  speech- 
teacher,*  as  he  delighted  to  be 
called :  a  man  of  feeble  body,  and 
not  much  stronger  mind,  who  in  his 
mellow  moments  (which  were  not 
rare)  was  always  lamenting  his  hard 
fate,  as  exemplified  in  his  having 
married  a  *  Bauer  miidchen*  (who, 
by  the  bye,  was  a  good  woman,  and 
kept  him  in  most  excellent  order ; 
so  excellent,  in  fact,  that  his  very 
soul  was  not  his  own)  instead  of 
waiting  for  some  beautifiil  Eng- 
landerinn  or  rich  Russian  princess, 
for  either  of  whom  he  had  ready 
prepared  an  car-splitting  and  tooth- 
fracturing  German  ode.  This  ode 
he  read  to  me  one  evening  after  a 
light  supper  of  cold  boiled  trout, 
a  rhuile,  and  of  course,  as  in  duty 
bound,  I  admired  it  exceedingly, 
and  compared  it  to  every  eflbrt  of 
the  Teutonic  lyre,  from 

Anna  Mariecben  wo  gehest  du  bin  ] 

up  to 

Bekrantz  mit  Laub ! 

My  admiration  having  warmed 
his  heart,  he  introduced  mc  to  Herr 
Truster,  his  great  patron,    as    an 


Echter  Englander,  in  whom  there 
was  no  g[ui&  whatever,  and  gave  me 
such  a  high  character  to  that  Teu- 
tonic Falstaff,  that  I  got  leave  to 
fish  in  a  little  stream  &at  trickled 
through  the  meadows  dose  by,  on 
the  condition,  however,  of  paying 
for  the  trout  I  bagged:  an  agree- 
ment which  was  carried  out  satis- 
factorily to  both  parties,  by  sending 
the  '  haus-madchen'  up  to  the  great 
hotel  every  evening  with  the  con- 
tents of  my  creel ;  and  the  '  happy 
return*  was  duly  handed  over  to  my 
stout  friend,  to  his  unmitigatea 
satisfaction. 

Indeed,  so  delighted  was  he  with 
the  bright  silver '  gulden'  I  managed 
to  exh'act  from  his  stream — in 
which  he  himself  was  wont  to 
popjoy  in  a  very  aboriginal  man- 
ner— ^that  one  fine  day  ne  invited 
me  to  join  in  a  great  shooting  expe- 
dition he  had  organized,  over  a 
manor  on  which  he  had  the  right  of 
sporting,  and  (as  I  found  out  after- 
wards) over  certain  other  manors 
on  which  he  had  not  that  same ;  in 
short,  to  take  my  pastime  with 
others,  as  far  as  we  could  without 
being  stopped.  As  it  fell  out,  we 
were  not  stopped,  which  made  me 
suspect  that  sundry  semi-military 
foresters  had  received  a  quiet  hint 
that  good  wine  might  be  had  literally 
for  a  song,  not  a  hundred  miles  from 
my  worthy  entertainer's  wirths- 
cliafb. 

Hoping  and  expecting  not  so 
much  sport  as  fun  and  novelty,  I 
borrowed  a  gun — a  regular  pop^im, 
good  enough  at  twenty-five  yards  in 
a  gunmaker's  yard,  but  of  very  little 
use  in  the  field ;  locks  infamous,  of 
course;  laid  in  a  mighty  stock  of 
powder  and  shot,  the  grains  of  one 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  the  other, 
and  •  retired  for  the  night,'  as  the 
novels  say. 

Some  time  before  davlight  I  was 
aroused  by  the  clatter  or  a  mitraille 
of  gravel  against  the  windows,  de- 
livered in  unsparing  handsfuU  by 
Herr  Troster,  who  I  firmly  believed 
in  my  drowsy  wrath  to  have  at 
least  two  near  and  dear  relations  in 
the  '  plumbing  and  glazing  line,'  so 
anxious  he  appeared  to  smash  the 
glass ;  and. 

Up  I  rose,  and  donn*d  my  clothes^ 
Did  up  the  chamber  door, 

and  went  out  into  the  moming. 
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How  often  in  one's  lifetime  does 
one  see  a  really  ^we  morning  ?  Ho- 
race Walpole  declares  that  he  should 
not  know  seven  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing if  he  were  to  see  it,  and  I  really 
am  not  surprised.  No  two  mornings 
are  alike.  If  you  get  a  bright  brassy 
fine  early  morning,  you  are  bitten 
to  death  by  the  gnats  and  grey  flies 
till  eight  or  nine  o'clock,  and  then 
drencned  to  the  skin  for  the  rest  of 
the  day ;  and  if  you  are  going  to 
have  anything  like  fine  weather, 
everything  is  dank  and  steaming, 
chilly  and  clammy,  with  the  trees 
and  bushes  looking  as  cheerful  as 
a  posse  of  Irish  peelers  who  have 
been  still-hunting  all  night  in  a 
moss. 

An  utterly  dank  steamy  morning 
was  it  when  I  appeared  before  Herr 
Troster,  whose  rosy  close- shaven 
face  gleaming  through  the  mist 
would  have  done  very  good  duty 
for  a  London  November  sun.  Civi- 
lities (and  yawns)  exchanged,  we 
proceeded  on  our  way. 

It  was  very  melancholy  *  all  out- 
side.* Sluggish  wreaths  of  vapour 
filled  up  the  valley  below,  marking 
the  twistings  and  turnings  of  the 
little  stream,  and  hanging  lazily  on 
the  oak-woods.  All  was  silent  and 
sleeping  as  we  passed  through  the 
village,  except  tne  *  too-whoo'  of  a 
dissipated  owl  on  the  hill  above  us, 
and  the  chirping  of  the  crickets  in 
the  baker's  shop.  No!  decidedly 
no! — 

Up  in  the  morning's  no  for  me. 
Up  in  the  morning  early. 

That  is  to  say,  not  in  wooded  and 
comparatively  low -lying  countries, 
or  by  river  sides.  Neither  beasts, 
fishes,  nor  birds  (barring  ducks),  are 
worth  looking  after  in  the  very 
early  morning  in  such  situations. 

Up  amongst  real  mountains,  or  by 
the  cliff-girt  sea,  though  even  there 
not  always,  it  is  quite  another  thing. 
Depend  upon  it,  that  for  one  really 
beautiful  *  dawn,'  we  have  a  dozen 
beauti^  eves. 

So  through  the  mist  and  mire  we 
plodded  on,  drearily  enough,  past 
the  great  grey  Gast-haus  at  this 
early  hour  fast  asleep  —  we  might 
almost  have  heard  the  kellners  snor- 
ing —  past  the  plashing  Brunnen, 
80  gay  and  sparkling  in  the  after- 
noon, surrounded  by  seedy-looking 
•old  ladies,  supposed  to  be  princesses, 
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and  ancient  warriors,  riband -be- 
decked, with  white  hair  and  jet 
black  moustachios — now  so  steamy 
and  sloppy,  like  the  waste-pipe  of  a 
common-place  factory  engme— past 
the  broken-down  wall  of  the  old 
schloss,  through  the  dripping  wet  belt 
of  fir-trees,  invariable  companions  of 
three  Cockney-German  residentzes* 
out  of  every  four — then  along  the 
hollow  slaty  road,  gradually  ascend- 
ingto  the  nigh  table-land. 

We  were  neither  of  us  very  cheer- 
ful or  talkative  in  the  misty  morn- 
ing, in  spite  of  the  grand  sport 
which  (we  hoped)  ^wais  in  store  for  us. 
The  truth  is,  gentle  reader,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  which,  by  the 
bye,  I  rather  doubt,  that  the  worthy 
lierr  and  myself  had,  in  Meltonian 
phrase,  *Come  to  grief  the  previous 
afternoon.  He — the  Herr  Wirth — 
had  asked  me  down  to  his  mighty 
cellar,  to  try  all  the  varieties  of  the 
renowned  Kauenthaler,  and  had 
carried  "with  him  a  long  glass 
tube,  a  candle,  and  a  wine-glass 
into  that  temple  of  Bacchus.  Arrived 
there,  he  had  cunningly  extracted 
the  bungs  from  the  casks,  and  in- 
troducing the  tube  into  the  aperture, 
brought  up  by  craftily  sustaining  the 
thirty-five  miles  of  atmosphere  on. 
his  fore-finger  nail,  about  a  glassful 
of  golden  nectar.  How  often  he  re- 
peated this  feat  I  know  not  now, 
though  possibly  I  did  at  the  time, 
but  somehow  or  another  the  tube 
slipped  into  the  deepest  cask,  and  I 
broke  the  wine-glass,  and  Herr 
"VYirth  tumbled  over  the  candle,  and 
somebody  stole  the  cellar-steps — at 
least,  we  could  not  find  them  in  the 
dark ;  and  I  think  that  at  last  we 
both  fell  asleep,  and  slept,  as  far  as 
I  can  remember,  very  peaceably, 
till  a  door  opened  just  over  our 
heads,  and  Frau  "Wirthin  appeared 
in  the  doorway,  with  the  level  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  streaming  in  on 
one  side  of  her  portly  person,  and 
demanded — 

'  Heinrich !  in  Gottes  Namen  was 
der  Henker  machen  sie  so  lang  im 
Keller?' 

As  vulgar  little  boys  say,  'we 
caught  it,'  and  possibly  we  deserved 
to  '  catch  it ;'  but  ever  since  that 
memorable  afternoon  I  have  felt 
perfectly  convinced  that  the  fungi  de- 
veloped and  nourished  by  the  alco- 
holic exhalations  of  numerous  wine 
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caf^ks  generate  miasmata,  producing 
the  moBt  disturbing  and  deleterious 
olFccts  on  the  human  cerebrum.  Let 
the  sanitary  reformer  look  to  it ! 

So,  all  things  considered,  we  were 
not  ver}'  cheerful  at  first ;  but  when 
the  mist  got  higher  and  the  day  got 
brighter,  and  particularly  after  we 
left  the  first  little  dorf,  we  felt  quit© 
lively. 

And  pray  in  what  manner  did  the 
first  little  dorf  contribute  so  much 
to  the  re-establishment  of  your 
wonted  joviality,  gentlemen  sports- 
men? 

J^ever  you  mind,  gentle  reader; 
but  whatever  it  was,  we  felt  much 
better  after  it,  and  trudged  up  the 
deep  shaly  road  like  giants  refreshed, 
though  our  spirits  were  sadly  damped 
now  and  then  by  the  horrible  smell 
of  the  rotting  potato  patches  about 
the  village.  Lp  a  little  higher,  and 
out  we  came  on  to  the  fiat  table  land, 
spreading  out  before  us  for  miles, 
parched  and  arid ;  dotted  hero  and 
there  with  little  groups  of  poverty- 
stricken  wood  and  mud  hovels, 
huddling  closely  together,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  half  supported,  and 
perhaps  more  than  half  warmed,  by 
the  mighty  heap  of  manure  piled 
round  them ;  seemingly  within  ten 
minutes'  walk,  but  with  two  or  more 
deep  ravine-like  valleys  inten'cning, 
merely  marked  by  a  slight  furrow 
trendmg  towards  the  Rhine,  or  by 
the  tops  of  the  lofty  beeches  that 
grew  on  their  sides. 

Tlie  harvest  was  all  in,  so  there 
was  nothing  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  our  walk.  Here  and  there  an 
aged  Avrinkled  crone,  of  some  thirty- 
five  or  thereabouts,  might  be  seen 
pottering  alK)ut  some  i)et  patch  of 
turnips  or  kolilrabi ;  but  there  were 
no  men  ;  thev  were  all — where  the 
deuce  were  they  ?  and  where  arc 
they  always  in  that  part  of  the 
world?  One  never  sees  them  at 
work  in  the  fields  after  ploughing  is 
over,  and  not  always  then.  One 
might  as  well  look  f(^r  a  yonnrf  \\o- 
man,  nothing  female  being  ever  seen 
between  thirteen  and  thirty,  which 
is  decidedly  an  *  ancient  age'  in  those 

*  agricultural  districts.' 

IS'o  cheerful  fannhouse,  with  its 
walls  covered  Mith  roses,  and   its 

*  misses's*  well-kept  emerald  turfed 
flower-garden  before  the  door;  no 
sparkling    alder  -  shadowed    brook. 


with  the  cows  standing  mid-leg  in 
the  clear  water,  enjoying  the  cool 
green  shade,  with  the  swallows 
whisking  and  dipping  about  them  ; 
no  farm-boys  taking  their  sleek 
brown  horses  out  to  the  half- 
ploughed  stubbles;  nothing — ^not  a 
sound,  not  a  sight^bird,  beast,  or 
tree — to  put  one  in  mind  of  an  Eng- 
lish fanmng  country ;  all  fiat,  bare, 
and  brown.  Let  new-fashioned 
farmers  grumble  as  they  like  about 
hedgerows  and  hedge  timber,  the 
want  of  them  makes  a  country  look 
terribly  dreary. 

It  is  true  that  the  wild  blue  peaks 
of  the  '  Eifel'  far  away  before  us, 
and  tho  warmer  tinted,  well  wooded 
heights  of  the  Taunus  range  behind 
us,  gave  a  certain  'quaintness'  to 
the  landscape ;  but  there  was  a  want 
of  incident  that  made  it  terribly 
weary-some  even  to  one  well  used  to 
the  Wiltshire  side  of  Assheton 
Smith's  country. 

But  hungry  men  are  never  good 
judges  of  scenery ;  and,  convinced  of 
this,  wo  hurried  on  towards  the  next 
dorf,  from  which  indistinct  sounds, 
betokening  great  conviviality,  were 
borne  towards  us  on  the  morning 
breeze.  Soon  reaching  it,  and  jump- 
ing over  a  low  mud  wall  into  an 
orchard  of  stunted  apple-trees,  we 
found  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our 
party. 

Oh  my  friends!  my  friends! 
what  necessity  was  there  for  your 
*  getting  yourselves  up'  in  that 
insane  manner  ?  Who  shall  describe 
you?  Your  leather  gaiters,  with 
mighty  buckles  and  straps,  half  way 
up  your  legs,  stout  enough  to  turn 
the  tusk  of  the  oldest  b«ir  in  the 
Eifel.  Your  eccentric  caps— your 
guns,  with  broad  worsted  belts  and 
tassels,  always  in  the  way — ^your 
curiously  contrived  mechanisms  to 
prevent  your  guns  going  off  aed- 
dentally,  and  which  never  seemed 
to  have  any  efiect  till  the  moment 
you  tugged  at  the  trigger!  "Why 
could  you  not  go  out  partridge 
shooting,  oh  most  quiet  of  doctors 
and  Goveroment  ofiBcials,  without 
dressing  for  Der  EreischOts,  and 
sticking  long  knives  in  your  girdles  P 

W^o  were  received  with  endless 
hurrahs  and  wild  '  lorie-lielie'  dio- 
russes;  and  without  further  ado, 
one  having  authority  plunged  into 
a  mighty  pannier,  and   extnetod 
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therefrom  a  cold  roast  infant  pig, 
that  would  have  gladdened  the  heart 
of  Ho-ti,  —  always  the  standard 
thing  on  these  occasions,  endless 
yards  of  bread,  and  an  infinity  of 
bottles,  with  the  gleaming  topaz- 
coloured  wine  peering  through  their 
sides.  The  breakfast  was  quickly 
spread  under  the  flat-topped  apple- 
tree,  and  enjoyed  as  anything  in  the 
breakfast  Hue  can  only  be  by  men 
who  have  had  an  eight  or  ten  mile 
walk  before  getting  it.  The  *  zuk- 
ker,*  as  Devonians  love  to  call  it, 
was  perfect ;  and  when  our  wolfish 
and  silent  meal  was  over,  I  sup- 
posed, from  the  haste  with  which  it 
was  discussed,  that  we  should  be  in 
action  immediately.  Not  a  bit  of 
it!  Every  man  set  in  to  sing  as 
hard  as  he  could,  and  sang  well  too, 
thanks  to  his  early  training — quaint 
chorusses  following  every  verse, 
'  zuch-heisas  tralla  lallas,'  and 
*  schnappoe  schappidoes,'  getting 
perfectly  bewildering  —  the  wine 
passing  pretty  freely  meanwhile. 
Considering  what  *  time  of  the 
morning*  it  was,  I  am  sure  any 
gentleman  with  the  slightest  regard 
for  his  legs  would  have  been  per- 
fectly justified  in  declining  to  shoot 
'rabbit  and  cock  over  beagles'  in 
close  cover  with  U3,  for  that  day  at 
least. 

I  think  very  few  Germans  are 
what  we  should  call  *  thorough 
sportsmen ;'  they  positively  revel  in 
tne  idea  of  a  day's  hunting  or 
shooting,  they  write  the  best 
'  sporting'  songs  in  the  world,  and 
certainly  sing  them  better  than 
any  other  people ;  but  (possibly  to 
their  honour)  be  it  spoken,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  sport  itself  that  they 
care  so  much  about.  Too  happy  in 
escaping  but  for  one  day  in  the 
season  from  the  thraldom  of  beauro- 
cracy,  and  loving  nature  for  its  own 
sake,  they  enjoy  a  day's  shooting  as 
much,  or  perhaps  more,  than  anyone 
else :  but  fittle  matters  it  to  them  how 
many  head  are  bagged ;  they  plunge 
into  the  fresh,  fine  country  as  into 
a  bath,  and  positively  wallow  in  the 
'caller  air.*  At  last,  having  got 
through  every  song  in  our  *  Yagd-lied 
Buch,*  chorusses  and  all,  we  got 
Tftider  weigh,  each  one  slinging  his 
fancy  game-bag — worked  in  Berlin- 
wool  Dy  his  ladie-love — over  one 
shoulder,  and  his  gun  over  the  other^ 


and  girding  himself  about  with  his 
tasseiled  powder-horn  and  shol- 
pouch,  sallied  forth. 

The  dogs  (shade  of  Sancho !  sudi 
dogs!)  scampered  and  ran,  and 
fought,  and  scratched  their  fleas,  as 
if  the  idea  of  scent  had  never  crossed 
their  canine  intellects.  Possibly 
bored  by  the  singing,  which  they 
had  (imj  accomjpanied  by  dismal 
howls,  they  rejoiced  in  their  free- 
dom, and  gambolled  before  us.  We, 
their  soi-disant  masters,  formed  into 
line,  and  on  reaching  the  first  bit  of 
scrubby,  stubble,  prepared  resolutely 
for  action. 

We  advanced  for  some  time  with- 
out meeting  with  any  signs  of  the 
enemy,  the  dogs  caracoled  and 
barked,  and  the  men  sung,  and 
smoked,  and  'yodled,*  seemingly  de- 
termined to  give  the  birds  a  hint 
that  they  were  coming.  Suddenly, 
in  the  midst  of  an  exquisitely-exe- 
cuted chorus, — 

"With  noise  and  flutter,  up  did  rash 

a  covey  of  birds  from  a  patch  of 
kohlrabi,  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  before  us.  To  say  *  we 
fired  at  them'  would  be  saying 
nothing.  The  entire  line  kept  up  a 
well-sustained  fusillade  fr^m  both 
barrels  for  a  minute  or  two  at 
least. 

I  have  heard  or  read  that  French 
officers  considered  the  'rolling  fire 
from  the  face  of  a  British  column' 
the  most  deadly  thing  they  had  ever 
met  with  in  the  course  of  their  ex- 
perience, which  was  pretty  exten- 
sive. This,  however,  was  not  the 
case  with  us.  I  do  not  know 
whether  our  fire  was  not  rolling 
enough,  or  whether  the  face  of  our 
column  shut  its  eyes  when  it  fired, 
or  whether  the  enemy  was  too  hr 
off,  but  somehow,  we  killed  nothinK» 
not  even  one  of  the  dogs,  whidi 
rather  surprised  me.  Whether  that 
bob-tailed  cur  who,  placing  his 
caudal  appendage  between  his  legs, 
went  straight  home  across-countiy, 
enlivening  his  journey  with  dismal 
howls,  was  'peppered,*  or  merely 
disgusted  with  our  style  of  shooting, 
I  know  not ;  he  went  his  way,  and 
we  continued  ours. 

The  enemy  having  fled,  or  *  flown,* 
we    celebrated   our  bloodless    yio» 
tory  with  more  '  Zuch-heisasasaa 
Hdloah    Trallallas!'     and   before 
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long,  came  into  action  again.  The 
birds  were  scarce  and  wild, — not 
much  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  rumpus  we  made ;  but  still,  by 
steadily  pursuing  the  rolling-fire 
system,  one  came  down  now  and 
then,  and  ^reat  was  the  squabbling 
and  reioicmg  over  it!  though  the 
•spolia  generally  consisted  of  a 
head,  a  tail,  and  a  pair  of  wings,  all 
the  intervening  substance  being  shot 
into  '  thin  air.'  Still,  it  had  been  a 
bird,  and  that  was  something. 

I  soon  got  tired  and,  to  say  the 
truth,  rather  alarmed  at  this  style 
of  sporting,  and  hinted  to  my  stout 
friend  that  the  best  thing  we  could 
do  would  be  to  *  lose'  ourselves  in- 
continently, and  have  a  little  sporting 
on  our  *  own  hook.*  We  soon  ac- 
complished our  object,  and  leaving 
our  mends  marking  their  way  over 
the  plain  by  fire  and  smoke, 
managed  to  pick  up  a  few  stray 
birds  and  a  hare  or  two.  But  the 
mid-day  heat  soon  became  so  in- 
tense, that  we  were  obliged  to  '  shut 
up.'  My  fat  friend  cast  himself 
down  upon  the  hard-baked  ground, 
and  I  nestled  beside  him  to  get  a 
little  of  his  shadow,  both  of  us 
thirsty  and  baked  as  the  ground 
itself. 

Alas !  here  was  no  sturdy  under- 
keeper  with  a  York-keg  filled  with 
mighty  ale  slung  over  his  shoulder, 
to  minister  to  us  in  our  distress ;  no 
bright  little  rivulet  tinkling  over  the 
clear  granite  gravel,  in  and  out 
amongst  the  long  purple  heather,  to 
serve  as  a  dilutent  to  our  *  wee  drap- 
pie  ;*  no  sturdy  farmer  stalked  out,  Ins 
ncart  warmed  by  his  mightv  dinner 
and  post  prandial  pipe,  lialloing  to 
'Bessie'  to  brinff  out  a  *  joo^  o*  yil ;' 
all  was  dry,  and  brown,  ana  thii-sty 
as  the  Zahara  itself,  the  occasional 
faint  chirp  of  some  half-baked  grass- 
hopper, or  the  electrical  snai>ping  of 
the  dwarf  furze-pods,  making  one 
feel  hotter  than  ever.  Our  friends 
Boon  announced  their  approach  like 
Christian 

Mit  Eauch  und  Dampf, 

and  in  a  few  moments  we  were  all 
re-united,  in  still  fewer  we  were  all 
discussing  the  remains  of  the  break- 
£ut,  and  gurgling  the  amber  wine 
out  of  the  'long-necks'  which  had 
been  brought  up  by  a  posse  of 
ragged  peasant  boys. 


Light  German  wine  is  not  wortk 
the  drinking  after  it  crosses  the 
channel : — Closes  its  flavour — can't 
stand  the  sea  voyage — must  be  doc- 
tored !  Bah !  Just  have  three  or 
four  hours'  shooting  in  England  or 
Scotland,  either  if  you  like,  under 
such  a  sun,  and  over  such  a  dry, 
burnt  up  expanse  of  stubble  as  that 
over  which  we  had  been  stumbling 
since  breakfast,  and  then  try  a  bottle 
of  pure  grape-blood ;  not  your  bran- 
died,  burnt  sugared,  and  brown 
papered  port  and  sherry,  but  pure, 
simple,  fermented  grape  juice ;  and 
then  abuse  pure  Khine  wine  if  yon 
have  the  conscience ! 

Would  whiskey — ^would  sherry — 
would — with  deep  respect  be  it 
spoken — would  even  real  'strong 
beer,' brewed  by  the  most  particular 
of  Wiltshire  farmers — ^nave  pro- 
duced half  the  fun  that  those  poor 
half-dozen  of  green  bottles  did 
amongst  usP  We  called  it  by  no 
name,  we  bullied  not  for  *  laeb- 
frauenmilch,  Wurtzburger-stein,'  or 
the  produce  of  the  *  l)ummheit8- 
hausen  Hofkeller ;'  it  was  a  fact,  a 
reality,  and  merely  named  from  the 
year  of  its  birth,  honest  '  Zwei  und 
veirziger  Weisse.'  Thank  heayen, 
it  was  light  and  good  1  The  effects 
of  a  quart  or  two  of  strong  beer  on 
the  joking  powers  of  our  part^ 
would  have  oeen  dreadful!  As  it 
was,  the  jokes  rolled  out  as  thick 
and  heavy  as  a  ship's  cable,  and 
some  of  them  almost  as  loi^! 
Time-honoured  puns  from  the 
Fliegende  Blatter — strong  stories  of 
Ober  and  Unter  —  Forsters  —  and 
slightly  improper  ballads  about  their 
woodland  adventures,  streamed  out 
one  after  the  other ;  and  not  until 
the  last  morsel  of  the  small  porker 
had  been  discussed,  and  the  last 
'long  neck'  drained  to  the  very 
dregs,  did  we  weigh  anchor. 

Good  hearted,  straightforward 
fellows!  rejoicing  in  their  short 
holiday — revelling  in  their  momen- 
tary burst  of  freedom,  with  no  one 
to  spy  and  tell  —  everything  they 
said  and  did,  they  chorussed  man- 
fuUy- 

Nur  wo  die  Gemsen  spriiigeii 
Kann  man  von  die  Freiheii  singoi, 

and  refreshed,  they  bent  their  steps 
towards  a  part  of  the  country  which 
promised  them  a  httle  sport  moro 
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suited  to  their  habits  and  inclina* 
tions  than  the  hardbaked  stubbles 
over  which  they  had  been  trying 
their  tempers  and  boots  all  the 
morning. 

Though  the  table-land  on  which 
we  had  spent  the  early  part  of  the 
day  seemed  at  first  sight  almost 
boundless,  yet  a  short  German  mile 
towards  the  Khine  it  began  to  dip; 
and  though  here  and  there  great 
sheets  of  table-land  kept  up  the  ge- 
neral appearance,  deep  gullies  ran 
through  it,  sometimes  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  or  more  in  breadth,  with 
steep  sides,  and  level,  plashy  bot- 
toms, swarming  in  winter  with  wood- 
cocks and  snipes  ;  their  sides  clothed 
with  well-grown  beech-trees,  all 
running  down  towards  the  larger 
valleys  that  carried  the  used-up 
blood  of  the  country  into  that  great 
vein,  the  Bhine. 

Down  these  we  went,  beating  and 
brushing,  forcing  our  way  through 
the  thick  coppice  of  the  sides,  and 
trampling  thousands  of  purple  autumn 
crocusses  in  the  rich  moist  bottoms ; 
swishing  throu|jh  the  rank-smelling 
beds  of  monkshood ;  and  shooting 
nothing — seeing  nothing  to  shoot. 

At  length,  reaching  a  thick  patch 
of  stunted  beech,  lying  on  the  slope 
of  one  of  the  little  valleys,  it  was 
determined  to  beat  it  out  secundum 
artem.  The  mass  of  men  went  into 
the  little  valley  below,  and  I  was 
left  at  the  post  of  honour  *  a-top.* 
After  a  iew  minutes*  shouting,  yell- 
ing, and  clapping  in  the  distance, 
out  bounced  a  whacking  brown  fox, 
and  carrying  his  brush  gallantly,  he 
made  a  straight  line  across  country. 
I  gave  spasmodically  a  view  halloo, 
in  a  maimer  that  I  flattered  myself 
would  have  done  credit  to  the  oldest 
•  cover-lurker' in  Leicestershire;  and 
fancying  at  the  same  time  that  I  had 
given  these  Teutonic  yokels  a  lesson 
m  venerie  which  womd  open  their 
eyes  a  little.  To  my  astonishment, 
up  they  came,  with  haggard  faces 
and  hurried  steps,  asking  all  manner 
of  insane  questions  at  once:  'Had 
I  shot  myself? — had  I  gone  mad  ? — 
had  I  seen  a  wolf,  a  bear,  a  boar,  or 
the  devil  himself? — was  I  much 
hurt? — where  was  he  gone? — and 
what,  in  the  '  name  of  the  hangman,' 
was  heP'  Naturally  taken  rather 
aback  by  all  this,  I  explained,  with 
due  humility,  that  I  had  viewed  a 


fox,  and  had  greeted  him  after  the 
manner  of  my  country.  Like  most 
men  who  are,  or  suppose  themselves 
to  be,  in  advance  ot  their  a^e  and 
position,  I  was  disbelieved  and 
mildly  sneered  at.  It  was  strongly 
hinted  that  a  proletaire  like  myself 
was  positively  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequences of  finding;  himself  face  to 
face  with  an  animal  which  (as  was 
well  known)  was  reserved  by  tho 
haughty  nobles  of  Britain  for  their 
exclusive  hunting  and  eating:  and 
at  last,  utterly  abashed  by  the  tor- 
rent of  words,  I  entreated  them  to 
return  to  their  stations,  and  give  me 
another  chance  of  retrieving  my 
character,  devoutly  hoping,  and  in- 
deed expecting,  that  it  there  were 
another  fox  in  the  cover,  he  would 
have  the  good  sense  to  take  a  hint 
from  the  noise  we  had  been  making, 
and  quietly  double  back  oa  the 
beaters.  However,  fortune  was 
against  me,   and  scarcely  had  the 

*  treibers'  recommenced  their  yell- 
ings,  when  out  boimced  another 
'Reineke,*  not  twenty  yards  from 
me,  and  for  the  first,  and  I  hope  for 
the  last  time  in  mj  life,  I  felt  my 

*  brow  burning  with  the  brand'  of 

*  ViUpicide.'  .  However,  when  in 
Turkey,  do  as  the  Turkeys  do  (they 
would  have  done  so  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, doubtless) ;  and  raising 
a  feeble  whoo-hoop,  I  soon  had  tho 
whole  line  round  me  again,  wonder- 
ing at  my  good  luck,  and  condoling 
with  me  over  the  supposed  nervous- 
ness which  had  deprived  me  of  the 
glory  of  shooting  two  foxes  in  one 
day. 

They  were- certainly  right.  Foxes 
must  be  killed  somenow,  and  himt- 
ing  in  that  country  is  perfectly  out 
of  the  question;  but  still  one  did 
not  like  the  idea  of  the  thing. 

Our  next  *  noble  game,'  as  we  went 
down  the  wooded  side  of  the  ravine, 
were  two  or  three  wretched  squir- 
rels, which  were  knocked  off  the 
branches  and  bagged  in  triumph; 
7U)t  by  me,  I  am  happy  to  say ;  out 
at  last,  seeing  the  way  the  game  was 
going,  I  got  resigned.,  and  made  up 
my  mind  to  shoot  everything  I  came 
across,  from  a'  tom-tit  to  a  tinker's 
donkey. 

I  really  had  had  no  idea  of  the 
existence  of  such  beautiful  forest 
scenery  in  Germany  as  that  in  whick 
we  soon  found  ourselves,  so  different 
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from  tlio  woarisome  pine  forests, 
with  the  ground  covered  with  the 
dead  brown  needle  leaves,  and  the 
trees  standing  so  closely  together, 
and  so  like  each  other,  that  one  can- 
not see  twenty  yards  on  any  side, 
or  find  the  way  back  when  the 
beaten  path  is  left  for  the  same 
distance.  Here  the  beech-woods 
were  perfect;  the  emerald  green 
mossy  turf,  relieved  in  patches  by 
the  rich  brown  'moss-flowers,*  if 
one  may  call  them  so ;  with  the  pure 
ffold  green  liglrt  filtering  through 
Sie  dancing  leaves,  made  me  think 
more  of  Shakspeare  and  Shelley  than 
of  Schiller  ana  Heine. 

Outburst  the  singing  mania  again, 
and  every  man  roared  at  tlie  top  of 
his  voice, — 

SinJ  uTisre  mattcn  Glie<ler 
Vom  Soniien-glanz  erhitzt. 
So  legen  wir  uns  uieder 
Wo  frischea  Wasser  spritzt, 

Wo  Zephyrs  sanftes  Blasen 

Ber  S(mne  Glanz  besiegt, 

Ba  schlaft  nan  auf  dein  Rasen 
Hit  Anmuth  eingewiegt  1 

But  the  outburst  was  of  shorter 
duration  than  usual ;  everybody  was 
getting  rather  tired,  a-nd  we  were 
gradually  getting  nearer  the  great 
object  of  the  &y, — the  covers  in 
which  we  expected  to  find  roe-deer. 
Already  one  nad  been  reported  at  a 
Tast  distance  by  some  of  the  party, 
—feeding,  and,  indeed,  evidently 
moving.  But  having  been  stalked 
with  vast  circumspection  andtrouble, 
and  after  much  scratching,  and 
creeping,  and  swearing,  the  sup- 
posed roe  turned  out  to  bo  an 
artistically-disposed  scarecrow,  and 
the  ambitious  yager  returned,  per- 
spiring and  blasphemous.  Nothing 
daunted  by  our  companion's  failure, 
we  pressed  on  to  the  thickest  part  of 
the  beech- wood,  and  were  soon  dis- 
posed in  a  row  down  the  centre  drive, 
in  regular  battue  fashion.  I  found 
xnyseu  with  only  one  man  in  sight, 
on  my  right  hand,  a  thick  screen  of 
birch  coppice  before  me,  and  the 
elaty  bed  of  a  winter  stream,  now 
diy  as  an  oven,  on  my  left.  Hap- 
pening to  look  towards  my  right- 
nand  neighbour,  it  seemed  that 
something  was  going  wrong.  I  did 
not  like  his  looks ;  he  handled  his 
piece  like  a  crow-keeper ;  he  had  a 
naif-unhappy,  half-determined  way 
of  flourismng  his  gun  about,  that 


augured  badly  for  the  safety  of  my 
legs.  One  can  tell  in  a  moment 
from  the  way  a   man  handles    his 

fun  or  his  billiard-cuo,  whether  he 
nows  how  to  use  them  or  not.  I 
called  to  him  to  know  if  there  was 
anything  the  matter.  *Not  yet; 
but  Hans  Somebody  had  seen 
or  heard  a  boar  somewhere  about 
here,  last  winter,  and  it  was  possible 

'    What  was  possible  I  never 

heard,  for  at  the  same  moment,  out 
bounced  a  fine  roe  from  the  leafy 
screen  before  us,  and  took  the  drive 
at  a  bound.  My  nervous  friend  ex- 
ploded— ^I  can  hardly  say  fired— 
Doth  barrels  at  the  same  moment, 
and  the  roe  crashed,  apparently  un- 
hurt, through  the  underwood ;  but 
at  the  same  instant,  from  the 
thicket  before  us,  there  arose  a  yeD, 
followed  by  such  a  burst  of  unearthly 
bowlings  and  lamentings,  that  1 
fancied  at  the  moment  liiat  the  roe 
was  an  '  alte  Hexe,'  and  that  she  had 
been  hit.  We  remained  pallid  at 
our  posiB,  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
beaters  approached,  bearing  one  of 
their  companions,  who  ezdaimed 
that  'it  was  all  out  with  him,' 
and  lamented  being  cut  off  in 
his  youth  (he  was  not  much  more 
than  sixty)  most  piteously.  On  ex- 
amination, however,  it  appeared  that 
the  extent  of  the  mischief  was  the 
receipt  of  a  good-sized  buck-shot 
just  below  the  Knee ;  and  by  the  aid 
of  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a 
liberal  appUcation  of  that  true  *  poor 
man*s  plaster,'  '  small  ehange,  he 
was  soon  as  lively  as  ever. 

Instead  of  being  at  all  abashed  at 
his  clumsiness,  my  friend  seemed 
rather  elated  at  having  hit  some- 
thing, and  glorified  himself  over  the 
mar^'cUous  shooting  powers  of  his 
gingerbread  pop-gun.  Happening 
to  glance  my  eye  towards  him  after 
the  beaters  had  returned  to  their 
posts,  I  saw,  to  my  intense  horTor^ 
that  he  was  loading  with  ball,  in 
order  to  ensure  '  a  kill'  at  his  next 
chance.  Horrified,  as  I  said  before* 
I  entreated  liim  to  desist ;  bat  he 
onljT  grinned,  and  continued  ham- 
mering. Flesh  and  blood  could 
stand  no  more,  and  pointing  my  gun 
at  him,  I  swore  by  '  all  the  powers/ 
that  if  he  did  not  get  out  of  sight 
and  shot  round  the  comer,  I  should 
feel  obliged  to  give  him  such  a  dose 
of '  No.  6'  as  would  spoil  hia  shoot- 
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inor  for  that  day  at  least.  Evidently- 
feeling  the  force  of  my  arguments, 
he  obeyed  with  alacrity,  and  left  me 
in  peace. 

Our  little  discussion  had  appa- 
rently been  heard  and  appreciated 
by  the  beasts  of  the  forest.  I  stood 
imder  my  tree,  straining  my  ears  to 
catch  the  warning  crack  of  a  rotten 
stick,  or  the  light  rustling  patter  of 
roe  or  hare  oyer  the  dry  leaves,  but 
nothing  came ;  and  leaning  against 
it,  I  tned  to  analyze  the  whispeiing, 
murmuring,  and  rustling  mass  of 
sound,  now  near  now  distant,  that 
filled  the  air,  and  rose  and  fell 
on  the  whisperings  of  the  evening 
breeze.  The  *  too-too-tooral-do'  of 
the  wood-nigeon  and  the  asinine 
laughter  of  the  wood-pecker  were 
old  friends.  The  litUe  brovm  mice 
scutded  about,  under  and  over  the 
fallen  beech  leaves,  cheeping  and 
saueeling.  The  lizards  on  the  bits 
of  hot  slate  in  the  dry  torrent  bed, 
chirrupped  their  appreciation  of  the 
warmth  of  the  settmg  sun  on  their 
plump  little  stomachs;  and  across 
the  path,  on  the  smooth  stem  of  a 
young  beech,  a  select  party  of  grass- 
noppers,  in  bright  green  and  scarlet 
jacKets,  were  scraping  away  most 
perseveringly,  apparently  for  the 
amusement  of  a  gigantic  beetle  with 
long  recurved  antenn®,  who  stood 
heiS  downwards  before  them,  either 
enjoying  the  concert,  or  meditating 
which  of  the  performers  would  make 
the  best  supper.  A  pair  of  great 
brown  hornets,  an  inch  and  a  half 
long,  wheeling  round  my  head, 
broke  in  upon  my  reverie,  and 
warned  me  off.  Taking  the  hint, 
I  was  just  turning  to  move  to  an- 
other tree,  when  a  slight  rustling 
made  me  give  a  glance  towards  the 
thick  beedi  screen  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  path,  and  I  found  myself 
face  to  face  with  a  roebuck  just 
drawing  back  to  make  his  spring 
across  the  ride.  I  do  not  know 
which  was  the  most  astonished ;  but 
he  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  that 


moment  was  his  undoing.  The  shot 
struck  him  like  a  ball  in  the  fore- 
head and  tumbled  him  head  over 
heels  backwards  into  the  coyer,  stoae 
dead. 

I  had  hardly  reloaded  when  an- 
other roe  bounded  across  the  ravine 
to  my  left,  not  quick  enough  how- 
ever to  escape  the  contents  of  bodi 
barrels,  which  struck  her  in  iihe 
head  and  side,  and  killed  her  as  in* 
stantly  as  her  partner. 

A  tew  minutes  after  the  driverB 
came  straggling  up,  hot  and  tired, 
and  our  httle  party  being  got 
together,  and  a  few  jokes  ex- 
changed in  good  fellowship  with 
our  DuUet-driving  friend,  we  were 
all  only  too  glad  to  troop  o£^ 
following  our  lengthening  shadows 
towards  our  airy  oreakfast  parlour 
under  the  flat-topped  apple-lree. 

We  had  a  fair  snow  or  game  con- 
sidering all  things.  £ignt  or  ten 
brace  of  partridge,  half  a  dozen 
squirrels,  one  fox,  three  roe,  black- 
birds and  thrushes  innumerable,  a 
leash  or  two  of  hares,  and  a  beater 
winged,  but  not  bagged.  All  the 
game  excepting  the  roe,  which 
were  taken  by  the  foresters,  was 
sold  by  a  species  of  aaotion,like  the 
fish  on  Hastings  bea<^  A  glass 
or  two  of  wine  went  roond,  and  as 
the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun  were 
peering  over  the  purple  peaks  of  the 
jBifel  our  merry  party  broke  up^ 
scattering  in  httfe  companies  of  twos 
and  threes  towards  their  homes. 
The  light  smoke  of  their  pipes 
streaming  steadily  up  in  the  calm 
evening  air,  and  the  chorusses  of 
their  songs  coming  fainUy  towards 
us  long  after  the  singers  had  fiided 
in  the  darkness.  Over  the  broad- 
backed  stubbles  my  fat  friend  and 
myself  trudged  homewards  in  the 
bright  moon-light,  as  tired,  gentle 
reader,  as  you  must  be  by  this  time, 
but  with  doubtless  more  agreeaUe 
impressions  than  you  are  likebf  to 
have  of  our  day's  shooting  in  Ger- 
many. 
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THE    TOAD'S    CURSE. 


THE  foUowinff  storv  fell  into  niv 
hands  on  the  death  of  a  jouufr 
German  friend.  He  was  an  inte- 
resting youth — full  of  all  wild  Ger- 
man fancies,  blending  together  the 
known  as  well  as  the  unknown  phe- 
nomeoa  of  mesmerism,  and  forming 
a  whole  of  physical  supematuralism, 
BO  to  speak,  which  would  require 
large  faith  to  refer  back  to  any  ad- 
missible proofs  of  magnetic  influence. 
When  I  asked  him  the  meaning  of 
the  adventure  which  he  named  the 

*  Toad's  Curse/  and  which  I  have 
translated  in  spite  of  its  improba- 
bility and  defective  keeping,  he 
shrugged    his    shoulders,     saying, 

*  Fate  or  mesmerism  !  transmigra- 
tion, if  you  will,  or  witchcraft  I' 
Then,  when  more  closely  pressed, 
he  added,  *  My  good  friend,  I  write 
tales,  not  dictionaries ;  if  the  public 
cannot  imderstand  my  meaning,  I 
will  not  condescend  to  glossaries  or 
paraphrases.' 

So  the  afiair  ended.  I  can  add 
nothing,  as  translator,  to  the  oracu- 
lar brevity  of  the  author.  The  tale 
may  be  one  of  mesmerism,  or  of 
mere  superstitious  fancy ;  it  may  be 
explained  by  the  higher  phenomena 
of  clairvoyance,  or  be  sent  into 
the  recesses  of  faded  fables.  I  know 
nothing  more  than  what  I  now 
give  to  the  reader,  who  must  inter- 
pret, according  to  his  own  mental 
fltate,  a  tale  which  might  have  been 
written  by  a  madman  equally  with 

a  scholar. 

*  *  *  * 

The  toad  had  got  as  far  as  the 
drawing-room  door,  where  it  hid  in 
the  white  sheepskin  mat,  like  a 
'  brown  russet'  m  the  snow.  Muff, 
the  poodle,  and  Tiny,  the  spaniel, 
were  as  nothing  to  it ;  they  might 
jbave  been  painted  toys  from  "NVur- 
tember^,  and  their  barks  nothing 
better  man  the  product  of  leather 
and  acoustics,  for  all  the  effect  they 
had  on  that  speckled  philosopher. 
Silence  and  immovabihty  were  the 
toad's  vital  characteristics,  andcanine 
patriotism  was  weak  against  reptilian 
mvasion.  It  sat  and  gravely  rumi- 
nated, while  the  do^s  pranced  and 
growled  till  they  fairly  panted:  a 
pliilosophic  indifference  wliich  a  few 
of  our  popular  leaders  might  imitate 
with  advantage. 


This  was  not  an  ordinary  beast : 
it  was  larger  than  conmion,  and 
had  a  more  witched  and  wicked 
look,  and  its  colours  were  brighter. 
and  its  jewelled  eyes  more  fiery. 
It  seemed  to  have  come  from 
a  forei^  land,  and  to  be  some- 
tliing  different  to,  and  more  myste- 
rious than,  the  ordinary  brown 
toads  of  a  European  garden.  A 
row  of  burning  spots  round  its 
throat  looked  like  living  carbuncles, 
and  the  splashes  of  colour  on  its 
broad  bact  seemed  every  one  a 
glancing  gem ;  its  flat  head  bore  a 
crescent-like  growth,  many-coloured, 
which  gave  a  singular  and  weird 
expression  to  the  reptile  face  be- 
neath ;  T^'hile  the  restless  eyes, 
sparkling  with  all  the  glory  of  Rreat 
diamonds,  had  the  power  of  load* 
stones  in  their  magical  fascination. 
It  might  have  been  a  toad  from 
fairy-land,  an  elfin  sport,  a  wicked 
gnome,  a  wizard  long  transformed ; 
it  might  have  been  a  creature  of  the 
mysteries  of  India,  a  waiter  at  the 
door  of  a  Peruvian  temple,  a  dweller 
in  the  emerald  mines,  or  the  guar- 
dian of  the  central  fire;  it  might 
have  been  the  denizen  of  all  mystic 
places,  and  the  product  of  all  super- 
natural powers,  rather  than  the 
common  oig  brown  toad  of  common 
weeds  and  grass.  It  would  have 
made  the  staple  of  a  hundred  tales 
by  Tieck,  while  Fouqu^  and  Hoff> 
mann  would  have  expanded  it  into 
something  more  wonderful  than 
Faust's  grim  dog.  Not  the  most 
prosaic  Bursch  who  ever  wore  blue 
spectacles,  and  insulted  thePhilister, 
would  have  overlooked  its  manrel- 
lousness ;  not  the  most  materialiBtic 
professor  would  have  dared  to  prag* 
matize  its  mystic  wonders.  £ren 
the  very  dogs  were  afraid  of  it,  and 
barked  as  much  from  superstitioa  as 
from  rage. 

Down  came  the  young  master,  son 
and  heir  of  the  house,  casting  aboai 
as  usual  for  something  whereon  he 
might  ex{)end  that  superfluous 
energy  which  was  his  own  misery 
and  the  torment  of  every  one  aboiat 
him .  He  had  more  than  once  nearly 
broken  his  mother's  heart  with  grief 
and  vexation  at  his  evil  ways,  and 
twice  had  roused  the  whole  village 
into  a  combined  conspiracy  against 
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his  freedom.  The  head  bailiff  had 
threatened  him  with  a  flogging  if 
ever  he  caught  him  in  his  orchard 
again,  and  the  schoohnaster  had 
publicly  expelled  him  from  his  school 
as  too  dangerous  and  too  turbulent 
to  be  suffered  there.  He  had  killed 
countless  cats  and  dogs,  lamed  in- 
numerable horses,  spoiled  multitudes 
of  cows  with  untimely  milking, 
driven  the  village  bull  mad  witn 
teasing,  and  created  a  dearth  among 
the  barn-door  population  which 
threatened  to  leave  the  country  des- 
titute of  eggs  and  poultry  for  a 
chicken  generation :  he  was  the  tor- 
ment of  the  neighbourhood — the 
great  public  grievance  of  Griindorf. 
Yet  Horace  Sommerling  was  not 
wholly  evil.  As  there  is  a  bri^t 
lining  to  every  cloud,  so  is  there  a 
virtuous  side  to  every  character. 
Unmitigated  black  may  do  very  well 
for  preachers  and  moralists;  it 
heightens  the  picture,  and  produces 

food  effects.  But  the  moralist 
nows  that  every  heart  contains  a 
germ  of  good,  which,  under  judici- 
ous management,  may  spring  up 
and  bear  a  rich  harvest.  Horace 
Sommerhng,  sane,  was  a  frank, 
loving,  brave,  young  hero ;  Horace 
Sommerling,  insane,  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  little  devil,  for 
whom  earth  was  too  narrow  and 
human  life  too  tame.  The  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  could  not  show 
a  truer  specunen  of  a  human  fiend 
than  that  strong,  bright,  blue-eyed 
Saxon  lad  when  his  blood  was  up ; 
no  court  held  anything  more  po- 
lished, no  convent  anything  more 
meek  and  loving,  than  the  same 
Saxon  lad  when  his  blood  was 
'down.*  But  the  mischief  was, 
these  intervals  of  quiet  were  so  rare ! 
His  calmness  was  of  the  most  fragile 
materials ;  it  did  not  last  the  life  of 
an  ephemeris.  A  vapour-wreath,  a 
puff  of  smoke,  a  mere  glance  of  the 
eye,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  Horace's 
virtue  fell  to  the  ground,  while  a 
very  tempest  of  passion  swept  by. 
You  were  always  on  the  edge  of  a 
volcano  with  him ;  never  safe,  never 
satisfied  that  the  cloudless  sky  would 
last  even  so  long  as  the  shadow  on 
the  hill  top.  Passionate  tears,  furi- 
ous exclamations,  the  writhings  of  a 
madman,  the  anger  of  a  wild  beast 
— these  were  \nk  natural  instincts 
and  constant  expressions  if  but  a 


feather  blew  the  wrong  way  for  his 
wishes.  The  family  doctor — he  was 
an  hy  dropathist — said  it  was  disease. 
So  it  might  have  been.  Heaven 
only  knows  where  disease  begins 
and  where  health  ends  in  any  human 
being ;  but  the  clear  skin  and  bright 
eye,  the  broad  chest  and  strong 
hmbs,  showed  no  outward  evidence^ 
at  all  events.  However,  the  dogma 
comfortedthe  mother;  who  thus  took 
part  of  the  cause  thereof  to  herself. 
He  had  no  other  fault  of  ma^tude, 
be  it  noted;  but  unhappily  this 
one  of  unrestrained  temper  proved 
more  than  sufficient  for  the  total 
destruction  both  of  his  peace  and 
his  virtue. 

The  dogs  were  making  a  deafen- 
ing uproar  when  Horace  rushed  tu- 
multuously  into  the  hall. 

*  Down,  Muff!  quiet.  Tiny !  have 
done,  you  beasts !  will  you  be  still, 
then,  you  devils  P*  and  the  young 
master  administered  a  kick  right 
and  left,  which  sent  the  brutes  yelp- 
ing to  his  heel;  but  they  snarled 
Elaintively  still;  only  they  knew 
im  too  well  to  venture  on  any  overt 
act  of  disobedience. 

At  first  the  boy  could  not  discover 
the  cause  of  all  this  uproar,  and  the 
dogs  came  in  for  a  second  beating 
for  having  started  a  false  scent.  At 
last,  searching  through  the  long 
fibres  of  the  mat,  he  unearthed  the 
old  toad,  as  he  held  his  solitary 
court  like  a  wicked  gnome  undergo- 
ing transformation  and  keeping  out 
of  the  way  of  recognition.  Horace 
saw  that  the  beast  had  very  bright 
eyes,  and  a  human  expression  in 
them,  and  that  its  skin  was  mot- 
tled in  a  pecuUar  manner,  more  rain- 
bow-hke  than  anything  else,  with  so 
many  colours  and  all  so  vivid !  And 
then  the  glowing  eyes!  how  they 
flamed  ana  stared!  and  the  burning 
crest — ^how  it  appeared  to  change  in 
the  changing  ught,  and  to  lairly 
breathe  and  pa^itate  with  life! 
And  how  large  the  brute  was,  seem- 
ing to  grow  bigger  and  bigger  as  he 
looked,  its  colours  coming  out  in 
tenfold  distinctness,  and  its  eyes 
getting  more  of  a  fiendish,  though 
still  a  human,  stare  in  them.  The 
young  head  elaborated  all  this,  and 
the  young  heart  began  to  beat  very 
fast ;  for  fairies  are  ugly  things  to 
deal  with,  revenging  themselves  how 
and  when  you   least   expect,  and 
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cominpj  do\ni  upon  you  in  all  manner 
of  i'omis  and  fashions  of  temptation 
to  do  evil.  However,  the  boy  was 
no  coward,  even  in  the  presence  of 
what  might  be — of  what  was,  in  the 
ea^rer  inductions  of  childhood— an 
encliantcd  toad. 

*  Ilish !  shu !  get  out  !*  cried  Ho- 
race, shaking  his  fists  at  the  toad. 

The  toad  looked  sedately  into  his 
face,  and  despised  his  fists.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  the  brute  looked 
at  this  moment  terribly  tmlike  a 
flesh  and  blood  beast. 

Horace  attacked  the  sheepskin  on 
this.  He  tore  up  the  mat,  and  shook 
it  roughly.  The  toad  came  out  of  it 
at  a  marvellous  pace;  sprawling 
with  all  four  legs  flying  like  the 
sprung  cords  of  a  tent ;  its  colours 
bright  and  angry;  and  swelling  a 
little,  its  eyes  grew  larger,  and  a 
peculiar  expression  gathered  in 
them,  defiant  and  tlireatening,  while 
it  opened  and  shut  its  mouth  in  a 
queer  way ;  without  spitting  though . 

'  Gret  out!'  cried  Horace,  kicking 
it  with  his  foot. 

The  toad  made  a  short  sprawl  for- 
ward, but  showed  no  further  sign  of 
voluntary  progression. 

*Shu!  Bsh!  ssh!*  cried  Horace, 
again  tryinp  the  power  of  mechani- 
calpropulsion. 

The  toad  swelled  visibly,  but  did 
not  stir  a  step  beyond  what  it  was 
compelled  to  do  by  the  laws  of  dy- 
namics. 

•Here,  Mufi"!  here,  Tiny!  tear 
him,  boys!  tear  him!*  shouted  the 
bo^,  hounding  on  the  lapdogs  with 
voice  and  hand,  for  his  whole  soul 
was  roused  now  by  the  brute's  oppo- 
sition, and  his  worst  nature  was 
rampant  in  heart  and  eye. 

The  dogs  seemed  terribly  afraid 
of  coming  to  too  dose  quarters,  even 
at  their  young  master's  orders :  they 
ran  at  the  toad,  and  made  snaps  at 
it  in  the  air,  and  snifled  at  it  suspi- 
ciously, running  back  on  their  hind 
legs  hke  puppy  lions,  and  making 
great  believe  to  pounce  upon  it  sud- 
denly, and  to  destroy  it  without  hope 
when  they  pranced  forward  again ; 
but  yet  tney  did  not  touch  it,  after 
the  manner  of  those  demoralized 
creatures,  parlour  dogs,  who  seem 
to  borrow  men's  vices  while  learning 
their  ways,  and  to  lose  their  courage 
while  perfecting  their  education. 
'Horace  was  violently  excited :  he 


kicked  the  toad  all  the  way  before 
him,  and  no  gentle  kicks  either,  and 
finally  accomplished  its  expulrioii 
from  tlie  liall ;  but  it  sat  on  the  door- 
step obstinately,  and  looked  grim, 
ana  sullen. 

Forcing  it — all  the  while  reluctant 
to  move — the  boy  got  the  beast  to 
the  hedge  by  the  low  wall  and  the 
heap  of  rubble  stones ;  and  then  tbe 
toad,  as  if  feeling  in  its  own  domi- 
nions, turned  round  and  looked  at 
him.  Such  a  look !  If  ever  revenge 
were  written  in  living  lines,  it  was 
written  then  in  that  look  of  the  tor- 
mented reptile.  It  swelled  to  thrioe 
its  size ;  its  angry  eyes  glared  as  if 
lit  up  by  an  internal  fire ;  its  bloated 
skin  seemed  to  quiver  with  rage,  and 
every  faintest  speckle  grow  out  in 
large  bright  colours  that  looked  like 
livid  plague-spots  on  the  skin ;  the 
crimson  necklace  round  its  throat 
glowed  like  flaming  blood ;  the 
crescent  on  its  head  expanded, 
heaved,  and  palpitated — ^the    deep 

Ole  and  the  seething  scarlet 
in g  like  prismatic  rays.  Horace 
fairly  quailed.  The  toad,  spranff  to- 
wards him,  spitting  and  swellioglike 
an  incarnate  devil  determined  on  his 
destruction.  The  boy  thought  of 
all  the  old  superstitions  he  had  ever 
heard  connected  with  toads— elves, 
cobbolds,  gnomes,  nixies,  rushed 
through  his  brain  with  a  bewilder- 
ing power ;  and,  believing  he  had 
roused  a  spirit  he  could  not  lay,  he 
turned  to  run  for  his  very  life. 

But  the  toad  was  quicker  than  he. 
With  one  huge  bound  it  leaped 
against  him,  hissing  and  spitting,  and 
covering  him  with  its  foam. 

Horace  shook  it  off,  tremUing 
^m  head  to  foot.  Some  of  the 
slime  fell  on  his  flesh,  and  aeemed 
to  blister  him  to  the  bone. 

Again  the  toad  sprang  up  against 
him;  again  the  terrible  revulsion 
sickened  the  boy  to  his  heart ;  when 
in  mingled  rage  and  terror  he  oanght 
up  one  of  the  largest  stones  on  tho 
waste  heap,  and  flung  it  with  all  hia 
strength  at  the  beast.  With  good 
aim  and  good  effect.  Mntilated  and 
dying,  the  witched  fiend  lay  ccm- 
quered  at  liis  feet.  Bat  never  should 
he  forget  that  dying  look !  AU  that 
spite  and  venom  could  print  into 
an  unspoken  curse  was  stamjied 
there  aslegibly  as  in  so  many  words 
of  letter-press.    Eveiy  enl   widi 
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hung  like  a  noxious  vapour  round 
that  crushed  head ;  every  blighting 
curse  gleamed  like  grave-yard  li^htd 
in  those  baleful  eyes;  the  stamed 
froth  about  that  gaping  mouth  was 
the  sacred  blood  of  ufe  which  called 
aloud  to  heaven  for  revenge;  and 
young  Horace  stood  and  looked  with 
all  the  feelings  of  a  Cain  about  his 
heart.  For  is  not  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion of  even  the  lowest  form  of  life, 
murder?  —  murder  in  spirit  and 
essence,  if  not  in  its  legal  results, — 
for  crime  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  its  results  so  much  as  by  its 
spirit ;  and  the  unpremeditated 
homicide  mav  not  be  so  intrinsically 
evil  as  wilml  cruelty  to  a  dumo 
beast.  This  is  a  truth  worth  think- 
ing of. 

Struck  wiUi  this  reflection,  dimly 
made  out  as  it  was  in  his  mind, 
Horace  took  the  toad  in  his  hand ; 
hoping,  like  a  child,  to  restore  by 

Eenitence  the  mischief  he  had  done 
y  passion.  But  when,  behoving  it 
dead,  he  caressed  it  gently  and  with- 
out any  of  his  former  feeling  of  re- 
pugnance, it  opened  its  glazing  eyes, 
and  the  film  was  withdrawn  for  the 
same  intense  expression  of  hatred 
and  malignity  to  blaze  out  again — 
for  the  same  dying  curse  to  he  re- 
corded— the  same  mute  imprecation 
— the  same  invocation  for  divine 
vengeance  on  this  sin;  and  then  one 
last  burst  of  burning  slime  filled  the 
boy's  naked  palm :  the  row  of  burning 
spots  turned  pale,  and  the  crescent 
on  the  head  shrank  inwards.  He 
held  only  a  dead  thing  there — the 
sacred  spirit  of  life  had  gone,  and 
he  had  been  the  destroyer. 

He  flung  the  poor  beast  beneath 
the  laurel  hedge,  hastily  and  shud- 
deringly,  and  then  went  slowly  to 
the  house.  A  strange  oppression 
was  at  his  heart,  and  a  stranger  con- 
sciousness still,  that  he  had  com- 
mitted an  irredeemable  sin — one  for 
which  no  repentance  could  atone. 
And  for  days  and  months  that  toad's 
last  look  haunted  the  boy;— sleeping 
or  waking,  it  was  the  same  thmg ; 
he  saw  nothing  else,  dreamt  of  no- 
thing else,  feared  nothing  else. 
Had  it  been  a  very  hydra  in  its 
death,  it  could  not  have  multiphed 
more  horrid  shapes  to  be  his  curead 
and  bane.  Under  every  form,  lurk- 
ing behind  every  bush,  and  peering 
out  £x>m  the  long  grass — shaping 


itself  &om  the  clouds  and  dim 
mists  of  early  morning — ^its  trace 
left  in  the  sand,  and  its  trail  tracked 
over  the  moss — ^its  eyes  repeated  in 
the  sparkling  dew,  and  every  jewel 
fashioning  out  its  burning  spoto — in 
all  nature  and  in  all  thought  that 
one  fearful  form  was  set,  as  with  a 
magic  band  that  nothing  could  un- 
clasp. 

lliis  impression  lasted  for  a  lon^ 
time ;  and,  together  with  the  growt£ 
and  consoUdation  of  his  reasoning 
powers,  produced  a  notable  eflect 
on  the  boy.  But  finally  the  moral 
effect  died  away,  and  young  Horace 
Sommerling — brave,  beautiful,  be- 
loved Horace — had  quite  forgotten 
all  about  the  fiendish  toad,  its  death 
and  his  remorse  ;  though  every  now 
and  then,  after  some  furious  pa- 
roxysm of  passion,  a  kind  of  vague, 
dim  picture  would  arise  before  him, 
wherein  all  that  he  could  make  out 
was  the  imdefined  sense  of  sin  and 

the  blurred  memory  of  repentance. 
*  *  •  • 

The  room  was  crowded  with  every 
splendour  of  commerce,  every  luxury 
of  art :  heavy  folds  of  richest  stuffs 
hun^  before  windows  darkened  with 
traihng  flowers  of  exquisite  perfume; 
costly  vases,  filled  with  exotics  of 
such  colour  and  odour  as  one  mi^ht 
believe  existed  only  in  Paradise, 
made  the  air  witliin  twin  sister  to 
that  without;  while  small  bright 
birds,  no  bigger  than  evening  moUis, 
flew  from  this  to  that,  stirring  the 
leaves  with  their  jewelled  wings,  and 
shaking  the  flower-cups  as  they 
rested  within  them,  in  a  very  deh- 
rium  of  dcUght.  Glancing  waters 
plashed  into  their  marble  basins, 
with  a  sweet  melody  that  brought 
to  one's  mind  every  lovely  image  of 
fresh  country  pleasures,  and  tiny 
fish  of  ruddy  gold  and  pearly  white 
flitted  through  the  waters  like  gems 
instinct  with  hfe.  The  air  was 
heavy,  dark,  and  musical — flowers, 
and  flower-like  birds,  silver  waters, 
luxury,  and  art,  all  combining  to 
form  a  home  fit  for  houri  or  for  peri 
who  sought  by  knowledge  of  every 
secret  of  nature  to  forget  her  banish- 
ment from  heaven.  A  home  fit  foe 
houri  or  for  peri,  and  inhabited  by 
whom? 

Lying  on  a  couch,  covered  with 
crimson  drapery,  gold-staired,  a 
young  girl,  toymg  with  a  parrot. 
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completed  the  picture  of  that  inte- 
rior. Hop  black  hair  hung  down 
below  her  waist  in  silken  bands 
without  curl  or  braid,  and  lay  far 
and  wide  over  the  neck  and  arms 
which  a  strange  fashion  of  dress  lefl 
bare.  Her  robes — they  could  not 
be  called  by  any  modem  name — 
were  of  heayy  silk,  made  stiff  Tiith 
gold,  embroider}',  and  jcw^s ;  her 
naked  feet  were  thrust  into  tiny 
Turkish  slippers  set  thick  with 
golden  braitt  and  sanded  over  with 
small  seed  pearls ;  and  breast  and 
arms  glittered  with  bands  and 
bracelets  of  every  knoiiiTi  gem  on 
earth,  that  gave  a  mystic  kind  of 
flashing  light  about  her.  A  large 
fan  of  peacock  feathers  hung  from 
her  wnst,  and  soft  skins  of  beasts, 
and  rugs  of  feathers  from  every 
painted  bird  that  flies,  kept  her 
small  feet  from  the  marble  of  the 
floor.  Eound  her  brow  was  set  a 
crescent  formed  of  opal  stones,  and 
a  tiny  band  of  uncut  carbuncles 
clasped  her  throat.  Her  skin  was 
dark,  a  clear  pale  brown,  and  her 
eyes  were  large,  and  black  as  the 
sty  of  night.  She  lay  in  the  gloom, 
her  person  shadowed  by  curtains, 
and  tall  acacias  set  in  a  forest-like 

Srofusion  around  her ;  but  the  wil- 
emess  of  gems  that  studded  robe 
and  flesh,  and  the  strange  radiance 
in  those  lustrous  orbs,  gave  a  glory 
to  her  place  in  that  darkened  room 
which  reminded  one  of  enchantment 
rather  than  of  artistic  arrangement, 
and  which  seemed  to  belong  in  no- 
thing to  real  life.  True,  her  eyes 
had  a  depth  of  expression  ana  a 
strange  raoiance — but  of  how  fearful 
a  character !  Tiiie,  they  were  large 
and  lustrous,  and  their  lashes  hung 
like  curtains  before  ebon  lamps; 
but  their  beauty  gave  as  much  pain 
as  pleasure,  from  the  malignity  that 
lay  beneath.  Like  the  eves  of  ser- 
pents or  of  tempting  flends — hke  the 
eyes  of  one  dreaming  of  murder 
and  meditating  treachery  —  they 
struck  awe  to  the  heart  of  those 
"who  looked— like  a  shrouded  form 
at  night,  whose  burning  hand  is  on 
your  throat.  They  might  be  large 
and  lustrous  enough,  but  the  blight 
and  the  scorn  behmd,  the  poison  in 
the  jewel,  revealed  a  soul  capable 
of  every  crime  beneath  the  sun, 
while  exerting  a  power  of  fascination 
which  the  strongest  could  not  with- 


stand. And  yet  how  beautiful  slie 
was!  A  beauty  gained  one  knew 
not  how,  and  lodged  one  knew  not 
where.  It  was  not  in  those  silken 
bands  of  raven  hair,  not  in  that  low 
dark  brow  with  the  opal  crescent 
glowing  above,  nor  yet  in  the 
witched  eye  beneath ;  it  was  not  in 
the  small  lips,  so  perfect  in  their 
arch,  but  so  scornful  in  their  lines ; 
nor  in  the  thin  nostril,  dilated  and 
quiyering ;  it  was  not  in  this  nor  in 
tbat,  but  in  a  kind  of  mysterious 
attraction  that  lured  yon  on  to  love 
what  you  would  voluntarily  have 
hated — that  dragged  you  to  your 
ruin,  you  consenting  while  upbraid- 

Toying  with  her  bird,  teasing  it 
till  it  uttered  shrill  cries  of  anger 
painful  in  its  intensity  and  impo- 
tence, the  girl's  face  grew  darker  in 
its  malignant  flush,  yet  more  lovely, 
till  it  seemed  transformed  to 
something  supernatural.  A  small 
spaniel  of  rare  breed  barked  in  con- 
cert with  the  cries  of  the  maddened 
bird,  while  the  girl's  voice  mingled 
with  the  discord  in  a  wild,  weird 
music,  uttering  words  in  a  foreign 
tongue  that  seemed  to  lash  the  crea- 
tures round  her  into  fury,  and 
sounding  more  like  the  scream  of 
some  unearthly  being  than  the 
voice  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman. 

It  was  a  striking  scene  altogether: 
the  orientalism  of  the  surroundings, 
the  foreign  type  and  fashion  of  xke 
girl,  the  shritl  noises,  heavy  odoun, 
and  crowding  birds,  makmg  up  a 
whole  that  had  but  little  of  prosaio 
European  life  in  it. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  yonnj^ 
man,  with  the  clear  blue  eye,  fair 
clustering  curls,  and  strong-built 
frame  of  a  Saxon,  entered  the  room. 
He  was  deadly  pale,  yet  manly 
too  in  his  agitation,  for  all  that  a 
slight  dash  of  something  that  was 
almost  terror  might  be  detected  in 
him. 

'  Ah!  ypu  have  come  at  Isst,'  said 
the  girl  carelessly,  not  looking  up, 
but  toying  with  her  parrot  in  her 
former  elhn  way. 

'Isola!  have  you  again  crossed 
my  path?  here,  and  thus !'  cried  the 
youth,  speaking  passionately  though 
below  his  bream,  as  one  checked  oy 
awe,  not  respect. 

Isola  made  no  reply,  exoeptnig 
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what  was  contained  in  a  mocking 
laugh.  She  bit  her  parrot's  wing 
feather  till  the  bird  writhed  in  her 
hands,  and  then,  lifting  up  her 
strange  eyes,  all  ah^ht  with  their 
fiendish  glee,  she  pointed  with  her 
finger  scornfully,  crying,  '  Poor 
fool!  brave  soldier!  Long  life  to 
the  valiant  Saxon  conquered  by  a 
slave!* 

*  And  this  is  your  reception,  Isola  P 
— this  mockery  and  insult  to  the 
man  you  left  (lying  on  the  deserts 
of  Arabia — to  the  man  whom  you 
had  sworn  to  love  but  three  weeks 
before  you  dehvered  him  over  to  an 
ignominious  death  P  You  betrayed 
me  while  I  slept — my  head  upon 
your  knees — ana  then,  queen  of  the 
anurderers  you  had  invited  to  their 
task,  you  swept  by  in  triumph  at 
your  success.  You  allured  me  by 
your  false  light  to  the  brink  of  the 
grave ;  and  when  you  saw  me  in  the 
snare,  you  scoffed  at  me  for  my 
folly.  Where  was  the  love  you 
vowed  me  when  I  bought  you  from 
the  slave-market  P — where  the  wo- 
man's tenderness  you  proffered  for 
your  freedom  P — where  the  truth  of 
a  soul '  which  knew  no  deception/ 
as  you  swore  in  the  tent  by  the  rose- 

gardens  of  Damascus,  when  you 
ung  on  my  arm  and  bade  me  rest 
in  security  on  your  faith  P  Yet  in  a 
few  hours  not  yet  run  into  weeks, 
you  could  plot  so  foul  a  sin  against 
your  benefactor  and  your  master! 
Isola !  Isola  !  is  it  a  woman's  heart 
that  does  indeed  beat  within  that 
woman's  form ;  or  does  not  rather  a 
witched  life  animate  a  beauty  as 
unearthly  as  your  cruelty  is  inhu- 
man ?  X  ou  bade  me  go  with  you 
to  your  country ;  there,  among  the 
groves  and  fields  of  Cashmere,  you 
promised  me  security,  love,  and  hap- 
piness ;  you  offered  me  a  home  such 

as  angels  give  us  in  our  dreams ' 

*And  I  took  you  to  my  home, 
Horace  Sommerling,' screamed  Isola, 
with  shrill  laughter.  *  Was  it  my 
fault  if  its  roughness  displeased  the 
pale-faced  Sybarite? — was  I  to  blame 
if  European  courage  sank  before  the 
Arab's  scimitar  ?  JRoughness  which 
suited  me  hung  heavy  on  those  deli- 
cate limbs  of  thine,  and  flashing 
steel  which  would  have  but  roused 
my  blood  made  thine  quail.  Who 
was  to  blame  for  this  P  I,  who  mea- 
sured thee  by  too  high  a  standard, 


or  thou,  who  hadst  paraded  thyself 
before  me  in  false  colours  which 
would  not  bear  the  sunhght  of  trial, 
Horace  P'  And  again  she  laughed 
till  the  room  re-echoed  with  her 
voice. 

*Your  homef  Isola! — and  what 
was  this  P  the  tent  of  a  robber  chief 
in  the  midst  of  a  pathless  desert— 
the  home  of  a  gipsy  king  whose  do- 
minion was  by  murder  and  rapine  I 
Was  this  the  sanctuary  you  pamted 
with  love's  warmest  colours  in  that 
sunset  hour  of  pUghted  troth? 
Shame,  shame!  And  now  why 
have  you  sought  me  out,  and  placed 
yourself  in  my  way  again  P  Why 
send  to  me  holy  words  of  penitence 
and  reconciliation — such  as  used  to 
bring  me  to  my  mother's  knee  when 
a  child,  and  which  have  still  the 
power  of  God's  own  voice  in  my 
heart — and  meet  me  thus,  when  i 
yield  for  the  sake  of  their  holiness, 
not  your  power  P  What  other  scheme 
of  revenge  have  you  against  me  P — 
what  hideous  plots,  like  swarming 
crocodiles  hatching  in  the  sun  ?  I 
have  given  you  no  cause  of  enmity, 
Isola;  unless  indeed  love  and  be- 
nefaction be  cause  in  your  coimtry. 
Though  my  purchased  slave,  I  have 
been  tender  of  you  as  of  my  own 
soul;  respectful,  and  exalting  you 
to  more  than  woman's  highest  place. 
You  have  returned  me  insult, 
treachery,  and  the  attempt  to  mur- 
der; and  now  again  have  thrown 
yourself  in  my  way  with  words  of 

Eromise  on  your  lip,  but  with  false- 
ood  in  your  eye,   and  hatred  in 
your  heart.' 

*  Have  you  done  P'  said  the  girl, 
looking  up  with  a  contemptuous 
stare.  *  i  or,  by  the  bones  of  the 
Prophet!  you  have  fairly  slaugh- 
tered my  poor  parrot !'  She  passed 
her  hana  once  or  twice  over  the  bird, 
and  it  fell  to  all  appearance  dead  in 
her  arms.  *  I  will  write  it  an  epi- 
taph— *Died  of  Horace  Sommer- 
ling's  discourse !'  See,  not  a  feather 
moves,  though  I  strike  it  so !'  She 
cast  the  biraup  in  the  air,  catching 
it  again  with  both  hands,  and  treat- 
ing it  roughly  enough ;  but  the  poor 
beast  lay  stiff*  and  motionless,  and 
gave  no  sign  of  life  or  feeling  through 
it  all. 

Horace  walked  rapidly  through 
the  room.  A  sense  of  oppression 
and  of  terror,  that  he  could  neither 
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define  nor  sliake  off,  was  stealing 
oyer  him.  His  eyes  were  growinj^ 
dark  and  lieavj,  and  a  strong  spell 
seemed  shuttmg  up  the  circle  of 
life  within  him.  But  he  fongjht  with 
this  feeling,  and  finally  heat  it  down, 
like  one  setting  his  foot  upon  an 
enemy. 

*I  have  sent  for  you,  Horace 
Sommerling,  to  prove  to  yourself 
that  you  are  my  slave,'  said  Isola, 
stiU  keeping  her  eyes  fiixed  on  the 

J^outh  with  the  same  peculiar  stony 
ook.  *  The  laws  of  the  East  gave  me 
into  your  power,  but  a  higher  law 
than  these  have  bound  you  to  my 
footstool  instead.  Yon  are  my  toy, 
Horace  Sommerling — ^my  slave,  my 
dog,  my  horse,  my  beast  of  burden — 

Jrou  are  my  puppet,  my  doll,  my  worth- 
ess,  painted,  silly  purchase.  I  bought 
you  years  ago,  when  you  were  a 
child,  and  when  you  committed  your 
first  deep  sin.  You  look  amazed, 
startled,  terrified.  Ha!  ha!  ha! 
You  Franks,  who  are  wise  in  your 
own  eyes  beyond  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  to  us  Arabian  necro- 
mancers arc  but  idiots  and  dolts  of 
common  clay!  Come,  sit  here  at 
my  feet,  and  look  me  in  the  face. 
Do  you  know  me  again  ? — have  you 
ever  seen  me  before  ?  Can  you  re- 
cognise me,  Horace  Sommerling, 
under  this  new  form,  and  if  I  tell 
you  that  I  come  before  you  as  the 
scourge  of  your  sins — the  retribution 
of  a — Iso !  I  will  not  say  the  word  !* 
The  strong  man,  fiushed  with 
youth  and  vigour,  shook  beneath  the 
glance  of  that  dark  eye  like  a  child 
in  the  evening  twilight.  Faint  vi- 
sions of  an  uulorgiven  sin  fioatediip 
before  him;  a  dim  sense  of  crime, 
so  deep  it  could  never  be  atoned  for, 
chokeu  and  strangled  him;  but  he 
could  make  out  no  line  to  guide  him 
to  a  definite  form  ;  it  was  all  but  the 
hazy  mirror  of  the  en  chanter,  blurred 
with  indistinguishable  thoughts  ra- 
ther than  distinct  with  separate  pic- 
tures. And  yet  something  in  Isola*s 
face  seemed  to  remind  liim  of  the 
past ;  as  indeed  it  was  this  vague 
recollection  which  had  first  attracted 
him  to  her  in  the  slave  market, 
and  which,  added  to  a  fascina- 
tion of  speech  and  manner,  that 
since  he  had  begim  to  think  was 
more  than  human,  had  induced  him 
to  buy  her.  Something  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  room,  too,  brought 


back  a  childish  dream  of  mjetery 
and  fair^'land;  his  terror  also  was 
childish,  such  as  he  had  not  felt  for 
years — not  since — oh !  he  could  not 
recollect  th(?!  exact  moment,  but  lie 
knew  tliat  once  in  boyhood  he  liad 
experienced  just  such  sensations  as 
now.  Her  eyes  he  had  surely  seen 
before;  and  her  opal  crescent  be- 
came almost  a  livmg  thing;  that 
very  look,  fixed  on  him  wiui  such 
deathly  power,  was  not  felt  for  the 
first  time  to-day;  far  back  in  the 
memory  of  the  past  loomed  ont  the 
dim  prototype  of  the  present ;  Isola, 
the  gipsy  slave,  the  wandering  Arab 
queen,  grew  to  be  connected  with 
his  early  boyhood  passed  in  the  still 
quiet  ot  his  German  home ;  a  mys- 
terious chain  bound  up  fact  with 
superstition,  and  the  moss-grown 
long  ago  with  the  glaring  now,  and 
no  effort  of  reason  or  the  will  could 
break  the  links. 

He  seated  himself  as  she  desired. 
He  could  not  choose  but  obey  her. 
Though  her  laughter  stong  him 
almost  to  madness — though  her  bale- 
ful eyes  scorched  up  his  very  heart's 
blood,  and  her  mocking  fingers  made 
him  writhe  as  if  a  seraph's  fiery 
sword  had  struck  him,  yet  still  he 
must  obey  her.  She  had  said  truly 
when  she  boasted  that  a  stronger 
law  than  that  of  nations  hod  placed 
him  in  her  power. 

'  And  you  thought  I  loved  yon  !* 
cried  Isola,  contemptuously.  •  You 
thought  that  one  ot  a  nation  which 
holds  the  keys  of  nature,  and  which 
knows  the  secrete  of  the  stars,  could 
bind  herself  as  the  slave  of  a  dull- 
brained  fool  like  you !  You  thought 
that  knowledge  could  obey  igno- 
rance, strength  bow  down  to  impo- 
tence, all  for  love  of  faded  hair  and 
pale  blue  eyes!  Idiot!  when  you 
paid  those  shining  zechins  into  the 
old  Jew's  hand,  you  fulfilled  your 
own  destiny — you  did  not  overcome 
mine !  By  pre-ordained  decree  jyoa 
found  yourself  in  that  slave-market; 
by  pre-ordained  decree  was  I  there 
before  you.  I  made  you,  by  my 
magic  power,  will  to  purchase  me ; 
and  then  I  had  you  fast.  Sleepine 
or  waking,  near  at  hand  or  far  off, 
you  have  been  my  slave  from  that 
moment — ay,  and  for  years  before 
that  moment;  for,  as  I  said,  yon 
became  niv  serf,  and  I  have  Men 
appointed  the   avenger,  from  the 
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Lour  ofyoupfirst  deep  crime.  When 
you  were  a  boy  you  were  cursed  for 
sin ;  behold  hovr  the  curse  has  taken 
root!* 

She  half  rose  &om  her  couch,  and 
bent  nearer  to  him.  She  peered 
into  his  eyes  like  a  mocking  imp 
starting  from  the  yine-leaves;  she 
insulted  him  with  reproaches,  half 
earnest,  half  sportive,  but  whose 
Tery  confusion  of  spirit  irritated  the 
man  still  more ;  she  pointed  at  him 
with  her  finger,  and  derided  him  for 
cowardice  and  effeminacy ;  she  made 
his  cheeks  hot  with  shame,  and 
chilled  his  heart  stone-cold  with  her 
deadly  irony;  she  revelled  in  his 
torture,  heaping  torment  on  tor- 
ment, till  Horace  could  bear  it  no 
longer.  He  started  up  with  an  oath, 
and  raised  his  arm  as  if  to  strike 
her.  But  she  put  it  back  with  a 
calm  eye  and  a  curling  hp,  as  one 
who  controls  a  child. 

*  That  action  again.,  and  your  arm 
falls  withered  to  your  side !  Eaise 
but  your  finger  against  me,  and  you 
stand  paralyzed  for  ever !  I  am  but 
a  chila — a  pigmy — fairy-dwarf,  com- 
pared to  you ;  but  I  have  a  greater 
power  than  Solomon's  genii  ever 
held,  over  every  nerve  and  muscle 
of  your  frame!' 

She  rose  at  the  word,  and  stood 
before  him.  Her  tiny  arms,  her 
fairy  feet,  the  small  round  shoulders 
heaving  up  the  mass  of  coal-black 
hair,  the  slender  figure — all  that 
was  material,  so  light,  so  girlish,  so 
fragile  I  But  the  eye  of  passion  and 
command,  the  lip  of  scorn,  the  atti- 
tude of  defiance,  the  unspoken  sense 
of  mastery — all  that  was  spiritual 
evidencing  her  power  —  a  power 
which  nothing  but  passion  mightier 
than  her  will  could  effectually  with- 
stand. 

She  waved  her  hands,  and  again 
Horace  Sommerling  felt  the  spell 
creep  over  him.  A  dark  mist  swam 
before  his  eyes ;  not  like  the  mist 
of  a  swoon,  but  palpable  and  present 
IHce  ni^ht.  And  soon  this  mist  was 
lighted  up  with  crowds  of  stars, 
pale-white  and  crimson-red,  that 
darted  through  the  room  in  thick 
confusion.  Everything  was  fading 
from  his  sight,  though  some  objects 
still  retained  a  vague  outline  exagge- 
rated in  its  proportions  and  tipped 
with  fiery  colours.  Wherever  he 
looked  he  saw  this  broad  mass  of 


prismatic  light  flooding  eyery  salient 
point.  The  flowers  were  quivering 
like  living  things  under  it ;  the  birds 
flew  madly  about,  leaving  long  tracks 
of  fire  in  the  air ;  the  waters  over 
the  tiny  fish  fell  into  sparkling 
drops  like  shattered  gems,  and  the 
white  marble  basins  were  like 
painters*  pallets,  glowing  with  the 
richest  dyes  of  the  rainbow.  The 
girl  herself  stood  as  in  a  bath  of  this 
strange  radiance.  Falling  on  the 
stones  she  wore,  till  every  separate 
jewel  gleamed  like  metal  in  a  fur- 
nace ;  blazing  from  her  eyes  which 
shone  through  the  mist  stealing  over 
him  like  mishty  suns  that  scorched 
and  blistered  all  they  looked  on ; 
glancing  on  the  hair  which  ghttered 
in  every  tress  till  its  brightness 
grew  something  wild  and  mon- 
strous; streaming  from  her  slender 
fingers  and  enveloping  her  whole 
figure  like  a  robe,  the  flames  of  many- 
coloured  light  leapt  up  and  about 
her,  and  transformea  all  within 
their  sphere  as  by  a  magician's 
wand.  Isola  drew  her  hana  softly 
over  the  parrot,  and  Horace  saw  the 
fire  pass  swiftly  over  the  ruffled 
feathers,  and  tinge  these,  too,  with 
its  prismatic  glory.  With  a  shriek, 
answered  by  a  long,  low  cry  of 
Isola,  the  bird  flew  to  her  shoulder, 
where  it  sat  flapping  its  wings  and 
caressing  her  dusky  cheek  in  a  per- 
fect ecstasy  of  enjoyment.  Horace 
felt  that  he  was  going  mad.  The 
spell  fell  on  him  faster  and  thicker. 
His  limbs  were  powerless,  his  eyes 
were  closing  fast ;  he  knew  that  he 
was  sinking  into  that  witch  girl's 
power,  delivered  over  hopeless^  to 
destruction. 

He  struggled  against  the  charm ; 
he  resolutely  willed  to  withstand  it ; 
he  raised  himself  by  a  mighty  effort, 
as  though  removing  a  mountain  of 
brass  pressing  him  down ;  he  cleared 
his  eyes,  and  stood  up.  The  fiery 
light  still  touched  everything  within 
those  walls,  but  less  vividffy  now. 
Isola's  eyes  took  a  fiercer  stare,  but 
more  fixed  still,  and  more  imperious. 
She  sang  a  low,  sweet  song,  and 
waved  her  hands  gently  before  him. 
But  the  Saxon  pride  had  wakened 
up;  the  blood  flowed  freely  back 
through  heart  and  brain ;  the  spell 
grew  weaker ;  the  mystic  hght  faded 
away ;  all  things  resumed  their  na- 
tural forms  and  natural  functions ; 
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the  yontli*?  passion  conquered  the 
youtli's  suyx-Tsiition,  and  anger  tot^k 
the  ]»lacc  (*\'  terror.  A  change  came 
over  I  sola's  face  as  she  l«"K>ked  at 
him,  wherein  disapi)ointmeut,  ra^e, 
and  wonder  were  curiously  blended 
toj^ether.  Slie  saw  that  her  spell 
would  not  work  and  she  gathered 
up  the  broken  meshes  of  her 
charm  in  vain:  the  strong,  rough 
Saxon  blood  had  riven  them  all,  and 
they  might  not  be  re-knit.  And 
then  she  laughed  her  eliin  laugh, 
and  sank  down  on  the  couch,  mock- 
ing him  for  his  weakness,  and  taunt- 
ing him  with  her  power. 

The  reaction  in  Horace  Sommer- 
ling  was  strong.  From  the  utter 
prostration  of  all  his  faculties,  mo- 
mentary' as  it  had  been,  beneath  her 
mysterious  influence,  he  turned  to 
the  most  defiant  anger  against  her. 
From  love,  which  had  i)enetrated 
his  whole  being  and  held  him  in  her 
shadow  like  a  slave  to  the  service  of 
his  god,  he  changed  to  a  loathing 
disgust  that  spread  itself  over  her 
like  a  disease.  Her  voice,  which 
wa.«<  once  more  beautiful  than  the 
most  exquisite  music  to  his  ears,  be- 
came now  a  liarsh  and  hateful 
flcrcam ;  her  eyes,  which  had  been 
the  very  loadstars  of  his  soul,  were 
like  the  eyes  of  some  most  hideous 
reptile ;  her  fairy  hands,  which  might 
have  bound  him  in  fragile  threads 
helplessly  for  over,  were  as  swords 
that  wounded,  or  flames  that  scorched 
as  they  fell ;  and  if  only  the  lips  of 
those  small,  rare  fingers  touched 
him,  his  flesh  quivered  as  though 
Ktruck  by  a  sudden  leprosy.  Isolahad 
lost  all  luT  weird  fascination.  She 
was  now  but  tli(^  gipav  girl  who  had 
betrayed  and  who  had  mocked  him. 

But  she  did  not  read  him  cleai-ly. 
If  she  had,  she  would  have  forborne 
any  further  irritation.  His  blood 
was  thoroughly  roused;  the  fierce 
old  passions  were  all  busy  in  his 
soul,  and  his  boyish  nature  of  ungo- 
yemablc  temper  had  expelled,  for 
the  present,  the  boyish  sentiment  of 
dread. 

'Ha!  ha!  ha! — ^frightened  bj  a 
ffirll'  shrieked  Isola.  'Pding  be- 
fore a  bird,  a  few  Eastern  flowers,  a 
basin  full  of  water,  and  a  Chinese 
fish ! — ^these  i  mr  necromantic  ad- 
juncts ;  and  11t  y  have 
worked!  B^  j:i!ophet! 
Horace                           va  are  in 


truth  no  hero !  Your  clumsj  Saxon 
roughness  does  not  hide  Saxon 
bravery — ^your  Frankish  ignorance 
does  not  excuse  vour  Franldsh  cow- 
ardice. !Xow  tksk  yourself,  conld  I 
have  ever  loved  such  a  one  as  your- 
self? AVliy,  I  feel  as  if  I  were  an 
empress  and  you  a  child  I — you  are 
so  far  below  me  in  knowledge  and  in 
power  I  See,  you  cannot  do  this.' 
And  again  she  waved  her  hands,  and 
produced,  though  weaker,  the  aame 
torturing  and  mysterious  efiect  on 
Horace. 

*  Witch  I  sorceress !  be  still  !*  cried 
the  youth,  in  agony;  'you  are 
maddening  me !  I  shall  not  soon  con- 
trol myself!  For  the  sake  of  your 
womanhood,  l>e  still  I* 

The  elfish  face  gleamed  with  elfish 
glee. 

*  Go  on,  Horace !  Oli,  you  brave 
soldier,  finish  vour  task!  What 
will  you  do  to  the  faiiT  girl  if  tou 
cannot  control  yourself?  Beat  £er, 
Horace,  or  kiUher  ?  No !  I  will  not 
be  still !  I  will  weave  again  and 
again  my  charm.  I  have  you  in  my 
power,  fool ;  you  are  mine^ — you  are 
my  slave,  struggle  against  me  as  you 
may ;  and  I  will  prove  it  to  yourself, 
and  make  you  crawl  at  my  footstool, 
and  beg  for  my  mercy.  I  am  armed 
with  supernatural  powers  you  know 
nothing  of.  I  can  control  force-s  of 
whose  ver}'  existence  you  are  igno- 
rant ;  I  am  your  superior  in  know- 
ledge and  your  master  in  might,  and 
I  may  well  deride  you  when  I 
boast  r 

She  made  a  mocking  gesture  as 
she  spoke,  glancing  down  on  him 
with  such  a  maddening  look  of  deri- 
sion and  of  command,  that  Horace, 
transported  beyond  himself^-beyond 
his  manliness  and  better  nature — 
raised  his  hand  and  struck  her.  She 
fell,  uttering  a  cxy ;  and  her  blood 
flowed  over  his  feet.  At  the  sight 
of  that  blood,  all  the  youth's  passion 
subsided,  and  nothing  but  a  cold, 
dead  chill  was  left  df  the  furious 
rage  that  had  urged  him  to  avenge 
insult  by  murder.  Compassion,  and 
the  remembrance  of  all  his  former 
love,  helped  to  calm  him.  As  she 
lay  there,  stricken  down  by  his 
hand,  her  beauty  seemed  to  come 
out  in  tenfold  force ;  and  now  that 
tiie  scoffing  eye  wss  dosed,  and  the 
malignant  snule  had  gone,  the  ffnoe 
of  outline  and  the  perfection  of  IImp 
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ture  were  wonderfully  evident,  even 
to  one  who  had  studied  every  line 
and  curve  with  passionate  devotion. 

Remorseful,  loving,  grieving,  Ho- 
race lifted  the  girl  from  the  ground, 
bathing  her  temples  with  water  from 
the  fountains,  chafing  her  hands, 
showering  kisses  on  ner  eyelids — 
kisses  mingled  with  bitter  tears.  In 
all  this,  how  much  of  strange  like- 
ness to  a  forgotten  deed  in  the 
past! 

*  Isola !  dear,  beloved  Isola !  speak 
to  me  one  little  word ! — tell  me  that 
you  still  live,  and  forgive  me  for  my 
sin !  Isola !  my  life,  my  loved  idol, 
open  those  glorious  eyes  on  me  again, 
and  rccal  me  from  the  death  in  which 
I  stand !  Dead !  dead !— oh,  it  can- 
not be  that  she  is  dead  !* 

He  bent  his  head  beneath  the  tem- 

gest  of  love  and  sorrow  that  shook 
im  to  the  heart,  and  buried  his  face 
in  the  silken  mass  of  raven  hair, 
stanching  with  kisses  the  broad 
deep  wound  in  her  forehead  from 
which  the  blood  was  still  pouring 
freely. 

A  small  hand  pressed  his  throat ; 
a  small  lip  touched  his  cheek ;  a  soft 
voice  murmured  an  incoherent 
sound ;  then,  with  a  curse  that  froze 
the  man's  blood  in  his  veins,  the 
^rl's  tiny  fingers  seemed  to  stiiSen 
mto  an  iron  grasp,  the  rose-like  lip 
gnashed  a  hideous  sound,  and  witn 
a  cry  like  a  wounded  tiger  the  teeth 
of  that  young  Arab  girl  closed  on 
his  check. 

'Bear  my  mark  to  the  grave!' 
she  cried — *to  the  grave,  where  I 
will  hunt  you!  It  is  my  curse, 
coward  murderer,  printed  on  you; 
and  its  poison,  which  will  not  heal, 
•hall  remind  you  for  ever  of  Isola 
and  your  doom!* 

She  struck  him  as  she  passed; 
then  bounded  like  a  lightning-flash 
from  the  room.  Her  opal  crescent 
lay  shivered  into  a  thousand  atoms, 
and  the  band  of  carbuncles  round  her 
throat  strewed  thefloor  like  scattered 
seeda. 

Horace  stood  for  a  moment, 
paralysed  by  the  strangeness  of 
what  had  happened.  Then  all  the 
past  flaahed  on  him ;  and  the  hour 
when  he  had  committed  his  first 
wanton  murder  from  passion  was 
linked  wiih  this  which  had  wit- 
nessed the  same  spirit,  though  the 
zesolt  had  been  different. 

TOL.  ZLTIU.  VO.  COLXZXT. 


Suddenly  the  ffirl's  voice  sounded 
again.  It  seemed  now  to  come  from 
the  garden  outside  the  window,  and 
to  die  away  as  if  she  were  retreating 
as  she  spoke. 

*  Away,  fool!— away !  I  am  weary 
now,  and  care  nothing  for  the  chase! 
Away  to  the  darkest  nook  of  earth, 
where,  when  the  appointed  hour  has 
come,  I  will  seek  and  find  you ! 
Hide  yourself  in  the  thickest  black 
that  night  and  sin  can  weave  for 
you,  Isola's  eyes  will  pierce  through 
the  darkness,  and  Isola's  hand  will 
strike  through  the  defence !  Away, 
for  your  brief  respite !  I  will  hunt 
my  game  at  my  own  time !' 


The  monk  looked  up  as  a  shadow 
passed  between  him  and  the  sun, 
clouding  the  book  he  was  reading 
with  the  outlines  of  a  human  figure 
—  a  sight  rarely  seen  in  those 
desolate  wilds  of  Judaea,  where  the 
Carmelites  had  built  their  convent, 
and  where  they  seemed  to  share  with 
the  eagles  ana  the  lizards  only  the 
footholds  of  their  burning  rock. 

*  Good  day,  father.  Have  you  no 
welcome  for  the  wanderer  P*  said  a 
plaintive  voice;  and  a  young  boy 
knelt,  bareheaded,  at  his  feet. 

*  G-od's  blessing  on  thee,  my  son ! 
What  dost  thou  here,  child,  on  the 
wild  rocks  of  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent? And  how  hast  thou  found 
thy  way,  young  and  lonely  as  thou 
art?' 

*  I  came  hither,  father,  drawn  by 
a  hidden  spirit,'  said  the  boy.  *i 
have  been  singled  out  for  much 
sorrow,  and  I  came  here  to  expiate 
my  sins  and  to  forget  my  grief  in 
holiness !' 

The  monk  passed  his  hand  over 
the  boy's  bright  hair. 

*Sins!*  he  said,  mournfully,  'have 
these  been  committed  already  by 
thee,  too  ?  Ah !  my  son,  kneel 
down  and  thank  God  that  thy 
childish  evil  has  not  ripened  into 
manly  iniquity — that  thou  hast  built 
no  bridge  of  crime  between  thy  past 
and  the  distant  future!  A  few 
slight  penances  will  soon  remit  thy 
transgressions — a  life-long  misery 
may  not  expiate  thine  elder's  !* 

The  boy  looked  up,  and  a  broad 
flash  of  impish  mischief  shone 
from  his  eyes  as  he  watched  the 
monk's  downcast  face.    He  nestled 
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But  he  who  seemed  to  have  brought 
most  Bufienn^,  and  to  have  gained 
most  peace,  was  the  Brother  Martin 
— Horace  Sommerling.  It  had  been 
only  by  hard  spiritual  labour  though. 
Penance,  fasting,  unwearied  prayer, 
daily  exercise  in  all  that  the  natural 
man  most  loathed,  hourly  subjuga- 
tion of  all  the  passions  most  deieu*  to 
him — by  such  means  as  these  had 
Horace  Sommerling  learned  to  con- 
trol his  violent  temper.  Gaining 
internal  calm  though  covroled  with 
external  sadness — ^made  a  better  but 
a  melancholy  man  by  the  discipline 
of  the  holy  Church. 

But  a  different  order  of  things 
reigned  now  in  the  Carmelite  con- 
vent. Jealousies  and  bickerings 
took  the  place  of  the  brotherly  love 
which  had  formerly  existed  there; 
misunderstandings,  tale -bearings, 
imcharity  prevailed  from  the  abbot's 
cell  to  the  pallet  of  the  meanest  lay- 
])rother ;  and  the  home  of  every 
Christian  virtue  became  the  nest  of 
every  heathenish  passion.  The  only 
one  who  kept  fau:  with  all  parties 
was  the  latest  comer,  yoimg  Luigi 
the  Sicilian,  the  fair-haired  boy 
whom  Brother  Martin  had  brought. 
Tet  somehow  he  was  mixed  up  with 
all  that  took  place,  though  always  ap- 
pearing to  advantage  as  would-be 
peace-maker  and  universal  friend,  for 
all  that  he  was  sometimes  heard  to 
laugh  in  his  cell  at  night,  after  some 
terrible  outburst  among  the  holy 
brethren.  Butyoung  Luim,  the  fair, 
pale  Sicilian  ooy,  with  his  strange 
blac^k  eyes  and  caressing  ways, 
might  have  broken  every  rule  of 
that  convent  home  without  finding 
an  accuser  in  the  most  rigid  of  the 
members.  Every  one  loved  him  to 
idolatry,  and  they  fouojht  amongst 
themselves  for  his  society  with  more 
bitterness  than  many  men  would 
fight  for  a  beloved  mistress.  If  he 
smiled  more  on  Brother  Joseph  than 
on  Father  Francis,  Father  Francis 
was  as  one  distraught ;  if  Brother 
Ignatius  c^uld  boast  a  childish 
caress,  Brother  Martin  ate  out  his 
heart  for  jealousy.  He,  indeed,  from 
the  chasteued  andcontroUed  holiness 
of  his  conventual  life  had  lapsed  back 
into  all  the  furious  passions  and  un- 
tamed nature  of  the  torment  of  Griin- 
dorf.  What  fiend  possessed  him  he 
could  not  divine ;  out  that  he  was 
given  over  bodily  to  be  the  prey  and 


sport  of  devils  he  never  doubied* 
The  absence  of  young  Lnigi  made 
him  almost  mad — his  presence  filled 
him  with  terror  and  agony  together; 
the  touch  of  his  gentle  hand  burnt 
like  fire  into  his  veins — but  to  see 
that  hand  touch  another  but  himself 
was  worse  than  poison,  more  bitter 
than  death.  Brother  Martin  wag 
miserable ;  his  last  hope  of  happi- 
ness, in  the  pious  calm  of  the  Osr« 
melite  convent,  had  gone;  and  he 
was  once  more  the  wrecked  and 
wretched  child  of  sin  —  the  play- 
thing of  every  violent  passion — 
without  the  power  to  recover  his 
lost  virtue.  Was  that  wild  boy  the 
cause  c^  this  P  Had  those  burning 
eyes  anything  to  do  with  the  fever 
in  his  blood?—- that  mocking  laugh 
any  connexion  with  the  sense  of 
shame  he  was  undergoing?  Had 
those  small  caresses  power  to  corrode 
the  pure  gold  of  Christian  virtue, 
and  was  such  might  given  to  a 
mortal  that  he  could  turn  away  the 
holy  spirit  of  Heaven?  Brother 
Mfldrtin  asked  himself  these  ques- 
tions one  evening,  as  he  sat  on  the 
rock,  in  the  very  spot  where  he  was 
found  by  Luigi.  The  sun  was  sink- 
ing fast ;  and  as  the  monk  watched 
the  lengthening  shadows,  he  mur- 
mured audibly  a  prayer  to  be  re- 
leased from  earth  as  soon  as  that 
great  globe  of  life. 

*  Weary  of  existence,  my  brother  P* 
said  Luigi,  stealing  up  to  him.  'And 
why?' 

A  smile  crossed  his  features  as  he 
spoke,  twining  in  his  boyish  way 
aoout  his  knees.  The  monk  covered 
his  face.  Furious  in  Luigi's  absence^ 
he  was  miserable  when  m  his  com- 
pany ;  for  then  he  felt  degraded,  he 
knew  not  why,  and  lost  from  the 
high  place  he  had  once  gained. 

*  Yes,  I  am  weary  of  existence, 
child,  and  long  for  death,*  repHed 
Horace,  sadly. 

*  But  why,  my  brother?'  persisted 
the  boy. 

'  From  sin,  Luigi — and  from  sor- 
row. There  is  no  peace  for  me  on 
earth.  I  have  been  too  deeply 
guilty,  and  too  hardly  punished  ever 
to  know  calm  again.  My  passions 
have  been  my  curse ;  and  I  am  now 
fulfilling  my  destiny,  and  again  de- 
hvered  over  to  the  fury  of  my  nature. 
I  have  fought  against  it  in  vain— 
the  spell  is  wrought,  and  the  deep 
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well  boils  up  at  the  word.  I  have 
lost  Heaven  as  well  as  earth — I  am 
shut  out  from  God,  as  from  life — 
and  love.' 

A  glance  of  triumph  lighted  up  the 
boy's  face. 

*  Ah !  is  it  then  true  that  even 
with  you,  pious  monk,  passions  are 
at  work,  and  rage,  revenge,  and  the 
desire  for  power  are  oriving  out 
the  -sacred  angels  of  peace  and  hu- 
militv  r 

*  True !  true  1 — too  true  !*  groaned 
the  man. 

The  boy  started  up;  then  suddenly 
checking  himself,  and  smothering 
the  short  laugh,  and  glazing  over 
the  glaring  flash  of  his  dilated  eyes, 
he  re-seated  himself  caressingly  by 
the  monk's  side — saying,  while  he 
placed  his  arms  round  his  neck — 

*  Tell  me,  dearest  brother,  what  is 
your  history.  You  have  often  made 
allusions  to  it,  but  never  told  it 
me  straight  out.  Now,  give  me  the 
last  hall  hour  of  the  sunlight,  and 
when  that  is  gone* — pointing  to  the 
sun — *  you  may  end  your  ta.le,  too.' 

*  When  I  was  a  ooy,  Luigi,  of 
about  your  age,  I  committed  my 
first  real  sin.  A  harmless  beast 
had  found  its  way  into  our  hall,  and 
resisting  my  attempts  to  dislodge  it, 
roused  up  my  passion  and  fiery 
temper,  llrgcd  by  the  demon  who 
took  possession  oi  me  at  my  birlh, 
and  wTio  has  never  left  me  to  this 
moment,  I  killed  the  poor  brute ; 
and  it  cursed  nie,  Luigi,  as  it  died. 
Do  not  think  me  mad,  child — do  not 
believe  that  I  have  weakened  my 
brain  by  humbling:  my  body ;  it  was 
80.  Tliat  dying  reptile  cursed  me 
solemnly  in  its  death  ;  and  that  curse 
has  taken  root  and  borne  a  fruit  of 
eternal  niiu  for  me.  Well,  years 
passed  on,  and  I  had  forgotten  all 
about  the  poor  toad  of  Griindorf. 
I  travelled,  according  to  the  custom 
of  my  country ;  and  at  Constanti- 
nople bought  a  slave  girl,  whose 
strange  beauty  first  attracted  and 
finally  enamoured  me.  She  be- 
trayed me  into  the  hands  of  robbers, 
and  left  me  for  dead  on  the  sands. 
I  was  rescued  however,  and  restored 
by  the  cares  of  an  old  Arab  woman 
of  Damascus ;  and  then  I  returned 
to  Europe.  Isola  sought  me  out, 
and  sent  for  me.  I  went.  She  mot 
me  with  jeers  and  sarcasms,  and 
roused  up  the  sleeping  devil  in  me. 


She  brought  back  the  old  super- 
stitious dread  of  my  boyhood,  wliile 
rousing  all  the  passions  of  my  man- 
hood. Something  seemed  to  con- 
nect her  with  my  forgotten  sin — ^a 
sin  with  which  she  taunted  me 
while  boasting  her  superior  power. 
I  was  maddened  by  rage  and  dread 
together,  and  I  struck  her,  as  I  had 
struck  the  toad  }rears  before,  and 
with  the  same  mingled  feeling  of 
hatred  and  of  awe.  Tct,  from  the 
moment  that  her  blood  bathed  my 
foot,  happiness  forsook  me.  I  have 
been  twice  a  murderer — twice  ^ven 
over  to  the  fiend  of  nngovemable 
rage — ^twice  damned  to  die  lowest 
pitofheU!' 

'That  blow  has  to  be  avenged 
yet  !*  said  the  boy's  low  voice.  *An 
Arab  never  forgets  an  insult — least 
of  all  she  whom  you  call  Isola,  but 
her  tribe,  the  Avenger.  Horace 
Sommerling,  the  time  has  come — 
the  day  and  the  hour.  See — the 
sun  is  sinking  now;  with  its  last 
ray  your  life  lies  forfeit  to  the  passion 
you  could  not  check  in  boyhood  nor 
overcome  in  manhood — to  the  pas- 
sion which  has  wrecked  yourself, 
and  sold  my  blood  to  revenge  my 
insult !' 

She  threw  aside  her  disguise,  and 
rapidly  passed  her  hand  over  her 
face.  The  sunny  hair  was  gone, 
and  in  its  place  thick  raven  tresses 
swept  down  below  her  waist;  the 
false  pallor  was  wiped  away,  and  the 
dark  face  of  an  Eastern  was  turned 
upon  him.  Luigi  the  Sicilian  had 
melted  into  thin  air,  and  Isola  the 
Arabian  stood  where  he  had  faded. 

Horace  covered  his  face  in  his  robe, 
muttering — *Sin!  sinl' 

She  forced  him  to  look  up.  She 
wove  her  spell  around  him,  and 
bent  his  will  oeneath  her  own.  He 
could  not  choose  but  look  into  her 
eyes.  She  demanded  it,  and  ho  was 
fain  to  obey. 

'Listen  now,'  she  said,  'to  my 
tale,  Horace.  When  you  took  me 
from  the  slave  market,  1 1^  as  bound 
by  an  oath  to  deliver  up  my  pur- 
chaser into  the  hands  of  my  tribe. 
That  oath  I  kept.  It  was  my  re- 
ligion to  do  so.  But  when  you  wero 
left  as  one  dead  on  the  sand,!  secretly 
procured  you  assistance,  and  had 
you  conveyed  to  Damascus,  where 
the  old  Arab  tended  yon  so  welL 
That   Arab   was  my  nurse,    sent 
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thither  by  me — hj  Isola.  I  then 
escaped  from  my  tribe  and  hastened 
to  Damascus,  to  throw  myself  at 
your  feet,  and  to  devote  myself  to 
your  life.  For  though,  by  a  power 
which  we  Arabs  possess,  1  knew  all 
your  past  life,  and  had  seen  in  a 
vision  the  day  when  you  committed 
that  murder  in  the  German  village — 
though  I  knew  you  fiery  and  irritable 
— I  loved  you  in  my  way,  mixed  up  as 
it  was  with  the  love  of  mastery  and 
power.  You  had  gone.  I  tracked 
you  through  the  cities  of  Europe, 
and  at  last  I  found  you.  I  was 
guided  by  my  Power,  which  showed 
me  always  where  you  were,  and 
what  you  were  about.  When  you 
came  to  see  me  in  that  Viennese 
room,  I  did  not  fling  myself  into 
your  arms  as  my  heart  prompted, 
but  received  you  with  jest  and 
banter — ^in  part  to  conceal  my  real 
feeling,  in  part  to  probe  yours. 
Your  blood  was  hot — mme  was  hotter. 
You  resisted,  and  your  resistance 
roused  my  love  of  dominion.  I  tried 
to  subdue  you,  and  used  my  charm. 
Your  passion  was  too  strong,  and 
the  spell  failed.  I  was  angry ;  you 
also.  You  lost  your  self-command 
— and  the  blow  hes  here  yet !  With 
that  blow  died  out  my  love,  and 
revenge  sprang  up  instead.    And  I 


swore  then  to  avengp  the  deed  by 
blood  ;  and  I  will  fmfll  my  vow  to 
night !   The  sun  is  sinking.  Horace, 
your  hour  has  come.    Hark  to  its 
kneUr 

A  shrill  whistle  sounded  among 
the  rocks ;    and  Isola,  answering, 

*  I  come  r  with  the  speed  of  lignt 
drew  forth  a  dagger  and  buried  it 
in  the  monk's  heaxt.  As  she  struck 
the  blow,  and  the  body  fell  heavily 
on  the  ground,  a  lignt  step  was 
heard,  and  an  Arab  sprang  up  the 
steep  path. 

*  Well  done.  Avenger  !*  he  cried. 

*  Queen  of  thy  tribe  ! — empress  of 
the  desert !  With  the  blood  of  the 
Frank  we  anoint  thee  Lady  of  the 
East,  and  bind  thy  brows  thus  with 
the  magic  circlet  of  dominion  !* 

He  bound  roimd  her  head  the  opal 
diadem,  and  on  her  throat  the  red 
band  of  carbuncles.  And  thus  they 
both  stood  in  the  deepening  shadows 
— the  Arab  chief  and  his  bride — look- 
ing on  the  slaughtered  monk.  The 
eagles  screamed,  and  the  toads  and 
the  lizards  came  out  from  their  holes 
and  ^thered  round  the  body.  And 
thenlsola  and  her  robber  lord  slowly 
passed  down  the  rocks,  and  dis- 
appeared in  the  depths  of  the  wilder- 
ness. 


AMEEICAN    DIPLOMACY. 


PEOGEESS*  has  at  last  caught 
the  diplomates  by  the  skirts. 
The  strong  hold  of  what  the  Ameri- 
cans call  'Old  Fogyism'  has  been 
carried,  and  henceforth  these  gentle- 
men of  mystery  must  jog  on  a  httle 
faster  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

His  majesty,  the  present  Emperor 
of  the  French,  is  entitled  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  idea  which  has  pro- 
duced such  results.  Afler  the  battle 
of  the  Boulevards  and  the  labour  of 
constitution-making  (not  much  la- 
bour one  would  think  with  the 
quantity  of  unused  ones  all  the  way 
from  the  Channel  to  the  Grecian 
Archipelago),  he  turned  his  fertile 
imperial  brain  upon  the  mysteries 
of  Sartor  Eesartus,  and  decreed  un- 
mentionables. But  he  has  been 
thrown  quite  in  the  shade  by  the 
Americans,  who,  as  usual,  have  fol- 
lowed French  fashions  and  outdone 
them.    When  the  Pierce  adminis- 


tration took  the  reins,  Europe  looked 
doubtingly  for  some  demonstration 
about  Cuba  or  Mexico,  or  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  on  all  of  which  Jona- 
than keeps  as  hungry  an  eye  as  the 
Indian  Government  does  onBurmah. 
A  little  loud  barking  about  Central 
America  was  thought  to  be  not  un- 
likely ;  or  possibly  a  growl  at  Aus- 
tria, whence  no  harm  could  come. 
The  new  premier,  however,  was  oc- 
cupied with  the  subiect  of  diplomatic 
breeches  (with  which  New  York 
journals  say  he  was  before  not  un- 
acquainted), and  after  three  months' 
labour  brought  forth  the  following 
circular: — 

In  performing  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served upon  the  occasion  of  his  recep- 
tion, the  representative  of  the  United 
States  will  conform,  as  &r  as  is  consistent 
with  a  just  sense  of  his  devotion  to  re- 
publican institutions,  to  the  customs  of 
the  country  wherein  he  is  to  reside,  and 
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with  the  rules  preacribod  for  representa- 
tives  of  his  rank  ;  but  the  deijartment 
would  encourage  a9  far  as  practicable, 
without  impairing  his  usefulness  to  his 
country,  his  appearance  at  court  in  the 
simple  dress  of  an  American  citizen. 
Should  there  be  cases  where  this  cannot 
be  done,  owing  to  the  cliaracter  of  tlie 
foreign  tjovemment,  without  detriment 
to  the  j)ublic  intareet,  tlie  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  compatible  with  the  due 
performance  of  his  duties,  is  earnestly 
recommended,  llio  simplicity  of  our 
usages  and  the  tone  of  feeling  among 
our  people  is  much  more  in  accordance 
with  the  example  of  our  first  and  most 
distinguished  representative  at  a  royal 
court,  than  the  practice  wlilch  has  since 
prevailed.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
there  was  ever  any  departure  in  this  re- 
spect from  the  example  of  Dr.  Franklin. 
History  has  recorded  and  commended 
this  example,  so  congenial  to  the  spirit 
ofour  political  institutions.  The  depart- 
ment is  desirous  of  removing  all  ob- 
stacles to  a  return  to  the  simple  and 
nnostentatiouB  course  which  was  deemed 
so  proper,  and  was  so  much  approved  in 
the  earliest  days  of  the  republic.  It 
is  our  purpose  to  cultivate  the  most 
amicable  relations  with  all  countries, 
and  this,  we  believe,  can  be  effectually 
done  without  requiring  our  diplomatic 
agents  abroad  to  depart  in  this  respect 
from  what  is  suited  to  the  general  senti- 
ments of  our  fellow-citizens  at  home. 
All  instructions  in  regard  to  what  is 
called  diplomatic  unifonn,  or  court  dress, 
being  vnthdrawn,  each  of  our  represen- 
tatives in  other  countries  will  be  left  to 
regulate  this  matter  according  to  his 
own  sense  of  propriety,  and  with  a  due 
respect  to  the  views  of  his  government 
as  herein  expressed. 

All  commendation  to  Mr.  Marcy. 


If  tlie  race  of  Franklins  is  eone, 
Franklin's  breeches  at  least  shul  re- 
main, and  we  shall  probably  see  the 
next  American  Minister  in  the  dreas 
so  graphically  described  by  the  Iifew 
York  Herald,  But  what  the  un- 
fortunate 'gentlemen  attaches,'  as 
they  are  gregariously  called  in  court 
circulars,  are  to  do  is  not  so 
clear.  The  gold  must  come  off: — 
but  what  shall  go  on  P  The  '  simple 
dress  of  an  American  citizen'  ia  a 
Tague  term,  stretching  all  the  way 
£rom  the  efFeminacy  of  Broadway  to 
the  leathern  breeches  and  buckskin 
jacket  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  Be 
it  such  as  it  may,  it  must  not  be 
what  ererjbody  else  wears,  lest  the 
'  simplicity'  should  be  unmarked, 
and  the  'unostentatious'  unob- 
served. 

Seriously  speaking,  we  did  not 
look  for  such  a  document  from  a 
common  sense  Government  like  the 
American.  This  confounding  of 
terms  would  not  have  been  surpris- 
ing in  the  Bcpublic  which  pro- 
claimed Fraternity  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet ;  but  a  man  of  English 
descent  and  ordinary  common  sense 
knows  very  well  that  simplicitv  or 
ostentation  are  aifairs  of  social  life 
or  individual  taste,  coming  and 
going  with  poverty  or  wealth.  '  The 
Bimplicity  of  American  usages'  is  an 
absurdity,  when  we  remember  that 
more  money  is  spent  in  the  United 
States  upon  Sybaritic  luxury*  and 
display  tnan  anywhere  else  in  Chris- 
tendom. Neither  Bepublicanism  nor 
any  form  of  fiee  government  forbids 
the  acquisition  of  wealth,  or  its  expen- 


*  The  following  description  of  an  eating-house  in  Broadu'ay,  taken  from  the 
Neio  York  Jounuil  of  Commerce,  of  July  13,  1853,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the 
'  Simplicity  of  American  usages.*  '  Taylor's  International  Hotel  and  Saloon,  juHt 
opened,  is  deserving  of  especial  notice,  as  indicating  the  progress  of  luxuir  and 
extravagance  in  this  city,  as  well  as  affording  a  remarkable  instance  of  tbo  achieve- 
ment of  individual  enterprise.  The  entire  expenditure  has  been  not  fiir  from 
400,000  dollars,  of  which  120,000  dollars  was  for  the  ground,  and  about  160,000 
dollars  for  the  building — the  remainder  being  for  furniture,  deoorations,  Ac  The 
building  has  a  front  in  Broadway  of  fifty  feet,  and  extends  back  on  Franklin-street 
one  hundred  and  fiily  feet.  It  contains  altogether  two  hundred  rooms.  The  whole 
establishment  is  divided  into  two  departments^  the  five  upper  stories  being  set 
apart  as  an  hotel,  which  is  to  be  opened  in  September.  The  front  wall  is  of  browa 
stone,  from  architectural  designs  by  T.  Thomas  and  Sons.  The  saloon  is  the  great 
point  of  attraction,  and  in  rendering  it  what  it  is  a  vast  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended. It  occupies  the  first  floor  and  basement,  connected  by  a  grand  marble 
stairway.  The  ornamental  work  of  the  ceiling  of  the  main  saloon  cost  alone 
10,000  dollars.  It  is  richly  overlaid  with  graceful  moulded  figures  and  foliage, 
gold  and  fresco  painting.  The  gold  thus  used  cost  1200  dolUra;  the  ptunting 
3000  dollars ;  the  moulding,  phistering,  &c  about  6000  dolUrs.  The  sidefi  of  the 
saloon  are  covcre<l  with  large  mirrors  arranged  in  panels,  and  surrounded  with 
figrurei  and  ornamental  work  of  rich  design,  in  the  Venetian  style,  represwitiny. 
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ditaro  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
owner ;  and  as  lon^  as  it  is  easilj^ 
acquired,  and  will  gain  social  posi- 
tion, it  will  be  used  in  display  for 
that  purpose.  Still  more,  if  a  lavish 
expenditure  will  constitute  the  Ame- 
rican embassy  one  of  the  coveted 
places  in  fashionable  life,  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  will  be  made,  if  possible, 
in  spite  of  circulars.  And,  to  our 
way  of  thinking,  the  minister  who 
spends  his  thousands  for  a  splendid 
establishment  is  a  truer  representa- 
tive of  the  national  mind  than  the 
one  trying  to  live  on  the  modicum 
allowed  by  a  penurious  Government. 
The  Secretary  is  a  brave  man  to  un- 
dertake to  stay  the  progress  of  his 
countrymen  towards  luxury,  and 
more  especially  towards  doing  as  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  does ;  but  we 
doubt  whether  he  will  succeed  in 
bringing  back  the  gentlemen  under 
his  charge  to  the  simplicity  of  good 
old  Dr.  Franklin,  who  used  to  break- 
fast with  ladies  in  their  boudoirs  at 
one,  and  make  love  to  duchesses 
after  late  dinners. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  diploma- 
tic system  of  the  United  States 
praised  in  this  country,  and  pointed 


out  for  imitation  by  penny-wise 
politicians.  But  it  certainly  has  very 
great  radical  defects,  which  have 
Jiitherto  impaired  its  efficiency,  and 
which  must,  before  long,  compel  an 
entire  reorganization.  A  career  has 
been  impossible,  as  there  has  been 
no  distinct  diplomatic  service.  All 
appointments,  from  highest  to 
lowest,  have  been  given  sls  partisan 
rewards.  America  has  hitherto  had 
little  to  do  with  European  politics, 
and,  consequently,  not  much  evil 
has  resulted  from  this  beyond  the 
general  isolation  of  her  envoys.  But 
now  that  she  is  ambitious  of  playinf 
a  more  important  r61e,  she  will  feel 
the  need  ot  a  trained  corps,  whose 
members  have  resided  in  turn  in 
the  capitals  of  the  world,  and 
are  personally  acquainted  with  the 
various  public  men,  countries  and 
languages.  She  will  recognise  the 
necessity,  too,  of  paying  her  repre- 
sentatives so  tliat  they  may  be  repre- 
sentatives in  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
of  a  wealthy  and  powerful  nation, 
and  may  exercise  the  political  influ- 
ence which  results  from  social  sta- 
tion. Kepublicanism  is  not  neces- 
sarily poverty ;  and  Democracy  even 


fruit,  flowers,  human  figures,  heads  of  animals,  &c.  The  entire  expenditure  for 
mirrors  in  the  saloon  is  nearly  10,000  dollars.  The  ceiling  is  supported  by  nine 
highly  ornamenteil  columns,  and  between  each  are  pendant  drops,  all  very  elegant 
and  heavily  overlaid  with  gold.  Three  massive  chandeliers  of  grac«ful  pattern  are 
supported  from  the  ceiling,  and  brackets  on  the  side  walls  cont-ain  near  one  hundred 
additional  biuners.  The  floor  is  a  tesselated  pavement  of  black  and  white  Italian 
marble.  Along  the  sides  are  large  semicircular  plush  sofas,  built  high  up  against 
the  wall,  and  set  in  the  recess  are  oval  marble  top  tables,  the  frames  being  of  iron, 
with  gilt  decorations  on  a  white  ground.  The  dividing  point  in  the  so&s  is  formed 
of  zinc,  representing  a  nondescript  creature  with  a  curved  beak,  claws,  and  flaming 
eyes.  Other  tables  are  arranged  in  the  centre  of  the  floor,  with  moveable  chairs. 
The  back  ground  is  filled  with  two  conservatories  lined  with  mirrors,  each  contain- 
ing a  crystal  glass  fountain  ingeniously  constructed.  Arranged  in  appropriate 
places  are  several  curious  objects.  One  is  a  clock  that  runs  a  year  ;  another  is  a 
dial  connected  wi  th  the  roof  by  a  perpendicular  shafting,  and  indicating  the  state 
of  the  wind.  The  third  object  is  a  calendar  clock,  a  new  invention,  made  to  nut 
four  years,  and  designating  the  month,  the  day  of  the  month,  and  the  day  of  the 
week.  Beneath  these  are  two  beautifid  statues  in  composition,  symbolising  art  and 
nature.  Passing  from  the  main  saloon  to  the  one  below,  the  descent  is  made  by  a 
staircase  of  solid  marble,  dividing  to  the  right  and  left;  the  cost  of  this  stairway  was 
8000  dollars.  But  now  the  attention  is  arrested  by  a  still  more  striking  object — a 
fountain  of  glass  rising  from  the  lower  saloon  twenty-one  feet  in  height,  with  jets 
of  water  and  gold  fish  playing  in  each  basin.  The  fountain  consists  of  forty-four 
pieces.  One  of  the  glass  basins  weighs  fifty-two  pounds,  and  is  believed  to  be  the 
largest  ever  made.  Beneath  this  basin  are  six  dolphins,  supplying  as  many  shells 
with  water.  The  lower  saloon  is  arranged  in  keeping  with  that  above,  presenting 
much  that  is  elegant  and  costly,'  &c.  The  descripl^on  continues  in  the  same  s^e, 
but  we  have  given  enough  to  show  that  luxury  is  not  unknown  in  the  New  Wclnd. 
The  truth  is,  the  Americans  are  rich,  and  like  rich  people  everywhere,  they  n^  their 
money  to  buy  comfortable  luxuries,  and  frequently  to  make  a  little  display.  The 
same  process  of  ministering  to  the  sense  of  sight  has  created  art  in  every  country, 
and  will  very  soon  do  it  there. 
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docs  not  disdain  to  uso  means  for 
its  ends.  Tlien  Secretaries  of  State 
Trill  pay  less  attention  to  what 
covers  tne  lower,  and  more  to  what 
lines  the  upper,  man ;  and  Demo- 
cratic Talleyrands  and  Est^rhazys 
will  advance, by  the  legitimate  means 
of  money  and  brains,  the  interests 
and  influence  of  the  great  Itepublic. 

A  pleasant  and  readable  little 
book,*  by  Mr.  Trescott,  lat«  Se- 
cretary of  the  Legation  of  the 
United  States  at  this  Court  (whose 
resignation  was  much  regretted  by 
a  large  circle  of  friends  in  London), 
has  called  attention  to  the  early 
diplomatic  history  of  America.  The 
work  professes  to  be  no  more  than  a 
study ;  but  it  is  filled  with  proofs  of 
an  acute  analytical  mind,  embued 
with  all  the  elements  for  just  histo- 
rical criticism.  As  Mr.  Trescott  has 
put  off  the  trammels  of  official  Hfe, 
we  hope  he  will  continue  his  labours 
in  the  field  he  has  occupied  so  ho- 
nourably. The  American  mind  is  at 
present  turned  towards  historical 
research.  Sparks  and  Bancroft  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  elu- 
cidation of  philosophical  American 
history,  and  Prescott  has  enriched 
the  language  by  his  beautiful  pic- 
tures of  Spanish  conquest.  It  is  no 
small  honour  to  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  such  company. 

With  Mr.  Trescott*s  book  at  one 
end  and  Mr.  Marcy's  circular  at  the 
other,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion that  American  diplomacy  has 
been  half  a  failure — that  the  system 
of  appointing  partisan  friends  has 
not  unfrequently  placed  incompe- 
tent, and  sometimes  worse,  men  in 
office — that  when  it  has  furnished 
competent  men  it  has  often  created 
jealousies  which  have  ^onc  far  to 
destroy  the  legitimate  mfluence  of 
the  mmister  and  to  render  his  mis- 
sion useless ;  and  that  when  it  has, 
b^  chance,  filled  an  important  post 
with  an  able  man,  untrammcllea  by 
nvalry,  it  has  left  him  in  office  only 
just  long  enough  to  begin  to  be 
useful.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
rival  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency may  have  held  the  relative 
situations  of  Foreign  Secretary  and 
Envoy,  and  may,  without  discredit 
to  their  patriotism,  have  clogged  the 


movements  of  each  ofiier.  Still 
more  likely  is  it  in  such  a  case  that 
while  the  Minister,  on  the  one  hand, 
may  have  desired  to  arrogate  to  him- 
self a  larger  share  of  discretion  than 
the  just  rules  of  responsibility  die* 
tate,  the  Secretary,  on  the  other, 
has  aimed  to  make  liim  an  electric 
wire,  mechanically  to  pass  mes- 
sages from  one  cabinet  to  the  other. 
The  meagreness  of  the  salaries  also 
has  excluded  men  without  private 
fortunes  from  some  of  the  more 
important  posts;  as  gentlemen  do 
not  like  to  accept  positions  where 
they  must  receive  hospitalities  which 
they  cannot  return  in  the  same  spirit 
and  measure.  Although  a  mission 
abroad  may  be  a  very  pleasant 
variety  in  life  to  a  gentleman  of  cul- 
tivation and  fortune,  it  is  hardly  just 
to  a  nation  to  make  it  the  halt- paid 
reward  for  party  services;  nor  to 
the  holder  of  it  to  leave  him  an 
automaton. 

Failure  is  a  strong  word  to  nse 
of  a  history  of  seventy  odd  years, 
covering  a  growth  from  three 
millions  of  people  to  twenty-five, 
from  thirteen  states  to  one-and- 
thirty,  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Hio  Grande  and  the  Pacific.  But 
this  growth  has  been  the  result  of 
a  providential  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, called  in  the  slang  of  the 
day,  '  Manifest  destiny,'  which  man 
could  not  nor  can  prevent.  As  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove 
forth  the  Protestant  artisans  of 
France  to  enrich  other  lands,  so  the 
too  grievous  weight  of  capital  and 
plethora  in  Europe  has  sent  its  sur- 
plus labour  to  the  new  world  to 
create  capital,  and,  in  the  end  ple- 
thora there.  The  problem  in  the 
old  world  has  been  to  find  employ- 
ment for  labour  and  investments  for 
capital.  The  problem  in  the  new 
stul  is  to  find  hands  to  do  the  work* 
and  money  to  pay  them  with.  Ab 
long  as  this  ainerence  continues, 
labour  will  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  States  will  grow,  be  the  form  of 
government  what  it  may.  Diplo- 
macy has  neither  accelerated  nor 
impeded  their  growth  except  so  far 
as,  by  peaceful  treaties,  it  has  made 
the  labourer  sure  of  his  reward.  In 
many  of  the  important  negotiationa 
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to  which  the  United  States  have 
been  a  party,  the  resnlt  has  either 
been  retarded  by  the  jealoosies 
of  riyal  politicians  or  brought  about 
by  adventitious  circumstances.  Mr. 
Trescott  bears  testimony  to  the  inju- 
rious effect  of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween Franklin  and  Lee  in  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  first  treaties  with 
France.  If  such  men  as  these  could 
not  avoid  jealousies,  it  is  fair  to  con- 
clude that,  while  ambition  sways 
politicians  (which  may  it  ever  do) 
they  must  regard  the  effect  of  their 
acts  upon  their  future  career,  and 
keep  a  good  eye  also  upon  those  of 
their  neighbours  and  rivals. 

Since  the  treaties  of  1778,  many 
eminent  men  have  acted  as  diplo- 
matic agents  of  the  United  States 
in  Europe :  Dr.  Franklin ;  Jay,  the 
jurist  and  friend  of  Washington; 
Jefferson,  the  apostle  of  democracy, 
who  seems  not  to  have  been  much 
au  courant  with  things  at  the  Court 
to  which  he  was  accredited;  Gal- 
latin, the  philologist ;  the  elder  and 
younger  Adams,  each  in  turn  Presi- 
dent, and  each  in  turn  also  quar- 
relling with  his  friends  and  ruminj? 
his  party ;  Clay,  who  said  he  would 
rather  be  right  than  be  President ; 
Washington  Irving;  Wheaton;  Cass, 
the  British -lion  hater;  Everett; 
Bancroft;  Lawrence;  and  others, 
who  have  had  more  or  less  social 
standing  in  the  Courts  to  which  they 
have  been  accredited.  But  they 
have  generally  been  known  among 
small  circles  as  agreeable,  well-in- 
formed men,  rather  than  felt  politi- 
cally as  the  representatives  of  a 
great  nation.  The  Foreign  Secre- 
tary has  judiciously  selected  Dr. 
Franklin  as  the  model  whose  ex- 
cellences the  new  appointees,  like 
little  boys  at  school,  are  to  copy — 
beginning  with  the  breeches. 

The  Doctor  is  a  capital  model. 
He  was  a  venerable-looking  man; 
which  is  a  good  beginning,  as 
first  impressions  go  a  long  way  in 
this  suspecting  world :  it  enabled 
him  also  to  visit  his  female  friends, 
and  fathom  court  secrets  without 
the  imputation  of  intrigues.  He 
was  a  philosopher,  which  was  espe- 
cially K)rtunate  in  his  case,  as  pni- 
losophy  happened  to  be  the  rage  in 
Pans.  He  was  a  man  of  wit,  a  dan- 
gerous quality  in  bad  hands,  but 
jierving  one  well   anywhere    (and 


especially  at  Paris)  when  united  to 
an  amiable  temper  and  generous 
heart,  both  of  which  he  mid.  He 
was  a  liberal  man  on  all  subjects 
(too  much  so  on  some) ;  and  libieral- 
ism,  as  well  as  philosophy,  was  the 
fashion  at  the  Court  of  Louis  XYI. 
He  had  done  much  for  his  race, 
which,  with  reflecting  men  even  in 
those  days,  was  accounted  no  slight 
merit.  He  was  a  consistent  patriot; 
but  at  the  same  time  reposed  a  ge- 
nerous, and,  as  events  proved,  a  not 
unworthy  trust  in  those  to  whom  he 
was  accredited.  He  was  industrious 
even  beyond  the  demands  of  ad- 
vancing science — of  fashion— of  di- 
plomatic labour — of  private  corre- 
spondence— and  of  a  sinking  trea- 
sury, of  which  he  was  to  the  last,  with- 
out dishonour,  financier,  treasurer, 
and  cashier.  He  was  an  honest  man 
in  his  own  dealings,  but  understood 
the  tricks  of  others.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  world,  and,  of  course,  a  man 
of  society ;  charming  every  circle 
to  which  he  was  introduced  by  the 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  his  conver- 
sation, and  the  fund  and  fertility, 
80  to  speak,  of  his  information.  His 
manners  and  bearing  were  '  simple' 
and  'unostentatious,'  as,  indeed,  are 
those  of evexy  gentleman,  even  though 
he  may  not  possess  Franklin's  range 
of  knowledge  and  experience  of  life. 
And  he  bore  himself  ever  as  remem- 
bering, and  at  the  same  time  for- 
getting, that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  founders  of  a  new 
empire,  and  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished lights  of  science.  If  his 
qualifications  were  such  as  few,  if 
any,  of  his  successors  can  hope  to 
acquire,  the  duties  imposed  upon 
him,  and  the  difficulties  he  sur- 
mounted, were  arduous  in  propor- 
tion to  them.  The  son  of  a  tallow- 
chandler — apprenticed  to  a  printer— 
a  fugitive  from  his  master — editor, 
compositor,  printer,  and  publisher 
of  a  newspaper,  he  rose  steadily  to 
the  rank  oi  the  first  Americantfavan^, 
and  as  a  patriot,  stood  second  only 
to  Washington.  Transferred  from 
his  native  land  to  Europe,  he  be- 
came the  companion  ana  friend  of 
men  illustrious  in  rank,  science,  and 
letters  in  this  metropolis,  and  left  be- 
hind him  here  a  monument  to  his  be- 
nevolence and  practical  sagacity  in  the 
Eoyal  Literary  Fund.  From  hence 
he  carried  his  ripe  experience  and 
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knowleclp;e  of  tlic  world  to  France, 
and  applied  them  with  patriotic  zeal 
to  the  diiBcult  task  of  establishing 
tlie  nationality  of  his  country  at  the 
Court  of  Yersailles.  With  a  just 
appreciation  of  his  new  associates, 
he  made  himself  known  at  once  in 
the  salons  of  the  Faubourg,  which 
his  great  reputation  opened  to  him, 
became  as  intimate  in  political  circles 
as  state  policy  would  permit,  and 
znaintained  himself  there,  a  faTOuritc 
with  both  sexes,  by  a  display  of 
conrersational  powers  beyond  even 
French  exigeance.  And  then,  having 
placed  himself  in  a  position  to  be 
accurately  informed  of  every  new 
move,  ho  adroitly  urged  the  Ameri- 
can alliance  upon  the  Government, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  add  to 
the  glory  of  Franco  to  undertake 
the  cause  of  the  oppressed.  When 
bones t,  acute,  hot-headed,  puri- 
tanical, patriotic  John  Adams,  who 
understood  logic  better  tlmn  ho  did 
men,  came  to  be  joined  ynih  him  in 
tho  negotiations  for  the  treaty  of 
peace,  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
'  simple'  Doctor,  and  nearly  spoiled 
everything  by  talking  of  the  great 
gain  to  French  interests  by  the  pro- 
posed treaty.  Franklin  appreciated 
the  nation  Dett<;r.  He  says,  in  one 
of  his  despatches : — 

This  is  really  a  generous  nation,  fond 
of  glory,  and  particularly  that  of  pro- 
tecting tho  oppressed.  I'rade  is  not  the 
admiration  of  tlieir  noblesse,  who  always 
govern  here.  Telling  them  that  their 
commerce  will  be  advantaged  by  our 
success,  and  that  it  is  their  interest  to 
help  us,  seems  an  much  as  to  say,  help 
ns,  and  we  .shall  not  be  obliged  to  you. 
Such  indiscreet  and  improper  language 
has  been  sometimes  held  here  by  some 
of  our  people,  and  produced  no  good 
efiects. 

By  such  means,  and  aided  by  the 
victories  at  Saratoga  and  Yorktown, 
he  succeeded,  with  his  colleagues,  in 
negotiating  the  treaties  of  alliance  and 
of  peace,  and  returned  to  his  country 
with  an  aflluence  of  glory  such  as 
rarely  falls  to  tho  lot  of  man. 
Learned,  wary,  acute,  penetrating, 
simple  in  demeanour — understand- 
ing the  use  of  means — honest,  pa- 
triotic, sensible,  and  knowing  where 
to  trust  as  well  as  to  distrust,  ho  is 
certainly  a  good  model  for  new 
fledged  diplomatists  to  study.  If  Mr. 
Marcy  succeeds  in  bringing  his  regi- 
ment up  to  this  standard,  wo  shall 


advise  that  ho  be  sent  for  to  manage 
tho  Foreign  Office. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  want  of 
a  cordial  understanding  between. 
F'ranklin  and  some  of  his  colleagues. 
The  disagreement  between  him  and 
Lee  is  well  known  to  liave  amounted 
to  an  open  quarrel.  But  we  appre- 
hend that  his  relations  with  Johii 
Adams  are  not  quite  as  well  under- 
stood. It  has  been  our  good  for- 
tune lately  to  bo  permitt^  to  ex- 
amine a  valuable  collection  of 
original  manuscripts  and  letters 
of  Franklin ;  of  which  somo  are 
published  in  Mr.  Sparks'  collec- 
tion, but  many  have  never  yet  been 
printed.  These  manuscripts  are  of 
great  importance,  and  shed  a  new 
light  on  the  history  of  the  times. 
It  is  possible  that  we  may  hereafter, 
if  permitted,  draw  more  largely  upon 
them.  For  tho  present  we  content 
ourselves  with  one  or  two  extracts, 
exhibiting  tho  unfortunate  trutix, 
that  when  diplomatic  services  are 
entrusted  to  politicians  who  hare 
interests  of  their  own  at*  stake  else- 
where, tliere  is  danger  that  rivalry 
may  swell  into  discord,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  public  interests. 

Among  the  letters  from  Franklin, 
publishea  in  Mr.  Sparks'  collection, 
IS  one  to  Mr.  Carraichael,  Secretary 
of  the  Unit^hl  States'  Legation  in 
Spain,  dated  at  Passy,  the  12 tk  of 
April,  1781,  in  which  occurs  the 
following  sentence : — 

I  thank  you  much  for  your  friendly 
hints  of  the  operations  of  my  eneaiiei^ 
and  of  the  means  I  might  use  to  defieat 
them.  Having  in  view  at  present  no 
other  point  to  g^n  but  that  of  rest,  I  do 
not  take  their  malice  so  much  amisa,  aa 
it  may  farther  my  project,  and  perhaps 

be  some  advantage  to,  you.    and 

are  open,  and  so  &r  honourable 

enemies;  the ,  if  enemieif,  are  more 

covered.  I  never  did  any  of  them  the 
least  injury,  and  can  cwioelve  no  vtktr 
source  of  their  malice  but  enrif,  [The 
italics  are  ours.]  To  be  sore  the  ezoes- 
sive  reflpect  shown  me  here  by  all  ranks 
of  people,  and  the  little  notice  taken  of 
them,  was  a  mortifying  circumstanoe ; 
but  it  was  what  I  could  neither  prevent 
or  remedy.  Those  who  feel  pain  at 
seeing  others  enjoy  pleasure,  and  are 
unhappy,  roust  meet  daily  with  so  many 
causes  of  torment,  that  1  conceive  them 
to  be  already  iu  a  state  of  damnation  ; 
and,  on  that  account,  I  ought  to  drop 
all  resentment  with  regard  to  thoaa  two 
gentlemen.     But  I  cannot  help  beiBg 
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concerned  at  ihe  mlflchief  their  ill-tempers 
will  be  continually  doing  in  our  public 
afiairSy  whenever  thej  have  any  concern 
in  them. 

It  appears  by  reference  to  the 
orijo^al  manuscript  in  Franklin's 
hand,  which  lies  oefore  ns  as  we 
writ«,  that  the  blanks  in  this  extract 
should  be  filled  by  the  names  of 
Lee,  Izard,  and  Adamses,  respec- 
tively, wliich  were  erased  (for  no 
gooa  reason,  in  our  jud^ent)  by 
Temple  Franklin,  the  origmal  editor. 
Mr.  Sparks,  not  having  the  manu- 
script, was  obliged  to  print  from 
Temple  Franklin,  and  of  course 
could  not  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  commentary  which  follows  evi- 
dently applies  to  Lee  and  Izard 
alone.  Yet  H  is  due  to  John  Adams 
to  say,  that  his  pure  patriotism  was 
untainted  by  selfishness  or  malice. 
He  was  the  last  man  in  the  world 
to  be  associated  with  Franklin.  His 
dogged  puritanism,  even  to  the  close 
of  his  long  life,  never  learned  that 
pliability  and  firmness  ma^  be 
joined  in  the  same  nature  without 
detriment  to  principle.  He  always 
wanted  todrive  pubhc  opinion  instead 
of  leading  it ;  and,  ruinmg  the  party 
which  foUowed  him,  he  spent  the 
last  five-and  twenty  years  of  his  life 
in  retirement  apart  from  station  or 
infiucnce  on  the  policy  of  the  country 
which  his  genius  had.  done  so  mucn 
to  create. 

An  unpublished  letter,  from  Frank- 
lin to  Vergennes  exhibits  still  more 
glaringly  the  false  position  in  which 
Adams  contrived  to  place  himself, 
his  colleague,  and  his  constituents  at 
home  with  the  French  court,  and 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  Doctor 
extricated  himself  and  the  Congress. 
We  print  it  entire. 

Passy,  Augost  3, 1780. 
Sir, — It  was,  indeed,  with  very  great 
pleasure  that  I  received  the  letter  your 
Excellency  did  me  the  honour  of  writing 
to  me,  communicating  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  and  the  resolutions  of 
that  body  relative  to  the  succours  then 
expected :  for  the  sentiments  therein 
expressed  are  so  different  from  the  lan- 
guage held  by  Mr.  Adams  in  his  late 
letters  to  your  Excellency,  as  to  make  it 
clear  that  it  was  from  his  particular  in- 
discretion alone,  and  not  from  any  in- 
structions received  by  him,  that  he  has 
given  such  just  cause  of  displeasure,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  his  conduct  therein 
should  be  approved  by  his  constituents. 


I  am  ^ad  he  has  not  admitted  me  to 
any  participation  of  those  writings,  and 
that  he  has  taken  the  resolution  he  ex- 
presses of  not  communicating  with  me^ 
or  making  use  of  my  intervention  in  his 
future  correspondence ;  a  resolution  that 
I  believe  he  will  keep,  as  he  has  never 
yet  communicated  to  me  more  of  hia 
business  in  Europe  than  I  have  seen  in 
newspapers.  I  live  upon  terms  of  civility 
with  him,  not  of  intimacy.  I  shall,  as 
you  desire,  lay  before  Congress  the  whole 
correspondence  which  you  have  sent  me 
for  that  purpose. 

With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere 
respect,  I  am^  Sir,  Yours,  &c.  &c., 

B.  Franklin. 

An  allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  Franklin's  labours  in 
Europe  in  behalf  of  the  treasury  of 
the  Federation  (a  branch  of  auty 
from  which  his  successors  will  be 
relieved).  These  manuscripts  giv© 
a  high  idea  of  the  diillculties  m  wliich 
he  was  frequently  placed,  and  of  his 
skill  in  relieving  himself.  Congress 
drew  upon  him,  his  colleagues  drew 
upon  him,  and,  in  fact,  everybody's 
hand  was  in  his  pocket.  Yet  he 
contrived  to  keep  his  credit  un- 
tainted :  not,  however,  without  oc- 
casionally striking  a  hard  blow  for 
it.  Among  other  loans,  was  one 
made  in  Holland  in  1781,  with  which 
Colonel  Laurens  and  a  Mr.  Jackson 
were  also  concerned.  Jackson,  it 
seems,  a  young  man,  wanted  to  carry 
the  money  to  America,  probably  for 
the  sake  of  the  eclat  at  home — 
(still  the  same  eye  to  interests  there). 
A  portion  of  the  correspondence 
which  ensued  is  published  by  Tem- 
ple Franklin  and  Mr.  Sparks.  But 
the  following,  by  far  the  raciest  of 
the  whole,  is  not  in  those  collections. 
The  Doctor  could  hit  a  hard  blow 
when  he  chose. 

Pas-^y,  July  10, 1781. 

Sir, — Last  night  I  received  your  fourth 
letter  on  the  same  subject. 

You  are  anxious  to  carry  the  money 
with  yon,  because  it  will  reanimate  the 
credit  of  America. 

My  situation,  and  long  acquaintance 
with  afibirs  relating  to  the  public  credit 
enaUe  me,  I  think,  to  jadge  better  than 
yon  can  do,  who  are  a  norice  in  them, 
what  employment  of  it  will  most  con- 
duce to  that  end ;  and  1  imagine  the  re- 
taining it  to  pay  the  Congress  drafts  has 
infinitely  the  ad^'antage. 

You  repeat  that  the  ship  is  detained 
by  my  refusal.  You  forget  your  having 
written  to  me  expressly,  that  she  waited 
for  my  convoy. 
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You  remind  mo  of  the  great  expense 
the  detention  of  the  ship  occasions. 
Who  has  given  orders  to  stop  her? 
It  was  not  me.  I  had  no  authority 
to  do  it.  Have  you?  And  do  you 
imagine,  if  you  have  taken  such  au- 
thority upon  you,  that  the  Congress 
ought  to  bear  the  expense  occasioned  by 
your  imprudence?  and  that  the  blame 
of  detaining  the  necessary  stores  the 
ship  contains  will  be  excused  by  your 
fond  desire  of  carrying  the  money  ? 

The  noise  you  have  rashly  made  about 
this  matter,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Adams,  which  you  asked  and  re- 
ceived, and  which  was  to  comply  with 
my  requisition,  has  already  done  great 
mischief   to    our    credit    in    Holland. 
Messrs.  Fizeaux  have  declared  they  will 
advance  to  him  no  more  money  on  his 
bills  upon  me  to  assist  in  paying  the 
Congress  drafts  on  him.     Youi*  commo- 
dore, too,  complains  in  a  letter  I  have 
seen,  that  he  finds  it  difficult  to  get 
money  for  my  acceptances  of  your  drafts 
in  order  to  clear  his  ship,  though  before 
this  proceeding  of  yours  bills   on   me 
were,  as  Mr.  Adams  assures  me,  in  as 
eood  credit  on  the  Exchange  of  Amster- 
dam as  those  of  any  banker  in  Europe. 
I  suppose  the  difficulty  mentioned  by 
the  commodore  is  the  true  reason  of  the 
ship's  stay,  if  in  fact  the  convoy  is  gone 
without  her.    Credit  is  a  delicate  thing, 
capable  of  being  blasted  with  a  breath. 
The  public  talk   you   have  occasioned 
about  my  stopping  the  money,  and  the 
conjectures  of  the  reasons  or  necessity 
of  doing  it,  have  created   doubts  and 
suspicions  of   most    pernicious  conse- 
quences.    It  is  a  matter  that  should 
have  passed  in  silence. 

You  repeat,  as  a  reason  for  your  con- 
duct, that  the  money  was  obtained  by 
the  great  exertions  of  Colonel  Laurens. 
Who  obtained  the  grant  is  a  matter  of 
no  importance,  though  the  use  I  propose 
to  make  of  it  is  of  the  greatest.  But 
the  fact  is  not  as  you  state  it.  I  ob- 
tained it  before  he  came.  And  if  he 
were  here  I  am  sure  I  could  convince 
him  of  the  necessity  of  leaving  it,  espe- 
cially after  I  should  have  informed  lum 
that  you  had  made  in  Holland  the  enor- 
mous purchase  of  40,000/.  sterling's 
worth  of  goods  over  and  above  the 
10,000^  worth,  which  I  had  agreed 
should  be  purchased  by  him  on  my  cre- 
dit ;  and  that  you  had  induced  me  to 
engage  for  the  payment  of  your  pur- 
chase by  showing  me  a  paper  said  to 
contain  his  order  for  making  it,  which 
I  then  took  to  be  his  handwriting,  though 
I  afterwards  found  it  to  be  yours,  and 
not  signed  by  him.  It  would  be  addi- 
tional reason  with  him  when  I  should 
remind  him  that  he  himself,  to  induce 
me  to  come  into  the  proposal  of  Com- 


modore Guillon  and  the  rest  of  the  Hol- 
land transaction,  to  which  I  was  averaOy 
assured  me  he  had  mentioned  it  to  the 
Minister,  and  that  it  was  approved  oil 
That  on  the  contrary  I  find  the  Minister 
remembers  nothing  of  it,  very  much  dis- 
likes it,  and  absolutely  refuses  tofomiah 
any  money  to  discharge  that  account. 

You  finish  your  letter  by  telling  me 
that  '  the  daily  enhancement  of  expense 
to  the  United  States  firom  these  diffi- 
culties is  worthy  the  attention  of  those 
whose  duty  it  is*  to  economise  the  public 
money,  and  to  whom  the  commonweal 
is    entrusted    without    deranging    the 
special  department  of  another.*     The 
ship's  lying  there  with  500  or  600  men 
on  board  is  undoubtedly  a  gi*eat  daily 
expense,  but  it  is  you  that  occasion  it ; 
and  the  superior  airs  you  give  yourself^ 
young  gentleman,  of  reproof  to  me,  and 
reminding  me  of  my  duty,  do  not  bcKSome 
you,  whose  special  department  and  em- 
ploy in  public  affairs,  of  which  vou  are 
so  vain,  is  but  of  yesterday,  and  would 
never  have  existed  but  by  my  conour- 
rence,    and  would  have  ended  in  dis- 
grace if  I  had  not  supported  your  enor- 
mous purchases  by  accepting  your  drafts. 
The  charging  me  with  want  of  e(M>nomy 
is  particularly  improper  in  you,  when 
the  only  instance  you  know  of  it  is  mj 
having  indiscreetly  complied  with  yonr 
demand  in  advancing  you  120  louis  for 
the  expense  of  your  journeys  to  PariSy 
and  when  the  only  instance  I  know  of 
your  economizing  money  is  your  sending 
me  three  expresses  one  after  another  on 
the  same  day  all  the  way  from  Holland 
to  Paris,  each  with  a  letter  saying  the 
same  thing  to  the  same  purpose. 

This  dispute  is  as  useless  as  it  is  un- 
pleasant. It  can  only  create  ill  blood. 
Pray  let  us  end  it. — I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  &c.  &c. 

Benj.  FBAHUJir. 

It  is  due  to  Jackson  to  say  that 
lie  subsequently  acquiesced  in  the 
wisdom  of  Franklin's  views,  and 
wrote  him  to  that  effect.  Mr. 
Marcy's  diplomates  probably  will 
not  be  callea  upon  to  make  the  saioe 
exertions  for  the  National  Treasarj. 
If  they  should  be,  however,  and  be 
obliged  also  to  fight  for  the  money 
after  they  get  it,  they  may  leam  from 
their  model  how  to  strike  scientifi- 
cally. 

Injustice  would  be  done  to  the 
American  Government  if  we  were 
to  close  without  noticing  the  Con- 
sular Circular  issued  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Diplomatic.  In  the 
midst  of  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  of 
the  same  sort  about  dress,  and  about 
the  name  by  which  the  dignitaxy's 
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office  shall  be  known — (that  it  shall 
not  be  called  chancellene,  when  the 
commercial  convention  with  France, 
negotiated  by  this  very  Dr.  Franklin, 
provides  that  it  shall  be  a  chancel' 
lerie) — in  the  midst  of  all  this — 
stuff)  shall  we  call  it— there  is  an 
important  direction,  that  consuls 
shall  collect  and  transmit  to  Wash- 
ington all  knowledge  which  in  their 
judgment  may  be  useful  to  their 
countrymen,  in  order  that  the  Go- 
vernment may  print  and  distribute 
it  annuaUy  at  the  public  cost. 

If  well  done,  a  compilation  made 
up  in  this  way,  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  value ; 
and  we  hope  that  the  new  adminis- 
tration, in  its  consular  appoint- 
ments, has  had  regard  to  the  capacity 
of  the  appointee  to  perform  this 
service  to  knowledge.  The  efforts 
of  the  American  Government  already 
in  this  way  have  been  highly  cre- 
ditable. Its  exploring  expeditions 
have  traced  the  coasts  of  a  new  con- 
tinent in  the  Southern  hemisphere ; 
and  in  the  Northern  it  has  gone 
side  by  side  with  British  courage 
and  enterprise — ^while  the  results  of 
both  have  been  distributed  at  the 
national  expense.  Its  corps  of  en- 
gineers, imder  Fremont,  Emory, 
Stansbury,  and  other  captains,  has 
with  incredible  perseverance,  and  at 
the  public  cost,  made  large  additions 
to  geographical  knowledge.  The 
enterprise  of  Maury  has  gone  far 


towards  discovering  the  lawB  which 
govern  the  currents  of  air,  and  has 
succeeded  in  materially  shortening 
the  long  voyages  through  the  Pacific 
and  Southern  Atlantic;  and  hia 
labours  are  given  freely  to  the  world 
by  an  appreciating  Government. 
The  gifl  or  Smithson,  an  English- 
man, in  energetic  hands,  is  making 
large  contributions  to  knowledge. 
Owen,  Foster,  and  AVhitney,  and 
other  geologists,  make  elaborate  re- 
ports upon  the  geology  of  a  country 
which,  within  the  memory  of  chil- 
dren, was  inhabited  only  by  the 
Indian.  Through  the  agency  of 
the  Patent-office,  two  bulky  volumes 
sent  without  expense,  to  every  part 
of  the  countiy,  each  year,  give  an 
account  of  the  discoveries  in  agri- 
culture and  the  inventions  in  me- 
chanism during  the  preceding  twelve 
months.  The  combined  engineers 
of  the  army  and  navy  are  engaged 
upon  a  survey  of  the  coasts,  both  of 
tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific ;  and  their 
accurate  and  beautiful  charts  are 
furnished  to  navigators  at  about  the 
cost  of  the  paper  and  print.  To  this 
the  Government  now  propose  to  add 
the  annual  collection  of  mformation 
furnished  by  the  various  consuls. 
How  valuable  such  a  document  may 
be  made,  if  properly  compiled,  it  is 
needless  to  say.  Let  it  be  done  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  worthy  the  en- 
terprising and  enlightened  nation 
which  is  about  to  unaertake  it. 


AUTOBIOGEAPHY   OF   B.  E.  HAYDON.* 


A  MAN  whose  life  has  been  in- 
spired by  a  noble  passion,  and 
who  expends  himself  with  unwearied 
energy  and  dauntless  perseverance 
on  the  accomplishment  of  his  object, 
wiU  not  fail,  whatever  his  errors 
may  have  been,  to  win  sympathy 
ana  admiration.  Perhaps  the  more 
we  do  homage  to  the  high  qualities 
implied  by  such  a  career,  the  more 
we  shall  reprobate  the  follies  and 
the  faults  which  have  marred  its 
grandeur,  foiled  its  success,  and 
dragged  its  virtues  through  the  dirt. 
Such  a  man  was  the  painter  for 
whose  journals  Mr.  Taylor  has  per- 
formed the  friendly  labour  of  an 
editor,  so  far  as  such  labour  was 


required,  for  Haydon  had  himself 
reduced  into  a  regular  autobiogra- 
phic narrative  the  records  of  ^ve 
and  thirty  years  of  his  life.  In  this 
recital  no  one  can  refuse  to  recognise 
and  admire  a  true  genius,  a  courage 
that  never  failed,  an  industry'  that, 
though  vehement  and  impassioned, 
was  well  sustained  ;  as  clearly  will 
be  seen  and  felt  the  causes  why 
these  qualities  did  not  secure  to 
their  possessor  the  rewards  which 
ordinary  experience  attaches  to 
them.  Hay  (ion  is  as  candid  as  he 
is  egotistical ;  cares  as  little  to  con- 
ceal his  want  of  wisdom  as  his  want 
of  modesty.  Very  likely  he  thought 
himself  so  grand  a  hero  that  he  could 


*  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Haydon,  Bi»iorical  Painter ,  from  his  Autobioffraphy 
and  Journals.  Kdited  and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.    Three  volumes.    Longman  &  Co.    1853. 
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Aflbnl  to  let  the  world  know  his 
weak  points,  and  scorning  the  pro- 
verb which  says,  that  no  man  u  a 
hero  to  liis  valet,  expected  the  world 
to  worship  him  ailcr  he  had  admitted 
them  to  a  confidence  which  no  man 
extends  even  to  his  valet.  Let  the 
motive  to  the  revelation  have  been 
wliat  it  may — ^philanthropical,  de- 
fiant, or  simply  self-complacenir-— the 
revelation  is  complete;  we  never 
read  a  book  which  left  upon  the  mind 
a  more  detailed  and  dennite  impres- 
sion; and  though  Mr.  Taylor  has 
not  been  able  to  compress  his  ma- 
terials into  less  than  three  closely- 
printed  volumes,  such  was  the  vigour 
of  Haydon*s  intellect,  so  keen  was 
his  faculty  of  observation,  he  lived 
with,  or  met  with,  so  many  interest- 
ing persons,  and  ho  was  himself  so 
singular  a  mixture,  that  lovers  of 
biography — and  who  does  not  enjoy 
it  above  most  other  literature  P — ^ill 
be  disposed  rather  to  envy  Mr.  Tay- 
lor the  opportunity  of  perusing  the 
twenty-six  foUo  volumes  of  journals, 
than  to  complain  of  him  for  over-load- 
ing his  pages.  The  liveliness  with 
which  Haydon  records  all  that  hap- 
pens to  him  or  interests  him;  the 
terseness,  point,  and  occasionally 
picturesque  language  of  his  remarks 
and  descriptions;  the  interesting 
conversations  with  men  of  eminence 
and  talent — and  these  constitute  the 
charm  and  amusement  of  the 
volumes — wo  must  forego ;  but  the 
moral  of  Ilaydon's  story  will  not, 
wo  trust,  be  quito  lost,  or  so  weak- 
ened as  to  be  entirely  unimpressive, 
in  the  compendious  narrative  to 
which  the  laws  of  space  confine  us. 

licnjamin  Robert  Hay  don  was 
born  in  the  year  1786,  at  tl\Tnouth, 
where  his  father  kept  a  bookseller*s 
shop.  Like  most  men  who  at- 
tain eminence  in  any  pursuit,  he 
recalled,  in  after  hfe,  early  indica- 
tions of  the  taste  which  became 
the  master-passion  of  his  being ;  and 
records  how  his  mother  calmed  his 
infant  rage  by  a  book  of  pictures, 
from  which  he  would  not  part  the 
rest  of  that  day.  At  a  more  au- 
thentic period  of  his  histon^  his 
schoolmaster,  Dr.  Bidlake,  nnding 
he  had  a  love  for  art,  took  him,  he 
says,  from  study  to  attend  his 
own  caprices  in  painting;  and 
in  his  father's  binding  ofhce,  the 
head  man  was  a  JS^eapoIiton, '  a  fine 


muscular  lazzaroni-like  fellow/  who 
used  to  talk  to  the  boy  of  the  won- 
ders of  Italy,  of  Sanaele  and  the 
Vatican,  and,  baring  his  arm,  would 
say  to  him,  'Don't  draw  de  land- 
scape, draw  de  feegoorc..  Master 
Benjamin.'  And  Master  Benjamin 
tells  us  that  he  began  to  tiy  the 
'  feegoore,'  and  to  read  anatomical 
books,  by  advice  of  a  brother  of 
Northcote,  also  a  Plymouth  man, 
and  to  fancy  himself  a  genius,  and 
an  historical  painter,  and  to  look  in 
the  glass,  and  think  he  had  an  in* 
tellectual  head.  '  Then/  he  says, 
'  I  forgot  aU  about  it,  and  went 
and  played  cricket,  never  tonclied  a 
brush  for  months,  rode  a  black  ponj 
about  the  neighbourhood,  pinned 
ladies'  gowns  together  on  market- 
days,  and  waited  to  see  them  split ; 
knocked  at  doors  at  night,  and  ran 
away;  swam  and  bamed,  heated 
myseljf,  worried  my  parents,  and  at 
last  was  laid  on  my  back  by  the 
measles.'  With  enforced  quiet  came 
back  his  passion  for  art,  and  never 
again  forsook  him,  though  he  waa 
sent  to  a  new  school,  with  an  ex- 
press understanding  that  he  waa  not 
to  leani  drawing,  because  his  father 
intended  him  for  business.  Ho  spent 
his  pocket  money  in  caricatures,  which 
he  copied,  and  was  found  one  holidaj 
afternoon,  inducing  a  supernatural 
quietness  in  the  school  by  forming 
a  drawing-class,  and  stallung  about 
as  master.  Another  time  he 
dre>\,  on  the  school-room  wall,  with 
a  burnt  stick,  so  spirited  a  represen- 
tation of  a  hunt  he  had  witnessed, 
that  the  master  had  it  preserved  for 
some  weeks.  And  so  the  natural 
bent  of  his  mind  went  on  displaying 
itself,  and  his  cleverness  as  a  juve- 
nile amateur  was  duly  applauded  bj 
papa  and  mamma,  and  uic  drawings 
shown  about  to  firiends  and  relations, 
till  the  time  came  for  deciding  upon 
an  occupation  for  life;  and  the 
father,  Ikuowing  something  more 
of  the  world  than  the  son,  liad  no 
notion  of  letting  a  good  business  go 
out  of  the  fami^  for  a  boy's  whim ; 
and  the  boy,  hating  and  spuming  the 
occupation  and  ul  connected  with 
it,  was  bound  apprentice  to  his 
father  for  seven  years,  and  sub- 
mitted with  silent  suUenncss, 
till,  in  a  burst  of  ill-temper,  he  in- 
sulted a  customer  who  wanted  to 
beat  down  the  price  of  a  book,  and 
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80  made' Ills  exit,  once  and  for  ever, 
and  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
Discussion  and  remonstrance  were 
in  vain,  the  boy  was  resolved  to  be 
a  painter,  and  an  illness,  which  left 
him  blind  for  six  weeks,  and  perma- 
nently impaired  his  6i<;ht,  did  not 
shake  his  resolution.  Plaster  casts 
of  the  Discobolus  and  Apxollo,  the 
first  he  had  ever  seen,  and  which 
he  purchased  out  of  a  two-^nea 
piece  given  him  by  his  godfather, 
lent  fuel  to  the  iiamc ;  and  Bey. 
nolds's  Discourses,  with  their  encou- 
ragement to  industry,  and  their  doc- 
trine that  all  men  could,  by  this 
quality,  attain  excellence  in  art, 
gave  feasibility  to  his  purpose. 

I  came  down  to  breakfiiMt  with  Rey- 
nolds under  my  arm,  and  opened  my 
fixed  intentions  in  a  Htjle  of  such  energy 
that  I  demolished  all  arguments.  My 
mother  regarding  my  looks,  which  pro- 
bably were  more  like  those  of  a  maniac 
than  of  a  rational  beings  burst  into  tears. 
My  father  was  in  a  passion,  and  the 
whole  house  was  in  au  uproar.  Every- 
body that  called  during  the  day  was  had 
up  to  bait  me,  bat  I  attackea  them  so 
fiercely  that  they  were  glad  to  leave  me 
to  my  own  reflections.  In  the  evening 
I  told  my  mother  my  resolution  calmly, 
and  left  her.  My  friend  Reynolds  (a 
watch-maker)  ba<^ed  me.  I  hunted  the 
shop  for  anatomical  works,  and  seeing 
Albinus  among  the  books  in  the  cata* 
logue  of  Dr.  Farr's  sale  at  Plymouth  hos- 
pital, but  knowing  it  was  no  use 
asking  my  father  to  buy  it  for  me,  I  de- 
tennined  to  bid  for  it,  and  then  appeal 
to  his  mercy.  I  went  to  the  sale,  and 
the  book  was  knocked  down  to  me  at 
21.  10s.  I  returned  home,  laid  the  case 
before  my  dear  mother,  who  cried  much 
at  this  proof  of  resolution,  but  promised 
to  get  my  father  to  consent.  When  the 
book  came  home,  my  father  paid  with 
black  looks.  Oh,  the  delight  of  hurrying 
it  away  to  my  bed- room,  turning  over, 
the  plates,  copying  them  out,  learning 
the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscles, 
and  then  getting  my  sister  to  hear  me! 
She  and  I  used  to  walk  a)x>ut  the  house, 
with  our  arms  round  each  other's  neck, 
— she  saying,  '  Uow  many  heads  to  the 
deltoid  r  *  Where  does  it  rise?'  'Where 
is  it  inserted?*  and  I  answering.  By 
these  means,  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight, 
I  got  by  heart  all  the  muscles  of  the 
body. 

That  purchase  of  Albinus,  leaving 
tlie  payment  to  his  father,  and  the 
desperate  energy  with  which  he  set 
to  work  to  master  what  to  most 
youths  would  be  a  dry  xminviting 


study,  are,  both  in  aadaekrafl  redc- 
lessness  and  unflagging  eamestncfM 
of  purpose,  too  significant  types  cf 
all  Haydon's  subsequent  career  to 
be  omitted  in  the  barest  outline  of 
his  history.  They  mark  at  once  a 
determined  and  an  unscrupulous  na- 
ture, and  indicate  the  springs  of  both 
his  successes  and  his  misfortunes 
as  clearly  as  any  actions  of  hia 
we  shall  have  to  record.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  add  that  the  lad 
beat  down  all  opposition,  and  that 
he  was  finally  permitted  to  seek 
fame  and  fortune  in  his  darling  pur« 
suit.  He  left  Plymouth  for  London 
on  the  13th  of  May,  1804,  being 
then  a  few  months  more  than  seven- 
teen years  old. 

The  very  morning  of  his  arrival 
in  town,  £[aydon  rushed  eagerly  to 
the  Academy  Exhibition,  then  held 
at  Somerset  House.  He  got  there, 
after  first  mistaking  the  'New 
Churcli'  in  the  Strand  for  the  build- 
ing he  was  in  search  of ;  and  making 
up  to  the  historical  pictures,  of 
wnich  Opie's  'Gil  Bias,'  and  a 
*  Shipwrecked  Sailor-boy,'  by  West- 
all,  were  attracting  most  attention, 
measured  himself  at  once  with  the 
favourites,  and  marched  away  to 
purchase  casts,  with  the  character- 
istic verdict,  *  I  don't  care  for  you.' 
Then  followed  months  of  intense  and 
uninterrupted  study.  His  personal 
ambition  to  be  a  great  painter  was 
ennobled  by  dreams  of  doing  honour 
to  his  country,  and  rescuing  art  from 
the  character  of  littleness  and  inca- 
pacity then  impressed  upon  it.  At 
this  time  he  made  acquaintance  with 
John  Bell's  work  on  the  Bones, 
Joints,  and  Muscles  ;  and  it  formed 
from  that  time  his  own  text-book, 
and  afterwards  the  Manual  of  his 
schooL  From  Prince  Hoare,  to 
whom  his  uncle  had  given  him 
a  letter,  he  received  introduc- 
tions to  Opie,  Northcote,  and 
Fuscli,  then  the  keener  of  the  Aca- 
demy. The  last  of  these  impressed 
Haydon  with  admiration  for  his  ge- 
nius and  varied  accomplislmients, 
without  misleading  him  by  false 
vague  theories  and  exaggerated 
practice  in  art;  gave  his  mind 
a  stimulus,  and  expanded  his  range 
of  ideas,  without  demoralising 
him  by  profanity,  licentious  wit, 
or  infidelity;  and  much  of  the 
taste  for  reading  and  especial  en- 
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ihusiasm  for  poetry  which  from  this 
time  was  developed  as  a  new 
characteristic  in  Haydon,  was  pro- 
bably called  forth  by  his  intercourse 
with  Fuseli.  He  l>e^an  to  draw  at 
the  Academy  after  the  Christmas 
vacation  of  1804-5,  and  there  be- 
came intimate  with  Jackson,  then 
studying  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Mulgrave,  and  known  also  to 
Sir  George  Beaumont. 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
intimacy  formed  by  Haydon  among 
the  students  in  his  first  year ;  ana 
no  wonder,  as  he  speaks  of  his  never 
losing  a  day,  and  working  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours,  as  he  felt  inclined, 
till  in  the  middle  of  the  summer  he 
was  summoned  home  bv  the  serious 
illness  of  his  father.  While  at  home, 
renewed  efforts  were  made  by  his 
family  to  induce  him  to  relinquish 
his  project,  and  take  up  his  fatner's 
busmess^-of  course  in  vain.  The 
day  after  his  arrival,  he  got  bones 
and  muscles  from  the  surgeon  at  the 
hospital,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
constant  torture  of  remonstrance 
and  reproach,  prepared  the  volume 
of  anatomical  studies  which  he  after- 
wards imposed  with  admirable 
effect  upon  all  hispupils,  from  East- 
lake  to  Lance.  Finally,  his  father, 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  fur- 
ther opposition,  promised  that  he 
should  be  tormented  no  more,  but 
should  be  supported,  though  it 
would  be  inconvenient,  till  he  could 
support  himself.  Before  his  return 
to  town  in  the  autumn,  he  hears 
from  Jackson, — *  There  is  a  raw, 
tall,  pale,  queer  Scotchman  come, — 
an  odd  fellow;  but  there  is  some- 
thing in  him ;  he  is  called  Wilkie.* 
Haydon's  comment  on  this  informa- 
tion is  characteristic ;  so  is  his  record 
of  it ;  ho  says,  *  Haujj  the  fellow 
(I  thought) ;  1  hope  with  his  some- 
thing he  is  not  going  to  be  a  his- 
torical painter.'  And  again,  on  his 
return  to  town,  *I  was  made  un- 
easy all  night,  for  Jackson  finished 
by  telling  mo  that  Wilkio  had 
painted  a  picture  at  E.linburgh, 
from  Macbeth,  which  we  all  agreed 
must  have  been  a  historical  one.' 
Already  Haydon's  egotism,  vanity, 
self-reference  are  prominent ;  and 
as  clearly  the  desire  of  personal 
importance,  of  his  own  fame,  is 
taking  dangerous  precedence  of 
sympathy    with   excellence  in  his 


art,  and  satisfaction  at  its  exhibi* 
tion  in  another.  Wilkie,  however. 
was  not  at  that  time  a  historical 
painter,  and  the  two  young  men. 
soon  formed  an  intimacy  which 
lasted  with  varying  cordiaUty  during 
their  whole  lives.  Their  mutim 
friend  Jackson,  perfectly  free 
from  envy  or  jealousy,  or  any  evil 
except  indolence,  soon  began  to 
talk  of  them  to  Lord  Mulgrave  and 
Sir  George  Beaumont;  and  as 
Wilkie  was  in  this  first  season 
(1805-6)  painting  for  Lord  Mansfield 
his  'Village  Politicians,'  exhibited 
in  1806,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
report  of  Jackson  brought  the  two 
patrons  to  the  yotm^  Scotchman's 
studio,  and  that  tiie  visit  was  followed 
by  commissions  from  both  of  them 
—  one  for  the  'Kent  Day,*  the 
other  for  the  'Blind  Fiddler.' 
Wilkie's  success  was  at  once  a 
stimulus  and  an  earnest  of  success 
to  Havdon,  and  Lord  Midgrave* 
through  Wilkie,  gave  him  a  com- 
mission for  a  historical  picture  as 
soon  as  he  should  begin  to  paint, 
suggesting  the  death  ot  Dentatus  as 
a  subject.  Two  courses  of  Charles 
Beirs  (Sir  Charles  afterwards)  lee* 
tures,  with  private  dissection  and 
drawing  at  the  Academy,  had  ad- 
vanced Haydon  sufficiently  by  the 
autumn  of  1806  to  give  him  confi- 
dence for  a  picture ;  and  he  began, 
not  upon  Lord  Mulgrave's  com- 
mission, but  upon  a  picture  of 
'  Joseph  and  Mary  resting  on  the 
road  to  Egypt,'  canvas  six  feet 
by  four.  'Setting  my  palette 
(he  says),  and  taking  broBh  in 
hand,  1  knelt  down  and  prayed 
God  to  bless  my  career,  to  grant 
me  energy  to  create  a  new  era  in 
art,  and  to  rouse  the  people  and 
patrons  to  a  just  estimate  of  the 
moral  value  of  histerical  painting.' 
He  describes  his  student  life  m 
language  which  nothing  in  the  book 
contradicts  or  throws  doubt  upon : — 
The  basis  of  my  character  was  earnest- 
ness of  feeling.  I  took  up  everything  am 
if  my  life  depended  upon  it,  and  not 
feeling  sufficient  gratitication  in  aiinply 
doing  all  that  1  could,  my  imagination 
was  never  satisfied  if  I  did  not  call  on 
the  aid  and  blesuing  of  God  to  correct 
and  fortify  my  resolves.  I  never  rose 
without  pmyer,  and  never  retired  with- 
out it ;  and  occasionally  in  the  day,  in 
the  fervour  of  conception,  I  inwardljr 
asked  a  blessing  on  my  designs.    I  was 
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fervently  alive  to  the  beauty  of  woman; 
and  though  never  vicious  was  always 
falling  in  love.  No  doubt  an  Etonian, 
or  a  Winchester  or  Rugby  boy,  or  a  Lon- 
don dandy,  will  laugh  incredulously  at 
this:  but  with  me,  it  was  a  fact.  At 
twenty  I  had  a  high  and  noble  object, 
which  sustained  me  far  above  the  con- 
taminations of  a  '  town  life/  and  carried 
me  at  once  into  virtuous  society  without 
passing  through  that  ordeal  of  vice  which 
young  men  think  so  necessary  to  clear 
away  schoolboy  shjmess  and  fit  them  for 
the  world.  Wilkie,  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe,  was  equally  virtuous.  We 
both  considered  our  calling  a  high  duty, 
and  we  both  were  anxious  to  do  our 
best. 

While  *  Joseph  and  Mary*  was  on 
the  painter's  easel,  Sir  Greorge  and 
Lady  Beaumont  were  brou^t  by 
Wilkie  to  see  it;  and  the  auto- 
biographer  faithfully  records  his 
rapture  at  this  visit,  his  instant 
communication  of  it  to  his  parents 
in  a  letter  of  four  sides,  and  their 
congratulations.  An  invitation  to 
dinner  from  Sir  George  followed, 
and  Haydon  was  introduced  to 
fashionable  society,  listened  to  with 
flattering  attention,  and  altogether 
made  so  much  of,  that  he  says  he  dis- 
trusted the  sincerity  of  those  who 
could  ^ve  himsomuch  importance  on 
such  Sight  grounds.  Whether  that 
were  only  an  after-thought  coloured 
by  experience,  cannot  be  told ;  he 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  very 
kindly  treated  by  the  Beaumonts, 
and  to  have  obtained,  through  Sir 
George,  the  valuable  privilege  of 
studying  in  the  Stafford  Gallery; 
but  Sir  George  gave  his  opinion 
against  the  exhibition  at  the 
Academy,  in  1807,  of  the  *  Joseph 
and  Mary,'  though  he  admitted  it 
was  a  wonderful  first  picture ;  and 
this  was  quite  sufficient  cause  to 
imbue  Haydon's  jealous  soul  with 
all  kinds  of  dark  suspicions. 
The  picture,  however,  was  sent, 
hung  well  through  Fuseli's  re- 
monstrances, and  obtained  honour 
for  its  painter.  It  was  afterwards 
purchased  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hope,  and 
IS  now  at  Deepdene.  A  personal 
introduction  to  Lord  Mulgrave  took 
©lace  in  the  spring  of  1807,  and 
Haydon  became  a  frequent  guest 
botn  in  Harley-street  and  after- 
wards at  the  Admiralty,  when  Lord 
Mulgrave  was  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land's   First   Lord.     He    records 
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unaffectedly  and  without  reserreiihe 
pleasure  which  intercourse  wiUi  the 

freat  folks  gave  him,  and  the  envy 
e  fancied  it  excited  among  those  of 
his  set  who  did  not  enjoy  thie  same 
privilege,  remarking  with  a  sublime 
air  that  '  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  in  the  world  is  the  manage- 
ment of  the  temper  of  friends,  when 
you  first  burst  mto  public  repute, 
and  leave  them  in  the  rear.'  Tet 
at  the  same  time  ho  lets  out  that 
his  prudence  and  temper  sometimes 
failed  him  in  preserving  the  exact 
tone  of  deference  expected  by  the 
patrons,  a  feeling  that  probably  was 
naif  founded  on  fact,  as  Haydon  was 
not  the  man  to  conceal  or  soften  his 
opinions  to  please  peer  or  peasant, 
but  probably  half  also  a  reflection 
of  his  own  morbid  jealous  nature 
misinterpreting  the  manners  of  a 
class  he  was  not  accustomed  to. 

It  was  during  this  season  of  1807 
thai  the  first  seeds  of  dissension  were 
sown  between  the  young  painter 
and  the  Koyal  Academy,  certain 
leading  members  of  which  were 
offended  by  the  part  he  took  in 
getting  up  a  testimonial  to  Fuseli 
among  the  students.  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  Haydon  that 
the  practice  of  testimonials  from 
students  to  a  teacher  appointed  by 
an  academic  body  to  instruct  them, 
was  open  to  any  objection,  and  he 
can  see  nothing  but  envy  of  Fuseli 
in  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Academy  forbidding  such  demon- 
strations for  the  future.  With  re- 
spect to  himself,  he  says,  *They 
never  forgave  me,  and  I  never  re- 
spected them  afterwards.*  The 
feeling,  we  should  ima^e,  was 
entirely  on  his  side ;  but  it  is  worth 
noting,  as  showing  the  readiness 
so  conspicuous  throughout  his  life 
to  put  the  worst  mterpretation 
upon  the  actions  of  others  when 
they  opposed  his  opinions  or 
thwarted  his  wishes,  and  as  the 
first  hint  of  that  quarrel  which 
acted  so  prejudicially  afterwards  on 
his  fortune  and  happiness.  Not  to 
anticipate,  however,  the  shadow  of 
coming  events,  Haydon's  life  at  this 
period  must  have  been  one  of  almost 
unmingled  enjoyment.  He  loved 
his  art,  and  bright  prospects  of 
success  were  opening  upon  him ;  his 
mind  was  susceptible  to  new  im- 
pressions, and  uie  best  society  in 
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E]]f2;land  was  welcoming  him,  and 
offering  him  the  strongest  stinmlns 
that  can  influence  a  vain  young 
man ;  and  in  the  background  was 
a  charming  circle  of  friends  of  his 
own  class,  of  whom  he  says, '  There 
nerer  was  a  gronp  of  young  men  so 
Tarious  and  characteristic.' 

*  Happj  period  !*  he  says,  '  jMiint- 
ing  and  liTing  in  one  room,  as  inde- 
pendent as  the  wind — no  servants — 
no  responsibilities — reputation  in  the 
bud— iiopes  endless — ambition  be- 
ginning—  friends  untried,  believed 
to  be  as  ardent  and  as  sincere  as 
ourselves— dwelling  on  the  empty 
ehairs  after  brcakmg  up,  as  if  the 
strings  of  one's  affection  were  torn 
out,  and  such  meetings  would  be  no 
more/ 

Flushed  with  the  success  of  his 
first  picture,  ho  commenced  'Den- 
tatus  for  Lord  Mulgrave,  but 
found  his  difficulties  so  great,  that, 

ST  Wilkie's  advice,  he  went  into 
evonshire,  and  practised  portraits. 
He  obtained  as  much  employment  as 
he  desired,  at  fifteen  guineas  a-head, 
a  success  which  he  modcstlv  attri- 
butes,  not  to  the  excellence  of  his 
portraits,  which  he  pronounces 
execrable,  but  to  the  kinaness  of  his 
friends,  anxious  to  give  him  a  lift. 
He  remained  at  thb  occupation  till 
he  had  obtained  a  fair  facility  in 
painting  heads — apractice  he  advises 
all  young  historical  painters  to  pur- 
sue after  liaving  gone  through  tlieir 
preparatory  studies.  Hccommenc- 
mg  '  Dentatus'  on  his  return,  he 
foimd  himself  in  face  of  a  new 
difficulty.  His  principal  figure 
was  to  be  heroic  and  in  action.  How 
could  he  maintain  the  truth  of  imita- 
tion essential  to  a  good  picture,  and 
yet  elevate  his  conception  to  repre- 
sent the  ideal  P  how  combine  the 
exactness  of  detail,  without  which 
his  figure  would  not  be  a  man  at  all, 
with  the  grandeur  of  general  effect 
which  he  supposed  would  be  lost  by 
copying  the  peculiarities  of  any 
individual  model?  If  he  copied 
nature  his  work  was  mean,  it  he 
left  her  it  was  mannered.  In 
the  midst  of  these  difficulties, 
after  repeated  failures  to  satisfy 
himself,  finding  the  antique  as  it 
was  then  understood  and  known 
deficient  in  detail,  and  life  over- 
whelming and  confusing  from  its 
multiplicity  of  detail  so  long  as  no 


of  selection  wis  settled  m 
mind,  Wilkie  brings  an  order  to 
see  the  Elgin  marbles.  Hia  awn 
words  are  needed  to  express  their 
effect  upon  his  mind : 

To  Park-lane  then  we  went»  and  after 
passing  through  the  hall,  and  thenoe  into 
an  open  yard,  entered  a  damp  dirty  pent- 
house, where  lay  the  marbles,  ranged 
within  sight  and  reach.  The  first  thing 
I  fixed  my  eyes  on,  was  the  wrist  of  a 
figure  in  one  of  tl^  female  groups^  in 
which  were  visible,  though  in  a  feminine 
fbrm,  the  radius  and  ulna.  I  waa  asto* 
niahed,  for  I  had  never  seen  them  hinted 
at  in  any  female  wrist  in  the  antique.  I 
darted  my  eye  to  the  elbow,  and  saw  the 
outer  condyle  visibly  affecting  the  athape 
as  in  nature.  I  saw  that  the  arm  waa 
in  repose  and  the  soft  ports  in  rdazation. 
That  comlMnation  of  nature  and  idea 
which  I  had  felt  waa  so  much  wanting 
for  high  art  was  here  displayed  to  mid- 
day conviction.  My  heart  beat!  If  I 
had  seen  nothing  else,  I  had  beheld  suf- 
ficient to  keep  me  to  nature  fiir  the  rest 
of  my  life.  But  when  I  turned  to  the 
'  Theseas,'  and  saw  that  every  fbrm  waa 
altered  by  action  or  repose — ^when  I  saw 
that  the  two  sides  of  his  back  varied,  one 
side  stretched  from  the  shoulder  blade 
being  pulled  forward,  and  the  other  side 
compressed  from  the  shoulder  Uade  be- 
ing pushed  close  to  the  spine,  aa  ha 
rested  on  his  elbow,  with  the  beDy  fibt 
because  the  bowels  fell  into  the  pelvis  as 
he  sat, — and  when,  turning  to  the  'I^ra- 
sus,'  I  saw  the  bellv  protruded,  from  the 
figure  lying  on  its  side — and  again,  when 
in  the  figure  of  the  fighting  metope  I 
saw  the  muscle  shown  under  the  one 
anu-pit  in  that  instantaneoas  aoiion  of 
darting  out,  and  left  out  in  the  eiher 
arm-pit  because  not  wanted, — ^when  I 
saw,  in  fact,  the  most  heroic  style  of  arl^ 
combined  with  all  the  essential  detail  of 
actual  life,  the  thing  was  done  at  once 
and  for  ever. 

Here  were  principles  which  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  English  people  woald 
understand ;  here  were  principles  whidi 
I  had  struggled  for  in  my  first  picture^ 
with  timidity  and  apprehension;  here 
were  the  principles  which  the  great 
Greeks  in  their  finest  time  establiBlMdy 
and  here  was  I,  the  most  prominent  his- 
torical student,  perfectly  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate all  this  by  my  own  determiBcd 
mode  of  study  under  Uie  infinenoe  of  my 
old  fnend  the  watchmaker, — here  waa 
the  hint  at  the  skin  perfectly  compre- 
hended by  knowing  well  what  was  ub- 
demeath  it ! 

Oh,  how  I  inwardly  thanked  God  that 
I  was  prepared  to  understand  all  this  I 
Now  I  was  rewarded  for  all  the  petty 
harassings  I  had  BuflGsred.    Now  WM  I 
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mad  for  buying  Albinus  without  a  penir^ 
to  pay  for  it?  Now  wa»  I  mad  for  lying 
on  the  floor  hours  together,  copying  its 
figures?  I  felt  the  future,  I  foretold  that 
they  would  prove  themselves  the  finest 
things  on  earth,  that  they  would  over- 
turn the  false  beau -ideal,  where  nature 
was  nothing,  and  would  estabtish  the 
true  beau-i<^d,  of  which  nature  alone  is 
the  basis. 

I  shall  neirer  forget  the  horses'  heads 
— the  feet  in  the  metopes!  I  felt  as  if  a 
divine  truth  had  blazed  inwardly  upon 
my  mind,  and  I  knew  that  they  would 
at  last  rouse  the  art  of  Europe  fr(Hn  its 
slumber  in  the  darkness. 

I  do  not  say  this  now,  when  all  the 
world  acknowledges  it,  but  I  said  it 
then,  when  no  one  would  believe  me,  I 
went  home  in  perfect  excitement,  Wil- 
kie  trying  to  moderate  my  enthusiasm 
with  his  national  caution. 

Utterly  dUsgusted  at  my  wretched  at- 
tempt at  the  heroic  in  the  form  and  ac- 
tion of  my  '  Dentatus,'  I  dashed  out  the 
abominable  mass^  and  breathed  as  if  re- 
lieved of  a  nuisance.  I  passed  the  even- 
ing in  a  mixture  of  torture  and  hope ;  all 
night  I  dozed  and  dreamed  of  the  mar- 
bles. I  rose  at  five  in  a  fever  of  excite- 
ment, tried  to  sketch  the  '  Theseus'  from 
memory,  did  so,  and  saw  that  I  compre- 
hended it.  I  worked  that  day,  and 
another,  and  another,  fearing  that  I  was 
deluded.  At  last  I  got  an  order  for  my- 
self; I  rushed  away  to  Park-lane;  the 
impression  was  more  vivid  than  before. 

Haydon's  enthusiastic  apprecia- 
tion of  these  noblest  works  of  the 
antique  art  that  has  come  down  to 
us,  never  faded.  By  Lord  Mulgrave'a 
influence  he  obtained  permission  to 
copy  in  the  Elgin  collection,  and  for 
three  months  he  drew  at  the  marbles, 
'ten,  fourteen,  fifteen  hours  at  a 
time,'  till  he  had  mastered  their 
forms,  and  brought  his  mind  and 
Land  into  subjection.  Then  he  set 
to  work  again  upon  '  Dentatus,'  and 
afler  repeated  rubbings  in  and  rub- 
bings out — proofs  of  a  mind  that 
never  passed  a  day  without  observa- 
tion and  fresh  knowledj^e,  and  of  a 
conscientiousness  in  art  that  felt  no  la- 
bour, so  only  excellence  were  attained 
at  last — the  picture  was  finished  in 
March,  1809,  naving  taken  two  years 
to  paint,  six  months  of  which  were 
spent  in  portrait-study,  and  three  in 
drawing  from  the  Elgin  marbles. 
It  reached  the  Academy  safely; 
but,  after  some  changes  of  position, 
was  put  into  the  ante-room,  in 
a  light  most  unfavourable  for  anj 
great  work.    It  is  needless  to  re- 


iterate Haydon'8  expknoiui  of  wrath 
at  what  he  considered,  and  what  un- 
doubtedly was,  a  groM  injuatioe. 
We  need  not  suppose  deliberate 
malice  or  dark  intrigue  at  work  to 
baffle  the  hopes  and  dash  the  pro- 
spects of  a  young  genius  rising  into 
dangerous  competition  with  esta- 
blished reputations.  Indifference  to 
merit,  the  absence  of  scmpuloiu 
anxiety  to  discharge  the  duty  of 
hanging  the  pictures  with  a  favour- 
able consideration  for  young  artists, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  a  large 
picture  by  a  young  man  being  thrust 
into  an  un&yourable  position.  Most 
young  men  are  prepared  for  this, 
quietly  submit  to  it^  in  a  hope  of 
better  luck  another  time,  though 
probably  ncme  are  ver^  careful  to 
conceal  their  sense  of  injustice.  Bat 
the  injury  rankled  in  Haydon'a 
heart,  he  never  forgave  the  Academy^ 
and  from  that  time  took  every  occa- 
sion of  expressing  his  contempt  and 
indignation,  rousmg  against  him  in 
return  feelings  of  personal  animosity 
which  he  never  ceased  to  suffer  from 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  Lord 
Mulgrave  paid  him  for  the  picture 
210  guineas — a  lijberal  mark  of  ap- 
proval for  a  work  by  bo  younff  a 
Lm,  though  no  rei£aneiitk»rfor 
fifteen  months'  expensive  labour. 
But  the  judgment  of  the  patron  was, 
Haydon  thinks,  influenced  by  the 
slight  the  Academy  had  put  upon 
the  picture,  and  by  unfavourable 
opinions  of  the  academicians  uttered 
in  society ;  and  though  Haydon 
continued  to  visit  Lord  Mulgrare,  he 
notices  a  distant  coolness  oimannery 
as  if  a  kind  of  imposition  had  been 
practised  on  him.  Haydon  com- 
plains, moreover,  that  people  of 
fashion  deserted  him,  and  no  longer 
flocked  to  his  painting-room — wr- 
gctting  that  what  drew  them  there 
was  his  picture,  and  that  it  was  now 
exhibited  elsewhere.  Sir  George 
Beaumont,  however,  stuck  by  him, 
encouraging  him  with  praises,  and 
avowing  that  the  Academy  could 
produce  no  such  work.  Poor  Wilkie 
comes  in  as  usual  for  Haydon's  re- 
proaches :  *  Wilkie,  whom  I  loved  so 
dearly,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
all  my  early  days  and  thoughts,  he 
shrank  from  my  defence !  JSow  my 
heart  ached  at  his  coldness !  But  it 
was  the  timid  man.'  Wilkie's  real 
but  undemonstrative  InendBhip  and 
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kindness  never  satisfied  Haydon's 
ardent  and  boisterous  temperament ; 
or  rather,  perhaps,  Haydon  writing 
his  journal  day  oy  day  reports  of  his 
friends  accoroing  to  some  passing 
pique,  and  gives  off  in  exaggerated 
reproaches  what  was  only  a  mo- 
mentary anger,  and  contradicts  him- 
self  again    the   next  day  and    in 
the    next    page.      Thus    we    find 
that   Lord   Mulgrave,  in   spite  of 
his  fancied    coomess,  sympathised 
with  Haydon's  distress  so  far,  that 
he  exerted  his  interest  as  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  to  give  the  painter 
a  voyage  in  a  man-of-war,  and  sent 
him  to  JPortsmouth  with  a  letter  to 
the  Port- Admiral — certainly  a  high 
mark  of  esteem  and  kindness  from  a 
man  in  Lord  Mulgrave's  position  to 
a  young  artist  needing  relaxation, 
and  smarting  imder  academical  ne- 
slect  and  the  criticisms  of  the  press. 
And  inmiediately  after  the  record  of 
Sir  George  Beaumont's  kindness  in 
his  disappointment,  we  have  Haydon, 
on  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Coleorton, 
paid  after  his  return  from  his  sea- 
trip,  criticising  in  a  very  captious 
tone  Sir  Greorge's  motives  in  giving 
him  the  invitation,  and  recording  a 
piece  of  rudeness,  or  at  least  brus- 
querie  of  his  own,  which  goes  far  to 
explain  that  Haydon  was  unfit  for 
intercourse  on  uniformly   pleasant 
terms,  not  only  with  those  above  him 
in  social  rank,  but  with  any  persons 
whose  amiability  had  not  unusual 
powers  of  endurance,  or  whose  tem- 
pers and  characters  were  not  un- 
usually simple,  equable,  and  kind. 
On    arriving    at     Coleorton,    with 
Wilkie,    Haydon   could    not    help 
thinking  that  Sir  George  and  Lady 
Beaumont's    kind    reception    *  was 
more   to    avoid    Lord    Mulgrave's 
quizzing  than  from  any  real  plea- 
sure in  our  company.'     The  invita- 
tion, it  seems,  had  been  often  hinted 
before  it  came,  and  Lord  Mulgrave 
had  been   pleasant  on  this  theme. 
*  As  I  was  walking  with  him,'  says 
Haydon,     *ncxt     day,    about    the 
grounds,  he  said, — now  I  hope  you 
and  Wilkie  will  stay  a  fortnight — 
oh,  said  I,  perceiving  the  motive^  a 
month  if  you  wish  it.  Sir  George.* 
J^o  wonder  *  there  was  a  dead  silence 
for  some  moments,'  and  no  wonder 
that,  with  this  temper  and  manner 
of  showing  it,  the  painter  found  dis- 
agreeable hitches  in  his  connexion 


with  his  aristocratic  friends.     How* 
ever,  the  fortnight  was  passed,  '  SA 
delightfully  as  painters  could;' and 
Haydon  returned  to  town  topaint  a 
picture  from  Mcusheth  for  Sir  Greorge, 
which  had  been  commissioned  as 
early  as  1807.    Lito  the  history  of 
this  picture,  and  the  disagreements 
that  arose  about  it,  we  have  not  space 
to  enter,  and  we  have  only  Haydon's 
version  of  the  story.  The  quarrel  was 
about  the  size,  and  we  can  see,  eren 
from  Haydon's  own  account,  that 
if  Sir  George  was  whimsical  and  ca- 
pricious, Haydon  was  obstinate,  and 
forgot  that  a  man  who  pays  for  a 
picture  has  a  certain  right  to  dictate 
what  sort  of  picture  it  shall    be. 
After  various  stages  of  armament, 
discussion,  and   remonstrance,  the 
dispute  ran  so  high,  and  Haydon 
was  so  ofiended,  tluit  he  showed  the 
correspondence,  and  gave  all  possible 
pubhcity  to  a  matter  that  a  sensible 
man   would  have   hushed  up,   or 
rather  have  never  allowed  to  pass 
beyond  the  first  stage.      Haydon 
supplies  one  motive  that  actuated 
him  when  he  says, — '  I  was  fearless, 
young,  proud  of  a  quarrel  wtk  a 
man  of  rank,  which  would  help  to 
bring  me  into  notice*    There  is  here 
a  little  too  clear  a  glimpse  of  a  sort 
of  deliberate  calculation  andvulpine 
cunning,  under  a  mask  of  high  tem- 
per and  self-assertion,  a  feature  that 
repeats  itself  in  Haydon's  history, 
and  does  much  to  repel  sympathy 
and  respect  from  a  course  of  conduct 
that  would,  but  for  his  own  con- 
fession, bo  put  down  at  worst  to  an 
overweening  sense  of  his  own  impor- 
tance, and  a  determination  to  exact 
proper  respect  to  his  art  and  its  pro- 
fessors in  his  own  person.    The  end 
of  the  quarrel   was  that  Haydon 
painted  the  Macbeth  on  his  own 
scale,  and  with  the  condition  that 
Sir  George  should  be  at  liberty  to 
take  or  refiise    it   when    finished. 
Meanwhile  'Dentatus'  obtained  a 
welcome  triumph.   The  British  insti- 
tution   had    oncred   one    hundred 
guineas  as  a  prize  for  the  best  his- 
torical picture,  and  Haydon  carried 
it  ofi*  with  '  Dentatus,'  m  opposition 
to  competitors,  among  whom  was 
Howard,  the  academician,  who  had 
been  one  of  the  hanging  committee 
the  previous   year,  and  who  had 
therefore  helped  to  consign  'Den- 
tatus' to  its  dark  abode.    It  was  aot 
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long  afler  this  victory,  in  the  midst 
of  studies  to  make  'Macbeth'  so 
fine  a  picture  that  Sir  George  Beau- 
mont could  not  refuse  it,  that  Hay- 
don's  father  announced  to  him  that 
he  could  not  maintainhim  any  longer. 
GHliis  must  be  regarded  as  the  turning 
point  of  Haydon's  career.  Let  us 
near  what  he  says  of  his  course  upon 
so  important  a  crisis : — 

This  was  a  dreadful  shock,  and  made 
me  tremble  for  the  consequences  I  fore- 
saw, if  after  all  mj  '  Macbeth'  should  be 
refiised.  I  spent  a  day  in  the  open 
country,  turning  every  difficulty  over  in 
my  mind,  and  concluded  that  if  it  were 
a  fine  picture,  surely  it  could  not  be  re- 
fused ;  and  if  '  Dentatus'  won  the  prize 
of  one  hundred  guineas,  I  did  not  see 
why  I  had  not  a  very  good  chance  with 
'  Macbeth'  for  the  three  hundred  guinea 
prize  now  offered  by  the  directors  of  the 
same  institution. 

Thus  reasoning  I  borrowed,  and,  pray- 
ing to  God  to  bless  my  exertions,  went 
on  more  vigorously  than  ever.  And 
here  began  d^t  and  obligation,  out  of 
which  I  never  have  been,  and  never  shall 
he,  extiicated,  as  long  as  I  live. 

Yet  what  was  I  to  do  ?  Was  I  to  re- 
linquish all  the  advantages  of  so  many 
years  of  study  and  thought,  merely  be- 
cause now  came  one  of  those  trials  of 
which  life  is  so  full  t  It  was  natural  a 
father's  patience  should  wear  out  at  last. 
It  was  right  my  sister  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. But  it  was  not  quite  just  to  de- 
prive me  of  necessaries,  when  my  &ther 
and  his  partner  were  indul^ng  in  the 
luxuri^  of  life.  I  was  a  virtuous  and 
diligent  youth.  I  had  no  expensive 
habits  of  self-indulgence.  I  never  touched 
wine,  dined  at  reasonable  chop-houses, 
lived  principally,  indeed,  always,  in  my 
study,  worked,  thought,  painted,  drew, 
and  cleaned  my  own  brushes,  like  the 
humblest  student. 

After  praying  to  Qod  for  his  help  and 
support,  I  returned  to  my  duties.  I 
wrote  to  my  father,  thanked  him  for 
doing  what  ne  had  done,  and  regretted 
that  I  had  encumbered  him  so  long. 

I  pursued  my  ardent  course  day  after 
day,  and  hour  by  hour.  There  was  a 
firiend  who  came  forward  nobly  to  the 
extent  of  his  power.  He  is  a  humble 
man,  though  connected  with  one  who 
has  made  noise  enough — John  Hunt,  the 
brother  of  Leigh,  as  noble  a  specimen  of 
a  human  being  as  ever  I  met  in  my  life: 
of  him  I  borrowed  30^.  This  had  car- 
ried me  on  with  my  mouldings  and 
castings  of  the  negro.  Peter  Cleghom, 
a  firiend  of  Wilkie's  and  mine,  lent  me 
302.  more.  I  called  my  landlord,  and 
ezplaixied  to  him  my  sitoation,  and  asked 


him  tS  wait  till  'Macbeth'  was  done. 
He  said,  '  Tou  paid  me  when  your  &ther 
supported  you,  and  I  see  no  reason  not 
to  believe  you  will  do  so  when  you  can 
support  yourself. 

So  ominously  closed  1810,  the 
cloud  of  debt  no  bigger  yet  than  a 
man's  hand,  but  the  fatal  habit  of 
largely  anticipating  future  and  un- 
certain resources  commenced.  'Mac- 
beth' took  up  the  whole  of  1811, 
though,  on  a  review  of  the  year, 
Haydon  records  that  his  *  habits  of 
application  had  been  energetic  for  at. 
least  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.' 
When  not  at  work  upon  his  picture, 
or  upon  studies  collateral,  Haydon 
was  not  misspending  his  time,  even 
as  regarded  advancement  in  his  art. 
He  was  reading  poetry  with  en- 
thusiastic appreciation,  critically 
studying  the  works  of  the  old 
masters  to  which  he  had  access,  or 
discussing  with  men  like  WiUde  and 
Leigh  Hunt  the  principles  of  art  and 
literature,  and  keeping  himself  in  a 
delightful  state  of  varied  intellectual 
activity.  Still,  neither  painting  a 
grand  picture  on  speculation,  nor 
the  pleasures  of  reading  and  lite- 
rary society,  brought  in  money  ; 
ana  it  was  xmfortmiately  going  out 
in  expense  of  maintenance,  of  models, 
and  the  various  modes  in  which  even 
the  economical  painter  must  disburse 
coin.  At  the  dose  of  the  year, 
*  Macbeth'  being  then  finishea,  his 
affairs  present  a  balance  of  debt  of 
616^.  10^.,  of  which  200/.  was  due  to 
his  landlord  for  rent.  And  now,  as 
might  have  been  expected  by  any 
but  a  very  sanguine  and  self-willed 
man,  Sir  George  Beaumont  declined 
to  purchase  the  '  Macbeth'  at  the 
price  asked,  500  guineas ;  but  offered 
either  to  give  Haydon  100/.  for  the 
trouble  ho  had  had  in  commencing 
the  picture,  or  to  give  him  another 
commission,  with  size  fixed,  and 
the  price  to  be  afterwards  settled 
by  arbitratiou.  Haydon  declined 
both  offers,  and  the  picture  and  the 
debts  remained  on  his  hands.  In  a 
fit  of  exasperation  and  vexation, 
natural  enough  under  the  circum- 
stances, Haydon  tells  us  that '  an 
attack  on  the  Academy  and  its 
abominations  darted  into  his  head.' 
This  reminds  one  of  the  gentleman 
who,  coming  down  from  a  gambling 
house  where  he  had  lost  his  money» 
administered  a  savage  kick  to  some 
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inoffensivo  flunkey,  tyinpf  his  shoe 
on  the  staircase ;  and  in  reply  to  a 
hnmble  remonstrance  from  the 
kicked  one  that  he  was  only  tying 
his  shoe,  lie  growled  out,  *Hang  you ! 
you're  always  tying  your  shoe/  But 
anger  is  not  logical,  and  so  Mr. 
Hay  don,  offended  and  injuriously 
treated,  as  ho  believed,  by  Sir  George 
Scaamont,  flew  at  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
and  the  Academy,  who,  whatever 
their  faults  and  follies,  certainly  had 
no  apparent  connexion  with  Sir 
George  Beaumont's  rejection  of 
'Macbeth.'  Two  letters  in  the 
JExaminer  were  the  weapons  of  re- 
venge and  destruction.  One  Sun- 
day he  *  demolished'  Payne  Knight, 
— '  All  the  patrons  were  in  a  fury. 
Who  could  it  be?  Who  was  this 
Englishstudent?  The  Sunday  follow- 
ing the  attack  on  the  Academy 
followed,  and  never  since  the  art  was 
established  were  its  professors  in 
luch  a  hubbub  of  rage  and  fury.* 
His  name  waa  told,  and  '  from  that 
moment,'  he  says, '  the  destiny  of  my 
life  may  be  said  to  have  cluinged. 
My  picture  was  caricatured,  my 
name  detested,  my  peace  harassed ; 
BO  great  was  the  indignation  at  my 
impertinence,  that  all  merit  was  de- 
nied to  '  Macbeth.'  Thus  at  twenty- 
Biz  he  was  already  deeply  in  debt, 
had  oflended  one  of  his  two  kindest 
friends  and  patrons,  and  apparently 
cooled  the  friendship  of  the  other, 
and  now  ended  by  bringing  upon  his 
back  forty  of  the  most  eminent  of 
his  brother  artists  w  ith  their  corpo- 
rate power,  their  authoritative  pri- 
vilege of  irresponsible  exclusion,  and 
their  high  connexions  ;  and  in 
addition  making  a  determined  enemy 
of  Payne  Knight,  than  whom  no  man 
at  that  time  was  more  listened  to 
among  dilettanti  orhadahigher  repa- 
tation  for  taste  and  knowledge. 
What  did  Hay  don  against  the  storm 
he  had  raised !  '  I  made  up  my  mind 
for  the  conflict,  and  ordered  at  once 
a  large  canvas  for  another  work.' 
Upon  that  canvas  many  of  our 
zcaders  have  been  looking  this 
summer,  for  it  was  the  canvas  apon 
which  '  Solomon'  is  painted. 

So  began  1812.  Haydon,  for  a 
time,  was  sustained  by  the  excite- 
ment of  a  new  work,  and  by  the 
hope  of  gaining,  with  his '  Macbeth,' 
a  prize  of  300  guineas,  offered  by 
the  British  Institution  for  the  best 


historical  picture.  This  body,  hcnr« 
ever,  acted  in  a  way  that,  consider- 
ing its  composition,  is  utterly  unac- 
countable. Instead  of  keeping  ta 
their  promise,  of  giving  prizes  of 
300,  2(X),  100  guineas,  respectirely, 
to  the  best  pictures  sent  in  for  com- 
petition, they  chose  to  devote  500 
guineas  of  the  sum  to  the  purchase, 
for  their  collection,  of  a  picture  1^ 
Bichter,  not  sent  in  at  all,  gave  the 
100-guinea  prize  to  another  painter, 
and  offered  Haydon  30  guineas,  that 
he  might  not  be  out  of  pocket  W  hia 
frame,  which  had  cost  &m  60.  May- 
don  had,  before  this,  sold  his  boolcs, 
his  clothes,  everything  he  had ;  and 
now,  in  his  sore  strait,  already  in 
debt  to  Wilkie,  who  had  himself 
suffered  from  serious  ill-health  and 
disappointments,  he  applied  for  a 
further  advance  from  his  friend  and 


brother  artist,  and  met  with  a 
fusal.  Blame  is  out  of  the  question 
heix; :  no  man,  much  less  a  poor  and 
struggling  man,  is  bound  or  eren 
entitled  to  involve  himself  in  the 
consequence  of  another's  reckless- 
ness, however  intimate  the  friend- 
ship that  exists  between  them. 
Ilaydon's  necessities  and  demands 
were  already  an  abyss  too  deep  for 
any  prudent  man  of  small  means 
to  attempt  to  fill.  Yet  help  did  not 
fail  him.  Ilis  own  account  is  too 
graphic  to  be  omitted*  and  too 
honourable  to  the  parties  concerned, 
and  to  the  class  they  belong;ed  to. 
not  to  be  dwelt  upon  wiih  pnde  and 
pleasure : — 

What  sboald  I  dot  I  owed  my  laadU 
kml  200/.  How  was  I  to  go  onf  Would 
he  allow  it  t  How  was  I  to  dine, — to 
live,  in  £actf  A  large  picture  just  mbbsd 
in — in  want  tliat  day  of  a  dinner.  Shall 
I  give  up  my  '  Solomon,'  relinquirii  my 
schemes,  sell  all,  rbtire  to  obecure  lodff* 
ings,  and  do  anything  for  a  livinff  f  It 
would  be  praiiewoi^y  —  it  woold  be 
more.  Bat  if  I  did,  I  never  oould  rea- 
lize enough  to  pay  my  debts.  Surely  it 
would  be  wiser  to  make  another  eaet — to 
dianiBs  des^Mur.  I  wai  in  health ;  I  had 
no  family.  1  knew  myMlf  capable  of 
submitting  to  anythrag,  but  wben  ones 
a  situation  is  relinquimed,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  regain  it  again.  BeeideB,  tha 
apparent  cowardice,  after  preadiiagsoch 
heroic  doctrines  to  the  students.  Tlw 
apparent  oowardice  was  nothing  if  I 
oonld  approach  nearer  my  grand  olject 
by  it,  but  I  thought  I  ooula  not  by  sab- 
mis8ion  do  so— and  then  the  meanness  1 
How  oould  I  submit  who  had  told  tba 
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students  that  failure  should  stimulate 
and  not  depress  ?  Contemptible  I  How 
beu*  my  own  reflections — how  the  reflec- 
tions of  others,  knowing  I  deserved 
them?  Sometlilng  instantly  circiolated 
through  me  like  an  essence  of  fire^  and 
atriding  with  wider  steps  I  determined 
to  bear  all — not  to  yield  one  partide  of 
my  designs — to  go  at  once  for  my  model 
— to  begin  to-morrow,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  my  actual  situation.  'Well 
done/  said  the  god  witiiin,  and  instantly 
I  was  invincible.  I  went  to  tiie  house 
iHi«re  I  had  always  dined,  intending  to 
dine  without  paying  for  that  day.  I 
thought  the  servants  did  not  offer  me 
the  same  attention.  I  thought  I  per- 
ceived the  company  examine  me  —  I 
thought  the  meat  was  worse.  My  heart 
sank  as  I  said,  Bsilteringiy,  '  I  will  pay 
you  to-morrow.*  The  girl  smiled,  and 
seemed  interested.  As  I  was  escaping 
with  a  KH*t  of  lurking  horror,  she  said, 
*  Mr.  Haydon,  Mr.  Haydon,  my  master 
wishes  to  see  you.'  '  My  Cfod,'  thought 
I,  '  it  is  to  tell  me  he  can't  trusti'  In  I 
walked  like  a  culprit.  '  Sir,  I  be^  vour 
pardon,  but  I  see  by  the  papers  you  have 
been  ill-used ;  I  hope  you  wont  be  angry 
— I  mean  no  offence ;  but — you  wont  be 
o&nded — I  just  wish  to  say,  as  you  have 
<fined  here  many  years  and  always  paid, 
if  it  would  be  a  convenience  during  your 
present  work,  to  dine  here  till  it  is  done 
^-you  know — so  that  you  nay  not  be 
obliged  to  spend  your  money  here,  when 
you  may  want  it — I  was  going  to  say 
you  need  be  under  no  appndienaon — 
hem !  for  a  dinner.' 

'A'j  heart  really  filled.  I  told  him  I 
would  take  his  c^er.  llie  good  man's 
fiirehead  was  perspiring,  and  he  seemed 
quite  relieved.  From  that  hour  the  ser- 
vants (who  were  pretty  girls)  eyed  me 
with  alustrous  regret,  and  redoubled  their 
attentions.  The  honest  wife  said,  if  I 
was  ever  ill  she  would  send  me  broth,  or 
any  such  little  luxury,  and  the  children 
used  to  cfing  round  my  knees,  and  adL 
me  to  draw  a  face.  '  Now,'  said  I,  as  I 
walked  home  with  an  elastic  step,  *  now 
lor  my  laodlonL'  I  called  up  Ferkins, 
and  laid  my  deii)erat3  case  before  him. 
He  was  quite  affected.  I  said,  '  Perkins, 
111  leave  you  if  you  wish  it,  but  it  will 
be  a  pity,  will  it  not,  not  to  finish  such 
a  he^nningf  Perkins  looked  at  the 
rubbing  in,  and  muttered,  '  It's  a  grand 
thing — ^how  loug  mil  it  be  before  it  is 
done,  sir?'  'Two years.'  'What,  two 
vears  more,  and  no  rent?'  '  Not  a  shil- 
ung.'  He  rubbed  his  chin,  and  mut- 
tered, '  I  should  not  like  ye  to  go— it's 
hand  £or  both  of  as;  but  what  I  say  is 
tiuB,  you  always  paid  me  when  yon 
oooid,  and  why  should  you  not  again 
wken  you  are  abler    'That's  what  I 


say.'    'Well,  sir,  here  is  mt  haad' (md 

a  great  fat  one  it  was),  '  111  give  yoQ 
two  years  more,  and  if  this  does  not  tell' 
(affecting  to  look  very  severe^  'why 
then,  sir,  we'll  consider  what  is  to  be 
done ;  so  don't  fret,  but  work.' 

And  so  be  went  on  with  'Solo- 
mon, food  and  lodging  being  thus 
guaranteed  bim,  wnile  bis  current 
expenses,  of  otiier  kinds,  were  pro- 
vided by  loans  from  various  friendi 
of  bis  oAvn  class,  among  whom  ha 
particularly  specifies  Leigh  and 
John  Hunt.  An  application  to  his 
father  brought  back  the  answer  that 
he  had  already  done  more  than  he 
could  legitimately  afford,  and  in  the 
following  year  (1813)  Mr.  Haydon 
senior  died,  apparently  leavin^^  to 
his  son  nothing.  Early  in  1814 
*  Solomon'  was  finished,  except 
toning,  when,  from  hard  wonc, 
anxiety,  and  impaired  dIge6ti(Mi9 
the  pamter*s  eyes  gave  way,  Hil- 
ton nad,  just  before  thia,  soli  a  pic- 
ture for  500  guineas,  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  find  Haydon  recording, 
that  his  brother  painter,  thou^ 
himself  a  poor  man,  and  ena- 
bling himself  to  practise  the  his- 
torical branch  of  his  art  only  by 
painting  other  pictures,  of  a  smaU 
siee,  with  a  sure  aale,  immediately 
offered  to  place  a  considerable  sum 
at  Haydon  B  dbposal.  '  I  accepted,* 
says  Haydon,  '  only  thirly-fiye 
pounds,  but  his  noble  offer  endeared 
him  to  me  for  the  rest  of  his  li^' 
Nor  did  Haydon's  good  fortune,  or, 
more  £urly,  the  influence  that  his 
genius  and  earnestness  exerted  over 
tiie  sympathies  of  most  who  came 
within  his  range,  desert  him  at  the 
last  point.  His  frame-maker  WM 
persuaded  that  it  was  his  dut]r  to 
assist  a  young  man,  and  this  anzietr 
was  surmounted.  His  doctor  ad- 
vised stimulants.  •  I  sent  for  a  wine- 
merchant,  showed  him  '  Solomon*' 
said  I  was  in  had  health,  and  ap- 
pealed to  him  whether  I  ought,  after 
auch  an  effort,  to  be  without  a  glaas 
of  wine,  which  my  medical  man  had 
recommended.  '  Certainly  not,'  aaid 
he,  *  I'll  send  you  two  dosen ;  tray  me 
as  soon  as  you  can,  and  recoUect  to 
drink  success  to '  Solomon,'  the  first 
glass  you  taste.*  While,  to  crown 
the  list  of  kindnesses,  the  Tenerable 
President  of  the  Academy,  Benj^in 
West,  whose  income  from  the  King 
had  been  juat  stopped,  not  only  ex- 
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pressed  warm  admiratioa  for  his  pic- 
ture, and  sympathy  for  his  melan- 
choly condition,  but  sent  him  15^., 
which  he  was  himself  obliged  to  bor- 
row from  his  banker.  An  utter 
alienation  between  Haydon  and  his 
aristocratic  patrons  is  implied  in  the 
silence  of  the  journal  about  them, 
during  the  painting  of  '  Solomon  ;* 
and,  though  ne  had  no  doubt  given 
offence,  it  does  seem  strange  tliat 
neither  Lord  Midgrave  nor  Sir 
Greorge  Beaumont  should  have  heard 
of  his  distress,  or  that  if  they  heard 
of  it,  they  did  nothing  to  relieve  it, 
carried,  as  it  was,  to  the  depth  of 
privation  and  dependence.  The  pic- 
ture, however,  was  completed, 
framed,  and  despatched  to  the 
Water-Colour  Exnibition,  which 
then  admitted  paintings.  It  ob- 
tained immediate  recognition.  The 
first  daj  a  gentleman  offered  500/. 
for  it,  m  the  room,  which  was  re- 
fused, and,  on  the  same  day,  having 
asked  Haydon  to  dinner,  agreed  to 
give  him  his  price,  600  guineas ; 
but,  unfortunately,  the  lady  of  the 
house  suggested  that  her  piano 
would  have  to  be  turned  out  for  it, 
and  so  the  bargain  was  off.  The 
third  day  Sir  George  Beaumont  and 
Mr.  Holwell  Carr  were  deputed  to 
buy  it,  for  the  British  Institution, 
but  while  they  were  discussing  its 
beauties,  another  person  completed 
the  purchase,  and  the  ticket  *  sold* 
was  put  on  the  frame,  just  as  Hay- 
don walked  into  the  room. 

Just  at  this  moment  in  I  walked :  per- 
fectly innocent  of  all  this,  and  seeing 
'sold/  I  really  thought  I  should  have 
fainted.  My  first  impulse  was  gratitude 
to  God.  AVhilst  I  was  inwardly  mut- 
tering, up  came  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
and  holding  out  his  hand,  said,  '  Haydon, 
I  am  astonished.*  We  shook  hands  be- 
fore a  crowded  room,  Sir  George  saying, 

*  you  must  paint  me  a  picture,  afler  all. 
Yes,  indeed,  you  must — Lady  Beaumont 
and  I  will  call — yes,  indeed.*  At  that 
moment  in  walked  Lord  Mulgrave  and 
General  Phipps — they  crowded  nmud 
me,  swore  it  was  as  fine  as  Raifaele. 

*  Haydon,  you  dine  with  us  to-day,  of 
course/*  I  bowed.  When  I  came  home 
my  table  was  covered  with  cards  of 
fiishion,  —  noble  lords,  dukes,  ladies, 
baronets,  literary  men.  Wilkie,  drawn 
along  by  the  infection,  was  delighted. 
Callcott  assured  me  no  people  had  a 
higher  respect  for  my  talents  than  the 
Academicians,  and  that  I  was  quite  mis- 
taken if  I  imagined  they  bad  not! 

He  got  600  guineas,  but  he  owed 


llOOZ.  However,  it  re-establialied 
his  credit,  restored  his  oonfidenoe, 
and  immensely  raised  his  repatatioa. 
He  paid  away  500/.  in  a  week,  and 
then,  feeling  need  of  a  change, 
started  with  \Vilkie  for  Paria,  then 
in  possession  of  the  allies. 

We  have  no  space  to  give  to  Ha^- 
don's  enjoyment  of  Paris,  and  ita 
lich  sights,  though  the  Louvre  was 
then  in  the  last  year  of  its  glory, 
and  Haydon  just  the  man  for  a  cice- 
rone, with  his  quick  sense  of  all  that 
was  grand  and  significant  in  the 
schools,  and  his  vivid  faculty  of 
lending  to  his  impressions  an  articu- 
late utterance.  He  had,  before  his 
departure,  rubbed  in  another  great 
picture,  '  Christ's  Entry  into  Jeru- 
salem,' and  upon  this  he  was  at  work 
from  the  winter  of  1814,  when  he 
returned  to  London,  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1820,  starting,  in  this  six 
years'  venture,  with  a  debt  of  several 
hundreds  of  pounds.  His  only  legi- 
timate resources,  during  this  peri<Ml^ 
would  appear  to  have  been  100 
guineas,  voted  him  by  the  British 
Institution,  as  a  compliment  for 
'  Solomon,'  200  guineas  which  Sir 
George  Beaumont  gave  him,  at  his 
own  request,  for  *  Macbeth,'  and  500 
guineas  advanced  him  on  a  commis- 
sion for  *  Christ  in  the  Oarden,'  by 
Sir  George  Phillips,  of  Manchester. 
The  latter  simi  was  simply  an  anti- 
cipation of  reward  for  work  not  yet 
done,  and  only  one  degree  off  an  or- 
dinary loan.  But  we  find  that  Hay- 
don had  learned,  by  this  time,  ihe 
dangerous  secret  of  the  open  sesame 
of  usurers'  counting-houses,  and  that 
they  were  willing,  for  a  considera- 
tion, to  stake  their  money  on  his 
genius  and  success.  He  had,  too, 
become  magnificent  in  his  notion  of 
loans,  and  we  have  him,  at  one  time, 
extracting  300/.  from  Jeremiah  Har- 
man,  at  another  time  400/.  fix>m  Mr. 
Coutts.  With  such  aid  he  was 
enabled  to  live  and  paint,  and  to 
move  into  larger  and  more  healthy 
rooms,  when  his  constitation 
threatened  to  give  way  under  con* 
finement  and  close  air.  His  aristo- 
cratic friends  had  come  back  to  him 
with  the  reputation  of  'Solomon*' 
and  Sir  George  Beaumont  not  only 
assisted  him  with  money,  but  wai 
frequently  endeavouring  to  impnw 
upon  him  the  wisdom  of  getting  em- 
ployment, by  which  he  mifht  sap- 
port  himself;  and  warning  him  that 
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circmnstances  more  mortifying  than 
painting  portraits,  or  small  pictures, 
must  inevitably  follow  the  neglect  of 
this  advice.  It  is  fair  to  let  him 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  especially 
as  he  seems  more  than  half  conscious 
of  both  the  folly  and  the  wrong  of 
his  conduct. 

And  now  one  word  as  to  my  applica- 
tions (too  frequent^  alas !)  for  pecuinaiy 
assistance. 

It  would  hardly  be  believed  that  I  had 
brought  myself  to  consider  I  had,  by 
my  public  devotion  to  High  Art,  a  claim 
on  aJl  the  nobility  and  opulent  in  the 
kingdom. 

This  was  no  crime,  and  it  was  perhaps 
reasonable ;  but  it  was  not  delicate  or 
manly.  There  can  be  no  doubt  I  ought 
to  have  been  helped  by  the  State,  and  I 
should  have  been  if  the  Academy  had 
not  existed,  which  obstinately  intrigued 
against  a  vote  of  money  either  to  indi- 
viduals or  bodies,  where  art  was  con- 
cerned. No  doubt  there  were  means  of 
earning  what  I  wanted  by  occasionally 
devoting  myself,  as  Sir  George  suggested, 
to  portraits  and  small  subjects.  But 
that  always  divided  my  mind.  While  a 
great  work  was  in  progress  I  always 
dwelt  and  mused,  and  eternally,  as  it 
were,  kept  my  attention  on  it ;  so  that 
I  b^^n  again,  after  an  interval,  as 
eagerly  as  ever.  It  was  not  so,  I  found, 
when  1  painted  small  things.  I  never, 
I  must  confess,  tried  the  plan  fairly,  and 
for  that  I  deserve  censure.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  I  was  resolved  to  go  through  my 
work, — to  raise  loan  after  loan  to  com- 
plete it, — to  set  my  life  upon  a  chance, 
and  to  bear  the  hazard  of  the  die.  But 
had  I  a  right  to  make  others  share  the 
risk?  I  did  not  deceive  them.  I  told 
the  rich  my  condition, — that  I  had  no 
chance  of  repaying  anything  unless  my 
work  sold. 

Amid  all  his  distresses  Haydon 
had  abundant  consolations.  Apart 
from  that  one  which  never  left  him 
but  for  short  seasons,  when  health 
and  spirits  yielded  to  the  intense 
strain  upon  them — ^the  conviction 
that  he  was  a  martyr  in  a  noble 
cause,  and  the  pure  delight  he  took 
in  his  art — external  honours  were 
not  wanting  that  peculiarly  gratified 
his  vain  temper.  Plymouth  gave 
him  the  freedom  of  her  borough, 
Wordsworth  and  Keats  wrote  him 
sonnets  in  the  most  Parnassian  strain 
of  compliment,  Canova  paid  him  a 
visit,  and  Nicholas  of  Kussia  in- 
spected the  Elgin  marbles  under 
his  guidance.  Above  all,  the  Elgin 
marbles  were  purchased  by  Govern- 
ment in  1816,  and  Haydon  was  im- 


mensely delighted  with  this  triumph 
over  Payne  Knight  and  his  clique, 
who  had  decried  their  value  and  dis- 
puted their  genuineness.  To  crown- 
shall  we  sayhis  woes  or  his  joys  P — ^he 
fell,  or  rather  plunged  in  love,  head 
foremost— deep,  deep  down  in  the 
thrilling  stream.  Tne  siren  was  a 
widow  with  two  children,  or  more 
truly,  she  was  about  to  become  a 
widow  with  two  children.  Under 
such  chequered  influences  was 
'Christ's  Entry*  slowly  brought 
to  a  conclusion,  and  a  room  at 
the  Egjrptian  Hall  was  engaged  for 
a  year,  from  March  1st,  1820,  for 
its  exhibition.  Haydon  has  a  re- 
markably vivid  and  picturesque 
power  of  narrative,  ana  the  scenes 
and  feelings  connected  with  this  ex- 
hibition are  eflectively  given.  We 
can  only  state  the  result  —  that 
the  receipts  from  the  exhibition 
amounted  to  nearly  3000Z.  in 
London    and    Scotland,     an    un- 

Earalleled  sum,  we  imagine,  to 
ave  been  received  in  less  than  a 
year  from  the  exhibition  of  a  single 
picture.  Sir  George  Beaumont  at- 
tempted to  persuade  the  Institution 
to  purchase  it,  but  was  outvoted. 
There  was  talk  of  buying  it  for  a 
church,  but  nothing  was  done. 
Finally,  a  subscription  was  com- 
menced for  its  purchase,  but  it 
failed.  Meanwhile,  the  3000/.,  or 
rather  that  portion  of  it  which  was 
clear  profit—for  a  picture  is  not  ex- 
hibited without  considerable  expense 
— had  only  made  creditors  anxious 
and  eager;  and  victorious  as  Hay- 
don was,  his  victory  had  cost  him 
dear,  and  such  another  must  irre- 
trievably ruin  him.  Such  another, 
however,  his  marvellous  success  was 
sure  to  entice  him  to  pursue,  and 
almost  the  closing  para^aph  of  his 
autobiography  is,  *  So  I  ordered  a 
canvas  nineteen  long  by  fifteen  high, 
and  dashed  in  my  conception,  the 
Christ  being  nine  feet  high.*  This 
was  the  '  Lazarus'  now  hanging  on 
the  staircase  of  the  Pantheon,  in 
Oxford-street.  One  sees  already 
with  terrible  clearness  the  beginning 
of  the  end.  Striking  and  impressive 
as  is  the  Napoleonic  audaci^  of  his 
method,  Moscow,  Elba,  "Waterloo, 
St.  Helena,  begin  to  loom  fear- 
fully in  the  horizon.  It  is  like 
a  aesperate  and  ruined  gambler 
pla^g  double  or  quits,  only  to 
begin  again.     In  the  merest  com- 
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mcrcial  aspect  of  the  proecedinff, 
IIav<loiL  was  investing  capital  which 
he  borrowed  and  for  which  he  was 
res)K)n8ible,  unproductively.  Eich 
as  the  return  might  be,  it  was  not 
equal  in  exchangeable  value  to  the 
capital  laid  out  in  its  production, 
principally  because  private  gentle- 
men, purchasers  of  pictures,  pre- 
ferred an  article  of  smaller  size  and 
of  a  different  style;  and  neither 
the  Imperial  Government  nor  local 
corporate  bodies  had  either  the 
habit  of  buying  pictures,  or  funds 
to  devote  to  me  purpose,  though 
both  the  one  and  the  other  coiud 
find  imhmited  resources  for  any  bad 
and  selfish  expenditure,  witliout 
dread  of  that  responsibility  under 
which  they  sheltered  themselves 
when  patronage  of  art  was  urged 
upon  them  as  a  duty.  Eor  Haydon 
had  already  oommenced  that  sys^ 
tematic  assault  upon  men  in  office, 
men  influential  in  rank  or  talent, 
upon  the  leaders  of  politics,  society, 
and  literature,  on  oehalf  of  state 
support  to  his  art,  which  finally 
amounted  to  intolerable  moral  dun- 
ning, and  often,  indeed,  obtained, 
not  what  Haydon  clamoured  for, 
but  what  he  so  much  needed — help 
for  himself.  So  that  when  the  huge 
canvas  was  stretched  for  '  Lazarus* 
— *  Christ's  Entry*  remaining  un- 
sold, and  with  no  probable  cnanco 
of  selling — and  the  prospect  of  two 
years*  labour  upon  the  new  picture, 
before  even  a  penny  could  bo  ob- 
tained by  exhibition,  was  before  the 
painter,  already  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  are 
already  in  view  of  the  end,  however 
protracted  the  latter  moves  of  the 
game  may  be.  And  they  were  pro- 
tracted for  nearly  thirty  years, 
during  which  ho  married  his  mdow 
(October  6,  1821),  and  begot  sous 
and  daughters,  who  grew  up  to  bo 
men  and  women.  But  while 
'  Lazarus'  was  on  the  easel,  we  find 
baihfis  for  the  first  time  in  possession. 
One  fellow  is  so  awestruck  by  that 
face,  that  now  looks  out  with  super- 
natural paleness  and  ghastly  surprise 
on  the  Pantheon  staircase,  that  he 
will  not  take  Haydon,  but  leaves 
him  free  on  his  parole  d'honneur, 
on  incident  of  which  Mr.  Taylor 
justly  remarks,  that  it  is  as  striking 
m  its  way  as  tliat  of  the  bravos 
arrested  in  their  murderous  intent 
by  the  organ-playing  of  Stradella. 


Deferred  executions  and  Bapi|^- 
cating  interviews  with  lawyers  be* 
came  from  this  date  entries  of 
melancholy  frequency  in  Haydon'a 
journal,  and  the  first  crash,  bub- 
pended  so  long,  came  in  1823,  when 
*  Lazarus*  was  being  exhibited  with, 
complete  success.  The  painter  was 
arrested,  an  execution  waa  put  in 
on  '  Lazarus,'  and  the  entry  in  tba 
journal  of  April  22nd  ia  dated 
JS^ing*B  Bench.  Bis  crediton  were 
called  together,  and  hit  letter  to 
them  is  the  best  defence  of  his  eon- 
duct,  as  well  as  the  completeat  ex- 
position of  his  views  and  character : 

Sjng'B  Bench  Friirai,  27t]x  ICaj,  18SS. 

Gentlemen,  —  After  nine  years'  in- 
tense devotion  to  historical  paintii^ 
kuoHH  and  renpected  by  many  of  tho 
most  celebrated  men  in  J&urope^  and  ao- 
knowledgcd  in  my  own  couotiy  to  havia 
deserved  encouragement,  the  Bench  is  m 
refuge !  That  1  have  not  &iled  in  tha 
execution  of  my  picturefl  the  thouaanda 
who  have  seen  uiem  in  Scotland  and 
England,  and  paid  for  teeing  them,  give 
proof.  But  in  interestiiie  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  patrons,  the  Ghurdi  or  the 
Sovereign,  I  have  fkiled ;  and  being  an- 
supported  in  the  efforts  I  have  xnadc^ 
overwhelmed  by  the  immense  expenses 
of  my  undertakings,  harassed  by  law, 
and  drained  by  law  expenses,  to  be  dis- 
graced by  a  prison  is  yet  oompaiative 
relief. 

The  unhmited  confidence  placed  in 
me  by  my  tradesmen  and  my  friends  ia 
the  CTeat  cause  why  I  resisted,  till  I 
could  resist  no  longer,  submission  to 
necessity,  being  always  animated  bj 
hope,  till  1  found  at  last  law  was  an 
enemy  I  conld  not  conquer.  Ky  earnest 
my  eager  desire,  is  that  by  acceding  to 
some  arrangement,  you  wiU  prevent  the 
difibonour  of  my  claiming  its  protection. 
I  am  iu  the  prime  of  my  life :  my  prac- 
tice, my  talents,  and  my  fiune,  are  in  fiill 
vigour.  I  only  want  seeority  for  mj 
time  and  my  person,  to  obtain  reBOoroaa 
by  their  exercise,  and  make  gradual 
liquidation ;  but  if  I  am  kept  locked  up, 
with  no  power  of  putting  my  art  m 
practice,  what  will  be  the  result  ?  de^ 
pression,  disquiet,  and  ruin.  I  shall 
iniaUibly  be  destroyed,  and  how  can  yoa 
be  benefited  by  my  death  I  Hy  Ufa 
alone  is  of  consequence  to  you,  and 
having  involved  so  many  innocent  and 
confiding  men,  my  object  is  to  devote  » 
portion  of  it  for  this  repanttioo.  I  never 
wilfully  wronged  any  man,  so  help  me 
OodI  1  have  been  pursoing  greai 
schemes  for  the  honour  of  my  oountiy, 
and  borne  along  by  the  ardonr  of  nj 
own  imagination,  1  never  reflected  thafe 
I  had  no  right  to  involve  the  property  off 
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others  in  my  pursuits;  misfortune  has 
turned  my  reflections  inward.  I  have 
had  time  to  reflect  on  the  constructive 
want  of  principle  that  must  be  put  on 
my  conduct,  and  if  I  am  released  from 
this  horrid  place,  my  character  will  be 
saved  the  agony  of  taking  the  act,  and 
in  two  years  the  produce  of  my  labour 
shall  be  laid  before  you,  and  payment 
made.  I  have  nothing  to  ofier  you  now 
— not  a  shilling ;  my  property  is  entirely 
gone;  those  who  were  the  most  severe 
possess  it.  I  find  no  fault  with  any 
man,  but  after  living  £br  years  in  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  my  study,  and 
lately  in  the  most  tender  domestic  lu^p- 
piness,  it  is  hard  to  be  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  to  have  my  books,  easels,  prints, 
and  materials  of  study  dragged  from 
their  places ;  to  see  my  wife  Sar  days 
distracted,  and  my  child's  health  in- 
jured from  her  condition,  and  that  too 
after  devoting  the  finest  part  of  my  life 
to  the  honour  of  my  country,  and  want 
of  support  being  the  only  &ilure. 

I  apologise  for  this  tedious  letter: 
Messrs.  Kearsey  and  Spur  will  make  a 
proposition  to  you.  I  hope  an  arrange- 
ment will  take  place,  for  I  am  anxious  to 
put  myself  by  my  labours  in  a  condition 
to  repair  the  injuries  1  have  made  others 
feel.  B.  R.  Hatdov. 

At  the  same  time,  throngli  Mr. 
Brougham,  he  presented  a  petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which 
he  urges  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  '  inquire  into  the  state  of 
encouragement  of  historical  painting, 
and  to  ascertain  the  best  method  of 
preventing,  by  moderate  and  ju- 
dicious patronage,  those  who  devote 
their  lives  to  such  honourable  pur- 
suits .  .  .  from  ending  their  days  in 
prison  and  in  disgrace.*  Neither  ar- 
rangement with  ms  creditors,  nor  ap- 
plication to  House  of  Commons,  pro- 
duced results,  and  Haydon  passed 
the  Insolvent  Court,  July  25th. 
On  his  release,  he  condescended 
at  last  to  make  the  sacrifice 
so  long  urged  upon  him,  and  strove 
for  a  time  to  support  himself  by 
portraits  and  smaU  pictures.  But 
nis  disgust  at  portrait  painting  breaks 
out  in  scorn,  loathing,  and  mdigna- 
tion  under  every  variety  of  ex- 
pression in  his  journals  ;  and  though 
at  times  he  tnes  to  persuade  him- 
self that  he  is  acquiring  an  interest 
in  it,  he  feels  at  heart  that  it  is  self- 
deception,  and  that  his  soul  is  sighing 
and  toDging  for  twenty  feet  square  of 
canvas,  and  an  heroic  subject.  Sudi 
a  rooted  and  vehement  dislike  of  an 
art  would  imply,  if  it  did  not  canso 


want  of  sneeess  in  it,  anditoooMioiis 
no  surprise  to  hear  that  nttert  were 
scarce,  and  that  critics  found  food 
for  mirth  and  malice  in  his  portrait!. 
His  lawyer,  Mr.  Kearsey,  in  a  be* 
nevolent,  though  somewhat  harsh 
and  irritating  form,  guaranteed  him 
security  and  competence  for  one 
year,  on  condition  that  he  should 
employ  himself  at  certain  prices,  oa 
portraits  if  thejr  offered,  and  in  the 
intervals  on  cabinet  pictures.  Com^ 
missions  for  historical  pictures  were 
not  wanting;  Lord  Egremont  in 
particular  treated  him  with  atten- 
tion, and  employed  him  liberallr 
on  subjects  to  his  taste.  Stilly 
a  wife  and  five  children,  with 
necessary  professional  expenses, 
and  loose  notions  about  money 
liabilities,  more  than  balanced 
the  receipts  from  those  various 
sources;  and  after  premonitory 
symptoms  in  ihe  shape  of  executions, 
bill  transactions,  pawning  of  books 
and  lay  figures  times  wimout  num- 
ber, Haydon  was  again  arrested, 
June,  1827.  It  was  while  under- 
going this  confinement  in  the  King's 
Kencn  that  he  witnessed  the  Mc^ 
Election,  which  he  afterwards 
painted,  and  not  only  exhibited  the 
picture  with  success,  but  sold  it  for 
600/.  to  George  lY.  His  friends 
soon  extricated  him,  and  set  him  oa 
his  legs  again,  but  it  was  of  no  use. 
Though  he  gained  a  moderate  in- 
come oy  his  profession,  one  way  or 
another,  the  habit  of  debt  was  in- 
curable, perhaps  in  the  irregularity 
of  employment  was  really  dimcolt  to 
avoid;  and  his  mind  was  always 
dreaming  of  that  still  distant  future 
when  High  Art  should  be  an  object 
of  interest  and  fostering  care  to  ih» 
Grovemment.  He  could  not  be 
brou^t  manfully  to  submit  to  cir- 
cumstances, and  rely  on  himself,  to 
reduce  his  expenditure,  though  not 
extravagant,  except  relatively  to  his 
means,  and  to  give  up  dunning  the 
legislature  and  men  m  office.  He 
naively  says  in  one  place,  as  a  com- 
ment on  aletter  from  Sir  Greorge  Beau- 
mont, enforcing  the  usual  prudent 
advice, — '  myfriend*  are  altoafft  ad^ 
vising  me  vjnat  to  do,  itutead  of  ad» 
vising  GhvemmerU  what  to  do  for  ms,* 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  he  hved  beyond 
his  income,  and  continued  to  writo 
clamorous  letters  to  Ministers  of 
State,  when  long  experience  would 
have  shown  any  other  man  the  hope- 
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less  impracticability  of  the  attempt 
to  enlist  their  sympathies  or  their 
action  as  politicians,  whatever  their 
private  tastes  and  opinions  might  be. 
Still  his  pertinacity  was  of  some 
service  to  him.  Sir  Eobert  Peel, 
though  he  could  do  nothing  as  a 
minister,  interfered  to  suspend  an 
execution  for  his  taxes,  sent  him 
small  sums  of  money  with  kind 
words  of  sympathy,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  paint  a  life-size 
picture  of  Napoleon  musing  at  St. 
Helena.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  re- 
cord that  Haydon,  afler  this  and 
similar  proofs  of  Peel's  kindness  of 
heart  and  wish  to  serve  him,  had  the 
folly  and  ingratitude  to  reproach  the 
minister  with  the  smallness  of  the 
price  paid  for  this  picture,  though  he 
nimself  named  the  price,  and  Peel 
gave  him  thirty  guineas  more  than 
£e  asked.  Haydon  had  become 
shameless  and  importunate  from  the 
influence  of  his  circumstances  de- 
Teloping  what  was  originally  not  a 
delicate  or  a  considerate  nature. 
The  'Napoleon  Musing*  brought 
him  in,  nowever,  a  great  deal  of 
money ;  it  was  engraved,  and  the 
print  was  popular ;  the  painter  too 
was  repeatedly  called  on  to  repeat  it 
in  various  sizes,  so  much  so  that  at 
one  time  he  styles  himself  patentee 
for  the  manufacture  of  musing  Na- 
poleons. Lord  Grey,  in  his  turn, 
yielded  to  Haydon's  assaults,  and 
the  painting  of  the  *  Reform 
Banquet  at  Guildhall'  introduced 
the  delighted  artist  to  a  brilliant 
succession  of  distinguished  sitters. 
His  records  of  the  interviews  he 
had  with  the  Reform  statesmen 
and  political  notorieties  in  his  studies 
for  this  picture,  are  among  the 
liveliest    and    most     characteristic 

E lions  of  a  book  that  scarcely  ever 
s  in  interest.  But  the  picture 
*d  on  exhibition,  and  the  money 
{)aid  for  it  by  Lord  Grey,  minus  the 
OSS  on  the  exhibition,  was  poor  re- 
mimeration  for  the  time  and  trouble 
expended.  The  Duke  of  Sutherland 
seems  to  have  been  about  this  period, 
and  till  his  death,  very  kind  to  the 
painter.  '  Waiting  for  tne  Times'  was 
a  commission  from  him  originally, 
though  duplicates  of  it  were  after- 
wards painted.  By  the  Duke's 
means  Haydon  was  enabled  to  ma- 
triculate one  of  his  wife's  sons  at 
Oxford ;  the  other  had  been  placed 
as  a  midshipman  in  the  na^;  so 


that  Haydon,  though  by  no  meanB 
prosperous,  and  ever  battling,  still 
Kept  his  head  above  water,  and 
did  what  he  thought  his  duty  to  his 
family ;  though  the  gleams  of  Bon- 
shine  pierce  through  dark  clouds 
sometimes.  '  Here,  says  Mr.  Tay- 
lor truly,  *  is  a  sad  letter* : — 

This  perpetual  pauperism  will  in  the 
end  destroy  my  mind.  I  look  round  for 
help  with  a  feeling  of  despair  that  is 
quite  dreadful.  At  this  moment  I  have 
a  sick  house  without  a  shilling  for  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  This  is  no 
exaggeration.  Indulged  by  my  landlord, 
induced  by  the  Loras  of  the  Treasuiy 
for  my  taxes,  my  want  of  employment 
and  want  of  means  exhaust  the  patience 
of  my  dearest  firiends,  and  gpve  me  a 
feeling  as  if  I  were  branded  with  a  curse. 
For  God's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my 
family,  for  the  sake  of  the  art  I  have 
struggled  to  save,  permit  me,  my  Lord 
Duke,  to  say,  employ  me.  I  will  honour 
your  patronage  with  all  my  heart  and  all 
my  soul. 

The  next  page  bears  this  decisive 
Wellingtoniau  answer  to  one  of 
Haydon's  many  appeals  to  the  Duke 
for  Government  aid  :— 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  presents  hia 
compliments  to  Mr.  Haydon,  and  haa 
received  his  letter  of  the  14th. 

The  Duke  is  convinced  that  Mr. 
Haydon's  own  good  sense  will  point  out 
to  him  the  impossibility  of  doing  what 
he  suggests. 

And  some  time  after  even  Peel, 
with  all  his  kindness  and  courtesy,  is 
exasperated  by  importunities  to  s^id 
him  this  rebuff: — 

Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  decline  acceding 
to  the  proposition  which  you  have  made 
to  me. 

I  think  it  rather  hard  that  because  I 
manifested  a  desire  to  assist  you  in  your 
former  difficulties,  I  should  be  exposed 
to  the  incessant  applications  I  have  since 
received  from  you.  As  I  see  no  dif- 
ference in  your  case  from  that  of  other 
artists,  as,  in  truth,  I  am  obliged  con- 
stantly to  decline  the  applications  of 
others,  who  are  suffering  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  political  excitement,  I  can- 
not give  you  coinmisBiona  for  pictures  I 
do  not  require. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servant, 

RobsbtF^ukl. 

24th  MftTf  1833. 

The  burning  of  the  old,  and  the 
necessity  for  erecting  new,  Honaet 
of  Parliament,  g^ve  an  onezpeotod 
stimulus  to  Haydon's  views  of  na- 
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tional  patronage  for  art  in  the  grand 
style.    In  1841,  the  Fine  Arts*  Com- 
mittee  for  the    decoration  of  the 
*new  Houses  sat  and  examined  wit- 
nesses without  summoning  Haydon ; 
a  slight  that  must  have  caused  him, 
as  it  would  have  caused  a  less  sensi- 
tive and  jealous  man,  who  had  so 
battled  in  the  cause,  many  a  bitter 
pang.    This  was  only  an  omen  of 
what  was  to  follow.    Now  in  the 
decline  of  his  powers,  not  from  age  or 
decay  of  health,  but  through  the 
deteriorating  influence  of  hasty  and 
careless  habits  of  work  induced  by 
his  pressing  necessities,  poor  Hay- 
don competed  for  the  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  cartoons  by  the  Fine 
Arts*  Commission  in  1843,  and  had 
the  mortification  of  being  beaten  by 
young  and  comparatively  unknown 
men.     Of  course  he  puts  it  down  to 
his  old  enemies  the    academicans, 
and  tries  to  regard  it  as  partly,  at 
least,  a  step  of  deliberate  revenge  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  and  the 
aristocratic  patrons,  for  his  pertina- 
cious boring,   and  his  fearless   ex- 
posure of  ignorance,  incapacity,  and 
mdifference.     The  blow  was  driven 
home  by  his  subsequent  exclusion 
from  the  list  of  painters  employed 
to  execute  frescoes  in  the  House  of 
Lords.     Still  he  had  attained  great 
popularity,  and    much  money,   for 
many  years  past,  by  delivering  in 
various  places,  and  before  the  most 
diverse  audiences,  but  with  uniform 
success,  the  lectures  on  art,  twelve  of 
which  were  published,  and  will  form 
a  lasting    monument  of  Haydon*8 
clear  ana  profound  views,  and  of  his 
vigorous  interesting  mode  of  exposi- 
tion.    His  employment  too    as    a 
painter  did  not  desert  him,  though 
pecuniary  diflSculties  never  left  him 
either  time  or  faculties  fiilly  at  com- 
mand.    During  these  latter  years  he 
was  rich  enough  to  pay  nearly  a 
thousand  pounds  for  the  education 
of  his  own  son  Frank  at  Cambridge, 
of  course  not  without  troubleand  de- 
lay— but  still  it  was  paid,  and  mainly 
out  of  professional  earnings.     Here 
is  the  hearty  and  vigorous  conclud- 
ing entry  ot  the  journal  for  the  year 
1843,  the  year  of  his  cartoon  defeat: 

30th. — It  is  past  eleven,  and  I  am  re- 
tiring to  rest.  In  less  than  sixty  minutes 
1843  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf 
of  time;  1823  was  my  first  ruin, — 1843 
nearly  brought  me  again  to  prison;  but 
I  never  was  better,  and  have  got  through. 


I  have  lived  to  carry  the  great  principle 
of  state  support,  and,  as  Wilkie  said,  to 
be  convinced  I  shall  be  the  least  likely 
to  taste  its  fruits.  Such  is  the  gratitoda . 
of  mankind  to  those  who  tell  them  the 
truth,  and  devote  themselves  to  their 
service.  My  sons  are  doing  well ;  my 
Mary  is  as  lovely  as  ever;  my  own 
health  stronger  than  at  eighteen ;  my 
faith  in  God  now  become  an  instinct,  and 
my  want  of  money  the  same ;  I  have  got 
through  another  great  work,  if  not  the 
greatest,  Alexander,  and  am  now  fit  for 
others.  O  Qodl  bless  the  beginning, 
progression,  and  conclusion  of  1844; 
and  though  I  have  less  sin  to  repent  of 
than  ever  I  had  before,  let  me  at  itf 
conclusion  have  conquered  even  that ! 
Amen,  ingratitude  and  peace,  amen. 

Haydon*8  last  effort  to  redress  for 
himself  the  wrong  he  conceived  him- 
self to  have  suffered  from  his  coun- 
try, by  not  being  selected  to  aid  in 
the  decoration  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
was  the  conception  and  partial  exe- 
cution of  a  series  of  six  pictures,  de- 
8ia:ned  to  illustrate  the  blessings  of 
good  government  Only  two  of  the 
series  were  completed,  and  these 
'  The  Banishment  of  Aristides,'  and 
*  The  Burning  of  Eome,*  were  ex- 
hibited in  April,  1846.  Thev  were 
appreciated  oy  connoisseurs,  but  the 
puolic  had  other  objects  of  interest, 
especially  Tom  Thumb,  as  Haydon 
records  with  a  grinning  indignation, 
under  date  Apru  21st.  *  Tom  Thumb 
had  12,000  people  last  week;  B.  E. 
Haydon,  133i  (the  i  a  little  girl). 
Exquisite  taste  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. On  the  18th  May,  he  closed 
the  exhibition  with  a  loss  of  above 
100^.  *Next  to  a  victory,'  he 
writes,  '  is  a  skilful  retreat ;  and  I 
marched  out  before  General  Thumb, 
a  beaten  but  not  conquered  ex- 
hibitor.' But  the  daily  record  dis- 
closes a  state  of  mind  writhing  and 
agonized,  though  still  trustful  and 
struggling,  beneath  this  mask  of 
jocular  indifference.  Sixty  years, 
forty  of  them  passed  in  hard  labour 
and  almost  permanent  excitement, 
had  not  spared  even  Haydon's 
buoyant  and  care-resisting  tempera- 
ment. He  prays  daily  to  God  to  be 
allowed  to  finish  his  six  pictures, 
repeats  this  prayer  with  a  pertinacity 
and  a  detail  that  seem  all  his  life  to 
have  helped  him  in  keeping  up  heart 
and  hope.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  so, 
and  though  there  may  be  an  objec- 
tion at  &st  sight  on  the  score  of 
taste  to  such  prayers,  or  at  least  to 
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Tecording  tliein,  wc  know  not  that 
they  dili'er  from  the  prayers  of  most 
profonnd  believers  in  a  special  pro- 
vidence, except  in  being  directea  to 
an  nnnsual  object.  The  prayers  be- 
come more  intense,  more  agonized 
S leading  as  the  trials  of  these  last 
ays  thicken.  They  alternate  with 
sums  of  money  due  and  not  forth- 
coming, and  together  £11  the  record. 
On  the  16th  June,  he  sits  from  two 
to  five  staring  at  his  picture  of 
Alfred  like  an  idiot,  'My  brain 
pressed  down  by  anxiety  and  anxi- 
ous looks  of  my  dear  Mary  and 
children,  whom  I  was  compelled  to 
inform.*  He  had  written  to  various 
great  people,  stating  his  distress. 
*Who  answered  first  P*  he  writes, 
'Tormented  hj  Disraeli,  harassed 
by  public  busmess,  up  came  the 
following  letter : 

Sir,  —  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
ooDtinual  embarrassments.  From  a 
limited  fund  which  is  at  my  disposal,  I 
send  as  a  contribution  towards  yonr 
relief  from  those  embarrassments  the 
sum  of  50^. 

I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

RoBEBTpErai. 

The  closing  entries  of  the  ioumal 
indicate,  to  our  thinking,  that  the 
act  which  ended  Haydon's  life  was 
due  to  a  sudden  spasm  of  weakness, 
not  to  a  settled  despair.  The  strong 
man  battling  with  the  waves,  if  not 
with  the  same  heart  as  ever,  yet 
with  scarcely  diminished  strength 
and  determination,  suddenly  throws 
up  his  arms  and  sinks  with  a  convul- 
sive gasp  to  the  bottom.  On  the 
17th,  his  wife  wishes  him  *  to  stop 
payment  and  close  the  whole  thing.' 
*  I  will  not,'  he  writes,  *  I  will  finish 
my  six  under  the  blessing  of  God ; 
reduce  my  expenses ;  and  hope  his 
mercy  wiU  not  desert  me,  but  bring 
mo  through  in  health  and  vigour, 
gratitude  and  iprandcur  of  soul,  to 
the  end.    In  Hmi  alone  I  trust.' 

20th. — O  God,  bless  ub  all  through 
the  evils  of  this  day.     Amen. 

21  St. — Slept  horribly.      Prayed    in 
sorrow,  and  got  up  in  agitation. 
22nd. — God  forgive  me.    Amen, 
finis 
of 
B.  K.  Haydon. 
'  Stretch  me  no  longer  on  this  rough  world.* 

—Lear, 

Within  half  an  hour  of  this  entry 
ho  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 


If  ever  tale  seeded  no  ezpontor 
to  point  its  moral,  surelj]  this  is  the 
one.  He  who  recorded  it  inteiide4 
mainly  that  the  worid  should  drsw 
firom  it  the  inference  that  the  Britiak 
nation  was  indifferent  to  the  grand 
style  in  painting,  and  had  bj  their 
exclusive  attachment  to  pictures  that 
were  merely  pretty,  humorona,  or 
highlj^  finished,  suffered  the  ^eateat 
historical  painter  of  their  time  and 
countiy  to  live  in  trouble,  porertj, 
and  degrading  conflict  with  low  ne- 
cessities, and  to  perish  in  despair 
and  disgust.  Accomnlating  day  by 
day  under  his  hand,  the  jaunul 
grew  into  a  monster  indictment 
against  the  Grovemment,  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  artists,  and  the  people  of 
his  native  land,  of  being  blind  to  the 
highest  form  of  artistic  genius^  and 
through  that  blindness  of  hanng 
embittered  and  crushed  the  exist- 
ence of  the  man  who  was  sent  from 
Heaven  with  a  mission  and  a  power 
to  exhibit  this  highest  exceDenoe. 
Various  reasons  mi^ht  be  ^iren  why 
the  English  nation  is  indifferent  to 
that  style  of  art  which  in  Haydon's 
eyes  could  alone  claim  to  bcf  called 
grand.  Perhaps  the  predominance 
among  ns  of  humour  and  sentiment 
has  as  much  to  do  with  this  indif- 
ference as  our  small  houses,  or  our 
dislike  to  Government  patronage. 
Perhaps,  though  we  would  not  nige 
this  reason  liarshly,  Haydon  identic 
fied  size  with  grandeur,  and  though 
his  drawing  was  bold,  vigorous,  and 
true,  faUed  to  appreciate  and  render 
the  profoimder  charms  of  cxpressioii 
and  sentiment.  But  interestmff  as 
the  discussion  may  be,  it  would  be 
beside  the  moral  of  Haydon's  story, 
which  is  very  plain,  and  needs  no 
subtle  disquisition.  Were  the  con- 
ditions under  which  men  live  and 
work  altered  in  every  esse  to  their 
minds,  there  would  probably  be  no 
failures  among  us.  But  it  is  the 
business  of  men  to  find  oat  the 
laws,  whether  of  nature  or  society, 
under  which  they  have  to  work; 
obedience  to  those  laws  is  a  con- 
dition from  which  neither  genins 
nor  stupidity  is  exempt;  disobe- 
dience entails  upon  both  lamentable 
failures,  and  the  only  difference  is 
that  the  failures  of  men  of  genius 
win  a  sympathy  freauentlj  denied 
to  the  mistakes  and  tne  miseries  of 
ordinary  men.  Haydon's  aspintian 
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to  refonn  the  art  of  his  age,  and  to 
elevate  the  taste  of  liis  countrymen, 
backed,  as  it  was,  hj  ooaresponding 
powers,  we  certainly  consider  neither 
a  mistake,  a  foUy,  nor  a  pretence, 
though  it  was  nnqnestionably  mixed 
with  and  tarnished  by  inordinate 
vanity,  strong  personal  ambitioiiy 
and  all  the  vices  of  a  jealous,  irri- 
table, and  suspicious  temper.  Such 
an  aspiration,  however  soiled  with 
lower  motives,  would  have  won 
from  all  thoughtfril  men  simply 
respect,  sympathy,  and  admirati(Mi ; 
and  the  more  trouble  and  distress 
he  had  encountered,  the  more  would 
the  world  have  done  justice  to  the 
inspiration  of  genius  assuming  the 
imperative  eonsecratioQ  of  a  so^mn 
mission,  and  have  ranked  the  man 
who  sacrificed  fortune,  ease,  and 
peace  of  mind  to  preach  to  his 
countrymen,  aflcr  his  fashion,  the 
deepest  convictions  of  his  soul,  with 
those  heroes  and  martyrs  who  have 
given  up  all  that  the  world  has  to 
offer  for  the  truth  that  was  com- 
mitted to  them  by  one  higher  than 
the  world.  Gertainlj  the  last  •monUL 
we  should  ever  think  of  drawing 
from  any  man's  life  would  be  the 
deadly  immorality  of  charging  high 
devotion  to  a  noble  cause  with  foll^, 
or  even  of  selecting  for  especial  re- 
probation the  mistakes  of  men  of 
whose  lives  such  devotion  has  been 
characteristic.  But  Haydon,  with  all 
his  passion  for  his  art,  and  with  all 
his  ambition  to  win  distinction  by  it, 
did  not  devote  himself  to  it,  did  not 
make  for  it  and  to  it  the  sacrifices 
which  could  alcme  have  enabled  him 
to  triumph  over  the  obstacles  that 
the  indinerence  of  the  public  and  his 
own  want  of  independent  resources 
created  in  the  path  he  so  obstinately 
pursued.  What  the  situation  he 
chose  demanded,  was  that  he  should 
'scorn  delights'  as  well  as  live 
laborious  days.  He  could  do  the 
latter,  but  he  wanted  the  self-denial 
and  self-control,  and  riffid  con- 
stancy of  purpose  which  would 
have  tolerated  no  indulgence,  how- 
ever harmless  or  even  excellent  in 
itself,  that  interfered  with  the  main 
object  of  his  life,  with  the  mission 
to  which  he  proclaimed  himself  con- 
secrated for  life  by  tlie  instinct  of 
his  genius  and  his  deliberate  choice. 
Ho  was  a  Paul  acting  out  the  prin- 


ciple that  the  labourer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire,  by  taking  on  credit  a 
fine  house  in  the  grand  Bqvare  at 
Corinth,  and  offering  to  eonyert  his 
landlord  in  payment  of  the  rent; 
prcaching  on  Mars'-hiD  sublime  doc- 
trine, and  sending  round  the  hat  for 
the  charming  wife  and  dear  children 
who  solaced  the  good  man's  labours 
at  the  close  of  the  day ;  brow-beating 
Festiis  with  terrible  menace  of 
righteousness,  and  sin,  and  judg- 
ment, and  sending  him  a  begging- 
letter  afterwards,  or  soUciting  from 
his  worship  an  appointment  in  the 
body  ^uard  for  ms  son,  who  had 
cost  him  a  fortune  in  the  schools  at 
Athens,  and  now  would  not  turn  his 
learning  to  accoont.  The  man  who 
would  conquer  the  w(»rld  to  a 
faith,  who  feels  the  preaching  of 
that  faith  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
nassion,  will  give  no  pledges  to 
fortune,  will  encumber  himself  with 
no  habits  that  give  others  control 
over  him,  and  hamper  him  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  aim.  Haydon,  on  the 
contrary,  endeavoured  to  unite  the 
self-will,  theindependence,  the  spurn 
of  control,  which  mark  the  reformer 
and  the  martyr,  with  the  pleasures 
of  the  man  of  society ;  and,  by  in- 
dulging habits  of  expense,  and  gra- 
tif^^g  his  passion  lor  a  charming 
woman,  and  his  affection  for  Ins 
children,  he  spent  money  that  was 
not  his  own,  and  suffered  precisely 
the  same  inconveniences  that  univer- 
saUy  follow  such  a  course.  It  was 
at  his  option  to  be  the  priest  and 
martyr  to  high  art,  or  to  marry  and 
beget  children,  and  send  them  to 
expensive  universities,  and  to  live, 
in  fact,  at  the  rate  of  abont  a  thoa- 
sand  the  year ;  he  strove  to  do  both, 
and  failed.  We  do  not  think  his 
career  deserves  harsh  terms,  but  we 
do  think  it  full  of  warning  to  men 
whose  aims  are  noble,  but  who  are 
apt  to  pursue  those  aims  withont 
deliberately  counting  the  cost  of  the 
struggle,  and,  when  the  cost  comes 
upon  them,  vent  their  disappoint- 
ment in  exaggerated  self-praise  and 
exaggerated  reproaches  of  the  world, 
and,  worse  than  all,  throw  over  the 
claims  of  genius  all  the  huimliation 
and  disgrace  that  belong  only  to 
their^  own  want  of  muily  dignity, 
foresight,  and  self-denial. 
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EMILY    OEFORD. 

[Some  passages  and  some  scenes  in  this  narrative  may  grate  harshly  on  the 
feelings  of  those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  what  was  the  state  of 
society  in  New  South  Wales  some  twenty  years  ago.  But  Emily  Orford  is 
the  story  of  the  life  of  real  personages,  and  ffiithfully  reprewnts  what  was, 
and  inevitably  would  be  under  any  circumstances,  the  tone  of  morality 
in  a  convict  colony.  At  the  present  time,  when  the  subject  of  Penal 
Colonies  is  under  discussion,  information  conveyed  under  a  thin  veil  of 
fiction  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.] 


Chapteb  XIX. 

ONE  day,  when  Emily  was  stand- 
ing in  the  little  garden  in  front 
of  her  cottage,  a  gentleman  named 
Brade,  one  of  the  police  magistrates, 
happened  to  pass  by,  and  see  her 
face.  Mr.  Brade,  whose  disposition 
may  be  described  as  *  very  gay,*  ad- 
mired Emily  exceedingly,  and  he 
passed  and  re-passed  several  times, 
and  stared  at  her.  Emily  observed 
this,  and  retired  to  the  cottage,  of 
which  she  very  rarely  crossed  the 
threshold. 

Mr.  Brade  made  inquiry,  and  in- 
formed himself  who  Mrs.  Harcourt 
was ;  and  he  further  discovered 
what  sort  of  a  person  her  husband 
was.  Mr.  Brade's  informant,  a 
constable,  also  told  him  of  George 
Flower's  acquaintance  with  the  lady, 
and  suggested  that  it  would  be  ad- 
visable to  get  Flower  out  of  the  way, 
before  obtaining  an  introduction  to 
Mrs.  Harcourt. 

To  get  Flower  out  of  the  way  was 
far  from  diflScult.  There  happened 
to  be  at  large,  near  Bathurst,  three 
men  who  had  baiHcd  all  the  efiforts 
of  the  mounted  police  to  capture 
them.  A  liundred  pounds  reward 
had  been  offered  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  each  of  them,  ancf  Flower 
had  often  sighed  to  take  them 
*  single  handed,'  but  he  could  not 
m^e  up  his  mind  to  leave  Emily 
unprotected,  for  he  was  in  constant 
dread  lest  some  person  in  power 
should  be  struck  with  her  beauty, 
and,  in  his  absence,  cause  her  an- 
noyance. 

Brade,  while  sitting  on  the  bench, 
took  up  the  newspaper,  the  Austra- 
lian, and  read  the  last  daring  act  of 
the  three  men  alluded  to. 

*  Swinton,'  said  Brade  to  the  chief 
magistrate,  '  have  you  seen  this  P' 
pointing  to  the  paragraph. 

'Yes,'  replied  the  chief  magis- 
trate, *  I  have  just  been  talking  to 
Major   Doole    about   it.'      (Major 


Doole  was  also  a  magistrate,  then 
sitting  on  the  bench.) 

'  This  ought  not  to  be,'  said  Brade. 
'  These  men  ought  to  be  taken.  Let 
us  have  a  meeting  in  the  priyafte 
room,  and  send  for  George  Flower.' 

'  I  have  spoken  to  him  already/ 
said  the  chief,  'but  he  does  noik 
seem  disposed  to  have  a  yentore.  I 
don't  know  what  has  come  orer 
George  Flower,  lately.  He  is  get- 
ting lazy  and  timid,  1  fancy.' 

'  Let  us  all  talk  to  him,  and  pat 
him  upon  his  mettle,'  said  Brade. 

At  the  breaking  up  of  the  conrt» 
for  the  day,  George  Flower  wets  sent 
for,  and  taken  into  the  private  room. 
The  three  magistrates  vied  with  each 
other  in  painting  the  glory  which 
attached  to  Flower's  past  career, 
and  succeeded  in  inflaming  the 
thief- taker's  vanity;  but  he  declined 
the  errand  they  proposed,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  not  fair  to  rob 
the  mounted  police  of  their  legiti- 
mate profits ;  besides,  he  pleaaed, 
that  he  was  tired  of  bein^  made  a 
target,  and  thought  of  retiring  from 
the  police,  taking  a  wife,  and  keep- 
ing a  public  house. 

'  Oh !  a  thousand  pities  !'  cried 
Brade.  'Only  fancy — what  wonld 
the  police  be  without  you,  Greorge 
Flower  P  You  are  the  police! 
WTiat  are  we,  without  you  ?  What 
is  the  Government  without  TonP 
Nothing !  The  convicts  wotdd  take 
the  country  from  us,  if  it  were  not 
for  you ;  for  the  mihtary  could  never 
keep  down  the  convicts  without  the 
police,  and  I  repeat  that  you  are  the 
police !  And  if  you  are  bent  on 
marrying  and  keeping  a  public- 
house,  why  you  would  have  these 
three  himdred  pounds  to  set  you 
up  :  one  hundred  would  buy  you  a 
cask  of  rum,  another  a  cask  of  gin, 
and  the  third,  a  cask  of  brandy ;  and 
then,  after  such  an  exploit,  tlie  Pet- 
tiest girls  in  the  country  wiU  be 
dying  to  marry  you.  What  a  ^ 
to  your  fame  it  would  be !' 
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'  As  to  the  money  for  setting  up  a 
public  house/  said  Flower,  argu- 
mentatively,  '  I  could  easily  manage 
that.  And  as  for  the  pretty  girls,'  he 
added,  with  a  smile  playing  on  his 
lips,  *  there  is  no  lack  of  them.  But 
the  fact  is,  I  don't  want  to  go.' 

*Come,  come,  George,'  said  the 
chief  magistrate,  '  undertake  it  as  a 
personal  favour  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
promise  you  that  if  you  are  success- 
ful your  conditional  shall  be  changed 
into  a  free  pardon.' 

*  I  don't  care  about  a  free  pardon 
now,*  said  Flower ;  *  I  don't  want  to 
visit  my  native  land  again — I  have 
now  an  inducement  to  remain  in  this 
■country,  and  I  wouldn't  go  home 
to-morrow  if  I  could.* 

*Ah,'  cried  Brade,  'I  begin  to 
think,  George,  that  you  suspect  that 
one  of  this  gang  is  more  than  a  match 
for  you.  They  say  bo  is  monstrously 
clever,  cunning,  and  cours^eous.' 

'  A  match  for  me.  Sir !'  said 
Flower.  *  I  believe  there's  only  one 
person  that's  a  match  for  me,'  and 
ne  significantly  pointed  with  his 
fore-nnger — insinuating  that  the  per- 
son he  alluded  to  was  down  below. 
*  However,  since  you  are  all  so  deter- 
mined upon  it,  1  will  go,  and  bring 
in  this  clever  fellow  you  speak  of — 
dead  in  a  cart,  and  t'others  tied  to 
the  cart's  tail — and  I'll  do  it  before 
this  day  six  weeks.' 

*  Bravo !'  cried  out  the  three  ma- 
gistrates. Brade,  in  his  ecstasy, 
held  out  his  hand  and  shook  warmly 
the  small  but  vigorous  fist  of  the 
dauntless  thief-taker. 

Flower  that  night  left  Sydney ; 
but  before  he  went  on  his  journey 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Emily.  He  found 
her  in  excellent  spirits,  which  were 
strangely  in  contrast  with  his  own 
melancholy  frame  of  mind,  for  he 
fancied  he  would  never  see  her 
•again.  He  gave  Emily  a  great  deal 
of  excellent  advice,  and  when  he 
bade  her  adieu  he  kissed  her  hand. 


Chapter  XX. 

Flowee  was  no  sooner  out  of 
Sydney  than  Mr.  Brade  wrote  a 
very  polite  note  to  *  Mr.  Roberts,* 
re<]^uesting  him  to  call  at  his  private 
residence.  Brade  received  Mr. 
Koberts  with  extreme  courtesy, 
pitied  his  unfortunate  position,  ex- 
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pressed  his  implicit  belief  in  the 
convict's  innocence,  and  then  in- 
formed Eobcrts  that  he  desired  his 
opinion  upon  a  point  of  law  on  so 
delicate  a  subject  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  submit  it  through  an  at- 
torney to  counsel.  Roberts  was  of 
course  highly  flattered,  and  gave 
Mr.  Brade  a  very  sound  opinion  on 
the  imaginary  case  which  Mr.  Brade 
verbally  made  known  to  him,  and 
knowing  well  where  Roberts  lived, 
he  inquired  what  was  his  address, 
in  order  that  ho  might  convey  to 
him  some  sense  of  the  obhgation 
under  which  he  said  he  was  labour- 
ing. Roberts  without  hesitation 
gave  Mr.  Brade  the  number  of  his 
house  in  Castlereagh-street,  and  on 
the  following  morning  Mr.  Brade 
called,  and  presented  Koberts  with 
five  sovereigns  and  five  shillings, 
delicately  folded  up  in  a  piece  of 
silver  paper.  A\Tiilst  he  was  talking 
to  Roberts,  his  eye  rested  upon 
Emily's  piano,  aud  upon  a  basket, 
containing  some  Berlin  wools.  '  You 
ai:e  musical,  I  perceive,*  said  Mr. 
Brade,  addressing  Roberts  in  the 
tone  of  an  equal. 

*  Jam  not,*  replied  Roberts, '  but 

Mrs. ,  that  is  to  say,  my  wife, 

sometimes  amuses  herself.'  Roberts 
iust  then  felt  too  proud  to  say  that 
nis  wife  gave  lessons. 

*  Oh !  you're  married.  I  was  not 
aware,  or'  (he  simpered  and  smiled) 
*  I  should  not  have  thought  of  call- 
ing in  so  rugged  a  costume.' 

*  Oh,  pray  don't  mention  that.  In 
this  country  one  does  not  expect 
that  those  who  have  business  to  at- 
tend to  should  be  always  attired  in 
the  garb  of  morning  visitors.*  And 
Roberts  went  to  the  door  and  called 
out,  *  Emily,  my  love,  come  down 
stairs.' 

Emily,  in  obedience  to  her  hus- 
band's commands,  made  her  appear- 
ance, much  against  her  inclination, 
for  she  had  from  the  window  reco- 
gnised in  Mr.  Brade  the  gentleman 
who  had  stared  so  strangely  at  her 
on  a  previous  day.  Mr.  Brade 
stayed  for  several  hours,  chatting 
witn  Roberts  and  his  wife,  and  on 
taking  his  departure  he  invited  them 
to  visit  him  on  the  ensuing  Sunday, 
at  his  villa,  a  few  miles  fjK>m  town, 
upon  the  South  Head-road.  Roberts 
accepted  the  invitation;  but  when 
Mr.  Brade  had  gone,  Emily  ex- 
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pressed  her  regret  that  ho  liad  done 

80. 

Koberts,  than  whom  a  more  cun- 
ning man  never  breathed,  saw 
through  Mr.  Bradc  as  quickly  as 
IBmilj  had  seen  through  him  and  his 
yisits ;  but  Soberts  was  not  a  jealous 
man,  and  aa  his  wife  did  not  breathe 
her  suspicions,  he  was  determined 
to  foster,  rather  than  obstruct,  Mr. 
Brade's  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  them;  so  he  said,  *Mj  dear 
love,  it  is  highly  desirable  we  should 
be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the 
magistracy.  They  have  the  power 
of  recommending  persons  in  my 
position  for  pardons,  conditional  or 
absolute,  as  the  case  may  be.  Who 
knows  but  that  Mr.  Brade,  who  is 
satisfied  of  my  innocence,  as  you  will 
hear  him  say  yourself  on  Sunday 
next — Mr.  Brade,  a  police  magis- 
trate, and  lately  an  officer  in  her 
Majesty's  service,  like  myself,  and 
on  the  most  intimate  terms  at  Go- 
Temment'house — ^who  knows  whe- 
ther he  may  not  be  the  means  of 
procuring  my  return  to  the  land  of 
my  fathers,  and  ample  compensation 
from  the  Home  Government  for  the 
wrongs  they  have  inflicted  upon  nie 
by  tlus  unmerited  banishment.^  Mr. 
Brade,  my  dear,  is  not  a  man  like 
flower ;  he  is  a  gentleman,  a  person 
of  exquisite  sensibility  and  good 
taste,  jfou  see  it  in  his  manner,  his 
address,  and  his  conversation.  It 
would  be  madness,  my  dear  Emil}^ 
to  spurn  tlio  spontaneous  advances 
of  a  gentleman  of  his  cahbro  and 
character.' 

Emily  was  overcome  by  these  ar- 
guments, and  her  scruples  about 
visiting  Mr.  Brado  speedily  vanished. 

Sunday  came,  and  lioberts  drove 
Emily  in  his  gig  to  Mr.  Brade's 
country  residence,  which  overlooked 
a  small  branch  of  the  harbour  of 
Port  Jackson,  called  liosc  Bay,  one 
of  the  most  lovely  spots  in  the 
world.  The  bay  is  almost  semi-cir- 
cular, and  margined  by  a  broad 
path  of  cream -white  sand.  It 
18  so  completely  shut  in  that  its 
waters  are  rarely  troubled;  and 
upon  this  Sunday  they  were  as  the 
smooth  surface  of  an  enormous  mir- 
ror, which  reflected  the  shadows  of 
the  trees  and  rocks  that  skirted  this 
calm  expanse  of  water.  Butterflies 
were  on  the  wing,  and  diamond 
birds  were  chasing  each  other  from 


bush  to  bush;  the  mocking-birds 
were  singing  in  the  mangrore  trees, 
and  from  a  distance  there  came  upon 
the  ear  the  low  cooing  of  the 
bronze-winged  pigeon.  Heaths  ef 
every  description  were  in  fall  flowert 
but  their  perfume  was  drowned  fajr 
the  overpowering  scent  of  the  mi« 
mosa  and  the  wild  laburnum. 

After  luncheon,  Mr.  Brade  pro- 
posed a  walk  round  the  bay,  and 
promised  to  exhibit  to  Emily,  from 
a  certain  peak,  its  transcendant 
beauty.  Tliey  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  Eoberts  la^;ged  beJiind, 
while  Mr.  Brade  and  his  wife  walked 
leisurely  on.  Emily  looked  behind 
her  several  times,  and  at  length 
stopped  and  called  to  her  husband, 
who  was  now  out  of  sight, — '  Be- 
ginald,  are  you  not  coming  P' 

Boberts  heard  her  voice,  bat  gave 
no  reply.  He  only  smiled,  and 
smoked  more  vigorously  the  cheroot 
which  he  had  secretly  lighted.  He 
was  premeditating  a  return  to  the 
villa  for  the  purpose  of  draining  the 
decanter  of  its  delicious  sheny. 
Again  Emily  stopped,  and  called 
out,  *  Ileginald !' 

'  I  am  afraid  my  husband  will  be 
lost.'  said  she  to  Mr.  Brade. 

*  There  is  no  fear  of  that,*  returned 
he.  'My  good  madam,  husbands 
are  not  such  fools.' 

At  that  moment  Boberts  was  aet- 
ing  on  his  premeditation.  He  had 
drank  nearly  a  tumblerful  of  the 
wine,  and  was  pouring  the  like  quan- 
tity of  water  into  the  decanter.  He 
had  heard  Brade  say,  at  lanobeoa« 
that  tliis  was  a  trick  his  servants 
were  addicted  to,  and  he  condaded 
that  they  would  have  to  bear  the 
blame,  when  this  impudent  dilation 
was  detected  by  their  master  at 
dinner. 

Emily  began  to  feel  alarmed,  for 
Mr.  Brade's  attentions,  and  the 
opinions  he  ventured  to  express, 
were  offensive  to  the  last  degree. 
She  declared  she  had  seen  sufficient 
of  the  beauties  of  Bose  Bay,  and 
would  fancy  the  rest.  She  then  left 
Mr.  Brade  s  arm,  and  retraced  her 
steps  to  the  villa,  Mr.  Brade  walk* 
iug  by  her  side,  and  paying  her  the 
most  extravagant  compliments. 

When  they  reached  the  villa, 
Boberts  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  verandah,  pretending  to  read  m 
book.    When  he  behela  his  wifit^ 
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flashed  with  an^er,  approaching  the 
steps,  and  Mr.  Brade  a  few  paces 
behind  her,  he  guessed  that  she  had 
been  insulted,  but  he  suffered  no 
species  of  resentment  to  ruffle  his 
soul,  which  had  seemingly  been  con- 
Ticted  with  his  body,  and  trans- 
ported in  bondage  to  a  land  where 
both  were  in  subjection  to  every 
man  in  power.  For  the  first  time 
in  her  life,  Emily  was  provoked.  She 
oould  not  suppose  that  her  husband 
was  a  party  to  the  insults  which  had 
been  offered  to  her,  but  she  thought 
it  was  unpardouably  dull  in  him  not 
to  have  perceived  tnat  her  personal 
charms  (she  was  quite  aware  of  their 
extent)  were  the  mainspring  of  Mr. 
Brade's  civilities. 

*  What !  are  you  tired,  Emmy, 
dear  P'  said  Boberts. 

*  Yes  J*  she  replied,  curtly,  and 
walked  into  a  room  which  had  been 
given  up  to  her. 

*  My  wife  never  was  a  good  walker,' 
said  Koberts,  cringin^ly. 

'  So  it  seems,'  replied  the  magis- 
trate, twirling  his  moustache. 

'  She  rarely  takes  any  exercise 
whatever,'  said  Boberts. 

'  Ah !'  said  the  magistrate. 

*  It  is  very  warm  to-day,  sir,  is  it 
not?'  said  Boberts. 

*  Very,'  said  the  magistrate,  im- 
periously, still  twirling  his  mou- 
stache. '  I  shall  drink  some  wine,' 
and  he  called  to  a  servant,  *  Bring 
me  some  sherry.' 

The  sherry  was  brought.  As  soon 
as  Brade  had  tasted  it,  he  placed  the 
glass  upon  the  tray,  and  looked  at 
the  servant. 

*  What's  that  you  have  brought 
xne  P'  he  inquired. 

*  Wine,  sir,'  said  the  servant. 

*  Wine  r  Mr.  Brade  echoed  him 
in  a  loud  voice,  which  Emily  heard. 
'Wine!  you  convicted  scoundrel! 
Ill  teach  you  to  put  water  into  my 
wine.     Go  into  my  bedroom.' 

The  convict  servant  obeyed,  and 
presently  Mr.  Brade  followed  him. 

'  What  do  you  mean,  sir,'  said 
Brade,  afler  he  had  closed  the  door, 
'  by  watering  the  wine  when  I  have 
guests  in  the  house  P  It  is  bad 
enough  to  do  it  when  I  am  alone.' 

'  Please,  sir,  I  didn't  do  it,'  said 
the  man.  '  It  was  that  gentleman. 
I  saw  him.'  ^ 

Emily  heard  all  this,  and  was 
shockea  at  the  servant's  depravity. 


'  How  dare  you  tell  me  sach  a 
falsehood  P'  said  Mr.  Brade.  '  I  in- 
tended to  flog  you  moderately,  and 
now  you  shall  have  it  severely.* 
And  forthwith  he  lashed  him  with 
a  hunting  whip.  The  man  howled 
and  cried,  and  implored  him  to  de- 
sist. But  Mr.  Braae,  whose  passions 
were  now  tempestuous,  gave  no  ear 
to  his  cries.  Emily  was  afraid  that 
he  would  flog  the  man  to  death, 
and  fain  would  have  interceded  on 
his  behalf,  sinful  as  she  thought  he 
had  been  in  attempting  to  put  the 
blame  on  'Beginatd;'  out  she  did 
not  dare  to  interfere,  although  she 
felt  in  her  own  heart  that  me  re- 
ception she  had^ven  to  Mr.  Brade 's 
attentions  was  mtimately  connected 
with  the  awful  severity  of  the  chas- 
tisement he  was  bestowing  on  his 
servant.  Exhausted  by  his  labours, 
Mr.  Brade  went  into  the  verandah ; 
and,  when  he  had  recovered  his 
breath,  talked  to  Boberts — 

*If  they  would  content  them- 
selves,' said  Mr.  Brade,  '  with  steal- 
ing a  portion,  and  leaving  the  rest 
imspoiied,  I  could  forgive  them; 
but  watering  one's  wine — 'tis  abo- 
minable.' 

'  Horrible,'  said  Boberts;  *  I  have 
oflen  felt  as  you  now  feel.  But 
what  can  one  do  with  a  parcel  of 
low  rascals  P' 

'Flog  their  backs  bare!'  cried 
Mr.  Brade. 

Boberts,  unobservedby  Mr.  Brade, 
involuntarily  shuddered.  He  then 
changed  the  conversation,  andpraised 
the  beauty  of  the  villa  and  the 
grounds.  They  happened  to  be 
Sir.  Brade's  hobby,  his  weak  point. 
'  Who  designed  them  P'  inquired 
Boberts. 

'  /did,'  said  Mr.  Brade. 
'You  must  have  exquisite  taste 
in  architecture.' 

'  Yes,  I  have  studied  the  art  very 
attentively  for  years.' 

'  And  the  result  has  repaid  you. 
I  never  beheld  anything  so  perfect. 
Even  the  site  on  which  you  have 
built  the  villa.  Amidst  so  mudi 
beauty  it  must  have  been  very  diffi- 
cult where  to  choose.' 

'  Such  was  the  case.  But  at  last 
I  fixed  upon  this  spot,  and  have  not 
had  reason  to  regret  it.' 

'  I  really  must  show  my  wife  the 
delicate  curve  of  this  yerandah,'  said 
Boberts ;  and  ho  left  Mr.  Brade  to 
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bring  Emily  forth.    Boberts  found 
liis  wife  in  tears. 

*  My  dear  Emily,  dry  your  eyes,' 
said  ncr  husband.  *  Hero's  Brade 
in  an  awful  ra^e  because  that  villain 
watered  the  wine;  but  come  out  and 
put  him  in  a  good  humour  by  prais- 
mg  the  verandah,  and  everything 
on  the  premises.' 

'Ana  the  man  said  you  did  it, 
Heginald.* 
•What,  love  P' 

*  Watered  the  wine  !' 

*  What  a  villain !' 

'  And  that's  the  reason  Mr.  Brade 
beat  liim  so  immercifully.' 

*  Of  course,  my  dear.  Brade 
knows  that  I'm  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word — that  I'd  scorn  a 
low  action.  He  hates  a  liar,  and  so 
do  I.  He  knows  me,  Brade  does. 
Water  sherry  P  No  wonder  some- 
body was  found  to  aceuse  me  of 
forgery !  What  next  ?  Ah,  Emmy 
dearest,  Brade's  a  man  after  your 
husband's  heart.' 

*Not  in  some  things,  Eeginald 
dear.  His  manners  are  too  familiar 
with  ladies.' 

'Bless  your  heart,  Emmy  dear, 
that's  only  a  way  he  has.  Brade's 
a  gentleman,  Emmv,  and  you  may 
always  trust  a  gentleman — bred  and 
horn,  that  is  to  say.  Now,  come  out 
and  talk  to  Brade,  and  make  your- 
self agreeable,  while  I  go  and  look 
at  his  stables.  Eemenioer,  my  own 
love,  that  although  Brade  is  kind  to 
me,  knowing  that  I  am  a  gentleman ; 
and  althougli  he  treats  me  like  an 
equal,  or  a  superior  I  may  say, 
knowing,  as  he  dooiii,  that  1  am  a 
first  cousin  removed  (T^oberts  in- 
wardly laughed  when  he  fell  the 
force  of  this  word)  to  a  marchioness, 
and  nephcw^  of  the  oldest  of  the 
Nova  Scotia  baronets  ;  still,  bear  in 
,  mind  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
both  of  us  if  you,  by  any  supercili- 
ousness, were  to  turn  his  ^vrath  upon 
us.' 

*  Dear  Eeginald,'  she  replied,  •  I 
am  too  keenly  alive  to  your  welfare 
to  admit  of  my  treating  unkindly 
such  a  friend  to  you  as  Mr.  Brade 
appears  to  be;  but  I  wish  that 
George  Flower  had  returned.* 

'George  Flower — ^that  contemp- 
tible constable ;  that  scoundrel  that 
was  transported,  not  for  shooting  a 
man,  as  he  says,  but  for  arson,  set- 
ting fire  to  a  poor  farmer's  bam. 


George  Flower !  my  beloved  £iiiily» 
Brade  coidd  crush  uim  whenever  £a 
pleased — have  him  put  in  irons,  and 
sent  to  Norfolk  Ismnd  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  natural  life,  the  bam- 
buming  convict!  George  Flower! 
If  I  could  only  tell  to  you,  Emmy, 
the  barbarity  of  that  dej^raded  in(u« 
vidua!,  who,  for  humanity's  sake,  I 
have  tolerated  out  of  sheer  compas- 
sion for  the  creature,  you  would 
shudder,  dearest!  G«or^  Flower! 
that  unscrupulous  blackguard.  I 
beg  of  you,  out  of  respect  for  me, 
and  the  hospitality  of  raj  friend 
Brade,  never  to  mention  his  name 
again  beneath  this  aristocratio  roof!' 

Emily  was  seldom  proof  against 
the  eloquence  of  her  husband.  Her 
ideas  invariably  floated  on  the  stream 
of  words  which  gushed  from  his  lips 
spontaneously,  and  she  therefore 
dried  her  tears  and  accompanied 
Iloberts  into  the  verandah,  where 
ho  left  her  with  Mr.  Brade,  while  he 
went  to  the  stables,  not  to  look  at 
the  horses,  but  to  smoke  a  pipe  and 
crack  coarse  jokes  with  the  coach- 
man. 

Poor  Emily !    she  was  afraid  to 
resent  the  affront  which  Mr.  Brade's 
style  of  loose  discourse  afforded  her ; 
for  he  had  now  given  her  to  under- 
stand how  completely  her  convict 
husband  was  in  his  newer,  and  he 
coupled  Eoberts  ana  the  servant 
who  had  recently  been  thrashed  so 
artfully  together  that  Emilj  almost 
fancied  she  could  he«r  her  'poor 
Eeginald'  screaming  under  a  similar 
infliction.    It  was  not  Mr.  Brade's 
wont  to  behave  unlike  a  gentleman ; 
but  his  passions  had  such  an  ascend- 
ancy over  him  on  that  Sunday,  that 
he  became  reckless  as  to  the  meansbT 
which  his  purpose  could  be  effected. 
He  had  tried  soft  words  without 
success,  and  he  now  adopted  other 
measures.  Mr.  Brade  knewBoberts's 
character  well,  and  he  knew  equally 
well  that  Emily  was  a  woman  of 
gentle  birth  and  refined  education. 
And  Mr.  Brade  graphically  depicted 
the  awful  gulf  whichyawned  between 
two  such  Deings.    He  asked  Emilr 
how  she  could  have  thought  of  ad- 
mitting to  aplace  in  her  affections  a 
Srson  of  Koberts's  stamp  P    Had 
r.  Brade  been  her  father,  or  her 
brother— and  had  his  object  been  to 
dissuade   her   from   matrimony— 
nothing  could  have  been  more  iiiieK« 
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ceptionable  than  his  discourse.  Bat 
he  went  on  to  propose  that  she 
should  discard  the  convict,  and  seek 
an  asylum — a  home  for  ever — ^with 
him,  a  man  of  equal  birth,  and  blood, 
and  rank  in  life.  He  offered  to  re- 
si^  his  appointment  and  leave  the 
colony  witn  her,  and  go  to  any  part 
of  the  world  she  thought  proper  to 
mention.  He  told  her  that  an 
ample  fortune  would  be  his  on  his 
father's  death,  and  implored  her  on 
his  knees  to  listen  to  his  prayers. 
Emily  hid  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
was  silent.  Mr.  Brade  mistook  this 
for  an  assent,  and  rising,  kissed 
her  several  times.  She  struggled 
from  his  embrace,  and  looked  pite- 
ously  into  his  eyes ;  she  longea  to 
scream  and  bring  '  B«eginald'  to  her 
assistance,  but,  alas !  she  knew  the 
penalty,  and,  kneeling  to  Mr.  Brade, 
she  prayed  to  him  with  clasped 
hands,  and  in  a  subdued  voice  :— 
*  Spare  me  ;  oh !  spare  me !' 

*  You  are  not  ofltended  with  me  ?* 
he  inquired. 

*  No,*  she  replied,  falsely;  but  her 
falsehood  may  be  forgiven. 

*  May  I  visit  you  to-morrow  ?' 

'  Yes !'  and  Emily  rose,  for  she 
heard  the  voice  of  her  husband,  who 
was  now  approaching.  After  dinner 
Mr.  Brade  tried  to  make  Boberts 
drunk  with  wine  and  flattery. 
Boberts  humoured  him,  pretended 
to  be  speechlessly  intoxicated.  He 
then  feigned  to  fall  asleep  in  an  easy 
chair. 

Emily  endeavoured  several  times 
to  arouse  Boberts  ;  but  he  acted  too 
well  to  give  her  any  hope  of  success. 
Mr.  Brade  then  bade  her  contemplate 
her  convict  spouse,  and  criticized 
him  without  reserve.  And  he  re- 
newed his  oflers,  his  insinuations, 
and  his  threats,  and  seizing  Emily's 
hand  kissed  it,  to  her  disgust  and 
horror. 

It  became  late — eleven  o'clock — 
and  Emily  begged  that  the  horse  and 
gig  might  be  ordered.  Mr.  Brade 
assured  her  that  Boberts  was  not 
sober  enough  to  drive,  and  that  the 
road  was  very  dangerous  in  many 
places  ;  and  he  offered  to  drive  her 
home  lumself.  This  Emily  decUned, 
and  again  attempted  to  arouse  her 
husband.  Mr.Brade retired  suddenly 
from  the  room.  Emily  heard  him 
barring  the  windows  and  locking  the 
doors  at  the  back  part  of  the  house. 


No  time  was  to  be  lost,  she  pru- 
dently thought,  and  sUpping  m>m 
the  front  door  unobserved  she 
reached  the  high  road,  bare-headed 
and  unshawled.  She  did  not  keep  the 
road,  but  skirted  it,  crouching  aown 
behind  the  bushes  whenever  sho 
fancied  she  heard  footsteps  near  her. 
Fortunately  it  was  moonlight,  and 
she  was  enabled  to  keep  the  fence 
in  view,  and  thus  trace  her  way. 

When  Mr.  Brade  had  fastened 
every  door  and  window  he  returned 
to  the  room  where  he  had  left 
Emily.  "Wliat  was  his  annoyance 
to  find  she  had  flown.  He  was  now 
alone  in  the  house  with  Boberts, 
who  pretended  still  to  sleep.  Brade 
could  not  believe  that  she  had 
lefl  the  villa,  and  he  searched  every 
room,  looked  under  every  bed,  be- 
hind every  curtain,  and  mto  every 
closet.  He  then  ordered  his  horse, 
and  galloped  along  the  road,  in 
the  hope  of  overtaking  the  fugi- 
tive. Emily  saw  him  pass  by  at 
full  speed,  and  before  she  had  tra- 
velled a  mile  further  she  heard  him 
re-pass  on  his  return  home.  Still 
she  kept  within  the  fence  until  she 
was  out  of  danger. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  Emily,  foot-sore  and  heart 
broken,  arrived  at  her  cottage.  She 
knglt  down  on  her  hearth-rug  and 
fervently  prayed. 


Chaftbb  XXI. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  George 
Flower,  with  his  hair  cut  as  closely 
as  was  Boberts's  when  he  came  off 
the  tread-mill;  imagine  him  un- 
armed, in  the  garb  of  a  convict,  a 
dress  of  coarse  yellow  and  black 
livery,  and  a  broad  arrow  painted, 
or  rather  tarred,  on  the  yellow  parts, 
to  show  that  he  belonged  to  a  road- 
making  gang ;  a  pair  of  handcufb 
on  one  of  his  wrists,  as  though  he 
had  succeeded  in  pulling  the  left 
hand  through,  but  could  not  get  the 
fetter  from  the  wrist  of  the  right 
arm.  Flower  soon  fell  in  with  that 
illustrious  trio— Milhghan,  Slobey, 
and  Drohne — ^who  were  the  terror 
of  the  district,  and  who  had  recently 
met  the  mounted  police,  and  in  a 
fair  fight  shot  two  ot  them,  and 
driven  away  two  others. 

*Who  are  youP'  inquired  the 
leader,  Millighan. 
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'  A  poor  devil  !*  said  Flower. 

*  Wnat  do  you  do  with  these 
darbys  on  your  right  wrist  P' 

*  liecause  I  can't  get  *em  off.* 

*  Where  have  you  come  from  P* 

*  From  a  gang  about  thirty  miles 
from  this.'  ' 

'  Are  you  a  bolter  P' 

*  Yes.  They  were  taking  me  to 
get  seventy-five,*  and  I  hit  the  over- 
seer a  blow  on  the  head  with  both 
hands  in  the  handcuffs,  and  did  for 
him,  and  then  cut  my  lucky.' 

*  ]3id  you  kill  him  outripht  P' 

'  I  should  just  think  I  did.  I  put 
my  foot  on  his  throat,  and  kept  it 
there  till  he  gave  over  breathing.' 

*  Then  you're  a  roper  P*t 

*  That  same,  of  course.* 

*  And  a  lifer  originally  P' 

*  What  else  P  I'm  the  man  that 
the  judge  cracked  the  joke  upon.* 

'  Is  transportation  for  life  a  joke  P* 

'  19  o,  but  when  I  told  him  that  I 

committed  my  crime  in  a  ^^  of  ah' 

§0nce,  he  said  that*8  a  fit  that  must 

last  for  the  remainder  of  your  life  !* 

The  trio  laughed  heartily. 

*  What  a  jovialiudge,*  said  Milli- 
ghan,  smiling.  '  He  must  have  been 
an  Irishman.* 

No;  an  Englishman,'  replied 
Flower. 

'Now,  look  here,  young  man,' 
Baid  Millighan,  '  although  we  think 
three  quite  enough,  still  you  are  so 
worthy  of  being  one  of  us,  you  shall 
be  added  to  our  number.  There  is 
a  devilry  in  your  eye,  and  a  taste 
for  fighting  about  your  mouth,  that 
I  like  amazingly.  We're  all  of  us 
Bure  to  be  hanged  if  we're  taken, 
and  therefore  you'll  have  no  sort  of 
objection  to  be  shot  rather  than  sur- 
render. We  have  been  out  for  more 
than  two  years,  and  if  we  have  any 
luck  we  will  remain  the  lords  of  this 
bush.  We  are  somewhat  hard  up 
for  flour'— (•  Oh,  are  youP*  thought 
George)—*  and  we  have  come  down 
here  on  purpose  to  lighten  one  of 
old  Captain  Piper's  drays — I  mean 
the  old  gentleman  who  keeps  a  band, 
and  is  fond  of  dancing.  That  busi- 
ness concluded,  you  shall  have  a 
comfortable  home,  and  a  Tower 
musket,  and  sundry  rounds  of  ball 
cartridge;  and  meanwhile  here's 
the  horse  pistol  and  the  pouch-box 


which  belonged  to  that  nnfortanste 
fellow  of  the  mounted  police,  who 
lost  his  life  in  a  most  glorione  maa- 
ner  the  other  day.  It  w&g  a  am  to 
shoot  him,  but  we  couldn't  help  iL' 

*  AU  right,*  said  Flower.  '  You'll 
find  that  I  thoroughly  understand 
my  business.* 

Captain  Piper's  drays  now  loomed 
in  the  distance. 

'  Here  they  come,'  cried  MiUi- 
ghan ;  '  and  you  shall  have  the  ho- 
nour of  speaking  first  to  the 
drivers.' 

The  drays,  drawn  by  bnlloeke, 
came  slowly  up  the  road,  and  Flower. 
in  a  stentorian  voice,  which  charmed 
the  trio,  commanded  a  '  halt  V 

The  men  in  charge  of  the  drayi 
instantly  surrendered ;  and  Flower* 
with  his  usual  activity,  proceeded  to 
unload  the  drays  of  such  stores  as  the 
trio  told  him  they  stood  in  need  of. 
A  bag  of  English  oiscoits  was  fbondt 
and  the  flour  therefore  remsined 
untouched.  Three  gallons  of  the 
best  French  brandy,  a  small  keg  of 
American  negrohead  tobacco,  and  a 
quantity  of  a&onds  and  raisins  were 
also  selected,  and  a  small  box  con- 
taining millinery,  silks,  ribbons^ 
tapes,  Dobbins,  needles,  thread,  Ac, 
and,  what  a  prize  I  a  pair  of  new 
double-barrelled  pistols,  two  pairs 
of  plated  spurs,  a  new  saddle  and 
bndle,  and  a  small  chest  filled  with 
various  medicines.  The  drays  were 
then  suffered  to  proceed,  and  the 
bushrangers  took  the  shortest  road 
to  their  habitation. 

It  was  a  house  made  hr  Natnze, 
in  a  limestone  rock,  in  that  region 
of  the  world  where  gold  in  sneh 
quantities  is  now  found.  It  OTer- 
looked  a  beautiful  valley  aereral 
miles  in  extent.  Cattle  were  graaing 
in  the  valley,  and  hobbled  horses  were 
fattening  on  the  luxuriant  pasturage. 
Pigeons  and  fowls  were  feedmg 
about  the  den,  and  four  large  kan* 
garoo  dogs  barked  a  welcome  to  the 
trio  on  their  return.  There  was  an 
old  woman  in  the  den,  whom  the 
bushrangers  called  '  Mother,'  and  a 
girl  of  about  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years  of  age,  but  prematurely  toj 
old  looking ;  this  girl  they  all  called 
<  Sister-Sall,'  but  it  is  doubtful  who- 
ther  she  stood  in  that  relationship 


*  Seventy-fivo  lashes. 

t  A  man  who  is  sure  to  be  hanged  when  apprehended* 
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to  any  one  of  them.  On  seeing  tlio 
keg  containing  the  brandy,  the  old 
woman  was  greatly  joyed.  She 
speedily  produced  a  large  gimblet, 
pierced  the  wood,  inserted  a  quill 
into  the  aperture,  and  drew  off  about 
a  pint,  which  she  fairly  distributed 
amongst  the  party,  including  herself 
and  *  Sister  SaU.' 

Guns,  cutlasses,  pistols,  and  pow- 
der-flisks  decoratea  the  walls  of  the 
den ;  and  in  a  comer  were  sereral 
bayonets  mounted  upon  broom- 
sticks, and  upon  three  pe^s  there 
were  three  saddles  and  ondles,  all 
in  excellent  condition.  Such  a  col- 
lection of  miscellaneous  articles 
Flower,  even  with  all  his  police  ex- 
perience, had  never  beheld.  The 
furniture  consisted  of  a  table  formed 
of  a  lar^e  piece  of  limestone,  with  a 
flat  surface.  It  had  been  rolled  into 
the  centre  of  the  apartment.  The 
stools  were  smaller  pieces  of  lime- 
stone. On  the  floor  of  the  den  was 
a  Turkey  carpet,  and  upon  this  the 
inmates,  male  and  female,  used  to 
sleep,  covering  themselves  with 
blankets,  kangaroo  skins,  and  horse- 
rugs,  of  whi(m  there  was  a  super- 
abundance. Millighan,  the  leader, 
invariably  made  a  pillow  of  his 
saddle.  There  was  no  door  to  the 
den ;  and  the  fire,  around  which  the 
dogs  congregated  by  night,  was  a 
few  paces  from  the  entrance.  The 
den  was  so  dark,  even  by  day,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  bum  a  lamp,  but 
At  night  this  extraordinary  hall  was 
lighted  up  with  wax  or  tallow  can- 
dles. The  old  woman  made  some 
good  soup  out  of  the  tail  of  a  large 
kangaroo,  and  served  up  an  excel- 
lent dish  composed  of  boiled  mao- 
<caroni  and  Westphalia  ham.  Some 
unexceptionable  port  wine  (lawfully 
the  property  of  the  commandant  of 
Bathurst)  was  in  due  course  pro- 
duced. Smoking  and  drinking  t nen 
commenced,  and  m  these  occupations 
the  old  woman  and  the  young  girl 
participated.  Greorge  Flower  still 
wore  his  hand-cufls  on  his  wrist. 
The  old  woman  had  steeped  his  hand 
and  the  fetter  in  emu  oil,  and  had 
attempted,  but  ineflectually,  to  draw 
the  fetter  over  the  greasy  flesh. 
She  now  brought  a  file,  and  began 
to  cut  through  the  hand-cuff,  and 
when  she  grew  tired.  Sister  Sail 
took  up  the  work.  Meanwhile  the 
irio  were  engaged  in  playing  'all- 


fours'  and  '  put,'  with  a  new  pack 
of  cards  whicli  had  lately  come  into 
their  possession. 

While  the  old  woman  was  filing 
his  handcuffs,  Flower  recollected 
her  features.  She  was  a  convict 
who  had  absconded  from  the  factory 
at  Parramatta,  some  six  years  pre- 
viously, and  it  was  supposed  she  had 
been  lost  in  the  bush.  Her  name  was 
Elizabeth  Norris,  but  she  was  more 
familiarly  known  to  the  poUce  au- 
thorities as  'Tambourine Set.*  Play- 
ing upon  the  tambourine  at  fairs 
was  the  profession  she  followed 
in  England  before  she  imbibed  a 
taste  for  felony,  which  ended  in 
her  being  transported  for  life. 
Flower  had  often  talked  to  this 
woman;  and  his  fear  that  she  might 
recognise  him  made  even  his  stout 
heart  quake  with  fear.  The  face 
of  the  girl  was  also  familiar  to 
Flower,  and  he  racked  his  brains, 
but  without  effect,  to  bring  to  re- 
collection whose  child  she  was,  and 
where  he  had  seen  her. 

'I  think  that  will  do,'  said 
Flower,  when  the  process  of  filing 
had  continued  for  about  two  hours ; 
and  striking  the  fetter  sharply  upon 
the  lime-stone  stool  on  wmch  he 
sat,  it  snapped  asunder,  and  bis 
wrist  was  once  more  free. 

The  trio  had  finished  their  game, 
and  were  re-filling  their  pipes  and 
replenishing  their  tin  pannikins 
with  Captain  Piper's  brandy,  when 
Millighan  called  out  to  Flower 

'  I  say,  what's  your  name,  give  us 
a  song. 

'  3fy  name  is  Teddy  Monk,'  said 
Flower. 

'Well,  then,  chant,  Monk;  and 
if  you  can  do  it  as  well  as  you  can 
stop  a  dray,  I  make  no  sort  of  doubt 
but  that  yoa*ll  give  universal  satis- 
£Eiction.' 

Flower,  who  was  rather  proud  of 
his  singing,  at  once  indulged  the 
company  with  a  song  admirably 
suited  to  their  tastes.  The  air  of 
this  ditty  was  that  of  an  Irish  jig. 
It  inspirited  the  woman,  and  seiz- 
ing the  instrument  from  which 
she  derived  her  cognomen,  she  cried 
out  'Encore,'  and  accompanied 
Flower  with  a  vigorous  beat.  When 
the  song  was  a  second  time  ended, 
the  old  woman  got  up  and  danced 
round  the  den,  as  though  she  were 
once  more  on  a  platform  at  Green- 
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wich  Fair,  while  Sister  Sail,  who 
was  by  this  time  intoxicated,  clapped 
her  hands,  and  laughed  hysterically. 
Millighan  then  sang  a  sonjz,  and 
the  eonviriality  was  prolonged  until 
the  day  began  to  dawn.  The  in- 
mates of  the  den  then  coiled  them- 
selves up  upon  the  Turkish  carpet 
which  was  spread  upon  the  floor, 
and,  one  by  one,  dropped  off  to  sleep.  * 

The  only  dog  which  was  allowed 
to  come  into  tne  den  was  a  small 
pug-nosed  terrier,  the  property  of 
Millighan.  This  animal  used  to 
sleep  at  his  master's  head,  his  nose 
restmg  on  the  saddle  which  !Mil- 
lighan  used  as  a  pillow. 

Flower  did  not  go  to  sleep.  Weary 
as  he  was,  he  lay  awake,  encom- 
passing the  destruction  or  capture 
of  all  the  human  beings  by  whom 
he  was  surrounded.  Flower  raised 
his  head  and  reconnoitred  the  den, 
which  was  now  as  still  as  the  grave, 
while  the  cocks  were  crowing,  the 
pigeons  cooing,  and  the  c^vesbleat- 
mg  in  their  pens.  Flower  was  on 
the  point  of  getting  up  stealthily  for 
the  purpose  of  puttmg  his  intent 
into  execution,  when  the  terrier 
growled,  and  Millighan,  awakened, 
inquired  of  the  dog — *  What's  the 
matter  ?*  The  terrier  barked  ;  and 
Flower  rejoiced  that  the  dog  had 
no  tongue  wherewith  to  answer 
fully  the  question  that  was  put  to 
him. 

*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  little 
fool,'  said  Millighan;  but  the  ter- 
rier disobeyed  him,  and  approach- 
ing the  spot  where  Flower  lay,  re- 
commenced an  angry  bark,  varied 
occasionally  by  a  surly  growl. 

*  What's  the  row  P  cried  Flower, 
pretending  to  be  awakened  by  the 
dog. 

*  Oh !'  it's  only  my  dog,'  replied 
Millighan;  *he  knows  you  are  a 
stranger,  and  he  can't  understand 
it.  Give  him  a  kick,  and  turn  him 
out  of  the  house.* 

*0h  no!  he's  a  good  dog,'  said 
Flower ;  *  what's  his  name  ?' 

*  Nettles,'  said  Millighan. 

*  Come  here,  Nettles  ;  good  dog, 
Nettles,'  said  Flower,  coaxingly. 

But  the  dog  was  not  susceptible 
of  flattery.  He  declined  the  invita- 
tion, and  again  took  up  Ids  position 
near  his  master's  head,  where  he  re- 
mained awake  imtil  Flower  had  fal- 
len asleep. 


Chaptbe  XXII. 

'  My  dear  Keginald,'  said  Emily 
to  her  husband  when  he  retumea 
from  Mr.  Brade's,  *why  did  you 
take  so  much  wine  last  night,  and 
compel  me  to  walk  home  P  1  could 
not  arouse  you,  and  I  could  not  re- 
main there  all  night.' 

'  My  beloved,'  said  Boberts,  '  it 
was  very  wrong ;  but  remember,  it 
is  seldom  that  one  meets  a  man  of 
one's  own  cloth.  You  don't  know 
Brade — joxx.  don't  know  what  an 
actor  he  is.  He  has  the  most  intense 
regard  and  respect  for  me,  and  yet 
he  sometimes,  I  am  told,  pretends  to 
run  me  do^n  behind  my  oack.  He 
does  it  just  to  hear  what  other  peo- 
ple say  of  me.  He  is  a  man  who  i;» 
ftill  of  fun.' 

*  Fun,  Keginald  P' 

'  Yes,  my  love,  pure  fun,  I  assure 
you.  Don't  offend  Brade,  whatever 
you  do.  He  has  pledged  me  his 
word  that  I  shall  have  a  free  pardon 
immediately,  and  for  my  sake  do  not 
make  an  enemy  of  a  man  who  can 
be,  if  he  likes,  such  a  valuable 
friend.  He  is  coming  to  dine  here 
to-morrow  quietly,  and  hear  you 
sing  and  play.  I  told  him  we  should 
mate  no  preparation  for  him ;  but 
vou  must  see  that  there  is  a  particu- 
larly nice  dinner  put  upon  the  table, 
and  I  will  order  in  some  excellent 
wine  and  a  very  recherchi  des- 
sert.' 

'  I  am  not  equal  to  entertaining 
Mr.  Brade,  Eeginald,'  repUea 
Emily.  '  The  dinner  shall  be  pro- 
vided, but  I  will  not  appear.' 

'  Emily,  my  love,  you  really  must 
make  an  effort  on  tins  occasion,'  said 
Eoberts.  '  Bemember,  dearest,  for 
my  sake,  for  the  sake  of  my  emanci- 
pation from  this  loathsome  place  of 
bondage,  it  is  your  duty  to  conciliate 
Brade,  and  not  repulse  him.* 

Emily,  who  had  not  the  faintest 
idea  of  the  real  character  of  the  man 
to  whom  she  was  linked,  was  afraid 
to  mention  to  him  all  that  had 
passed  on  the  previous  day.  She 
therefore  ^avo  as  a  reason  for  her 
disinclination  to  appear  at  the  din- 
ner, that  she  was  poorly  and  out  of 
spirits. 

*  But  you  will  be  better  by  to- 
morrow, my  own  dearest  Emmy,' 
Koberts  urged.  '  My  life,  my  soul. 
you  knowwnat  sacrinces  your  Begi- 
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nald  is  prepared  to  make  for  you, 
and  he  knows  she  will  not  disappoint 
him  in  this,  will  she,  my  own  dear 
pet  P'  and  Koberts,  placm^  his  arm 
aroimd  Emily's  neck,  genUy  patted 
her  cheek,  and  looked  tenderly  into 
her  soft  hazel  eyes,  which  were  fill- 
ing with  tears.  With  an  achins^ 
heart  Emily  promised  that  she  would 
appear  at  the  dinner  table  on  the 
following  day,  and  that  she  would 
do  her  utmost  to  delight  with  music 
and  her  voice  the  gentleman  who 
seemed  to  take  advantage  of  her 
husband's  position,  and  who,  under 
the  impunity  which  that  position 
afforded  him,  was  resolved  to  persist 
in  his  infamous  pursuit. 


Roberts  had  of  late  become  very 
indolent.  He  now  frequently  ab- 
sented himself  from  the  office  in 
which  he  was  employed,  and  spent 
his  stolen  leisure  at  a  cottage  where 
resided  a  young  lady  who  had 
recently  attracted  his  attention. 
This  was  no  other  than  one  of 
Emily's  fellow  passengers  from 
England,  whose  conduct  on  the 
voyage  has  been  already  described. 
It  amused  Eoberts  vastly  to  hear 
of  Emily's  'greenness'  from  the 
lips  of  this  person,  who  used  to 
accompany  her  details  with  mimicry. 
Thus  entertained,  Eoberts  would 
lie  on  the  sofa,  smoke  his  pipe, 
and  drink  Madeira,  on  those  days 
when  he  felt  indisposed  for  work. 
Mr.  Brade  knew  ot  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Eoberts,  and  a  few 
days  after  he  had  dined  at  the  cot- 
tage, caUed  one  morning  and  deli- 
cately conveyed  to  Mrs.  Harcourt 
what  a  pity,  what  a  shame  it  was 
that  a  man  who  was  so  blest  with  a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  woman 
for  his  wife,  should  be  so  lost  to  pro- 
priety as  to  indulge  in  such  disreput- 
able company.  Mr.  firade's  motive 
was  obvious,  and  Emily  saw  that  he 
wished  to  estrange  her  affections 
from  her  husband.  She  therefore 
concluded  that  Mr.Brade's  story  was 
an  invention.  *  The  idea  of  Reginald 
being  tmfaithful!  It  was  absurd.' 
Had  she  been  in  other  circumstances 
she  would  have  said  this  aloud,  and 
ordered  Mr.  Brade  to  leave  her 
house,  and  never  more  enter  it ;  but 
as  it  was,  she  was  compelled  to  re- 
main silent  and  listen  to  offers  which 


Mr.  Brade  never  failed  to  repeat 
whenever  he  had  an  opportunity. 

Although  Mr.  Brade's  stoiy  was 
not  credited  by  Emily,  nevertheless 
it  added  to  her  miseries.  The  very 
thought  of  *  Eeginald'  taking  a  de- 
light in  the  society  of  any  other 
woman  distracted  her. 

*  Eeginald,'  said  Emily,  one  night, 
'I  have  such  awful  dreams,  I  am 
afraid  to  go  to  bed.  I  dream  that 
you  love  some  one  else.' 

*  My  darling !'  exclaimed  Eoberts, 

*  is  it  not  proverbial  that  ridiculous 
fancies,  the  most  improbable  things, 
present  themselves  to  our  imagina- 
tion when  we  are  asleep?  xou 
dream  that  I  could  be  so  wicked  P 
May  you  continue  so  to  dream, 
dearest ;  not  every  niofht,  but  now 
and  then,  you  know.  Oh,  Emmy  ! 
why  do  you  torture  me  P  No,  never, 
my  love!' 

There  were  to  be  races  at  Parra- 
matta,  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney. 
Eoberts  asked  Emily  if  she  would 
like  to  visit  them.  He  knew  full 
well  that  she  would  decline.  Eo- 
berts, therefore,  left  his  house  alone, 
in  his  gig,  drawn  by  his  fine-actioned, 
fast-stepping,  trotting  horse,  one  of 
the  best  animals  in  the  colony.  He 
drove  to  the  top  of  Church  Hill,, 
and  there  took  up  the  Enchantress 
(as  Eoberts  called  his  new  acquaint- 
ance), who  was  dressed  in  pink 
silk,  trimmed  with  black  lace,  and 
wore  a  veil  of  white  lace  upon  a 
white  straw  bonnet,  and  carried  & 
beautiftd  parasol,  fringed  with  blue 
floss   silk.      Eoberts    himself   was 

*  got  up'  rather  expensively  for  the 
occasion.  His  turn-out  was  the 
neatest  of  its  kind  on  the  crowded 
road ;  and  his  famous  horse,  Bos- 
phorus,  suffered  nothing  to  pass 
him.  In  the  boot  of  the  gig 
was  a  small  ham,  a  pair  of  cold 
fowls,  several  French  rolls,  and 
half  a  dozen  bottles  of  champagne. 
Mr.  Brade  knew  that  Eoberts  was 
going  to  the  races  in  the  young 
lady  s  company,  and  he  determined 
to  satUfy  Emily,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  Eeginald  was  not  what  she 
took  him  to  be.  Mr.  Brade,  there- 
fore, ordered  one  of  his  constables 
to  proceed  to  the  races,  and  carry 
out  certain  instructions. 

It  was  a  lovely  day.  Everybody 
in  the  colony  appeared  to  have  con- 
gregated on  tne  Parramatta  race- 
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course.  Eoberts  Lad  'shown  off* 
liis  magniiicent  trotter,  his  light  gig, 
and  silver  plated  harness,  to  the 
admiring  spectators;  and  he  had 
lost  a  dozen  pairs  of  gloves  to  the 
Enchantress,  dj  giving  her  the  field 
against  the  favourite,  and  it  was  now 
time  for  them  to  discuss  the  delica- 
cies in  the  boot  of  the  gig. 

EobertB  was  in  the  very  act  of 
carving  the  ham,  having  given  his 
companion  the  liver  wing  of  one 
of  tno  fowls,  when  the  constable 
approached  and  said — 

'  Please  may  I  ask  who  you  are, 
sirP 

'  I  am  Mr.  Eoberts,'  said  the  con- 
vict. 

/  Well,  but  Mr.  Roberta,  what  I 
wish  to  know  is,  are  you  free  or 
bondP' 

'  Why,  free,'  said  Eoberts ;  '  free 
as  air,  or  as  a  bird  on  the  ocean 
wave.* 

*  Now,  I  don't  want  to  take  any 
undue  advantage  of  you,*  said  the 
constable,  '  and  I,  therefore,  repeat 
the  question.  Are  you  a  free  man, 
or  are  you  a  prisoner  of  the 
Crown  P* 

'  Have  some  ham  and  fowl,  and  a 

flass  of  champagne,*  replied  Eo- 
erts. 

'Put  down  that  knife  and  fork, 
and  answer  my  questions,*  said  the 
constable.    *  Are  you  a  free  man  P* 

'  Not  exactly,*  said  Eoberts. 

'  Are  you  an  assigned  servant  P 
or  are  you  in  the  service  of  Govern- 
ment P*^ 

'  Assigned,*  said  Eoberts. 

*  To  whom  P* 

'  To  my  wife.* 
'  Is  this  lady  your  wife  ?* 
'  No ;  she*s  a  friend  of  my  wife.* 
*Is   your    wife    on    the    race- 
courser 

'  No ;  she's  in  Sydney.* 

*  Will  you  oblige  me  with  a  sight 
of  your  pass  P* 

'Pass!  my  good  sir  I  Do  you 
suppose  it  necessary  for  mc  to  cariy 
a  pass  P* 

*  Then  you  hav*n*t  a  pass  P* 
'  No.* 

'  Then  l*m  sorry  to  say  that  I  am 
compelled  to  take  you  into  custody 
for  Dcing  an  assigned  servant  at 
large  witliout  a  pass  from  his  mis- 
tress, and  as  a  convict  cannot  pos- 
sess property  I  am  bound  to  believe 
that  every  tiling  about  you  belongs 


to  your  mistress,  so  pack  up  and 
come  along  with  me.  Ana  yon, 
madam,  must  go  too,  for  how  do 
I  know  that  all  that  finery  you*Fa 
got  on  isn't  the  property  of  the  lady 
to  whom  this  man  oelongs  P' 

Eoberts*s    companion    inatantlT 
discharged  a  volley  of  abuse  towaras 
the  constable,  but  this  produced  no 
other  effect  than  that  of  making  him. 
more  disagreeable  than  ever.     Bo- 
berts  took  out  his  purse  and  offered 
it  to  the  constable.    The  constable 
put  it  into  his  pocket,  and  then 
searched   Eoberts,    and    extracted 
from  his  waistcoat  a  penknife,   a 
pencil  case,  and  a  toll-bar  ticket. 
He  also  took  Eoberts's  gold  watck 
and  chain,  and  the  ruby  pin  which 
fastened  his  blue  satin  scarf.     This 
operation  was  performed  amidst  the 
laughter  and  jeers  of  the  multitodct 
who  had  now  formed  a  ring  roond 
Eoberts's  horse  and  gig.    Koberts 
was  then  handcuffed,  and  a  small 
rope  tied  to  the  handcuffs,  and  fas- 
tened to  one  of  the  springs  of  his 
vehicle.      The  constable  uen  got 
into  the  gig,  and  sitting  beside  the 
Enchantress  triumphantly  drove  off 
the  course,  with  Eoberts  in    tow, 
cheered  by  the  mob,  who  seemingly 
enjoyed  the  joke,  for  Eoberts  had 
attracted  considerable  notice  upon 
both  the  road  and  the  raoe-course. 

Proceeding  as  this  interesting 
cortege  did,  at  an  easy  pace,  it  waa 
passed  by  all  those  who  were  return- 
ing from  the  races,  and  the  majoritf 
of  the  company,  now  laboarin|r 
under  the  excitement  which  is  caused 
by  frequent  potations,  the  (juanti^ 
of  personal  pleasantry  which  was 
scattered  upon  Eoberts  and  the  En- 
chantress was  enormous.  When 
they  were  within  about  five  miles  of 
Sydney  there  came  on  one  of  those 
violent  storms  of  wind  called  in  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales  '  a  bride 
fielder.*  This  covered  eveir one  wifch 
red  dust,  and  the  wind  beine  fok 
lowed  almost  immediately  by  a  nesTy 
fall  of  rain,  anything  more  grotesque 
than  became  the  pUght  of  the  party 
it  would  be  dimcult  to  conoeiTe. 
Eoberts,  who  was  greatly  fatigued, 
was  continually  imploring  the  con- 
stable not  to  let  the  hone  walk  so 
fast,  a  request  which  was  commoidy 
responded  to  in  the  words,  '  HoQ 
your  tongue,  and  don*t  disturb  n%' 
for  the  woman  had  made  hoiself 
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more  agreeable  to  the  constable  than, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  had  any 
right  to  expect.  They  were  now 
at  the  door  of  Emily's  cottage. 
Mr.  Brade  was  in  the  cottage  at 
the  time.  He  had  been  there  for 
at  least  two  hours,  apologizing  in 
the  most  abject  tone  for  any  levity 
of  demeanour  of  which  in  previous 
interviews  he  had  been  guilcy. 

*  Dear  me !  what's  this  P'  cried  Mr. 
Brade,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
and  observing  the  gig  at  the  door. 
'  Dear  me !  No  !  it  can't  be.  Yes, 
it  is.  Let  me  conceal  myself.  If 
the  constable  sees  me  here,  I'm 
iruined.  What  crime  can  he  have 
committed  H  He  may  be  brought  up 
before  me  !  Pray,  Mrs.  Harcourt, 
let  me  conceal  myself.  Look  out  of 
the  window.'  And  Mr.  Brade  rushed 
into  the  next  room,  and  almost 
fainted  with  the  conviilsive  laughter 
into  which  that  magnificent  spectacle 
had  thrown  him. 

Emily  immediately  recognised  the 
creature  who  had  so  often  chilled 
her  blood  on  the  passage  to  New 
South  Wales.  She  did  not  at  first 
see  Eeginald.  What  a  constable 
and  this  horrid  woman  could  be  doing 
in  Beginald's  gig  at  her  door  was 
more  than  Emuy  could  compre- 
hend. 

The  constable  came  in  and  de- 
tailed all  that  had  taken  place,  leav- 
ing Keginald  and  his  companion 
stul  outside,  the  latter  seated  in  the 
^  holding  the  reins,  and  the  former 
in  handcims  tied  to  tho  tail  of  the 
vehicle. 

Emily  was  stupified,  but  believing 
Reginald  to  have  been  a  victim  of 
conspiracy  in  the  matter  which  ori- 
ginally brought  him  to  the  colony, 
she  was  not  prepared  to  condemn 
him  until  she  had  heard  what  he 
had  to  say  in  his  defence.  She  told 
the  constable  that  Aoberts  was  at 
the  races  with  her  consent,  and  de- 
sired that  he  might  be  immediately 
set  at  liberty. 

'  And  what  about  the  lady,  mam  P' 
said  the  constable.  '  May  I  take 
her  home  in  the  gig,  mam  P  Poor 
thing,  she  is  very  wet.' 

*  You  must  use  your  own  discre- 
tion in  that  matter;  speak  to  my 
husband,'  said  Emily. 

The  constable  did  use  his  own 
discretion,  and  very  humanely  drove 
the  Enchantress  to  her  own  abode. 


where  he  received  at  her  hands  a 
bottle  of  brandy  for  his  trouble. 

Eoberts  threw  himself  upon  the 
couch  in  his  dining  room,  and 
stretched  himself  at  full  length.  He 
was  too  tired  to  pull  off  his  wet 
clothes  and  boots. 

'  Dearest,'  he  gasped, '  a  spoonful 
— a  spoon-full,  Emmy,  dear-est,  of 
brandy— I'm  regu-larly dead-beat!' 

Mr.  Brade  was  looking  through  the 
key-hole,  and  was  longing  to  laugh 
at  the  convict's  miserable  but  well- 
merited  condition ;  but  when  he  be- 
held Emily  administering  to  his 
wants,  and  holding  up  the  convict's 
head,  while  he  drank  the  liquor  from 
her  hand,  his  soul  was  consumed  by 
a  variety  of  passions  which  were 
never  before  perhaps  blended  simul- 
taneously in  tne  same  bosom.  Love, 
pity,  envy,  hate,  jealousy,  anger,  joy, 
and  sorrow  were  all  at  work  toge- 
ther, and  Mr.  Brade  said  within  his 
heart,  '  That  man  or  I  must  leave 
this  colony,  if  not  this  world.* 

'  Flower  !  that  villain  Flower ! 
Oh,  the  scoundrel!'  groaned  Eo- 
berts. '  He  promised  that  he  would 
show  me  that  the  transfer  of  myself 
to  you  would  not  better  my  condi- 
tion. Who  but  Flower  would  have 
thus  insulted  meP  I  could  have 
borne  all  but  being  mixed  up  with 
that  horrible  woman.  Oh,  Emmy, 
judge  of  what  my  feelings  have 
been!' 

Eoberts  was  sincere  in  his  belief 
that  George  Flower  was  the  author 
of  his  misfortune,  and  the  conjecture 
did  credit  to  his  sagacity,  for  it  was 
just  the  trick  Flower  would  have 
played  him,  only  that  he  would  not 
have  allowed  Emily  to  see  the  young 
lady. 

A  light  was  now  breaking  in  upon 
Emily— ayji&tf  light.  She  began  to 
see  through  it  aU  (she  thought). 
*  Poor  Keggye !'  she  cried,  *  let  me 
take  off  these  wet  boots  and  change 
your  clothes,  dear;  and  then  tell 
me  aU  that  has  happened.'  And  in 
a  whisper  she  added,  '  Mr.  Brade  is 
in  the  next  room.  He  ran  in  there 
to  escape  being  seen  by  the  con- 
stable.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Brade  is  here !  I  am 
glad  of  that,'  said  Eoberts,  '  for  he 
will  see  how  I  have  been  treated, 
and  will  have  Justice  done  to  me. 
Oh,  Emmy !  I  have  not  a  leg  to 
stand  on.' 
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When  Eoberts  had  attired  himself 
in  dry  clothes,  Mr.  Brade  made  his 
appearance,  and  heard  the  complaint 
preferred  by  the  convict  against  the 
constable.  A  more  plausible  story 
was  never  uttered.  Boberts  had 
hatched  it  on  the  road,  and  in  point 
of '  circumstantiality*  it  was  perfect. 

He  had  lefl  his  mg,  and  had  gone 
into  the  race  stand.  "VV'Tien  he  re- 
turned he  found  that  abominable 
female  seated  in  the  vehicle — ^pollut- 
ing the  very  harness  upon  the  back 
of  the  horse.  He  requested  her  in 
the  most  polite  manner  to  leave  his 
gig  immediately.  She  abused  him, 
and  called  him  all  sorts  of  names. 

Emily  here  said  she  could  believe 
it.  She  had  heard  the  creature  in  a 
passion. 

'  Well,'  continued  Eoberts,  *  what 
could  I  do  P  I  was  obliged  to  call 
a  constable  to  take  her  in  charge. 
The  constable  came.  He  happened 
to    be   a    friend    of    the    woman. 

•  Give  me  in  charge  !*  said  the  wo- 
man. *  Who  are  you  P  What  are 
you  P  You  are  a  convict.  Give  me 
in  charge  P  I  give  you  in  charge 
for  assaulting  me!'  The  constable 
took  her  part,  and  then  took  mo 
into  custody.  And,  to  show  you 
the  animus  of  the  man,  he  drove 
lier  to  town  in  the  gig,  and  tied  me, 
handcufied,  behind  it,  as  you  saw 
with  your  own  eyes,  Emmy,  dearest.* 

Emily  had  seen  it,  of  course;  and, 
what  was  more,  the  constable  had 
had  the  audacity  to  speak  kindly 
of  the  woman,  and  pity  her,  and  then 
take  her  away  in  Reginald's  gig ; 
and  she  saw  the  man  laughing  when 
he  left  the  house  !  She  was,  there- 
fore, perfectly  satisfied  that  Reginald 
had  been  most  grossly  ill-treated ; 
but  she  did  not  as  yet  perceive  how 
George  Flower  was  a  party  to  this 
infamous  proceeding.  Koberts  ex- 
plained. Flower  was  a  friend  of 
this  constable,  who  acknowledged 
that  he  had  promised  Flower  to 
keep  an  eye  on  liim. 

Mr.Brade,who  felt  that  Eoberts's 
cunning  had  completely  baffled  his 
project,  pretended  to  be  very  angry 
witn  the  constable. 

*I  cannot  advise  you,*  he  said, 

*  to  press  the  charge  in  public ;  but 
I  will  see  that  both  that  man  and 
George  Flower  are  dismissed  from 
the  police.  There  is  a  report,  how- 
ever, that  Flower  has  been  lost  in 


the  bush,  or  has  been  killed  by  the 
gang  he  went  forth  to  capture ;  and 
I  fancy  it  must  be  true,  for  he  has 
not  been  heard  of  for  the  last  fort- 
night or  three  weeks.' 


Chapter  XXin. 

MiLLiOHAV  and  his  gang  nerer 
left  the  den  except  they  were  in 
want  of  supplies;  and  being  now 
provided  with  all  they  required  for 
the  present,  they  engaged  in  the 
many  pastimes  within  their  reach. 
Shooting  and  kangarooing  during 
the  day — cards,  tobacco,  and  groff 
at  night.  Flower  rather  enjoyed 
the  life,  and  had  grown  to  like  the 
captain  of  the  gang.  In  addition  to 
being  a  very  plucky  feUow,  Mil« 
lighan  rode  well,  and  swam  well, 
was  a  good  shot  both  with  gun  and 
pistol;  he  could  tell  a  pleasant  story* 
sing  sentimental  songs ;  and  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  fair  sex. 
In  short,  he  was  very  like  G-eorge 
Flower  in  disposition  and  accom- 
plishments— as  good  looking  and  as 
active.  Millignan,  in  turn,  had 
conceived  a  great  regard  for  Flower, 
and  had  said  to  George,  one  day, 
when  they  were  out  kangarooing  on 
horseback — 'If  I  should  getknodced 
over  in  the  next  battle  we  have  with 
the  mounted  police,  you  are  the 
man  to  stand  in  my  shoes.'  Ay, 
and  Millighan  had  endeared  him- 
self to  Flower  by  other  means.  He 
had,  unconsciously,  aroused  Geor^^e's 
pride  and  tickled  his  vanity:  and  to 
this  he  was  indebted  for  his  hfe; 
for  Flower's  opportunities  of  de- 
stroying MilUgnam  in  cold  blood 
were  now  frequent.  Millighan  had 
one  night  (little  conscious  m  whose 
presence  he  was  speaking)  held  forth 
on  the  nobleness  of  Flower's  cha- 
racter. 

'  He  is  not  one  of  your  chicken- 
hearted  dogs  that  fire  at  a  man  from 
behind  a  tree,'  said  Millighan.  '  He 
never  employs  those  black  beasts 
to  track  up  his  prey.  He  goes  out 
into  the  open,  like  a  man,  and 
challenges  his  adversary.  If  I  had 
been  in  that  gang  when  Flower  was 
shot  in  the  back  on  the  Liverpool 
Eoad,  I'd  have  killed  the  cowardly 
villain  who  did  such  a  thing.  It's 
a  great  pity  that  Flower  did  not 
take  to  the  bush  instead  of  the 
police.    He  would  have  gone  down 
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to  posterity  in  the  annals  of  this 
blessed  country,  in  the  absence  of 
patriots,   as    one    of  her    greatest 

men.' 

It  was  now  time  for  another  ex- 

5 edition,  another  visit  to  the  roads, 
'he  tea  and  sugar  were  exhausted, 
and  there  was  but  yery  little  to- 
bacco remaining.  Slobey  was  left 
at  home  to  assbt  the  old  woman  in 
the  den.  Millighan,  Drohne,  and 
Flower,  each  armed  with  a  carbine 
and  a  pair  of  horse  pistols,  one  morn- 
ing, at  daybreak,  diescended  the  hill 
on  which  their  Hme-stone  house  was 
situated.  They  were  on  this  occa- 
sion on  horseback,  and  were,  more- 
over, drest  in  the  uniform  and 
appointments  of  the  men  of  the 
mounted  police,  and  they  wore  their 
regulation  broadswords,  and  the 
horses  they  rode  were  the  property 
of  Government.  After  winding 
five  miles,  over  crags  and  creeks, 
and  through  vallies  and  forests,  the 
bushrangers  reached  the  high  road, 
of  which  for  the  past  two  years  they 
had  been  the  terror. 

'Monk,'  said  Millighan  to  Flower, 
'  have  you  a  mind  for  a  lark  P' 

*Yes,*  responded  George.  'Tm 
up  to  anything.    What  is  it  to  be  ?* 

*  Why,  look  here.  Let  us  pay  a 
visit  to  old  Grimes,  and  taste  of  his 
hospitality.  He  is  very  fond  of  en- 
tertaining the  mounted  police,  and 
lending  them  stores  when  they  run 
short.  And  he  may  tell  us  some 
news,  and  give  us  a  newspaper  or 
two.* 

'  But  does  he  not  know  the  men 
of  the  mounted  police  F'  inquired 
Flower. 

*  Not  all  of  'em.  How  should  he  ?' 
returned  Millighan.  '  Thanks  to 
the  accuracy  of  my  eye,  they  are 
changed  pretty  often  in  these  parts. 

*  Old  Grimes'  had  been  a  major  in 
the  Royal  Artillery,  and  he  was  now 
a  settler,  possessed  of  lar^e  flocks  of 
sheep, near  Bathurst.  Major  Grimes 
was  a  rich  man ;  his  store  houses 
were  usually  well  filled  with  supplies 
of  all  kinds,  and  it  was  quite  true 
that  he  had  been  very  accommo- 
dating: to  the  men  of  the  mounted 
corps,  whom  he  was  always  glad  to 
see  upon  his  premises. 

The  bushrangers  rode  on,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  Major  Grimes's 
estate,  where  they  were  welcomed 
waimly,  and  invited  to  alight,  and 


take  some  refreshment  in  the  kitchen. 
Had  the  Maj'or  any  news?  Yes, 
the  body,  or  rather,  the  remains  of 
a  body,  had  been  found  in  the 
Hawkesbury  river,  and  had  been 
identified  as  the  remains  of  the 
famous  thief-taker,  George  Flower ! 
It  was  supposed  he  nad  been 
murdered ;  though  one  paper  hinted, 
that,  as  he  was  drunk  when  last 
seen  upon  the  road,  it  was  not  im- 
probable he  had  met  his  death  by 
attempting  to  swim  across. 

All  expressed  their  great  regret 
at  this  ;  and  Flower  had  again  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  ms  own 
praises  sounded  by  Millighan  and 
Drohne.  He  joined  in  those  praises, 
and  was  very  eloquent  on  his  own 
bravery — though  he  expressed  a  de- 
cided opinion  that  George  Flower 
was  a  great  vagabond,  and  too 
grasping  after  rewards  for  the  appre- 
hension of  desperate  characters. 

*  Talking  of  desperate  characters,' 
said  Millighan  to  the  Major,  *  what 
think  you  of  that  unfortunate  affair 
in  which  some  of  our  fellows  were 
eng^ed,  and  two  killed  P' 

'.  xes,  it  was  a  sad  business,'  re- 
plied the  Major ;  '  but  what  could 
you  do — four  against  nine  P  Such 
awful  odds  !* 

*Awful!'  said  Millighan.  'And 
all  nine  brave  men,  too.* 

*  And  daring,'  added  the  Major. 

*  Yes,  and  daring,'  conceded  Mil- 
lighan. *  But  we  shall  have  better 
luck  soon,  I  hope.' 

*  I  hope  so,  too,'  said  the  Major ; 
'for  I  nave  several  drays  on  the 
road,  about  which  I  am  beginning 
to  be  very  nervous.  They  took 
ever3rthing  from  JPiper's  drays  a 
short  time  ago.' 

*  So  I  hear,'  said  Millighan ;  *  but 
I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it.  If 
these  drivers  are  stopped  at  all,  and 
robbed  of  only  a  few  articles,  they 
sell  the  rest,  and  go  home  empty. 
At  least,  that's  my  opinion.  Major. 
Of  course,  I  may  be  wrong.' 

'  Here's  a  nice  slander  upon  your 
cloth.  Corporal,  in  the  last  Aiutra' 
lian,*  said  the  Major. 

'What's  that,  sirP' 

*  Why,  they  say  that  the  mounted 
police  sometimes  doff  their  clothes 
and  hide  their  horses,  put  on  smock 
frocks  and  hairy  caps,  and  help 
themselves  to  people's  property.' 

Millighan   and    his    companions 
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laughed  the  idea  to  soom,  and  ap- 
pealed to  each  other  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  such  a  thing. 

*  If  tlie  mounted  police  want  any- 
thing, they  haye  only  to  ask  for  it/ 
said  Milhghan.  'At  this  present 
we  are  out  of  tea,  sugar,  and  to- 
bacco, and  if  you  could  supply  us 
with  some,  for  the  price  of  which  I 
will  give  you  an  order  on  Lieutenant 
Mole,  our  commanding  officer,  in 
Bathurst  Town,  we  shall  be  very 
much  obliged  to  you/ 

*0h,  certainly! — ^how  much  do 
you  require  P'  aslted  the  Major. 

*  Why,  sir,  about  fire  pounds  of 
tea,  fifteen  pounds  of  sugar,  three 
pounds  of  tobacco,  and  about  half-a- 
gallonof  spirits, rum,  gin,  or  brandy,' 
said  Millighan. 

While  these  stores  were  being 
weighed  out,  Millighan  wrote  an 
order  for  payment  on  Lieutenant 
Mole,  and  signed  it '  Walker,  lance- 
corporal/ 

*  Corporal,  will  you  allow  me  to 
ipeak  a  few  words  to  you  in  priyatcP' 
said  Major  Grimes. 

*By  all  means,  sir,*  said  Milli- 
ghan, following  the  Major  into  the 
rerandah,  where  he  walked  up  and 
down,  his  heavy  sabre  in  its  steel 
scabbard  dangling  at  his  side. 

'  Corporal,*  said  Major  Grimes, 
confidentially,  '  a  shepherd  of  mine 
this  morning  told  me  that  he  knows 
the  very  spot  which  those  desperate 
dogs  make  their  head-quarters.' 

'Indeed,'  said  Millighan;  'and 
where  may  the  spot  be  P' 

*  That's  the  pomt,'  said  the  Major. 
*The  fellow  Knows  the  secret  is 
worth  something,  and  he  wont  tell ; 
but  he  says  he'll  point  it  out  if  we 
will  go  with  him  and  take  a  large 
force,  and  promise  to  obtain  for  him 
a  pardon,  and  give  him  a  portion  of 
the  reward  that  is  offered :  three  of 
their  number  are  worth  300/.— a 
hundred  each,  you  know.' 

*  The  man's  terms  are  very  mode- 
rate,* said  Millighan — *  very  mode- 
rate. Of  his  free  pardon  he  would 
be  quite  sure;  but  if  he  wants  a 
good  share  of  the  money,  the  fewer 
tiiat  have  to  do  with  the  capture  the 
better.  Let  me  and  my  men  have 
some  conversation  with  him,  and 
who  knows  that  by  this  time  to- 
morrow we  may  not  have  the  whole 
gang,  dead  or  alive  ?' 

Flower  was  now  summoned  to  the 


council.  Ue  heard,  with  well-acted 
delight,  what  the  Major  oommnni- 
catcS,  entirely  agreed  with  MilUff ban 
that  the  fewer  who  had  a  hand  in 
the  capture  the  better,  and  proposed 
that  the  shepherd  should  be  at  onoe 
sent  for  and  questioned. 

The  shepherd  repeated  his  storf 
— that  he  had  seen  the  den  at  a 
distance,  and  could  point  it  oot^ 
for  he  had  marked  with  a  to- 
mahawk several  leading  trees  as 
landmarks;  but  he  said  be  coold 
not  describe  the  road  to  the  den, 
it  was  so  intricate  and  round 
about.  From  his  description  of 
the  .den,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  possessed  of  the  society 
which,  as  Mjajor  Grimes  had  truly 
observed,  was  well  worth  know* 
ing.  At  first  he  declined  to  go, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  large  force  ; 
but  after  a  while  he  yielded  to  the 
persuasive  arguments  of  Millighan, 
which  Flower  was  reluctantly  com- 
pelled to  support. 

It  was  half-past  two  in  the  day 
when  the  shepherd,  mounted  on  a 
fine  mare  belonging  to  Major 
Grimes,  his  master,  set  out  with 
Millighan,  Flower,  and  Xhohne, 
whose  saddle-bags  were  cranuned 
with  suppties,  to  lead  the  way  to  the 
bushrangers'  den. 

'  How  did  you  happen  to  stumble 
across  it,  my  manP  inquired  Milli- 
ghan, when  they  were  about  two 
miles  distant  from  the  road,  and  in 
the  heart  of  a  forest  peopled  only 
by  kangaroos,  opposums,  and  wild 
cats. 

'Why,  one  day,'  the  shepherd 
replied,  'I  was  out  looking  for  a 
working-bullock  in  this  direction, 
and  I  lost  my  wa^  and  had  to  sleep 
in  the  bush  all  night.  Next  mom* 
ing,  when  daylight  appeared,  I  wan-* 
dered  about,  almost  starved  to  death, 
when  suddenly  I  came  upon  the 
print  of  a  horse's  foot.  This  I  fol- 
lowed, and  at  last  I  came  upon  a 
path,  where  I  lost  sight  of  the  print 
of  the  horse's  foot,  and  came  upon 
the  print  of  a  dog's  foot,  which  was 
quite  fresh.  HuUoa,  says  I,  I  can't 
be  far  off  some  cattle  station ;  and  I 
followed  the  track  for  about  three 
mile,  when  I  came  to  a  creek,  where 
I  saw  a  horse  drinking.  Now  that 
horse  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who 
had  it  stole.  It  belonged  to  one  of 
Billy  Wentvorth's  overseen,  and 
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there  was  the  W.C.  W.  branded  on 
the  shoulder,  plain  enough.  Oh, 
oh,  thought  I,  the  sooner  I  go  back 
the  better,  for,  mind  jon,  these  fel- 
lows make  pretty  short  work  of  any- 
body who  happens  to  get  a  scent  of 
where  they  are :  they  think  nothing 
of  tying  a  fellow  to  a  tree  and  leay- 
ing  nim  there  till  his  skeleton  is  dis- 
covered,* 

'Nonsense!'  cried  out  Drohne, 
who  had  twice  performed  this  cruel 
operation,  when  the  gang  was  short 
of  powder,  and  could  not  afford  to 
throw  away  a  single  charge  in  de- 
atroying  an  enemy ;  for  every  man 
wlio  knew  of  the  den's  whereabout 
could  be  regarded  in  no  other  light. 

*  Well,  go  on,'  said  Millighan. 

'  Well,  while  I  was  looking  at  the 
horse,  and  thinking  that  I'd  make 
the  best  of  my  way  back,  I  saw 
smoke  about  a  hunored  yards  off, 
and  heard  the  barking  of  dogs — ' 

Drohne  cocked  his  carbine,  took 
ii  from  the  socket,  and  looked 
fiercely  at  the  shepherd ;  but  Milli- 
ghan frowned  at  nis  comrade,  and 
checked  his  impetuosity. 

'  Just  as  I  was  going  away  I  saw 
three  men  coming  along.  I  was 
in  an  awful  fright,  and  I  crouched 
down  behind  a  big  piece  of  stone, 
and  they  passed  without  seeing 
me.' 

*  Should  you  know  them  again  P' 
asked  Drohne,  once  more  placing 
his  hand  on  his  carbine. 

*  Oh  yea,' said  the  shepherd.  'They 
were  drest  in  jackets  and  caps  mad[e 
out  of  the  skins  of  flying  squirrels, 
and  were  talking  about  a  rob- 
bery they  had  committed  only  a  few 
days  before.  But  we  had  better 
talk  quietly  now,  for  we  are  not 
far  from  the  creek,  where  I  saw  the 
horse.  As  I  live,  there  he  is,  lame 
as  a  cat  in  the  fore  shoulder.' 

*  Who's  to  do  it  P'  shouted  Drohne 
to  Millighan.  '  I  long  to  get  rid  of 
the  charge  in  this  piece.' 


'Hold  your  tongue/  said  Milli- 
ghan, in  reply. 

'  What  are  you  about  P'  sereamed 
Flower  to  Drohne,  who  was  now 
taking  an  aim  at  the  shepherd's 
head.  'Hold  hard!  If  you  puU 
that  trigger  I'll  send  a  charge  mto 
you.' 

The  shepherd  was  rathef  bewil- 
dered. He  fancied  that  Drohne 
wanted  to  shoot  him,  in  order  to 
prevent  his  receiving  any  share  of 
the  reward ;  and  he  addressed  him- 
self to  the  whole  party  touching  the 
unfairness  of  such  a  deed. 

'Answer  me  one  question,'  said 
Millighan.  '  Is  there  any  one  else 
who  knows  the  road  to  this  den  P' 

*  Not  a  soul,'  was  the  reply. 

*  Did  you  mention  it  to  no  one  P* 
'No;  I  was  not  such  a  fool.    I 

told  master  that  I  knew  where  the 
den  was,  but  I  would  not  tell  him 
even  the  direction  it  was  in.  But 
let  us  not  make  a  noise,  for  look, 
there's  the  smoke !  And  don't  you 
hear  the  dogs  bark  ?  You  go  on, 
and  I'll  wait  here.  Give  me  some- 
thing or  other  to  defend  myself  with, 
for  they'll  be  sure  to  show  fight.' 

Drohne  was  still  disposed  to  im- 
molate the  shepherd,  and  coidd  not 
understand  on  what  principle  Milli- 
ghan and  Flower  objected. 

'  Come  along,'  said  Millighan  to 
the  man.  '  You'll  find  there  will  be 
no  fighting.' 

"Wnliat  was  the  shepherd's  asto- 
nishment to  find  that  the  dogs  re- 
cognised this  curious  branch  of  the 
police,  and  frisked  around  their 
horses  in  an  agony  of  delight  at 
their  approach.  The  sh^nerd's 
want  of  comprehension  on  this  head, 
however,  was  soon  supplied,  when 
he  found  himself  in  irons,  and  was 
requested  to  polish  them  with  sand 
ana  a  piece  oi  leather,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  (so  Millighan  said) 
the  devil  from  obtaining  '  an  undue 
ascendancy  over  his  weak  mind.' 
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PLAYS  AND  THEIR  PROVIDERS. 


IF  the  records  of  the  stage  speak 
trutli,  they  are  among  the  most 
melancholy  of  chronicles,  since,  ac- 
cording to  them,  acting  is  always 
declining^  and  the  theatres  on  the 
verge  of  insolvency.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive,  if  we  credit 
these  narratives,  how  any  class  of 
mortals  can  embrace  so  disastrous  a 
profession,  or  how  any  man,  not 
being  a  proven  lunatic,  should  of  his 
own  accord  undergo  the  drudgery 
and  disappointments  of  manager- 
ship. From  Colley  Gibber  to  Mr. 
Alfred  Bunn,  the  annals  of  the 
theatre  are  one  long  Jeremiad  of 
vexations  from  without  and  from 
within  ;  so  that  we  are  led  to  think 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  sceptre 
of  the  green-room,  the  treadmill 
must  be  a  pleasant  recreation,  and 
Norfolk  Island  a  comfortable  re- 
treat. 

Yet  doubtless  such  cares  must 
have  their  attendant  consolations; 
for  otherwise  it  could  not  be  that, 
*like  leaves  on  trees,'  the  genera- 
tions of  actors  and  managers  should 
succeed  one  another,  and  even  in- 
crease and  multiply  in  the  regions 
of  perpetual  embarrassment.  AVho 
ever  yet  found  an  actor  willing  to 
quit  the  stage,  or  having  quitted  it, 
not  casting  a  longing,  lingering  look 
behind  P  And  even  as  the  stoutest 
protectionists  continue  to  buy  and 
liire  land,  although  they  afHrm  that 
land  and  loss  are  become  convertible 
terms,  so  is  it  common  for  an  actor 
who  has  providently  saved  money, 
as  improvidcntly  to  turn  manager 
and  lose  it.  We  are  unable  to  re- 
concile these  contradictions,  and  are 
diiven  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
theatrical  world,  unlike  the  real 
world,  is  composed  of  self-devoted 
persons  who  immolate  themselves 
on  the  altars  of  public  entertain- 
ment. 

But  are  the  chronicles  true  ? — is 
it  indeed  the  fact  that  actors,  like 
certain  doomed  races  of  mankind, 
arc  always  degenerating,  and  that 
management  and  insolvency  are  in- 
separable P  May  not  the  premises 
on  which  these  suppositions  rest  be 
false ;  or,  if  partially  true,  may  not 
the  circumstances   of   decline  and 


embarrassment  be  traced  to  other 
than  the  commonly  assigned  catuee  P 
It  appears  from  a  nsefnl  little 
book  now  before  us — an  attempt  at 
theatrical  statistics  which  deseiTee 
encouragement* — ^that  during  tlie 
year  1852  no  less  than  twenty-seTen 
theatres  and  saloons  opened  their 
doors  to  the  public  within  the  boun- 
daries of  London,  Westminster,  and 
Southwark ;  and  that  no  fewer  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty  theatrical 
entertainments  were  prodaced  at 
them,  '  for  the  first  time.'  This  ac- 
count implies,  though  it  does  not 
expressly  state,  that  many  hundred 
persons,  during  that  period,  found 
it  worth  their  while  to  devote  their 
time  and  their  intellects  to  pursnite 
which  the  chroniclers  of  the  stage 
represent  as  in  the  last  degree  rexa- 
tious  and  unremunerative.  '  On  the 
other  hand,  and  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  said  chroniclers,  the  daily  and 
weekly  bills  of  performance  vie  with 
one  another,  and  exhaust  lanf^nage 
for  superlatives  expressive  of  •  un- 
bounded success,'  'rapturous  ap- 
])lause,*  and  '  numbers  numberless' 
of  spectators.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
is  indeed,  like  Samson's  riddle,  'hard 
to  hit  —  though  one  should  three 
days  musing  sit.' 

For  our  parts,  we  believe  neither 
the  prophets  who  prophesy  smooth 
things,  nor  those  who  run  up  and 
down,  crying  'woe,  and  thivefold 
woe ;'  neither  that  acting  is  always 
deteriorating,  or  that  managers  are 
for  ever  on  the  brink  of  insolvency. 
We  are,  however,  persuaded  that 
the  one  might  become  more  attrac- 
tive by  rejecting  a  good  many  foolish 
stage  traditions,  and  by  a  diiTerent 
system  of  discipline;  and  that  the 
others  increase  the  risks  of  a  neces- 
sarily hazardous  speculation  hv  at- 
tempts beyond  the  power  of  the 
stage  to  realize,  and  oy  an  insane 
rivaln^  of  one  another.  We  will 
first  glance  at  the  difficulties  incident 
to  managers. 

These  have  doubtless  been  in- 
creased by  the  greater  niunber  of 
theatres.  We  believe  that  the  Act 
of  WiUiam  IV.,  1833,  abolishing  or 
considerably  modifying  the  old  fimi- 
tations  of  the  patent  theatres,  was  a 
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measore  called  for  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  and  the  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  metropolis,  ^t  it  is 
in  vain  to  deny  that  the  extended 
privileges  have  operated,  in  some 
respects,  unfavourably  upon  the 
histrionic  art.  With  twenty-seven 
theatres  of  more  or  less  unport- 
ance,  open  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  it  has  become  next  to  im- 
possible for  a  manager  to  collect, 
or  if  collected  to  keep  long  together, 
an  efficient  troupe  of  performers. 
The  second-rate  actor  of  a  west-end 
theatre,  especially  if  he  excels  in  *  Her- 
cles*  vein,*  is  the  *magnus  Apollo* 
of  a  city  establishment,  and  by 
merely  crossing  *  the  bridges*  earns 
golden  opinions,  and  an  advanced 
salary  to  boot.  His  praises  indeed 
are  not  sung  in  the  columns  of  the 
Hmes  or  Morning  Chronicle,  but  his 
pudding  is  sure,  and  he  is  probably 
not  nice  as  to  the  discrimination  of 
his  audiences.  But  from  this  it 
results,  not  only  that  the  lucky 
emi^ant  to  the  cast  has  less  urgent 
motives  to  study  the  details  of  his 
art,  and  to  raise  himself  by  just 
gradations  in  his  profession,  but 
also  that  his  duties  at  a  superior 
theatre  devolve  through  his  ab- 
sence upon  still  less  competent  per- 
formers than  himself,  and  both  by 
what  it  loses  and  what  it  keeps 
the  general  character  of  the  troupe 
is  impaired.  And  even  in  the  case 
of  better  performers  than  the  one 
we  have  supposed,  the  number  of 
theatres  of  a  higher  order  is  adverse 
to  the  stability  of  a  company,  unless 
the  manager  Duys  his  monopoly  at 
a  heavy  pecuniary  sacrifice.  At  the 
patent  tneatres  the  same  company 
played  for  years  together,  in  the 
winter  at  Covent  Garden  or  Drury 
Lane ;  in  the  summer  se^on  at  the 
Haymarket,  or  at  most  varied  their 
engagements  by  '  starring  if  in  the 
country.  They  thus  acquired  both 
a  distinctive  position  in  their  respec- 
tive circles,  and  a  corporate  interest 
in  the  company  generally.  Each  in 
short  became  a  part  of  a  well- or- 
ganized whole.  Even  to  actors 
of  the  first  order  this  was  no  incon- 
siderable advantage.  It  was  a  kind 
of  regimental  discipline,  or  rather 
such  a  training  as  two  *  elevens*  at 
cricket  gain  by  playing  customarily 
on  the  same  ground.  To  inferior 
performers,  again,  it  was  a  decided 
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benefit  to  perform  frequently  with 
the  acknowledged  masters  of  their 
art.  Whereas  under  the  present 
system  there  is  no  such  principle  of 
collision ;  an  actor  flits  from  the 
Hajrmarket  to  the  Adelphi,  from 
the  Adelphi  to  the  Olympic  theatres 
without  attaching  himself  to  any 
one  of  them.  By  frequency  oi 
change  the  general  discipline  is 
slackened;  and  managers,  vexed 
with  the  uncertainty  of  their  troupes, 
come  to  regard  their  scenery  and 
wardrobe  as  the  only  permanent 
forces  of  their  establishment. 

Another  source  of  managerial  dif- 
ficulty in  collecting  a  company  arises 
from  the  circumstance  that  provin- 
cial theatres  have  nearly  ceased  to 
be  the  nurseries  of  the  metropolitan 
stage.  In  the  provinces,  for  a  uieatre 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  keeping  it 
open  is  now  almost  as  great  a  mro- 
digy  as  if  an  ox  should  speak.  The 
rural  frequenters  of  the  playhouse, 
whom  a  few  hours  and  a  few  shillings 
will  convey  to  the  Strand,  thiSk. 
scorn  of  the  performances  that  con- 
tented their  simpler  and  less  loco- 
motive sires.  Even  in  Kace  or  Assize 
weeks  the  stewards*  and  sherifis' 
'  bespeaks*  do  not  half  fill  the  boxes. 
The  country  manager  consequently 
has  neither  the  means  nor  a  motive 
for  training  or  seeking  out  histrionie 
talents ;  and  if  his  company  should 
possess  a  performer  better  than  or- 
dinary, the  world  of  London  is  all 
before  him  where  to  choose.  la 
the  davs  of  the  patent  theatres  he 
would  have  been  a  hardy  d^butantt 
and  most  probably  a  luckless  one, 
who  had  ventured  to  meet  a  metropo- 
litan audience  before  he  established 
his  provincial  character  at  Bath, 
Norwich,  or  York.  At  one  or  other 
of  those  cities,  and  sometimes  in  all 
three,  he  served  his  apprenticeship ; 
at  York  especially,  under  the  well 
known  Tate  Wdkinson,  the  aspirant 
was  sure  to  receive  a  sound  educa- 
tion in  his  art,  somewhat  roughly 
administered.  Whereas  now,  under 
the  regimen  of  theatrical  free- trade, 
the  city  theatres  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  provincial,  and  the  terra 
incognita  of  Shoreditch  or  White- 
chapel  intercepts  many  a  recruit 
who  would  otherwise  have  been 
cleaving  with  horrid  shout  the  gene- 
ral ear  at  Plymouth  or  Southamp- 
ton.   This,  however,  is  but  a  poou 
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substitute  for  the  more  regular  dis- 
cipline of  an  establiahed  provincial 
theatre,  for  althoup:h  the  *  lejritimato 
drania'  (Shakspearo  included)  is 
much  encourajred  by  the  men  of  the 
east,  as  yet  no  lioscius  had  '  stepped 
"westwaril*  from  those  regions,  nor 
indeed  is  the  style  of  acting  favoured 
there  like  to  recruit  more  westerly 
theatres  with  many  cllicicnt  mem- 
bers. 

Doubtless  among  the  stock  pieces 
in  vogue  fifty  years  ago  there  were 
many  which  tne  present  ago  would 
no  longer  endure,  and  which  have 
been  most  rightfully  consigned  to 
that  valley  of  dust  and  dry  bones — 
the  library  of  the  theatre.  Our  grand- 
sires  were  contented  and  even  edified 
by  performances  which  we,  accus- 
tomed to  more  stimulating  species  of 
literature,  account  utterly  stale,  flat, 
and  unprofitable.  Anotlier  genera- 
tion may  very  possibly  designate  the 
bulk  of  our  present  dramatic  com- 

S>sition8  by  even  harsher  names, 
ut  let  them  look  to  that  matter:  we 
are  now  neither  absolving  nor  con- 
demning. Many,  however,  of  these 
flat  aud  unprofitable  stock-pieces, 
as  we  now  esteem  them,  are  redlly 
better  adapted  to  the  conditions  of 
histrionic  art  than  the  broader 
horrors  and  humours  of  the  present 
stage.  They  attempted,  in  the  first 
place,  no  rivalrj-  \\nth  literature 
— as  literary  j)roductions,  indeed, 
they  are  for  tlie  most  part  below 
contempt — and  by  abstaining  from 
such  competition  their  authors 
proved  themselves  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  many  of  their  suc- 
cessors ;  for  though  the  spheres  of 
the  drama  and  literature  may  occa- 
sionally touch,  they  can  never  co- 
incide Vithout  respective  forfeiture 
of  their  projxT  natures.  In  some 
respects,  indeed,  the  literature  of 
the  day  acts  unfavourably  ui>on  tho 
theatres. 

AVe  can  take  tea  and  scandal,  or 
bup  full  with  horrors  at  home, 
through  tho  medium  of  our  novelists, 
without  exposing  ourselves  to  the 
di.-ns!crs  of  heated  rooms,  narrow 
benches,  crowds,  or  uniust  cabmen. 
13ut  these  domestic  and  untroubled 
delights  impose  upon  authors,  actors, 
and  managers  a  necessity  for  pro- 
viding us,  if  they  would  live  by 
their  calling!*,  with  something  yet 
more     stimulating    abroad.       \Ve 


Englishmen  are  often  twitted  wiA 
being  an  uninventive  people ;  and 
assuredly,  though  we  occasionallj 
produce  a  startling  murder,  yet  in 
devising  stage  horrors,  or  in  con- 
ceiving   intricate,    yet     canninslj 
evolved  plots,  we  come  very  far  be- 
hind  our   neighbours   in    France. 
*  To  convey' — as  the  wise  call  it — a 
drama  from  Paris  is  now,  with  a 
few  striking  exceptions,   our  onlj 
practice.     We  notice  \U  however, 
on  this  occasion,  merely  to  remark 
upon  its  relations  to  acting.     We 
admit  the  frequent  excellence  of  the 
plots  so  conve3'ed ;  vet  we  are  per- 
suaded that  they  botli  lose  consider- 
ably by  the  transfer,  and  ixnpose 
new  burdens  on  tho  actora.     Thej 
lose  by  tho  transfer,  because  our 
ways  are  not  as  their  ways,  our  man- 
ners aud  morals — ^be  they  better  or 
worse  is  not  now  the  question — are 
not  French  manners  and  morals; 
and,  accordingly,  the  actor  can  no 
longer  copy  from  the  life  which  he 
sees,  but   is  constrained  to  tran- 
scribe a  model  with  which  he  is  un- 
acquainted.     Neither  is   our  lan- 
guage—so superior  in  njany  higher 
respects — adapted  to  the  conversa- 
tional tone  of  French  comedy;  and, 
therefore,  in  most  of  the  adoptions, 
while  the  plot  remains  nearly  intact, 
the    lightness    and    grace    of   the 
dialogue  is,  in  many  cases,  sacrificed. 
As  far  as  regards  tho  diction  alone, 
we  succeed  better  with  the  French 
melodrama.  Yet,  even  in  this  case^ 
tho  actor  is  forced  into  undue  ex- 
aggeration, in  order  that  his  impex^ 
sonation  may  not  sink  below  the 
unnatural  sitimtions  or  terrors  of 
the  scenes.    In  the  older  farccB  ' 
those  veterans  which  sufficed  our 
simpler  ancestors — ^the  humour  wai, 
at  least,  English ;  and  in  the  older 
tragedies,  the  part  was  generally  to 
be  made  by  the  pcrfonner.    In  the 
modem  farce  and  melodrama,  the 
actor  has  little  more  to  do  than  to 
accommodate  his  idiosyncrasy  to  the 
part.    It  would  be  useless  for  him 
to  study  actual  life  for  the  purpose 
of  representing  sentiments  or  situa- 
tions that  occur  only  in  the  teeming 
brains  of  the  writers. 

It  would  be  easy  for  us  to  mention 
the  names  of  English  writers  for  the 
stage  to  whose  productions  none  of 
these  objections  will  apply,  aad 
English  actors  who,  in  ihe  midst  of 
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improbabilities  and  extravagances, 
retain  the  love  of  their  arik,  and 
model  themselves  upon  the  realities 
of  life.  But  our  censure,  such  as  it 
is,  refers  exclusively  to  the  general 
aspect  and  conditions  of  the  stage  at 
the  present  moment,  to  the  taste 
whicn  the  public  at  once  fosters  and 
imbibes,  and  to  the  causes  which,  in 
our  opinion,  render  the  provinces  of 
both  managers  and  actors  peculiarly 
difficult  and  embarrassing.  We  re- 
frain, therefore,  equally  &om  blame 
or  praise  of  individuals.  The  faults 
we  note  are  simply  those  of  the  sys- 
tem. 

When  Garrick,  afber  much  justi- 
fiable coyness  and  reluctance  on  his 
part,  produced,  at  great  expense, 
and,  as  it  proved,  with  very  indiffer- 
ent success.  Glover's  stupid  tragedy 
of  A^U,  the  chorus  were  robed  in 
surphces,  and  looked  like  the  choris- 
ters of  a  cathedral.  Horace  Walpole 
detected  the  absurdity,  but  in  mat- 
ters of  art  and  costume  he  stood  al- 
most alone  in  his  age.  Had  the 
play  been  endurable,  the  surplices 
would  have  been  deemed  orthodox. 
We  have  passed  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  represent  the  drama  <^ 
Elizabeth  and  Charles  witii  all  the 
anxious  precision  of  an  archaeologi- 
cal society.  We  apply  to  Shi- 
speare  and  his  contemporaries  the 
zeal  for  correctness  ot  accessories 
which  our  shrewd  satirist  has  noted 
in  the  collectors  of  coins. 
With  flharpened  sight  pale  antiquaries 

pore. 
The    inscription    value,   but   the    nut 

adore. 

The  passion,  the  poetry,  the  plot  of 
King  John  and  Macbeth  will  not 
now  fill  pit  or  boxes,  unless  the 
manager  lavishes  a  fortune  on  pic- 
tures of  high  Dunsinane,  or  on  coats 
of  mail  and  kilts  such  as  were  actu- 
ally worn  by  the  Earls  and  Thanes 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  courts. 
We  write  this  with  all  honour  to  the 
enterprising  manager  who  has  set 
these  dramas  on  the  stage  so  gorge- 
ously and  accurately  accoutred.  Yet 
we  take  leave  to  doubt  whether,  by 
this  excess  of  decoration,  they  have 
not  imposed  new  difficulties  on  the 
actor,  whether,  indeed,  they  have 
not  made  the  substance  of  the 
drama  less  important  than  its  acces- 
sories. In  representations  of  the 
highest  tragedy  or  comedy  the  poet 


himself  should,  in  our  opinion^  oc- 
cupy the  first  place;  to  him  tiie 
actor  is,  or  should  be,  wholly  aub- 
serrient.  Again,  the  actor,  if  he  be 
one  really  capable  of  embodying  the 
highest  moods  of  oassion,  should  be 
independent  of  tne  antiquary  and 
robe-maker ;  and  although  we  would 
not  send  the  representative  of  Mac- 
beth back  to  the  modem  unifonn  in 
which  Garrick  played,  we  would  not 
regard  archaeological  precision  of 
garb  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
success  in  the  character.  We  do 
not  echo  the  objection  which  we 
have  frequently  heard  that  the 
upholsterer  is  called  in  to  veil 
the  defects  of  the  actor,  but  we 
would  submit  that  theatrical  de- 
coration has  its  limits,  and  that 
recently  there  has  been  a  tendency 
to  overstep  them.  The  conditiims 
of  scenic  effect  are,  it  impears  to  us, 
not  difficult  to  define.  They  are  the 
frame- work  of  the  picture,  not  the 
picture  itself.  So  much  then  of  pic- 
torial art — and  under  this  head  we 
include  costume — as  is  really  needed 
for  illustration,  is  a  legitimate  ad- 
junct. We  do  not  think  that  exact 
copies  of  ih&  swords,  helmets,  and 
mantles  of  any  given  period  are  re- 
quired for  proper  dramatic  effiMsti. 
We  do  not  attach  muc^  importance 
to  scenes  representing  the  real  local- 
ities of  the  dramatic  action.  It  is 
enough  that  time  and  place  be  not 
confounded  by  anachronisms.  The 
object  of  pictorial  illustrations  on 
the  stage  is  not  so  much  the  histo- 
rical as  the  poetical  element  of  tiie 
drama.  We  would  not,  were  it 
possible,  return  to  a  green-baize  cur- 
tain, labelled  'This  is  a  street  in 
Padua,'  or  '  this  is  the  wood  of  Ar- 
dennes ;'  neither  would  we  insist 
upon  a  representation  of  the  actual 
street  or  the  actual  wood.  It  is  suf- 
ficient that  there  be  no  disharmcmy ; 
it  is  enough  that  the  adjuncts  be  as 
local  as  the  poetry  of  the  particular 
drama.  Above  all  things,  an  ar- 
tistic sense  of  the  beautSul  should 
preside  and  predominate  over  sce- 
nical  representations.  The  verse  of 
Shakespeare  should  not  be  married 
to  frrotesgue  pictures  of  semi-bsr- 
bansm.  We  confess  that  Mx.  Kean's 
arrangement  of  the  banquet  scene 
in  Macbeth  was  unpleasing  to  us. 
It  was  too  much  like  a  boom  at  an 
agricultural  meeting,  with  the  ban- 
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ncrs  of  the  county  militia  lioisted 
over  the  Lord-Lieutenant*8  chair. 
It  was  doubtless  correct,  and  as  un- 
doubtedly ugly.  It  seemed  like 
Puseyism  out  of  place. 

Decoration,  then,  has  its  limits  as 
regards  the  beautiful ;  it  has  also 
its  limits  as  respects  the  actors.  Al- 
though, as  we  hayo  remarked  al- 
ready, they  are  subservient  to  the 
poet,  they  are  on  the  other  hand  of 
primary  consequence  in  relation  to 
the  scene.  So  much  of  the  costume 
or  the  scenery  as  calls  off  attention 
from  the  actor  is  excess  ;  and  if  an 
audience  be  attracted  to  Lear  or 
Othello,  because  in  the  one  drama 
they  will  find  an  exact  representa- 
tion of  British  life,  and  in  the  other 
of  Venetian  magnificence,  the  pur- 
pose woxdd  be  better  answered  by  a 
panorama.  In  fact,  our  present 
managers  seem  unwittingly  hurrying 
into  an  error  which  both  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  Eomans  committed  in 
such  matters,  centuries  ago.  At 
Athens,  no  expense,  latterly,  was 
thought  too  great  for  the  service  of 
the  tncatre.  In  the  midst  of  wars, 
the  public  treasury  was  heavily 
taxed  on  behalf  of  the  Dionysiac 
festivals ;  private  fortunes  were 
squandered  upon  the  equipment  of 
the  choruses  ;  gold,  and  ivory,  and 
silk  were  lavished  upon  the  prosce- 
nium, the  altar,  and  the  players' 
dresses.  Yet  in  the  very  same  age 
an  act  was  passed  forbidding  the 
master  works  of  the  three  great 
Athenian  dramatists  to  be  acted, 
and  commanding  them  to  be  read  at 
the  Bacchic  solemnities.  Tragedy 
was  buried  under  its  own  pomp; 
money  could  not  supply  the  dearth 
of  befitting  actors:  the  Athenians 
had  not  resolution  enough  to  check 
scenic  excess,  though  they  had  taste 
enough  to  guard  JEschylus  and 
Sophocles  from  its  consequences. 

At  Rome,  where  the  artistic 
sensibilities  of  the  people  were  blunt 
and  coarse,  for  the  most  part,  deco- 
ration, as  might  bo  expected,  more 
rapidly  surpassed  its  limits,  and  the 
drama  degenerated  into  pantomime. 
After  Koscius  and  JEsopus  quitted 
the  stage,  we  find  no  records  of 
either  comic  or  tragic  actors  of  emi- 
nence. In  less  than  one  generation 
these  excellent  artists  were  suc- 
ceeded by  Bathyllus  and  Pylades, 
who,  surrounded  oy  crowded  groupes 


and  dazzling  draperies,  danced  the 
parts  of  Hercules  and  Agamemnon 
to  thunders  of  applause. 

In  the  days  when  the  drama  at- 
tempted less  and  succeeded  better, 
elocution  was  a  regular  branch  of  an 
actor's  education.  It  may  be  so 
still ;  but  we  rarely  discorer  traces 
of  the  art  of  speakmg  being  taught, 
or  at  least  acquired,  to  any  purpose. 
Except,  indeed,  at  the  oilj  two 
theatres  where  Shakspeare  la  still 
represented,  elocution,  for  any  ends 
to  be  answered,  may  aa  well  drop 
into  the  rank  of  artes  deperditdt. 
But  even  at  what  may  be  termed 
our  only  classical  theatres,  we  miss 
the  careful  modulation  of  roice  and 
rhythm  which  we  can  remember  as 
generally  prevailing  at  Covent- 
Garden  imoer  the  Xemble  dynasty. 
To  it  has  succeeded,  where  any 
system  at  ail  is  followed,  an  inhar- 
monious mode  of  declamation  which 
causes  prose  to  be  undistingoishable 
from  verse,  and  even  prose  itself  to 
forego  its  proper  cadences  and  pro- 
portions. It  is  called,  we  believe, 
a  more  natural  manner  of  speakine. 
But  do  those  who  term  it  so  wei^ 
well  their  own  designation  P  When 
men  and  women  m  ordinary  life 
and  upon  ordinary  topics  speak 
in  harmonious  numbers,  it  will  be 
right  for  the  actor  to  hold  the 
mirror  up  to  life,  and  imitate  them. 
But  as  men  and  women  do  not,  and 
never  will  speak  in  the  melodious 
cadences  of  neroic  verse,  the  actor 
has  no  right  to  consider  their  com- 
mon speech  as  his  rule  for  enun- 
ciating the  lofly  and  passionate 
thoughts  of  Hamlet  and  Macbeth, 
His  strain  is  cast  in  a  loftier  mood, 
and  while  keeping  dear  from  vulgar 
rant  and  bombast,  should  be  reso- 
nant of  the  harmonies  with  which 
ho  is  entrusted.  It  requires,  as  it 
has  been  well  said,  a  man  of  genius 
to  introduce  and  make  current  a 
popular  faUacy.  Mr.  Macready  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  genius,  and 
as  unquestionably,  in  our  judgment, 
inoculated  his  profession  with  a  style 
of  elocution  which  sets  poetiy, 
music,  and  nature  alike  at  defiance. 

AYe  have  been  oftentimes  puzzled 
to  account  for  the  principles  upon 
which  this  much-admired  actor 
founded  his  theory  and  jmctice  of 
enunciation.  For  that  it  waa  a 
theory,  however  erroneouB  and  per^ 
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▼erse,  must  be  obvious  to  all  who, 
like  ourselves,  remember  the  earlier 
and  better  representations  of  that 
eentleman.  His  voice  was  then 
tall,  free,  and  undisturbed  by  affec- 
tation; the  sentiments  or  passions 
to  which  he  gave  utterance  seemed 
in  those  days  to  spring  from  genuine 
emotions  or  his  heart :  the  rhythm 
of  verse  was  distinctly  marked :  the 
cadence  and  the  meaning  of  prose 
were  carefully  conveyed.  Whereas 
in  his  latter  years  he  adopted  a  man- 
ner of  which  the  only  merit  was 
distinctness  of  utterance.  To  grace, 
to  verisimilitude,  or  to  harmony  it 
made  no  pretensions ;  indeed,  it 
seemed  carefully  to  shun  these 
qualities  as  so  many  needless  ex- 
crescences of  declamation.  I^or  was 
he  content  with  practising  his  theory 
himself;  his  brother  actors  were 
sedulously  trained  in  the  same 
school,  and  many  of  them  very 
effectively  copied  their  master.  Un- 
fortunately, his  disciples  are  yet 
extant,  and  we  must  await  anotner 
generation  of  actors  before  this 
heresy  of  the  tongue  shall  have  run 
out  its  sands. 

One  of  the  most  disheartening 
circumstances  of  the  modem  drama 
to  all  parties  really  interested  in  its 
conservation  as  a  rational  entertain- 
ment is,  the  present  fashion  for 
parodies  of  sterling  plays.  We  know 
not  whether  the  manager,  the  actor, 
or  the  pubUc  at  lar^e  be  the  greater 
sufferer  by  this  epidemic  nuisance. 
Of  the  authors  of  such  monstrosities 
we  cannot  write  with  sufficient  con- 
tempt ;  the  most  successful,  and  at 
the  same  time,  the  most  hideous  of 
parodists  are  monkeys,  and  we  rate 
no  higher  the  preposterous  block- 
heads who  convert  into  mirth  and 
laughter  the  solemn  and  serious 
scenes  of  Shakspeare.  To  a  mana- 
ger, who  entertains  higher  notions 
of  his  art  and  position  than  that  of 
a  mere  snare  or  trap-fall  for  audi- 
ences, they  are  directly  injurious; 
for,  on  the  one  hand,  they  divert 
from  his  house  the  just  remunera- 
tion of  his  pains  and  outlay,  and  on 
the  other,  they  operate  as  tempta- 
tions to  him  to  forego  his  efforts  in 
the  right  path,  and  to  become  a 
mere  caterer  for  one  of  the  vulgarest 
of  tastes — a  taste  for  the  low  and 
ludicrous.  The  right  place  for 
managers   who   so    cater  for   the 


public  is  Greenwich  Fair.  To  the 
actors,  again,  burlesque  is  baneful, 
inasmuch  as  it  accustoms  them  to 
regard  under  a  distorted  aspect  the 
very  highest  matters  of  their  art. 
Above  all,  it  is  prejudicial  to  the 
public.  Let  us  imagine,  for  a 
moment,  the  effect  of  a  gallery  of 
caricatures,  either  in  ]^amting  or 
sculpture,  or  rather  the  mdignation 
which  such  an  afiront  to  the  national 
jud^ent  would,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
elicit.  Yet  what  woxdd  be  justly 
resented  in  the  case  of  the  other 
arts,  is  as  unjustly  applauded  and 
caressed  in  scenic  representations. 
An  Aristophanic  sketch,  such  as 
Mr.  Planch^  or  Mr.  Tom  Taylor 
provide  for  the  Saturnalia  of  Christ- 
mas is  indeed  legitimate.  It  shoots 
folly  as  it  flies :  is  a  lively  comment 
upon  current  absurdities,  and  fre- 
quently speaks  wholesome  truths  in 
tne  accents  of  timely  jest.  But  bur- 
lesques, of  which  it  IS  the  formal  pur- 
pose to  convert  into  laughter  what 
was  meant  to  exalt  and  pui^y  the 
soul,  are  offences  against  public  tastes 
and  morals  equally ;  and  that  such 
offences,  instead  of  being  promptly 
silenced,  should  be  applauded  and 
caressed,  and  that  Shakspeare 
shoxdd  be  especially  selected  as  the 
butt  of  these  barren  witlings,  ap- 
pears to  us  one  of  the  most  decisive 
symptoms  that  the  Drama,  in  our 
generation,  is  really  on  the  decline. 

Our  indignation  at  these  foul 
excrescences  of  the  present  stage  has 
led  us  aside  from  tne  main  question 
— namely,  whether  the  drama  be 
truly,  as  we  are  so  often  assured,  in 
a  consumptive  condition,  and  whe- 
ther its  revival  on  any  large  and 
liberal  scale  be  no  longer  practicable. 
We  have  enumerated  sundry  causes 
adverse  to  its  general  prosperity— 
the  dispersion  of  the  actors  over  a 
wider  area;  the  partially  antagonistic 
influences  of  literature  in  sunplying 
some  of  the  excitement  which,  at  a 
time  when  readers  were  compara- 
tively few,  the  theatre  alone  afforded: 
the  rash  and  often  unjust  rivalry  of 
managers  with  each  other ;  and  the 
decay  of  the  provincial  schools  that 
formerly  fed  tne  metropoUtan  stage. 
Under  the  present  system  we  believe 
these  causes  of  disadvantage  to  be 
irremediable.  But  is  the  present 
the  only  practicable  system,  and  is  it 
indeed  too  late  to  aevise  or  apply 
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some  efficient  remedy.  Of  the  three 
parties  concerned  in  the  welfare  or 
rehabilitation  of  the  drama,  one — ^the 
actor  himself — ia  nearly  powerless, 
and  must  be  put  nearly  aside.  By 
his  very  articles  of  af^rcement  he 
must  do  the  manager's  bidding,  and 
to  do  that  bidding  effectually  as  well 
for  his  employer  as  for  his  own  re- 
putation, he  must  humour  the  fancies 
of  the  public.  The  possible  cure  of 
the  alleged  evils,  therefore,  rests 
with  the  managers  and  their  audi- 
ences, and  we  are  of  opinion  that 
some  terms  of  accommodation  may 
be  discovered  for  their  common  and 
respective  advantage. 

]N  umerically  considered,  we  do  not 
think  that  the  race  of  play-goers  is 
diminished.  This  indeed  is  a  subject 
for  statistics.  Helatively  to  cer- 
tain classes,  their  number  has  un- 
doubtedly declined,  since,  although 
we  comfortably  plume  ourselves 
upon  possessing  the  most  magnifi- 
cent dramatic  poetry  in  the  world, 
we  rather  inconsistently  eschew  its 
representation,  and  flock  to  enter- 
tainments imperfectly  understood  by 
two-thirds  of  the  spectators.  Does 
any  reasonable  being  affect  to  think 
that  the  opera  is  much  more  than  a 
fplendid  pantomime  to  at  least  half 
its  frequenters,  or  that  Rachel  and 
Devrient  are  verily  and  indeed  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  applaud  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  invidiously 
contrast  them  with  English  actors  ? 
To  answer  these  questions  affirma- 
tively demands  faith  bigger  than  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  and  more 
than,  we  confess,  we  individually 
own  to  having.  Yet  from  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Opera  House  and  the  St. 
James's  Theatre,  we  discern  somo 
hopes  of  recovery  for  our  own.  The 
hours  observed  by  these  establish- 
ments are  bettor  adapted  to  the 
usages  of  society ;  the  performances 
are  not  overloaaed  by  quantity  ;  the 
actors  are  not  tasked  and  jaded  be- 
yond their  strength.  Our  proposal 
has  not  indeed  novelty  to  recom- 
mend it ;  the  novelty  would  consist 
in  a  fair  trial  whether  a  later  hour 
for  commencing  performances,  a 
more  strict  adnesion  to  separate 
classes  of  x>crformance  at  different 
theatres,  and,  above  all,  a  shorter 
period  of  det4?ntion  in  a  heated  at- 
mosphere, might  not  be  found  more 
attractive  to  the  public  and  more 


remunerative  to  the  manager.  Three 
hours  of  recreation  may  be  pleaaan^ 
or  at  least  may  well  be  endiued* 
By  eight  o'clock  in  the  eyening 
dmner  might  be  comfortably  con- 
cluded, and  even  the  process  of  di- 
S»tion  as  comfortably  oommenoed. 
y  eleven  o'clock  both  eye  and  ear 
would  be  satiated  with  seeing  and 
hearing,  and  some  appetite  left  for  a 
future  gratification  of  those  senses. 
The  cost  and  cares  of  the  manager 
would  be  lessened  by  twelve  hours 
in  each  week — ^no  inconsiderable  re- 
lief, one  would  think,  in  the  courzo 
of  a  year  —  while  the  actor  by 
such  curtailment  would  also  lie 
less  physically  wearied^  and  ac- 
quire leisure  for  a  matorer  study 
and  elaboration  of  his  oharacter^^ 
As  all  previous  plans,  according  to 
the  chroniclers  of  the  stage,  haye 
failed  in  securing  any  long  coarse  of 
dramatic  prosperity,  it  would  be 
running  no  great  nsk  to  make  one 
experiment  more— an  experiment 
which,  whatever  its  demerits  or  dis- 
advantages, would  have  at  least 
this  recommendation,  that  by  short- 
ening the  time  it  would  abridire  the 
Bufliwa  of  all  the  partiJ^eon- 
cemed. 

Dramatic  authors,  brazened,  we 
suppose,  by  custom,  make  no 
scruple,  now-a-days,  of  avowing 
their  debts  to  their  French  oiypnala^ 
and  even  seem  to  take  a  certam  de- 
gree of  pride  in  publishing  their  im- 
portations firom  the  opposite  shore. 
vfe  find  no  fault  with  the  practice, 
provided  always  that  our  home-bom 
authors  are  really  as  impotent  as 
they  make  themselves  out  to  be, 
since  it  is  better  to  borrow  than  to 
be  quito  penniless.  This,  however, 
is  a  matter  on  which  they,  not  we, 
are  the  best  judges.  Meanwhile 
kabemus  confitemtes  reat,  and  live  in 
an  a^  of  adaptation.  We  incline 
to  think,  however,  that  oar  actors 
might,  in  some  respects,  and  with 
general  advantage  to  themaelyes, 
take  a  leaf  now  and  then  from  their 
authors'  books,  and  import  a  few 
hints  from  their  foreign  brethren. 
From  the  French  comedians  they 
might  learn  that  the  art  of  acting  is 
not  a  mere  outline,  but  a  carefoT fil« 
ling-up  of  character ;  and  from  the 
Germans,  they  might  copy  a  consci- 
entious earnestness  in  presenting 
their  author's  sense  in  appropriate 
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artistic  forms.  In  these  respects, 
more  than  in  any  actual  superiority 
of  gifts,  external  or  internal,  consist, 
in  our  opinion,  the  real  advantages 
of  foreign  artists  above  our  own. 
And,  in  confirmation  of  our  opinion, 
we  would  cite  the  example  of  that 
excellent  performer,  Mr.  Alfred 
Wigan,  who  renders  even  trivial 
parts  important  and  instructive,  by 
nis  careful  manipulation  of  aU  their 
details. 

We  do  not,  however,  belong  to 
that  comfortless  race  of  bemgs, 
whose  delight  is  to  travel  from  Dan  to 
BeersheLj,  and  to  cry.  All  is  barren: 
neither  woold  we  invidiously  refer 
to  an  exotic  stage  alone  for  all  that 
is  excellent  in  aramatic  art,  and  to 
our  own  merely  to  find  fault.  Could 
our  performers  be  more  efficiently 
concentrated  than  they  are,  our 
managers  be  induced  to  aim  at  the 
discipline  of  their  companies,  rather 
than  at  the  novelty  or  variety  of 
their  productions,  and  the  public  be 
led  to  regard  the  stage  itself  as  one 
among  the  schools  of  art,  we  should 
not  despair  of  the  English  Drama 
becoming  once  more  an  amusement 
of  the  more  refined  classes  of  so- 
ciety, even  as  it  was  when  Ministers 


of  State  complimented  Booth  from 
the  side- boxes,  or  the  circles  at  Hol- 
land House  assisted  at  the  perform- 
ances of  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons. 
We  have  tendered  these  imperfect 
suggestions  with  an  earnest  wish 
that  the  Uieatre  may  one  day 
be  restored  to  the  position  it 
once  occupied  among  the  pleasures 
of  refined  and  instructed  persons, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  now  too 
commonly  is,  regarded  as  a  trivial 
or  a  dull  employment  of  an  evening. 
The  nation  which  boasts  of  Shak- 
speare  and  his  great  contemporaries, 
and  which  produced  the  family  of 
the  Kembles,  should  continue  to 
boast  of  its  stage.  But  in  order  to 
become  a  subject  of  legitimate  pride, 
the  stage  itself  must  retrace  many  a 
long  and  heedless  step  in  the  path  of 
error,  and  by  assummg  to  itself  a 
vocation  to  guide  rather  than  follow 
the  caprices  of  the  public,  regain  the 
grounds  at  least'  of  self-respect,  be- 
fore it  can  re-acquire  its  true  po- 
sition among  the  arts  which  minister 
to  the  instruction  as  well  as  to  the 
amusement  of  an  age.  As  matters 
are  now,  the  scene-painter  and  the 
upholsterer  have  become  our  Better- 
tons  and  Garricks. 


TRANSLATIONS    FEOM   THE    CINGALESE, 

By  Db.  Bowbing. 

HAD  the  creative  Power  which  forms  the  rainbows. 
And  dwells  among  them,  but  the  gift  of  motion — 
Thai  would  be  Buddha ! 


Better  one  cultivated  son 

Than  many — how  many !  a  silly  one ; 

Better  one  moon  that  snines  afar. 

Than  many — how  many  !  a  twinkling  star. 


As  one  lamp  kindled  ma^  convey 
To  thousands  more  a  livmg  ray. 
So  one  man's  virtues  may  create, 
Like  kindhng  lamps,  a  virtuous  state. 


You  may  stretch  out  a  helping  hand. 

To  a  stick  floating  from  the  strand; 

But  never  fancy  that  you  may 

Arrest  the  wicked  on  his  way. 

Though  bathed  in  milk  from  mom  to  night. 

You  cannot  wash  black  charcoal  white ; 

Nor,  though  you  whelm  them  o*er  with  good. 

Teach  the  ungrateful  gratitude. 
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Whene'er  deformity  hath  dared  aspir^ 
To  beauty's  proud  possession,  what  is  bom 
But  bitter  misery  to  the  deformed  P 

As  the  morning  sun  displaces 

All  heaven's  lamps  with  brighter  day; 
So  the  sun  of  Buddha  chases 

Every  sceptic  star  away. 

DE8CSIPTI0N   OF  THE  CITT  OF  BAJAGASA« 

Shall  I  describe  the  charms  of  EajagahaP 
Its  borders  shine  with  silver,  gold,  and  eemB ; 
Ten  thousand  chariots  crowd  its  peopled  streets. 
O'er  which  gay  banners  wave,  amid  the  smiles 
Of  women,  beautiful  as  ansels  are ; 
And  roaring  elephants,  and  neighing  steeds. 
And  ^ups  of  joyous  peasants,  and  stout  men 
Clapping  uplifted  hands — and  streaming  flags — 
Drums  beating — viols  playing — ^athlete  youths 
Struggling  for  victory.    Palaces  of  gold. 
Where  pearl-nets  are  suspended,  axid  sxnall  bells 
Of  ^old  are  tinkling,  and  the  kalpa  trees 
Felicity-conferring.*    All  is  wealth, 
All  is  prosperity :  delightful  scene ! 

Pradepekawa. 

At  the  great  temple-shrine  of  Jetawana, 

In  Sewat's  mighty  city  (second  only 

To  Alaka,  throneof  the  mighty  kin^), 

Buddha  presided ;  it  o'erllowed  witn  wealth. 

Was  filled  with  potent  armies — troops  of  foot, 

And  horse,  and  elephants — chariots,  bearing  men 

Able  to  cope  with  aemigods,  and  conquer. , 

The  swift^est  steeds,  the  strongest  elephanto — 

Double-tusked  elephants,  whose  flappmg  ears 

Drive  off  the  swarms  of  bees,  which  drink  the  ichor 

Exuding  from  their  cheeks.f    What  spacious  buildings 

In  rows  and  squares  harmonious !     Hills  as  high 

As  Himalaya !    Porticos  and  towers. 

Arches  and  gates,  and  forts  and  batteries  strong — 

There  Buddha  sat  presiding. 

Dewadhuta  Sutra  Sama. 


The  virtuous  live  promoting  others'  bliss. 
Which  in  promoting  thev  secure  their  own ; 
Just  as  a  lamp  whi^,  when  enkindled,  is 
Th'  enkindler  of  a  thousand,  losing  none 
Of  its  own  splendour. 

When  the  nocturnal  spirit  saw  the  goddess 
Of  evening  sip  the  honey  of  the  moonbeams. 
Swift,  but  indignant,  she  approached,  and  smiling, 
Exposed  her  glowing  teeth.    Night's  iron  staff 
Waving,  she  made  the  evening  nee — who  fled, 
Treasuring  her  scarlet  jewel  of  a  sun 
Wrapt  in  the  crimson  mantle  roll'd  from  doads 

*  In  the  garden  of  Nidra  are  five  heavenly  trees,  one  of  which  produces  as  its 
fruit  whatever  m  the  ol^ect  of  desire  to  the  person  who  approaches  it 

f  The  fancy  that  a  fragrant  perspiration  flows  frt)m  the  cheeks  of  the  elephant^ 
and  attracts  the  bee,  like  the  odours  of  flowers,  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Gingaless 
poets,  one  of  whom  represents  a  swarm  of  bees  as  ezhaosted  by  punaing^  la 
of  honey,  the  elephants  through  a  forest. 
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Of  scarlet  ;^and  while  yet  departing,  she 
Flung  back  a  silver  salver  into  heaven. 
From  which  fell  honey-drops  ;  and  as  they  fell 
They  brightened  into  moons  and  spanglea  stars. 

Grangarohana. 

The  Spirit  of  Night  appeared — ^the  world  was  dark : 

Then  came  the  Sun,  with  his  attendant  beams, 

Smiling  in  mercy  from  the  orient  gate, 

And  pining,  diea  the  Night ;  but  dying,  shed 

Her  tears  around  in  multitudinous  dews. 

A  million  lotuses  awoke  to  birth 

From  pregnant  ponds,  to  welcome  day's  approach. 

And  humming  bees  sang  songs  of  victory. 

Perfection  is  not  mortal's  dower ; 
The  lotus — fairest,  sweetest  flower — 
*^v^        The  water's  pride,  the  garden's  gem, 
'N-    Hath  yet  a  tnom  upon  its  stem. 

The  greatness  and  the  grandeur  of  the  city 

Must  captivate  all  eyes  and  win  aU  hearts ; 

In  it  the  wealth  of  all  the  world  is  centred ; — 

Chant,  then,  the  glories  of  the  illustrious  King, 

Of  Siri  Eajah  Sixma  and  his  virtues : 

Chief  of  th'  illustrious  city.    Lo !  his  feet 

Are  like  the  lotus,  beautiful,  adorned 

With  rich-hemmed  chaplets  from  all  neighbouring  chiefs. 

Glory  be  his,  and  victory !  for  his  name 

Shall  equal  Siva's,  and  tibe  Sling  of  Stars. 

Of  Manu's  royal  race, — ^a  lion  he. 

Who,  when  like  furious  elephants,  his  foes 

Th'  adjacent  kings  attack,  doth,  lion-like. 

Triumph! 

Sewulsandaia. 


O,  when  I  mourned  his  absence  most, — 

Most  longed  for  his  returning  day, — 
The  chosen  of  my  heart  I  lost. 

By  death's  darlc  angel  snatch'd  away. 

The  peacocks  are  hid  in  the  tree-covered  mountains, 
Where  they  range  in  their  beauty,  and  sport  as  they  will ; 

They  meet  and  disperse,  where  the  streams  and  the  fountains 
Pour  forth  their  sweet  music — ^hill  echoing  to  hill. 

As  the  blown  lotus  worshipped  by  the  bee, 
A  fairer  lotus,  king-adored,  is  she ; 
Sweet,  flowery  wreaths  her  forehead  shadow  o'er, 
Than  beauty's  goddess  beautiful  far  more. 

Having  learnt  that  thou  wert  comin?. 

All  my  heart  was  brimmed  with  bliss ; 
Now  that  very  heart's  consuming 

With  a  misery,  such  as  this, — 
That  thou  comest  not.    Thus  bereft, 
Nought  for  me  but  death  is  left. 

If  Nidra's  thousand  eyes  could  see,  and  make 
The  thousand  mouths  of  Anantaya  speak 
Of  one  of  Pawa's  thousand  charms,  meir  art 
Could  not  discover  even  the  thousandth  part. 


Z52  TranslcUions  from  Hie  Cingalese.  [Septembov 

Lonnj  life  be  tliine,  fair  pigeon !    Friendly  bird ! 

Thy  white  plumes  blending  into  gold ;  thy  feet. 

So  brightly  red,  resemble  the  smooth  conch, 

With  corals  hung,  which  milky  ocean  forms ; 

Or  the  autunmal  sky,  with  sims  and  stars 

Bespangled.    When  upon  a  gentle  breeze, 

Slow  moving  in  the  heavens,  thou  didst  appear 

Like  a  full-blossom*d  lily  from  the  skies. 

Dropping  to  earth.     Some  said  a  lotus-bud. 

Fallen  from  the  stream  celestial.*    Others  vowed 

Thou  wort  a  ray  that  beamed  from  Buddha's  throne,t 

And  worshipped  thee  with  incense.    Groddesses 

Kissed  thoe,  and  hailed  thee  as  a  heavenly  flower. 

Bom  in  Nandana'sil;  garden.    Come,  fair  bird ! 

Come  whence  thou  mayst,  thou'rt  welcome.   Come  in  peace. 

Come  safely,  for  thy  presence  bringeth  bliss. 


'Learn  to  forgive'— so  said  the  ancient  rules 

Of  wisdom,  taught  in  wisdom's  highest  school; 

'  The  faults  of  wives  and  children — bards  and  fools.' 


He  left  his  stately  elephant,  and  sped 
With  springing  feet  among  the  forest  trees ; 
Their  flowers  wore  musical  with  buzz  of  bees. 
And  jessamines  and  oleanders  spread 
Through  the  cool  air  their  odorous  fragrancies. 


Who  shall  resist  me  when  I  wear 
My  beautiful  robes,  so  deftly  wove — 

When  I  wreathe  with  odorous  flowers  my  hair, 
And  dance  and  sing  the  songs  of  love  r 


The  forest-bee  wrapt  in  the  flowret  at  nisht. 
Escaped  when  its  petals  admitted  the  light ; 
And  the  lotus-eyed  beauty,  till  morning  had  risen. 
Held  in  sleepless  delight  the  charm'd  prince  in  her  pri8on.§ 


*  The  river  that  waters  the  gardens  of  Nidra. 

f  The  rays  emanating  from  Buddha  are  said  to  be  of  dazzling  beauty,  and  to 
exhibit  six  of  the  seven  prismatic  colours,  lliere  is  a  belief  in  CeyloD  that  such 
rays  sometimes  proceed  from  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  and  are  also  now  and  then 
emitted  from  the  most  sacred  of  the  temples  of  Bud^ia. 

X  The  garden  of  Nidra. 

§  King  Kumaradas  conceived  an  attachment  to  a  lady  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions, and  during  his  visit  one  evening  at  her  house,  which  was  situated  on  the 
borders  of  a  beautiful  pond  overgrown  with  lotuses,  the  King  observed  that  a  bee 
which  had  alighted  upon  a  lotus,  and  '  sat  on  the  bloom,  extracting  liquid  sweet,* 
was  insensibly  imprisoned  within  the  £Euling  petals  of  this  flower  of  the  oriental 
bard.  A  felicitous  poetical  idea,  having  reference  to  the  danger  of  his  own  situation, 
was  the  result  of  the  observation,  and  the  Boyal  poet,  not  wishing  to  give  ntteranoe 
to  the  whole  of  his  sentiments,  left  the  two  following  lines  on  the  walls  of  the 
apartment  which  he  then  occupied,  with  the  addition  of  a  pxx>nu8e  to  grant  the 
request  of  any  one  who  should  complete  the  stanza  : — 

'  The  forest-bee,  which  reached  its  sweets  without  bruising  the  flower. 
Escaped  with  life  when  the  flower  had  expanded.' 

The  poet  Kalidas  being  on  a  visit  to  the  lady,  read  the  inscription,  and  OMnpleted 
the  verse  by  superscribing  these  two  additional  lines : — 

'  As  the  relation  of  the  sun  (the  King),  in  company  with  the  lotus-eyed  beauty, 
"Was  without  sleep  to  his  eyes.* 

The  original  is  full  of  alUteratious  and  double  meanings. 

AUvis  Sidath  Sangarawa,  Colombo,  1852. 
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MADEMOISELLE    CLAIEON. 


IF  there  are  certain  existences 
more  complicated,  more  roman- 
tic, more  improbable,  in  a  word, 
than  any  imaginary  romance  ever 
span  from  tli^  prolific  brain  of 
modem  novelist,  we  may  cite  in  the 
Tery  jfirst  rank  those  of  the  French 
actresses  of  the  past  century.  Li 
this  golden  a^  of  frivolity  the  fair 
daughters  of  Thespis  knew  how  to 
live ;  they  might  be  likened  to  the 
grasshoppers  of  the  sunny  hour, 
which  smg  and  dance  through  the 
live  long  summer's  day,  without  re- 
flecting that  November  will  come. 
November,  with  its  cheerless  days, 
its  dreary,  endless  nights,  its  fogs, 
and  rains,  and  frosts.  The  present 
race  of  actresses  are  of  an  entirely 
different  stamp;  they  have  learned 
by  heart  La  Fontaine's  fable,  and 
more  than  one  among  them,  like 
the  ant,  thinks  only  of  winter  dur- 
ing her  golden  days  of  spring.  Like 
all  moralists.  La  Fontaine  has 
preached  falsely  so  far  as  the  stage  is 
concerned ;  there  it  is  not  the  ant, 
but  rather  the  grasshopper,  whose 
example  is  taught  and  followed, 
while  the  disciples  of  the  fabulist 
form  only  the  exception  to  the  gene- 
ral rule. 

It  would  require  the  pencil  of  a 
Watteau  or  a  V  anloo  faithfully  to 
depict  the  careless  frankness  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Clairon — ^that  queen  of 
the  French  staee — who  stripped  off 
all  the  petals  from  the  flowers  of 
life  with  regal  ardour,  who  was 
charming  even  in  her  follies,  and 
who,  after  having  lived  for  years  as 
the  spoilt  and  prodigal  child  of  for- 
tune, taking  money  with  one  hand 
to  scatter  it  with  the  other,  died  at 
length  as  a  sage,  poor,  aged,  solitary, 
ana  forgotten. 

A  few  years  before  her  death 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  wrote  her 
'  M^moire^,*  MSmoires  d*  outre 
2hmbe,  since  they  were  not  in- 
tended to  appear  till  after  her 
death.  A  faithless  friend,  however, 
haying  published  a  German  trans- 
lation 01  these  reminiscences,  Made- 
moiselle Clairon  in  consequence,  on 
the  28th  Thermidor,  year  VI.  of  the 
iBepublic,  wrote  as  follows  to  the 
editor  of  the  PuhlicUte: — 'Since 
my  book  has  appeared  in  a  foreign 
country,  the  fear  of  failing  in  the 


gratitude  and  respect  I  owe  to  the 
public  and  to  my  nation  determines 
me  to  print  myself  this  essay. 
Signed,  La  Citoyenno  Clairon.' 

DY  following  the  career  of  the 
celeorated  actress  in  her  MSmoiret,, 
in  the  newspapers  and  journals  of 
the  day,  and  in  the  various  published 
letters  of  the  time,  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
cover, word  for  word,  her  strange 
and  ever-shifting  life,  such,  in  short, 
as  love  and  chance  had  made  it. 
Let  this  article,  then,  be  regarded 
only  as  a  patient  study  over  which 
fancy  will  not  once  come  to  shake 
the  golden  dust  fromoff  her  radiant 
wings.  But  who  knows  if,  in  study- 
ing the  life  of  a  French  actress, 
there  is  not  more  philosophy  to  be 
gleaned  than  in  the  history  of  a 
queen  consort  of  France.  For, 
whether  the  queen  of  the  theatre  or 
the  queen  oi  France  is  the  more 
royal,  who  will  venture  to  dcter- 
mme? 

Mademoiselle  Clairon  (Claire, 
Hippolytc,  Levris  de  la  Tude)  was 
bom  at  Conde,  in  Hainault,  in  the 
year  1723.  We  will  leave  her  to 
relate,  in  her  own  words,  the  cir- 
cumstances attending  her  birth, 
which  circumstances,  it  must  be 
allowed,  were  highly  significant  of 
her  future  career : — *  It  was  the  ' 
custom  of  the  little  city  in  which  I 
was  bom,  for  all  parties  to  meet 
together  during  the  carnival  time 
at  the  houses  of  the  wealthiest  citi- 
zens, in  order  to  pass  the  entire  day 
in  dancing  and  other  amusements. 
Far  from  disapproving  of  these  re- 
creations, the  cure  partook  of  them 
in  compan]^  with  his  panshioners, 
and  travestied  himself  like  the  rest. 
During  one  of  these  fete  days  my 
mother,  who  was  but  seven  monthis 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  suddenly 
brought  me  into  the  world,  between 
two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. I  was  so  feeble  that  every 
body  imagined  a  few  moments  would 
terminate  my  career.  My  grand- 
mother, a  woman  of  eminent  piety, 
was  anxious  that  I  should  be  carried 
at  once  to  the  church,  in  order  that 
I  might  there  receive  the  rite  of 
baptism.  Not  a  living  soul  was  to 
be  found  either  at  the  church  or 
the  parsonage.  A  neighbour  having 
informed  tl^  party  that  ail  the  city 
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was  at  a  carnival  enlortainment  at 
the  liouse  of  a  certain  wealthy  citi- 
zen, thither  was  I  carried  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Monsieur  le 
iCurc,  dressed  as  harlequin,  and  his 
vicar  as  Giles,  imagining  from  my 
appearance  that  not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost,  hastily  arranged  upon  a 
sideboard  everything  necessaij  for 
the  ceremony,  stopped  the  nddle 
for  a  moment,  muttered  over  me  the 
consecrated  words,  and  sent  me 
back  to  my  mother  a  Christian — at 
least  in  name.' 

It  is  amusing  to  see  Mademoiselle 
Olairon,  in  her  old  as^e,  philosophiz- 
ing over  her  past  life,  and  giving 
utterance,  upon  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  her  early  years,  to  certain 
profoundly  serious  reflections.  As 
an  old  woman  she  is  as  sententi- 
ously  grave  as  she  was  inconsider- 
ately gay  in  her  youth ;  she  lends 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  whispered 
reminiscences  of  her  heart,  and  she 
writes ;  she  demands  the  secret  of 
her  life,  and  she  endeavours  to  re- 
ply. After  eleven  reflections,  each 
worthy  of  Socrates,  she  comes  to 
this,  tne  twelfth  one :  *  In  order  to 
fulfil  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by 
reason,  to  be  in  a  state  of  judging 
m^^self,  must  I  not  go  back  to  the 
principle  of  allH  what  am  IP 
What  have  I  done  P  What  have  I 
been  in  a  condition  to  eflect  P  Pro- 
vidence deposited  me  in  the  bosom 
of  a  poor  bourgeoise,  free,  feeble, 
and  ignorant;  my  misfortune  pre- 
ceded my  birth.* 

From  this  point  starts  old  Hippo- 
lyte  Clairon,  with  all  the  gravity  of 
tfean  Jaques  Bousseau,  to  relate,  in 
good  set  terms,  the  history  of  her 
past  existence.  In  this  narrative  of 
her  life  we  ever  find  philosophy  pre- 
dominating ;  we  feet  that  she  nad 
too  frequently  '  assisted,'  as  the 
Prench  nave  it,  at  the  suppers  of 
the  encyclopedists.  Her  manner  of 
writing  recals,  also,  her  manner  of 
acting;  she  preserves  throughout 
the  solemn,  pompous  accent  of  the 
stage ;  in  short,  from  the  title  to 
the  conclusion  of  these  sin^lar  me- 
moirs, which,  far  from  displaying, 
rather  masks  the  writer,  we  discover 
not  a  single  ingenuous  expression, 
nor  hear  a  single  cry  which  seems 
to  spring  from  the  heart. 

We  are  abready  acquainted  with 
the    circumstances    attending   the 


birth  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon.  Her 
mother,  it  would  appear,  had  not  onlj 
the  misfortune  to  oe  poor,  she  wai 
also  ill-tempered,  bigoted,  and  aoper- 
stitious  ;  a  rigidly  strict  Tloman  Ca- 
tholic, she  endeavoured  to  beat  re- 
ligion into  her  daughter,  and  woold 
torment  her  vouuful  mind  with 
pictures  of  hell,  and  its  endleaa  tor- 
ments. Poor  little  Hippolyte,  al- 
though now  a  girl  of  elcYen  years 
of  age,  had  never  been  allowed  to 

SEiy  about  out  of  doors  with  chil- 
en  of  her  own  ace;  she  was  a 
little,  nale,  thin,  Cin£rella-like  crea- 
ture, debarred  of  all  the  amasements 
suited  to  her  years,  her  sole  distrac- 
tions being  hmited  to  the  perusal 
of  t^'o  b4X>k8 — ^the  catechism  and 
a  prayer  book. 

Madame  Clairon,  in  oider  to  get 
rid  of  her  daughter  during  cerwn 
hours  of  the  <uy,  was  accustomed 
to  shut  her  up  by  herself  in  an  un- 
furnished room  at  the  top  of  the 
house,  where  she  would  leave  her, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  ply  her 
needle  diligently.  But  Hippolyte, 
who  was  ^m  a  queen,  as  others 
are  born  servants,  could  never  by 
any  chance  keep  a  needle  between 
her  fingers.  What,  then,  was  she 
to  do  in  her  prison  P  '  Sappose  I 
open  the  window  P'  thougnt  she. 
She  made  the  attempt,  but  was  un- 
successful— she  could  not  reach  the 
fastening;  in  despair,  she  climbed 
upon  a  stool,  and  pressed  her  face 
close  to  one  of  the  panes :  as  she 
was  on  the  fourth  stor^,  her  view 
was  limited  to  the  roon  and  chim- 
ney-pots and  garret-windows  of  the 
opposite  houses.  All  at  once  a  large 
wmdow  in  front  of  her  was  thrown 
open,  and  a  mafj^cal  spectacle  strock 
her  childish  eves:  it  so  happnened 
that  the  celeorated  Mademoiflelle 
Dangeville  lived  in  the  opposite 
house,  and  she  was  at  this  precise 
hour  taking  a  dancixiff  lesson.  '  I 
was  all  eyes,'  writes  Clairon  in  her 
MSmoirei;  '  not  one  of  her  ffraoeful 
movements  escaped  me.  She  was 
surrounded  by  the  members  of  her 
family.  The  lesson  over,  every  one 
applauded,  and  her  mother  tenderly 
embraced  her.  This  contrast  be- 
tween her  lot  and  my  own  fiDed  me 
with  grief,  and  my  fsstflowing  tears 
shut  out  the  scene  from  my  view. 
I  descended  moumfolly  from  my 
perch,  in  order  to  give  full  Tent  to 
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my  sorrow;  and  when  the  throb- 
bing of  my  heart  had  in  some  mea- 
sure subsided,  and  I  was  able  to 
regain  my  position,  all  had  disap- 
peared.* 

At  first  she  could  scarce  believe 
the  evidence  of  her  senses ;  she 
imagined  that  all  was  a  dream ;  she 
pondered  in  her  mind  what  she  had 
seen,  and  was  sad  and  happy  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  thought  tnat  there 
were  daughters  in  the  world  who 
were  not  beaten  and  locked  up  in 
garrets  by  their  mothers,  with 
no  companions  save  a  catechism 
and  a  prayer  book.  At  these 
thoughts  her  tears  would  flow 
afresn ;  but  soon,  without  wishing 
it,  she  began  involuntarily  to  copy 
what  she  had  seen,  and  she  would 
dance  and  jump  about  her  little 
chamber,  in  humble  imitation  of  the 
sylphlike  motions  of  the  beautiful 
Mademoiselle  Dangeville.  From 
this  time  forth  her  prison  chamber 
became  a  paradise  for  her.  She 
would  get  herself  locked  up,  on 
some  pretext  or  other,  every  day ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  key  was  turned 
in  the  door,  she  would  climb  joy- 
fully up  to  her  post  of  observation 
at  the  window,  and  remain  there  a 
motionless,  silent,  but  enthusiastic 
spectator  of  the  dancing  lesson  of 
her  fair  neighbour. 

One  evening,  when  there  was 
some  company  at  her  mother's,  she 
said  to  a  gentleman  who  was  chatting 
with  her — *  Tell  me,  sir,  are  the^e 
women  who  pass  their  lives  in 
dancing P*  *  Yes,'  replied  he,  'ac- 
tresses. But  why  do  you  ask  P'  She 
then  related  to  him  mysteriously 
what  she  had  lately  seen  from 
her  garret  window.  *  I  understand,* 
said  the  visitor,  *you  have  seen 
Mademoiselle  Dangeville,  who  lives 
opposite.'  The  gentleman  turned 
then  to  her  mother :  *  Madame 
Clairon,*  said  he,  *  I  must  take  your 
daughter,  Hippolyte,  with  me  to 
the  theatre  to-night.'.  *To  the 
theatre ! '  exclaimed  Madame  Clairon , 
in  horror,  *  you  might  as  well  ask 
me  to  let  her  go  to  the  kingdom  of 
darkness  at  once.'  *  Pardon  me, 
madam,  the  mischief  is  already 
done;  you  have  yourself  unwittingly 
taken  ypur  daughter  to  the  theatre 
by  shutting  her  up  in  the  garret, 
from  the  window  of  which  she  has 
seen  Mademoiselle  Dangeville  re- 


hearsing over  the  way.'  Scarcely 
had  the  visitor  ceased  speaking, 
when  little  Hippolyte,  carried  away 
by  the  force  oi  her  reminiscences, 
bounded  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  reproduced,  with  a  fideHty 
absolutely  astonishing,  the  pirouettes 
and  entrechats  of  her  fair  original. 
Loud  was  the  applause  ;  and  even 
her  mother,  who  never  laughed 
with  her  daughter,  could  not  keep 
her  countenance.  It  was  arrangea 
that  Hippolyte  should  go  to  the 
theatre  tlie  following  ni^ht. 

It  was  at  the  Comedie  Frangaise 
that  Mademoiselle  Clairon  made  her 
entry  into  the  world.  For  her  the 
theatre  was  the  universe  entire ;  so 

treat  was  her  ioy,  so  excessive  her 
elight,  so  lively  her  astonishment, 
that,  as  she  herself  expressed  it,  she 
was  afraid  of  going  mad.  Three 
weeks  afterwards,  this  little  girl, 
who  was  then  but  twelve  years  of 
age,  made  her  debut  on  the  stage  of 
the  Theatre  Italicn,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Deshais.  But  the  famous 
Thomassin,  who  had  daughters  to 
bring  forward,  ere  long  opposed  the 
increasing  success  of  our  miniature 
debutante;  and,  strange  as  it  may 
appear,  a  cabal  was  actually  formed 
against  the  child,  in  order  to  obtain 
her  dismissal  from  the  *Italiens/ 
where  her  delicate  beauty  and  art- 
less grace  were  the  themes  of  uni- 
versal admiration.  On  leaving  the 
'  Italiens,'  she  obtained  an  engage- 
ment in  the  company  directed  oy 
La  Noul,  at  Eouen,  to  sing  and 
dance,  and  play  all  the  characters 
suited  to  her  age. 

After  relating  circumstantially  this 
first  period  of  her  life,  our  philoso- 
phicsd  actress  pauses  for  renection, 
and  writes  at  the  head  of  a  page — 
Eecapitulatiox.  We  shomd  fail 
in  our  duty  as  historians  were  we  to 
omit  reproducing  a  portion  of  this 
curious  page.  *  So  far,'  she  writes, 
*  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself 
with ;  I  knew  nothing,  I  could  do 
nothing ;  I  blindly  obeyed  a  destiny 
of  whidi  I  have  seen  myself  all  my 
life  at  once  the  spoiled  child  and  the 
victim.'  "We  are  accordingly  to  un- 
derstand from  this  that  Mademoi- 
selle Clairon  could  not  escape  those 
frequent  deviations  from  the  path  of 
rectitude  of  which  her  career  exhi- 
bits so  many  deplorable  examples. 
According  to  her  view  of  the  matter. 
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destiny — tliat  convenient  scape^roat 
of  tlie  worldly-minded,  the  extrava- 
gant, and  the  pfay — ^led  her,  despite 
lierself,  into  all  the  faults  and  Tol- 
lies of  which  she  in  after  life  was 
guilty. 

At  Eouen,  Mademoiselle  Clalron 
had  her  laureate  and  her  libellist 
united  in  the  person  of  an  individual 
by  name  Gaillard.  As  she  herself 
expresses  it,  he  possessed  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  art  of  rhyming  and 
8upping-out,  two  indispensable  qua- 
lifications in  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  salary  of  our  heroine  having 
been  raised  to  about  a  thousand 
crowns  a-year,  her  mother,  Madame 
Clairon,  began  to  ape  the  airs  of  a 
mistress  of  the  house;  she  insti- 
tuted a  supper  every  Thursday 
night,  to  which  were  admitted  aU 
the  wealthy  admirers  of  her  daugh- 
ter. Gaillard  used  to  season  the 
ffigots  with  madrigals,  in  which 
Venus  and  Vesta,  were  treated  in 
the  light  of  ragged  adventuresses 
when  compared  to  Mademoiselle 
Hippolyte  Clairon.  Gaillard,  how- 
ever, did  not  content  himself  with 
singing  the  praises  of  the  pretty 
actress ;  he  dared  to  love  her.  After 
sighing  for  about  six  months,  ho 
succeeded  in  gaining  over  an  old 
duenna,  who,  for  a  consideration, 
put  him  up  to  all  the  turnings  and 
windings  of  the  house.  One  morn- 
ing, while  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
was  studying  in  bed,  Gaillard  pene- 
trated to  the  chamber  door,  and  ex- 
claimed, in  impassioned  accents,  that 
he  was  going  to  cast  himself  on  his 
knees  before  her.  Our  actress, 
highly  incensed  that  any  one  should 
dare  to  appear  in  her  presence  at 
such  ail  unseemly  hour,  without 
more  ado  sprang  out  of  bed,  and 
armed  witli  licr  anger  and  a  trusty 
poker,  unceremoniously  drove  the 
audacious  madrigal ist  not  only  out 
of  the  room,  but  out  of  the  house 
also.  Gaillard,  indignant  at  being  thus 
treated  by  an  actress  whose  adven- 
tures were  already  matter  of  public 
notoriety,  wrote  liis  famous  book — a 
book,  it  must  be  admitted,  utterly 
destitute  of  either  style,  wit,  or 
vigour — entitled,  JSistoire  de  Madc' 
moUelle  JfWtillon.  Gaillard  was 
amply  and  cruelly  avenged  for  his 
if^nominious  tn.*atment  at  the  hands 
of  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  for  this 


disgraceful  libel  saddened  her  iairest 
years.  His  victim,  howeyer,  wis 
herself  in  turn  avenged,  for  so  rio- 
lent  was  the  outcry  raised  by  the 
public  against  the  author  of  the 
X)amphlet,  that  Gaillard  was  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  a  hasty  flight 
from  the  kingdom. 

It  would  take  a  '  forty -anthor 
power'  to  follow  our  heroine  throufh 
all  the  scenes,  adventures,  and  fol- 
lies of  her  early  years,  a  faithful 
narration  of  whic^  would  fill  at  least 
a  dozen  volumes,  and  would  more- 
over, we  fear,  but  litde  edify  our 
readers.  From  Boaen,  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  proceeded  to  Lille,  and  from 
thence  to  Ghent,  from  which  last- 
named  town  she  was  obliged  to  make 
a  nocturnal  flight,  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  power  of  a  British  General* 
who  wanted,  right  or  wrong,  to 
man'y  her,  and  carry  her  off  with  him 
to  England.  At  Dunldrque,  whither 
she  had  sought  shelter  from  her 
ardent  lover,  she  received,  through 
the  commandant  of  the  place,  an 
order  to  appear  on  the  Parisian 
stage.  Mucli  had  been  spoken  of 
Fretillon,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the 
chamber  judged  in  their  wisdom 
tliat  so  pretty  a  girl  should  belong 
by  right  to  tlie  Parisians  only.  At 
the  Opera  she  accordingly  appeared 
as  J'cfius  in  the  opera  oi  ttesione. 
Although  an  indiuerent  musician, 
she  was  much  applauded,  for  in  those 
days  people  applauded  beauty  aa 
well  as  talent. 

•Shortly  afterwards  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  quitted  the  Opera,  and  made 
her  first  appearance  at  the  Comedie- 
Fraiif  aiso  m  the  part  of  Pkidi^.  In 
the  provinces  she  had  played  chiefly 
the  souhrcttes,  and  at  the  Comedie* 
Pran<;aise  she  was  engaged  to  double 
^Mademoiselle  DangeviUe.  f^yiona, 
however,  to  signing  her  engagement, 
she  declared,  to  the  f;reat  surprise  of 
the  comedians,  that  it  was  her  inten- 
tion to  perform  the  great  tragicparts; 
to  this  request  the  comedians  as- 
sented, stipulating  merely  that  she 
should  sing  and  wmce  in  the  musi- 
cal pieces.  They  were  all  thoroughly 
convinced  that  she  would  be  hissed 
on  her  dehuU  and  hence  be  com- 
pelled to  sing  and  dance  only.  It 
so  happened  that  during  her  pro- 
yincial  career  she  had  flayed  four 
or  five  tragic  parts.    Marsoal  Bar- 
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razin  liaving  accidentally  seen  her 
play  the  character  of  £riphile,  at 
Kouen,  had  predicted  that  sne  would 
one  day  be  the  ornament  of  the 
!French  sta^e.  She  was  anxious 
most  probably  to  show  the  world 
that  Sarrazin's  judgment  was  a  cor- 
rect one.  Previous  to  her  debut 
the  comedians  had  indulged  in  many 
a  hearty  laugh  at  what  they  deemed 
the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  proud 
Hippolyte.  She  disdained  to  re* 
hearse  her  part ;  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  her  debut  she  sent  a  message 
to  the  theatre  to  aay  that  she 
wa3  ready  to  appear,  and  only 
awaited  the  rising  of  the  curtain. 
All  Paris  flocked  on  that  evening  to 
the  CJomedie-Fran^aise  in  the  expec- 
tation of  having  a  good  laugh  at 
little  FretiUon ;  but  scarcely  had  she 
given  utterance  to  the  first  few  lines 
of  her  part  when  the  entire  audience 
rose  enthusiastically ;  it  was  no 
longer  little  Clairon,  the  charming 
Fretillon  who  played  the  soubrettes, 
it  was  JPhedre  herself,  in  all  her 
sovereign  splendour,  in  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  passion.  *  How  tall  she  is !' 
'  How  beautiful  she  is  !*  were  the 
exclamations  heard  on  all  sides. 
From  this  time  forth  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  was  sumamed  Melpomene, 
and  became  the  idol  of  the  Pari- 
sians. 

The  Comedie-FrauQaiso  was  at 
that  period  so  well  administered,  it 
possessed  such  intelligent  protectors, 
that  even  the  first  subjects  of  the 
troop  could  scarcely  live  on  their 
salaries.  *  We  were  poor,'  writes 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  'and  unable 
to  await  the  payment  of  what  was 
due  to  us,  and  every  week  we  would 
vainly  solicit  M.  de  Boulogne,  then 
Comptroller-General,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  arrears  of  the  king's 
pension.'  But  no  one  paid  then, 
and  Louis  XV.  less  than  all  the  rest. 
Thus  we  find  that  Mademoiselle 
Clairon — the  star  of  the  Theatre 
Fran^aise — owed  to  her  beauty,  and 
not  to  her  talents,  the  Indian  robes 
and  diamonds  which  she  wore.  As 
she  was  fond  of  changing  both  her 
finery  and  her  lovers,  it  would  fre- 
quently happen  that  she  would  be 
left  without  either  lovers  or  finery. 
One  day  Marshal  EicheUeu  called 
upon  her  to  request  the  honour  of 
her  presence  at  one  of  his  fetes.   She 


refused.  'WhyP'  demanded  the 
Marsha] .  '  I  have  no  dress  to  wear  I' 
Eichelieu  burst  out  laughing.  '  You 
have  dresses  of  all  countries,  of  all 
tastes,  and  all  fancies.'  '  No  more,  I 
can  assure  you,  than  one  single  dress 
besides  the  one  you  now  see  on  mj 
back.  Our  scanty  receipts  have  com- 

felled  me  to  sell  everything  valuable 
could  spare,  and  what  remains  is  in 
pawn ;  I  can  only  show  myself  on, 
the  stage.* 

Like  all  true  talents,  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  had  more  than  one  enemy 
who  denied  her  influence  over  the 
public.  The  critic  Freron  declared 
that  her  stentorian  tones  deafened 
the  ears  without  moving  the  heart. 
Grimm,  who  came  to  France  during 
the  height  of  the  actress's  triumph, 
spoke  of  the  squeakings  of  her  voice. 
'  Squeakings,  if  you  please,'  said 
Diderot,  *  but  these  squeakings,  as 
you  call  them,  have  be<K>me  the  ac- 
cents of  passion.' 

It  was  about  this  period  that 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  hired,  at  the 
rate  of  12,000  livres  a  year,  the 
little  house  in  the  Rue  des  Marais, 
formerly  inhabited  b^  Eacine. 
'They  tell  me,'  she  writes  in  her 
Memoirs,  '  that  BAcine  dwelt  there 
for  forty  years  with  all  his  family ; 
that  it  was  there  he  died ;  and  thai; 
after  his  time  it  was  there  lived  and 
died  the  touching  Adrienne  Lecou- 
vreur.  '  The  waUs  alone  of  this 
house,'  I  said  to  myself,  '  ought  to 
suffice  to  make  me  feel  the  sumimity 
of  the  poet,  and  enable  me  to 
reach  the  talent  of  the  actress.  It 
is  in  this  sanctuary  that  I  ought  to 
live  and  die."  All  the  poets  of 
the  day  visited  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
in  *  this  sanctuary,*  which  we  very 
much  fear  was  on  several  occasions 
somewhat  profaned.  The  quiet 
family  dinner  which  Bacine  had 
showed  his  good  sense  and  taste  in 
preferring  to  the  dinner  spread  on 
the  king's  table,  was  now  replaced 
by  the  licentious  peiit  souper ;  and 
the  gay  but  frequently  impure,  and 
even  blasphemous  chanson,  was  now 
heard  in  spots  consecrated  by  the 

genius  of  Kacine,  where  the  poet 
ad  so  frequently  let  fall  his  Alex- 
andrines as  from  a  golden  harp. 

Mademoiselle  CLiiron,  however, 
had  become  the  heroine  of  the  Co- 
medie-Fran^aise.     She  had,  if  not 
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eclipsed,  at  least  in  some  mea- 
sure cast  into  shade  Mesdemoiselles 
Damesnil,  Gaussin,  and  Dangerillo. 
She  maintained  her  sceptre  until 
1762.  This,  it  must  be  said,  was 
the  golden  era  of  the  French  staee, 
for  m  addition  to  these  four  cele- 
brated actresses,  such  names  could 
be  cited  as  Mol^,  Grandval,  Belle- 
conr,  Lekain,  Preville,  and  Brizard. 
Mademoiselle  Clairou,  with  her  so- 
lemn air  and  majestic  gait,  was  the 
presiding  genius  of  this  brilliant  re- 
public— a  republic  of  kings  and 
queens.  Others,  it  might  be  said, 
possessed  either  more  talent  or  more 
beauty,  but  Mademoiselle  Ciairon 
possessed  renown. 

She  reigned  fifteen  years. 

In  the  year  1762,  although  now 
ap{>roach]ng  her  decline.  Made- 
moiselle Ciairon  was  still  spoken  of 
as  a  theatrical  marvel.  We  find  the 
following  lines  referring  to  her  in 
Bachaumont's  MSmoires  Secrets, 
under  the  date  of  January  20th  : — 
'Mademoiselle  Ciairon  is  still  the 
heroine ;  the  mere  announcement  of 
her  name  is  sufficient  to  draw  a 
crowded  house  ;  so  soon  as  she  ap- 
pears the  applause  is  enthusiastic ; 
ner  acting  is  a  finished  work  of  art. 
She  has  great  nobility  of  gesture  in 
the  head ;  it  is  the  3lelpomene  ar- 
ranged by  Phidias.*  The  sjime 
journalist  afterwards  passes  the 
entire  troop  in  review  with  cxijuisite 
delicacy  ot  touch.  Take  for  ex- 
ample this  note  on  Mademoiselle 
Dumesnil :  —  *  This  actress  drinks 
like  a  coachman ;  on  the  night  she 
plays,  her  lackey  is  always  in  at- 
tendance in  the  coulisses,  bottle  in 
hand,  to  slake  her  insatiable  thirst.' 

In  place  of  a  lackey  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  Mademoiselle  Clairou  had  in 
the  coulisses  an  entire  court  of  dis- 
sipated marquises,  licentious  abbes, 
and  chirping  poets.  Marmontcl, 
one  evening,  during  a  tavern  supper, 
found  her  sublime.  Marmontel  was 
then  a  young  scholar,  rhyming 
tragedies,  which  the  actors  deigned 
to  plav  and  the  public  to  applaud, 
out  ot  respect  for  Voltaire,  who  had 
granted  him  a  certificate  of  genius. 
He  supped  silently  beside  the  emi- 
nent actress,  thinking  much  more  of 
composing  a  part  for  her  than  of 
spealviug  to  her  of  love.  *  "What  ails 
you  ?*  said  Clairou  to  him  all  at  once ; 
'  you  arc  sad ;  I  hope  you  are  not 


offering  me  such  an  affiront  aa  to  be 
composing  a  tragedy  dannf^  onr 
supper  P'  Marmontel  had  the  wit 
to  reply  that  he  was  sad  becatue  he 
was  in  love.  '  Child,'  replied  Claiitnu 
'  is  tliat  the  way  you  receiye  the 
gifts  of  your  good  genius  P*  '  Yee, 
because  I  love  you.'  *  Well,  then* 
fall  on  your  knees ;  I  will  raise  Toa« 
and  we  will  love  each  other  as  long 
as  we  can.'  History  does  not  inform 
us  how  long  tliis  attachment  lasted, 
but  it  was  not  of  very  considerable 
diuration.  Marmontel  has  related, 
with  the  utmost  complaisance,  all 
the  details  of  his  follies  with  La 
Ciairon,  in  that  whimsical  book  of 
his,  entitled  ilfi^moireff  d*unFhrep<mr 
servir  a  Vinstructlon  de  ses  JSnJants. 

The  Marquis  de  Ximenes  was  also 
one  of  the  adorers  of  the  great  come- 
dian ;  they  loved  hke  the  Arcadian 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  but  a 
single  mot  put  Cupid  to  flight  for 
ever.  Some  one  happened  to  say 
one  night  in  the  green-room  of  the 
Comedie  Fran^aise,  that  the  Marquis 
de  Ximenes  had  turned  Clairon's 
head.  *  Yes,*  replied  she,  arriving 
at  that  instant,  '  on  the  other  side.' 
The  Marquis's  love  was  not  proof 
against  this  insult;  the  following 
day  he  returned  the  portrait  of  his 
inamorata,  with  these  words  written 
in  pencil  beneath  it : — *  This  crayon 
drawing  is  like  human  beauty ;  it 
fades  in  the  sunshine.  Do  not  for- 
get that  your  sun  lias  long  risen.' 

Mademoiselle  Ciairon  was  not 
celebrated  in  Franco  alone ;  all  the 
foreign  theatres  summoned  her  bj 
the  voice  of  kings  and  queens.  Gar- 
rick  came  to  Paris  expressly  to  see 
her  play  in  China,  So  delighted  was 
he  with  the  talent  of  the  actress, 
that  ho  caused  a  design  to  bo  en- 
graved representing  Mademoiselle 
Ciairon  arrayed  in  ^1  the  attributes 
of  tragedy,  her  arm  resting  upon  a 
pile  of  books  on  which  might  be 
read  the  names  of  Cornoille,  Kaeine, 
Crebillon,  and  Voltaire.  By  her 
side  stood  Melpomene,  crowning  her 
with  laurel.  Beneath  the  design 
were  inscribed  these  four  lines,  com- 
posed by  Garrick  himself: — 

J\ai   predit  que  Ciairon  illustroxait  la 

scene, 
Et  inon  espoir  n'a  point  cte  dS^, 
Longteinps    Ciairon    couronna    Melpo- 

ni^ue, 
MelpomC'ne  lui  rend  ce  qu^elle  en  a  re^iu 
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These  lame  verses  qnicklj  made 
the  circuit  of  the  fashionable  world. 
The  enthusiastic  admirers  of  the 
actress  were  not,  however,  con- 
tented with  this  homage  paid  b  j  one 
sovereign  of  the  stage  to  another ; 
they  instituted  the  order  of  the  me- 
dallion; medals  were  struck,  bearing 
Garrick*s  device,  and  with  these 
they  decorated  themselves  as  proudly 
as  though  they  had  borne  the  Grand 
Cordon  itself. 

Our  heroine  had  now  attained  the 
culminating  point  of  her  renown. 
She  ruled  with  despotic  sway,  not 
only  the  stage,  but  the  world  of 
fashion ;  and  in  speaking  of  Madame 
de  Pompadour,  the  reigning  favou- 
rite, she  even  dared  to  say  that  *  she 
owed  her  royalty  to  chance,  while  I 
owe  mine  to  the  power  of  my  genius.* 
In  vain  did  her  numerous  enemies 
strive  to  oppose  her  triumphs  by  all 
the  means  in  their  power ;  she  had 
only  to  show  herself  in  order  to 
baffle  all  their  machinations.  *  In 
the  world,'  wroteDiderot,  'those  who 
wislied  to  ridicule  her  could  not  re- 
frain from  admiring  her  majestic 
eloquence.'  She  carried  her  sceptre, 
too,  with  a  high  hand.  One  day, 
when  she  was  playing  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^aise,  on  the  occasion  of  a  free 
performance,  given  by  order  of  the 
king  to  the  Parisians,  she  came  on 
the  stage  between  the  two  pieces, 
and  threw  handfuls  of  money  into 
the  pit.  The  worthy  Parisians  were 
gulled  by  this  piece  of  theatrical 
quackery,  and  cried  with  enthu- 
siasm, as  tliey  scrambled  for  the 
silver,  Vive  le  JRoi!  Vive  Madcmoi' 
selle  Clairon!  She  had  braved 
Madame  de  Pompadour ;  she  dared 
to  brave  the  king  himself,  under  the 
impression  that  the  public  would 
revolt  rather  than  lose  her.  At  her 
table  she  received  the  cream  of  Pa- 
risian society — such  as  Mesdames  de 
Chabrillant,  d'Aguillon,  de  Villeroy, 
de  la  A^alliere,  de  Forcalquier,  &,c. ; 
she  was  also  a  frequent  guest  at  the 
tables  of  Madame  du  Deffant  and 
Madame  Geoffrin,  who  deigned  oc- 
casionally to  gatlier  the  pearls  of 
her  wit.  The  celebrated  Ilussian 
princess,  Madame  de  Galitzin, 
amazed  at  the  talent  of  Mademoi- 
solle  Clairon,  desired  to  leave  her  a 
rectal  souvenir  of  her  admiration. 
*  What  will  you  have,  Clairon  P* 
asked  she,  one  evening  at  supper. 
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*  My  portrait,  painted  by  Vanloo,* 
repliea  the  actress.  The  painter, 
flattered  by  this  preference,  was 
anxious  that  the  portrait  should  be 
worthy  at  the  same  time  of  Madame 
de  Galitzin,  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
and  himself;  he  painted  the  actress 
as  Medea,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
torch,  and  in  the  other  a  poniard 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  her 
children.  Louis  XV.  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  this  picture ;  and  if  we 
are  to  believe  one  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  time,  he  paid  a  visit  one 
morning  for  this  express  purpose  to 
the  ateber  of  Vanloo.  His  Majesty 
highly  complimented  both  the  artist 
and  his  models.  '  You  are  fortu- 
nate,* said  he  to  Carl  Yanloo,  'in 
having  such  a  sitter;'  and  turning 
to  Mademoiselle  Clairon — *  You  are 
fortunate.  Mademoiselle,  in  having 
such  a  painter  to  immortalize  your 
features.  It  is  my  earliest  wish  to 
bear  a  share  in  this  work ;  I  am  the 
only  person  who  can  put  a  frame  on 
this  picture  worthy  of  it,  and  I  de- 
sire that  it  may  be  as  beautiful  a 
one  as  possible ;  and  further,  it  is 
my  wish  that  this  portrait  be  en- 
graved.* The  frame  cost  five  thou- 
sand livres,  and  the  engraving  ten 
thousand. 

In  the  foregoing  pages  we  have 
endeavoured  to  chronicle  the  rise 
and  progress  of  our  heroine's  gran- 
deur ;  we  must  now,  as  faithful  his- 
torians, relate  the  history  of  her  de- 
cline and  fall.  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
counted  among  her  enemies  Laharpe 
and  Freron;  Laharpe,  because  she 
had  obstinately  refused  to  play  in 
his  tragedies ;  Freron,  because  she 
had  preferred  Voltaire  to  him.  La- 
harpe avenged  himself  with  liis 
tongue,  Freron  with  his  pen.  About 
this  period,  a  certain  actress,  by 
.name  Mademoiselle  Doligny,  was 
attracting  notice  at  the  Theatre 
Fran^aise;  Freron  protected  her; 
he  judged  that  the  moment  was 
a  favourable  one  to  delineate  her 
portrait  in  contradistinction  to  that 
of  Mademoiselle  Clairon,  and  he 
did  so  accordingly.  The  first,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  journalist,  was  a 
model  of  grace  and  sensibility  ;  the 
second,  an  abandoned  woman,  desti- 
tute alike  of  heart,  soul,  or  intellect. 
In  Freron's  journal.  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  was  not  alluded  to  by  name, 
but  she  had  the  bad  taste  to  reco- 
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ji^se  herself  in  the  portrait  drawn 
by  the  critic.  Pilled  ivith  shame 
and  ra^e,  she  hurried  to  the  gentle- 
ZDen  of  the  chamber,  and  threatened 
to  withdraw  from  the  theatre  unless 
instant  justice  was  executed  upon 
that  horrible  Freron.  All  Paris  was 
in  commotion;  the  kine  hastily 
summoned  a  meeting  of  his  privy 
council,  and  a  warrant  was  signed 
for  the  committal  of  Freron.  TIlc 
police-officers,  according  to  order, 
came  to  seize  his  person.  What 
could  he  oppose  to  the  strong  arm 
of  the  law  r  Our  critic  imagmed  a 
violent  fit  of  the  gout ;  he  uttered 
cries  of  anguish,  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  move  a  finger  without 
suffering  tortures.  This  momentous 
affair  occurred  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
niar}',  1775;  in  a  journal  of  the 
16th,  we  find  the  following  notice: 
•The  quarrel  between  Freron  and 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  alias  the 
pamphleteer  Aliboron  and  Queen 
Cleopatra,  makes  a  great  noise  both 
at  court  and  in  the  city.  Monsieur 
TAbbd  de  Voisenon,  having,  at  the 
solicitation  of  some  friends  of  the 
former,  written  a  very  pathetic 
letter  to  M.  le  Due  dc  Duras,  gen- 
tleman of  the  chamber,  the  latter 
replied  to  the  abbe,  whom  he  highly 
esteemed,  that  it  was  the  only 
favour  he  believed  it  liis  duty  to 
refuse  him,  that  this  request  could 
be  panted  only  at  the  personal 
solicitation  of  Mademoiselle  Clairon.* 
Glorious  times  these,  truly,  when  a 
journalist,  a  man,  moreover,  pos- 
sessed of  more  than  one  title  to 
respect,  should  be  threatened  with 
imprisonment  for  expressing  an 
opmion  about  an  actress,  or,  what 
%vas  an  alternative  much  more  humi- 
liating, that  he  should  owe  liis  par- 
don to  the  actress  whom  he  Iiad 
offended.  Sooner  than  submit  to 
such  degradation,  Freron  declared 
that  he  would  suffer  a  thousand 
deaths.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
this  ridiculous  aflair  was  not  only 
debated  before  the  king,  but  was 
carried  to  the  feet  of  the  (jueen  also. 
Marie  Leczinska,  who  loved  to 
show  clemency,  ordered  that  Freron 
should  be  pardoned,  but  Mademoi- 
selle Clairon  would  not  abide  by 
the  queen's  decision ;  she  declared 
to  the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber 
that  if  S'reroii  were  not  punished, 
she  would  certainly  withdraw  from 


the  theatre.  Awful  was  the  com- 
motion. Mademoiselle  Clairon  de- 
manded an  audience  of  M.  le  Dae 
de  Choiseul,  prime  miniater,  which 
was  graciously  acceded.  '  Jiutice !' 
cried  she,  with  her  stage  accent,  as 
soon  as  the  minister  appeared. 
'Mademoiselle,'  replied  tlic  duke^ 
with  mock  gravity, '  we  both  of  ui 
perform  upon  a  great  stage;  but 
there  is  this  difference  between  m : 
that  you  can  choose  your  parts,  and 
you  have  only  to  show  yourself  to 
be  applauded ;  whilst  I,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, have  not  this  privilege,  and 
what  is  still  worse,  as  soon  as  I 
make  my  appearance  I  am  liissed ; 
let  me  do  my  best  or  my  worst,  it 
is  all  the  same;  I  am  criticised, 
ridiculed,  abused,  condemned,  jet 
for  all  that  I  remain  at  my  post. 
and  if  you  take  my  adyice  you  will 
do  the  same.  Let  us  then,  both  of 
us,  sacrifice  our  private  resentments 
to  the  good  of  our  country,  and 
serve  it,  each  in  our  own  way,  to 
the  best  of  our  power.  And,  besides, 
the  queen  having  pardoned,  you 
can,  without  compromising^  your 
dignity,  imitate  her  majesty's  cle- 
mency.* 

In  a  journal  of  the  21st  of 
Februarv  we  read  as  folloAvs : — *  The 
queen  of  the  stage  has  held  a  meet- 
ing of  her  friends,  presided  over  by 
the  Due  de  Duras,  at  which  it  was 
determined  that  M.  do  Saint  Flo- 
rentin  should  bo  threatened  with  the 
immediate  desertion  of  the  entire 
troop  unless  speedyjustice  were  done 
to  the  modem  Melpomene  for  the 
insolence  of  Freron.  This  line  of 
conduct  has  greatly  disturbed  M.  de 
Saint  Florentin,  and  this  miubter 
has  written  to  the  queen,  stating 
that  the  affair  has  become  one  of  the 
vastest  importance ;  that  for  alensth 
of  time  matter  of  such  serious  im- 
port has  not  been  discussed  at 
court  (!)  that  in  fact  the  court  is 
divided  into  two  factions  on  the 
question,  and  that,  despite  his  pro- 
foimd  respect  for  the  commands  of 
her  Majesty,  he  much  fears  he  will 
be  compelled  to  obey  the  original 
orders  of  the  king.'  In  the  end* 
however,  Freron  was  saved  from 
imprisonment  by  a  combination  of 
three  circumstances,  viz.,  the  gout 
^\  hich  he  had  not,  the  clemency  of 
Marie  Leczinska.  but  chiefly  be* 
cause,  mirahilc  diciu.  Mademoiselle 
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Clairon  herself  was  sent  to  Fop 
TEv^ue ! 

In  the  annals  of  the  French  stage 
there  are  few  stories  more  supremeJy 
ridiculous  than  that  of  the  comedians 
in  ordinary  to  the  king,  who,  at  the 
moment  of  commencing  the  per- 
formance refused  to  play  oecansc  his 
Majesty  had  added  to  the  troop  an 
individual  whom  they  judged  un^ 
worthy  of  being  a  member  of  their 
aristocratic  body.  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  was  at  the  head  of  this  revolt 
also,  but  her  star  was  beginning  to 
pale  in  the  theatrical  firmament,  her 
crown  of  roses  was  begininff-to  show 
its  thorns.  On  this  occasion,  the 
pit,  exasperated  to  the  highest  point 
at  not  having  its  accustomed  enter- 
tainment, angrily  shouted  aloud  La 
Clairon  h  Vhopiial.  Her  fate  was 
sealed !  The  pit  of  a  theatre  is  for 
the  actors  the  Praetorian  guard. 
This  momentous  event  occurred  on 
the  15th  of  April,  1775  ;  on  the  ensu- 
ing day  the  papers  contained  the 
foUowing  announcement :  *  Astonish- 
ing fermentation  in  Paris !  A 
special  Privy  Council  lias  been  held 
at  the  house  of  M.  de  Sartines,  at 
which  it  was  determined  that  the 
culprits  in  the  late  theatrical  emeute 
should  be  sent  to  For  TEv^que. 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  receives  the 
visits  of  the  court  and  city.*  That 
very  day,  however,  she  went  to  For 
I'Ev^que  before  that  rascal  JF^reron, 
to  use  her  own  expression  to  the 
Intendant  of  Paris.  Next  morning 
Sophie  Arnould  related  the  story  of 
her  capture  in  almost  these  words  : 

*  Fretulon  was  in  the  height  and 
glory  of  her  receptions,  playing  the 
grand  lady  to  the  admiration  of  all, 
when  an  unannounced  visitor  made 
his  appearance,  in  the  shape  of  a 
police  officer,  who  very  uncere- 
moniouslv  desired  her  to  follow  him 
to  For  TEveque,  by  order  of  the 
king.  *  I  am  submissive  to  the  com- 
mands of  his  Majesty, 'said  she,  with 
her  usual  pompous    stage   accent; 

*  my  property,  my  person,  my  life 
are  in  his  hands ;  out  my  honour 
will  remain  intact,  for  even  the 
king    himself   cannot  touch    that.' 

*  Very  true.  Mademoiselle,*  replied 
the  alguazil,  *  for  where  there  is 
nothing  the  king  necessarily  loses 
his  rights.* 

At  For  I'Ev^que  Mademoiselle 
Clairon   found  not  a  cell,  but  an 


apartment,  which  her  friendB,  ijie 
Duchesses  of  Villeroy  and  de  Doras 
and  Madame  de  Sauvigny,  had  fur- 
nished for  her  with  great  magnifi- 
cence. We  read,  in  a  journal  of  the 
20th  of  April :  '  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  converts  into  a  triumph  a 
punishment  which  was  intended  as 
a  humihation.  A  crowd  of  carriages 
besiege  the  gates  of  the  prison ;  sne 
gives,  we  understand,  divine  sup- 
pers; in  short,  is  leading,  at  For 
I'Eveque,  a  life  of  princely  luxury.' 
This  method  of  imprisoning  ac- 
tresses was  not,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  very  cruel  one.  One  might  say 
they  kept  open  house,  for  there  they 
received  their  lovers  and  friends, 
and  supped  from  night  till  morning ; 
and  then,  as  the  finishing  stroke  to 
this  luxurious  captivity,  so  soon  as 
their  incarceration  became  a  little 
wearisome  there  was  always  to  be 
found  some  accommodating  physi- 
cian, who  would  seriously  aeciare 
that  their  lives  were  in  danger.  So 
it  was  in  this  instance,  for,  after 
a  week's  feasting,  Mademoiselle 
Clairon  was  authorised,  thanks  to 
the  certificate  of  the  jail  doctor,  to 
return  to  her  own  house,  where  she 
was  directed  to  consider  herself  a 
prisoner,  for  the  space  of  thirteen 
days  more. 

A  deputation  from  the  king  and 
the  gentlemen  of  the  chamber, 
shortly  afterwards  waited  upon  her, 
to  solicit  her  re-appearance  on  the 
stage  of  the  Comeoie  Fran9aise,  but 
she  had  still  at  heart  the  terrible 
words :  La  Clairon  a  VJiopital.  *  It 
is  not,'  she  said,  *the  king  who 
ought  to  solicit  my  re-appearance  at 
a  theatre  he  never  visits,— it  is  the 
public ;  I  await  the  orders  of  the 
public'  But  the  fickle  pubHo  had 
had  time,  during  the  short  absence 
of  its  former  sovereign,  to  choose 
another  queen :  it  chose  two,  in- 
deed— Mademoiselle  Dubois  and 
Mademoiselle  Raucourt — queens  of 
a  day,  it  is  true,  but  still  sufficiently 
regal  to  dethrone  the  ancient  one. 
Mademoiselle  Clairon,  dreading  for- 
getfulness  like  death,  no  longer  wil- 
Eng  to  appear  before  a  public  that 
had  adored  her  for  twenty  years 
only,  had  horses  put  to  her  carriage 
one  day,  and  took  her  departure 
from  Paris.  '  I  am  ill,*  she  said ;  '  I 
am  goinjg  to  consult  Tronchin  ;'  bat 
it  was  to  Yoltaire  she  went,  and  the 
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little  tlioatro  of  Ferney  ere  long 
ran^  "with  her  stentorian  accents. 

SLo  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
"winter,  and  found  winter  every- 
where :  in  her  deserted  house, 
among  her  forgetful  friends,  and  also 
among  her  scattered  lovers.  She 
resumed,  however,  her  former  train 
of  life,  but  the  grain  of  sadness  sown 
in  her  heart  had  germinated.  In 
vain  did  she  summon  the  ^lUe  of 
Parisian  society  to  her  exquisite 
petits  soujpcrs,  in  vain  did  she  re- 
ceive the  oaths  and  protestations  of 
M.  de  Valbelle,  and  lino  her  car- 
riage with  silk,  in  an  attempt  to  vie 
in  luxury  with  the  brilliant  Guimard. 
She  suuered  deeply,  for  she  had 
lost,  at  the  same  time,  both  her 
youth  and  her  glory ;  she  was  fated 
to  live,  from  henceforth,  upon  two 
tombs. 

We  will  pass  over  in  silence  that 
portion  of  our  heroine's  hfe  which 
she  spent  at  the  court  of  the  Mar- 
grave of  Anspach,  a  petty  German 
prince,  fashioned  upon  the  model  of 
Louis  XV.,  who  was  accustomed  to 
leave  to  his  mistresses  the  care  of 
his  dominions,  and  who  had  oilered 
her  his  heart  and  a  share  of  his 
palace.  Though  her  position  at  the 
Margrave's  court  was  an  equivocal 
one  enough,  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
during  her  sojourn  there  she  did  a 
great  deal  of  good :  debts,  old  and 
new,  were  gradually  liquidated, 
taxes  reduced,  agriculture  usefully 
protected,  and  the  city  of  Anspach 
adorned  with  a  monumental  foun- 
tain; while  the  Clairon  Hospital, 
one  of  her  last  gifts  to  the  commu- 
nity, put  the  crowning  grace  to  her 
numerous  benefactions,  and  ren- 
dered her  name  universally  beloved, 
by  the  poorer  classes  especially. 
Born  thirteen  years  before  the  Mar- 
grave, she  might  almost  have  been 
his  mother,  and  he,  indeed,  used  to 
give  her  this  title;  but  court  in- 
trigue was  brought  into  play  to  de- 
throne the  grey-haired  Egeria,  and, 
after  a  reign  of  seventeen  years,  she 

Quitted  tor  ever  the  scene  of  her 
iplomatic  labours,  an<l  returned, 
once  more,  to  Paris,  poorer,  by  a 
preat  deal,  than  when  she  had  left 
It.  The  illustrious  actress,  who 
formerly  had  a  coach  and  four,  and 
had  seen  all  Paris  at  her  feet,  now 
fell  into  the  extreme  of  poverty. 
But  such  is  ever  the  end  of  those 


charming  butterflies  which  shine 
only  in  the  mominff  of  life.  Made- 
moiselle Guimard,  ror  example,  who, 
in  the  spring  time  of  her  success, 
when  she  had  in  her  magnificent 
hotel  a  private  theatre  and  a  winter 
garden,  nad  refused  the  hand  of  a 
prince,  was  very  glad,  in  after  life, 
to  marry  her  dancing-marter.  Sophy 
Amould,  again,  after  having  spent 
her  early  years  in  almost  ones- 
ampled  luxury  and  profusion,  went, 
uncomplainingly,  wnen  her  winter 
had  set  in,  to  seek  shelter  and  a 
morsel  of  bread  at  the  hands  of  her 
hairdresser.  Mademoiselle  Clairon, 
who  had  lived  as  a  queen  and  a 
sultana,  who  never  deigned  to 
hold  a  needle  in  her  fingers,  and 
had  seen  all  the  ^rand  seigneurs  U 
an  entire  generation  humbly  kissinf 
the  dust  of  her  feet,  foundf  herself, 
at  the  ago  of  sixty-five,  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  mending,  with  her 
own  hands,  her  ragged  dresses,  of 
making  her  own  bed,  and  sweeping 
out  every  morning  the  dust  of^her 
poor  and  solitary  chamber.  Bat, 
ever  a  woman  of  strong  mind,  she 
bore  her  poverty  bravely ;  she 
turned  philosopher,  like  all  the  rest 
of  them,  in  those  days,  and,  when 
some  old  friend  or  acquaintance 
chanced  to  call,  she  would,  in  con- 
versation, live  all  her  bright  days 
o*er  again. 

By  degrees,  however,  she  met 
with  some  friends,  and  managed  to 
scrape  together  some  small  portion 
of  her  scattered  wealth.  A  worthy 
hourgeoiite  family  took  her  under  their 
protection,  and  a  few  rays  of  wintij 
simshine  illumined  her  declining 
years.  Entirely  engrossed  with  her 
philosophy,  she  wrote  much,  and 
more  than  one  of  her  works  is  worthy 
of  being  placed  beside  those  of  J.  J . 
Kousseau.  In  addition  to  her 
Memoires,  Mademoiselle  Clairon 
wrote  a  prodigious  number  of 
letters ;  the  Comte  de  Valbelle  had 
received  for  his  onn  share  alone  the 
enormous  quantity  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred. The  loss  of  this  correspon- 
dence is  much  to  be  regretted,  if 
we  may  judge  of  it  by  the  style  of 
the  small  number  of  fetters  which 
remain,  wherein  the  most  captious 
criticism  can  scarcely  discover  a 
fault,  either  as  re^jprds  expressioUt 
sensibility,  or  purity  of  style  and 
language. 
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Her  Mdmoires,  however,  have  had 
the  widest  circle  of  readers,  and  jet 
even  this  book,  which  was  given  to 
the  world  by  the  actress  as  a  faithful 
narrative  of  her  life,  is  far  from 
beine^  the  accurate  mirror  she  evi- 
dentlj  intended  the  public  to  sup- 
pose. Whether  through  delicacy,  or 
through  a  fear  of  speafing  the  whole 
truth,  she  has  concesded  many 
acts  of  her  life,  and  glided  hastily 
and  superficially  over  others.  What 
made  the  most  noise,  however,  in 
her  book  was  the  celebrated  history 
of  her  ghost.  She  relates  circum- 
stantialfy  in  her  Memoires  the 
various  malicious  pranks  played 
upon  her  for  some  years  by  the 
ghost  of  a  young  Breton,  whom 
she  had  pitilessfy  left  to  die  of 
love.  In  this  recital,  given  by 
our  authoress  to  the  world  with 
the  utmost  seriousness  and  good 
faith,  we  can  easily  recognise  the 
natural  effect  of  those  visions  which 
modern  physiology  has  so  clearly 
explained  and  accounted  for ;  and  as 
she  quoted  witnesses  at  the  same 
time,  we  doubt  not  that  her  friends 
had  humoured  her  weakness,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  pleasing  her, 
or  for  their  own  amusement.  She 
wrote,  moreover,  fifty  years  after 
the  event,  and  could  at  best  only 
translate  the  feeble  impressions  of 
an  irreflective  youth.  This  tale,  be- 
sides, would  not,  we  are  firmly  per- 
suaded, have  ever  seen  the  light  nad 
not  narratives  of  spirits  and  appa- 
ritions been  at  that  period  all  the 
rage  in  the  fashionable  circle  of 
Paris. 


An  actress  who  dies  a  devotee 
always  resembles  in  our  idea  a  boat- 
man pulling  lustily  toward  an  un- 
known shore,  upon  which  he  ever 
keeps  his  back  most  pertinaciously 
turned.  The  actress  rows  all  her 
life  among  shoals  and  quicksands, 
even  in  the  heyday  of  ner  youth 
nourishing  u  most  unaccoimtable 
and  petrel-like  love  of  storms  and 
tempests  ;  but  when  in  the  evening 
of  her  days  she  finds  that  her  poor 
frail  bark,  in  its  shattered  and  leaky 
condition  will  no  longer  sustain  her, 
but  is  ready  at  every  wave  to  sink 
and  leave  her  to  her  rate,  she  returns 
if  there  is  yet  time,  and  falls  a  kneel- 
ing supjpliant  on  the  shore.  But 
Mademoiselle  Clairon  had  another 
method  of  thinking;  she  did  not 
wish  to  die  a  devotee  on  the  plea 
that  she  dared  not  offer  to  ner 
Maker  a  heart  profaned  during  half- 
a- century  by  every  human  passion. 
One  day  a  priest  having  set  before 
her  the  example  of  Mary  Magdalen, 
she  replied  that  Mary  Magdalen 
had  repented  in  her  youth,  she  could 
still  sacrifice  at  the  foot  of  the  cross 
many  worldly  thoughts,  and  hopes, 
and  passions.  She  persisted  tneu 
in  dying  as  a  philosopher ;  believing 
in  Gnod  as  the  philosophers  did :  by 
the  mind  that  reasons  not  by  tlw 
heart  which  feels,  and  believes,  and 
loves.  How  true  it  is  that  'the 
world  by  wisdom  knows  not  God  !* 

She  died  on  the  11th  Pluviose,  in 
the  year  XI.  of  the  Republic  one  and 
indivisible,  in  the  parish  of  St« 
Thomas  Aquinas.  May  she  rest  m 
peace! 


APKllS    MOI. 

OH  !  earlier  shall  the  rose-buds  blow 
In  after  years — ^those  happier  years  ; 
And  children  weep,  when  we  lie  low. 
Far  fewer  tears — far  softer  tears. 

Oh !  true  shall  boyish  laughter  ring 
Like  tinkling  chimes— in  kinder  times  ; 

And  merrieri^all  the  maidens  sing. 
And  I  not  there — and  I  not  there ! 

lake  lightning  in  the  summer  night 
Their  mirth  shall  be— so  quick  and  free  ; 

But  oh !  the  flash  of  their  deUght 
I  shall  not  see — ^I  may  not  see. 

In  deeper  dream,  with  wider  range 

Those  eyes  shall  shine— but  not  on  mine ; 

And  oh !  imblest  by  worldly  change 

The  dead  must  rest — the  dead  snail  rest. 
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THE  SESSION  AND  THE  MINISTRY. 


THE  Session  of  1853  will  have  a 
very  distinct  character  in  our 
parliamentary  annals.  Some  ses- 
sions possess  no  marked  features 
whatever,  and  leave  a  vague  im- 

Eression  upon  the  memon^ ;  others 
avc  been  loud  and  exciting  while 
they  lasted,  but  have  lefl  little  or 
no  results  behind  them;  others, 
aeain,  stood  out  as  eras  in  history, 
lixe  that  of  the  Eeform  Bill  or  of 
Corn-Law  Repeal,  and  wear  a  dra- 
matic and  almost  romantic  aspect, 
such  as  that  memorable  year  when 
Peel  fell  from  power,  like  a  great 
captain  after  a  great  victory.  Tlio 
session  which  has  just  closed  will 
not  be  famous  for  fiery  debates  or 
close  divisions,  neither  can  it  rank 
with  those  periods  of  peaceful  revo- 
lution, which  mark  from  time  to 
time  the  course  of  our  constitutional 
government.  Yet  it  will  have  a 
EistoTy,  and,  we  may  add,  a  hero,  of 
its  own.  Its  history  will  record  an 
extraordinary  amount  of  good  work 
well  done,  and  the  hero  of  the  tale 
will  undoubtedly  be  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  last,  and  indeed  the  onlv  great 
political  conflict  since  the  fall  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  was  the  struggle  of 
December,  1852.  None  who  were 
present  will  ever  forget  the  excite- 
ment of  that  debate,  and  the  en- 
counter between  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exche(]uer  and  his  successor 
which  closed  it;  the  one  so  despe- 
rate, the  other  so  commanding;  the 
one  dying  so  game  upon  the  Trea- 
sury bench,  the  other  so  strong  in 
the  confidence  of  victory.  As  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  the  champion  of  the 
victorious  party  upon  that  occasion, 
80,  as  the  author  of  the  Budget  of 
1853,  has  he  been  the  foremost 
figure  in  this  year*s  House  of  Com- 
mons. Although  others  have  played 
their  parts  well,  no  one  has  con- 
tributed so  much  as  he  has  done  to 
the  success  of  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Government.  About  the  reality  of 
that  success  there  can  hardly  be 
two  opinions.  For  ourselves,  we 
hold,  that  if  the  Ministry  were  not 
to  survive  another  year,  it  would 
have  amply  justified  its  formation, 
by  the  services  which  it  has  already 
rendered  to  the  country.  Its  origin 
and  its  progress  have  been  equally 


remarkable  —  the  latter  unprece- 
dented in  the  history  of  politics. 
A  'coalition'  government,  it  had 
the  misfortune  of  a  bad  name  to 
begin  with— a  name  associated  in 
English  minds  with  want  of  prin- 
ciple and  want  of  permanence,  with 
factiousness  and  failure  —  a  name 
ready-made  to  point  the  sneer  of 
every  scribbler  in  Opposition  news- 
papers, of  eveiy  ranter  on  Opposi- 
tion benches.  That  disadvantage, 
w^hich  is  as  embarrassing^  to  a  go- 
vernment as  to  an  individual,  it  has 
already  outUved.  We  now  hardly 
meet  with  the  word  '  coalition,' 
even  in  the  columns  of  the  JSerali. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  thrown  away  the 
pointless  weapon,  and  even  Colonel 
8ibthorp  has  not  picked  it  out  of 
the  dirt.  But  the  Aberdeen  Go- 
vernment has  outgrown  the  wodc* 
ness  of  its  birth  as  well  as  the 
calamity  of  its  baptism,  and  hsi 
attained  to  a  degree  of  health 
and  strength  surprising  to  firiend 
and  foe.  Starting  with  no  part^ 
that  it  could  call  its  own,  it 
has  carried  great  measures  with  a 
high  hand,  and  by  majorities  in 
both  Houses  almost  equal  to  those 
wielded  by  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  Com* 
posed  of  heterogeneous  materials 
derived  from  different  regions  of 
the  political  world,  it  has  rivalled  in 
vigour  that  compact  adminifltratioo 
which,  in  1841,  passed  over  as  one 
body  from  the  Opposition  to  the 
Treasury  bench.  JCVav,  it  seems  to 
have  gained  strength  from  the  indi- 
viduality of  its  members,  like  the 
faggot  in  the  fable ;  let  us  say,  like 
the  '  bundle  of  sticks,'  for  we  defy 
the  joke  of  a  gay  weekly  contem- 
porary, well-known  to  our  dub- 
room  and  May-Fair  readers,  whose 
political  badinage  reminds  us  more 
of  the  pleasant  small-talk  at  Mr, 
ConingsOys  table,  than  of  that 
vulgar  tongue  generally  employed 
by  the  Press,  as  being  more  easily 
'  understanded  of  the  people.' 

But  if  the  growth  and  progress  of 
the  Grovemment  has  been  rapid  and 
remarkable,  equally  so  has  been  the 
decay  and  dissolution  of  the  Derby  ite 
party.  The  compact  array  on  wnich 
Lord  Derby  reckoned  last  De- 
cember, as  about  to  follow  him  into 
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Opposition,  has  dwindled  to  a  num- 
ber diflScult  to  estimate,  but  cer- 
tainly far  below  that  of  which  he 
then  boasted  himself  the  leader. 
Nothing  can  be  more  curious  than 
a  comparison  of  the  two  divisions  of 
the  16th  of  December  and  the  2ud 
of  Ma^,  which  decided  the  fate  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  and  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Budget,  respectively,  the  one  being 
rejected  by  a  majority  of  19,  the 
other  adopted  by  a  majority  of  71. 
Of  those  who  voted  with  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli upon  the  former  occasion,  64 
did  not  vote  with  him  upon  the 
latter,  while  of  these  no  fewer  than 
47  supported  by  their  votes  the 
financial  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  conduct  of  these  gentlemen  is 
very  intelligible.  In  December, 
they  supported  a  Gt)vemment  re- 
commended to  them  at  least  by  the 
traditions  of  party,  while  they 
doubted  or  disbelieved  in  the  possi- 
bility of  a  better,  or  perhaps  of  any 
other,  being  found  to  succeed  it. 
In  May,  they  supported  a  Grovem- 
ment  which  had  not  existed  a  few 
months  before  in  any  definite  shape, 
but  which  since  that  time  had  proved 
itself  fitted  for  the  occasion,  able  to 
do  the  nation's  work  well,  and  worthy 
of  their  confidence,  while  the  Mi- 
nistry which  thev  had  endeavoured 
to  maintain  in  December  was  not 
only  dead  and  gone,  but  so  dis- 
credited and  disorganized  as  to  make 
many  of  its  former  friends  little 
anxious  for  its  resurrection.  Many 
things  have  contributed  to  that  dis- 
credit,— the  breakdown  of  the  Dis- 
raeli Budget,  the  lamentable  dis- 
closures at  the  Admiralty  and  else- 
where— the  very  contrast  of  the 
present  Administration.  Men  see 
clearly  now,  as  they  look  back,  that 
in  spite  of  the  estimable  character 
of  some  of  its  members  (let  us  men- 
tion with  respect  the  name  of  Mr. 
Walpole),  and  the  genius  of  the 
leaders  in  either  House,  the  Derby 
Government  was  feeble  in  capacity, 
without  a  trustworthy  policy,  and 
terribly  wanting  in  true  patriotism, 
because  driven  by  the  temptations 
of  a  false  position,  itself  the  conse- 
quence of  former  political  sins,  to 
struggle  by  unworthy  means  for 
mere  existence.  The  disorganiza- 
tion of  that  official  body  is  equally 
evident.  It  has  betrayed  itself  by 
many   incidents,    in    and    out   of 
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Parliament,  by  many  a  division- 
list,  by  many  a  speech,  and  by 
many  a  silence. 

The  adverse  vote  or  absence  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Stanley  on 
more  than  one  occasion  when  bigotry 
and  dulness  demanded  the  aid  of 
genius, — ^the  hand  which  the  formw 
gallantly  stretched  out  to  Mr. 
Keogh,  in  a  way  as  creditable  to 
himself  as  it  must  have  been  pro- 
voking to  those  who  sought  to 
blacken  the  politician  with  whom 
they  had  coquetted,  the  liberal- 
minded  pamphlet  on  church-rates 
courageously  put  forth  by  the  other, 
—the  desertion  and  revenge  of 
angry  Derbyites  who  stayed  away 
from  the  India  Bill  division, — the 
disavowal  by  Lord  Derby  and  Lord 
Hardwicke  of  their  Chancellor  of  the 
Exche<]^uer'8  projected  tax  upon 
successions, — these  are  amonj?  the 
signs  and  tokens  to  which  we  iQlude. 
But  indeed  they  are  sufficiently 
visible  everywhere,  in  every  society, 
in  every  club,  most  of  all  on  tne 
front  Opposition  bench.  There  may 
be  seen,  not '  side  by  side,'  but  at  a 
respectful  distance,  'the  mighty 
chieftains'  of  the  Opposition, — tlie 
bold  Baronet,    who   m  these    de« 

fenerate  days  represents  the  '  bold 
arons*  of  better  times,  and  the  *  gen« 
tleman  of  the  press'  (or  The  Preu)^ 
representing  himself,  and  a  certain 
number  of  the  younger  or  hotter 
spirits  on  that  side  of  the  House. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  once  fond  of  writ- 
ing about  the  '  Venetian'  constitu- 
tion  of  England.  We  wonder  whe- 
ther a  new  parallel  between  the 
habits  of  the  two  States  has  ever 
struck  him  of  late,  drawn  from  the 
peculiarity  of  his  own  position.  Haa 
ne  ever  read  of  a  gallant  Condotiierep 
suspected  and  mistrusted  by  the 
'gi^ve  and  reverend  signers/ 
whose  battles  he  had  fought  P  '  We 
have  had  quite  enough  of  your  men 
of  genius,  said  one  of  the  'country 
party,'  the  other  day.  It  is  impos- 
sible not  to  contrast  with  the  dis- 
organization of  the  late  Ministrr 
the  excellent  understanding  which 
seems  to  prevail  among  the  members 
of  the  present  one.  They  have 
proved  that,  so  long  as  personal  pre- 
tensions and  jealousies  are  kept  in 
check,  politicians  may  act  together 
in  doing  the  work  of  the  time  on 
which  they  are  agreed,  although  not 
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bound  by  the  ties  of  former  party 
association,  althon^b    difierinir    in 
their  habits  of  thou^t,  and  although 
there  may  be  questions  beyond  upon 
which  they  do  not  agree.     Several 
incidents  of  the  Session  have  marked 
the  good  feeling  existing  between 
these  once  rival  politicians,  and  have 
shown  how  well  they  understand 
the  terms  upon  which  alone  such  a 
combination  as  theirs  can  be  either 
useful  or  honourable.      Such  was 
liOrd  John  SusscU's   cordial    and 
generous  tribute  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  the  close  of  the  Income-tax  de- 
bate, his  only  answer  to  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli's taunt  about '  the  subordinate 
of  a  subordinate  of  Sir  Hobert  Peel,' 
and  of  a  piece  with  the  true  pa- 
triotism of  his  conduct  throughout. 
Such  was  the  frank  avowal  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  difference  of  sentiment 
from  the  leader  of  the  House   of 
Commons  with  respect  to  the  Eoman 
Catholic  Church,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  resignation  of  the  Boman  Ca- 
tholic ofiicials.    It  must  indeed  be 
admitted    that  the    union    of  the 
Ministry  has  not  been  tried  by  the 
strain  of  those  great  and  weighty 
questions    which    bind    the    most 
closely  or  divide  the  most  widely  the 
minds  of  men, — the    questions  of 
organic  change  in  Church  or  State, 
the  relations  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity, 
of  the  Establishment  and  Dissent,  of 
the  enfranchised  and  excluded  classes. 
How  far  the  Aberdeen  Cabinet 
could  agree  in   deahng  with  such 
subjects,  or  in  what  sense,  more  or 
less  popular,  more  or  less  progres- 
sive, such  agreement  would  be  at- 
tained, we  will  not   now  in(]uire. 
The  system  of  open  questions  is,  of 
course,  an  expecient  suited  only  to 
proposals  of  an  isolated  character, 
or  not  yet  ripe  for  decision,  such  as 
the  Ballot  and  the  Church-rate  mo- 
tions of  this  year.     But,  although 
Parliamentary  reform  has  been  nut 
off,  and  English  Church  reform  nas 
not  disturbed  the  harmony  of  public 
men,  and  the  status  quo  of  the  Irish 
Church  is  preserved,  yet,  in  other 
directions,  a  vast  deal  of  work  has 
been  done.    Taxation  and  finance 
have  been  the  great  subjects  of  the 
Session.    A  Budget  of  unexampled 
magnitude     and    importance     has 
gained  a  large  support  in  Parlia- 
ment,   and    a    yet   larger   in   the 
country,  and  has  been  carried  in 


almost  all  its  parts,  in  the  teeth  of  a 
protracted  though  not  povrerful  Op- 
position.   There  never  was  a  more 
genuine  success  than  that  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's   financial    scheme,    be- 
cause  there   never    was   one    less 
owing   to  the  mere    influences   of 
party.    Instead  of  findin^^  a  party 
eaj^er  to  support  any  proposal  they 
might  make,  the  Government  had 
to  create  a  majority,  by  its  own  ex- 
ertions.   We  do  not  mean  to  imply 
that  the  political  combinations  of 
this  year  bear  much  appearance  of 
permanence,  but,  for   the  present, 
the  Ministry  has  certainly  made  its 
party  by  its  policy,  and  mainly  by 
the  financial  policy  of  its  Chancellor 
of    the    Exchequer.        His     great 
achievement  has  been  the  Snccea- 
sion-tax,  a  measure  of  historical  im- 
portance, closely  connected  with  the 
whole  course  oi  our  recent  commer- 
cial legislation,  and  very  significant 
of  the  present  relation  oetween  the 
two  great  classes,  which  now  share 
and    struggle    for   political    power 
among  us, — the  old  interest  of  feu- 
dalism and  land,  the  new  interest  of 
trade   and  manufacture.     Nothing 
can  be  more  interesting  than  to  ob- 
serve the  manner  in  which  these 
contests  have   been   hitherto   con- 
ducted and  terminated.     Nothing 
can  be  more  hopeful  for  the  future 
fortunes  of  England.    The  commer- 
cial class,  with  us,  has  always,  in- 
deed, been  the  aggressor,  because, 
as  the  younger  and  rising  body,  it 
has  naturally  fought  its  way  towards 
equality  of  power  and  privdege  with 
the  ancient  territorial  interest,  which 
once  occupiedalmost  the  wholereeion 
of  the  Constitution.  But  these  victo- 
ries have  never  degenerated  into  the 
dangerous  triumphs  of  class  oyer 
class,  which  less  fortunate  times  and 
countries  have  so  oflen  seen.     The 
aggressors  have  always  been  aided 
and  welcomed  by  a  strong  party  in 
what  may  be  called  the  conquered 
territory,  and  the  very  struggle  itself 
has  formed  new  ties  lietween  the  con- 
tending interests.    Thus  the  Befbnn 
Bill  was  a  political  victory  gained  by 
the  commercial  class,  with  the  aid 
of  popular  excitement  from  below, 
but  also  by  the  alliance  of  the  Whig 
aristocracy  from  above.    The  repeu 
of  the  Corn-Laws  was  a  greattriumph 
of  trade  over  a  commercial  system 
established  for  the  supposed  aa?a]i- 
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tage  of  the  land,  but  it  was  gained 
not  merely  by  the  concurrence  or 
submission  of  that  section  of  the 
aristocracy  which  had  adopted  the 
cause  of  reform,  but  actually  under 
the  leadership  of  that  statesman  who 
had  headed  tne  '  Country'  and  Con- 
servative party  itself.  The  termina- 
tion of  a  fiscal  exemption  enjoyed  by 
the  territorial  interest,  by  the  ex- 
tension of  the  tax  upon  successions 
to  the  land,  has  come  about  in  a 
manner  precisely  similar.  The  com- 
bination of  parties  which  has  carried 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Succession-tax  in 
1853,  is  identical  with  that  which  re- 
pealed the  Corn-Laws  in  1846,  the 
only  difference  being  that  statesmen 
who  acted  together  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  two  Houses  on  that 
occasion,  now  act  together  as  col- 
leagues in  the  same  Ministry.  But 
the  Opposition  now,  as  then,  con- 
sisted of  the  'Country  Party,'  though 
deserted  to  a  greater  degree  by  their 
best  men,  and  worse  officered  than 
before,  wliile  the  majority  was  made 
up  of  the  Radical  and  Commercial 
representatives,  the  Whigs,  and  a 
section  of  *  Conservatives,*  including 
large  numbers  of  that  landed  no- 
blesse, titled  and  untitled,  who  thus 
wisely  joined  in  laying  the  burden  of 
the  new  tax  upon  their  own  shoul- 
ders. How  characteristic  the  whole 
proceeding  is  of  English  society 
and  Enghsh  politics !  No  mere 
triumph  of  Plebeian  over  Patrician, 
or  of  Trade  over  Land  ;  no  insolent 
victory  of  the  ISew,  no  humihation 
of  the  Old.  The  author  of  the  mea- 
sure is  a  man,  sprung  like  Peel, 
from  the  ranks  of  commerce, 
adopted  by  the  ancient  governing 
class ;  the  head  of  the  Ministry 
which  carried  it,  is  a  noble  who 
rebukes  the  petulance  of  some  of  his 
brethren,  and  tells  them  plainly  that 

*  they  seem  disposed  to  act  on  the 
principle  which  actuated  the  *  bold 
oarons'  of  old, — that  of  feudal  ex- 
emption from  burdens  borne  by  the 
rest  of  the  community,*  and  that 

*  the  object  of  the  present  measure 
is  to  extend  to  them  a  system  of 
taxation  applicable  to  their  fellow 
subjects.*  Certainly,  if  sharp  and 
settled  distinctions  between  class 
and  class  have  their  charm  and 
their  blessing,  as  they  undoubtedly 
have,  especially  in  calm  and  sta- 
tionary times,  our  shiiling  system 


of  complexity  and  oompromiBe  is  &r 
more  lavourable  to  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  political  questions  in 
an  age  of  turmoil  and  change.  Suoh 
an  age  has  evils  enough  of  its  own 
in  tne  very  attitudes  of  aggression 
and  self-defence;  which  different 
classes  assume,  in  false  pride  and 
exclusiveness  on  one  side,  in  vulgar 
insolence  or  imitation  on  the  other ; 
in  that  mutual  jealousy  and  estrange* 
ment  which  imderlies  even  political 
combinations.  But  if  there  must 
be  such  a  struggle,  it  cannot  well 
be  more  safely  and  hopefully  con- 
ducted than  in  our  own  country  and 
times.  *  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
world  will  yet  regain  some  of  the 
better  feelings  of  an  earlier  age, 
along  with  that  greater  individual 
freedom  and  socitJ  justice,  the  crav- 
ing for  which  goes  far  to  justify  the 
restlessness  of  our  own. 

But  we  must  turn  from  the  more 
remote  reflections  which  legislation 
so  characteristic  of  the  present  state 
of  parties  and  classes  amongst  us 
not  unnaturally  suggests,  to  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  measure  itself. 
The  tax  upon  successions  having 
secured  the  wise  acquiescence  of 
Licome-tax  reformers,  that  great 
impost  has  been  renewed  for  seven 
years  (a  feat  which,  before  Mr. 
Gladstone  made  his  great  speech^ 
we  should  have  pronounced  mipos- 
sible),  and,  under  many  difficulties, 
in  the  teeth  of  bitter  opposition,  ex- 
tended to  L-eland.  The  finances 
thus  placed  upon  a  most  stable  and 
powerful  footing,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  been  able  to  ac- 
complish all  those  fiscal  remissions 
and  reforms  which  he  had  condition- 
ally promised.  The  Tea  duties  have 
been  lowered  to  1*.  in  the  pound, 
and  a  foundation  thus  laid  for  that 
extended  commerce  with  China 
which  the  strange  events  now  going 
on  in  that  empire  seem  to  fore- 
shadow. The  stamps  have  been  re- 
duced ;  the  Assessed  Taxes  reduced 
and  improved.  The  taxes  upon  Soap 
and  Advertisements  have  been 
abolished ;  and  the  tariff  in  general 
has  been  revised,  the  changes  includ- 
ing a  reduction  of  duty  upon  many 
articles  of  food  which  enter  largely 
into  the  comforts  and  necessaries  of 
the  people.  So  much  for  this  great 
financial  scheme,  which  has  been 
carried  through  with  a  patient  and 
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sustained  ability  equal  to  that  whieli 
conceived  it. 

The  second  preat  work  of  the  ses- 
sion, the  renewal  of  the  government 
of  India,  is  to  us,  we  must  confess,  a 
far  less  satisfactory  piece  of  legisla- 
tion than  that  which  wo  have  been 
describing.  The  Bill  has  been  car- 
ried with  an  ease  which  proves  the 
strength  of  the  Grovemment,  but  it 
does  not  owe  its  success  to  tho 
courage  or  wisdom  of  its  provisions. 
Having  expressed  so  recently  our 
opinion  of  the  measure,  we  will  only 
repeat  here  that  it  leaves  the  Indian 
question  unsettled,  which  is  at  least 
some  consolation  for  Indian  re- 
formers, whilst  the  opposition  wliich 
it  provoked  and  dosen^ed  has  had 
the  good  effect  of  rousing  public 
attention  to  a  j^at  subject  upon 
which  public  opmion  is  miseraoly 
uninformed.  At  all  events,  de- 
mands for  peace,  and  the  works 
of  peace,  are  likely  to  be  more 
strenuously  pressed  than  heretofore 
upon  the  rulers  of  India.  We  can- 
not quit  this  subject  without  calling 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the 
masterly  pami)hlet  of  Mr.  Cobden 
on  the  Burmese  war — a  war  which 
appears  to  us  to  have  been  one  of  tho 
most  unnecessary  contests  in  which 
the  Indian  Government  ever  en- 
gaged. 

In  the  other  departments  of  Go- 
vernment a  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  tho  strong  hands  in 
which  almost  all  of  them  are  placed. 
Sir  James  Graliam  has  carried  into 
law  the  recommendations  of  the 
Naval  Commission  for  manning  the 
fleet,  has  cdtablished  a  system  of 
cx)a8t;  volunteers,  and  has  maintained 
his  reputation  as  an  administrator  in 
that  cfepartment  which  has  not,  for 
many  years,  engaged  tho  interest 
or  excited  the  just  pride  of  the 
nation  to  such  a  degree  as  at  the 
present  moment. 

Mr.  Cardwell  has,  in  an  unpre- 
tending but  efleotual  manner,  re- 
lieved the  shipping  interest  of  those 
grievances  with  respect  to  pilotage, 
light  dues,  &c.,  al>out  which  Mr. 
Disraeli  made  such  n  flourish  of 
trumpets  in  his  financial  stiitement. 
The  free  admission  of  foreign  sea- 
men to  employment  in  British  ships 
is  remarkable,'  as  tho  finishing  blow 
to  tiio  old  mercantile  system. 


In  law  reform  less  perhaps  has 
been  accomplished  than  the  publio 
had  a  right  to  expect.  Bat  the 
Charitable  Trusts  Act  is  a  great 
achievement,  and  must  gladden 
the  heart  of  every  one  who  has  ever 
thought  of  the  provoking  abuses 
which  have  long  shackled  or  buried 
those  widely-distributed  funds,  and 
of  the  wearisome  and  almost  hope- 
less crusade  against  them  bej^in 
years  ago  by  the  heroism  of  !Ix>rd 
Brougham.  We  may  hope  that  those 
foundations,  when  once  set  free  from 
obsolete  obligations,  and  economi- 
cally administered,  will  aid  in  sap- 
plying  means,  so  hardly  obtained  on 
a  suiiicient  scale,  for  the  great  work 
of  national  education.  Lord  John 
Bussell's  bill  upon  that  subject^ 
which  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, has  been  postponed  m>m  sheer 
necessity.  'Whether  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1854  will  leave  room  for  any 
other  great  subject  next  year  may  be 
doubted ;  but  certainly  the  present 
Government  is  likely  to  conciliate 
both  the  Church  and  tho  Dissenters 
to  an  unusual  degree,  and  so  ought 
to  use  its  advantages  by  making 
education  a  leading  object  in  its 
future  policy. 

The  principal  subjects  with  which 
the  Colonial  Office  nas  had  to  deal 
have  been  the  Constitution  of 
Jamaica,  the  Canada  Clerg^y  He- 
serves,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Home  Department,  that  of  Se- 
condary^ Punishments.  Tho  ques- 
tion of^  ecclesiastical  endowments  in 
Canada  is  so  closely  connected  in 
many  minds  with  similar  questions  at 
home,  and  so  muchalarmliasbeen  felt 
lest  principles  admitted  there  should 
bo  imported  here,  that  it  seemed 
doubtful  whether  the  British  Par- 
liament would  consent  to  leare  the 
right  and  responsibility  of  decision 
in  this,  as  in  other  domestic  matters, 
to  tho  colony  itself.  It  is  well  that 
we  have  had  a  Grovemment  able  and 
willing  to  induce  the  t^'o  Houses  to 
t«ke  that  wise  course — advice  in  whidi 
men  like  Sir  William  Molesworth 
and  3Lr.  Gladstone  conscientiously 
concurred,  however  much  they  might 
difler  in  the  disposal  of  the  I&serres 
if  tbey  sat  in  the  Parliament  of 
Canada. 

The  almost  entire  abolition  of 
transportation  was  another  mxtk 
waiting  to  be  done,  which  the  pre* 
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sent  Government  has  accomplished. 
It  implies,  no  doubt,  a  great  and 
critical  change  in  the  disposal  of  our 
criminals;  and  some  part  of  the  new 
system,  such  as  the  domestic  ticket- 
of-leave  plan,  must  be  regarded  as  a 
doubtful  experiment.     Yet,  what- 
ever may  be  our  embarrassment  in 
finding  a  substitute  for  transporta- 
tion, we  plainly  had  no  rignt  to 
sacrifice  the  interests,  or  even  the 
feelings,  of  the  colonists  to  our  own ; 
and  the  verv  increased  difficulty  of 
the  cure  of  crime  may  make   us 
more  earnest  in  its  prevention.   The 
'simple  rule,  t^e  ffood  old  plan' of  Go- 
yemment  in  deiuing  with  offenders 
was,  '  Hang^them ;    since  then,  it 
has  been  'Transport    them;*    just 
as    the    idle    or    ignorant    school- 
master  prefers   the    rod    or    the 
black-hole    to    the    trouble    of   a 
more  enlightened  discipline.     But 
the   State  will  assume  one  of  its 
highest  offices  if  it  undertakes  to 
watch  and  check    the    growth    of 
youthful  crime,  a  difficult  problem, 
out  one  which  the  labours  of  zealous 
men  have  fortunately,  at  this  very 
moment*  gone  far  to  resolve. 

The  abolition  of  transportation  is 
not  the  only  labour  which  the  youth- 
ful Hercules  of  the  Home  Office  has 
performed.    That  personage,  who  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  is  as  much  a 
mythical  character  as  any  hero  of 
antiquity  or  paladin  of  romance, 
after  a  long  lite  of  knight-errantry 
in  foreign  parts,  has  turned  his  arms 
with   undiminished  vigour  against 
the  hydras  and  chimeras  of  society 
at  home.     Seriously,  Lord  Palmer- 
stOQ,  with  his  enterprising  spirit  and 
good-humoured  obstinacy,  was  just 
the  man  to  assault  successfully  such 
social  nuisances  as  betting  houses, 
metropolitan   burials,   and   smoke ; 
but  his  heaviest  task  must  have  been 
that  of  completing  the  organization 
of  the  militia.     It  is  impossible  not 
to  admire  the  energy  and  love  of 
work  which  carries  a  man  long  used 
to  the    more    exciting    sphere    of 
foreign  affairs  through  the  dull  drud- 
gery of  the  Home  Office — the  dreary 
deputations,  the  perpetual  vestry- 
men,   and    country   squires.      Mr. 
Fitzroy  has  shown  himself  worthy 
of  his  chief  in  his  crusade  against 
the  cabs,  just  one  of  those  useful, 
troublesome  tasks  which  public  men 
in  this  land  of  laisser  faire,  are  shy 


of  undertaking,  and  which  the 
Economist  actually  condemns  as  a 
gross  violation  of"  the  principles  of 
free  trade. 

The  most  important  Irish  question 
besides  the  budget  which  has  been 
before  Parliament  is  that  of  the  re- 
lations between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Ireland.    A  series  of  bills  upon 
that  subject,  prepared  by  Mr.  Napier, 
and  adopted  by  the  Government, 
after  discussion  and  modification  in 
a  very  laborious  select  committee, 
were  carried  throueh  the  Commons. 
They  are  intended,    so  far  as  the 
legislation  they  contain  is  new,  to 
provide  some  remedy  for  admitted 
evils,  which  continue  to  supply  a 
fund  for  mischievous  agitation.  Mr. 
Napier,  sitting  upon  that  side  of  the 
House     where     landlordism     and 
tenant  right,  orangeism  and  ultra- 
montanism  are  so  strantrely  jumbled 
together ;  where  Sir  William  Ver- 
ner  elbows  Mr.  Duffy,    and   Mr. 
Spooner  fraternizes  with  Mr.  Lucas, 
possessed  advantages  in  dealing  with 
his  infiammatory  subject  which  no 
one  upon  the  other  benches  could 
have  enjoyed.    He  was  able  to  keep 
his  hot  landlord  friends  tolerably 
cool,  while  his  neighbours  of  the 
brigade  were  more  gracious  to  a 
Derbyite  than  they  would  have  been 
to  a  member  of  the  Government. 
He,  as  well    as  the    Government 
itself,  deserves  great  credit  for  an 
able  and  liberal  attempt  to  settle  a 
dangerous  question.    But  the  bills 
reached  the  Lords  too  late  for  effec- 
tive discussion,  and  indeed  provoked 
there   an  outbreak  of  landlordism 
which  makes  their  future  success 
very  doubtful. 

W  ith  respect  to  foreign  affairs  we 
will  only  say  that  if  the  angry 
language  which  we  have  heard  used 
by  the  friends  of  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  Lord  Palmerston  represented 
any  real  division  in  the  Cabinet, 
such  difference  has  not  betrayed 
itself  in  Parliament.  The  policy  of 
the  Government  has  secured  a  close 
and  cordial  union  with  France,  has 
gained  —  what  could  hardly  have 
been  expected — the  co-operation  of 
Austria,  and  seems  to  have  saved 
Turkey  from  humiliation  without  a 
war,  while  our  preparations  for  that 
terrible  alternative  have  been  of  the 
most  imposing  kind.  Ministers  have 
declared  their  intention  of  insisting 
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upon  the  immediate  evacuation  of 
the  Dauubian  provinces  bv  the  Kus- 
sian  armies ;  and  Lord  I^almerston 
closed  the  session  by  an  assertion  of 
his  confident  belief  that  such  would 
be  the  case. 

We  have  said  enoujjh  to  show 
that  the  session  of  1853  has  been 
peculiarly  a  session  of  work,  and  of 
work  mainly  done  by  Government. 
The  most  important  private  enter- 
prises were  Lord  Blandford's  Epis- 
copal and  Capitular  Estates  Bill, 
wnich  was  postponed,  and  Mr.  Mil- 
ner  Gibson's  renewed  attempt  to 
reform  the  system  of  county  taxa- 
tion and  administration;  another 
herculean  labour  which  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  gallantly  undertaken. 
The  work  has  been  accompanied 
with  a  vast  deal  of  talk,  but  there 
have  been  fewer  remarkable  speeches 
than  usual.  Since  the  'coalition' 
topic  has  broken  down,  and  Sir  John 
Pakineton^has  assumed  the  leader- 
ship of  the  country  gentlemen,  Mr. 
Disraeli's  vocation  seems  to  be  gone. 
His  principal  objects  have  been,  to 
play  the  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Opposition,  and  to  avoid  committing 
himself  as  to  the  future.  Mr.  Mac- 
.  aulay  delighted  the  House,  contain- 
ing so  many  men  who  only  knew 
him  as  a  writer,  with  two  interesting 
and  vehement  essays,  one  upon  the 
history  of  the  judicial  element  in 
Parliament,  apropos  of  the  Judges 
.  Exclusion  Bill,  which  he  defeated  at 
.  its  last  stage ;  the  other  upon  the 
Government  of  India.  But,  next 
.  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  foremost 
figure  in  the  Parliamentary  melee 
.  lias  undoubtedly  been  that  of  John 
Bright.  Often  wanting  in  taste  and 
tact,  he  has  shown  himself  more  than 


ever  a  most  powerful  and  ready  de- 
bater; and,  evidently  g^rowing  out 
of  the  trammels  of  the  narrow  school 
in  which  he  was  bred,  he  has  raised 
and  improved  both  the  form  and 
substance  of  his  speeches,  and  has 
gained  considerable  influence  over  a 
large  and  varied  section  of  the  House 
of  Commons. 

Besides  public  committees  upon 
such  important  subjects  as  India, 
railway  legislation,  assurance  asso- 
ciations, criminal  and  destitute  chil- 
dren, the  Irrational  Gallery,  rural 
police,  &c.,  private  business  and 
election  petitions  have  consumed  a 
vast  deal  of  time  and  labour.  For 
some  days  in  the  height  of  the  ses- 
sion, some  forty  committees  filled 
all  the  rooms  along  the  corridors  of 
the  Palace,  and  occupied  CFen  the 
division  lobbies  of  the  House  Itself. 

The  mention  of  the  election  com- 
mittees, which  have  done  their  work 
so  thorougldy,  and  have  had  so  great 
an  influence  on  public  opinion,  re- 
minds us  of  that  promisca  reform  of 
the  representation  which  their  reve- 
lations have  rendered  more  than  ever 
imperative.  Many  may  doubt  whe- 
ther Lord  Aberdeen's  Ministry  will 
be  able  to  agree  upon  a  question  of 
so  organic  a  kind ;  Liberals  may  fear 
that  it  will  be  too  consen'ative.  Con- 
servatives, that  it  will  be  too  radical ; 
but  we  have  great  hopes  that  it  wiU 
be  of  such  a  stamp,  neither  timid 
nor  onesided,  as  shall  satisfy  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  coun- 
try, and  leave  Parliament  a  freer 
and  fitter  instrument  of  that  social 
imnrovement  which  ought  to  be  the 
ena  and  object  of  every  change  in 
our  representative  system. 
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F'  we  were  asked  wHat  was  at  pre- 
sent the  most  promising  quality 
for  a  popular  historian,  we  should 
say  a  talent  for  skilful  depreciation. 
We  forget  the  faults  of  our  great 
men  as  long  as  they  are  with  us, 
and  as  long  as  they  are  practically 
useful;  but,  when  they  are  dead, 
we  sum  up  their  characters  with 
more  cautious  equity,  and  take  care 
that  the  blemishes  are  not  forgotten. 
Incredulous  of  panegyric,  we  look 
upon  characters  painted  without 
faults  as  on  portraits  painted  with- 
out shadows.  All  men  have  faults ; 
they  are  incomplete,  or  at  least  they 
are  unreal,  witnout  them ;  and  this 
general  certainty  is  perpetually  pre- 
sent to  us  when  we  hear  of  superhu- 
man reputations.  To  distrust  all 
excessive  developments  of  charac- 
ter, to  interpret  the  men  and 
women  of  other  times  by  the 
moderate  temper  of  our  own, 
and  to  bring  their  lives  within  the 
moral  scope  and  comprehension  of 
general  readers,  is  the  first  necessity 
of  an  historian  who  expects  to  be 
believed.  If  possible  he  must  de- 
scribe them  as  they  really  were ;  at 
any  rate  he  must  describe  them  as 
human  beings, — with  lights  and  sha- 
dowslike  the  restof us.  If hecan  find 
their  real  faults,  that  is  the  best ;  if 
the  imdiscriminatin^  hero-worship 
of  their  contemporanes  has  left  him 
without  the  means  of  discovering  the 
real  faults,  he  must  make  up  the 
deficiency  with  a  judicious  colouring 
of  doubt,  suspicion,  and  insinuation. 
Accordingly,  while  there  is  much 
diligent  research  and  careful  criti- 
cism displayed  amon^  our  modem 
writers,  we  look  with  less  success 
among  them  for  a  recognition  of 
such  a  thing  as  human  nobleness,  or 


for  expressions  of  warm  admirations 
except  it  be  of  the  stray  good  actions 
of  some  generally  bad  person,  who 
requires  to  be  raised  rather  than  de- 
preciated. There  is  no  popular  de- 
mand for  such  feeling,  and  therefore 
we  do  not  find  it.  Intellectual  ine- 
qualities are  admitted  because  they 
cannot  be  denied ;  but,  morally,  the 
general  opinion  seems  to  be  that 
men  keep  tolerably  near  a  common 
standard,  of  which  the  lowest 
scarcely  falls  short,  and  which  the 
highest  but  slightly  exceeds.  In  the 
samt  of  the  nagiographer,  or  the 
hero  of  the  poet,  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  fault ;  the  saint  could  not 
sin,  the  hero  could  not  be  KtUe : 
their  natures  did  not  admit  of  such 
things,  and  therefore  they  were  free 
from  them.  The  same  method  of 
argument  appears  now  with  the  re- 
verse conclusion.  All  men  have 
faults,  and,  therefore,  saints  had 
and  heroes  had.  These  ideal  cha- 
racters have  no  existence  in  this 
practical  world ;  and  man  has,  in  all 
times  and  places,  been  much  what 
we  now  find  him. 

We  are  not  saying  that  this  tone 
of  thought  is  universal,  or  that  all 
who  show  it,  show  it  in  an  equal 
degree ;  but  with  writers  who  call 
themselves  moderate,  who  affect  to 
be  above  party  spirit,  and  to  take 
philosophical  views  of  things,  we 
can  foretell  the  estimate  whicn  they 
will  form  of  the  disputed  characters 
in  history,  with  as  much  certainty 
as  we  can  tell  what  Surius  or  the 
Benedictines  will  say  of  a  saint. 

The  methods  by  which  a  character, 
supposed  to  be  over-estimated,  is 
*  taken  down,'  vmt  with  the  powers 
of  the  writer.  The  first,  and  most 
difficult,  is  by  altering  the  perspec- 
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tivc  and  eliangin^  the  proportions. 
One  of  the  chief  boasts  of  modem 
historians  is  tlieir  scrupulousness 
and  accuracy  about  facts;  to  mis- 
state a  fact  w  here  the  writer  has  an 
opportunity  of  knowing!;  the  real  cir- 
cumstances of  it  is  a  serious  ofiTence, 
and  is  recojo^nised  on  all  sides  as 
bein^  so.  But  men  who  will  not 
say  anything  which  is  false,  are  less 
careful  to  say  the  whole  of  what  is 
true,  and  though  it  be  wrong  to 
misstate,  it  is  not  so  decidedly 
wrong  to  omit.  It  may  be  true  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  abso- 
lutely faultless  character.  In  all 
human  lives  there  may  be  found  de- 
tached actions,  momentary  y  ieldings 
to  strong  temptations,  which  will 
not  bear  scrutiny.  Perhaps  in  all 
men  there  may  be  some  permanently 
weak  side  on  which  they  are  liable 
to  surprise  ;  but  the  opinion  which 
we  are  to  form  of  such  men,  on  the 
whole,  depends  on  the  proportion 
which  the  unsound  bears  to  the 
sound ;  and  of  this,  of  course,  there 
may  be  every  degree.  Now  suppose 
the  faulty  part  forms  some  five  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  result,  and  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  vastly  prepon- 
derating goodness,  this  small  frac- 
tion has  been  overlooked,  or  par- 
doned, or  forgotten,  how  easy  it 
must  be  for  a  skilful  person,  writing 
long  after,  "s^lion  the  value  of  tho 
service  done  is  less  actively  appre- 
ciated, to  rake  the  live  faults  into 
light  again,  to  insist  upon  them,  to 
drag  them  into  prommence;  and 
treating  them  as  if  they  were  cha- 
racteristics, and  interj)reting  with 
them  whatever  is  obscure  in  the 
general  story,  to  fling  a  shadow  over 
the  whole  of'  it.  And  then,tliouuhno- 
thing  has  been  said  whichis  positively 
■untrue,  what  amount  of  truth  is 
there  likely  to  b<»  in  the  resulting 
estimate  ?  ^lacaulay's  character  of 
Cranmer  may  be  taken  as  the  most 
successful  instance  of  a  proceeding 
of  this  kind,  or  Dr.  Lingard's  of  the 
reformers  generally. 

Another  method,  requiring  less 
skill,  and  therefore  of  more  general 
cm])loyinent,  is  the  suggestion  of 
motives.  It  is  wrong  to  invent  a 
fact,  or  even  to  hazard  the  assertion 
of  a  fact,  without  definite  evidence  ; 
but,  with  bad  evidence  or  with  good, 
with  any  or  with  none,  wo  find  our 
historians  laying  down  the  reasons 


why  this  or  that  action  was 
done,  with  as  much  peremDto- 
riness,  and  certainty,  as  it  they  had 
shared  the  most  intimate  confidence 
of  the  performers.  Mr.  Tytler  and 
Miss  Strickland  are  as  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  springs  of 
action  in  Lord  Burleigh  and  Sir 
Francis  Walsingham  as  if  they  had 
been  present  at  the  dissection  of 
their  consciences. 

Again,  with  periods  in  which  party 
feeling  has  run  high,  there  is  no  dif- 
ficulty in  procuring  contemporary 
authority,  apparently  respectable,  iu 
proof  of  contradictory  conclusions. 
Calumnies,  which,  in  quiet  times, 
would  be  passed  over  with  con- 
tempt, are  caught  at  by  the  credu- 
lity of  better  natures,  when  rendered 
sensitive  by  political  or  theological 
animosity  ;  and  facts  on  either  side 
are  magnified  or  diminished,  are  as- 
serted or  denied,  not  from  any  care- 
ful examination  of  the  evidence  on 
which  they  rest,  but  because  each 
party  finds  it  impossible  to  believe 
its  own  side  less  than  excellent,  and 
its  opponents  less  than  infamous.  It 
is,  therefore,  extremely  difiicult, 
even  with  the  most  single-minded 
intention,  to  distinguish,  at  such 
times,  between  tho  true  and  the 
false ;  and  the  question  is  no  longer 
of  the  evidence  itself,  but  of  the  cha- 
racter of  those  by  whom  it  is  given. 

It  is  easy  to  see  therefore  how, 
by  a  dexterous  i)er8on,  the  same 
general  features  may  be  made  to 
wear  expressions  strangely  opposite, 
without  any  direct  or  ^vious  viola- 
tion of  truth.  The  party  historian, 
who  believes  his  own  side  and  dis- 
believes the  other,  inclines  the  scale 
by  the  mere  choice  of  his  witnesses, 
llie  moderate  philosopher,  diffident 
of  humanity,  but  not  despairing  of 
it,  strikes  the  balance  between  the 
opposing  evidences  ;  seeing  truth  on 
both  sides,  he  compassionates  and 
despises  the  blindness  with  which 
they  attack  and  malign  each  other ; 
ami,  pruning  off  all  extreme  state- 
ments, and  taming  down  all  extra- 
vagances, whether  of  hatred  or  of 
love,  he  brings  tho  actors  in  the 
great  life-drama  before  us,  so  bare 
of  characteristics,  that  the  species 
can  no  longer  be  rccognisea,  the 
eagle  looking  much  like  the  Tulture, 
and  the  wolf  like  the  hound.  And 
we  remark  another  carious  feature 
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in  modem  liiatories :  wherever  an 
action  can  bear  more  than  one  inter- 
pretation, the  benefit  of  the  doubt 
is  almost  nniformly  given  to  those 
who  are  generally  known  to  be  bad, 
and  refused  to  those  who  had  a 
better  right  to  ask  for  it.  Writer 
afler  writer  goes  on  rejDeating  that 
Elizabeth  murdered  the  Jesuits, 
when  they  know,  or  ought  to  know, 
that  no  Jesuit  was  ever  proceeded 
against,  except  as  a  conspirator  and 
a  traitor ;  but  her  conduct  admits  of 
being  represented  as  religious  perse- 
cution, and  they  catch  at  the  oppor- 
tunity. Dr.  ilobertson  thinks  it 
more  likely  that  the  English 
ministers  forged  the  documents 
which  implicated  the  Queen  of  Scots 
in  Babington's  conspiracy,  than  that 
she  herself,  whom  he  acknowledged 
to  have  been  a  murderer  and  an 
adulteress,  could  have  been  a  party 
to  it.  These  are  but  two  instances 
of  a  thousand,  and  we  bring  them 
forward  here  as  no  more  than  ex- 
amples of  a  particular  manner  of 
writing  history,  which,  for  the  last 
century,  has  been  generally  preva- 
lent, and  which  men  of  the  highest 
reputation  have  unhappily  sanc- 
tioned by  their  practice. 

The  actions  of  men  form  their 
characters ;    but    their    characters, 
again,  interpret  their  actions ;  and 
we  cannot  understand  history  unless 
we  consent  to  accept  the  impressions 
formed  of  character  by  such  contem- 
porary living  persons  as  were  com- 
petent to  wrm  an  opinion.     The 
mere  record  of  actions  will  for  ever 
lead  us  astray.     They  are  all  em- 
bedded, so  to  say,  in  a  series  of  cir- 
cumstances out  of  which  they  have 
arisen,  and  which  no  effort  of  ima- 
gination will  ever  thoroughly  repro- 
auce  ;  and  we  must  either  take  the 
,  impression  which  was  then  produced 
by  them,  or  give  up  history  in  des- 
pair.   Nor,  indeed,  if  human  nature 
be  no  more  than  what,  by  the  mo- 
dern spirit  of  depreciation,  it  is  made 
to  appear,  is  there  any  reason  why 
we   should  care  for  it.     If   there 
neither  is  nor  ever  has  been  any- 
thing in  mankind  which  it  is  possible 
heartilv  or  humbly  to  admire — if  we 
are  all  but  little  beings,  the  best  of  us 
-tainted  with  meanness,  or  only  ex- 
empt from  it  when  exempted  by  cir- 
cumstances from  temptation — surely 
the  story  of  our  doings  had  better  die 


with  onraelves.  It  is  not  weU  to 
morahse  over  our  infirmities,  and 
learn  to  content  ourselves  with  a 

Eetty  standard  because  it  has  never 
een  transcended.  We  had  better 
go  elsewhere  for  our  lessons  of  obe- 
dience— go  to  the  meaner  organiza- 
tions— the  flower,  the  bird,  or  the 
beast — ^and  learn  of  them,  who  never 
break  the  laws  of  their  being,  how 
better  to  fulfil  ours. 

What  we  have  said  is  intended  as 
an  introduction  to  a  subject  on 
which  it  is  impossible  to  enter  with- 
out a  certain  reeling  of  shame  that 
it  should  be  necessary  to  enter  on  it 
at  all.  If  calumnies  against  the 
living  be  offences  which  the  better 
sort  of  mankind  will  all  unite  with 
the  injured  persons  in  resenting  and 
punishing,  we  cannot  see  that  those 
who  are  unable  to  protect  their  own 
reputation  are  disentitled  to  the 
general  protection  which  we  extend 
to  one  another,  or  that,  because 
men  are  dead,  it  has  become  lawful 
to  speak  evil  of  them  with  impunity. 
Slander  is  slander  still ;  it  is  still  an 
outcoming  of  the  same  mean  miser- 
able spirit  which  is  unable  to  endure 
the  reproach  of  greatness.  The 
offence  is  the  same,  with  the  same 
moral  turpitude ;  or,  if  there  be  any 
difference,  to  speak  evil  of  the  dead 
is  the  baser  of  the  two ;  they  cannot 
turn  and  defend  themselves;  and 
the  meanness  is  enhanced  by  cow- 
ardice. It  is  time  that  the  sense  of 
the  public  should  awake  to  a  more 
just  feeling  of  this ;  there  is  an  insi- 
dious pleasure  in  depreciation,  which 
requires  us  all  to  be  on  our  most 
careful  guard  against  it;  and  we 
cannot  surroimd  ourselves  with  too 
many  securities.  If  it  had  been 
generally  felt  to  be  as  dishonourable 
as  it  really  is,  to  throw  about  offen- 
sive insinuations  which  cannot  be 
maintained,  we  should  not  have 
found  men  of  so  high  a  character  as 
those  whom  we  shcQl  presently  have 
to  call  in  question,  in  a  position  so 
discreditable  to  them. 

It  is  well  known  that,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  charges  against 
her  character,  of  a  detestable  kind, 
were  widely  circulated  both  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.  A  young 
unmarried  queen,  with  no  near  male 
relations,  and,  from  the  necessity  of 
her  position,  surrounded  by  men 
with  whom  she  was  in  close  and 
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constant  intercourse,  could,  at  no 
time  in  the  Iiistory  of  the  world, 
have  hoped  to  escape  without  inso- 
lent remarks  being  made  upon  her. 
It  is  *  tlie  dower'  of  ladies  in  high 
position,  *  that,  be  they  as  chaste  as 
ice,  as  pure  as  snow,  they  shall  not 
escape  calumny.'    In  the  sinks  and 
cesspools  of  society  there  are  always 
filthy  lips  to  speak  and  filthy  ears  to 
listen.   But  the  causes  whicli  would 
operate  at  all  times  in  producing 
Bomc  degree  of  such  abomination, 
were  stimulated  a  thousand-fold  in 
the  cose  of  Elizabeth,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which   she  was 
called  to  the  throne.    As  she  was 
the  hope  of  the  Keformcrs,  so  she 
soon  became  the  detestation  of  the 
Catholics,  and  in  her  own  person 
was  the  object  of  the  animosity  of 
three-fourths   of  Europe.     Three- 
fourths  of  Europe  formed  an  audi- 
ence ready  prepared  to  hear  and  to 
belieye  the  worst  which  could  bo 
said  of  her,  and  such  an  audience 
will  neyer  long  want  lips  to  speak  to 
them.     And,  therefore,   when  wo 
find  that  oficnsiyo  things  actually 
were  said,  we  are  to  remember  that 
something  of  the   kind   inevitably 
would  be  said.  There  is  no  occasion 
to  be  surprised ;  it  is  only  what  wo 
might  be  quite  certain  beforelmnd 
we    should  lind  somewhere  if  wo 
looked    long    enough    and     closo 
enough. 

Even  Queen  Mary  had  not  escaped 
from  attacks  of  the  same  description. 
Obscene  ballads  had  been  scattered 
about  the  London  streets,  accusing 
her  of  being  with  child  by  Gardiner ; 
and  there  was  no  public  person  on 
either  side  of  whom  slanders  of  the 
wildest  kind  were  not  everywhere 
circulated  and  beheved.  Elizabeth's 
bishops  and  ministers  were  described 
by  Cardinal  Allen  a^  *  the  ver}'  re- 
fuse of  the  worst  sort  of  mortal 
men ;  infamous,  amorous  apostates, 
heretics,  who,  by  their  insatiable 
oovetousness  and  concupiscence, 
have  mode  lamentable  havoc,  waste, 
mnd  destruction  of  the  ancientcst  and 
bonourablest  spiritual  state  in 
Christendom*  (Aliens  Admonition), 
The  particular  charge  of  imchastitj, 
80  easy  to  bring  and  so  hard  to  dis- 
prove, was  flung  to  and  fro  with  the 
most  utter  recklessness.  All  the 
leading  reformers— Luther,  Calvin, 
Theocbre  Bcza,  Knox,  and  Cranmer 


— are  described  by  Bomaniflt  ffiUera 
OS  monsters  of  proflinoy  and  lost ; 
and  chastity  being  tne  especial  Tir- 
tue  of  the  Catholics,  and  unchastitj 
therefore,    as   a   necessary    conse- 
quence, the  especial  vice  otthe  Pro- 
testants, the   virgin  Queen  £liza- 
beth,  proud  and  ostentatious  of  her 
virginity,  must  have  been  an  incre- 
dible and  intolerable  spectacle  to 
those    who  regarded    virginity   as 
their  own  peculiar  grace.    Accord- 
ingly no  enorts  were  spared,  no  filth 
was  left  unthrown,  to  defile  her ;  in 
her  purity  she  was  the  scandal  of 
Catholicism,  and,  for  the  credit  of 
the  cause,  it  was  necessary  to  enve- 
lop her  in  infamy.     So  the   work 
went  on.    The  mean  and  the  base 
invented;  the  foohsh  and  the  bigoted 
listened  and  believed ;  and  the  un- 
principled and  the  cunning  caught 
up  the  useful  instrument  to  further 
their  own  intrigues.    She  must  be 
unchaste,  and  so  she  was  :  that  was 
tlie  argument.    Cardinal  AH  en  him- 
self employs  it  in  his  pastoral  exhor- 
tation of  the  Englisn  to  rebellion. 
'  She  is  a  caytif,'  he  says,  '  under 
Grod's  and    jfloly  Church's    curse; 
given  up  to  a  reprobate  sense  and 
liardness  of  heart,  and  thertfore  her 
open  enormities  and  secret  wicked- 
nesses must  needs  be  great  and  not 
numerable.'    At  the  night  minings 
of  conspirators,  behma  tho  closed 
gates  ot  the  mutinous  Catholic jgcn- 
tlemen,  in  the  back  rooms   of  the 
houses  of  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Catholic  powers,  tlie  slander  manu- 
factory went  forward.  From  thence 
the  precious  productions  flowed  out 
over  Europe  to  feed  the  hatred  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  to  be  the  court 
gossip  of  the  courtezans  who  were 
the  companions  of  Catherine  de  Me- 
dicis.     And  now  such  of  them  as 
(thanks  to  tho  virtue  of  the  paper) 
have  survived  three  hundred  year* 
— being  made  venerable,  we  suppose^ 
by  age,  and  therefore  entitled  to  re- 
spect—are quoted  among  ourselves 
as  serious  authorities.    The  name  of 
Nicholas  Saunders,  among  others, 
will  l>e  found  at  Ihe  foot  of  many 
pages  of  Lingard.    His  name  passes 
muster  as  a  contemporary  anthority ; 
a  clergyman  in  high  positioot  &o*» 
&c.,  as  much  entitled  to  be  beliered 
as  anybody  else ;  and  no  one  oom- 
plains ;  yet,  whoever  will  submit  io- 
the    offensive  process  of 
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Saunders's    book,   will    find    him 

Saveljj'  stating  that  in  the  English 
turgies  prayers  to  Elizabeth  were 
inserted  in  the  place  of  the  old 
prayers  to  the  yiifpu.;  that  Anne 
!Doleyn  was  a  pnbhc  courtezan  at 
Paris ;  that  she  was  the  mistress  of 
Francis  I.,  and  not  the  wife  only, 
but  the  daughter  of  Henry.  Saun- 
ders was  but  one  of  a  thousand,  and 
he  paid  for  his  share  in  this  ill  busi- 
ness by  a  miserable  death  in  the 
bogs  of  Ireland.  It  were  better 
charity  to  let  his  lies  follow  \nm, 
and  to  leare  him  the  less  to  answer 
for. 

Such  were  the  sources,  and  such 
were  the  only  sources  of  these  ca- 
lumnies. It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  they  arose  ;  it  is  easy  to  con- 
jecture the  uses  which  were  made  of 
them.  In  England  they  never  ap- 
peared upon  the  surface,  but  they 
passed  to  and  fro  in  the  under- 
currents of  society,  finding  a  wel- 
come among  traitors  and  assassins, 
and  trodden  under-foot  with  disgust 
and  scorn  wherever  they  crossed  the 
path  of  an  honourable  man.  Acci- 
dent from  time  to  time  betrayed 
their  existence.  Elizabeth  herself 
never  deigned  to  notice  them,  but 
we  find  accounts  of  persons  con- 
victed of  repeating  such  things  being 
whipped  and  pilloried ;  and  S^nser 
has  drawn  us  a  picture  of  one  in  the 
court  of  Mercilla : — 

Then,  as  they  entered,  at  the  screen 

they  vKw 
Some  one  whose  tongue  was  for  his 

trespass  vile 
Nailed  to  a  post ;  adjudged  so  by  law. 
For  that  therewith  he  falsely  did  revile, 
And  foul  blaspheme  that  Queen  for 

forged  guile ; 
Both    with   bold  speeches  which  he 

blazed  had 
And  with  lewd  poems  which  he  did 

compile  ; 
For  the  bold  title  of  a  poet  bad 
He  on  himself  had   taen,  and  railing 

rhymes  had  sprad. 

The  reception  which  such  pro- 
ductions met  with  abroad  varied 
with  the  disposition  of  the  several 
courts  towaros  England  at  various 
times.  At  Spain  they  were  never 
anything  but  welcome.  And  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas  quotes  Catherine 
do  Medici  as  writing  to  de  la  Mothe 
Fenelon : — 

£t  pour  venir  an  poinct;  c'est  que 


men  fils  m'a  fiiict  dire  par  le  Bov  qn'il 
ne  la  veut  jamais  esponser,  qnand  bien 
elle  le  voudroit,  d*aultant  qu'ii  k  tousjour 
si  mal  oui  parler  de  son  honneur,  et  en  a 
veu  des  lettres  escriptes  de  tons  lea  am- 
bassadeurs  qui  y  ont  este,  qu'il  penseroit 
estre  deshonnor^  etperdre  toute  la  repn* 
tation  qu'il  pense  avoir  acquiae. 

The  weight  of  this  passage,  how- 
ever, whatever  it  bo  against  Eliza- 
beth, will  be  somewhat  modified  by 
the  following.  It  is  an  extract  from 
a  letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who,  with 
Walsingham,  was  in  Paris  nego- 
tiating the  marriage  to  which  Ca- 
therine is  alluding  above  ;  and  from 
this  letter,  too,  it  appears  that  the 
negotiations  were  broKcn  off  by  the 
Duke  of  Anion,  although  not  for  the 
reason  which  there  she  alleges.  The 
scene  is  in  the  garden  at  Blois,  and 
the  speakers  Catherine  and  Wal- 
singliam : — 

Surely,  aaith  Mr.  Walsingham,  it  was 
no  religion  that  made  the  stop  in  the 
marriage  of  Monsieur,  but  some  other 
thing. — Xo,  surely,  saith  she;  he  never 
sketctd  me  any  other  cause. — I  assure  you, 
Madame,  saith  Mr.  Walsingham,  I  can 
marvellous  hardly  believe  it ;  for  at 
[Oallion  ?]  he  was  so  willing  and  well 
affected  that  methoiight  it  did  me  much 
good  when  he  spake  of  the  Queen  my 
mistress.  I  perceived  it  in  his  words,  in 
his  countenance,  in  his  gesture,  and  in 
all  things  ;  but,  again,  when  he  came  to 
Paris  all  was  clean  changed. — It  is  true, 
M.  r  Ambassadeur,  saith  she,  and  it  made 
me  much  marvel  at  it.  I  bare  him  in 
hand  (for  it  grieved  me  not  a  little,  and 
the  King,  my  son,  as  you  know)  that  of 
all  evil  rumours  and  tales  of  navghtyper' 
sons,  such  as  icvuld  break  the  maMer  [i.e. 
the  CathoUcs  in  England],  and  were 
spread  abroad  of  tlie  i^ueen  that  those  he 
did  believe  and  that  made  him  so  back- 
ward ;  and  I  told  him  it  is  all  the  hurt 
that  evil  m4m  can  do  to  noble  vjomen  and 
princes,  to  spread  abroad  lies  and  dis- 
honourable  taJes  of  them;  and  that  we  of 
all  princes  tliat  be  women  are  subject  to  be 
slandered  wrongfully  of  them  that  be  ew 
adversaries.  Other  hurt  they  cannot  do 
us.  He  said  and  swore  to  me  he  gaveno 
credit  to  them.  He  knew  that  i&e  had 
so  virtuously  governed  her  realm  this  lonff 
time,  that  she  must  needs  be  a  good  and 
virtuous  princess,  and  full  of  hooonr  ; 
and  other  opinion  of  her  he  oonld  not 
have,  but  that  his  conscience  and  his  rs- 
ligion  did  trouble  him,  and  nothing  else. 
(Smith  to  Burleigh,    March,   ISTi-S.— 

DiOOKS.) 

We  cannot  midertake  to  say  in 
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wliat  especial  way  Catherine  de 
Medici  would  have  reconciled  her 
two  accounts  of  this  matter.  Only 
this  is  clear,  that  if  either  she  or  her 
son  had  really  believed  what  she 
wrote  to  la  JVIothe  Fenelon,  she 
would  have  been  too  glad  to  have  said 
so  to  the  English  ambassadors  ;  in- 
stead of  which,  we  have  a  contra- 
diction to  it  from  her  own  lips,  and 
a  laborious  and  studied  one. 

Such  being  the  general  condition 
of  the  question  (if  question  it  can  be 
called)  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
these  stories,  it  is  not  without  some 
surprise  that  here,  in  the  middle  of 
this  enlightened,  impartial,  many- 
sided  nineteenth  century,  we  find  a 
number  of  writers,  supposed  to  be 
English  gentlemen,  ana  not,  as  far 
as  we  can  see,  to  any  marked  ex- 
tent deficient  in  a  moral  sense, 
coming  forward  to  declare  that  in 
their  opinion  the  importance  of  these 
'lies  and  dishonourable  tales'  has 
been  altogether  underrated,  and  that 
instead  or  being  the  gossip  of '  Liars 
Bench'  and  *  Papists*  Corner,'*  or  the 
invention  of  unscrupulous  politicians, 
they  are  the  valuable  recorded  tes- 
timony of  respectable  men.  At  Dr. 
Lingard  there  is  no  reason  to  be  sur- 
prised. He  of  course,  as  the  legiti- 
mate inheritor  of  Saunders  and 
Allen,  respects  the  stock  to  which 
he  belongs,  and  esteems  the  lightest 
word  of  a  Catholic  priest  above  a 
catena  of  all  the  Protestant  au- 
thorities in  the  world.  But  Sir 
James  Macintosh's  literary  executor, 
in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopcediu,  is  en- 
cumbered with  no  such  prejudices, 
and  to  him  Elizabeth's  '  gallantries' 
were  as  shameless  as  they  were  ri- 
diculous. Sir  Harris  Nicolas  (he 
is  dead,  and  we  desire  to  speak  with 
as  little  disrespect  as  possible  of  a 
man  who,  on  the  whole,  was  so  la- 
borious and  useful)  finds  the  gravest 
reason  for  question  *  whether  Eliza- 
beth was  entitled  to  her  favourite 
designation, '  an  d  has  brought  forward 
a  mass  of  new  and  very  singular 
evidence,  which  he  supposes  to  bear 
against  her.  Captain  Dcvereuz 
more  than  insinuates,  and  even  Lord 
Campbell  only  hopes  and  hesitates. 
They  are  all  doubtful,  at  the  best ; 
and,  when  the  character  of  a  lady  is 
at  issue,  to  doubt  is  to  condemn. 


No  one  professes  to  doubt  on  sncha 
point,  unless  he  believes  that  there 
IS  no  longer  any  room  for  doubting. 
Explain  it  how  we  may,  here  are  a 
body  of  writers  of  reputation  and 
ability  come    forward    to   endorse 
these  charges,  to  declare  them,  if  not 
decisively  deserving  credit^  yet  cer- 
tainly   deserving   notice.      Sir   H. 
Nicolas's    discoveries  Lord  Gamp- 
bell  has  significantly  inserted  in  a 
late  edition  of  his  Lives,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  authority  such  as   this 
places  the  question  on  another  foot- 
mg.    It  is  no  longer  the  insolence  of 
malice  or  treason,  icoXdcrcMff  dco/icviy 
KCLi  ov  Xoyov,  but  it  derives  a  sub- 
stantial importance  from  the  names 
of  those  who  are  moving  it ;  and  it 
has  now  become  necessary  to  go  into 
the  question  minutely  and  carefully. 
Such    necessity   ought    nerer    to 
have  arisen;    and   accusations    re- 
flecting serious  dishonour  are  urged, 
it  is  again  well  to  remember,  at  the 
peril  of  the  accusers  ;  if  they  fail  to 
substantiate  them  the  dishonour  re- 
coils upon  themselves.  The  evidence 
of  ShaKspeare,  and  Spenser,  Bacon, 
Burghley,  Hay  ward,  Camden,  and  a 
hundred  others,  the  honourable  tes- 
timony of  the  love  of  tlie  English 
people,  Elizabeth's  own  word,  in  the 
title  which  she  delighted  to  give  her- 
self, all  these  are  to  become  as  nothing 
to  us ;  all  these  are  to  be  set  aside  as 
deliberate  conscious  lying,  for  there 
is  no  alternative.    The  English  no- 
bility, the  Bishops  of  the  English 
Church,  the  Parliaments,  one  after 
the  other,  in  which  her  virgin  name 
was  paraded  and  gloried  in,  all  these 
have  their  honour  compromised,  for 
they  all  shared  in  the  flattery,  if 
flattery  it  was ;  and  Elizabeth's  of- 
fences, if  they  were  ofiences  at  all, 
were  open,  scandalous,    notorious, 
patent  to  all  the  world.    The  sup- 
position is  not  an  easy  one,  and  it 
must  be  a  grave  mass  of  evidence 
which  will  compel  us  to  entertain  it. 

We  will  begin  the  indictment  with 
Dr.  Lingard  in  the  year  of  King 
Henry's  death ;  so  early,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Doctor,  this  bad  daugh- 
ter of  a  bad  mother  showed  the  nrst 
symptoms  of  her  disposition  to  li- 
centiousness. 

On  the  accession  of  her  brotiier  in 
the  winter  1547-8,  Elisabeth,  being 


*  Two  well  known  lounging  places  of  the  Spanish  party  in  '  Paul'a' 
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tlien  in  lier  fifteenth  year,  was  placed 
under  the  charge  of  her  father's  last 
queen,  Katherine  Parr.  All  ac- 
counts a^ree  in  describing  her  as  a 
beautiful,  brilliant  girl,  and  such  of 
her  letters  as  remain  to  us  belon^ng 
to  that  period  show  her  to  have  been 
a  resolute  and  self-confident  one. 
The  two  Seymours,  the  young  King's 
uncles,  finding  that,  through  the  di- 
visions of  the  Council  and  the  ne- 
cessary distractions  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  the  way  was  open  to  their 
ambition,  were  not  the  men  to  let 
slip  such  an  opportunity.  The  elder 
made  himself  Protector,  the  second 
set  to  work  to  rival  and  supplant 
him  by  a  royal  marriage.  The  prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  who,  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe,  was  originally  in- 
tended for  Sir  Thomas  Seymour  by 
Henry,  was  the  first  mark  at  which 
he  aimed;  he  proposed  for  her  within 
a  month  of  her  father's  death,  and 
received  a  peremptory  refusal.  He 
bore  his  disappointment  without 
ditliculty,  and,  after  a  slight  coquetry 
with  her  less  attractive  sister  Mary, 
which  was  also  discoui'aged,  and, 
from  the  uncertainty  of  the  suc- 
cession, diffident  for  a  moment 
whether  he  might  not  more  pru- 
dently turn  his  attention  towards 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  he  decided  in  the 
beginning  of  March  on  the  widowed 
Katherine,  to  whom,  previous  to  her 
marriage,  he  had  been  attached. 
Katherine  was  not  a  wise  person, 
and  proved  herself,  by  her  conduct 
in  this  matter,  an  unfit  person  to 
have  the  care  of  a  young  lady 
in  the  position  of  Elizabeth.  She 
received  the  addresses  of  the  Ad- 
miral with  more  than  readiness ; 
she  admitted  him  at  night  into  her 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  consented  to 
a  secret  marriage,  which  took  place 
so  early  in  her  widowhood  that  at 
the  time  it  was  supposed  that  it 
might  lead  to  fresh  difficulties  in  the 
succession  to  the  Crown.  Elizabeth 
could  not  fail  to  be  sensible  of  the 
impropriety  of  these  proceedings ; 
but  at  her  age  it  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  she  could  take  a  step  of 
80  marked  a  kind  as  to  choose 
another  home  for  herself,  even  if  she 
had  been  at  liberty  to  do  so,  which 
she  was  not.  She  continued  where 
she  was  with  her  governess,  Mrs. 
^ishley ;  and  it  was  at  this  time,  it 
we  are  to  beUeve  Dr.  Lingard,  that 


the  intima(^  between  herself  and  her 
rejected  suitor  assumed  ^a  culpable 
form.  The  sum  of  the  charges,  as 
they  are  brought  forward  by  him 
and  by  others,  amounts  to  this :  that 
a  criminal  attachment  grew  up  be- 
tween them,  that  he  entered  her 
room  at  all  hours  when  she  was  her- 
self in  bed,  and  he  in  his  dressing- 
gown  or  other  deshabille ;  that  he 
was  seen  with  her  in  his  arms,  and 
seen  taking  other  liberties  with  her 
of  scarcely  ambiguous  character; 
that,  finally,  when  there  was  no 
danger  of  missing  her  consent,  he 
determined  to  gratify  his  ambition 
as  well  as  his  passion,  and  become 
after  all  her  husband.  The  death 
of  his  wife  occurring  so  opportunely 
suggested  that  means  had  been  em- 
ployed to  procure  it ;  or  at  best  that 
she  was  broken-hearted  by  her  hus- 
band's faithlessness.  And  although 
subsequently  Seymour's  attainder 
and  death  brought  his  projects  to  a 
premature  conclusion,  yet,  on  the 
faith  of  a  MS.  Life  of  the  Duchess 
of  Feria,  Lingard  brings  forward  a 
story  in  a  note  that  this  intrigue  was 
followed  by  a  child,  which  was  se- 
cretly made  away  with.  He  has 
careiully  chosen  his  language  ;  and, 
while  he  mutilates  the  evidence, 
keeps  to  the  letter  of  it,  and  only 
colours  it  with  omission  and  inuendo. 
Elizabeth,  he  allows,  declared  that 
the  report  of  her  pregnancy  was  a 
'  shameful  slander,'  and  the  birth  of 
the  child  is  only  related  as  a  rumour ; 
but  he  concludes  the  account  with  a 
note  in  which,  in  his  own  peculiar 
style,  he  implies  the  accusation  which 
he  is  afraid  formally  to  urge.  In 
this  note  he  says  : — 

Ashley  and  Parry,  (officera  of  Elizabeth's 
household)  were  true  to  her  on  this  oc- 
casion, and  could  not  be  brought  to  ac- 
knowledge anything  criminal  in  her  con- 
duct. When  she  became  Queen  she  re- 
warded  them  by  making  Parry  Con- 
troller of  her  Household,  and  keeping 
Ashley  as  a  confidential  servant  at  Court 
till  death. 

She  rewarded  them — ^not,  of  course, 
for  abstaining  from  saying  of  her 
what  was  not  true,  or  what  they  did 
not  believe. 

For  the  story  of  the  birth  of  the 
child,  a  MS.  biography  by  an  un- 
known writer  is  not  an  authority 
which  would  bo  received  in  a  court 
of  justice,  and  though  Lingard  relies 
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largely  upon  it,  we  shall  hare  some- 
thing shortly  to  say  of  the  Ferias, 
which  will  throw  a  further  doubt 
upon  its  value.  In  the  meantime 
we  are  fortunate  in  possessing,  we 
believe,  the  entire  autnentic  material 
out  of  which  the  accusation  has  been 
put  together,  preserved  in  the  Bur- 
leigh l^apers — a  singular  place  to 
find  it,  if  it  really  bore  heavily 
against  the  cliaracter  of  Lord  Bur- 
leigh's mistress. 

To  a  young  lady  of  high  animal 
spirits,  with  a  dislike  of  con- 
ventionalities, and  above  all  of  con- 
straint, the  house  of  Catherine  Parr 
was  a  very  pleasant  and  a  very  un- 
desirable home.  Xatherine  herself, 
goodnat  ured  and  accomplished,  really 
loved  Elizabeth,  and  oeymour  was 
a  very  handsome,  agreeable  man. 
Life  in  England  generally  was  more 
free  than  we  can  easily  imagine; 
and  even  the  small  deCTco  of  de- 
corum which  wasobsen'ed  elsewhere 
was  dispensed  with  at  Chelsea.  We 
do  not  mtend  to  ascribe  to  Elizabeth 
any  preternatural  discretion.  She 
knew  that  she  was  perfectly  well 
able  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  the 
forms  by  which  less  self-confident 
people  think  it  prudent  to  assist  their 
weakness  she  was  at  no  time  in  her 
life  remarkable  for  observing.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  Seymour  con- 
ducted liimself  most  improperly 
towards  her,  and  yet  she  continued 
for  a  time  to  reniam  under  the  same 
roof  with  him.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  improprieties  were  all  of  them  of 
afoohsliandnota  vicious  description; 
and  that  he  was  encouraged  in  them 
by  his  wife,  a  circumstance  which, 
while  it  increased  Elizabeth's  dilH- 
culty,  because  she  could  not  seriously 
resent  it  without  compromising  her 
stepmother,  took  away  all  occasion 
for  serious  resentment.  The  entire 
circumstances  came  out  on  sworn 
depositions,  when  Seymour  was  on 
his  trial,  and  these  depositions,  wo 
may  as  well  obser>'e,  were  taken 
down  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  was 
afterwards  Elizabeth's  own  private 
secretary.  The  following  is  from  the 
evidence  of  Mrs.  Ashley.  (Raines* 
Burleigh  Papers.) 

She  saith  at  Chelsea,  incontinent  after 
the  Admiral  was  married  to  the  Queen, 
he  would  come  many  mornings  into  the 
said  Lady  Elizabeth'H  chauil)er  before  she 
were  ready,  and  sometimes  before  she 


did  rise  ;  and  if  she  were  up  he  would 
bid  her  good  morrow,  and  aak  how  she 
did,  and  strike  her  on  the  back  or  the 
buttocks  familiarlv,  and  so  go  forth 
through  to  his  lodgmgs  ;  and  sometimea 
go  through  to  the  maidens,  and  so  go 
forth  ;  and  if  she  was  in  her  bed,  he 
would  put  open  the  curtains  and  bid  her 
good  morrow,  and  make  as  though  he 
would  come  at  her — and  she  womd  go 
further  in  the  bed  that  he  oould  not  come 
at  her — and  one  morning  he  strove  to 
have  kissed  her  in  her  bed,  and  this 
examinate  was  there,  and  bade  him  go 
away  for  shame.  She  kno^ireth  not 
whether  this  was  at  Chelsea  or  at  Han- 
worth.  At  Hanworth,  he  would  like- 
wise come  in  the  morning  unto  her 
Grace  ;  but  as  she  remembereth  at  all 
times  she  was  up  before.  Saving  two 
mornings,  the  which  two  mornings  the 
Queen  came  with  him,  and  this  examinate 
lay  with  her  Grace,  and  they  tickled  my 
Lady  Elizabeth  in  the  bed,  the  Queen 
and  my  Lord  Admiral. 

So  that  it  appears  Mrs.  Ashley 
was  always  present  at  these  bed- 
room visits :  the  Queen  herself  ire* 
quently — and  the  latter  assisted  her 
husband  in  the  most  objectionable 
of  allhisfamiliarities — ^very  improper 
certainly,  but  not  in  the  sense  which 
the  story  may  convey — ^when  only 
half  of  it  is  told. 

At  another  time  at  Hanworth  in  the 
garden,  he  wrestled  with  her  and  cut  her 
gown  in  a  hundred  pieces,  being  black 
cloth  ;  and  when  she  came  up,  this 
examinate  chid  with  her  ;  and  her  Grace 
answered,  she  could  not  do  withal,  for 
the  Queen  held  her  while  the  Admiral 
cut  it. 

Mrs.  Ashley  now  thought,  how* 
ever,  that  it  was  time  to  interfere ; 
nothing  was  evidently  to  be  expected 
from  the  stepmother,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  take  the  matter  into  her 
own  hands.  She  spoke  to  the  Ad- 
miral ;  told  him  that  he  was  doing 
very  wrong,  that '  he  had  caused  my 
lady  to  bo  evil  spoken  of,'  and  that 
she  begged  he  would  leave  off  auch 
proceedings. 

The  Lord  Admiral  swore  God's  precioua 
soul,  he  woidd  tell  my  Lord  l^teotor 
how  it  slandered  him ;  and  he  would  not 
leave  it,  for  he  meant  no  evil. 

But  another  occasion  soon 
offering  itself,  her  remonstranoea 
had  a  better  effect. 

At  Seymour-place,  when  the  Qnasa 
lay  there,  he  did  use  a  while  to  oome  up 
every  morning  in  his  ni^  fV^  (drest- 
ing.gown),  bare-legged  in  his  sUpper% 
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when  lie  found  commonly  the  Lady 
Elisabeth  up  and  at  her  book  ;  and  then 
he  would  look  in  at  the  gallery  door, 
and  bid  my  Lady  Elizabeth  good  morrow, 
and  so  go  his  way.  Then  this  ezaminate 
told  him  it  was  an  unseemly  sight  to 
come  barelegged  into  a  maiden's  chamber 
— with  which  he  was  angry,  but  he 
left  it. 

So  far  we  have  seea  mnch  to 
reprehend  in  those  who  had  the  care 
of  the  Princess,  and  very  little  in 
herself.  The  next  depositions  may 
perhaps  load  us  to  a  less  lenient 
opinion. 

Sir  Thomas  Parry,  the  manaeer 
of  Elizabeth's  establishment,  ae- 
clared  that — 

Mrs.  Ashley  had  told  him  that  the 
Admiral  loved  her  but  too  well,  and  had 
done  so  a  good  while — that  the  Queen 
was  jealous  of  him  and  her,  in  so  much, 
that  one  time  the  Queen  suspecting  the 
often  access  of  the  Admiral  to  the  Lady 
Elizabeth's  grace,  came  suddenly  upon 
them  when  they  were  all  alone,  he 
having  her  in  his  anus,  wherefore  the 
Queen  fell  out  both  with  the  Lord 
Admiral  and  with  her  also,  and  here- 
upon the  Queen  called  Mrs.  Ashley  to 
her,  and  told  her  hncy  in  that  matter ; 
and  of  this  was  much  displeasure  .... 
and  this  was  the  cause  why  her  Grace 
was  sent  away  from  the  Queen. 

After  she  had  told  me,  she  seemed  to 
repent  that  she  had  gone  so  far  as  she 
did,  and  prayed  that  in  anywise  I  would 
not  disclose  these  matters — and  I  said  I 
would  not — and  again  she  prayed  me 
not  to  open  it,  for  her  Grace  should  be 
dishonoured  for  ever,  and  I  said  I  would 
not,  and  I  would  rather  be  pulled  with 
horses  than  I  would. 

If  Parry  was  purposely  concealing 
what  he  feared  might  be  dis- 
creditable to  Elizabeth,  he  was 
forgetting  himself  when  he  acknow- 
ledged as  much  as  this.  We  remark, 
however,  first  that  the  story  rests  on 
Mrs.  Ashley's  authority,  that  she 
in  her  own  confession  does  not  con- 
firm it,  and  that  such  a  discrepancy 
was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  the 
keen  inquisitors  who  were  examining 
the  case.  And  secondly,  that  in  the 
summing  up  the  results  of  the  in- 
quiry, no  notice  at  all  seems  to  have 
been  taken  of  it,  which  could  not 
have  been  the  case  if  it  had  been 
considered  of  importance.  The 
charge  against  Seymour  was,  that 
without  the  permission  of  the 
Council  he  had  aspired  to  marry  a 
princess  of  the  blood,  which  by  a 


recent  Act  of  Parliament  liad  been 
declared  high  treason.  To  have 
attempted  to  corrupt  her  would  kave 
been  still  treason,  thoueh  of  another 
kind.  But  while  we  ao  not  find  a 
confirmation  of  Parry's  statement 
in  Mrs.  Atshley's  confessions,  we  do 
find  a  statement  of  a  very  similar 
character,  of  which  his  own  may 
easily  have  been  no  more  than  an 
exaggerated  recollection,  the  conclu- 
sion of  which,  whether  the  two 
stories  be  or  be  not  the  same,  very 
much  weakens  the  importance  of 
both  of  them. 

At  Hanworth  (says  Mrs.  Ashley),  the 
Queen  told  this  examinate  that  my  Lord 
Admiral  looked  in  at  a  gallery  window, 
and  Raw  my  Lady  Elizabeth  cast  her 
arms  about  a  man's  neck.  The  which 
hearing,  this  examinate  enquured  for  it 
of  my  Lady's  Grace,  who  denied  it 
weeping,  and  bade  axe  all  her  women. 
They  all  denied  it — and  she  knew  it 
could  not  be  so— for  there  came  no  man 
but  Grindal,  the  Lady  Elizabeth's  school- 
master. Howbeit  thereby  this  examiiuUe 
did  svapect  that  the  (^ueen  was  jealous 
betwixt  them,  and  did  but  feign  this,  to 
the  intent  tliat  this  examinate  should 
take  more  heed,  and  be  as  it  were  in 
watch  between  her  and  my  Lord 
Admiral. 

Now  we  observe  that  if  they  were 
two  separate  stories,  Queen  ICathe- 
rino  is  the  original  authority  for 
them  both ;  and  the  fact  that  she 
certainly  invented  one,  impairs  the 
credibility  of  the  other,  w-liich  in- 
deed, if  Mrs.  Ashley  was  right  in 
her  conjecture,  she  was  much  more 
likely  to  have  invented ;  and  if  we 
add  to  this,  that  nothing  which  came 
out  on  the  inquiry  was  supposed  in 
the  least  degree  to  touch  Elizabeth's 
character,  and  that  she  kept  up  an 
imbroken  intercourse  with  ner  step- 
mother as  long  as  the  latter  was 
aUve,  the  result  of  the  evidence  ap- 
pears to  bo  this, — that  Seymour 
was  a  very  foolish  man,  and  lond  of 
doing  very  foolish  thin^p ;  that,  up 
to  a  certain  point,  ms  wife  en- 
couraged him ;  and  that  at  last,  she 
herself  advancing  in  years,  and 
Elizabeth  being  a  very  pretty  girl, 
she  grew  uneasy,  and  wisked  to  put 
a  stop  to  them.  Being  not  a  dis- 
creet person,  she  did  not  use  discreet 
means  to  do  it,  but  told  stories  to 
Mrs.  Ashley  which  were  not  tme, 
to  put  her  on  her  guard.  Elizabeth* 
when  she  heard  what  had  been  said 
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of  bcr,  was  naturally  wounded  and 
angry;  cried,  a8  an  innocent  girl 
would,  appealed  to  her  women,  and 
finally  found  it  better  to  go  and 
live  elsewhere.  This  is  the  worst 
which  can  be  made  of  it ;  and  con- 
oidcring  her  age,  it  is  difHcult  to 
know  how  she  could  have  acted 
otherwise  than  she  did.  It  was  cer- 
tainly considered  of  no  importance 
by  the  Council,  for  it  was  passed 
over  in  silence  at  a  time  when  every 
charge  which  could  be  maintained 
against  the  Admiral  was  pressed  to 
its  utmost,  and  when  there  was  no 
particular  wish  to  spare  Elizabeth. 
The  Admiral  himself  continued  on 
the  most  affectionate  terms  with 
Catherine.  He  was  vain  of  his 
marriage  with  lior,  and  of  the  rank 
which  it  gave  him;  and  at  her 
death  (in  childbirth)  he  displayed 
as  genuine  a  sorrow  as  such  a  na- 
ture as  his  was  capable  of  feeling. 
Not  only  in  the  circumstances  of 
her  death  is  there  nothing  in  any 
way  suspicious,  no  hint  or  trace  of 
unkindness,  and  nothing  in  Sey- 
mour's character  to  lead  us  to  think 
him  capable  of  ill-treating  her ;  but 
Sir  N.  Throgmorton,  who  must  have 
expressed  tolerably  the  general 
opmion  of  the  world,  spoke  of  the 
loss  of  such  a  wife  to  him  '  as  so 
serious  an  aflliction,  that  it  was 
likely  to  turn  to  his  good  by  morti- 
fying his  worldly  and  corrupt  affec- 
tions, and  leadmg  him  to  set  his 
heart  on  higher  things.*  (Wight- 
mans  Confession  in  Haines.) 

So  much  for  the  first  part  of  this 
story,  in  which  persons  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  remember  that 
a  lady's  bedroom  was  not  at  that 
period  the  sanctuary  which  it  is  at 
present,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
dismiss  that  itching  pruriency  of 
imagination  which  likes  to  toy  and 
run  riot  with  forbidden  things,  will 
find  it  difficult  to  discover  more 
evil  than  we  can  discover  ourselves. 
So  far  Dr.  Lingard's  child  remains 
unaccounted  wr.  Let  us  see 
whether,  in  the  sequel,  our  search 
will  find  better  success. 

The  loss  of  his  wife  had  no  such 
effect  on  Seymour  as  his  friend  an- 
ticipated. His  sorrow,  though  sin- 
cere enough  while  it  lasted,  was 
shallow  and  was  brief.  His  nature 
was  incapable  of  serious  feeling,  or 
indeed  of  any  feeling  disconnected 


with  himself.  His  vanity  was  enor- 
mous, his  ambition  was  aa  inaatiable 
as  it  was  paltry,  and  he  involved 
himself  in  a  treasonable  intrigue  to 
overthrow  the  Government  and 
make  himself  Protector  in  his 
brother's  place.  A  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  if  he  could  now  prevail 
upon  her  to  accept  him,  would  be  a 
step  towards  what  he  aimed  at ;  and 
being  aware  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  apply  for  the  Council's  permis- 
sion, he  set  himself  to  compass  it  by 
secret  means.  Little  appeared  of 
it  on  the  surface;  but  when  his 
other  treasons  transpired,  some  hint 
of  this  also  got  abroad :  the  world,  as 
the  world  always  does,  filled  out  its 
imperfect  knowledge  with  ima^na- 
tive  details ;  and  an  official  inq  uiry 
was  in  consequence  instituted,  to 
which  we  are  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  earlier  story  as 
well  as  of  what  is  coming. 

Sir  Robert  Tyrwhit  was  sent  by 
the    Council    to    Hatfield    (where 
Elizabeth   was    then  residing),    to 
discover  not   only  the    extent    of 
Seymour's    criminality,     but     also 
whether  Elizabeth  herself  was  im- 
plicated in  it;    he  conducted  the 
examination  with  singular  oflTensive- 
ness,  but  apparently  with  the  fol- 
lowing result.    The  Admiral,    not 
venturing  to  address  Elizabeth  her- 
self (and  we  may  observe  how  utterly- 
inconsistent  this  is  with  any  previous 
improper  intimacy),  had  gained  over 
the  persons  about  her,    and  thus 
surrounded  her  with  instruments  of 
his  own.  Ashley  was  in  his  interests, 
so  was  Mrs.  Ashley,   so  was   Sir 
Thomas  Parry — a  Lady  Brown,  too, 
we  find  employed  *  in  some  kind  of 
practice  with  my  Lady  Elizabeth.' 
They  were  to  sound  her  disposition, 
to  scatter  hints,  insinuate  sugges- 
tions, and  move  her  by  all  means, 
direct  and  indirect,  as  she  gave  them 
the  opiK>rtunity.    It  was  a  trying 
position  for  a  young  lady  of  sixteen ; 
and  the  surprise  ought  rather  to  be 
if  she  escaped  being  in  some  way  or 
other  entangled  in  the  meshes  of 
such  a  scheme ;   we  have  heard  of 
very  few  young  ladies  who  could  be 
trusted  in  such    a  situation  witb 
all  those  about  them  whom  they 
most  trusted  in  league  against  them ; 
and  that  she  escaped  as  she  did,  is 
due,  as  it  seems  to  us,  to  nothing' 
except  to  the  straightforward  in- 
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tegrity  of  her  conduct.  She  never 
allowed  the  question  to  be  pressed 
to  her  own  consent ;  the  Council's 
consent  was  necessary  before  her 
own  could  be  asked,  and  there  was 
no  occasion  to  commit  herself  with 
liypo theses.  First,  the  interroga- 
tive was  tried.  If  the  Coimcil 
would  consent,  what  would  she  say  ? 
She  thought  it  would  be  time  to 
answer  when  they  had  consented. 
Then  the  hypothetical  aflBrmative,'If 
the  Council  wouldconsent,  she  (Mrs. 
Ashley),  for  her  part,  would  rather 
see  her  the  wife  of  Seymour  than  of 
any  man  living.'  But  this  led  to 
nothing.  Then  Parry  brought 
messages,  and  she  refused  to  receive 
them,  except  in  the  presence  of 
another  person.  At  last  Seymour 
himself  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
visit  Hatfield.  She  would  not  hear 
of  it.  He  pressed  for  a  reason ;  he 
visited  her  sister — why  might  he  not 
visit  her?  She  only  repeated  her 
refusal.  Her  conduct  altogether, 
as  far  as  could  be  gathered  from  the 
confessions  of  the  persons  about  her, 
had  been  a  very  model  of  discretion; 
so  much  so,  that  it  passed  the  belief 
of  Sir  R.  Tyrwhit,  who  thought  it 
necessary  to  examine  the  Princess 
herself;  and  in  the  letter  which  he 
-wrote  in  consequence  to  the  Pro- 
tector, we  see  something  of  the 
reason  why  she  had  received  Sey- 
mour's advances  with  such  marked 
coldness.  Mrs.  Ashley  had  been  an 
imskilful  advocate,  and  had  betrayed 
his  caUvse. 

She  (he  says)  acknowledged  that 
Asliley  had  asked  her  whether,  if  that 
the  Council  would  consent  that  my  Lord 
Admiral  should  have  her,  she  would  be 
content  therewith  or  no.  She  answered 
that  she  would  not  tell  him  what  her 
mind  was  tlicrein  ;  and  she  demanded 
of  him  what  he  meant,  and  who  bade 
him  ask  that  question.  And  he  said 
nobody  bade  him  say  so  ;  but  he  '  per- 
saved,*  as  he  thought,  by  my  Lord 
Admirars  enquiring  whether  my  Lady's 
Patent  were  sealed  or  no,  and  debating 
with  him  what  he  spent  in  his  house 
and  what  she  spent  in  her  house,  that 
he  was  given  that  way. — Uaines,  p.  71. 

Tyrwhit  then  goes  on  to  add, 
that  he  could  not  believe  that  she 
had  really  told  him  the  whole.  In 
order  to  frighten  her,  he  had  in- 
formed her  that  scandalous  stories 
and  rumours  had  gone  abroad  about 
her ;  he  had  read  to  her  the  deposi- 


tions which  we  quoted  above  of  the 
proceedings  at  Chelsea,  and  had  in- 
sisted on  a  further  confession.  But 
he  acknowledged  that  it  had  been 
to  no  purpose ;  he  had  wounded  and 
distressed  her,  but  he  could  not  dis- 
cover anything  more ;  and  there  the 
inquiry  ended,  with  Mrs.  Ashley 
being  very  properly  superseded  by 
order  of  Council,  and  Lady  Tyrwhit 
very  impronerly,  as  the  wile  of  & 
person  who  nad  treated  the  princess 
with  unnecessary  insolence,  being 
sent  to  Hatfield  jn  her  room. 
Nothing  more  was  done  or  said, 
and  noming  would  have  been  done, 
if  Elizabeth  had  been  herself  dis- 
posed to  submit  quietly  to  the 
treatment  which  she  had  received ; 
but  now  she  naturally  felt  that  she 
had  ground  for  complaint,  and  with 
no  one  to  take  her  part,  she  wag 
forced  to  take  her  own.  Without 
faults  of  her  own  to  provoke  or  de- 
serve it,  she  had  been  treated  with, 
the  utmost  indelicacy ;  the  manner 
in  which  the  inquiry  had  been  con- 
ducted had  exposecl  her  to  scandal- 
ous tongues;  and  the  worst  sus- 
picions appeared  to  be  justified  when 
she  was  subjected  to  an  unwelcome 
surveillance.  Accordingly  she  wrote 
to  the  Protector,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  she  was  not  disposed  to  hide 
herself  from  scrutiny.  Her  letter 
is  dated  January  28, 1549-60.  She 
was  bom  in  September,  1533,  and 
was  therefore  a  little  more  than 
sixteen.  She  begins  with  repeatinff 
what  had  passed  between  lierseff 
and  Tyrwhit :  she  goes  through  it 
all,  shrinking  from  nothing,  in  her 
own  bold,  open  style :  her  conduct, 
as  she  describes  it,  is  exactly  that 
of  an  upright,  honest  damsel ;  and 
then  she  concludes  thus  i-^ 

Master  Tyrwhit  hath  told  me  that" 
there  be  rumours  abroad  which  be 
greatly  both  against  my  honour  and 
honesty  (which  above  all  other  things  I 
esteem),  which  be  these,  that  I  am  in 
the  Tower  and  with  child  by  the  Lord 
Admiral.  My  Lord,  these  are  shameful 
slanders ;  for  the  which,  besides  the 
great  desire  I  have  to  see  the  King's 
^f  ajesty,  I  shall  most  heartily  desire  that 
I  may  come  to  the  Court  after  your  just 
determination,  that  I  may  show  myself 
as  I  am. 

If  she  was  really  all  which  hep 
admirers  have  believed  her  to  be, 
wliat  better  could  she  have  done  or 
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said?  She  wu  not  called  to  the 
Court;  the  circuoutanoea  ai^aimt 
her  not  appeaiiof^  at  that  time  to 
lK;ar  the  compleiuon  which  thej  are 
aupposc'd  to  wear  at  present.  The 
Protector,  however,  who  hardly  vet 
Vncw  what  sort  of  a  person  he  had 
to  deal  with,  thought  it  better  to 
try  to  tame  this  an^i^  spirit.  He 
told  her  that  whatever  her  conduct 
had  lioen,  there  was  no  doubt  that 
she  was  far  too  self-willed ;  and  he 
himself  and  the  Council  were  dis- 
pleascl  with  the  manner  in  which 
she  had  received  Lady  Tyrwhit. 
}{er  reply  will  perhaps  be  thought 
striking : — 

3fy  ixinl,  }iavin((  receivefl  your  Lord- 
Hhip'M  lettciM,  1  ]ierc4;ive  in  thein  your 
goofJwill  t^'iwarlii  irie,  becaufie  you  de- 
^re  to  mc  pLiinly  your  mind  in  this 
tiling  ;  and  again  for  that  you  would  not 
wiifli  that  1  HhouM  do  au^'thini^  which 
should  not  h6fm\  i^riO'l  unto  the  Council, 
for  the  which  thing  I  give  you  most 
hearty  thankn :  and  whcrean  I  dounder- 
fitana  tliat  you  do  take  in  evil  part  the 
letters  which  I  did  write  unto  your 
Lonli»liip,  I  am  very  Rorry  that  you 
Hhould  take  tlicm  W),  for  my  mind  wao 
t/i  d<K:lare  unto  you  plainly  an  I  thouglit 
in  that  tiling  ;  which  I  did  alno  the  more 
willingly  iKscauHo  you  dcHireil  that  I 
should  )h:  ])lHin  wilh  you  in  all  tliingH, 
Avd  (u  rfjHorniHf/  thtit  point  that  ym 
Wi'tff.,  that  1  M-niL  to  ntaitd  in  mine  wen 
V?it  in  fn-hiff  m  irrU  Ujoturfd  of  mine  Oicn 
%cJlft  I  did  aumwe  mc  of  mynflf  no  more 
Ihnn  truth  nhaU  try.  And  to  say  that 
which  I  know  of  iiiyKblf,  I  did  not  think 
I  Hliould  liavo  diHpIeaHed  the  Ci»uncil  or 
your  OnuMj ;  an<l  Kurely  the*  cauHc  why 
tliat  I  waH  HoiTV  there  hhould  l>e  any 
Huch  al^>ut  me  [:ih  Ija<Iy  Tyriivhit]  was 
iM'cauHu  tliai  I  thought  the  i)eople  will 
Kiy  that  I  dcHcrvud,  t)i rough  my  lewd 
dcmcanotir,  to  have  HUch  a  <  ne  (and  not 
that  I  miHlikti  anything  that  your  Lord- 
ship or  tho  (^mncil  Khali  think  g(M>d — 
for  I  know  that  you  and  the  Council  arc 
chargiKl  with  me  —or  tliat  I  Uke  upon 
me  t(>  nde  mvHolf,  for  1  know  they  are 
moNt  de<>eived  that  truHteth  moHt  in 
tliemwrlveH,  wherefore  I  tnibt  you  uhall 
never  find  that  fault  in  me),  to  the 
which  thing  1  do  not  see  that  your 
(irace  has  miule  any  direct  an^iwer  at 
this  time.  And  Heeinir  they  make  w> 
evil  reiK)rtrt  already,  thiri  sliall  be  but 
an  increoHing  their  evil  tongues.  IIow- 
lieit  you  did  write  that  if  I  would  bring 
forth  any  that  had  reported  it,  you  and 
the  Council  would  nee  it  re<lre8t ;  which 
thing,  although  I  can  mmXy  do  it,  yet  1 
would  )k}  loath  to  do  it,  for  because  it  is 
mine  own  cause.  And  again  that  should 


be  bn;  a  breedJDg  of  an  evQ  luuDe  of : 
that  I  am  glad  xo  puxii«h  them,  and  ao 
get  the  ev:I  will  of  the  people,  whidh 
thing  I  would  be  loath  to  have.  Bot  if 
it  might  v>jK«m  g^^j^I  toyonr LAfd^ipand 
the  rest  of  the  Cocncil  to  send  Ibnh  a 
proclamation  into  the  coantTj  that  th^ 
refirain  their  tongues,  declarii^  how  the 
tales  be  bat  lies,  it  aboold  make  both 
the  people  think  that  yoa  and  the 
Council  have  great  regard  that  no  aoch 
rumour  should  be  spread  of  any  of  the 
King'ii  Majesty's  sisters,  as  I  am  though 
unworthy;  and  alao  I  should  think 
myself  to  receive  such  friendship  at  jronr 
hands  as  you  have  promised  me.  How- 
beit  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  it  any  more, 
t>ecau8e  I  see  that  yoa  are  not  well 
minded  therennto.  And  as  oonoemiii^ 
that  you  say,  that  I  give  folks  oocaaioii 
to  think  in  refusing  me  good  to  uphold 
the  evil,  I  am  not  of  so  simple  under- 
standing, nor  I  would  not  that  jum- 
Grace  should  have  so  evil  an  opinion  of 
me  that  I  have  so  little  respect  to  mine 
own  honesty  that  I  would  maintain 
it  [i.e.,  refuse  to  receive  the  new 
goveme.-irf]  if  I  had  sufficient  piomise  of 
the  same,  and  bo  your  Grace  shall  prove 
me  when  it  comes  to  the  point.  I  bid 
you  farewell,  desiring  God  always  to 
assist  you  in  all  your  aflfkin. — Written 
in  haste  from  Hatfield,  Feb.  20. 

Elizabeth. 

Tlie  '  haste'  is  obvious  in  tlie  in- 
tricate sentences  and  long  paren- 
theses; but  it  must  be  a  blind 
understanding  which  cannot  see  a 
nobleness,  an  honesty,  in  cverr  line 
of  this  letter,  that  no  conceivable 
talent  could  counterfeit.  The  Pro- 
tector at  once  complied  with  what 
she  desired,  and  issued  the  pro- 
clamation which,  in  a  third  letter^  is 
acknowledged  with  gratitude ;  and 
there  we  have  done  with  the  whole 
afiair — there  is  the  whole  material 
on  which  to  form  an  opinion,  ^ow, 
let  us  add  to  it  that  five  years  later 
£lizal>eth  was  on  trial  for  her  life ; 
that  the  most  persevering  eflbrts 
were  made  by  the  Spanish  party  to 
destroy  her,  or,  failing  that,  to  cut 
her  on  from  the  succession;  that 
wo  have  accounts  of  her  in  abun- 
dance from  those  who  most  detested 
her, — the  scandalous  Noaillea,  the 
malignant  Kcnaud,  the  ourioua 
Micliclc, — and  yet  that  no  hint  ap- 
pears in  one  of  them  that  so  muiut 
as  a  breath  had  passed  upon  her 
honour :  and  what  pica,  what  thia« 
nest  shadow  of  an  excuae  shall  wa 
find  for  Dr.  lingardP    If  meh  « 
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cliargo  could  even  plausibly  have 
been  maintained  in  the  spring  of 
1554,  the  Parliament,  in  its  existing 
temper,  would  have  quashed  her 
title  for  ever.    There  was  no  lack 
of  will  to  do  it ;  the  lack  was  of  an 
accuser.     There  was  probably  no 
rational  person  then  liymg  to  whom 
the  very  idea  had  presented  itself  in 
his  dVeams.    But  Dr.  Lingard  will 
refer  us  to  his  MS.  Life    of  the 
Duchess  of  Feria.    We  forgot  it, 
but  it  will  make  little  difference. 
We  will  remember  first  that  wo 
have  the  Duke  of  Feria's  account 
also  of  Elizabeth  at  the  time  of  her 
accession,  when  he  thought  her  a 
,fit  wife  for  Philip,   and  when  he 
urged  on  him  her  virtues  and  her 
nobleness,  with  no  hint  at  that  time 
of   scandals.      It  was    only  when 
times  were  changed    that  it   was 
desirable  to  think  of  those — when 
Philip's    wooing    had     not    been 
graciously  received.     But  we  will 
say  at  once  what  we  have  to  bring 
against   these  Ferias,   and  dismiss 
them    now    and    for    ever.      The 
Duchess  was  one  of  the  Dormers : 
Jane  Dormer,  maid  of  honour  to 
Queen    Mary.     On   the    death    of 
her  mistress  she  married  the  Duke, 
then    Count    of    Feria,    and    left 
England   with    him.     Her  family 
applied  to  Elizabeth  for  permission 
to    follow    her    and    permanently 
reside  abroad  :  but  the  request  was 
unusual ;   it  would  have  formed  an 
undesirable  precedent,  and  she  re- 
fused to  allow  it.     The  Ferias  re- 
sented her  refusal   as  a  personal 
affront,   and  they  revenged   it  by 
throwing    open     their    palace    at 
Madrid  to  the  disaffected  English, 
by  making  it  the  focus  of  intrigue, 
and  the  general  receiving-house  of 
slanders.      In  a  memorial  of  the 
state    of  the    realm,    dated   1569, 
Cecil  writes,  among  the  grounds  for 
suspecting  Spain,  now  that  *  it  was 
not  unknown  that  slanderous  books 
and  histories  have  been  printed  and 
published  against  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty,* and  *  the  arrogant  malice  of 
the  Count  of  Feria*  towards  her  is 
especially    pointed    at.      In    1572, 
comcident  with  an  attempted  assas- 
sination of  the  Queen,  which  was 
traced  to  the  Spanish  ambassador, 
Cecil,  then  Lord  Burleigh,  received 
a  letter  from   an  unknown  corre- 
spondent at  Madrid,  who  was  afraid 


to  sign  his  name,  bat  mentions 
private  marks  by  which  he  may  be 
Known ;  and  in  the  mean  time  '  asks 
for  no  reward,  but  only  writes  be* 
cause  he  is  a  true  Engbshman,'  in- 
forming  him  that — 

Here  is  manv  practices  in  band  and 
much  evil  talk,  ooth  against  the  Queen's 
Grace  and  year  Lordship,  and  other* 
that  I  know  not.  Here  hath  been  of 
late  sent  hither  such  shameful  and  lewd 
books,  written  against  the  Qaeen  herself 
and  others,  as  I  am  ashamed  to  hear  of 
it.  They  be  sent  hither  out  of  Flanders 
and  out  of  England.  One  of  the  Duchea^s 
servants  did  &ow  me  one  of  them. 

If  there  be  anything,  either  in  the 
MS.  itself,  or  in  the  writer  of  it,  or 
in  the  circumstances  connected  with 
it,  to  counterbalance  the  suspicions 
with  which  these  statements  oblige 
us  to  regard  the  name  of  the  Ferias, 
let  it  be  published  and  the  history 
of  it  known.  Till  that  is  done,  those 
in  whose  hands  it  now  is  lying,  and 
those  writers  who  extract  from  it  for 
their  own  party  purposes,  must  ex- 
cuse us  if  we  utterly  refuse  to  listen 
to  charges  coming  to  us  from  per- 
sons onfy  known  to  ourselves  as  the 
companions  of  traitors  and  the  re- 
ceivers and  distributors  of  pollution. 
We  pass  over  nine  years,  and  the 

frincess  of  sixteen  is  now  the  Queen. 
t  sounds  but  a  brief  interval,  but  in 
periods  of  revolution  years  do  the 
work  of  centuries.  Tne  violence  of 
the  Reforming  party  at  the  close  of 
the  life  of  Edward  had  been  followed 
by  a  revulsion  as  decisive  in  its  form 
as  terrible  in  its  consequences.  The 
minds  even  of  the  most  earnest  men 
had  rocked  to  and  fro,  unable  to 
find  standing  ground  or  abide  by  any 
conclusion ;  and  the  masses  of  the 
people  were  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  which  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  precipitate  themselves  on 
one  another.  There  had  been  rebel- 
lions in  the  east,  and  in  the  south, 
and  treason  and  usurpation.  Battles 
had  been  fought  in  the  streets  of 
London ;  noblemen  had  gone  to  the 
scaffold,  and  prelates  to  the  stake. 
At  Oxford  a  lire  had  been  kindled, 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  dying 
Latimer,  should  never  be  extin- 
guished while  mass-book  remained 
unconsumed,  and  in  the  deadly 
agony  of  the  struggle  all  natural 
ties  were  broken,  and  all  natural 
affection  had  curdled  into  hatred. 
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Kinsnian  was  against  kinsman, liouse 
against  house,  and,  as  a  symbol  of 
tie  universal  spirit,  the  first  object 
of  the  Queen  upon  the  throne  had 
been  the  destruction  of  the  sister 
who  was  to  succeed  her. 

As  it  was  in  England,  so  it  was 
through  Europe.     Scotland  was  in 
confusion ;  France  hanging  on  the 
edge  of  civil  war  ;  Charles  the  Fifth 
haa  crushed  the  German   Protes- 
tants ;  then  Maurice  of  Saxony  had 
crushed    Charles,    and   had    again 
£allen  in  his  turn.    It  was  at  the 
crisis  of  the  fate  of   the  modem 
world,  when  parties  were  so  equally 
balanced  that    a    feather's   weight 
might  turn  the  scale,  that  Elizabeth 
became  Queen  of  England.    No  one 
knew  what  she   would   do.      Her 
position  under  her  sister  had  obliged 
ner  to  observe  the  utmost  caution, 
and  while  her  mind  had  been  ma- 
turing itself  in  secret,  it  was  unknown, 
except  to  a  very  few  persons,  whe- 
ther she  was  Protestant  or  Catholic. 
Every  motion  was  watched,  every 
hint  was  made  a  certainty ;  rumour 
flew  to  and  fro  as  the  fears  or  hopes 
of  either  party  had  found  anything 
to  feed  on.    At  last  it  was  publicly 
announced  that  Cecil  was  minister, 
and    the  mass  prohibited    in    the 
Koyal  chapel.     She  had  taken  her 
side,  and  the  shock  was  felt  to  the 
end  of  Europe. 

At  such  a  time  it  needs  little 
knowledge  of  human  nature  to  con- 
jecture what  reports  would  be  set 
flying,  either  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
one  party  or  the  disappointment  of 
the  other ;  and  as  soon  as  her  own 
powerful  will  began  to  show  itself, 
ter  policy  was  identifieil  with  her 
person,  and  to  hate  one  was  to  hate 
the  other.  There  were  also  in  her 
position  accidental  circumstances 
which  peculiarly  exposed  her  to  in- 
solence. In  ordinary  times  a  young 
Queen  is  able  to  surround  herself 
with  statcsmenof  age  and  experience, 
who  form  a  shelter  for  her  name  as 
well  as  her  person.  But  the  genera- 
tion which  Elizabeth  found  in  power 
was  stained,  all  of  them  or  most  of 
them,  with  a  triple  apostasy,  and 
could  not  any  more  be  trusted.  In 
public  estimation  their  political  cha- 
racters were  broken ;  and  she  was 
obliged  to  select  her  ministers  out  of 
her  own  contemporaries,  who,  like 
herself,  had  gro^^^l  up  with  the  time 


which  they  were  to  control.    "We, 
from  our  advantage  of  view,  are  able 
to  appreciate  her  choice,  for,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  they  all  grew 
to  be  grey-haired  old  men  in  her  ser- 
vice ;  but  their  merits  could  not  be 
known  to  the  world ;  and  only  let  us 
consider  the  position  of  a  yonng 
lady  exposed  to  the  fiercest  ani- 
mosity of  all  the  Catholics  in  the 
world,   living  in  close  intercourse 
with  a  number  of  unknown  men, 
several  of  them  very  handsome,  and 
who  at  first  could  appear  in  no  other 
light  than  favourites.    If,  for  every 
story  which  was  circulated  against 
her  honour,  there  had  been  a  thou- 
sand, we  should  have  had  no  reason 
to  be  surprised ;  and  probably  there 
were  a  thousand  for  each  one  that 
has  come  down  to  us.    The  doubt  of 
her  legitimacy,  and  the  fate  of  her 
mother,  gave  point  and  direction  to 
the    attacks    upon   her.      A    rival 
claimant  to  the  crown  was  started  in 
the  person  of  the  young  Queen  of 
France  and  Scotland ;  plans  were  at 
once  set  on  foot  for  an  mvasion  over 
the  Scottish  border,  and  for  insur- 
rection and  assassination  at  home ; 
and  she  was  hardly  on  the  throne 
before  it  became  necessary  to  take 
precautions  with  her  dress  and  diet. 
She  was  to  wear  no  dresses  which 
were  not  made  in  the  palace,  nor 
eat  anything  which  had  not  been 
cooked  in  her  own  kitchen ;    and 
once  or  twice  a  week  she  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Council  to  take  anti- 
dotes against  poison.     Those  who 
would  not  spare  her  life  were  not 
likely  to  spare  her  honour.    On  the 
9th  of  December,  1559,  Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner   writes  from  Brussels  to 
Cecil : 

I  assure  you,  sir,  these  people  are 
broad  mouthed  when  I  spoke  of  one  too 
much  in  &vour  as  they  esteem.  I  think 
ye  guess  whom  they  named.  If  ye  do 
not,  I  will,  upon  my  next  letter,  write 
further.  To  tell  you  what  I  conceive,  as 
I  count  the  slander  most  fiilse,  so  a 
young  princess  cannot  be  too  wary  what 
countenance  or  fiimiliar  demonstration 
she  maketh  more  to  one  than  to  another. 
I  judge  no  man's  service  in  the  realm 
worth  the  entertainment  with  such  a 
tale  of  obloquy,  or  occasion  of  speech  to 
such  men  as  of  evil  will  are  ready  to 
find  faults.  This  delay  of  ripe  time  for 
marriage  (for  without  posterity  of  her 
Highness  what  hope  is  left  to  us  ?)  minis- 
tereth  matter  to  these  lewd  tongaes  to 
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descant  upon,  and  breedeth  contempt. 
I  would  I  had  but  an  hour's  talk  with 
you. 

Chaloner  in  this  letter  only  ex- 
presses what,  in  all  state  papers  of 
the  time,  we  find  to  have  been  the 
general  feelinfr.  Both  the  reputa- 
tion and  the  life  of  the  Queen  were 
incessantly  exposed  and  attacked, 
and  she  disdained  what  appeared 
the  obvious  precautions  for  the  de- 
fence of  either.  Her  marriaoje,  and 
the  birth  of  some  *  natural  issue  of 
her  body,*  as  the  phrase  went,  was 
what  all  her  subjects'  hearts  were 
set  upon.  With  the  birth  of  a  child 
the  attempts  upon  her  life  would 
cease,  for  there  would  be  no  longer 
an  object  for  them,  and,  with  a  hus- 
band at  her  side,  slander  would  lose 
its  point  and  die  away.  Unfortu- 
nately, Elizabeth  herself  was  the 
only  person  to  whom  the  desirable- 
ness of  this  marrying  had  not  becolne 
obvious.  The  anxiety  of  her  sub- 
jects at  last  assumed  the  form  of  a 
petition  from  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  she  replied  to  them 
in  that  famous  speech,  Avith  which 
we  are  all  familiar,  where  she  gave 
the  first  public  notice  of  her  inten- 
tion of  a  maiden  life.  We  extract  a 
portion  of  it  here  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  the  comments  wnich  were 
made  upon  it  by  a  Catholic  Cardinal, 
and  which  we  shall  afterwards  sub- 
join ;  the  most  notable  instance 
that  has  fallen  in  our  way  of  what, 
in  those  days,  a  man  of  ability  could 
write,  and  a  whole  Catholic  world 
believe.     Here  first  is  Elizabeth : 

Concerning  marriage,  which  ye  so  ear- 
nestly move  me  to,  I  have  been  long 
since  persuaded  that  I  was  sent  into  this 
world  by  God,  to  think  and  do  tuose 
things  chiefly  which  may  tend  to  His 
glory.  Hereupon  I  have  chosen  that 
kind  of  life  which  is  most  free  from  the 
troublesome  cares  of  this  world,  that  I 
might  attend  the  service  of  God  alone. 
From  which  if  either  the  tendered  mar- 
riage of  mighty  princes,  or  the  danger 
of  death  intended  against  me  could  have 
removed  me,  I  had  long  ago  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  a  husband.  And  these  things 
have  I  thought  upon  when  I  was  a  pri- 
vate person,  but  now  that  the  public 
care  of  governing  the  kingdom  is  laid 
upon  me,  to  draw  upon  me  also  the  cares 
of  marriage  may  seem  a  point  of  incon- 
siderate folly.  Yea,  to  satisfy  you,  I  have 
already  joined  myself  in  marriage  to  an 
husband,  namely,  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
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land.  Behold — ^which  I  marvel  that  ye 
have  forgotten — this  pledge  of  my  wed- 
lock (and  she  showed  the  coronatton 
ring);  and  do  not  upbraid  me  with 
miserable  lack  of  children.  Every  one  of 
you,  as  many  as  are  Englishmen,   are 

children  and  kinsmen  to  me I 

doubt  not,  if  I  continue  in  that  kind  of 
life  whch  I  have  begun,  but  God  will  so 
direct  mine  own  and  your  counsels  that 
ye  shall  not  need  to  doubt  of  a  successor, 
which  may  be  more  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth  than  he  which  may  be 

bom  of  me And  to  me  it  shall 

be  a  full  satisfaction,  both  for  the 
memorial  of  my  name  and  of  my  glory 
also,  if,  when  I  shall  set  my  last  breath, 
it  be  engraven  upon  my  marble  tomb, 
*  Here  lieth  Elizabeth,  which  reigned  a 
virgin  and  died  a  virgin.* 

If  no  other  authentic  syllable  in 
Elizabeth's  favour  had  come  down 
to  us  except  this  one  speech,  with 
its  own  single  weight,  it  would  over- 
balance aVatican  library  of  pamphlet 
scandal ;  and  yet,  strangely,  Cardi- 
nal Allen  finds  an  evidence  in  it 
making  for  the  very  opposite  con- 
clusion. 

We  extract  from  the  famous  Ad- 
monition, which  the  English  priests, 
those  poor  innocent  martyrs,  of 
whom  we  hear  so  much,  were  to 
carry  round  to  the  Catholic  families, 
charging  them  to  break  into  rebel- 
lion on  the  appearance  of  the  Ar- 
mada, under  penalty  of  the  curse  of 
Meroz.  After  describing  Elizabeth's 
'incredible  variety  of  lust,  which 
modesty  suffereth  not  to  be  remem- 
bered, whereby  she  is  become  no- 
torious to  the  world,  and  a  common 
talk  for  this  her  turpitude,'  he  pro- 
ceeds : 

She  could  never  be  restrained  from 
this  incontinence,   though  the  principsU 
Peers  of  the  realm,  and  others  of  high 
authority,  as  deputies  from  the  whole 
Parliament  and  estates,  made  humble 
suit  and  supplication  to  her,  that,  for 
pity  and  compassion  of  their  desolate 
case,  and  of  the  danger  that  the  whole 
realm,  and  especially  the  nobility,  should 
be  in  if  she  deceased  without  lawful  issue, 
in  such  a  number  of  competitors  for  the 
crown,  she  would  therefore  marry  and 
produce  (if  it  were  God's  pleasure)  lawful 
heirs  of  her  body  to  inherit  her  dominions 
after  her, — to    whom    sometimes    she 
merely  and  mockingly  answered  thatshe 
would  die  a  Maiden  Queen.     But  after- 
wards, in  contempt  and  rebuke  of  all  the 
states  of  the  realm,  and  the  condemna- 
tion  of    chaste  and    lawful    marriage 
(whereimto,  as  to  a  bridle  of  her  Ucen- 
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tiousness,  she  is  an  enemy),  nhe  forced 
the  very  Parliament  itself  to  give  con- 
sent, and  to  provide  by  a  pretended  law 
not  tolerable,  nor  even,  I  trow,  beard  of 
before  Ln  a  Christian  free  i>eople,  that 
none  should  he  so  much  ax  named  for  her 
succcifsor  dariatj  her  life,  xaring  the  na- 
tural, that  is  to  say  hastard-born,  child  of 
loT  own  body. 

We  must  be^  all  persons  mider 
whose  eyes  these   pages  may  fall, 
seriously  to  weigh  this  last  sentence, 
and  ask    themselves   whether    the 
•judgment  of  the  man  who  could  de- 
liberately ^^Titc  it  is  to  be  taken 
upon  any  subject  whatever.      He 
was  not  believed  to  be  a  fool,  yet 
that  is  his  only  escape  from  being  a 
scoundrel    beyond    admeasurement 
by  any  known  English  epithet.    Ho 
is  mistaken,  in  the  first  place,  in  the 
character  of  the   act  to  which  he 
refers.     It   did   not  declare  abso- 
lutely that  no  one  was  to  be  named 
as  heir  to  the  crown,  but  that  no  pri- 
vate   person,    without    consent    of 
Parliament,   was  to   l)e  allowed  to 
maintain  any  one  of  the  many  pre- 
tended titles — a  very  diflerent  thmg. 
We  cannot  in  this  place  enter  upon 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Par- 
liament to  pass  such  an  act.  Briefly, 
the}*"  thought  that  in  the  excited 
temper  of  men's  minds  (the  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  just  been  executed)  it 
was  undesirable  to  indulge  them  in 
material  for  faction,  or  to  permit  tlio 
contingency  of    the   Queen   dying 
without  cliildren  to  be  openly  can- 
vassed— without  cliildren oHur  oicih 
not  adopted  children,  but '  natural 
issue  of  her  own  body.'     But  now 
let  us  really  consider  Allen's  words. 
They  were  not  thrown  off'  in  the 
heat  of  the  moment :  some  wretched 
excuse  might  be  fi)und  for  them  if 
they  had  been  let  fall  in  a  satirical 
conversation.      The    pamphlet    in 
which    they    appear   was    written 
dehberately   sixteen  years  after,  a 
formal   ecclesiastical   circular,  with 
the  whole  Papal  authority  at   its 
back,    addressed    to    the    Catholic 
clergy.      A^Tiat  is    to    be  said   or 
tliou^ht  of  it !"     What  is  to  be  said 
or  tfi  ought  of  Sir  Harris  ^'icolas, 
who  (juotcs  this  very  pamphlet  as  an 
important  and  formidable  authority? 
It  is  a  fair  specimen,  however,  of 
the  accusations — both  of  the  manner 
of  them  and  the  value  of  them  ;  and 
we  have  not  the  least  objection  to 


acknowledge  tliat  there  was  nothing 
in  ElizabeUi's  own  mode  of  conduct- 
ing herself  which  made  it  difScnItto 
fasten  sucli  attacks  upon  her.     The 
times  were  too  rougn  to  admit  of 
much  etiquette ;  and  she  all  her  life 
carried  her  dislike  of  conventionality 
to  a  faidt.    She  was  satisfied  to  he 
what  she  was,  and  to  do  what  she 
beUeved  to   be   right,    and  never 
turned  aside  one  way  or  the  other, 
out  of  regard  for  the  tongues  of  the 
lookers  on.    But  the  assailants,  as  is 
well  known,  did  not  confine  them- 
selves to  general  dirt  throwin^j^,  and 
special  persons  were  repeatedly  and 
passionately  pointed  out  as  the  com- 
panions of  her  guilt.    Sir  Thomas 
Chaloner  alluded  probably  either  to 
Sir  William  Pickering  or  to  Lord 
Eobert  Dudley ;  but  the  most  com- 
pendious summary  of  the  particular 
charges  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
said  to  have  been  written  by  Maiy 
Queen  of  Scots  to  Elizabeth  herself- 
The  authenticity  of  this  letter  is 
challenged  by  Atiss  Strickland,  who 
is  unable  to  l)elieve  that  the  Queen 
of  Scots  could  have  been  so  indeli- 
cate and  imladylike.    Dr.  Lingard, 
on  the  other  hand,  accepts  it  with- 
out hesitation  as  a  valuable  historical 
document,  every  statement  in  which 
he  has  found  confirmed  by  other 
contemporary  evidence.    There  is  no 
suspicion  attaclied  to    its  history. 
The  original    was    found    W    Dr. 
Murdin  among  the  Earl  of^  Salis- 
bury's papers ;  and,  being  well  ac- 
quamted  with  the  Queen  of  Scots' 
hand,  he  printed  it  without  express- 
ing any  doubt  of  its  genuineness. 
There  arc  grave  diflicmties  in  the 
way  of  admitting  it  to  bo  a  forjjer^ ; 
those  who  arc  best  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  Mary  and  of  Lord 
Burleigh  will  find  it  more  easy  to 
believe  that  it  was  written  by  her 
tlian  that  it  was  forged  by  him,- — or 
forged  with  his  connivance ;  wliile  it 
is  impossible  to  believe  that,  if  it  was 
forged  at  all,  it  coidd  have  imposed 
on  so  experienced  an  eye.     And, 
again,  if  it  was  a  forgery,  and  Lord 
Burleigh  knew  it,  how  came  he  to 
leave  so  strange  a  witness  against 
himself  preserved  among  the  IStato 
Papers  ?    At  anv  rate,  here  is  the 
letter ;  and  the  old  Erench  in  which 
it  is  written  will  serve,  we  hope,  as  a 
partial   veil  over   the  nndeanneH 
of  it: 
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Siiivant  ce  que  je  voub  ay  promisy  et 
auvez  despuis  desire,  je  vous  declare,  ons 
qu'aveqnes  regret  que  telles  choses 
soyent  ammenees  en  question,  mais  trds 
sincerement  et  sans  aucune  passion, 
dont  j'appelle  mon  Dieu  a  tesmoing,  que 
la  Comptesse  de  Shrewsbury  m'a  dit  de 
Tous  ce  qui  suit  au  plus  pres  de  ces 
termes.  A  la  plus  part  de  quoy  je  pro- 
teste  avoir  respondu  reprenant  la  dite 
Bame  de  croire  ou  parler  si  licentieuse- 
ment  de  vous;  conrnie  chose  que  je  ne 
croyois  point  ni  croy  a  present,  cognois- 
sant  le  naturel  de  la  Comptesse  et  de 
quel  esprit  elle  etoit  alors  poulssee  con- 
tre  vous. 

Premierement,  qu'un  auquel  elle  disoit 
que  vous  aviez  faict  promesse  de  mar- 
riage devant  une  dame  de  votre  cham- 
hre,  avoit  couchee  infinies  foys  auveoques 
vous,  avec  toute  la  license  et  privaute 
qui  se  pent  user  entre  man  et  femme. 
Maid  qu'indubi tablemen t  vous  n'estiez 
pas  comme  les  autres  femmes ;  et  pour 
ce  respect  c'estoit  follie  a  tous  ceulx  qui 
affectoient  vostre  marriage  avec  Mon- 
sieur le  Due  d'Anjou,  d'autant  qu'il  ne 
ce  pourroit  accomplir.     Et  que  vous  ne 
vouldriez  perdre  la  liberte  de  vous  faire 
faire  Tamour  et  avoir  vostre  plaisir  tous- 
jours    avec    nouveaulx    amoureulx  re- 
gretant  ce,  disoit  elle,  que  vous  ne  vous 
contentiez  pas  de  Maistre  Uatton  [Lord 
Campbell  ttcUicisea  thin  and  some  other 
sentences]  et  un  autre  de  ce  Boyaulme, 
mais  que  pour  llionneur  du  pays,  il  luy 
faschoit  le  plus,  que  vous  aviez  engasge 
vostre  honneur  auvecques  un  estrangier 
nomm6  Limier,  Talant  trouver  de  nuit 
en  la  chambre  d'une  dame,  que  la  dicte 
Comptesse  blasmoit  forte  a  cesto  occa- 
sion la ;  ou  vous  le  baisiez  et  usiez  auvec 
luy  de  diverses  privautes  deshonestes; 
mais  aussi  luy  revelriez  les  segretz  du 
Royaulme,  trahisant  vos  propres  con- 
seillers  auvecque  luy.     Que  vous  vous 
estiez  desportes  de  la  mesme  dissolution 
avec  le  Due  son  Maistre,  qui  vous  avoit 
este  trouver  une  nuit  a  la  porte  de  vostre 
chambre,  ou  vous  I'aviez  rancontre  auvec 
votre  seulle  chemise  et  manteau  de  nuit, 
et  qu'il  demeura  auvecques  vous  pres  de 
troys  heures.     Quant  au  diet  Hatton, 
que  vous  le  couriez  a  force,  faisant  si 
publiquement  paroitre  I'amour  que  luy 
portiez,  que  luy  mesmes  estoit  contreint 
de  s'en  retirer.  .  .  .  qu'elle  auvait  tra- 
vaille  de  faire  espouser  au  diet  Hatton 
la  feu  Comptesse  de  Lenox  sa  fille ;  mays 
que  de  crainte  de  vous  U  n'osoit  entendre, 
que  mdsme  le  Compte  d'Oxfort  n'osoit  se 
rappointer  auvecque  sa  femme  de  pear 


de  perdre  1ft  &yeiir,  qu'il  esperoit  re- 
cevoir  par  vous  faire  Tamour,  que  toub 
estiez  prodigue  euven  toutes  telles  gens, 
etc.  etc. 

Qu'a  toutes  autres  vous  estiez  fort  in- 
grate  chische  et  qu'il  ni  avoit  que  troys 
ou  quatres  en  vostre  Royaulme  a  qui 
vous  ayes  jamais  &cit  bien :  me  conseil- 
lant  en  riant  extremement  mettre  mon 
filz  sur  les  ranos  pour  vous  faire  I'amour, 
comme  chose  qui  me  serviroit  grande- 
ment,  et  metroit  Monsieur  le  Due  hors 
de  quarticr.  .  .  .  et  luy  repliquant  qui 
cela  seroit  pris  pour  une  vraye  moquerie, 
elle  me  respondit  que  vous  estiez  si 
vayne,  et  en  si  bonne  opinion  de  vostre 
beaute,  comme  si  vous  estiez  quelque 
deesse  de  Ciel. 

She  thea  goes  on  to  say  how  the 
youn^  ladies  laughed  at  her,  and 
had  been  amusing  them  at  L«rd 
Shrewsbury's  with  acting  the  Court 
and  the  proceedings  there,  and  con- 
cludes : — 

Pour  la  fin  je  vous  jure  encores  un 
coup  sur  ma  foy  et  honneur  que  ce  que 
desulz  est  trds  veritable ;  et  que  de  ce 
que  conceme  vostre  honneur,  il  ne  m'est 
jamais  tombe  en  entendement  de  voub 
faire  tort  pour  le  reveller,  et  qu'il  ne 
scaura  jamais  par  moy  le  tenant  pour 
trds  faulx. 

Lord  Campbell  has  inserted  this 
letter,  or  yaxt  of  it,  m  his  Life  cf 
Hatton;  being  compelled,  as  he 
says,  to  do  so,  by  a  regard  for  his- 
torical truth.  Does  he  believe  what 
Lady  Shrewsbury  said  then?  or  does 
he  suppose  historical  truth  consists  in 
recordmgall  the  lies  which  he  can  find 
flying  ?  The  Queen  of  Scots,  at  any 
rate,  did  not  believe  her.  She  knew 
her  naturel  too  well,  as  she  had  too 
good  reason  to  know  it.  It  was  but 
a  short  time  before  that  the  same 
lady  had  been  forced  by  Elizabeth 
to  make  a  public  retractation,  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  Court,  of 
similar  foul  indecencies  which  she 
had  spread  concerning  Mary  her- 
self. Lord  Camjpbell  should  have 
mentioned  that  fact,  and  qualified 
the  value  of  her  words  with  it.  He 
is  hardly  aware  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  such  a  mass  of  filthiness, 
when  ushered  in  with  prefatory  so- 
lemnities and  '  compulsion  by  regard 
for  historical  truth.' 
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WHO  has  not  been  a  delighted 
spectator  of  *  the  collection  of 
living  zoophytes,  moUusca,  fish,  and 
other  marine  animals  exhibited  in 
twenty  transparent  tanks  of  plate- 
glass'  in  the  gardens  of  the  Zoologi- 
cal Society  m  the  Regent's  Park  P 
To  him  who  has  not  beheld  this 
most  interesting  snectaclc,  we  say, 
'  Go  and  see,'  ana  take-  the  book 
which  we  now  proceed  to  introduce 
to  your  notice  with  you;  to  him 
who  has  we  say,  '  Go  again  and  do 
likewise.'  The  author  of  this  highly 
amusing  and  instructire  work,  fa- 
vourably known  from  his  former 
works,  of  which  we  have  before 
noticed  one,t  may  be  considered  as 
the  originator  of  this  most  popular 
exhibition,  attractive  to  the  idler, 
and  invaluable  to  the  zoologist  who 
is  studying  the  habits  and  physio- 
logy of  the  occult  invertebrate 
classes  of  animals  which  may  bo 
there  seen  even  to  greater  advan- 
tage than  in  their  native  locality,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  fishes  disporting 
among  them,  and  occasionally  mak- 
ing some  luckless  raoUusk  oi^  crus- 
tacean their  prey.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  long  ago  sea-anemones  and 
other  marine  creatures  of  a  similar 
organization  were  removed  from 
their  native  rocks,  and  kept  alive  in 
glass  vessels  or  in  vases,  where 

China's  gayest  art  had  dyed 
The  azure  flowers  that  blow  ; 

but  there  can  be  as  little  that  we 
owe  to  Mr.  G^sse  the  successful  in- 
troduction of  marine  vivaria  on  a 
great  scale,  and  resting  on  sound 
chemical  and  physiological  prin- 
ciples. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.  Declining  health  sent  Mr. 
&osse  to  the  Devonshire  coast,  and 
produced  the  charming  book  now 
before  us.  We  trust  that  he  is  en- 
tirely restored  by  his  trip,  for  we 
cannot  find  anj  traces  of  the  lan- 
guor of  illness  m  the  lively  pages  of 
his  graphic  and  well  illustrated 
volume. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  coast 
more  fertile  in  the  subjects  which  he 
Las  so  well  described.     We  know 


the  localities  well,  and  have  watched 
the  lively  and  lovely  inhabitants  of 
its  clear  pools  and  weed-covered 
rocks  that  nurture  a  host  of  brilliant 
creatures,  which  if  they  were  the 
inhabitants  of  the  tropics  would  be 
deemed  worthy  of  a  voyage  by  any 
zealous  zoologist  studying  their 
forms  and  habits. 

— Here  are  coral  bowers. 
And  grots  of  madrepores. 
And  banks  of  sponge,  as  soft  and  fitir  to 
eye 

As  ere  was  mossy  bed 
Whereon  the  wood-nymphs  lie 
With  languid  limbs,  in  summer's  sultry 
hours. 

Here,  too,  were  living  flowers^ 
Which  like  a  bud  compacted. 
Their  purple  cups  contracted ; 
And  now  in  open  blossom  spread, 
Stretch'd  like  green  anthers  many    » 
seeking  head. 
And  arborets  of  jointed  stone    were 
there. 
And  plants  of  fibres  fine  as  silkworm's 
thread ; 
Yea,   beautiful  as  mermaid's  golden 
hair 
Upon  the  waves  dispread 
Others,  that  like  the  broad  banana 
growing, 
Rais'd  their  long  wrinkled  leaves  of  pur- 
ple hue. 
Like  streamers  wide  outflowing. 

Eloquent  and  true  Southey  I 
To  those  acquainted  with  the 
organization  of  the  creatures  forming 
the  principal  ornaments  of  these 
animated  submarine  parterres  no 
apology  is  necessary,  but  to  the 
multitude — now  happily  decreasing 
every  day — by  whom  such  pnrsaits 
are  apt  to  be  looked  upon  as  foolish- 
ness, we  recommend  the  following 
plea : — 

These  objects  are,  it  is  true,  among 
the  humblest  of  creatures  that  are  en- 
dowed with  organic  life.  They  stand  at 
the  very  confines,  so  to  ^eak,  of  the 
vital  world,  at  the  lowest  step  of  the 
animate  ladder  that  reaches  up  to  Man ; 
ay,  and  beyond  him.  Creatures  linked 
in  the  closest  alliance  with  these  were 
long  reckoned  among  the  sea  •  weeda 
and  mosses,  even  by  philoaophers;  and. 
to  this  day  the  collectors  who  make  sea* 
weeds  into  pretty  baskets,  arrange  the 
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iydroid  polypidonw  ftBiong  them  with- 
Mut  a  inii^viDgof  iheir  identity.  Hay, 
tlie  mulreporeB  and  corals,  oearer  kin> 
(Ired  aUll  to  tha  octioin.  were  supposed, 
even  b;  the  immortal  Raj,  to  be  inani- 
roate  atones,  villi  '  a  kind  of  vegetlitioa 
and  reserabUnDe  to  plante.' 

The  lamp  of  vitality,  then,  ia  jast 
going  out  in  tbeee  forms ;  or,  if  you 
please,  here  we  catch  the  firrt  kindling 
■of  that  spark  wMidi  glowa  into  so  noble 
B  flame  in  the  Arigtotles,  the  Newtons. 
Uid  the  Hiltona  of  our  heaven-gazing 
race.  What  tben'^  Shfdl  we  despise 
these  glimmering;  rnfal  Shall  we  my 
they  are  mean  oraaturea,  beneath  onr 
regard!  Sorely  no:  God  dooa  not 
despise  them.  The  forecasting  at  their 
'being  occupied  his  eternal  mind  '  beture 
the  monntMDS  were  brought  foitli.' 

Mjikiiig  Mary  church,  nilli  its 
bracing  air  and  ueigLbouring  cove- 
indented  coBsta,  his  head-quuters, 
our  nahiraliBt  Brat  explored  Babbi- 
combe  Sands  and  Petit  Tor,  not 
without  abundance  of  food  for  ob- 
servation in  the  clear  roefc-pools  aad 
the  rocks  themselves.  Alt  along  the 
lino  of  limeetoue  lie  found  io  almost 
every  well  Hlled  batin  left  by  the 
tide  the  lovely  duuy  anemone." 

In  the  sunshine  of  a  tfur  day  they  ex- 
pand beautifully,  and  you  may  see  them 
atudding  the  hoe  of  the  rock  just  be- 
neath the  sDr&ce,  from  the  aiie  of  a 
Bhilling  to  that  of  a  crown  piece. 
Itothing  seems  euter  than  to  aeouro 
them,  but  no  sooner  do  tJie  fingera 
tou..b  one,  than  its  beautlTuIly  circutar 
di^  bi^uB  to  curl  and  pucker  ite  mar- 
gin, and  to  incurve  it  in  the  (arm  of  a 
oup;  if  further  annoyed,  the  rim  of  this 
cup  coDtraotH  more  and  more  Dutil  it 
cloiBB,  and  the  animsl  beoomes  globose 
and  much  diminislied,  receding  all  the 
time  &om  the  asaaatt  and  retiring  into 
the  rock. 

Mr.  Gosse  proceeda  to  give  direc- 
tions for  chiselinfr  these  animat«d 
Howereout  of  their  rocky  submarine 
«onserratorieB,  and  a  very  trouble- 
some operation  it  ia.  At  last  the 
prize  ia  secured : — 

But  how  unlike  its  former  self,  when 
you  were  deairoua  of  making  its  ac- 
qoaatanca,  it  is  now  I  A  little  hard 
globose  kaob  of  flesh,  not  so  big  as  a 
ediool-boy's  marble,  is  the  creature  that 

i'oat  now  expanded  to  the  sun's  mys  a 
ovely  disk  of  variegated  hues,  with  a 
diameter  greater  than  tlint  of  a  Spanish 

If,  however,  the  excision  has  been 
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accomplished  ■without  injury  to  the 
subject,  a  few  days  in  a  suitable  ves- 
sel of  clear  aca-water  irilt  show  it  in 
all  its  orijiinai  beauty,  when  it  baa 
taken  a  fresh  ottacnment  for  ita 
base — ^not  before  n  day  or  two  at 
least,  generally  speakio);. 

The  surface  of  the  rock  at  Oddi- 
combe  is  honey-combed  by  thou- 
sands of  that  determined  stone- 
lioring  and  burro  win);  teatocean, 
Saxicava  ruijaaa,  which  aeeraa  only 
to  be  able  to  hve  where  it  ia  covered 
during  a  part  of  every  tide. 

Our  naturaliat  appears  to  have 
been  so  occupied  in  turning  stones 
at  Babbicombe  that  ho  takes  no  ac- 
count of  the  creature-comforts  there 
to  be  foniid  in  our  day  in  the  shafre 
of  the  most  deliciooa  hot  lobsters 
fresh  from  the  sea,  and  of  a  flaTour 
^-oh  how  infinitesimally  snperiorto 
that  of  the  half  sulTocated  wasted 
wretch  that  ia  consigned  to  the  jwt 
in  thia  great  metropolis,  after  its 
journey  close  packed  in  straw  with 
a  multitude  of  fe Ho w-anif brers  in  the 
same  condemned  basket.  If  any- 
thing can  excuse  this  omission,  it  is 
that  same  occupation  of  stone  turn- 
ing and  s tone-breaking  which  on  this 
coast  has  often  cheated  us  of  our 

Tha  rough  strong  sorboe  of  the  rook 
between  tide-marks  is  quite  alive  witk 
beautibl  and  interesting  oreaturea,  both 
nnimal  and  ve^eUbte;  and  as  we  find 
the  profuaon  increase  tlie  nearer  wa 
approach  to  that  line  whence  tha 
nutrient  water  never  recedes,  we  have  a 
right  to  conclude  that  it  extends  to  an 
indefinite  distance  below  tide-limit.  The 
tiny  pools  that  lie  in  tho  hollowi,  re- 
newed twice  evety  day  by  the  influx  of 
the  sea,  are  perfect  nurseries  of  planta 
and  animals  of  the  most  curious  famiB 
and  of  the  most  iDteresting  structure. 

Some  notion  of  the  extent  to 
which  life  swarms  in  such  localities 
may  bo  derived  from  Mr.  Gosse's 
account  of  the  variety  of  organio 
life  which  he  detected  on  a  small 
fragment  acarc«ly  bigger  than  a. 
penny  piece,  which  he  detachedfrom 
a  little  rock  pool  near  low-water 
mark  on  the  seaward  side  of  Cap- 
stone Hill.  A  single  polype  at- 
tracted his  notice  by  its  beauty,  and 
when  he  applied  his  chisel  he  did 
not  anticipate  a  particularly  rich 
Itarreal.    But  he  found  part  of  ths 
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STirface  of  tliis  populous  stone  largely 
encrusted  with  the  cells  ofaLepralia, 
over  which  a  very  thin  and  pro- 
fusely spiculous  yellow  sponge  nad 
spread  itself,  and  which  was  dappled 
by  patches  of  another  sponge  of  a 
scarlet  colour.  Another  portion  of 
the  surface  was  *  occupied  by  the 
rose-coloured  ciiist  of  the  common 
coralline,  OTersprcading  like  a  beau- 
tiful smooth  lichen,  but  without  a 
single  shoot  or  many-jointed  stem 
as  yet  tlurown  up  to  inmcate  its  true 
character.'  From  this  groundwork 
sprang  up  two  or  three  tiny  sea- 
weeds, and  the  lovely  green  pecti- 
nated fronds  of  Bryonia  plumosa. 
Then  came  a  specimen  of  the  brown- 
ish red  Ptilota  seHcea,  and  besides 
these  very  minute  rosy  red  fronds 
not  more  than  the  eighth  of  an  inch 
in  length — Rhodymenia:  probably — • 
were  growing  parasitically  on  one  of 
the  polypes.  And  now  for  the 
zoophytes.  Most  conspicuous  were 
several  of  the  cork-screw  funnels 
that  first  caught  our  naturalist's  eye, 
and  which  proved  to  be  the  spiral 
polypidoms  of  Cellularia  avicularia, 
one  of  the  most  curious  of  our  na- 
tive zoophytes — *  The  cells  tenanted 
with  healthy  polypes  in  great  num- 
bers, protruding  their  crystal  stars 
of  tentacles,  ana  covered  with  scores 
of  birds*  heads  nodding  to  and  fro 
their  bald  heads,  like  so  many  old 
men  sleeping  at  church,  and  opening 
and  shutting  their  frightfully  gaping 
I'awa  like  snapping  turtles.* 

Up  the  stem  of  one  of  these  bird's 
heacf  corallines  a  colony  of  PediciU 
Una  Belgica  had  entwined  its  creep- 
ing clinging  roots,  and  was  display- 
ing its  clubbed  polypes  with  un- 
folded tentacles  in  every  direction. 
Then  there  was  the  delicate  and 
pretty  Crista  aculeata,  easily  reco- 
gnised by  the  long  slender  spine 
springing  from  every  cell.  The 
Crista  was  not  without  its  parasites. 
The  curious  tiny  snake-like  heads 
of  Anguinaria  spatulata,  entwined 
about  the  stems,  and  here  was  a 
stalk  o£JSowerbankta  imbr  teat  aywith 
its  aggregate  densely  clustered  cells 
set  on  the  slender  threadlike  stem 
at  wide  intervals,  and  a  few  of  the 
pitcher-like  cells  o£JSeania  mirabilis, 
set  with  hooked  prickles.  Besides 
all  these  there  were  at  least  two 
kinds  of  h^'droid  polypes  of  the 
family  Cory ni da.    Av  hen  Mr.  Gosso 


first  looked  over  the  firagment  with 
a  lens,  he  was  sure  that  he  saw 
JSucratea  chelatavrith  active  polypes, 
but  as  he  could  not  by  close  search- 
ing again  find  it,  it  is  possible  that 
he  might  have  been  mistaken.  There 
was  no  mistake,  however,  as  to  the 
presence  of  two  little  Balanu  which 
opened  their  valve-like  shells  irom 
amid  the  yellow  sponge,  and  were 
throwing  out  their  curled  fans  of 
exquisitely  fringed  fingers  with  pie* 
cise  regularity : — 

The  minute  crufttacea  that  hide  and 
play  among  the  tangled  stems  of  the 
zoophytes  (adds  the  author)  I  will 
not  mention,  because  their  presence 
there  may  be  considered  aa  only  acci- 
dental. But  I  cannot  reckon  as  tran- 
sient visitors  a  brood  of  in&nt  brittle- 
stars,  which  I  find  creeping  about  the 
base  of  the  Celiulariaf  because  I  perceive 
that  they  have  quite  made  the  spot  their 
home,  and  though  they  have  been  now 
several  days  in  a  vessel  of  water,  free 
to  leave  their  tiny  fragment,  and  visit 
others,  or  to  roam  over  the  expansive 
bottom  of  the  glass,  if  they  will,  they 
have  no  such  desire,  but  cling  to  the  dr- 
cumHcribed  limits  of  their  native  rock, 
with  as  unconquerable  a  partiality  aa  if 
they  were  Swisw,  and  these  fragments  of 
stone  were  their  own  dear  Alps.  They 
crawl  and  twine  over  the  Burfiu^  and 
round  the  edges  ;  but  it  is  with  the  nt* 
most  reluctance,  and  only  by  the  use  of 
force  and  stratagem  combined,  that  I 
can  get  one  off  from  the  hold  to  which 
he  tenaciously  clings.  I  am  watching 
the  development,  and  1  may  say  metsr 
moqihodis,  of  the  little  brood  with  inte- 
rest, and  cannot  yet  say  what  they  are, 
but  I  think  they  will  turn  out  to  be 
either  Ophiocotna  rotula,  or  O,  minuta, 
probably  the  latter. 

"Well  may  our  naturalist  ask — 

Now,  is  not  this  a  very  pretty  list  of 
the  tenantry  of  a  bit  of  slate  rock  two 
inches  square?  And  does  it  not  read  as 
an  instructive  homily,  one  of  those  '  ser- 
mons in  stones'  that  the  poet  speaks  of 
— on  the  beneficent  care  of  Him  who 
'  oi>eneth  his  hand,  and  satisfieth  the  de- 
sire of  every  living  thing  t'  What  a 
family  is  his  to  be  provided  for  day  by 
day,  and  yet  every  mouth  filled — not  one 
of  these  hungry  polypes  going  unsap* 
plied !  What  a  vast  amount  of  happiness 
we  here  get  just  a  glimpse  of!  for  lifio^ 
the  mere  exercise  of  vital  ftmctiona  in 
health,  and  in  suitable  circumwtanoea 
and  conditions — the  drcumstanoes  and 
conditions,  1  mean,  for  which  the  erea- 
tures  themselves  are  fitted — ia  undoubt- 
edly enjoyment,  probably  of  as  high  a 
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nature  as  tbe  tnfiirioT  anunnU  ore  cxpable 
at  receiving. 

We  know  of  no  book  wbei*  that 
benutifut  familv,  the  sea-snemoaes, 
tre  more  graphically  described  and 
brought  before  the  eve  of  the  reader. 
Herehe  will  »ec  the  rosy  nnemocc." 
the  snowy-disked  nneraone.t  the 
thic'V-liomed  anemone,!  tbe  daisy 
iujemone,§  the  Bnoke-Toclied  ane- 
mone, II  the  gemmaceoua  anemone,  •[ 
mnd  the  white  anemone.**  He  may 
also  treat  himself  to  a  diah — hoiTean- 
mui  re/erentes  —  of  these  beautiful 
ercatures. 

Dieqnemnre'a  testimony  as  to  the 
excellence  of  Actinia  cramcomit, 
0,  it  seems,  Mr.  Gosse's  mouth 
T,  and  he  "  determined  to  take 
■arly  opportonity  of  cooking  a 
In  a  abort  time  he  collet'ted 
?  half-dozen,  of  different  sizes, 
)v^  water,  near  Wildersmouth, 
and  hBTins  rubbed  them  with  hia 
fingers  in  a  tide-pool  till  tlio  coatinj; 
of  grarel  waa  pretty  well  got  rid  of, 
carried  them  home.  He  put  them 
into  a  pan  of  sen-walcr  for  the  night, 
*t«  cleanae  them,'  and  'most  beau- 
tiful and  gorgeous  wim  the  appeu-- 
«nce  they  presented  when  expanded ; 
no  two  alike  in  colours,  nud  yet  all 
BO  lovely  that  it  was  difficult  to  say 
'  irhich  eicelled.  Perhaps  one  with 
the  tentacles  portly  cream  colourand 

¥irtly  white,  was  HE  beautiful  as  any.' 
he  next  momini;  he  transferred 
them  to  '  the  saucepan' — the  ogre !' 
Mr.  Gojse  is  an  aecomphslied 
naturalist,  hut  his  culinary  eduoa- 
lion  appears  to  have  been  neglected  j 
Bod  as  soon  as  we  had  read  that 
■Word  'saucepan,'  we  were  prepared 
for  the  result. 

As  1  hod  no  inlbniiBtion  (writes  li«)ii.s 
to  how  long  tbey  required  boiling,  I  bod 
, .  to  find  it  out  [or  rayaalf.  Some  I  put 
3  tHe  water  (wa-WBler)  ecitil,  uad  al- 
id  to  boil  gTMlnally.  As  soon  as  the 
!T  boiled  I  tried  one;  it  was  tongb, 
d  eTidontlj  undone.  The  next  1  tnuk 
it  i»ftar  three  minutes'  boiling :  this  wss 
r;  and  one  at  iiTe  minutes  was 
■  still,  but  not  sn  good  as  one  which 
idboiledtea.  I  then  put  the  remumng 
:o  the  ioi'/i'n^  water,  and  let  them 
over  the  firo  boiling  fatt  for  ten 
innlei' — {liailt  ofCmnial] — 'and  these 
«  Uie  best  of  all.  being  more  tender, 
"  araoreiovitingappeanmce. 


.BoiV.'hj— there's  the  villany.  They 
should  be  put  into  a  Btew-paUi  with 
a  little  oyaler-Jiquor,  and  Bt«wed 
very  slowly,  as  you  would  stew 
nmahrooms.  till  quite  tender.  They 
must  be  allowed  to  muse,  as  it  were, 
over  a  g-entle  lire,  but  never  to  Ixil 

A  stew  fast  boiled, 
Is  a  good  dish  spoiled, 
as  oar  grandmother  used  to  aa^. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  the  lucklesa, 
long-boiled  anemoaca  were  '  more 
tender'  than  thctr  crude  companions, 
and  ua  little  that  a  galloping;  boil  of 
ten  minotes  had  extrueted  nil  the 
richest  and  most  piquaut  part  of 
their  flavour,  and  diffused  it  in  the 
'sea-water.'  You  may  boil  any  thing- 
but  un  egg  till  it  is  tender — in  other 
words,  to  rags — when  all  the  sapid 
animal  juices  will  be  boiled  awaj. 

That  this  was  so  in  the  cose  of  the 
boiled  anemoues  is  pretty  clear&om 
the  sauce  which  our  neophyte  pre- 

Eared  for  them.  '  I  ate  tliem,'  quoth 
e,  '  hot,  with  the  usual  erah-condi- 
ments  of 
vinegar,  i 

a-  -„. 
lythmghi  . 
dividnality  of  flavour — stewed  tjya- 
ters,  for  instance.  If  Mr.  Gosse  is 
guilty  of  eating  hot  ciab  or  hot  lob- 
ster with  such  a  sauce,  he  deserves 
to  be  eondemned  to  wash  it  down 
with  tiiat  French  wine  wliich  is  said 
to  require  live  men  to  drink  a  glass 
of  it — two  to  hold  the  hands  of  the 
patient,  one  to  liold  his  nose,  and 
another  to  poor  tbe  potion  down  hia 
throat. 

While  on  the  subject  of  gastro- 
nomy, we  must  notice  another  he- 
resv-  He  had  the  good  fortune  to 
find  a  soil  crab,  the  shell  being  (^ 
the  oonsistency  of  wet  porohmenL 
'  But,'  says  he,  '  I  carefiUly  put  the 
helpless  creature  into  the  hole  again, 
and  saw  that  it  settled  its  legs  and 
body  comfortably  in  its  old  quarters, 
and  there  I  leil  it ;  for  our  crab  is 
worthless  for  the  table  in  this  con- 
ditiou — unlike  the  land  crabs  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  are  esteemed 
peculiarly  deUcate  in  their  soft  state.' 
Ko  doubt  of  it ;  but  where  did  he 
Icaru  that  our  common  crab,  when 
in  this   state,   is  worthless  for  the 


*  Actinia  rosea,  Qosae. 
i.  bellis.  II  A.  anguii 


t  Actinia  niven,  GoBie, 
ouia.  "j  A.  gemmaoeo. 
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table?  It  may  not  be  considered 
fair  to  take  them  then,  and  we  are 
very  glad  that  this  lady  crab  in  de- 
licate health  escaped;  but  we  are 
free  to  confess,  from  sapid  expe- 
rience, that  *  our  crab,'  at  the  proper 
and  plump  period  of  its  ecd^sis,  is  a 
morsel  fit  for  the  fastidious  palate  of 
a  Darteneuf. 

Mr.  Gosse's  next  essay  in  sea-ane- 
mone cookery  was  much  more  ger- 
mane to  the  matter : — 

I  cleansed  them  more  perfectly,  care- 
fully scraping  the  bases,  until  they  were 
freed  from  every  particle  of  extraneous 
matter  and  from  slime.  These  I  had 
fried  in  tgg  and  bread-crumbs,  and  they 
were  very  tar  superior  to  even  the  best 
on  the  former  occasion.  All  prejudice 
yielded  to  their  inviting  odours  and 
appearance,  and  the  whole  table  joined 
in  the  repast  with  indubitable  gunto.  I 
know  not  if  my  readers  are  familiar  with 
a  dish  which  in  Newfoundland  during 
the  cod-fishing  season  we  used  to  consider 
worthy  of  an  epicure, — the  tongues  of 
the  cod  taken  out  as  soon  as  the  fish  are 
brought  on  shore,  and  fried  immediately.' 
[Ah///]  'The  actinia  fried  as  above 
described  I  should  scarcely  be  able  to 
distinguish,  either  by  the  eye  or  by  the 
taste,  from  fresh  cods'  tongues,  except 
that  perhaps  my  proteges  are  slightly 
firmer  in  consistence. 

There  are  hopes  of  him  yet. 

From  the Actini<e  dLndAnt/iece,  it  is 
an  easy  step  to  the  madrepores.  At 
Watermouth  our  naturalist  searched 
for  some  time  for  Caryojjhyllia 
Smithii*  without  success,  and  had 
begun  to  despair,  for  the  tide  was 
almost  at  its  lowest,  when  suddenly 
he  caught  sight  of  one  projecting 
from  the  under  surface  of  one  of  the 
fllanting  ridges  of  rock,  wliich  the 
water,  however,  would  not  allow 
him  to  reach  with  any  hope  of  de- 
taching it  uninjured ;  but  presently 
he  peeped  into  a  small  cavern  formed 
by  large  masses  of  rock  piled  one 
against  another,  in  wliich  were  nearly 
a  score  of  them,  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  to  tliree*fourths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  They  were  not  clustered, 
but  scattered  at  irregular  distances, 
aflixed  to  perpendicular  and  over- 
banging  surfaces,  but  in  no  case  on 

*  Named  and  de8cril)ed  by  Mr.  Broderip  (1828)  in  a  note  appended  to  aii 
mteresting  notice  by  Sir  Henry  De  La  Beche,  on  the  habits  of  the  animal,  founded 
upon  Sir  Henry's  personal  observation  of  specimens,  captured  in  Torbay.  lliey  were 
only  met  with  at  low  spring  tides,  and  were  usually  discovered  at  the  CtHixHis 
Hocks,  at  the  end  of  lV)r  Abbey  sands. — See  Zoological  Journal,  voL  lii.,  p.  480. 
pi.  xui. 


a  diagonal  or  a  horizontal  one  with 
an  upward  aspect,  not  even,  in  the 
remotest  part  of  the  cavern.  All 
that  he  saw  were  left  exposed  by  the 
receding  tide,  though  in  any  but  a 
spring  tide  they  would  all  have  been 
constantly  covered.  He  afterwards 
found  a  few  more  on  the  sides  of 
pools  in  the  rocky  ridges,  several 
feet  above  low-water  mark. 

In  general  the  terminal  half 
showed  only  the  white  radiating 
plates,  within  which  the  animal  was 
so  completely  drawn  that  the  eye 
could  not  detect  the  dehcate  mem- 
brane which  enveloped  them.  But 
from  some  of  the  largest,  those  par- 
ticularly which  were  affixed  to  over- 
hanging surfaces,  depended  a  shape- 
less mass  of  transparent  jelly,  ex- 
tending in  some  cases  to  an  inch 
and  a  quarter.  This,  however,  was 
speedily  retracted  when  the  coral 
was  rudely  touched.  Mr.  Gosse  pro- 
cured a  dozen  specimens  from  the 
easily  dislodged  friable  slate;  but 
in  many  cases  the  coral  itself  was 
detached  from  its  base  during  the 
process,  and  ho  found  that  ho  could 
detach  some,  and  even  break  to 
pieces  the  texture  of  the  stony  plates, 
with  his  fingers.  All  that  he  ob- 
tained he  brought  homo  and  placed 
in  sea-water,  but  those  only  which 
remained  attached  to  a  piece  of  rock 
expanded  their  tentacles.  Those 
which  had  been  broken  from  their 
bases  merely  protruded  the  tips  of 
those  organs  around  the  oval  disk ; 
but,  afler  some  weeks,  those  whose 
bases  had  been  detached  opened  as 
freely  as  those  which  had  never  been 
disturbed  from  their  fixture,  and  all 
displayed  their  beautiful  structure 
without  reserve. 

Like  the  Actinia,  the  Gaiyophyllia* 
appear  to  have  a  sense  of  the  stimulus 
of  light.  They  expand  most  during  the 
night,  or  in  the  darkness  of  a  cloeet; 
anil  I  have  several  times  observed  that 
one  feebly  dilated  in  a  dark  cupboard 
would  suddenly,  on  the  door  being 
opened,  draw  in  some  of  the  tentacles 
and  perceptibly  contract  itself,  though 
it  might  expand  again  a  moment  afler- 
wardfl  ;  and  this  in  a  deep  glass  vesael, 
covered  with    six    or   eight  inches  of 
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no  vihrntion  of  the  xir 
cuQld  hiive  been  apprecutble.  1  hure 
not  however  been  nule  to  detect  \ay 
coloured  tubercle  at  the  nnglaa  or  tile 
inoulh,  nor  anj  other  orRBna  which 
mitfht  be  auppoged  to  be  analugous  to 
eyeB. 

It  appears  tliat  the  feeding  of 
tlieae  mndreporeg  aS'orda  Much 
anmaemeiit — ihat  b,  to  tlie  madre- 
poreB  Bnd  the  spectator :  for  the 
unhappy  prey  cannot  be  very  oom- 
forlabfe  duriug  the  process: — 

They  nra  {says  Mr.  Qoise,  in  con- 
tiauation)very  )[reedy;  and  the  [ireacDce 
of  food  Btimulates  them  to  very  Active 
effbrtiij  And  the  diaplny  of  greater  inteili. 
gence  than  we  ehouid  give  them  credit 


fbr. 


I 


I  put  a 


WM  lying  with  partially  exposed  ' 
cles  lietweentlie  plates  near  tlieir  inward 
margin.  Watchingtbeanmialtiowwitha 
toDs,  I  sBWthe  amal)  mouth  slowly  open, 
and  move  over  to  that  Bide,  tbe  lips 
gaping  uoayminetricaHi- ;  while  at  the 
Bnnie  time  by  a  inovementaa  impercepti- 
ble na  that  of  tbe  hour-band  of  a  wntob, 
the  tiny  prey  was  carried  along  between 
the  pktes  towards  the  corner  of  the 
mouui.  The  latter,  however,  moved 
moat ;  and  at  length  reached  the  edgen 
of  the  platiH,  and  gradually  toak  in  and 
closed  upon  the  intect;  after  which  it 
■lowly  returned  to  its  uaoal  place  in  the 
centre  of  tbe  dialt. 

AJter  BOnia  quarter  of  an  hour,  obaerv- 
ing  that  (he  teotacles  were  more  fully 
eipnnded  than  before,  and  inferring  that 
eo  tiuy  a  morsel  bad  only  whetteil  the 
coral's  appetite,  I  caught  a  house-fly  in 
tbe  wiodow-pane,  and  taking  hold  of  ita 
wing?  with  a  pair  of  pliora,  plunged  it 
under  water.  Tbe  tentacles  held  it  at 
the  firat  contact  as  before,  and  drew  it 
clown  npon  tbe  mouth,  whicb  Inatantly 


with  shell-fiBh,  aucb  as  Itmpetc,  peri- 
winkles, &c,,  cutting  these  into  pieces 
proportionals  to  the  Ate  of  the  madre- 
pore. In  taking  a  large  morsel,  the 
moutb  is  produced  out  and  stretched 
over  it,  the  unyielding  strong  margin  of 
the  atomachal  cavity  preventing  it  from 
being  drawn  in,  as  it  would  be  In  the 
case  of  an  Adiaia;  and  benoe  when  the 
food  ha«  disappeared,  the  lips  having 
iirat  embraced  it  on  every  side  and  then 
covered  it,  meeting  in  a  little  puukered 
knot  in  the  centre,  tlie  whole  oval  disk 
projects  perpendicularly,  from  atnidst 
the  tentacles,  like  a  thick  pillar,  through 
whoae  pellucid  sides  the  contained  food 
is  seen  aa  a  daik  nucleus.  Maceration, 
however,  soon  softens  the  morsel,  and  it 
is  not  long  before  all  the  parts  resume 
their  ordinary  proportions  and  relatioas ; 
the  tentacles  and  the  outer  margin  be- 
ooming  iKstended  with  water,  and  riamg 
to  tbe  level  of  the  mouth,  if  tbe  size  of 
the  food  still  prevents  the  latter  from 
sinking  to  theirs.  After  a  period,  vary- 
ing from  five  orsii  to  twenty-four  hi 
(he  morsel  is  evacuated  ratlier  sudd 
very  little  changed,   if  i 


But  the 


tickled 
iDwonted 


tbo  coral's  tentacles 

manner,  for  they  shrank  awaj', 

gently  releiiBod    tbe    intended    vicum, 

whicb  TDie  to  the  aurfiice  like  a  cork ; 
only  however  to  becotne  the  breakfeat  of 
an  expectant  Actinia  beUU,  which  was 
much  too  wise  to  reject  or  let  slip  so 
dainty  a  prey.  The  poor  coral  evidmlly 
regretted  the  untoward  noceaaitv  irf 
lettiug  it  go,  for  his  month^ — I  will  not 
say  wialerid,  for  being  under  water  the 
expreaaion  might  be  open  to  criticism, 
but — gapfd,   for  some   time   afW  tbe 

1  morp  commonly,  however,  fed  them 


IS  which  o( 


suddenly 

solid,    ill 

not  invested 


-a  the 


with  that  glai 

rejected  remains  oi  an  acuma  s  louu. 

We  concur  in  Mr.Gosae'a  opinion, 
tbat  a  ieaeo  of  taste,  or  eomc  ana- 
togoQB  perception,  exiBta  in  thew 
creatures  sufficient  to  enable  tlieni 
to  diBcriiuinato  in  their  reception  of 
food.  He  cut  n  large  Bpecimeo  of 
2VdcA«»  dnerariug  into  pieces,  dis- 
tributmg  most  of  them  among  his 
dozen  coral  pets.  They  oommenced 
operations  with  their  usual  prompt 
Toraoitv;  but  all,  without  exception, 
rojectea  the  unwelcome  food  before 
it  waa  half  awallowed.  Aetinim 
bcllh,  ffemmarea,  and  avguicoma 
were  not  so  fustidions.  They,  aa 
well  OS  Anlhea  cereua,  took  and 
Bwollowed  the  game  pieces,  but  ap- 

tarently  not  with  much  relish.  The 
<an  ot'eooked  meat  and  portions  of 
earth  worms  were  acceptable  to  all. 
As  we  descend  the  scale  of  mi- 
mated  nature,  the  power  of  repro- 
duction increaseEt.  Tbe  common 
fresh-water  polype*  may  be  turned 
inside  out,  or  cut  into  pieces :  the 
animal  functions  will  be  continued 
in  the  first  instance;  in  the  second, 
each  piece  will  become  a  distinct 
animal.  An  Actinia  cut  transversely 
across  did  not  heal  up  into  a.  new 
basis,  but  produced  another  moutb 
and   teulaeula.   eo  (hat    an   onimal 
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was  formed  wliicli  took  its  prey  and 
fed  at  l)otli  ends  at  the  same  time.* 
One  of  Mr.  Gosse's  specimens  exhi- 
bited a  similar  phenomenon : — 

TVhen  it  was  dislodcrod  from  ita 
original  rock,  thu  fragment  of  stone  broke 
in  such  a  manntr  that  only  the  very 
edge  of  the  base  of  the  cond  (says  Mr. 
Oosae,  who  notices  Dicquemare's  ex- 
periment) remained  in  junction,  all  the 
rest  of  the  base  (perhaps  four-fifUis)  be- 
ing ex{)osed.  Tlie  stone,  however,  that 
adhered  thus  slenderly  was  sufficient  to 
keep  the  base  of  the  coral  from  contact 
with  tlie  bottom  of  the  vessel  in  which  it 
has  been  since  kept;  and  I  have  just 
discovered  (Sept.  27th),  in  casually  taking 
it  up,  that  a  new  disk,  with  mouth,  ten- 
tacles, and  a  new  array  of  radiating 
plates,  has  formed  on  what  was  originally 
the  base.  The  })ropcr  disk  has  retained 
full  vigour  and  beauty,  so  that  here  is  a 
Madrepore  with  a  heatl  at  each  ex- 
tremity. The  new  disk  is  smaller  in  all 
its  parts  tlian  the  whole  (old  {)  one,  but 
is  perfect  in  its  8}'mmetr}',  aiul  its 
colours  agree  in  their  hues  an<l  distribu- 
tion with  those  of  their  extremity ;  as 
indeed  was  to  be  expected,  i-ince  it  is 
not  a  new  animal,  but  only  a  new  growth  of 
the  old  ;  just  as  any  accidental  variation 
oftintina  flower,  though  liable  to  be 
lost  when  the  race  is  reproduced  by  seed, 
will  be  retained  in  new  shoots  and  cut- 
tings, which  are  integral  parts  of  the 
individual  plant.  While  1  write  the&o 
hnes,  the  now  mouth  is  swallowing  a 
morsel  of  raw  beef,  stretching  its  expan- 
sile lips  with  the  same  ueli1)erate  skill  as 
if  it  had  had  many  years' practice,  in- 
stead of  this  being  the  first  occasion  of 
its  so  hanselling  its  new  powers. 

I  have  <inothor  specimen,  in  which 
about  half  the  disk  of  calcareous  plates 
had  been  broken  away  in  the  act  of  dis- 
lodging it.  New  plates  were  very  soon 
formed  to  replace  the  lost  ones,  which, 
however,  have  not  attained  the  height 
of  the  former;  so  that  though,  when 
looked  at  vertically^  the  radiating  disk  of 
plates  appears  perfect,  when  viewed 
side-wise,  a  deep  step  or  shoulder  is  seen 
across  the  disk,  the  new  half  presenting 
a  considerably  lower  level  than  the  old. 
Yet  when  the  soft  parts  are  protruded, 
the  distortion  is  not  conspicuous,  the 
disk  only  seeming  oblique  instead  of 
horizontal. 

While  pursuinjj  these  experi- 
ments, appearances  were  observed 
that  raised  a  very  interesting  ques- 
tion ;  and  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
inquiry  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
our  readers  mav  Inivo  the  i\ill  as 


well  as  the  opportanitT  of  testing 
the  conclusion  to  which,  it  seenu, 
Mr.  Grosse  has  all  bnt  come. 

On  breaking  a  living  coral  in  pieoeBp 
we  find  among  the  plates  a  multitude 
of  narrow  membranous  bands  with 
thickened  edges,  frilled  and  puckered 
and  convoluted  to  a  great  degree,  and 
of  a  pale  salmon-red  tint.  These 
answer  to  tho  similar  bands  in  the 
Actinia;  and  are  considered  to  be  the 
ovaries.  If  we  watch  them  closely,  we 
shall  see  that  they  have  a  spontiuaeous 
motion,  slowly  twistuig  and  twining 
over  each  other  like  ro  many  worms, 
and  if  we  submit  a  small  portion  to 
microscopical  examination,  we  shall 
find  it  fringed  with  minute  vibratile 
cilia. 

But  are  these  frilled  bands  ovaries? 
A  specimen  that  was  broken  lonsitudf- 
nally  into  two  nearly  equal  portions,  I 
was  keeping  in  a  glass  cell  for  examina- 
tion, hoping  to  see  the  commencement 
of  the  process  of  reproduction  of  the 
part''.  lk>th  the  portions  of  the  fnc- 
tureil  animal  appeared  to  be  in  good 
health,  notwithstanding  the  accident, 
and  wei-e  so  placed  in  tho  glass  (which 
had  parallel  sides)  as  to  be  highly  con- 
venient for  obser\'ation.  I  wished  to 
see  the  proccKis  of  feeding,  now  that  only 
half  a  mouth  was  }>03sessed  by  each,  and 
therefore  presented  to  each  a  minute 
morsel  of  raw  beef.  Tho  interior  of  the 
animal  was  opposite  to  my  eye,  as  I 
watched  it  with  a  lens.  The  lips  slowly 
expanded  and  embraced  the  morsel  ex- 
actly as  usual,  to  the  degree  that  their 
imperfect  condition  permitted,  and  when 
til  is  Wits  effected,  I  saw  with  surprise 
tliat  the  salmon-coloured  frills  from  the 
interior  slowly  reared  themselves  up 
one  by  one,  and  appressed  their  surfiices 
and  extremities  (which  appeared  some- 
what dilated)  to  tho  sides  of  the  inorael, 
embracing  it  closely  on  that  side  which 
(on  account  of  the  fracture)  was  open, 
but  not  confining  themselves  to  that 
side.  These  phenomena  were  the  same 
in  the  other  specimen,  and  were  re- 
peated in  each  on  subsequent  occaiuona, 
whenever  fed. 

Mr.  Go8se*s  £ii*st  inference  was 
that  these  organs  were  i^rforming 
a  part  analogous  to  the  chyhferoiui 
system  of  higher  animals,  absorbiu 
from  the  fo^  those  juices  whi^ 
were  destined  to  nourish  the  coral. 
But  he  detached  a  minnte  portion  of 
one  of  the  bands,  sabmitted  it  to  aa 
uniformly  graduated  pressure  on  the 
stage  of  the  microscope,  and  found 
that  a  great  number  of  filiferouB 


*  Dicquemare. 
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capauies,  eiactlyreseiubliiig  incBsen- 
tiflJ  points  those  of  i^ertais  Mpduaro, 
were  imlieddeJ  ia  its  substanfi'. 
Tbe^B  capaulca,  transpareDt  and 
colouricss,  noi-eof  a  longoral shape, 
from  ^^5  to  jfjj  inch  ia  length,  and 
contained  &  thread  cloeelj  coUt-d. 
When  the  pressure  reached  a  cer- 
tain point  the  capsule  shot  forth 
from  one  end  the  ehi.atic  thread, 
vUich  iu  a  moment  started  out  hke 
a  spring  to  a  lenj^li  thirty  tinica  us 
great  as  that  of  the  capsule  ;  some- 
times in  a  straight  line,  sometiuics 
iti  a  serpentine,  or,  as  be  rather  be- 
lieves, aspiral  form.  These  capsules 
did  not  liufat,  but  at  the  instant  of 
the  propnlaion  of  their  filament  a 
crock  nos  distinctly  heard.  He  cut 
off  carefully  with  line-pointed  scis- 
Bors  two  or  three  tentacles  from  one 
folly  expoaded,  and  submitted  them 
to  tlie  same  scrutiny.  The  rounded 
bead  of  the  tentacle  appemed  rather 
rough  or  hairy  at  first,  but  as  pres- 
sure began  to  flattoa  it,  filiferoua 
capsules  were  seen  protruding  frran 
the  outline,  which  increased  iu  num- 
ber as  the  pressure  proceeded,  until 
on  amazing  multitnde  appeared,  and 
the  whole  substance  of  the  tentacle 
bead  was  seen  to  be  composed  of 
these  capsules  as  thick  as  spicula  in 
n  sponge,  with  only  a  small  quantity 
of  geiatiDOua  matter  to  hold  them 
together : — 

To  see  these  thoniinnds  of  tittle 
vesicles  di^hai^ng  their  misUes  in 
rapid  micceMioD,  Tike  the  tligfats  of 
arrowa  in  any  itnciect  battles,  whs  an 

Batoaishing     night If,    indeed, 

thpse  projected  bristles  nre  eo  many 
darts  injected  into  the  bodfea  of  those 
minnte  stiiinais  vrhicii  are  the  prey  of 
the  madrepore,  acaompanied,  ua  we 
mu.st  suppose  each  puncture  to  he,  to 
insure  its  efiect,  with  a  &tnl  poiKon — 
does  not  their  prasenoB  in  the  convo- 
luted tiands  ol^  the  interior  militnle 
against  the  supposition  that  these  hnnds 
are  ovorieBj   especiidly  as  1  bare  seen 
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Tisit  tlie  spot  to  Icnm  that,  6t  tha 
great  recess  of  the  tides  in  October, 
our  naturalist  observed  that  th« 
rocks  and  caves  oil  about  Ilfra- 
combo  were  studded  at  low-water 
mark  with  this  madrepore.  He  ob- 
tained at  this  time  a  considerable 
number  of  them,  many  being  of 
large  size  and  great  beauty.  Doubb 
specimens    were    numerous,    triple 

four-fold,  the  bodies  being  all  agglo- 
merated into  one,  and  the  plal«d 
dialta  with  the  fleshy  parts  alone  be- 
ing separated ;  these  diverged  in 
the  form  of  a  cross. 

Mr.  GoMO  discovered  another 
beautiM  scarlet  and  gold  uisdre- 
pore,  which  proved  to  be  of  the 
genus  Sala»ofAvlliaof  Mr.  Searlei 
Wood,  among  the  rocks  that  run 
out  from  the  Tunnels,  whieh  he 
has  named  Salanopfii/Hia  reyia,  de- 
scribed and  figured.  The  largest 
that  he  found  waa  smaller  tiiiin 
C.  Smithii,  and  he  ehoivs  thut  tbia 
coral  approaches  much  nt^arer  to  the 
Actinia  than  docs  C  SmithH. 

T1k>3<?  who  have  read  the  able 
report  of  Dr.  WiUiatna,  of  Swans  ea, 
'On  the  British  Annelida'  (1S52) 
— and  few  soolo|nste  have  not — will 
remember  that  he  does  not  notice 
any  power  of  reproduction  in  jroiri/d. 
and  that  he  even  seems  to  doubt 
the  eiisteace  of  that  power  in  the 
whole  class  (p.  217  of  the  report); 
but  Mr.  Gossc  makes  out  a  good 
case  of  the  reproduction  of  the 
oorouet  in  Sahella  vtneulota. 

At  the  time  of  preparing  this  note  for 
presB  (writes  lie)  the  SabcUa  have  been 
in  oaptivity  about  foar  moDths,  mor« 
than  Uiree  ot  which  have  bean  spent  in 
London.  Some  have  died,  bat  the  otbera 


1^>preitsed  to  the  swallawed  morsel !  Is 
U  unreasonable  to  coiuecture  that  their 
-oSoe  may  ba  accessory  to  that  of  the 
teutaolea,  destroying  whnt  nuiy  Tem*in 
of  liie  in  the  victim,  after  it  has  been 
inclosed  by  the  lips,  and  in  consequeiitly 
ou 
en 
fa 


out  of  the  reach  of  the  teutaclsa 

Mr.  Goase  adds  that  this  infer- 
is  confirmed  by  the  results  of 
fortfajer  investigations. 
'       It  may  be  interesting  to  tJiose  who 


enrolls  of  their  tubes.  The 
species  is  probably  slow  of  growth  and 
long-lived.  The  man  who  showed  me 
the  group  in  the  rock  hod  himself  known 
them  (o  be  there  for  several  years  past, 
and  they  were  as  targe  when  he  first  dis- 
covered them  OS  nt  Inst. 

An  intereadng  circuraatance,  however, 
has  occurred,  tllustraitive  of  the  &cnlty 
which  the  creatnr«  has  of  reprodudng 
its  organs.  When  the  specimens  were 
trans&rred  to  London,  I  found  that  the 
conGoement  in  close  jan  luul  been  well 
nigh  GUal  to  eaveml.  Two  were  disposed 
to  desert  their  tnbes,  but  1  pu^ed  them 
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back  with  gentle  force,  and  these  pre- 
sently recovered,  though  their  fans  were 
very  flaccid  at  first,  lliose  of  two  other 
tubes,  which  were  attached,  side  by  side, 
to  the  same  fragment  of  rock,  did  not 
protrude  the  fans  at  all,  and  though  I 
watched  day  by  day  it  was  in  vain,  for 
these  beautiful  organs  appeared  no  more, 
and  I  concluded  that  the  animals  had 
died. 

I  did  not,  however,  remove  the  tul>C8 
from  the  vase  of  water,  but  allowed  them 
to  lie  week  after  week  upon  the  bottom, 
remarking  all  the  time  with  curiosity, 
yet  without  suspicion  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  case,  that  neither  the  tubes  nor, 
as  far  as  I  could  see,  the  contents, 
fihowed  any  tendency  to  decomposition, 
nor  did  the  water  become  offensive. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  January, 
about  two  months  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  animals,  I  was  surprised  to 
see  issuing,  from  each  tube,  a  new  fan- 
disk,  the  filaments  very  delicate,  of  a 
translucent  white,  and  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long,  curled  at  their  tips. 
Each  formed  a  nearly  flat  disk,  about  as 
large  as  a  sixpence,  divided  into  two 
semicircles,  but  without  any  appearance 
of  the  spiral  volutes.  There  were  about 
twenty-two  filaments  in  each  moiety, 
and  the  bases  of  all  formed  a  ring,  ap- 
parently as  large  as  the  old  neck,  but 
this  part  I  could  not  see  distinctly.  The 
disks  of  the  two  animals  agreed  precisely 
in  appearance  with  each  other. 

It  is  manifest  that  each  of  the  tenants 
of  these  tubes — full-grown  animals — has 
undergone  first  the  loss  and  then  tlie  re- 
production of  the  tent'icular  disk.  Per- 
haps the  accident  wliich  befel  the  first 
specimen  that  fell  under  my  notice  may 
be  one  to  which  tlic  si)ecies  is  not  unex- 
posed, naturally,  and  hence  it  is  a  mer- 
ciful provision  that  an  organ  so  easily 
lost,  yet  so  essential,  shouUI  be  replace- 
able. 

We  must  refer  those  of  our 
readers  who  would  amuse  tliem- 
fielves  with  Medusa  fishing  to  the 
graphic  account  of  those  trans- 
parently beautiful  acaleplians,  com- 
mencing at  p.  392,  and  the  correct 
and  beautiful  illustrations  of  many 
of  the  family  scattered  through  the 
amusing  pages,  particularly  the 
plates  of  Chrysaora  cyclouota,  and 
JEquorea  Forhesiana,  the  latter 
named  after  the  well-known,  gifted 

E^sidentof  the  Geological  Society  of 
ndon,  '  in  unfeigned  honour  and 
respect  for  anatur^ist  of  the  highest 
«mmenc^,  whose  pen  and  pencil 
have  alike  serred  to  elucidate,  above 
all  his  compeers,  these  lovely  forms.' 


Mr.  GoBSc  adopted  the  plan  re- 
commended by  Professor  Forbes 
for  transferring  the  captives  to 
the  jar — viz.,  turning  the  bag  of 
the  net  inside  out  into  the  water 
within  the  jar,  and  letting  the 
animals  float  off;  and  no  better 
mode  can  be  adopted.  While  we 
write,  the  seas  of  our  southern 
coasts  are  swarming  with  whole 
fleets  of  these  lovely  but  tingling 
'  jelly-fishes.'  Even  at  Southampton 
squadrons  of  them  float  about  the 
pier  at  hi|S^h  tide,  and  go  up  the 
Hamble  with  the  flood. 

As  examples  of  Mr.  Go8se*8  re- 
searches with  reference  to  the  tes- 
taceous mollusea,  wo  select  the  bur- 
rowing sessile  Pholas  and  the  active 
Pecien.  And  first,  let  us  take 
Pholas  d€u:tylus. 

The  respiration  of  many  of  the  bivalve 
moUusca  is  eifecte<l  by  means  of  a  siphon, 
the  two  extremities  of  which  are  situated 
close  together,  and  are  often  united  so 
as  at  first  to  appear  but  one  tube.  A 
glance  at  the  very  tip,  however,  even  in 
this  case,  shows  that  there  are  two 
o])enings,  one  of  which  is  a  little  smaller 
than  the  other,  and  commonly  this  sub- 
ordinate orifice  divei^ges  at  a  alight 
angle  from  the  principal  one.  The  latter 
is  the  entrance,  the  former  the  exit,  for 
the  water,  a  perpetual  change  of  wliich 
is  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  life  of 
the  animal.  The  interior  of  tliese  tubes 
is  said  to  be  lined  with  innumerable  de- 
licate cilita,  by  the  action  of  which  the 
Ruriounding  water  is  drawn  towards  the 
entering  orifice,  and  conveyed  in  a  strong 
current  through  the  tube  over  the  sur- 
face  of  the  gills.  1  hen,  having  been  de- 
prived of  its  oxygen,  it  is  pour<3  through 
the  other  tube,  and  expelled  in  a  jet  at 
its  extremity,  by  a  similar  machineiy. 

This  is  not  only  a  breathing  but 
a  clearing  apparatus,  and  the  double 
siphonal  tube  is  principally  deve- 
loped in  those  species  which  burrow* 
whether  in  sand,  mud,  wood,  or 
stone : — 

As  the  burrowing  bivalve  usually,  if 
not  always,  dwells  in  the  interior  of  the 
passage  it  has  excavated,  it  is  needful 
that  tliere  should  be  a  communication 
with  the  external  water,  and  hence  a 
hole  is  always  found  extending  to  the 
surfiice  of  the  material  bored.  The  en- 
tering  and  departing  currents  keep  thiit 
passage  clear ;  a  process  which,  in  mud 
or  sand,  might  seem  at  first  not  veir 
easy  of  accomplishment  It  is  facilitated; 
however,  by  the  Cftculty  which  the  boriDg 
bivalves  have  of  lengthening  the  siplMNiilI 
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will;  Bod  tlie  rtegreo  to  which 
this  may  lia  ocooniplisheil  depuncla  on 
tbe  duplh  of  tils  cavit;  which  the  »pe- 
oies  is  nodutomed  to  make. 

If  we  take  ona  of  the  glone-boring 
atoWnaa, —s,  Phoka  or  h  Saricara,  for 
exaiiipla — from  ita  excavation,  without 
injuriai;  the  nnimal.  and  plrtoe  it  in  a 

SliMi  ve«wl  of  sea  wnter,  it  will  not  be 
ilHciilt  to  detent  the  currenta  in  ques- 
tion, even  with  the  naked  eye,  though  a 
Ibds  of  moderate  power  will  render  them 

Bxacttjj  opposite 
the  eye.  By  this  arraugemBut  tlia 
minute  atoms  ol  floaUng  matter  are  il- 
luminated, while  the  badcground  is 
dark :  and  these  by  their  Diotion  clearlr 
reveal  the  currents  of  the  fluid  in  which 
they  are  auapended.  A  few  momenta' 
prautice  will  enable  even  an  unaocua- 
tomed  eye  to  periseive  the  atoms  oon- 
vergiog  from  aU  pointa  around,  with  an 
even  bat  inctauiiiig  velocity,  towanl;)  the 
principal  tube,  dowo  which  they  disap- 
pear, like  the  streams  of  passengers  and 
trafflo  in  tlie  neighlwurhood  of  a  great 
city,  oonvergiug  towards  it  as  to  a  com- 
mon centre  of  attraction  by  a  hundred 
different  routes.  The  currant  of  the 
expelling  tabe  ia  even  atill  more  marked 
in  its  character:  a  forcible  jet  of  water 
is  contlnuoualy  ejected  from  this  orifice, 
which  draws  tba  aurroundiiig  particles 
into  its  vortex,  anil  shoots  them  finward 
to  a  distance  of  many  inches.  It  is  by 
the  eipulNive  force  of  this  anal  current, 
oliitdy,  that  the  passage  ia  kept  iree 
&om  the  depout  of  mud  and  other  sub- 
stances, which  would  otherwise  soon 
choke  it  up. 

But  lioiv  aro  the  delicate  tiesneR 
of  the  viaocra  to  be  traversed,  and 
how  is  the  entrance  of  these  guarded 

S;ainst  the  particles  of  matter  whieh 
aat  in  an  indiflcriminating  current, 
and  from  tlieir  form  or  other  qiiali- 
ties  mi^^htbe  noxiouaC  Mark  the 
beautiful  oontrivnnoe  provided  for 
this  necessity : — 

The  margin  of  the  entering  siphon. 
and  sometimes,  though  more  rarely,  of 
the  ejecting  one,  is  set  rouod  with  a 
aumber  of  short  tentacubir  prucesHes, 
varying  indeed  iu  their  length,  but  the 
longest  scarcely  more  than  equalling  haif 
the  diameter  of  tlie  mouth  of  the  tube. 
In  SoJ^caim  rtujota,  which  bores  through 
and  through  with  small  holes  the  hardest 
limestone  of  our  ci 


8ely;nndso 
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tentacular 
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.  more  tJian  half 
tlie  uthen,  with  which  they 
irre^Tarty  alternate.  The  object  of  this 
diveraity  in  length  will  be  manifested 
presently.  .  .  .  It  is  in  PioJmrfacfyiui, 
a  noble  species  of  Urge  size,  that  exca- 
vates the  softer  rocks  of  our  shores,  that 
this  apparatus  is  developed  with  pecnliar 
beauty,  and  its  u^e  is  made  most  clearly 
inaui^st.  The  tentacular  filamentd  are 
in  this  case  also  confined  to  the  oval 
tui)e.  They  are  numerous,  each  forming 
a  little  tree,  with  pinnate  bnuichea, 
bearing  no  small  reaemliUoce  to  the 
flowers  of  feathery  branchio),  that  ex- 

fands  around  the  mouth  of  a  Hulolhnria. 
hese  brauched  teutacula  are  ordinarily 
beut  down  across  the  mouth  of  the  tube, 
the  longest  of  them  just  meeting  in  the 
centre;  alternating  with  these  are  placed 
others  of  simllai  struoture,  hut  inferior 
size  ;  and  the  interstices  are  occupied  by 
othera  smaller  still,  and  limply  pinnate ; 
90  that  when  the  whole  occupy  their  or- 
dioaiy  transverse  positiuu,  the  small 
ones  All  up  the  angles  of  the  larger,  and 
the  branches  of  aU  form  a  network  of 
exquisite  tracery,  spread  across  the  ori- 
fice, through  the  interstices  or  meshes  of 
which  the  eurreat  of  entering  water 
freely  percolates,  while  they  exclude  all 
except  the  most  minute  floating  ntoma 
of  extrnaeous  matter. 

The  painted  Hcallop*  is  taken  in 
great  abundanoe  with  the  drtidge  off 
the  barbonr  in  the  ueighbourlioad 
oC  Brisham,  and  when  properlj- 
atewed  these  pectctiB  appear  as  a 
Lighlv  savoury  and  tuscious  dish  at 
tketablcB  ofthe  richer  classes,  under 
the  name  of  'Quins,'  a  name  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  great  aetor 
and  epicure,  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  most  judicious  npprceiator  of 
evBirthinj;  delieious  to  tlie  tast«  and 
comforting  to  the  storaach,  Mr. 
Gosso  ohtniaed  two  or  three  sraoll 
specimens  from  under  the  flat  atonps 
for  a  very  different  purpose,  and 
^ives  a  most  interesting  account  of 
its  structure  and  habits  from  one 
which  he  kept  for  some  days  in  a 
glass  phial  ofseawater,  the  transpa- 
rency of  the  vessel  enabling  him  to 
■Eratch  its  motions  with  advantage : 

Ad  object  of  unwonted  beauty  indeed 
it  is.  Its  ordinary  cnnilition  is  to  lie 
with  its  valves  separated  to  the  distance 
of  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch.  The 
open  apace  is  occupied  by  what  aeems  » 
fleshy  cushion,  extending  from  one 
valve  to  the  other  all  round,  but  jm^ 
within  tlieir  edge.     "  '      '       ■  ■■■    » 
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fle»h-colour,  with  znottlings  of  dark 
brown,  making  a  kinrl  of  irregular 
patteru  with  transverse  bands.  A  close 
examination,  however,  shows  that  this 
Bul^Htance  is  divided  into  two  partfl,  for 
when  the  animal  is  quite  at  ease,  it  is 
seen  to  ga{>e,  with  a  fissure  parallel  to 
the  valves,  widely  enough  to  j^ve  us  a 
peep  into  the  internal  btructure.  This 
is,  in  fact,  the  mantle ^  of  which  these 
two  parts  are  the  thick  and  glandular 
edges.  Around  its  circumference,  on 
each  portion,  jubt  where  it  is  in  contact 
with  the  valve,  there  are  set  a  g^reat 
number  of  tentacles — delicate,  thread- 
like organs,  tapering  to  a  line  point, 
and  of  a  pellucid  white  appearance  ; 
they  are  capable  of  being  protnide<.l  and 
retracted  at  the  will  of  the  animal.  I 
have  occasionally  seen  some  of  them 
extended  to  a  length  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  shell.  They  are  more 
commonly  contracted  to  about  one 
fourth  of  that  length,  or  even  much  less, 
with  the  points  curled  up  ;  but  fre- 
quently the  animal  protrudes  them  to 
their  utmost  extent,  bending  them  back 
above  the  edges  of  the  shell,  and  waving 
them  slowly  in  every  direction.  Some- 
times one  or  two  only  are  protruded, 
and  the  others  kept  short.  Along  the 
very  edge  of  each  diviHion  of  the  mantle, 
bordering  the  fissure,  is  another  row  of 
similar  tentacles,  smaller  in  their  dimen* 
KionK. 

But  the  most  beautiful  appear- 
ance is  vet  to  be  described ! — 

In  the  line  of  the  larger  tentacles,  and 
alternating  with  them,  is  seen  a  row  of 
minute  circular  points,  of  high  refrac- 
tive power,  possessing  all  the  brillinncy 
of  preciuus  stones.  Thoy  look,  indeed, 
like  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  each 
Hot  in  a  ring  or  socket  of  black  substanco, 
which  greatly  enhances  tlieir  bcautj-. 
They  are  about  half  as  numerous  again 
as  the  nuliating  grooves  of  the  shell,  hut 
arc  nut  set  with  ]>urfect  regularit}'. 
They  are  still  less  uniform  in  size,  some 
having  a  diameter  twice  as  great  as  the 
others.  These  are  believed  to  be 
eyes,  and  certainly  thoy  are  well  placed 
for  enabling  the  animal  to  watch  the 
world  around  it.  It  is  very  sensitive, 
withdrawing  its  tentacles  and  mantle, 
and  bringing  the  valves  of  its  shell 
together,  on  any  shock  being  given  to 
the  vessel  in  which  it  is  kept.  I  ob- 
serve, however,  that  it  will  not  actually 
close  the  valves  unless  it  be  rcpeate<lly 
<listurbed,  or  unless  the  shock  be  vio- 
lent, contenting  itself  with  narn)wing 
the  opening  to  the  smallest  space  ap- 
preciable :  yet  even  then  the  two  rows 
of  gem-like  eyes  are  distinctly  visible, 
peering  out  from  the  almost  closed 
shell;  the  two  appearing  like  one  undu- 


lating row,  from  the  closeness  of  their 
contiguity.      Those    who    are    familiar, 
with    the    pincushions,    fio    frequentlj 
ma<Ie  between  the  valves  of  these  vexy 
scallop  shells,   can  hardly   fail    to    be 
struck  with  the  resemblaac;^  home  by 
the  living  animal   to   its   homely   but 
useful    substitute ;    and    the    beautiful 
eyes  themselves  might  be   readily  mis- 
taken for  two  rows  of  diamond-headed 
pins,  carefully  and  regularly  stuck  along 
the  two  edges  of  the  pincashiou.     A 
friend  to  whom  I  showed  it  when  nearly 
closed,  compared  it  not  unaptly  to  a 
lady's  ring  set  with  brilliants. 

Active  as  the  creature  is,  there 
seems  to  be  a  necessity  for  its  having 
its  r^uiet  time,  and  Mr.  Grosse  saw 
it  lying  at  its  moorings.  It  was  ad- 
hering hj  one  valve  (the  flat  one) 
to  the  side  of  the  ^lass  phial,  at 
some  distance  from  the  bottom : — 

On  close  examination  with  a  lens,  I 
discovered  that  it  was  attached   by  a 
very  delicate  byssus.     Curious  to  ascer- 
tain how  it  contrived  to  mount  from  the 
bottom  to  this   portion,  I   touched  it 
slightly,  and  caused  it  to  loose  its  hold. 
In  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  I  found 
that  it  had  resumed  the  same  posid(m 
again.     I  again  disturbed  it,  and  began 
to  w^atcli  its  motions.     It  was  lying  with 
the  convex  valve    downwards  on    the 
bottom  of  the  phial.     The  first  thing  I 
observed  was  the  thrusting  forth  of  the 
delicate    little    foot,    an    organ   which 
seemed    to    me   appropriately    named, 
when  I  marked  its  close  resemblance  in 
form    to    a  human  foot  and    leg,    en- 
veloped in  a  white   stocking.     What  I 
may  call  the  sole  of  tliis  tiny  foot  was 
pressed  against  the  side  of  tlie  glass, 
feeling  about  from  place  to  place,  while 
with  the  lens  I  could  distinctly  see,  in 
the  part  corrcs])onding  to  the  toe,  the 
opening  of  the  fleshy  lips,  or  sides  of 
the  grooves,   in  which  the  threads  of 
byssurj  are  said  to  be  formed.     While 
it  was  thus  engaged,  my  surprise  was 
excited   by  seeing   it    suddenly   throw 
itself  with  a  jerk  into  an  upright  pos- 
tiou  ;    but  the  action  was  too  startling 
to  enable  me  to  see  how  it  was  per- 
formeil.     I   again   laid    it    prone,   and 
though  for  a  luoment  it  closed  the  valves, 
it  presently  o])ened   them  asain,  and 
performed    a   similar  feat.      This  w^as 
followed  by  several  leaps  in  different 
directions,  in  quick  succession. 

But  Mr.  Gosso  was  still  at  a  loss 
for  the  modus  operandi,  though  it 
apnearcd  to  him  certain  that  tho 
ordinary  supposition — viz.,  that  the 
action  is  performed  by  the  vigoroos 
optming  and  shutting  of  the  valveSy 
was  not  the  correct  one;  and,  at 
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length, a  farourable  oliserrarion  gaTe 
him  a  innpicioo  of  what  certainly 
eppenrs  to  be  the  true  means  by 
which  these  butterfliea  of  the  oeeaii 
will  flutter,  a*  it.  were,  for  several 
feet  along  or  below  the  Burfaeo  of 
the  glasay  sea,  as  wo  Lave  frequently 

I  peroeiveilj  (rays  Mr.  Goeat)  the  lips 
of  the  iubdUb  (which  wera  held  in  con- 
tact, ihougli  tha  vulvea  were  considerably 
separated)  suddenl;  open,  to  3  pnrtial 
ertent,  o»  if  ly  blmDing  from  vnlhin. 
At  tbia  inebuit  there  was  a  leap  in  the 
oppoeite  direction,  attended  with  a  con- 
■iderablo  ogilstion  in  the  water.  With 
this  cine  I  obaerveil  more  definitely. 
Hnving  rendered  the  wnter  a  little  tur- 
bid, in  order  the  more  dletjairtly  to  see 
uiy  motiaa  of  the  partidex  mspended  in 
it,  several  leapt  conflrmed  the  notion 
that  had  BD^ested  itaelf  to  me.  The 
node  of  proceeding  ia  as  tbliows :  when 
the  pecteu  is  about  to  leap,  it  draws  in 
an  much  water  as  it  oan  contain  within 
tjie  inanlJe,  while  the  hpa  are  held 
firmly  in  contnct.  At  this  instant  the 
united  edges  of  the  lips  are  slightly 
drawn  inwanl,  And  this  action  gives  sure 
wnming  of  the  coming  lenp.  The  mo- 
ment attar  this  is  observed,  the  animal, 
doubtleB9  by  niuscuhu'contiaction,  exerts 
a  strong  Ibroe  upon  tbe  contuned  water, 
while  it  relaxes  the  forced  contact  of  tbe 
)ip9  at  any  point  of  the  circumference, 
nocording  to  its  pleasure.      The  resnlt 
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act  upon  tbe  aurnninding  fluid. 


throws  Ihe  1 
/w»,  with  a  force  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  jrl  d'taii.  Tbe  action  may  be  well 
imitated  by  the  human  mouth,  blowing 
a  stream  of  air  Jrom  any  detennined 
point,  while  the  lips  are  held  Gnnly  to- 
gether at  all  other  paints.  The  resem- 
blance, indeed,  of  the  mantle  to  the  hu- 
innn  lips  performing  such  an  action  (a 
resemblance  perhaps  more  close  than 
flattering)  struck  me  as  Indicrously 
faithful.  Nur  was  the  appearance  less 
suggestive  of  a  pair  of  beUuws  withont 
a  nose,  of  which  the  valves  were  the 
oovers,  and  the  mantle  the  leathers,  dis- 
chaj^ng  their  contents  from  any  part  of 
their  sides.  That  the  pecten  widely 
opens  and  forcibly  closes  its  vnlvee,  tf 
lifi  uiiceirml  Lif  the  tcatef,  is  doubtless 
correct ;  I  have  seen  tny  spednien  per- 
form such  an  action,  and  perhaps  it 
might,  by  such  means,  jerk  itself  from 

»  to  place,  with  considerable  agility. 

.  I  do  not  think  so  tode  a  mode  of 
progresBion  could  enable  it  to  select  the 


direction  of   its  k-apa, 
water,  appears  to  me  to 

If  the  ( 

first  opportunity  of  ei 
joyed  by  us  many  years  ago  on  this 
very  coast,  we  huvc  always  thought 
that  they  are  yjeunl  organs,  their 
locali^  secnres  the  widest  range  mib. 
the  leastpossible  exposure.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Gesso's  little  pecten  gave 
him  the  opportonity  of  submitting 
some  of  these  gemnieous  specks  to 
the  miLTOHCope.  With  a  power  of 
220  diameters,  he  distinctly  pens 
ceived  a  large  lens,  a  gtaesy  coat  in- 
vesting this,  which  itself  was  buried 
for  more  than  half  ita  volume  in  an 
investiture,  apparently  granalar,  of 
a  yellowish-brown  colour,  having  an 
ill-defined  circle  near  its  anterior 
^ide,  of  a  blackish  hue.  Under 
pressure  witji  tho  compressorium, 
the  lens  was  manifestly  circulaT; 
the  coloured  socket  discharged  dark 
graoulea,  and  from  tbe  darkest  part 
a  deep  crimson  pigment,  which  did 
not  appear  to  be  granular.  Mr. 
Gosse  has  ^ven  a  very  intcrestdog 
representation  of  one  of  these  organs 
in  his  third  plate,  Gg.  a. 

We  havH  (p.  178)  a  verr  graphic 
account  of  a  worm  pipe-fish,*  whidi 
oar  author  kept  sliVe  for  nearly 
three  weeks ;  but  we  can  only  afford 
space  for  a  ver}^  smalJ  porlion  of  it, 
relating  to  curious  points  in  its  or- 
ganization ; — 

In  captivity  the  manners  of  this  pretty 
Utile  fibh  are  amusing  and  engaging. 
Its  beautiful  eyes  move  independenlfy 
of  each  otlier,  which  gives  a  most  cntiarna 
effect,  as  you  watch  itslittle  fece  throng 
n  lens  :  one  eye  being  directed  lowarda 
your  face,  with  a  ijuiek  glance  of  »pp»- 
lent  intelligenoa,  while  the  other  is 
either  at  rest^  or  flirown  hither  and 
thither  at  various  other  objects  ;  I  was 
strongly  reminded  of  that  strange  rep- 
tile, the  diamdeon. 

Another  point  of  resemblance  to  that 
animal  our  little  pipe-fish  |iTesentB,  in 
the  prehenBile  character  of  its  taiL  It 
carves  just  tiie  tip  of  this  oi^an  laterally 
nmnd  the  stem  or  frond  of  some  sea- 
weed, and  balds  on  by  this  half  inch  or 
so,  while  the  rest  of  its  body  roves  to 
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immediateness  with  which  the  prehensile 
action  followed  contact  of  the  part  with 
any  object,  reminded  me  of  what  I  have 
observed  in  the  tails  of  the  American 
monkeys,  in  which  the  slightest  and 
most  accidental  touch  of  the  tail-tip  in- 
stantly excites  the  grasping  action.  Per- 
haps it  is  in  a  measure  involuntary. 

Neither  tbe  beauties  of  JoJiti" 
sionella,  nor  the  wonders  of  Thau- 
mantias,with.  a  host  of  other  marvels, 
must  detain  ns,  and  we  unwillingly 
leave  the  multitudinous  engaging 
objects  with  which  these  coasts 
abound.  A  faint  idea  of  their 
number  and  nature  may  be  realized 
if  you,  dear  reader,  will  take  a 
small  boat,  on  a  calm,  clear  day, 
and  after  it  has  become  quite  still 
in  one  of  the  rocky  coves  close  to 
the  shore,  put  your  head  over  the 
gunwale,  as  near  to  the  water  as 
you  can,  a  little  before  high  water, 
shading,  at  the  same  time,  your 
face  with  your  hands,  so  as  to  ex- 
clude the  light  on  each  side  as 
much  as  possible ;  then  look  down 
into  the  azure  depths. 

Groves  of  corallines  and  sea- weeds, 
shooting  up  their  graceful  branches, 
and  waving  their  many-coloured 
fronds,  like  trees  and  other  plants 
in  the  thinner  fluid  of  the  air,  ex- 
tend below  and  around  you.  Here 
are  a  party  of  mussels  and  other  bi- 
valves moored  by  their  byssus  to 
the  rock,  carpeted  with  al^a  and 
fucit  and  studded  with  barnacles, 
their  feathery  cirrhi  protruded  and 
in  action.  There  the  limpets  and 
other  univalves  are  feeding  or 
creeping.  Among  them  a  lobster 
or  two,  in  their  dappled-blue  ar- 
mour, are  leisurely  taking  a  stroll, 
ever  and  anon  interrupted  by  some 
bulky  intruder  of  a  fish  into  a  series 
of  retrograde  springs,  by  moons  of  the 
alternately  curved  and  straightened 
tail.  There,  crabs  arc  scrambling 
sideways,  and  eyeing  each  other 
with  no  friendly  glance;  while 
higher  up,  on  the  submerged  sloping 
rocky  ledge,  some  of  their  luckless 
babies,  hardly  bigger  than  spiders, 
are  fatally  arrested  by  the  tentacles 
of  the  fully-expanded  sea-anemones, 
as  the  minute  crablings  heedlessly 
run  over  their  variegated  disks. 
Above  all  this,  but  beneath  the  sur- 


face, passes  a  fleet  of  Miedus€B,  the 
sun  sninging  through  their  caps. 
bordered  with  a  festoon  of  nch 
purple,  and  a  foot  in  diameter,  con- 
tracting and  dilating  as  thej  go  with 
the  tide,  carefully  adjusting  tlieir  dis- 
tance as  they  sink  deeper  to  avoid 
the  boat-hook  which  your  companion 
puts  down  in  the  hope  of  a  capture, 
and  lookinglike  animated  locomotive 
fungi.  The  open  sandy  space  among 
the  richly -covered  rocks  swarms 
with  solens,  donaces,  and  other 
bivalves,  with  here  and  there  a  sole, 
skate,  or  other  flat  fish  undulating 
along  tiie  bottom  or  lying  there  afc 
rest,  with  backs  so  neany  of  the 
hue  of  the  surrounding  sand,  that  it 
requires  a  practised  eye  to  detect 
them;  while,  at  intervals,  a  large 
Basse  sweeps  by  at  midwater ;  and, 
still  lower,  the  sandy-coated  young 
dog-flsh  are  sporting  about. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
charming  descriptions  in  the  book 
before  us  are  confined  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  Gosse  is  equally  entertaining 
when  he  roams  inland,  where  we 
wish  that  our  space  would  permit 
us  to  follow  him.  There  he  will 
amuse  his  readers  with  many  a 
legend,  such  as  that  of  Hangman 
Hill,  where  the  crime  brought  its 
own  punishment — the  stolen  sheep 
doing  the  office  of  Mr.  Calcraft; 
or  of  the  haunted  Cam  Top,  where 
the  belated  peasant  still  expects  to 
see  the  eye  of  the  murdered  Jew 
glaring  at  him  through  the  bushes 
in  the  gloaming. 

If  our  hotel-Keepers  did  but  Imow 
their  own  interests,  how  many  tra- 
vellers who  now  spend  their  money 
upon  the  Rhine,  the  Seine,  or  the 
Garonne,  would  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  picturesque 
scenery  of  their  own  islands.  But 
even  with  aU  the  drawbacks,  we 
would  say  to  those  who  are  about 
to  indulge  in  change  of  scene  and 
air,  pause  before  you  determine  to 
depart  for  the  well-trodden  Con- 
tinent. Take  Mr.  Gr08so*s  book  in 
your  hand,  and  turn  your  face  to- 
wards Devon,  with  its  green  up- 
lands, sparkling  streams,  rich  flower- 
enamelled  valleys,  and  the  lovely 
living  gardens  of  its  translucent^ 
dark-blue  sea. 
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the  race- 


,  Boberts  lost  bis 
the  attorney's  office.    And  fimily's 

Ejpils  were  all  withdrawn  From 
er.  Their  parontg  wero  unwilling 
that  they  sliould  aome  into  contact 
with  a  person  who  had  such  a  hus- 
band. In  order,  thorefore,  to  earn 
her  daily  bread,  Emily  was  com- 
pelled to  do  needle'Work,  and  knit 
£oi'ka  and  comforters. 

Tiie  LadgJaue  Gj'e^ipaid  another 
visit  to  Sydney,  and  old  Captain 
Dent  lost  no  time  in  tindinf;  Emily, 
who  was  still  living  in  the  cottage 
he  had  taken  for  her.  Emily  was 
■delighted  to  see  the  old  man,  the 
more  especially  as  he  hod  come  at 
the  rery  moment  when  she  moat 
needed  a  protootor,  for  Brade  had 
thron'n  out  a  dark  hint  that  he  in- 
tended to  haTC  EobertB  taki'U  away 
from  her,  turned  in  tii  government, 
and  nsKifuncd  to  himselfV 

Captain  Dent  used  to  yisit  Emily 
very  often,  and  Uia  pre*nce  bored 
Brnde  beyond  measure.  To  Brade's 
horror  tbe  old  man  nsed  to  inrite 
Emily  to  return,  to  England  n'ith 
liira,  offering  her  a  ateru  cabin  and 
B  5'ee  paesaxe. 

One  day  Brade  sent  for  Boherts, 
And  said  to  him,  '  Do  you  know  that 
vulgar  old  ship  captuin  is  far  too 
intimate  with  your  wife  P" 

Boherts,  quile  unmoved,  notwith- 
Htanding  the  grave  character  of  the 
suspicion,  replied  that  it  might  be 
},  and  a  legal  idea  suddenlv  llashed 
cross  ilia  mind.  The  idea  *was 
dimply  this,  whether  a  convict  as- 
•ignea  to  bis  wife  could  bring  an 
action  for  criminal  conversation  P — 
whether  being  attainted  by  folony 
destroyed  certain  rights  or  not  ?  Of 
his  wife's  innocence  ho  had  no  sort 
^  of  doubt,  but  that  was  not  his 
^L  '  point.'  His  point  was  to  get 
^1  money  out  of  Captain  Dent's  poolfet, 
^V  and  Captain  Dent  out  of  Mr.  Brodc's 
^^  way.  Thlawos  what  Roberts  called 
^r  'a  very  oomprehensive  move.' 
^H  Emily  had  shown  to  him  nil  the 
^1  letters  the  Captain  had  recently 
^H  -written  to  her.  Tliey  were  con- 
^H  ceived  and  expressed  in  a  tune  of 
^K  die  most  affectionate  regard.  Cap- 
^K       VOL.  XLTIII.  SO.  CCLXXXTI. 
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lain  Dent  had  frequently  been  shut 
np  in  the  same  room  alone  with 
Emily  fcjr  hours,  and  half  a  dozen 
little  aire  umatances  might  be  brought 
forward,  which,  if  put  together, 
would  be  ample  to  aatiafy  the  law 
bearing  on  the  question.  '  Bat 
tlien,  again'  (it  was  thus  Boberts 
argued),  '  this  would  be  cutting  np 
the  goose  for  the  golden  egg,  for 
Emmy  would  leave  me  and  go 
borne,  and  I  might  fall  iuto  tFie 
hands  of  some  master  who  would 
make  me  work,  and  bring  me  per- 
liaps  before  Brade  for  idleness,  and 
Brade  would  order  me  Kftv  iaahes  us 
soon  as  look  at  me,  if  Emmy  was 
once  out  of  the  colony." — So  Hoberta 
abandoned  the  project  which  at  first 
had  appeared  to  Bim  so  elittering. 
But  insomuch  as  he  would  not  Feel 
safe  if  he  were  indifferent  to  Mr. 
Brodu's  wishes,  he  spoke  to  bis  wife 
on  the  subject,  and  requested  her  in 
future  not  to  be  at  home  when  Cap- 
tain Dent  called. 

It  was  a  great  sacrifice  to  Emily 
to  forego  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
the  old  man  who  had  treated  her 
with  such  uniform  kindness,  but 
slave  as  she  was  to  the  wishes  of 
her  husband,  she  consented  with- 
out a  murmur,  albeit  she  laughed  at 
the  rery  idea  that  '  Bcginald'  could 
think  of  being  jealous  of  an  old 
gentleman  whose  age  was  niore  than 
double  that  of  herself,  whUe  he  did 
not  appear  at  all  jealous  of  &lr. 
Brade,  whose  visits  were  quit«  M 
frequent  as  those  of  Captain  Dent, 
and  whose  attentions  were  much 
more  marked,  even  iu  'BeginsldV 
presence. 

Chapter  XXV. 
Flower  was  far  from  weary  of  the 
wUd  marauding  life  he  was  leading, 
but  he  had  a  curious  dream  on  the 
night  which  introduced  Major 
Grimes's  shepherd  to  the  den,  and 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  bring  mat- 
ters to  a  speedy  conclusion,  so  far 
as   related  lo   the  capture  of  the 

l-'luwer  asked  MillJi;han  to  walk 
with  hii"  to  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
which  overlooked  the  den.  There 
he  discoursed  with  Millighaaij 
some  time  on  tbe  grandeu      * 
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scene,  and  the  sweets  of  liberty.  It 
was  a  beautiful  wanii  daj",  and  not 
a  cloud  to  be  seen  in  the  sky.  The 
foot  of  man  had  never  before  trod 
the  ground  on  which  Flower  and 
Millighanwere  then  standing.  The 
stillness  amidst  the  huge  rocks  of 
limestone  conveyed  an  idea  of  some- 
thing awful.  The  place  was  unin- 
habited, even  by  the  birds  of  the  air 
or  the  beasts  of  the  field. 

*  Millighan,'  said  Flower,  resting 
his  arms  across  the  muzzle  of  his 
carbine,  and  peering  into  Millighau's 
eyes,  *  could  you  commit  murder  ?' 

*Not  in  cold  blood,'  said  Milli- 
ghan. *  Why  do  you  ask  me  that 
question  ?' 

'Because  I  wish  to  know  your 
sentiments  on  that  head,'  said 
Flower.  *  I  could  shoot  a  man,  or 
be  shot  at,  Millighan,  without  a 
ilinch,  but  I  could  not  shoot  a  brave 
fellow  from  behind  a  tree,  or  lake 
a  dirty  advantage  of  a  living  crea- 
ture worthy  of  tlie  name  of  man.' 

*  Well,  that's  what  /  feel,'  said 
Millighan. 

*^'ow,  look  here,'  said  Flower, 
*  8up|)08e  a  mounted  pohceman,  or  a 
thief-taker — a  fellow  of  real  pluck — 
was  to  come  upon  you  when  you 
were  alone,  and  was  to  challenge 
you  to  surrender — what  would  you 
do 't  Would  you  draw  your  trigger 
at  once,  and  not  give  him  a 
chance  ?' 

'  ISo:  cried  :»rillighan  ;  '  I'd  tell 
him  to  stand  off  and  have  a  fight 
for  it.' 

*  Tvlillighan,'  said  Flower,  still 
keeping  his  eagle  eye  firmly  jl\\o<[ 
on  Millighan's,  *  ai'i?  you  speaking 
the  truth  r' 

*  Yes,  so  help  me  heaven  !' 

*  !Now,  let  us  suppose,'  continued 
Flower,  '  that  such  a  man  as  tliat 
fellow  Goorixe  Flower — tlie  fellow 
who  was  drowned  the  other  day — 
was  to  l)e  in  the  same  position  with 
you  as  I  am  now  r' 

*  I'd  tell  him,'  said  r»[iHi<rhan, 
'  that  one  of  us  must  die,  and  chal- 
lenge him  to  flight  fair.' 

*  How  fi-ht  fair?' 

*  Why,  l"d  ask  him  to  measure  off 
fifty  yards — to  walk  back^vards  five 
and  twenty  paces,  and  let  me  do  the 
same.* 

'And   do   you  think    he   would 


agrei:  : 


*  Yes,  I  do,  for  he  was  a  man.    I 


have  oflten  longed  to  meet  that  fellow 
in  the  field,  for  what  I  most  want  in 
this  life  is  its  excitemeat,  and  to  be 
killed  by  the  hand  of  a  man  like 
Flower,  or  to  escape  by  killine  liim 
in  fair  fight — either  way  it  would  be 
something  to  sidt  me.' 

'  Millighan,'  said  Flower,  slowly, 
'  I  believe  every  word  that  you  have 
uttered,  ^ow,  listen  to  what  I  am 
going  to  tell  you.  I  am  George 
Flower .'' 

Millighan  started.  He  gazed  on 
Flower,  whose  eye  was  now  riveted 
on  that  of  his  adversary.  Milli- 
ghau's carbine  dropped  from  his 
hand,  but  he  did  not  clion^  colour, 
or  betray  any  alarm. 

*  Pick  up  your  piece,*  said  Flower, 
pointing  to  the  carbine,  and  assum- 
ing a  proud  but  careless  attitude. 
'I  am  all  that  you  have  said  of 
me,  Milh'ghau.  I  mi^ht  have 
shot  you  like  a  dog  before  I  8|)oke 
to  you  just  now ;  out  I  could  not 
do  that,  for  you  are  a  man  as  well 
as  myself,  and  you  arc  as  brave  and 
as  generous.  l?ick  up  your  piece, 
and  walk  backwards  five  and  twenty 
paces ;  but  let  us  shake  bands  first.' 
Millighan  took  Flower's  hand,  and 
sighed  heavily  while  he  shook  it. 

'  Don't  surrender,'  suggested 
Flower,  half  fearing  that  Millighan 
woidd  do  so,  and  break  tlie  Tciy 
charm  that  bound  him  to  the 
man. 

*  Surrender'.'  cried  MiUtghan,  with 
a  smile  and  a  sneer,  'no!  1*11  never 
do  that.  And  knowing  you  to  be 
a  brave  foe,  I  have  still  a  chance, 
for  I  shoot  as  straight  as  you  do. 
13ut  tell  me,  are  you  in  earnest  1'' 
Are  you  George  Flower  *t  Yes,  you 
mu^t  be.  And  hear  this'  (his  blood 
betjan  to  warm),  *  if  you  are  not,  we 
must  fight  this  day,  for  we  cannot 
aftfr  this  live  together." 

And  Millighan  took  up  his  car- 
bine, and  satisfied  himself  that  there 
was  powder  in  the  pan,  and  with 
his  left  thumb  he  pusiied  the  comer 
of  the  Hint  round,  so  as  to  ensure 
ignition  when  he  drew  the  trigger. 

Flower  placed  his  carbine  against 
a  huge  stone,  then  out  his  hands 
into  his  pockets,  and  looked  at  Mil- 
liglian : — 

'  I  am  George  Flower,*  said  he, 
'and  who  but  George  Flower  would 
deal  with  you  as  I  do  ?  Don't  let 
us  talk  much,  or  I  may  forj^t  my 
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mission,  and  become  a  bushranger 
myself. 

And  Flower  took  up  liis  carbine, 
and  examined  the  powder  in  the 
pan,  and  touched  the  flint  as  Milli- 
ghan  had  done. 

*  Flower !  for  Flower  you  must 
be,*  said  Millighan,  *  ^ant  me,  if 
you  shoot  me,  one  desire  that  I 
have  had  in  my  breast  from  boy- 
hood— a  desire  that  has  haunted  me. 
I  do  not  dread  death,  but  I  have  a 
horror  of  burial.  If  I  fall,  sufler 
mo  to  lie  on  the  very  spot.  Let  the 
eagle  come  and  feast  upon  my  car- 
case, pluck  these  eyes  from  their 
sockets,  and  the  skin  from  this 
brow.  Let  mo  he  here  in  this 
lonely  region,  and  let  my  bones 
bleacli  in  the  sun,  and  the  rain  fall, 
and  the  moon  and  tbe  stars  shine 
upon  them.* 

*  Mv  God!'  exclaimed  Flower, 
seizing  Milliijhan  by  the  arm,  *  the 
same  dread  of  being  buried  has  ever 
haunted  me.  If  I  fall  by  your 
hand  let  me  rest  here,  with  my  head 
pillowed  upon  this  gun.  Let  no 
man  living  be  shown  the  spot  where 
I  fell.' 

*  Take  your  ground,*  said  MilH- 
ghan.    *  I  am  ready.* 

*  There  is  my  hand,'  said  Flower, 
*  and  should  we  meet  in  another 
world  we  shall  not  be  ashamed  of 
one  another,  mv  boy.* 

Tears  were  startinjj  in  the  eyes 
of  both  Flower  and  MiUighan  when 
they  parted.  Each  stepped  back- 
ward pace  for  pace,  Millighan  fol- 
lowed by  the  little  terrier,  !Xettles. 
AVhen  they  were  about  fifty  yards 
ai)art  they  halted  and  looked  at 
cacli  other  for  several  minutes. 
I3oth  simultaneously  levelled  their 
carbines,  but  each  was  indisposed 
to  be  the  first  to  fire.  At  last 
Millighan  discharged  his  piece. 
He  had  aimed  at  Flower's  heart. 
His  bullet  whizzed  past  Flower's 
head,  and  carried  away  a  part  of 
the  left  whisker.  Flower  lired — 
and  Millighan  fi'll  Hat  on  liis  face. 
Tiie  ball  had  entered  liis  left  breast. 
Flower  ran  to  the  spot,  to  catch 
any  last  word  Millighan  might 
desire  to  breathe.  But  Millighan 
was  dead. 

The  dog  jS'ettles  became  frantic, 
Hew  at  Flower,  bit  him  in  the  legs, 
and  stood  over  his  late  master, 
barking  defiantly.    Flower  had  not 


the  courago  to  drive  the  doff 
away,  and  without  violence,  whiea 
he  would  not  resort  to,  he  could  not 
even  touch  the  bushranger's  oorpte, 
now  weltering  in  its  own  blood. 

Millighan^  gun  was  still  grasped 
in  his  lifeless  hand,  and  there  Flower 
suffered  it  to  remain. 

*  That  head,*  muttered  Flower  to 
himself,  while  the  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks,  '  is  worth  a  hun- 
dred pounds ;  but  I  could  not  cut  it 
olT  for  a  hundred  thousand,  and,/|/tjr 
free  pardons.' 

'Nettles,  come  !*  saidFlower  to  the 
dog.  *  I'll  take  care  of  you.  Nettles.* 
But  the  terrier  only  growled  in 
reply,  and  took  up  a  position  near 
his  late  master's  head,  and  there  re- 
mained. 


The  capture  of  the  other  two 
buslirangers  was  as  easy  as  possible 
to  a  man  of  Flower's  strength  of 
mind  and  body.  On  returning  to 
the  den,  he  found  only  the  shepherd 
who  was  still  in  irons,  and  the  two 
women.  Drohne  and  Slobey  had 
gone  out  kangarooing. 

Flower  released  the  shepherd,  and 
gave  him  a  double-barrelled  gun, 
and  told  him  to  use  it,  if  he  were 
ordered  to  do  so. 

Bet  and  Sal  were  handcuffed  to- 
gether, and  placed  in  an  aperture 
of  the  den;  and  Flower  and  the 
shepherd  then  awaited  the  return  of 
Drohne  and  Slobey. 

Flower  had  been  remarkably 
abstemious  of  late.  His  sagacity 
had  pointed  out  to  him  that  if  he 
drank  too  much  he  might  talk  too 
much,  and  be  led  into  boasting, 
which  would  bo  dangerous.  But 
now  that  Millighan  was  no  more, 
and  the  arrangements  for  his  com- 
rades' capture  quite  complete,  he 
went  into  *  the  spirit -room,*  and 
drank  four  drams.  *  Here's  to  the 
memory  of  that  brave  man  I'  said 
Flower ;  and  he  drank  the  first 
dram  at  a  gulp.  *  And  here's  to  my 
noble  self!'  *And  here's  to  that 
dear  woman,  Mr.  Orford's  daughter!* 
*  And  here's  to  the  girls  that  love 
George  Flower !'  Flower's  tongue, 
too,  had  been  tied  up  of  late.  Ho 
had  not  been  able  to  'hold  forth' 
in  the  strain  he  was  accustomed 
to  indulge  in:  and  such  a  volume 
of  words  and  phrases  pent  up  for 
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so  many  weeks  was  almost  tlie 
death  of  liim.  He  was  dying  to 
abuse  somebody,  and  lacked  the  pro- 
vocation until  Drohne  and  Slobey 
appeared;  for  Flower  could  not 
aaarcss  any  unkind  discourse  to  the 
women;  on  the  contrary,  when  he 
was  handcuffing  them  and  putting 
them  awav.  he  said,  in  the  most 
gentle  and  earnest  manner  imagin- 
able, *  My  sweet  dears,  it's  only  a 
matter  of  form,  which  must  be  gone 
through  for  safety's  sake ;  make 
yourselves  comfortable  for  about  a 
couple  of  hours,  and  it  will  be  all 
right  with  you.* 

Of  handcuffs  there  was  an  abun- 
dance in  tlie  den,  and  Flower  began 
to  manipulate  the  assortment,  and 
select  sucli  as  would  best  fit  the 
coming  victims,  Drohne  and  Slobey. 

*  Now,  tlicn,  shepherd,'  said 
Flower,  *  when  these  two  gentlemen 
arrive,  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  put 
these  things  round  their  wrists.  So ; 
do  you  see?  I'll  cover  them  with 
this  double-barrelled  gun;  do  you 
see?  This  is  the  way  to  hand- 
cuff two  men  together — so ;  do 
you  see?  hands  across,  down  tlie 
middle.* 

These  instructions  had  scarcely 
been  delivered,  when  Flower  heard 
voices  outside  the  den.  *  Here  they 
come,'  said  ho.     *  Now  for  it !' 

Drolme  and  Slobey  were  un- 
armed. 

*  Don't  got  off  your  horses  I'  cried 
Flower,  levoUing  his  gun  at  Drohne. 

*WIiy  not?'  said  Drohne  and 
Slobey. 

*  IJooauso  you  are  my  prisoners  ; 
and  if  you  don't  do  as  1  tell  )'ou, 
I'll  droj)  you  right  and  loft,  just  as 
I  would  a  brace  of  quail.' 

*  What  lark  are  you  up  toP'  asked 
Drolino. 

*  You  will  sec  that  presently.*  said 
Flower.  'Hide  close  togclhor ;  do 
you  hear?  There!  that'll  do.  Now, 
then,  my  gontio  shepherd,  receive 
their  wrists,  prettily.  Not  that  way, 
stupid.  Hands  across,  didn't  I  loll 
you  'r'  There !  Thank  you,  shepherd ; 
that  will  do.  Now,  then,  brincr  out 
another  pair  or  two  of  handcufi's.' 

Th(^  handouHs  \^  ere  brought. 

*  Hold  this  gun,  shepherd,  and 
shoot  the  first  man  who  moves  his 
hand  against  me,'  said  Flower. 

*  What  is  all  this,  Teddy  ?  Where's 


Millighan  P    Have  jou  been  drink- 
ing, and  gone  mad  P'  inquired  Droline. 

*  What  an  impatient  fellow  ^ou 
are  !*  exclaimed  Flower.  *  Wait  a 
bit,  and  vou  will  sec  through  it  all.' 

Hero  Flower  handcufied  together 
a  stirrup-iron  of  either  saddle,  so  that 
the  horses  were  tied  together,  and 
the  reins  of  the  bridles  were  then 
drawn  over  the  heads  of  the  animals 
and  given  to  the  shepherd  to  hold. 

The  women  were  now  released 
by  George  Flower,  and  ordered 
to  bring  up  four  of  the  other 
horses  (government  cattle),  then 
grazing  in  the  valley.  While  they 
were  absent,  Flower  unseen  pos- 
sessed himself  of  all  the  gold  and 
jewellery  in  the  den,  and  packed  it 
carefully  in   two  new  saadle-bags. 

*  This  is  for  Gov'ment,'  he  remarked 
to  himself,  with  a  wink  which  denied 
the  tnith  of  his  statement  in  this 
particular,  *  Why,  this  bus'ness,  one 
way  or  other,  will  he  worth  ai>out 
eight  hundred  pound  to  me,*  he 
added  while  he  filled  liis  pipe,  and 
looked  searchiugly  round  the  den. 

*  I  shall  get  bounty  money  on  all  these 
horses,  and  saddles,  and  guns,  and 
such  like ;  and  then  these  two  are 
worth  a  hundred  a-piece,  and  Bet 
ought  to  be  worth  something,  as  she 
has  been  a  bolter  at  large  for  up- 
wards of  four  years.  Gov*nient*8  very 
liberal,  I  must  say,  in  some  thing*, 
though  stingy  in  others.  Poor  Milli- 
ghan !  He  very  nearly  did  it  for  me. 
How  that  ball  whistled!*  AndFlower 
smiled,  and  scratched  tliat  nart  of 
his  jaw  w  hicli  Millighan*s  bullet  had 
shorn  of  its  whisker.  Ho  then  went 
outside  and  used  some  very  arrogant 
language  to  his  prisoners,  who 
could  not  yet  understand  him  tho- 
roughly. 

Tlie  women  now  returned  witli 
the  horses. 

*  Saddle  'em,  my  gals,'  said 
Flower.  '  Saddle  *cm,  and  to-niglit 
we'll  drink  with  old  Grimes,  and 
perhaps  kiss  tliat  pretty  girl  in  t  lie 
Kitchen.  Oh  dear !  it*8  a  jolly  world, 
after  all.  Saddle  the  nags,  my  gals. 
Help  'em,  she])herd.  I'D  hold  those 
gentlemen's  horses.*  And  Flower 
took  the  reins,  and  stroked  the  noses 
of  the  steeds  on  which  his  prisoners 
sat. 

The  horses  were  saddled. 

'  ]Xow,  then,  shepherd,  hold  these 
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gentlemen's  liorses  once  more,  while 
I  go  inside  with  Bet  and  Sal.* 

These  orders  were  obeyed,  and 
Flower  and  the  females  retired  to 
the  den. 

*  Dress  yourselves  in  the  gorgeous 
array  of  the  mounted  pohce,  said 
Flower. 

Bet  urged  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  her  to  do  this  ;  but  Flower 
insisted  on  the  difficulty  being  over- 
come. 

*  Of  course^  put  on  the  boots  and 
spurs,  and  pouch-belt  and  all  the 
rest  of  it,*  said  Flower,  in  reply  to 
a  question  from  the  woman.  *  And 
now  you,  Sally,  come  you  here,  and 
let  Bet  dress  you  up  in  proper  charac- 
ter. What  a  noble  face  you  have 
for  a  private !     Come  along  V 

The  girl  appeared  to  enter  into 
the  joke,  and  obeyed  the  mandate 
with  alacrity. 

*Xow,  then,  Bet,  bring  something 
to  drink  upon  the  road,*  said  Flower, 
*  for  it's  a  precious  long  ride,  and  we 
shall  all  be  dry  before  we  reach  old 
G 


rimes's.* 


Bet  provided  herself  with  a  bottle 
of  brandy,  and  Sal  put  a  tin  pan- 
nikin into  the  bosom  of  the  uniK>rm 
jacket,  which  was  much  too  large 
for  her. 

The  only  armed  person  of  the 
party  was  George  Flower.  He  car- 
ried a  carbine,  a  pair,  of  loaded  pis- 
tols, and  a  sword. 

*  Shepherd,  mount  your  horse, 
and  lead  the  way  !*  cried  Flower. 
*  And  you,  gentlemen,  ride  behind 
liim,  as  you  now  are.  You  get  up. 
Bet,  and  ride  on  my  right ;  and  you, 
Sal,  come  to  the  left.  !Now,  then, 
look  alive !' 

*  What  about  the  dogs  ?*  inquired 
the  woman. 

*  Oh,  thev  may  come  with  us,'  said 
Flower ;  *  the  whole  lot  of 'em.  Call 
to  them.* 

The  dogs,  some  seven  in  number, 
were  called,  and  they  came ;  and 
the  party,  or  rather  the  procession, 
moved  on. 


Bet  complained  of  being  tired 
when  she  liad  ridden  about  nine 
miles ;  but  Flower  drank  with 
her,  and  cheered  for  awhile  her 
^^gffi"g  spirits.  He  then  recom- 
mendea  her  to  have  a  race  with 


Sal  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile;  bat 
she  had  no  ambition  to  shine  in 
equestrian  performances,  and  began 
to  abuse  Flower  with  a  matchless 
volubility,  without  producing,  how- 
ever, any  effect,  beyond  that  of 
making  him  laugh  immoderately. 

Suddenly  Drohne  palled  up  his 
horse,  and  Slobey  was  obliged  to  do 
the  like. 

'What's  the  rowP*  Flower  in- 
quired. 

*  The  row  is  this,*  said  Drohne ; 
'I'll  go  no  further  with  you,  yoa 
hang- dog  fiend.' 

*  rTow  don't  talk  in  that  way  to 
me,'  returned  Flower ;  *  I  don't  like 
it.  Grimes's  is  not  above  three  miles 
off  now.' 

*  ^ot  so  much,'  said  the  shepherd, 
'  two  miles  and  a  half  will  bring  us 
to  the  house.' 

*  I  know  what  the  distance  is/ 
said  Drohne.  *  But  I'll  go  no  fur- 
ther.    I  have  made  up  my  mind.' 

*  To  what  ?'  inquired  Flower. 

*  To  die,'  said  Drohne. 

*  Oh,  that  you  are  sure  to  do,'  said 
Flower.  *  But  why  not  wait  till  yoa 
are  sentenced  P  IS  ow,  come  on,  it  is 
getting  dark.' 

'  And  if  we  don't  reach  the  road 
before  sun-down  we  shall  be  in  the 
bush  all  night,'  said  the  shepherd. 

*  You  hear  that  ?'  said  Flower. 

*  I  do,'  said  Drohne. 

*  Well,  and  why  kick  up  a  row  P' 
said  Flower. 

'  Because  I  am  ready  to  die,'  re- 
plied Drohne.  *  I  may  as  well  give 
up  nay  life  to  you  as  to  the  Ketch.* 

*  Well,  but  I  don't  want  your  life/ 
said  Flower.  *  All  I  want  is  100/. 
for  you  from  Gov'ment.  I  never 
saw  such  an  unreasonable  brute 


you  are  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
life.' 

*  Take  me  dead,'  cried  Drohne. 

'  You  would  be  so  high  in  this 
weather,'  said  Flower ;  *  and  I  can't 
get  the  reward  unless  I  produce 
your  body.  Now,  don't  be  a  fool. 
Come  along.  I  hate  being  out  all 
night  in  the  bush.  Go  on,  ^ou;* 
Flower  called  to  Slobey. 

Drohne  prevented  the  advance. 

*Now,  look  here,'  said  Flower. 
'  Look  here,  Drohne.  It  is,  as  far 
as  your  life  is  concerned,  a  matter  of 
time,  and  if  time  is  of  no  object 
to  you,  it  is  to  mc,  remember— and 
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if  you  wont  go  on,  I'll  do  it  at 
once* 

*  Do  it  !*  cried  Drohne. 

Flower  levelled  his  carbine,  and 
looked  at  Drohne. 

*  For  God's  sake  I'  screamed  Bet 
and  Sal. 

*  Have  vou  made  up  your  mind  ?* 
asked  Flower,  heedless  of  the 
screams  of  the  women. 

*I  have!'  said  Drohne,  firmlv. 

*  That  you  will  not  eo  on  ?  That 
you  are  to  die  bv  my  liand,  instead 
of  the  hangman's?' 

*  Yes !'  said  Drohne. 

The  women  screamed  agnin. 

'Fire!'  cried  Drohne. 

Slobey  tried  to  ur^e  Drohne  for- 
ward. Flower  did  all  in  his  power 
to  move  his  prisoner  by  persuasion 
and  then  by  force.  But  Drohne  was 
a  strong  man,  :;nd  he  was  successful 
in  checking  the  march. 

*Once  more,  I  beg  of  you,*  said 
Flower. 

*  Fire  !*  cried  Drohne. 

Flower  shot  him  through  the 
heart. 

The  corpse,  still  handcuffed  to 
Slobey,  was  carried  on  the  horse. 
Flower  holding  it  on  the  saddle  from 
the  near  side. 

The  wailing  of  the  women  became 
deafening,  and  the  faces  of  the  shep- 
herd and  of  Slobc}'  were  as  pale  as 
the  lifeless  visage  of  Drohne,  wlioso 
head  was  now  bent  forward  on  the 
neck  of  his  hcrse. 


CnAPTER  XX VL 

Emily  had  once  more  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  robbed  of  the  writing- 
case,  in  wliich  she  kept  the  few 
trinkets  that  then  belonged  to  her. 
The  thief  she  fancied  was  a  char- 
woman, whom  she  used  to  employ 
every  Saturday  to  clean  the  windows 
and  polish  the  furniture.  And 
S^berts  affected  to  think  so  too,  and 
pive  Emily  groat  creilit  for  her  acu- 
men in  guessing  so  correct  h-.  *  But 
then,'  ho  said,  *  it  would  be  madness 
to  proceed  against  her  in  thL^  absence 
of  direct  proof.* 

Now,  the  truth  was,  that  Koberts 
had  given  the  contents  of  that 
writing-case  to  the  woman  in 
whoso  company  he  had  been  dis- 
graced and  degraded  on  the  Parra- 
matta    race-course.      Tho    brooch. 


which  was  his  first  present  to  hit 
wife,  was  amongst  tne  things  tiie 
writing-case  contained,  and  a  little 
gold  pencil-case,  a  present  from  her 
fatlier  on  her  twelfth  birthday ;  and 
a  smelling-bottle,  the  last  gift  from 
her  mother;  and  a  small  seal  which 
had  belonged  to  her  great  grand- 
father. In  the  absence  of  money,  of 
which  he  was  now  very  mucn  in 
want,  Boberts  had  bestowed  these 
trifles  upon  '  the  Enchantress.*  And 
she  used  to  wear  the  brooch; 
and  the  gold  pencil-case  she  ap« 
pended  to  her  watch-chain,  likewise 
the  little  seal,  with  whioh.  she  used 
to  seal  numerous  notes  written 
for  her  by  a  young  female,  "who  was 
both  her  companion  and  amanu- 
ensis. 

When  Emily  spoke  to  Mr.  Brade 
of  this  distressing  robbery  he  told 
her  at  once,  but  m  confidence,  hds 
well-grounded  suspicions — that  her 
husband  was  the  thief,  and  that  he 
had  given  them  to  the  woman  who 
lived  in  the  cottage  at  the  top  of 
Church -hill.      J^ay,    Brado    went 
further.     He  stated   that   he  had 
seen  the  woman  wearing  the  brooch, 
and  the  pencil-case  in  her  posses- 
sion.   But  Emily,  who    was  vexr 
clever  in  reasoning  (all  confiding  anil 
really  virtuous  women  are),  began  to 
ask  herself  a  variety  of  question^ : — 
First.  Had  not  Mr.  Brade  an  object 
in  continually  attempting    to    dis- 
parage  dear  Eeginald?     Secondly, 
Had  not  Keginald  gone  a  dozen  times 
to  the  police-olficc  and  talked  to  the 
constables  about  the  thefl  P  Had  he 
not  come  home  and  told  her  all  that 
the  constables  had  said  P     Thirdly, 
Had  not  dear  lieginald  cried  with 
vexation  when  tho  theft  was   dis- 
covered?    "Was  he  not  frantic  to 
think  that  his  first  present  should 
have  been  stolen  from  herP  Fourthly, 
Had  not  dear  Eeginald  gone  into  a 
violent  passion  \rith  the  charwoman, 
and    onlercd    her    never  again  to 
darken  his  doors  P     Fifthly,  Hov 
could  Mr.  Brado  have  seen  these 
things    in    the    possession   of    the 
woman?    Did  he  know  her?     How 
absurd  of  ^Ir.  Brade  to  think  she 
was  such  a  perfect  child!     Hiere 
was  something  so  foolish,  so  Biraple* 
in  men  resorting  to  such  trumpery 
artifices  !     I'oor  Reginald  !    when 
would  the  world  see  him  in  his  pro- 
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wound  inflicted  by  a  woman  with 
a  carving  knife.  The  Enchantress 
received  him  with  loving  kindness, 
and  pleaded  drunkenness  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  her  violent  cruelty.  And 
^Roberts  accepted  the  excuse,  and 
was  satisfied  with  it ;  and,  if  pos- 
sible, liked  her  the  more,  since  she 
had  lefl  a  mark  upon  him. 

It  was  inconsiderate  —  perhaps 
indelicate  —  under  the  circum- 
stances, on  the  part  of  the  En- 
chantress, to  ask  Koberts  for  money 
at  this  meeting;  but  her  wants 
compelled  her  to  overcome  her  feel- 
ings. She  wished  for  a  new  bonnet, 
and  some  kid  gloves. 

How  was  Iloberts  to  procure 
money  P  "What  was  easier  than  to 
forge?  With  whose  name  should 
he  take  the  liberty  ?  That  was  the 
question.  And  should  it  be  a  bill 
or  a  cheque?  A  cheque.  And  for 
howmuchP  Twenty  pounds.  At  first 
he  thought  of  Brade  s  name ;  but  ho 
doubtea  if  Brade  had  any  balance  in 
the  bank.  Then  it  struckbimhe  would 
use  the  name  of  the  attorney  in 
whose  oflice  he  had  been  employed. 
At  length,  he  decided  on  Lieut. 
Colonel  Wimbleton. 

*  He'll  not  dare  to  say  a  word 
about  it  when  the  forgery  is  dis- 
covered,' said  Eoberts  to  himself. 

*  ril  manage  that.' 

And  forthwith  Eoberts  drew  a 
cheque  for  20/.  in  favour  of  a  *  Miss 
Bumes,  or  l)earer,*  and  signed  it, 
'Edward  "VVimbleton.'  Eoberts 
could  imitate  any  signature  so  ex- 
actly, that  it  was  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  original  and  which  the 
counterfeit.  The  reader  is  requested 
to  understand  that  Miss  Burnes 
was  under  Colonel  W'imbleton's 
protection  ;  and  Eoberts  was  quite 
right  when  he  calculated  that  the' 
Colonel  would  hardly  like  to  be 
cross-examined  in  a  witness-box 
touching  his  relations  with  this 
lady,  in  the  event  of  a  trial  in  the 
Supreme  Court.  Eoberts  was  also 
aware  that  the  Colonel  had  fre- 
quently drawn  cheques  in  Miss 
iiumes's  favour  for  sums  of  10/.  and 
20/. ;  for  he  had  helped  the  lady 
(hterally,  as  well  as  figuratively)  to 

*  melt'  these  documents. 

Colonel  "Wimbletoii's  cheque  for 
20/.  was  cashed  immediately  on 
presentation  at  the  bank.    And  the 


Enchantress  had  her  bonnet  and 
gloves,  and  several  other  presents* 
And  she  and  Roberts  were  rerj 
happy — as  long  as  the  20Z.  lasted. 


Chaptee  XXVII. 

'Is  Major  Grimes  at  homoP*' 
Flower  inquired  of  a  servant  on 
arriving  at  the  Major's  door. 

*  Yes,*  was  the  reply. 

'  Then  just  ask  him  to  come  out, 
will  you  ?'  said  Flower. 

The  Major  made  his  appearance, 
and  Flower  alighted  from  nis  horse. 

*  Good  evening,  sir,'  said  Flower. 

*  Good  evening,'  said  Major 
Grimes. 

*  You  don't  recollect  me,  sir?*  said 
Flower. 

*  !No,'  said  Major  Grimes. 

'I  had  the  honour  of  partaking- 
of  your  hospitality  a  short  time  ago, 
sir,'  said  Flower.  *  And  IVe  brou^t 
back  your  shepherd,  sir,  and  a 
rummy  lot  along  with  him.' 

*  Indeed !'  replied  the  Major, 
who  was  alarmed  on  recognising 
the  features  of  tlio  man  who 
spoke  to  him ;  for  on  presenting  the 
order  forpayment  drawn  by  Millighan 
on  the  Lieutenant  commanding  the 
police,  the  major  had  been  made 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  that  be  had 
been  entertaining  tho  notoriona 
bushrangers,  and  not  the  military. 

*  I'm  Flower,  sir,*  said  George — 
*  commonly  called  Mister  Flower, — 
the  person  as  the  jmpers  made 
drunk,  and  drowned  in  tne  Hawks- 
bur}'  river.  But  the  papers  were  in 
error,  sir.* 

*  Oh !  I  see,*  said  tho  Major. 
'No,  you  don't,  sir.    Excuse  me/ 

said  George.  '  Don't  be  frightened. 
Major.  It  is  all  right,  as  I  'will 
soon  explain  to  you.  I  have  bronght 
'em  in — the  whole  nest.  One  of  *em 
is  a  stiff  un.  That  man  there  on 
horseback,  held  up  by  that  indi- 
vidual. Tambourine  Bet,  is  as  dead 
as  a  door  nail.  Major.  He  com- 
pelled me  to  slioot  him  about  an 
hour  ago.  He's  dead,  sir;  but 
hardly  cold.  I  take  it.  There's  no 
mistake  about  my  visit  this  time, 
IVIajor.  I  am  Flower — Geotye- 
Flower,  —  frequently  called  Mr, 
George  Flower — ^the  king  of  trapa. 
I'm  as  well  known  as  the  Goremor^ 
or  the  Chief  Justice,  or  the  CokmiaL 
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Secretary.  There's  no  mistake  about 
me,  Major.' 

*  Oh,  I  see  !*  said  Major  Grimes^ 
whose  alarm  was  now  on  the  in- 
crease, for  he  did  not  believe  a 
word  Flower  said  ;  but  fancied  the 
gang  had  come  again,  to  rob  his 
house,  and  perhaps  murder  himself 
and  his  family. 

*I  wish  you  could  see.  Major,* 
said  Flower.  *  It  is  all  right,  I  assure 
you.  I  am  George  Flower,  the 
trap  ;  and  have  taken  all  that  gang. 
Them  two  men  as  came  here  with 
me,  and  got  tea,  and  sugar,  and 
grog,  are  now  dead.  Send  for  a 
light,  Major,  and  I'll  show  you  one 
of  'cm,  and  then  you'll  be  convinced. 
And,  then,  here's  your  shepherd, 
lie  helped  me  to  capture  *em. 
It  is  all  right,  I  assure  you. 
Major.' 

The  Major  knew  not  what  to 
tliink  ;  but  he  ordered  a  light  to  be 
brought,  and  surveyed  the  whole 
party.  Drohne,  whose  looks  were 
now  horrible  and  glmstly,  linked  to 
his  living  comrade,  was  a  striking 
proof  that  Flower's  statements  were 
true.  But  the  sight  turned  Major 
Grimes  sick  at  heart.  And  when 
he  saw  Flower  (out  of  curiosity 
apparently)  plunge  his  fore-finger 
into  the  hole  the  ball  had  made— 
when  he  heard  him  exclaim,  *  Can't 
fathom  it,'  —  the  Major  almost 
fainted. 

*  Where  can  I  put  'em,  sir?'  in- 
quired Flower,  *  for  I  must  ask  you 
to  let  me  stay  here  to-night.' 

*  I  will  see,'  said  Major  Grimes. 
And  he  sent  for  his  overseer,  who 
was  a  good  deal  surprised  when  he 
heard  Flower's  story,  and  saw  the 
party  he  had  brought  in. 

*  Could  you  give  us  a  bam,'  in- 
quired Flower,  *  that  would  hold 
iiic  men,  the  horses,  and  the  ladies? 
These  are  ladies,  you  know,  over- 
seer, and  capital  police  they  make, 
too.  And  a  few  feeds  of  corn  would 
not  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  horses, 
overseer.  Most  of  them  belong  to 
Gov'ment.' 

It  was  decided  that  a  stable  should 
be  devoted  to  the  accommodation 
of  the  party  ;  and  Flower  then  su- 

Eerintended  the  extricating  of 
drohne  from  Slobey — the  latter  in 
reply  to  a  question  from  Flower, 
havmg  said  that  he  should  not  like 


to  sleep  all  night  in  sqcIl  close  con- 
tact with  Drohno.  Flower  hand- 
cutfed  Slobey 's  hands  behind  his 
back,  and  cliained  him  with  a  bul- 
lock-chain  to  a  ring  attached  to 
the  manger  in  one  of  the  stalls. 
And  then,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
woman  and  the  girl — the  latter 
holding  the  lanthorn  over  her  head. 
Flower  laid  out  the  dead  body  of 
Drohne  in  the  next  stall,  upon  & 
broad  sheet  of  bark,  and  he  bor- 
rowed an  old  white  tablecloth 
from  the  overseer,  and  spread  it 
beneath  the  corpse. 

A  third  stall  was  set  apart  for  the 
females.  They  were  fastened  with 
dog-chains  to  a  ring-bolt.  This  was 
done  lest  they  might  release  Slobey 
during  the  night. 

And  now  Flower,  having  made 
all  snug,  betook  himself  to  Major 
Grimes's  kitchen,  where  he  found 
mutton  chops,  and  fried  cakes,  and 
tea,  all  ready  for  him,  and  the 
pretty  servant  girl  in  attendance. 

*  I'ou  little  dreamt,  did  yon, 
Susey,  when  I  was  here  last,  talking 
to  you  so  guietly,  that  I'd  be  back 
so  soon  ?  ^iTou  had  no  idea  then  of 
the  lay  I  was  on,  had  youP'  said 
Flower. 

*  No,  sir.' 

*  Don't  call  me  '  sir,*  Susey,*  said 
Flower.  *  Call  me  your  love,  or  your 
darling;  but  never  say  sir,  or 
mister.' 

The  girl  laughed,  and  presently 
remarked — 

*  And  do  you  mean  to  say  you 
shot  that  man  ?' 

*  Why  not  ?'  demanded  Flower. 
*  Wouldn't  he  have  cut  your  throat- 
just  as  soon  as  look  at  vonP 
Wouldn't  he  have  taken  hold  of 
you  so — and  gone  so  ?'  He  seized 
her  round  the  waist,  and  rubbed 
his  hand  across  her  delicately 
formed  neck.  *  I  say,  what  heavenly 
eyes  you've  got,  Susan !  Have  yoa 
ever  been  in  love  ?' 

*  No,'  she  replied.     *  Have  you  P* 
'Never    till    I    saw    you,     said 

Flower.  *  And  I  liave  been  in  love 
ever  since,  and  I'm  now  in  love. 
Come,  what  do  you  say,  Susan  P 
There'll  be  a  pubhc  house — ^fine 
trade,  lots  of  money,  pleasant  com- 
pany, gig  and  horse,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  Be  Mrs.  Flower, 
Say  the  word  at  once.  * 
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*  Yov.  arc  jokiiiLr,'  said  the  girl, 
with  a  jIusIi. 

•^larriairo  is  not  a  joke/  said 
G-?orje.  "And  without  beinir  en- 
^ij^cd  to  vou,  Susan.  I  could  not 
think  of  asking  you  to  give  me  a 
kiss,  and  I  am  dying  to  hare  one. 
Some  folks  are  not  particular  in 
these  matters ;  but  I  am  very.  Upon 
my  word  I  never  loved  a  ^rl  till 
I  saw  you.  "Wont  you,  Susey? 
"Wont  you  he  mine  Y 

Susan  siiihed,  and  looked  consent. 
The  truth  is,  that  she  was  vastly 
pleased  with  Flower's  fun  the  first 
day  she  saw  liim  in  the  guise  of  a 
mounted  policeman .  His  frank  man- 
ner and  his  hiu;;hinp:  face  had  won 
her  heart,  and  she  had  often  thouti^ht 
of  him,  and  smiled  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  many  of  his  speeches  to  her. 

*  I  shall  1x5  up  all  night,  Susey,* 
whispered  Flower,  *  and  when  everv- 
body  is  in  bed  and  asleep  you  come  m 
here  with  a  liglit ;  let  it  be  at  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  we'll 
settle  mattei*s  and  arrange  about  our 
marriage.  Don't  let  us  say  anythinjj 
more  just  now,  for  old  Grimes  \vill 
lie  coming  presently ;  but  don't  vou 
£jo  awav,  Susev.  I  am  verv  anxious 
for  you  to  hciu*  all  I  have  been  doing 
since  wo  parted.  !Miud,  at  two 
o'clock  you  arc  to  meet  mo  here. 
Give  us  a  kiss,  nobody  will  see  us. 
Thanks,  dearest  !* 

Major  Grimes  came  into  the 
kitchen,  and  Flower  jrave  him  a 
succinct  account  of  ail  that  had 
transpired.  jMajor  Grimes  was  loud 
in  his  praises  of  Flower's  bravery 
and  skin,  and  no  wonder  Susan  was 
already  infatuated  with  her  hero. 

*  Sir,'  said  Flower,  when,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Major,  he  had 
smoked  his  pipe,  *  I  have  a  great 
favour  to  ask  of  you.' 

*  What  is  it,  >^Iower  r' 

*  Why,  sir,  you  see  Gov'ment  is 
verj' partieularj^and  Gov'ment's  quite 
right  to  be  so,  for  frauds  in  dead 
bixlies  have  been  done  by  consta- 
bles, and  about  eighteen  months 
ago  I  lost  iivo  and  forty  pouml  by 
taking  in  a  dead  ranger  to  Hyde- 
park  barracks,  who  was  so  far  gone 
that  nobody  could  swear  that  it  was 
the  man  for  whom  the  reward  was 
olTered.  I  shot  that  man  in  fair 
light  at  Bong  13ong,  and  took  him  in 
a  eart  to  Sydney ;  was  thirteen  days 
on  the  roacl,  and  after  all  lost  the 


five  and  forty,  and  was  lauf^hed  at 
by  all  the  police  office.  Saperin- 
tendcnt  Hecly  said  that  I  ought  to 
have  got  a  certificate  from  the 
nearest  magistrate  while  the  body 
was  fresh  and  not  putrifiecL  Don  t 
you  see,  sir  ?  ^ow  by  the  time  I 
get  this  body  down  to  bydney — and 
it  will  take  me  twelve  days  good- 
he  must  be  gone;  nobody  could 
swear  it  was  Drohne,  you  see,  sir  ? 
So  what  I  want  from  you.  Major,  is 
the  certificate.  I  want  you,  u  you 
would  be  so  kind,  as  to  go  over  the 
marks  on  the  body  and  compare 
them  with  the  description  in  the 
Gazette.  If  you  would  he  so  kind, 
sir,  I'd  take  it  as  a  favour,  for  I 
should  not  like  to  lose  100/.  I*m  a 
poor  man.  Major,  though  this  busi- 
ness will  enrieii  me  rather.' 

jiajor  Grimes  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  this  post  mortem  examina- 
tion, but  it  was  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
undertake  it,  and  he  therefore 
made  no  objection  to  Flower's  re- 
quest. 

*  Couldn't  we  make  it  a  moral 
lesson,  sir  r*  said  Flower. 

'  How  do  you  mean  ?' 

*  Why,  sir,  have  up  all  your  as- 
signed servants,  and  let  'em  see  the 
dead,  and  hear  me  talk  about  him. 
I'm  an  awful  public  speaker.  Major, 
whenever  I  have  a  good  subject,  and 
this  is  one,  and  no  mistake.  I  could 
talk  Wentworth  or  Wardell  stone 
blind  on  it.  I  only  want  your  peoplo 
to  look  on — to  see  the  corpse.  I 
shall  not  say  a  word  to  them.  I 
sliall  only  address  my  observ'ations 
to  you,  and  they'll  get  *em  by  a  side 
wind,  as  it  were.* 

Ma  jor  Grimes  agreed  with  Flower, 
and  ordered  all  his  convict  servants 
to  bo  summoned.  While  he  was 
absent  Flower  filled  his  pipe  again, 
and  made  love  to  Susan. 

Flower  tndy  was  a  great  orator 
by  nature,  and  required  no  time 
to  give  his  speeches  the  f^loss  of 
art,  by  thinking  over  what  he 
should  say.  The  convict  servants 
— iwenty-ninc  in  number — were  as- 
sembled in  the  stable,  and  Flower — 
carrying  the  lantern  and  smoking 
his  pijje — followed  by  Major  Grimes 
Avith  the  Gazette  in  his  hand,  jostled 
through  the  crowd,  and  approached 
the  dead  body  of  Droime.  He 
paused  for  about  two  minutes,  and 
then  began : — 
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•  That  man,  Major  Grimes, 
weighs  about  iburtcen  stone,  and 
the  reward  for  him  is  100^.  ster- 
lin;j,  80  that  his  carcase  is  worth 
about  ten  shillings  a  pound.    Fine 

Jroung  man;  broad  cheat;  well 
imbed,  and  ribbed  up.  When  that 
young  man  came  to  this  country, 
transported  for  life,  he  had  before 
him  noble  prospects,  Major.  He 
was  assigned  to  a  good  master.  If 
he  had  been  steady  for  about  five 
years  he  would  have  got  his  ticket. 
Sut  he  was  lazy,  and  that  made  him 
discontented  and  restless.  Laziness 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  mischief,  Ma- 
jor. So  he  took  to  the  bush,  and  a 
pretty  business  he  has  made  of  it. 
He  forgot  that  if  the  devil  puts  it 
into  the  heads  of  convicts  to  turn 
bushrangers,  Providence  checkmates 
the  devil,  by  creating  traps  like 
George  Flower,  Major,  and  prompt- 
ing Gov'ment  to  ofler  high  rewards 
for  'cm.  Gov'racnt's  a  glorious  thing, 
Major.  I  respect  Gov'ment.  This 
young  man  has  come  to  an  ignomi- 
nious end,  as  all  must  come  to  that 
doesn't  know  when  they  are  well 
off.  That  man  in  the  next  box  will 
be  hung,  and  I  can't  pity  him.  Are 
lifers  to  bolt,  laws  to  bo  broken, 
drays  to  be  robbed,  and  gentlemen 
and  ladies  to  be  put  in  bodily  fear  ? 
Civilization  is  not  such  a  fool  as 
to  stand  any  of  that  sort  of  non- 
sense. It  can't  be  done  for  the 
money.  "What's  Bourkc  paid  for? 
(General  Bourke  was  the  Governor) 
"What's  old  Frank  Forbes  paid 
for  ?  (Francis  Forbes,  Esq.,  was 
the  chief  justice).  What's  Thompson 
paid  for  ?  (Tliompson  was  the  co- 
lonial secretarj-.)  \Vhat  am /paid 
for?  Why,  we  are  all  paid  for 
preserving  the  glorious  majesty 
of  resistless  justice,  and  for  no- 
thing else,  Major  Grimes,  and  let 
them  deny  it  wlio  dare.  But  let  us 
look  at  this  man,  sir.  You  observe. 
Major,  *wen  on  neck.'  That  wen 
would  have  been  an  awful  eye-sore 
to  the  Ketch,  for  look  here,  it  would 
have  bothered  him.  That  makes 
good  the  saying  that  a  man  who's 
bom  to  be  shot  will  never  be  hanged. 
Having  observed  that  wen,  sir,  let 
me  direct  your  attention  to  a  mer- 
maid on  his  breast.  There  she  is 
you  see,  with  her  curls,  and  like- 
wise her  fish's  tail,  and  a  looking- 
glass  in  her  hand.    I  don't  believe 


in  mermaids,  for  my  part.  Having 
docketed  the  mermaia,  sir,  will  you. 
bo  so  good  as  to  cast  your  eyes  oa 
his  Anchor  and  Hope,  and  then  these 
bull  dogs,  barking  at  a  Bow-street 
officer.  And  now.  with  your  per- 
mission, sir,  we  will  turn  nim  over, 
and  look  at  the  man  hanging  on  hia 
back.  He  must  have  had  some  idea 
of  his  fate  before  him,  or  rather  be- 
hind him,  as  it  happens.  What  a 
fool  a  man  must  be  to  liave  himself 
disfigured  in  that  fashion.  What 
does  the  Gazette  say  is  the  colour  of 
his  hair,  sir?' 

'Reddish  brown,'  replied  Major 
Grimes. 

*  There  it  is,  sir,  reddish  brown 
enough.     And  his  eyes.  Major?' 

*  Light  blue,*  said  the  Major. 

*  There  they  are — ^li^ht  blue,  look, 
sir,'  said  Flower,  liftmg  the  Uds. 
*  And  what  else,  Major  ?' 

*  Lost  a  front  tooth.' 

•There  it  is,  or  rather  there  it 
isn't,*  continued  Flower,  pulling  the 
clammy  lips  asunder.  *  Have  yon 
any  doubt,  Major,  that  this  is  the 
bo3y  of  Edwara  Drohne  ?' 

*  isTone  whatever,'  said  the  Major. 

*  Then  that's  all  I  require,'  said 
Flower,  and  he  rose  from  his  knees, 
washed  his  hands  in  a  bucket  of 
water,  and  (without  permission) 
wiped  them  on  the  comer  of  a  smock 
frock  worn  by  one  of  the  audience. 

*  l^ow,  then,  !^^ajor  Grimes,  the 
business  being  over,  these  parties 
may  retire  to  their  homes,'  said 
Flower.  *  I  shall  be  to  and  fro  all 
night,  and  there's  no  occasion  for 
anybody  else  to  watch  this  stable, 
which  contains  nobody's  property 
but  mine.    I'll  take  care  ot  it,  you 

may  be  quite  satisfied.' 

*         »         *         *         * 

*  That's  a  nice  girl,  sir,  that  ser- 
vant of  yours,'  said  Flower,  when 
himself  and  Major  Grimes  were  re- 
turning to  the  house. 

*  Yes,  she  is  indeed,*  replied  the 
Major ;  *  and  she's  a  very  respect- 
able girl,  too.  She's  the  daughter 
of  a  farmer  who  died  near  Batnnrst 
a  few  months  ago,  very  badly  off, 
and  left  a  large  family  behind  him.' 

*  Indeed,  sir  ?  She's  a  currency 
lass,  of  course  ?'  said  Flower. 

•Yes,'  said  Major  Grimes,  'but 
she  reads  and  writes  very  nicely.* 

*  That's  a  great  gift,*  said  Flower. 
*  I  have  always  felt  the  want  of  a 
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good  edacation.  By  heaven,  Major 
Grimes,  if  I'd  had  a  good  education, 
I'd  have  been  a  sort  of  a  Boney- 
Party.  Now,  look  here,  sir,*  he  con- 
tinued, *  moral  effect  is  a  very  fine 
thing,  and  does  a  great  deal  of  ^ood  ; 
but  what's  the  use  of  moral  effect  if 
you  don't  carry  it  properly  out? 
Gov'ment's  very  liberal.  I  don't 
comphun  of  Gov'ment.  But  when  a 
man  like  me,  sir,  rids  a  district  like 
this,  sir,  of  a  gang  of  men  like  these, 
sir,  ought  not  the  district  to  mark 
its  sense,  sir,  by  coming  forward  and 
putting  their  names  down  for  some- 
thing handsome,  sir  P  What  would 
five  hundred  pound  be  to  a  largo 
and  wealthy  district  like  this,  com- 
pared with  the  moral  effect  that  act 
would  produce  ?' 

*  I  agree  with  you,*  said  Major 
Grimes,  *  and  the  district  shall  do  it.* 

*  Thank  you,  sir,'  said  George, 
'  and  if  ever  you  have  a  dray  robbed 
you  liave  only  to  drop  a  line  to  Mr. 
Jlower,  care  of  Polack's  public- 
bouse,  opposite  the  police-olHce, 
and  I  will  n^ke  it  all  right  for 
you.  You'll  lend  me  a  cart,  sir, 
or  sell  me  one  for  Gov'ment,  and 
let  that  shepherd  go  with  mo  to- 
morrow y 

*  Oh  yes,  by  all  means.* 

'  Then  I'll  bid  you  good  night,  sir. 
There's  a  bed  all  ready  for  mo  I 
see,  sir—here  on  the  dresser.  Gxx>d 
night,  Major.* 

Major  Grimes  bade  Flower  *Good 

night.'    Proud  man  as  he  was,  he 

involuntarily  gave  the  tliief- taker  his 

hand  when  they  parted. 

*  *  *  * 

At  two  o'clock — exactly  at  two — 
Susan,  on  tip-toe,  stepped  into  the 
kitchen.  *Hush!'  she  said  to  Flower, 
who  clasped  her  in  his  arms  — 
*hush!  the  Majors  room  is  not 
far  off.' 

'Then  let's  blow  out  the  light,' 
said  George ;  *  and  if  they  should  bo 
disturbed  1  can  slip  out  of  the  door, 
and  you  can  get  back  unseen  to  your 

own  room.* 

***** 

The  next  morning  Drohne's  body 
was  placed  in  a  rudely  formed  cofiin 
and  put  into  a  cart.  Every  precau- 
tion nad  been  previously  taKen  to 
make  it  as  little  offensive  as  possible, 
Flower  in  person  superintending  the 
process  of  embalming.  The  shep- 
nerd  was  to  drive  the  cart.     Slobey 


and  Sal  were  to  sit  npon  Drobne's 
coiiiu,  and  Tambourine  Bet,  still 
drjssed  as  a  mounted  policeman* 
was  to  ride  beside  Flower  oa  horse- 
back. All  was  ready,  and  it  was 
now  time  to  make  a  move. 

*  God  bless  you,  my  dear  gal,'  said 
Flower  to  Susan,  who  was  weeping ; 
*ril  come  back  and  marry  yow» 
you  may  take  your  oath,  (rood 
bye !' 

The  Major  came  into  tbe  veran- 
dah to  see  the  procession  off,  and 
say  'Farewell*  to  Flower,  who 
begged  the  Major  not  to  forget 
the  subscription,  for  the  aake  of  a 
really  good  and  wholesome  moral 
effect. 

The  party  set  out  for  Sydney— 
the  shepherd  in  high  spirits  at  tbe 

£  respect  of  getting  a  ticket  of  leave, 
'lower  had  an  object  in  taking  bim 
away.  He  did  not  wish  any  one  to 
visit  the  den,  and  no  one  except  tbe 
shepherd  and  himself  knew  the  road, 
or  how  to  find  it. 

The  cart  had  to  be  taken  a  round- 
about way  before  it  could  reach  tbe 
road.  Just  as  they  were  ascending  a 
hill  Flower's  keen  eye  discovered  a 
female  form  coming  towards  them. 
It  was  Susan,  who  bad  taken  a 
short  cut  across  the  fields  on  pur- 
pose to  join  George  Flower's 
jparty.  She  had  a  small  bundle  in 
her  hand. 

'  llalloa,  Susan !'  exclaimed 
Flower,  *  where  are  you  off  to  ?* 

*  I  am  going  with  you,* 

*  Impossible!  Wliat  would  old 
Grimes  say?* 

*  I  don't  care.  You  have  stolen 
my  heart.*  And  the  girl  began  to 
cry. 

'Don't  cry,  my  dear  girl,*  said 
Flower.  *  Don't  cry.  Stolen  your 
heart,  Susan  P  Well,  why  can't  you 
love  me  rationally,  ancf  have  pati- 
ence P' 

*  I  must  go  with  you,  George.* 

I  Well,  if  you  must — ^you  must ;  but 
it  is  a  very  pretty  business.  Grimes 
will  never  get  up  the  subscription ; 
but  he'll  try  and  have  me  casliiered 
out  of  the  Police.  Don't  cry,  Susan.' 
Flower  got  off  his  horse,  slipped 
the  rein  over  his  wrist,  and  held 
Susan,  round  the  waist,  in  bis  right 
arm;  and  he  looked  affectionately 
into  her  face  and  kissed  tbe  team 
from  her  cheeks.  'Don't  cnr,  my 
girl.    It  is  all  up  with  me.     1  Lara 
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Bhirked  the  knot  for  along  lime  paBt, 
but  I  am  caught  at  last.  You  have 
done  it,  Sue,  and  I  am  not  sorrj  for 
it.  My  (MnsFience  has  been  ■tiD);in<; 
me  all  the  morning,  and  making  mo 
miserable.  Only  fnncy  me  married! 
Well,  never  mind,  it  can't  be  helped. 
Here.you— sheplierd!  GetdowoolF 
that  cart  and  get  on  this  hone,  and 
(rallop  up  to  old  GrimeE'e,  and  tell 
old  Grimes  that  Soaon  litt»  bolted  of 
her  own  accord  and  joined  me,  and 
that  I  am  goiaf;  to  marrv  her.  Tell 
bim  it  is  all  right.  Hake  haste. 
We  wiE  go  slortly  along  the  road 
and  you  will  soon  overtake  us.  Give 
my  reapecta  to  the  Major.  Off  with 
yon.  Come  along,  dear  Sue,  Get 
into  the  cart,  my  treasure,  and  sit 
beside  your  George,  in  the  flower  of 
youth  and  heautv'a  pride.  I'll  make 
you  a  trump  of  a  liusbaad,  yo"''! 
sec,  you  beautiful  darling.  'There 
now,  don't  cry  any  more.  We'll  bi; 
marricil  in  Sydney,  and  if  that  wont 
be  another  moral  effect  of  this  trip, 
why  the  devil's  in  it.' 

About  half  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
when  tlie  shepherd  come  galloping 
back  with  a  note  in  hie  hand. 

'  Halloa !'  said  George ;  '  hero's 
an  order  for  iib  to  go  back,  I'm 
aftnid.     The  old  boy  ia  in  a  rnge.' 

'  But    I'll     uot    go    backi'    aaid 

The  note  did  not  contain  tlie 
order  Flower  expected.  It  informed 
him  that  Major  and  Mrs.  Grimes 
trusted  to  bis  honour,  tmd  hoped  be 
would  lend  a  happy  life  with  the  ex- 
cellent girl  whose  afiectiona  he  had 
engai]red.  And  there  was  a  messauo 
for  Snsau.  '  Toll  her  we  forgive  her, 
and  hope  1^  hear  fi^m  her  as  often 
as  ^hc  has  time  to  writ«  to  us.' 

'  Hooray !  I'm  in  for  it  at  Inst !' 
cried  Flower,  when  Susan  threw  her 
arms  round  hie  ueck  and  clung  to 
hirn,  and  kissed  Lim,  regardless  of 
ttic  presence  of  Bet,,  Sol,  and  Slohey, 
who  were  looking  on.  A  emtli: 
puflsed  over  the  face  of  the  manacled 

Ci'igoner.  who  was  now  lyin^  at  full 
'uglh  beside  the  bo.x  which  con- 
tained ihe  body  of  Drohne,  when  be 
heard  Flower's  ejneulntion,  and  re- 
membered how  he  used  to  talk  to 
MiUiahnn  about  'that  pretty  girl  at 
old  Grimea's;'  and  Enggeatcd  to MU- 
lighun  that  he  ehoidd  not  miud 
larrjiiigheroft'to  the  den  some  fine 
moonlight  night. 
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Flower's  meeting  with  Sheriff',  at 
Penrith,  was  a  very  amusing  scene. 
The  little  horse  knew  his  master's 
voice,  and  seemed  mad  with  delight 
on  again  beholding  him.  And 
Flower  hung  about  Sheriffs  neck 
and  kisaed  his  nose,  and  patted  him 
all  over,  and  talked  to  him,  and 
asked  him  a  hundred  questions. 

'The  cart  ia  getting  very  unplea- 
sant,' said  Flower  to  Susan,  'and 
the  shepherd  shall  drive  the  rest  oF 
the  journey.  You  shall  ride  on 
SUerilT.  1 II  borrow  a  side  saddle. 
He'll  carry  you  as  quiet  as  a  dog, 
and  I  will  ride  beside  you  on  this  big 
horse  of  Gov'ment's.' 


Chapieb  XXVIU. 

'  Dbabest  Beloved! — I  am  go- 
ing to  dine  this  evening  with  my 
friend,  Brade.  I  am  going  tfaere 
now.  Brade's  rahriolet  will  be  at  ! 
your  door  at  half  past  five,  and  tto  I 
groom  will  lead  tlie  horse,  and  bring 
you  in  the  cabriolet  to  Brade's  villa. 
Make  yourself  look  very  smart, 
Emmy,  dearest.  We  dine  at  seven; 
but  be  rcndj  to  leave  home  at 
half-paat  five.  Ever  your  affeo- 
tionatp,  '  Keoina-LD.' 

Emily  was  very  wretched  when 
she  read  this  note ;  hat,  fearful  of 
offending  her  husband, she  made  pre- 
parations accordingly.  She  washed 
and  ironed  a  laee  collar,  and,  ill  as 
she  could  afford  it,  bought  n  sew 
neck-ribboD,  and  a  pair  of  pole  kid 
gloves ;  and  she  re-trimmcd  her 
straw-bonnet,  and  meaded  her  worn- 
out  parasol. 

At  half-past  five  precisely,  Brade's 
cabriolet  waa  rtt  Emily's  doopj  and 
Emily  was  barring  the  ahutlera 
Bud  the  back  door,  wlicn  George 
Flower,  who  had  left  his  party  in 
the  '  cells'  of  the  pohce-office,  mad« 
his  appearance  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  Susan,  ou  little  Sheriff. 

•Get  off.  Susan,'  said  George;  ( 
'  and  let  me  take  jou  to  Mrs.  Har-  J 
court,  and  hMX  what  she  thinks  j 
about  you.  Stop  a  moment.  I'll  ' 
help  jou  oCT,'  And  Flower  lifted 
hi*  unde  elect  from  the  side-saddle, 
and  placed  her  on  the  [H'ound. 

'What!  George  Flower!'  ei- 
claijied  Emily.  '  Why,  they  said 
you  were  drowned  1' 

■Oh.  iio.notyt-t,  Mrs.Hareonrt," 
said  George.    '  I'm  still  living,  aad 
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I'm    poinf^  to   be   married.     This 
lassie  havS  managed  to  hook  me.' 

*  Indeed,  I'm  very  ^lad  to  hear  it. 
Pray,  sit  down,*  said  Emily. 

*  Iler  name's  Susan,'  said  Flower. 
•  She's  a  currency  lass.  Pretty  p^rl, 
isn't  sheP'  And  she's  as  good  as 
old  gold.  Arn't  you,  Sue  ?*  And  he 
placed  his  hana  affectionately  on 
the  girl's  shoulder,  and  looked  into 
her  lovely,  honest  face. 

*How  dreadfully  sunburnt  you 
are,  George,*  said  Mrs.  Harcourt. 
'  And  you  look  quite  haggard,  and 
weary. 

'1.68;  I  have  liad  a  good  deal  of 
anxiety  and  trouble  of  late,'  said 
Flower.  *But  it  will  be  all  over 
soon.  Wont  it,  Sue?  I  shall  now 
have  some  rest,  I  hope,  in  the  snug 
little  homo  I  mean  to  make  for  my- 
self. WJiere's  the  Captain  ?  How 
is  he  getting  on  P' 

'  He  is  at  Mr.  Srade's,  and  I  am 
eoing  there  to  dine,  and  fear  I  shall 
be  late ;  but  you'll  come  and  see 
me  to-morrow,'  said  Emily;  and 
she  began  to  pull  on  her  gloves, 
and  express  her  sorrow  to  Susan 
that  she  was  compelled  to  go  away. 

Flower  rose  from  his  chair,  and 
surveyed  Emily  from  head  to  foot. 

•Ttat's  Braac's  cab  at  the  door,* 
said  he.     *  I  thought  I  knew  it.' 

*  Yes,*  said  Emily.  *  He  has  sent 
it  to  take  me  to  the  vilhu* 

'Has  he?  How  good  of  him? 
How  came  you  to  be  acquainted 
with  Brade  P'"  Flower  asked. 

Emily  explained;  and  informed 
Flower,  that  Keginald  and  lierself 
had  dined  at  the  villa  one  Sunday ; 
and  that  Brade  had  since  been  in 
the  habit  of  calling. 

'l^ues  he  come  here  with  your 
sanction  P  Is  it  your  wisli  that  he 
should  come  heroP'  inquired  Flower. 

*W]iy,  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
George,  I  would  rather  that  ho 
sta5'ed  away :  and  I  am  gi'ieved  at 
the"  tliought  of  going  there  to-day  ; 
but  then,  you  know  how  ])oor 
Heginald  is  situated ;  and  j\lr. 
Brade  being  a  magistrate,  we  daro 
not  give  him  any  ollence.* 

'  Oh  !  that's  'it,  is  it  P  Go  into 
your  room,  Mrs.  Harcourt,  and 
take  off  your  things  immediately.* 

Flower  drew  himself  up,  and 
spoke  in  an  imperious  tone  of  voice 
to  the  lady.  The  expression  of  his 
face  at  that  moment  reminded  her 


forcibly  of  her  own  &ther^B,  when 
he  was  in  a  passion.  Flower's  lips 
were  quivermg,  and  the  veins  in 
his  neck  swelling  to  on  unusual  size^ 
while  his  eyes  seemed  to  dart  fire. 
Even  Susan  was  alarmed  when  she 
beheld  that  fiendish  look. 

*  Go  to  Brade's  villa?  By  heaven, 
vou  shall  not,'  he  continued.  'I 
l^now  Brade,  and  liked  him ;  but  as 
to  allowing  him  to  come  near  any 
woman  for  whom  I'd  a  regard,  I*d 
cut  his  throat  first.  I  now  see  why 
he  wanted  to  get  mo  out  of  the 
wav,  the  >411ain.  But,  thank  God, 
I  have  come  in  the  very  nick  of 
time  to  disappoint  him,  and  thwart 
his  diabolical  purpose.  Take  off 
your  bonnet!  Go  you  shall  not! 
1  will  go  instead  otjou,  and  give 
Mr.  Brade  a  section  of  my  mind.' 

*  But  remember,  G^or^je,  Mr. 
Brade  is  a  ma^trate,'  said  Emil^-. 

*  What  do  I  care  for  that,  I  am 
not  in  Brade's  power.' 

*  But  Eeginald  is,'  said  Emily. 

*  No,  he  IS  not,*  said  F'lower.  •  I 
can  smash  Brade.  He  is  in  nty 
power.*  And,  rushing  into  the  street. 
Flower  ordered  Mr.  Brade's  groom 
to  take  the  cabriolet  away,  and  tell 
his  master  it  was  not  wanted. 

*  Let  nobody  say  there's  nothing 
in  dreams,'  said  Flower,  when  he 
returned  to  Emily's  presence.  *  I 
dreamt  in  the  buslu'anger*s  den, 
that  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  what 
my  coming  here  has  prevented 
happening.  Allow  Susan  to  remain 
here,  please,  till  I  come  back.  I'll 
not  be  very  long  away.' 

Flower's  looks,  voice,  and  manner 
carried  Emily  back  to  the  days  when 
she  was  the  joy  and  the  pride  of 
Orford  HaU.  "The  thief- taker  a 
face  was  now  the  image  of  her 
fatlier's,  and,  as^itatcd  beyond  de- 
scription, the  unliappy  woman  burst 
into  tears.  She  was  glad  that  Flower 
had  returned,  and  yet  she  feu^ 
that  his  violence  wfth  ]Mr.  Brado 
would  entail  some  disaster  on  her 
husband. 

Susan  was  full  of  the  glorious 
achievements  of  George;  and  Emily  ■ 
listened  to  them  with  an  attentive, 
but  tame  ear ;  for  her  thoughts 
were  engrossed  in  compassing  tho 
question — 

'  How  will  this  matter  affect  poor 
Re;rii"dd  P' 

Oil  arriving  at  Mr.  Brade's  rillap 
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Flower  was  struck  with  the  stOhiesB 
of  the  place.  Although  the  magis- 
trate kept  a  number  of  servants, 
not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen.  On 
hearing  the  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs, 
Mr.  Brade  came  out  into  the  ve- 
randah. When  he  beheld  the  thief- 
taker,  he  stood  aghast.  He  beHeved 
him  to  be  dead :  for  Flower  had  en- 
joined Major  Grimes  not  to  mention 
the  capture ;  and  he  contrived  to 
bring  his  party  into  Sydney  without 
being  recognised  upon  the  road. 

'Is  that  you.  Flower P'  said  Mr. 
Brade. 

'It  is,'  said  George.  *Is  there 
nobody  to  take  my  horse  to  the 
stable  r 

*  I'm  afraid  there  is  not,'  replied 
Mr.  Brade.  '  My  rascally  servants 
have  all  gone  away.' 

'  Then  I  will  tie  the  nag  to  the 
fence,'  said  Flower.  And  he  did  so ; 
and  placing  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  walking  boldly  up  to  the  magis- 
trate, and  looking  hmi  full  in  the 
face,  and  becoming  red  with  rage, 
he  said,  in  a  measured  tone  of  voice — 

*  Are  you  not  a  cowardly  villain  ?' 

*  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?'  said 
Mr.  Brade,  pale  with  fear. 

'Why  do  you  turn  white,  and 
cower  under  my  eye?  Why  do 
your  hands  shake?  You  are  all 
alone.  No  one  to  come  to  you  if 
you  screamed  for  help!  None  to 
save  you  if  you  implored  for  mercy 
from  a  strong  ruman!  You  ex- 
pected an  innocent  lamb,  you  wily 
wolf,  and  you  find  yourself  face  to 
face  with  a  roaring  lion.*  And, 
seizing  Mr.  Brade  by  the  arms. 
Flower  pinioned  him  with  his  back 
to  the  wall,  and  glared  hideously 
at  him,  grinding  his  teeth,  while  he 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  and  the  saliva 
ran  down  either  side  of  his  finely- 
chiselled  chin. 

*  Eclease  me,  Flower,*  gasped  Mr. 
Brade. 

*  You  knew  she  was  a  lady.  You 
knew  she  was  an  object  of  pity,  such 
as  the  world  never  saw  before.  You 
knew  that  the  end  of  her  visit  here 
to-day  would  have  been  her  death — 
that  she  would  have  killed  herself. 
And  yet  you * 

*  Belease  me.  Flower.* 

'Don't  speak,  or  I'll  take  your 
life  here,  and  spare  you  the  disgrace 
and  misery  I  am  going  to  bring 
upon  you.    I  will  see  you,  before 
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three  months  hxve 
walking  about  the  sfreati  of    , 
ney  in  ragged  clothes,  and  jmxr 
toes  peeping  through  your  boofcs. 


You  shall  be  starving,  and  eonmeDed 
to  pick  up  the  hsSf-crown  I  will 
throw  to  you,  just  as  I  would  throw 
a  bone  to  a  hungry  dog.  You  shall 
be  horsewhipped,  by  agentdeman, 
in  the  public  streets.  You  shall  be 
spat  upon.  You  shall  be  turned  out 
of  your  office,  and  forbad  to  come 
near  Government  House.  Your 
friends  will  not  dare  to  countenanee 
you—mark  my  words — ^youcowardly 
villain !  And  in  your  poverty  and 
wretchedness,  your  vamjy  shall  not 
be  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that 
your  name  has  been  coupled  with 
that  of  the  lady  you  expeioted  here 
this  evening.  No ;  you  shall  not 
have  that  satisfaction.  Good  evening 
to  you,  Mr.  Brade.' 


Chapteb  XXDC. 

When  Flower  left  Mr.  Brade  he 
went  forth  in  quest  of  Eoberts.  He 
knew  all  Eobcrts's  old  haunts,  but 
he  could  not  find  him  at  any  of  them. 
From  a  woman,  however.  Flower 
learnt  of  Boberts's  disaster  on  the 
racecourse,  and  of  his  being  stabbed 
by  '  the  Enchantress.'  To  her  cot- 
tage he  therefore  repaired,  and 
placed  his  ear  to  the  shutter.  He 
neard  Boberts's  voice.  He  was 
teaching  the  woman  how  to  play 
double  dummy.  Flower  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  as  soon  as  it  was 
opened  he  forced  his  way  into  the 
room. 

The  Enchantress  had  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Flower's  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  stared  first  at 
him,  and  then  at  Boberts,  who  ap- 
peared, on  observing  his  late  master, 
extremely  uncomfortable. 

'  How  do  you  do,  Captain  P'  said 
Flower,  holding  out  his  nand. 

•  Quite  "welC  thank  you,  Mr. 
Flower,'  said^  Soberts,  giving  his 
hand  to  Geofke.  But  when  Boberts 
wished  to  withdraw  his  hand  he  ftlt 
it  detained,  and  presently  he  roarei 
with  the  intense  pain  which  the  iron. 
^rasp  of  G^eorge  Flower's  fist  occa- 
sioned him.  It  seemed  as  tihoiu^ 
his  hand  were  in  a  vice;  thekimdkm 
and  the  bones  of  the  fingers  were' 
cracking  under  that  awful  pressm  :. 
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his  rinffs  entered  Lis  flesb,  and  one 
of  them  was  broken. 

*  Don't  make  such  a  noise,*  said 
the  Enchantress,  *  you  will  have  all 
the  police  here.' 

*  My  dear  Madam,  /  am  all  the 
police,*  said  Flower,  *  and  a  pretty 
scrape  you  will  get  into  for  harbour- 
ing a  convict,  contrary  to  an   act 

Massed  by  the  Governor  in  council, 
am  sorry  to  deprive  you  of  tliis 
gentleman's  company,  but  he  must 
go  with  me,  unless  you  will  permit 
me  to  dust  his  jacket  with  this  whip 
in  your  bouse.  Yes,  you  really  must 
give  me  leave,'and  thereupon  Flower 
seized  Eoberts  by  the  liair  of  his 
head,  and  began  to  belabour  him 
soundly. 

*0n  second  thoughts  I  will  not 
take  him  with  me,  madam,*  said 
Flower.  *  I  could  not  trust  myself 
alone  with  him  to-night.  He  may 
remain  with  you  till  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  at  that  hour  he 
may  go  home  to  his  wife,  and  tell 


her  that  he  has  been  at  Mr.  Brade's 
villa,  on  the  South  Head-road.* 

*  And  are  you  really  Mr.  Greorge 
Flower?'  said  the  Eaohantress. 
*  Well,  I  have  often  longed  to  see 
you.  I  heard  you  wore  such  a  hand- 
some man.' 

'  And  so  I  was  before  I  became  so 
sunburnt,'  returned  Flower.  *  I  hear 
that  you  went  to  the  races  with  my 
friend  the  Captain.  While  the  Cap- 
tain scrapes  the  mud  off  my  boots, 
oblige  me,  madam,  with  the  whole 
story,  and  I  promise  you  I'll  say 
nothin<^  about  finding  a  €X)nvict  in 
your  house  at  this  hour  of  the 
night.* 

Eoberts  did  not  require  to  be  told 
twice  to  remove  the  mud  from 
Flower's  boots,  and  the  Enchantress, 
seeing  him  so  employed,  and  know- 
ing full  well  the  extent  of  his  power, 
began  the  story,  which  Flower  en- 
joyed extremely;  while  he  smoked 
a  pipe  aud  drank  a  bottle  of  pale 
ale  which  she  produced. 


WHO    IS    SHE? 
Feom  the  Spanish  of  Quevedo. 

''piS  said  a  justice  of  the  quorum, 
-■-        Who  was  no  fool. 
When  theft  or  murder  came  before  'em. 

Made  it  a  rule 
At  once  to  stop  the  lawyer's  chatter, 

Saying,  *  D'ye  see. 
Let's  probe  the  bottom  of  this  matter. 

Pray  who  is  she  ?' 

And  this,  in  truth,  was  the  proceeding 

Of  common  sense, — 
To  trace  she  agents  at  the  breeding 

Of  each  offence. 
For  oftentimes  in  face  of  day 

Crime  walketh  free. 
Because  the  judge  forgets  to  say. 

Pray  who  is  she  ? 

In  every  law-suit  which  by  man 

is  set  afloat, 
Put  miracles  apart,  we  can 

Smell  petticoat. 
In  each  a  woman  figures, — maid, 

Wife,  widow,  as  may  be ; 
Then  nothing  ever  need  be  said 

But,  Who  is  she  ? 

If  A  dam  lost  his  Paradise, 

'Twas  Eva's  tripping; 
Some  hidden  thing  beguiled  her  eyes, 

Or  fig  or  pippin ; 
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From  whence  the  author  of  our  woes 

Is  plain  to  see ; 
And  all  creation  groaning  knows 

That  it  was  she. 

If  you  should  trace  where  once  was  Troy, 

Ashes  and  sand, 
And  think  of  Grecia's  guileful  joy 

And  ruthless  band, 
Let  your  stem  judgment  'twixt  the  two 

Suspended  be, 
Until  Homerus  answers  you, — 

Pray  who  is  she  ? 

Or  if  poor  Blaize  has  spent  his  gold 

Tying  love's  knot, 
Till  everything  that  could  be  sold 

Has  gone  to  pot. 
Ask  not  what  fatal  star  has  ruled 

His  destiny, 
But  ask  how  lucldess  Blaize  was  fooled. 

And  who  was  she  P 

When  in  the  street  you  hear  a  rout 

Of  deadly  fray. 
And  one  sore  wounded  falters  out, 

Help,  help,  I  pray. 
Say  *  requiescat'  to  the  slain. 

The  slayer,  let  him  be. 
And  at  the  next  tap  ask  again. 

Pray  who  is  she  ? 

If  on  the  bed  of  pain  vou  see 

A  gallant  youth. 
And  of  his  grievous  malady 

Would  know  the  truth. 
Let  not  of  fever  or  catarrh 

Your  questions  be. 
But  ask  a  wiser  thing  bv  far, — 

Pray  who  is  she  r 

It  is  a  sex  both  kind  and  chaste. 

When  rather  plain. 
The  old  and  snubnosed  are  my  taste ; 

But  I  refrain, 
Like  a  poor  coward,  from  the  maid 

]Both  fair  and  free, 
And  pop  my  question  half  afraid, — 

Pray  who  is  she  P 
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MODEEN  FEENCH  MEMOIES. 

No.n. 


A  IMONG  the  memoirs  which  must 
-^^  bo  read  and  referred  to,  with  a 
view  to  a  more  perfect  light  on  the 
history  of  tlie  Eegent  Orleans,  we 
would  mention  the  Mdmoires  Secrets 
et  Corrcspondance  inSdite  du  Car* 
dinal  Dubois,  collected  together  and 
collated  by  M.  N.  do  Sevelinges, 
Chevalier  of  the  order  of  St.  Louis. 
Tlicse  two  volumes  did  not  appear 
till  1815,  nearly  a  century  aft^r  the 
Cardinal's  death.  The  title  of  Me- 
fnoirs  which  the  work  bears  would 
induce  many  to  suppose  that  Du- 
bois had  himself  written  them  with 
his  own  hand ;  but  this  would  be  an 
incorrect  conclusion,  and  not  exactly 
borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  me- 
moirs are  extracted  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  Dubois — a  corre- 
spondence touching  the  authenticity 
of  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever.  This  correspondence  was 
placed  bv  Dubois  himself  in  the 
hands  of  !M.  Le  Dran,  first  clerk  in 
the  Foreign  Office  under  the  Cardi- 
nal, a  gentleman  who  for  many  years 
aided  and  assisted  the  Minister  in 
his  most  important  labours,  and  who 
enjoyed  his  full  conlidence. 

So  long  as  Le  Dran  lived  there 
was  no  possibility  of  publishing  the 
letters :  a  sullicient  time  had  not 
elapsed  from  the  death  of  the  Car- 
dinal, and  persons  vet  living  might 
be  compromised.  Le  Dran  left  his 
precious  deposit  to  the  care  of  an- 
other employ^,  in  tlie  Foreign  Office, 
younger  than  himself,  but  already 
distinguislied  by  discretion  and  ta- 
lents —  M.  Gerard  de  Eavneval. 
For  a  \oT\rr  time  motives  of  cfelioacy 
and  discretion  induced  M.  de  Kay- 
neval  to  be  as  reserved  and  secret 
concerning  the  possession  of  these 
MSS.  as  his  predecessors.  But  a 
month  before  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1815,  M.  Eayncval  confided 
the  papers  to  M.  de  Sevelingcs,  who 
published  them,  with  notes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  volumes 
contain  valuable  matter,  more  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  treaty-his- 
tory. Lord  Mahon,  a  careful  and 
judicious  reader,  and  particularly 
*  well  up,'  to  use  tlio  current  i>hrase, 
in  French  memoirs,  remarks  in  his 


HistoTT* — *  The  work,  which  is  veiy 
valuable,  is  compiled  from  the  cor- 
respondence or  Dubois.  I  have 
found  it  particularly  useful  for  the 
negotiations  at  H^iinover  and  the 
Hague.'  It  also  contains  some  valu- 
able matter  relative  to  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  But 
it  is  the  correspondence  and  the  oc- 
casional anecdotes  and  traits  of  cha- 
racter in  the  volumes  that  give  to 
them  the  greatest  interest.  Cor- 
respondence, anecdotes,  and  pieces 
Juslificatives,  however,  all  fail  to 
give  a  just  idea  of  the  marvellous 
cleverness  and  adroitness  of  this  re- 
markable man  and  able  minister. 

The  history  of  Dubois  is  alto^- 
ther  a  curious  one.    He  was  the  son 
of  an  apothecary  in  the  small  town 
of  Brives  la  Gallicarde,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Correze,  in  one  of  the 
most  delightful  climates  of  France : 
town,  indeed,  it  would  scarcely  be 
called  in    England.      Brives   Very 
much  resembles  a  small   Welsh  or 
Irish  village,  and  it  may  be  sup- 
posed what  the  rank  of  an  apothe- 
cary was  in  such  a  place  197  years 
ago,  for  Dubois  was  bom  in  1696. 
In  his  earlier  years  the  young  man 
was  alternately    employed    in   the 
*  culling  of  simples,*  in  the  handling 
the  pestle  and  mortar,  and  in  the 
other  humbler  offices  of  the  petty 
provincial />^flrr;Mac/e.  Even  in  these 
almost  menial  occupations  the  young 
fellow  showed  such  quickness  and 
intelligence  that  his  father  entered 
him  of  the  college  of  Brives,  with  a 
view  to  make  him  a  priest.    IJaving 
received  the  tonsure  at  twelve  or 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  travelled  up 
to  Paris,  in  the  hope  of  attaining  a 
bourse,  of  which,  however,  he  wa« 
disappointed.    Entering  the  college 
of   Pompadour,   he    continued    hia 
studies,   simultaneously    improving 
his  mind  and  polishing  the  boots  of 
the  principal.     The  fact  was,  that 
to  eke  out  a  subsistence,   Dubois 
acted  as  the  servant  of  the  head  of 
the  house.    He  became  the  private 
tutor  of  the  son  of  a  traaesnian 
named  Maroy:  subsequently  entered 
the    family    of  the    President    de 
Gourges,    in   the    same    capacity; 


♦  Wutonj  of  England,  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  vol.  L  p.  S29. 
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vKence  he  transforred  Hroself  lo  the 
Marquis  de  Plenvant,  who  held  u 
coniideDtial  situation  in  the  hunse- 
hold  of  MoiMJeur.  It  was  by  the 
accident  of  his  being  in  tiiis  Is^ 
family  that  he  became  acqaaiated 
with  M,  do  St.  Laurent,  the  tntor 
of  the  Duke  of  Cliartres,  who  aub- 
seqaeutlj  became  Dake  of  Orleans. 
Dubois  was  at  first  only  entrusted 
with,  the  moit  subordinate  duties 
for  which  Dttcloa,  with  somewhat  of 
hard  cynieism,  says,  he  was  properiy 
clothed  in  order  to  ^ve  his  paltry 
features  the  true  took  of  an  abbe, 
and  h  rendre  frenfjilabJe.  Soon, 
however,  the  Pnnce  and  his  precep- 
tor were  on  the  very  best  oe  terms. 
The  wit,  the  readiness,  the  easy  and 
familiar  assurance  of  Dubois  ren- 
dered him  the  greatest  favourite.  All 
the  memoirs  of  the  time,  and  more 
especiallythoseof  St.SimonandDu- 
clos,  aver  that  it  wph  by  his  supjiie- 
ness,  and  by  his  corrnpting  the  mind 
of  his  pupil,  that  the  youn^  abbe 

f  lined  an  aseendancy  over  the  Duke, 
here  BcemH  do  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact,  though  it  is  exaggerated  by  the 
two  authors  whom  we  hare  named. 
Dubois  augmented  his  first  favour 
by  the  most  scandalous  oomplianoes. 
He  became  purveyor  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  Duke,  and  triumphed 
over  the  easy  virtue  of  many  female 
victims.  Such  conduct  might  have 
aroused  the  an^er  of  Louis  XTV. 
and  the  formalist  prudery  of  Ma- 
dame de  Mainteaou,  if  Dubois  had 
it  not  in  his  power  to  render  an  im- 
portant service  to  the  monarch.  Ho 
mduced  the  Duke  to  marrv  Mdlle. 
de  Blois,  one  of  the  natur^  daugh- 
ters of  the  King,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  canoiiry  of  St.  HonoriJ  and  a 
rich  benefice,  without  entering  or- 
ders. On  the  death  of  Louis  XTV., 
the  Prince,  whose  preceptor  he  liad 
been,  obtained  from  the  Parliament 
the  position  of  Begent,  which  had 
been  denied  him  by  the  Grand  Mo- 
narque.  There  were  now  no  hmits 
to  tfie  hopes  or  the  ambition  of  the 
yonng  Dubois.  He  was  sent  to 
this  oountry  aa  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, and  gave  proofs,  in  his  diplo- 
matic character,  of  tact  and  talent. 
Triumphing  over  many  obstacles, 
be  concluded  the  triple,  and  subse- 
quently the  quadruple  alliance,  and 
oomplelely  changed  tlie  political  sys- 
tem of  Fraoce,  uniting  tiiat  uoontry 


vith  Engluid.  It  cannot  be  denied 
thrtt  in  this  achievement  JJuboie  ex- 
hibited imeoualled  boldness  and 
desterity,  lie  had  to  triumph  not 
only  over  the  old  routine  diplomacy 
of  Louis  XTV.,  but  over  tbe  preju- 
diees  of  the  Freneli  princes,  and  tbe 
personal  antipathy  of  George  the 
First  towards  the  Kegent.  He  had 
to  triumph, too,  overthe  careleaa in- 
difference of  the  Segent  himself, 
and  over  the  Italian  astuteness  of 
the  minister  of  Spain,  the  faraons 
Albcroni.  Success  completely 
crowned  his  efforts. 

The  happy  diplomate  now  sought 
ecclesiastii^  honours.  At  the  death 
of  Cardinal  de  la  IVemouille,  the 
profligate  plenipotentiary,  who  had 
never  been  a  priest,  wished  to  be- 
come archbishop  of  CambraL  '  Yon 
archbishop  1' said  the  Begent.  'Matt 
tu  ei  un  $anre!  Quel  eH  I'avira 
saere  qui  voudra  te  aaerer  V  '  If  that 
be  the  only  diffictdty,'  rejoined  Du- 
bois, '  the  thing  is  already  done,  for 
here  is  your  Highness's  first  almoner 
in  tlie  anti-chamber,  who  will  be 
happy  at  the  preference.'  The 
Bishop  of  Nantes  was  at  once  intro- 
duced, and  in  one  day  Dubois,  who 
was  merely  tonsured,  received  minor 
orders,  the  orders  of  sub' deacon, 
deacon,  priest,  and  bishop.  It  is 
strange,  but  nevertheless  true,  that 
among  the  bishops  who  answered 
for  the  puri^  and  theological  aeieiice 
of  Dubois,  and  who  averred  that  he 
was  fit  to  sit  in  the  see  filled  only 
five  years  before  by  the  persuasive 
and  gentle  Fen^lon,  was  tlie  great 

freacher  Masillon,  bishop  of  Meaux. 
n  the  fbllowinj^  year,   Dubois  as- 


interference  of  liia  agents,  the  Jeanit 
LofHteau  and  the  Abb6  de  Tcncin 
— thanks  to  the  efforts  of  George  I. 
and  the  Pretender  at  the  Et'.'mal 
City,  the  Bishop  became  the  Cardi- 
nal Dubois.  A  clever  fellow  the  son 
of  tbe  apothecary  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  to  interest  in  bis  favour 
at  the  court  of  Some  the  Protestant 
Greoree  the  First  and  the  Boman- 
cathoTic  Pretender.  To  Greorge 
Dubois    promised    that    ho    would 


be  would  restore  the  Stuarts  to  Ilie 
throne  of  their  ancestors.  Both 
heretic  King  and  orthodox  Pretender 
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used  tlieir  influence  in  Ids  favour 
with  Innocent  XIII.,  and  the  red 
hat  fell  on  his  lucky  head  as  a  thing 
of  course. 

As  Cardinal  Dubois  had  still  supe- 
now  in  France,  and  the  apothecary's 
son  and  assistant  was  discontented, 
on  the  20th  of  August,  1722,  he  was 
created,  or  rather  he  created  him- 
self, Prime  Minister,  and  apart 
altogether  from  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted he  filled  the  place  well  in 
regard  to  talents  and  capacity.  In- 
dustrious, indeed  indefatigable  in 
business,  he  rose  at  five  in  the  morn- 
ing to  labour  at  his  duties,  and  con- 
tinued at  work,  with  the  intermis- 
sion of  a  couple  of  hours,  tiU  seven 
at  night.  In  the  journal  of  his 
Eminence,  contained  in  his  memoirs, 
we  find  the  employment  for  every 
hour  of  the  day,  and  for  every  day 
in  the  week,  systematically  chalked 
out.  Here  is  the  work  for  Sunday 
for  instance : — 

5  jusqu'll  7.  Ouvertures  des  paquets 
renvois  ;  7  a  8,  arrangemeDt  des  porte- 
feuilles. 

8  i  Sj.  Lever  du  Roi. 

8.}.  Chez  S.A.R.  avec  les  miDLstres 
et  personnes  inandees. 

10^.  Instruction  du  Roi. 

11.  Messe  du  Roi. 

1\\.  Conseil  de  R6gence. 

I2J.  Audience  publique. 

3 J.  Chez  S.A.R.  en  particulier. 

6.  Rapport  des  premiers  commis  a 
S.  K. 

6.  Le  Secretaire  d*etat  de  la  Guerre. 

7.  Le  ContrOleur-general. 

By  nature  sober,  Dubois  gave 
little  time  to  repasts.  His  debau- 
cheries were  not  those  of  the  table. 
His  menus  plai sirs  were  subtracted 
from  sleep,  and  at  no  period  of  his 
life  did  they  interfere  with  his  habits 
of  labour  and  business.  A  most 
able  Minister,  he  knew  how  to  ap- 
preciate and  to  employ  men  of 
ability.  Among  his  political  agents 
were  the  clever  Dcstouchos,  the 
adroit  but  imprinoipled  de  Tcncin, 
the  Jesuit  LafBteau.  bishop  of  Sis- 
teron. of  whose  chastity  and  morality 
we  may  form  some  idea  from  the 
letters  of  the  Abbe  de  Tcncin.* 

Among  Dubois'  literary  agents 
and  friends  we  may  mention  Fon- 
tenelle     and     Lamothe     Houdard. 


These  writers  not  only  composed 
his  manifestoes  and  Stote  papers, 
but  his  discourg  de  reception  at  the 
French  academy.  Let  us  remember, 
too,  that  in  the  epistle  addressed  to 
the  Regent,  in  1717,  Voltaire  applies 
the  epiUiet  wise  to  the  Ministry  of 
Dubois. 

£h!  qui  de  sa  vertn  recut  toujours  le 

prix? 
II  est  chez  les  Fran^ais  de  cea  sombres 

esprits 
Censeurs  eztravagans  d*un  sage  Minui- 

tdre, 
Incapables  de  tout,  it  qui  rien  ne  peut 

plaire. 

In  an  epistle  to  Dubois  himself 
Voltaire  further  celebrates  the  vic- 
tory of  the  French  cardinal  over 
Alberoni : 

Alberon  pour  un  terns,  nous  eblouit  U 

vue ; 
De    ses    vastes    projets    rorgueilleufe 

ctendue 
Occupait  runivers  saisi  d'^tonnement. 
Ton    genie  et  le  sien    disputaient   la 

victoire. 
Main  tu  parus,  et  sa  gloire 
S'eclipsa  dans  un  moment. 

Dubois  did  not  lon^  enjoy  his 
Premiership.  For  a  considerable 
time  before  his  elevation  he  had 
been  subject  to  a  troublesome  disease 
of  the  bladder,  which  prevented  his 
walking  or  driving  unless  in  an  un- 
easy carriage.  In  the  summer  of 
1723  there  was  to  be  a  review  of 
the  troops.  Dubois  wished  at  this 
])ublic  ceremony  to  receive  the  mili- 
tary salute  of  Premier  Ministre, 
an  honour  scarcely  inferior  to  that 
conferred  on  Royalty.  The  cur- 
vetting and  prancinjg  of  the  horse 
caused  an  internal  abscess  to  burst* 
and  a  painful  operation  became  ne- 
ce8sar}^  Dubois  submitted  to  the 
knife  afler  swearing  at  the  sui^ircon 
with  his  accustomed  volubility,  and 
more  than  his  usual  ferocity,  and 
survived  the  operation  but  a  single 
day.  He  diea  at  the  chateau  of 
Versailles  on  the  10th  August,  1723- 
An  hour  before  he  breathed  his  last 
there  was  a  violent  thunderstorm, 
whereupon  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
with  cynical  laughter,  remarked, 
Yoilh  vn  temps  qui  j'eeph^  Jtra 
parti r  nion  drClc.  An  hour  after 
Dubois'  death,  the  Prince  whom  he 


*  Lrttres  dc  VAhhi  de  Tencin  d  aa  saur,  JuilUt,  1722.     See  also  Dudoi^ 
ccaujc  Uistoriques,  torn,  ix. 
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<omipted  and  alily  served,  com- 
posea,  so  to  apenk,  the  epitaph  of 
the  CardiDHl  ia  thos  writm^  to  the 
Count  de  Noc^.  eiiled  by  the  Minis- 
ter : — Morte  la  belt,  moH  U  venin, 

Sach  was  the  roan  and  such  the 
Ministor.  Yet  while  we  allow  that 
Dubois  was  profligate  and  unprin- 
^jipled.  we  must  aW  maintain  that 
he  perfectly  understood  the  domestic 
and  foreign  tQtcrests  aud  relations 
of  his  country,  interests  which  ho 
promoted  with  vigour,  skill,  and 
courage  whenever  they  did  not  con- 
flict with  his  own.  Active,  clever, 
subtle,  dissembling,  the  Cardinal 
could  appear  calm  orchoU'ric  as  best 
suited  nis  puiyose.  If  we  are  to 
beUeve  St.  Simoa,*  who  painted 
him  en  noir,  ho  B'OS  a  great  hypo- 
-crit«  and  dissembler,  who  habi- 
tually practised  stammering  with  a 
■view  of  gaining  time  for  refleetion 
without  the  appearance  of  a  preme- 
ditated pause.  Tliis  was  no  doubt 
rouerie  and  roguishness,  but  it  was 
roiierit  in  harmony  with  the  mauners 
■of  the  time. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  re- 
flecting ou  the  Hevere  epithets  of  St. 
Simon  and  Duclos,  that  Dubois  was 
tlte  friend  of  Fenulon  in  1693,  and 
that  the  good  Archbishop  still  called 
him  friend  in  1711.  That  the  Car- 
dinal was  a  man  of  quick  and  vigo- 
rous intellect  cannot  be  doubted, 
for  something  more  than  ordinary 
ability  was  necessary  even  in  the  cor- 
rupt era  of  1723  to  enable  '  a  priest 
without  religion,'  and  a  "  poEtician 
without  honour,'  to  climb  to  the 
highest  dignities  both  in  Church  and 
State.  The  memoirs  of  such  amau 
and  such  a  Minister  undoubtedly 
merit  perusal,  and  we  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  those  de- 
sirous of  studying  the  history,  man- 
,  and  political  institutions  of 
France. 

The  Memaires  povr  lervir  a  I'hii- 
-ioire  de  la  Jla  du  18'°"  sHirle,  by 
the  late  Abbd  Gcorgol,  Jesuit,  ei- 
•ecretarj  of  erabaesy  and  chargd 
d'aflun^s  at  Vienna,  grand  vicar  of 
the  Bishop  of  Strasburgh,  and  vicar 
general  of  the  grand  almonry  under 
the  Prince  Louis  of  Kohon,  Cardinal 
£iahop  of  Strasburgh,  were   first 


at  tbi?  Parliament  of  Nancy,  and  at 
the  Court  of  Cassation,  in  1817. 
From  the  title  of  the  work  one  might 
ha?e  expected  that  it  would  con- 
tain n  good  deal  of  interesting  mat- 
ter; but  in  this  expectation,  if  stall 
entertained  by  him,  the  reoder  will 
be  in  a  great  degree  disappointed. 
As  an  ancient  Heve  of  the  Jesuits, 
and  a  professor  of  rhetoric  in  one  of 
their  colleges,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  the  volumes  of  M.  Georgel  ore 
tolerably  well  written,  but  this  is 
the  chief  praise  we  can  accord  to 
them.  Albeit  the  Abbe  ivas  of  the 
mature  age  of  forty-one  when  he 
arrived  at  Vienna  as  secretary  of 
embassy,  he  tells  us  little  or  no- 
thing of  the  Court  or  Cabinet 
which  we  have  not  been  as  well 
told  from  other  sources.  His  cha- 
racter of  Marie  Therese,  Lascy 
Daun,  &e.,  are  wordy  and  common 
place,  and  though  the  sketches  of 
Kaunitz  and  Joseph  II.  are  better 
drawn,  there  is  nothing  very  re- 
markable either  in  the  one  portrait 
or  the  other.  Georgel,  though  not 
a  first-rate  limner  of  portraite,  was 
the  first  French  secretary  of  em- 
boasy  to  discover  at  Vienna  a  noc- 
tumal  friend  who,  in  consideration 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  duoata, 
gave  him  oi-weekly  meetings,  at 
which  he  obtained  copies  of  all  the 
secret  despatches  whicli  the  Vien- 
nese Cabinet  received  from  foreign 
Courts.  It  was  in  this  wise  that 
he  became  aware  of  the  secret 
correspondence  which  Louis  XY. 
(by  the  means  of  the  Prince  de  Conli 
and  the  Count  de  Broglie,  aided  by 
Favier)  maintained  with  foreign 
Courts.  Of  this  correspondence  the 
Abbe  sives  a  detailed  account  in  his 
Memoirs,  which  is  rather  interest- 
ing, When  the  Prince  Louis  de 
liohon  was  recalled  from  Vienna  as 
ambassador,  Georgel  still  remuned 
for  a  year  as  an  additional  charg^ 
d 'affair  as. 

On  his  return  to  France  he  found 
his  patron,  tho  Cardinal  Prince,  in 
intimate  relations  with  Mde.  la 
Motto  and  Cagliostro.  Disapprov- 
ing of  this  intimacy,  he  cautioned 
the  Prince  against  these  intriguers 
— a  warning  to  which  DeBohsu  mv 
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not  merely  deaf,  but  at  ^liicli  be 
took  oflence.    A  coolness  and  com- 

?leto  rupture  was  tbe  consequence, 
t  is,  liowever,  to  tbe  credit  of  tbe 
Abbe  that  wbcn  tbe  Cardinal  be- 
came involved  in  tbe  allair  of  tbe 
diamond  necklace,  Georgel  wrote  a 
history  and  memoir  of  tbe  affair, 
wbicb  occupies  a  great  portion  of 
bis  second  volume.  Perbaps  tbe 
most  interesting  portion  of  tbese 
memoirs  is  tbe  history  of  tbe  sup- 
pression of  tbe  Jesuits,  a  society  to 
which  Georgel  belonged. 

After  being  d4porte  to  Freyburg, 
in  Switzerland,  Georgel  obtained 
from  the  Emperor  Napoleon  per- 
mission to  return  to  France  in  1813. 
He  died  shortly  after,  at  Bruyers,  in 
Lorraine.  Immediately  after  his 
death  the  police  of  Bonaparte  seized 
tbe  MSS.  of  bis  memoirs,  and  placed 
them  in  the  archives  of  foreign 
affairs.  In  1817  Louis  XVIII.  re- 
stored tbe  work  to  bis  family,  allow- 
ing them  to  pubhsb  it. 

Probably  no  event  more  contri- 
buted to  the  multiplication  of  modem 
French  memoirs  than  what  is  caUed 
the  emigration,  which  took  place  in 
consequence  of  the  events  of  1789. 
When  Louis  the  XVI.  accepted  the 
principles  of  tbe  Eevolution,  and 
seemed  willing  to  adopt  them  as  the 
foundation  of  his  government,  the 
princes,  his  brotliers,  alleging  that 
tbe  king  was  the  victim  of  a  faction 
which  completely  governed  him, 
emigrated.  They  proceeded,  with 
their  intimates  ana  courtiers,  to 
Gennany.  In  the  two  years,  from 
1790  to  1792,  thousands  of  persons 
of  each  sex  and  of  every  age,  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  tbe  princes,  some 
of  them  possessed  of  considerable 
wealth,  while  many  were  either 
poor  or  in  absolute  destitution. 
Others  of  tbe  emigrants  were  men 
of  attainments,  of  science,  or  of 
learning,  political  men,  judges, 
magistrates,  and  clergymen.  The 
small  courts  of  Germany  being  over- 
run with  this  crowd  of  royalist 
Frenchmen,  several  of  them  located 
themselves  in  other  quarters.  Bel- 
gium, Piedmont,  and  Switzerland, 
were  first  sought  as  places  of  refuge, 
and  next  England,  Holland,  and 
Jiussia. 

The  flight  of  Louis  XVI.  ymsolf 
to  Varennes,  on  the  2l8t  of  June, 


1791,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Count  of 
Provence  at  Brussels,  of  course  very 
much  increased  the  desire   of  thus 
andenne  noblesse  to  quit  the  soil  of 
France.    Tbe  Count  d'Artois.  who 
left  Paris  so  early  as  the  16th  of 
July,  1789,  was   joined    by  some 
French    gentlemen   in    Piedmont, 
and  the  Prince  de  Cond^,  who  fol- 
lowed  him,   was  joined   hj  some 
others,  but  it  was  not  till  the  June 
himself  attempted  to  escape,  and 
that  Monsieur  had  arrived  at  Brus- 
sels, that  the  number  of  emigrants 
extended  to  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  35,000.    At  this  period 
it  was  deemed  a  point  of  honour  to 
leave  one's  native  soil,  and  a  kind  of 
lese  majesty  to  remain  in  Paris.  For 
a  certain  time  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  tbe  emigrants,  who  were  mili- 
tary men  by  profession,  found  thej 
could  dissipate  their  cha^^rin  by  o<^ 
cupying  themselves  in  the  army  of 
Cond^,  but  great  numbers  of  exiled 
Frenchmen  who  were  without  for- 
tune, whose  fortunes  had  been  con- 
fiscated, or  who  did  not  regularly 
receive  tbe  rents  of  their  estates, 
were  obliged  to   have  recourse  to 
their  talents  and  accomplishments 
for  subsistence.      Some    of   these 
emigres  engaged  in  literary  pursuits, 
like  Bertrand  de  Moloviile,  M.  de 
Serres,  M.  de  Vaublanc,  M.  de  Mar- 
cillac,  and  others ;    some  of  them 
not  merely  composed  litenury  works 
and  essays,  like  Ohauteaubriand,  but 
joined  to  this  tbe  more  toilsome  task 
of  teaching  tbe  French  language. 
Some    of    them   oi>ened    boarding 
schools,  like  the  Prince  Charles  de 
Broglie;  others  taught  mathematics, 
likeLouis  Philippe  d'Orleans ;  others 
French     literature,     like     M.    de 
Bouneval    and    M.  de    BoinviUe; 
others  again  gave  lessons  in  riding 
and  equitation,  like  M.  O.  He^erty ; 
whilst  others  employed  themselves 
in  mechanical  trades,  such  as  turn- 
ing and  bookbinding,  like  the  Count 
de  Caumont.    But  ^mnng  them  all 
there  was  much  ink  shed  and  muck 
paper  wasted  in  the  writing  of  me- 
moirs.   MM.  Dampmartin,  de  Mar- 
cillac,  de  Montrot,  de  St.  Gerrais, 
de     Puisaye,    nay,     even     Louis 
XVIII.  himself  set  the  example,  in 
publishing  what  he  called   Srlaium 
aun  Voyage  h  BrusBUleB  et  h  Gb- 
llentz. 
This    httle  Tolume,    containiai^ 
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about  110  pages,  waa  first jinblmli^il 
about  tbirCy  veara  ago  \a  PariB.  It 
IB  undoubtedliT  autbcntic,  and  is 
dedioaleil  to  the  king's  friend 
d'Ararj,  who  accompanied  him  aa 
tifl  jonrney.  la  point  of  mere  style 
the  Jielaiionu  artistically eiecu ted, 
for  Louis  XVm.  poMeasi>d  Biime 
tBsti>  and  considBTable  scholarsliip ; 


most  trivial  and  commoaploce,  and 
reflect  little  credit  on  the  under- 
Btanding  of  the  author.  Small  as 
the  volume  is,  MoDEiour,  within  it« 
nsrron'  compass,  completely  de- 
velops his  Belliah  and  sensual  cha- 
ractor.*  He  gives  us  an  elaborate 
account  of  the  provend  and  cuvii»e 
whicli  he  experienced  on  his  jour- 
ney, and  tells  ua  hoiv,  at  a  certain 
inn  at  ^amuT,  the  nustrese  of  the 
Jiouse  viae  disamwintedof  a  jfiyaetfo 
tnoaUiu  which  ahe  had  hoped  to  ob- 
tain from  a  neighbour,  and  how,  in 
consequence,  they  were  forced  to 
content  themselves  instead  vith 
cateiettes  de  vtau.  At  Marciie,  the 
dinner  which  Monsieur  obtained  at 
Ihoibn  is  also  elaborately uhroiuuled; 
and  it  is  announced  with  great  f;ueto 
"by  the  royal  author  that  mine  host 
tapped  n  cask  of  Buryundy,  which 
proved  excellent  in  the  drinking. 
PromvTcry  line  in  this  little  volume 
it  is  plain  what  an  intense  deli){ht 
Louis  XYUI.  took  in  eating  and 
driukins-  It  was  clearly  one  of  the 
serious  businesses  of  life,  oa  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  bestow 
thought  and  consideration.  The 
dinner  eiveu  to  Sua  Allene  Soyaie, 
by  the  Bishop  of  ^smuT,  is  minutely 
recorded ;  fiul  honour  is  done  to  his 
anisetto  and  liqueurs,  of  which  the 
holy  man  was  anxious  that  Im 
guests  should  partake  in  larger 
quantities  thau  was  good  for  their 
health  or  stomachs.  But,  notwitU- 
BtandinK  these  and  other  triviahtiea 
on  uhich  we  do  not  care  to  d»'ell, 
this  journey  of  the  king  should  be 
read,  disclosing  as  it  does  the  salient 
points  of  his  majesty's  character. 

Another  work  throwing  consider- 
able light  OD  the  emigration,  is  the 
Jfc^raoirM  et  Souvenirs  de  VEmignt- 
tioHipar  feu  le  Marquit  de  MarcU- 
lac.    The  Marquis  de  Maroillao  was 

•  '  Two  tbii^,' says  MonBiour,  'gave  a 
anil  of  luy  tnuff-boE.'  And  this  when  he  wa 
perhaps  for  ever. 


the  nephew  of  the  Dnkc  d'Harcourt. 
In  the  year  1791,  when  in  his  20th 
year,  he  emigrated,  and  bHLvingBpont 
some  time  in  Sarov  nod  Swititeclaud, 
aftcrtrards  joined  auoUicr  of  hie 
uncles,  the  Marquis  de  LaquoiJIa, 
who  was  agent  of  the  Jiourboo 
family  at  Brussels.  Thence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Coblentz,  and  after  the 
battleofJemuppes,  journey  c  d  to  Eng- 
land. From  this  country  he  em- 
barked for  Spain.  After  remaining 
some  time  in  Uie  Peninsula,  he  was 
cntrufllod  with  a  mission  to  Mr. 
Pitt  by  Godoy,  Prince  of  Peace, 
which  had  reference  to  theproooed- 
ings  of  the  French  royalists.  He 
Maroillac  tells  us  that  whenever,  in 
his  interview  with  Mr.  Pitt,  he  pro- 
nounced the  words  civil  war,  having, 
of  counc,  reference  to  a  civil  war 
in  France,  the  minister  wannly 
answered  c'ett  bien.     De  Marcillac 


the  C'Uuuun  and  Vondcau  chiefs  then 
in  London.  He  stales  that  he  was 
enabled  to  discover  an  intrigue 
hatched  in  England  for  the  over- 
throw of  Godoy,  but  he  gives  no 
prooft  whatever  in  support  of  thia 
assertion.  The  result  waa  that  the 
Marquis  de  Marcillac  made  a  second 
journey  to   Spain,  whence   ho  was 


his  arrival,  M.  de  Frottc,  de  Chatel- 
lain,  George  Cadondal.  and  de  Bour- 
mont,  who  wore  the  leading  Cbouan 
and  Vendcan  chiefs;  but  although 
he  made  revelations  to  these  gentle- 
men from  the  Spanish  minister, 
which,  he  states,  ought  to  have  per- 
suaded them  of  the  ill  faith  of  the 
British  Government,  yet  they  were 
foolish  enough  not  to  be  convinced 
by  him,  and  ho  mode  as  little  im- 
pression on  the  Duke  d'lIarcoRrt. 
After  «ix  months  of  negotiations,  M. 
de  Marcillac  vm,  therefore,  obliged 
to  renounce  his  Spanish  viewa.  It 
need  scarcely  be  stated  that  M.  do 
Msrciiioe  did  not  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion of  Quiberon.  In  fact,  Le 
entered  the  French  territory,  and 
■oon  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  re- 

auestcd,  by  letter,  an  audience  of 
le  First  Consul.    About  a  weak 
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after  this  letter  was  written,  Duroc 
called  on  him  to  say  that  the  First 
Consiil,  beingr  on  the  point  of  start- 
ing for  Italy  (this  was  just  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  must 
have  been  some  time  about  the  end 
of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  1800), 
could  not  receive  him,  but  tliat  he 
had  sent  him  to  inquire  wliat  he 
wanted.  De  Marcillac  replied  that, 
as  a  fellow  pupil  of  tlie  First  Consul, 
he  would  ask  the  removal  of  his 
father's  name  from  the  list  of 
emigrants.  Duroc  promised  that  a 
commission  should  be  named  for  the 
purpose.  Then  referring  to  his  own 
position,  Duroc  suggested  that  as 
young  de  Marcillac  had  been  em- 
ployed by  the  French  princes,  had 
been  intrusted  with  a  mission  to  the 
English  Grovemment,  had  made  the 
campaign  in  Switzerland  with  Mar- 
shal Suwarrow,  &c.  &c.,  he  should  be 
attached  to  the  First  Consul's  staff. 
This  offer  was  at  the  moment  declined, 
but  at  a  subsequent  period  M.  de 
Marcillac  became  more  pliant,  and 
actually  asked  of  M.  de  Montalivet, 
then  Minister  of  the  Interior,  a  sub- 
prefecture.  Montalivet  inquired 
whether  he  had  ever  filled  adminis- 
trative functions  P  The  reply  being 
in  the  negative— 'How  can  I,'  re- 
joined the  minister,  'present  or 
recommend  you  as  an  eligible  per- 
son?* After  a  moment's  reflection 
he  added — *  Has  there  been  in  your 
family  quelque  grande  illustration  V 
De  Marcillac  replied  that  there  was 
on  his  father's  side  Clement  v.,  elected 
Pope  in  1305.  and  the  Count  de 
Marcillac,  Viceroy  of  the  kingdom 
of  Grenada  under  Philip  the  Fifth. 
On  the  mother's  side  he  could  boast 
of  Marshals  Vauban  and  de  Bezons. 
*  These  are  titles,'  replied  the  minis- 
tor  ;  and  in  a  month  after  de  Mar- 
cillac was  appointed  sub-prefect  of 
Villefranche. 

This  conversation  is  important,  as 
an  additional  proof  that  at  the  period 
in  question  Bonaparte  wished  to 
rally  round  him  men  of  rank  and 
family  who  could  boast  of  their 
ancestry,  and  who  were  connected 
lineally  or  collaterally  with  cele- 
brated men.  This  policy  may  not 
have  been  without  its  advantages  for 
a  short  period,  but  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Emperor  began  to  turn, 
these  legitimate  and  BourboniRt  re- 
cruits were  the  first  to  abandon  a 
power  thev  had  joined,  not  from 


conscience  or  conviction,  bat  wholly 
from  sordid  and  interested  motives. ' 
At  the  period  when  the  English 
army  was  entering  France  from  Spain, 
the  sympathies  of  M.  de  Marcillac 
were  with  the  allies,  not  with  the 
Emperor ;  and  any  inflnenee  which 
he  had  was  thrown  into  the  scale 
against  the  Grovemment  which  had 
employed  him.  When  Napoleon,  a 
prisoner  at  the  island  of  £lba,  was 
making  preparations  with  a  view  to 
a  landing  m  France,  M.  de  Mar- 
cillac obtained  some  inkling  of  the 
Emperor's  intentions  throui^h  a 
letter  which  a  soldier  of  the  Ghiard 
had  written  to  his  mother,  a  native 
of  Villefranche,  of  which  M.  de  Mar- 
cillac was  sub-prefect.  With  this 
letter  in  his  hand,  and  other  proofs 
of  Bonapartist  intrigues  in  the 
south,  de  Marcillac  proceeded  to 
the  Abb6  de  Montesquieu,  Minister 
for  the  Home  Department.  The 
answer  of  the  Abbe  was  remarkable 
— *  We  are,*  said  he,  *  so  strong — 
we  are  so  sure  of  public  opinion, 
that  if  Napoleon  wished  to  come  to 
Paris,  I  would  send  him  a  pa8s|lbrt.' 
Yet,  in  a  few  months  after  this. 
Napoleon  was  not  only  in  Paris  with- 
out a  passport,  but  Jjouis  XVIIL 
at  Ghent. 

One  feeling  is  clear  in  every  line 
of  these  memoirs — viz.,  the  mis- 
trust and  suspicions  which  then 
and  now  the  Legitimist  party  en- 
tertained and  entertain  of  England. 

Among  the  Koyalist  memoirs  of 
this  epoch,  the  Vendean  and  Breton 
stand  in  the  first  place.  From 
1793  to  1795,  the  Vendean  was  oon- 
sidered  by  the  Boyalist  party  the 
type  of  everything  that  was  noble, 
and  faithful,  and  devoted.  The  more 
rational  Koyalist  wished  to  restore 
a  Monarchy  such  as  existed  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XIV. ;  others  of 
them,  more  sensible  still,  desired  a 
Constitutional  system ;  whereas  the 
Vendeans  wished  to  restore  the 
altar  nnd  the  throne — ^not  as  in  the 
period  of  Louis  XV.  and  XVI.,  but 
as  both  existed  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries,  with  the  po- 
litical feudalism  and  the  religious 
superstition. 

Thus  the  Vendean  war  waa  a 
species  of  religious  crusade,  fomented 
by  ignorant  priests,  operating  on  a 
simple,  a  crcaulous,  and  a  faaatioil 
population.     Cathelineao,  Stofflel^ 
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and  Lescure  were  all  raore  or  less 
the  reprcsentatirea  of  this  fana- 
tical principle;  and  if  the  Count 
d'Arfois,  who  was  off  I'lle  Dieu, 
in  1795.  on  board  the  fleet  of  Sir 
J.  U.  Warren,  tad  thrown  himself 
Dpon  tUa  population  iri  til  courageand 
conlidence,  the  civil  war,  at  all  times 
difScult  to  put  down,  from  the  pecu- 
liar nature  of  the  country,  might 
really  have  become  luoit  formidable. 
The  Socage,  »o  named  from  the 
woods  by  which  it  is  corered,  formed, 
in  Xr(l5,  mora  than  half  of  the  de- 
partmeot  of  La  Vendee.  Jloads, 
then  few,  narrow,  and  devious,  were 
intcriected  by  intricate  bridlepathi, 
known  only  to  the  peasantry.  Houses 
and  cottages  wore  hidden  by  hedges 
and  tufts  of  trees  and  underwood, 
which  rendered  their  defence  easy 
to  insurrectionials  koowin);  the 
country.  The  difficulty  of  moving 
troops  in  the  winter  in  so  marshy  a 
soil  was  very  formidable,  and  ren- 
dered the  defence  of  the  territory 
easy  to  a  peasantry  acquainted  with 


the   fostne 


grown  underwood  of  the  country. 

From  the  memoirs  of  Madame 
de  Bonehamp.  we  can  form  an  idea 
of  the  war  of  La  Vendue.  No  one 
in  that  war  was  more  renowned 
than  the  Marquis  do  Bonebnmp— a 
man  of  ancient  family  in  the  proyince 
of  Anjou,  who  had  serred  in  early 
life,  in  India,  under  the  Bailli  de 
Suffren.  Placing  himself,  like  some 
other  reliered  officers.atthe  head  of 
his  tenants  aud  dependants,  he  soon 
became  renowned  as  one  of  the  beat 
of  the  Vendean  generals,  and  was 
remarkable,  not  merely  for  his 
brarory,  but  for  a  humanity  often 
wanting  in  civil  war.  He  received 
a  mortal  wound  at  the  battle  of 
Oholet,  of  which  he  soon  after  died. 
By  the  liepubiican  portv  his  death 
was  looked  on  in  the  light  of  a  vic- 
tory ;  and  this,  probably,  is  the  best 
att<>station  to  his  merits. 

Though  of  a  nature  mild,  modest. 
and   disinterested,   yet  he  <"  ~ 


dean  chief,  orginaljy  a  gai'de-de- 
chaste,  sent  him  a  chaUenge,  to 
which  he  forwarded  this  noble  an- 
swer— Diev  et  le  Roi  teuU  peuvent 
ilitpoier  de  ma  oi*e;  qaant  a  la 
voti-e,  elle  e»l  Irop  utile  a  la  euune 
^ua  noun  tervont.  One  is  stniek.  in 
reading  the  memoirs  written  on  the 
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war  in  La  Vendee,  with  the  fre- 
quent jealousies,  recriminations, 
bickerings  and  intrigues  among  the 
chiefs.  These  dissensions  were 
fatal  to  the  cause  which  the  com- 
batants had  at  heart. 

There  are  no  more  interesting 
memoirs  on  the  affairs  of  La  Vend^ 
than  those  of  Madame  LaKocheJBC- 

JuelLn,inwhiah  her  first  husband,  the 
larquis  de  Lescure,  and  Henri  de 
LaRoohejacquelin.the  brotherof  her 
second  husband  Louis  de  La  Uochej  ac- 
guolin,  played  so  conspicuous  a  part. 
These  memoirs  are  chieHv  valuable 
as  exhibiting  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  the  Hoyalist  party,  and 
01  the  priests  and  neasants  of  the 
west.  So  strongwas  tne  religioua  and 
loyal  foebng,  that  men  of  the  highest 
birth  and  family,  and  of  the  proudest 
and  haughtiest  bearing,  co-operated 
in  a  common  aim  with  Cathelinean 
the  W8gaoD*r,  Stofflet  the  game- 
keeper, Gaaton  the  hair-dresser,  and 
some  adfenturers,  who  had  neither 
birth,  merit,  nor  honesty.  In  order 
to  have  any  idea  of  the  sanguinary 
and  acrimonious  nature  of  the  war 
waged  between  the  blues  and  the 
brigands,  as  the  It^ublicnns  and 
Vendeans  mutoaJly  designated  each 
other,  one  must  read  the  volumes  of 
Mcsdames  La  Kocheiacquelin  and 
Bonchamp,  the  letters  and  life  of 
Hoche,  and  of  the  bte  General  La- 

The  memoirs  that  throw  the 
greatest  light  on  the  expedition  of 
Quiberon,  of  I'lle  Dieu,  and  of  tho 
history  of  the  Koyalist  party  in  Eng- 
land, are  those  of  the  Count  Josepn 
dePuisaye,  The  work  was  published 
in  tliis  country,  in  six  or  seven 
volumes,  in  the  interval  belweeo 
1803  and  1809. 

De  Pnisaye,  of  an  ancient  family 
of  Perche,  was  originally,  as  the 
youngest  of  four  brothers,  in- 
tended for  the  church,  and  with 
that  view  sent  to  tha  seratuary 
of  St.  Snlpice.  But  at  eighteen, 
his  passion  for  the  army  induced  his 
famdy  to  obtain  for  him  a  lieo- 
teaancy  of  cavalry.  Thence  he  pur- 
chased into  the  Cent  Suitses,  or 
household  troops,  wbicli  gave  him  a 
colonel's  rank.  In  1792,  we  find 
him  chief  of  Wimpfens's  staff,  in  the 
army  of  the  Eurei  and,  in  1793, 
commanding  the  vanguard  of  the 
nrmy  which  was  beat«n  at  Pacy-aur- 
Euro  by  the  troops  of  the  Conven- 
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tion.  After  tliis  disaster  do  Puisayo 
escaped  into  Brittany,  where,  in 
rallying;  tliebroken  banuBof  ChouaBS, 
he  exhibited,  not  merely  activity 
and  zeal,  but  very  considerable 
talent.  Or«^anizin^  a  military 
council,  and  establishing  a  paper 
money  for  the  payment  of  his 
bands,  Joseph  de  Iruisaye  opened 
a  communication  with  the  Count 
d'Artois,  to  \^hom  he  sent  emis- 
saries. The  Prince,  then  in  Lon- 
don, pleased  with  the  zeal  of  so 
active  a  partisan,  sent  him  extensive 
powers,  and  succours  in  money. 
Convinced,  after  awhile,  that  the 
insurrection  in  Brittany  could  only 
become  really  formidable  in  receiv- 
ing assistance  from  the  British  Go- 
▼ernment,  Dc  Puisaye  secretly  left 
Brittany  for  England,  in  September, 
1794.  In  London  he  associated 
himself  with  the  Count  of  Botherel, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and 
others  of  the  emigrants.  He  soon 
obtained  unlimited  powers  from  the 
Count  d'Artois,  then  resident  at 
Edinburgh.  Portilied  with  these, 
it  became  less  diflicult  for  a  man  of 
bis  address  and  plausibility  to  obtain 
the  conlidenco  of  Pitt,  Windham, 
and  Dundas. 

In  his  second  volume,  M.  de 
Puisaye  gives  us  a  full  history  of 
Chouanneric,  and  of  the  Chouan 
chiefs,  and  the  numbers  of  men  they 
had  under  their  command.  To  any 
one  who  is  desirous  of  intimately 
knowiug  the  history  of  the  civil 
•war,  from  1793  to  1795,  u  recurrence 
to  these  volumes  is  indispensable. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  information  to 
be  gleaned  from  a  perusal  of  de 
Puisaye.  The  ingratitude  exhibited 
by  both  the  Count  de  Provence 
(Louis  XVIII.)  and  the  Count 
d'Artois  (Charles  X.)  to  some  of 
the  most  faithiul  and  devoted  of 
their  adlierents,  is  here  made  mani- 
fest. M.  de  Caloune,  for  instance, 
who  had  man-ied  a  lady  of  fortune, 
placed  all  his  resources  at  the  dis- 
posal of  M.  d'Artois,  ytJt  this  Prince 
subsequently  suiiered  his  mind  to 
bo  warped  against  Calomie  by 
flatterers,  and  treated  him  with 
neglect  and  ingratitude. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  many  in 
this  country  that  the  civil  war  of 
the  Chouans  and  Vendeans  gave 
much  trouble  to  the  Convention. 
It  would  be  an  error  to  arrive  at 
any  such  conclusion.    The  insurrec- 


tion of  the  west  probablj  prevented 
an  expedition  on  a  large  A&aXe  to  tbis 
country  and  to  Ireland.  It  is  now 
a  well-known  fact,  that  after  tbe 
suppression  of  Chooannerie  and  the 
Yendean  war  by  Hoche,  France 
was  enabled  to  send  154),O0O  addi- 
tional troops  to  Germany  and  Italy. 
One  of  the  most  interesting^  parts 
of  the  memoirs  of  M.  de  Puisaye  ia 
the  account  of  his  first  interview 
with  Mr.  Pitt,  contained  in  tbe 
third  volume.  That  atateaman, 
after  having  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  position  and  prospects  of  tbe 
loyalists  in  the  west,  promised  that 
arms  and  munitions  should  be  for- 
warded, aud  further  directed  that 
means  should  be  adopted  to  keep  up 
a  correspondence  witn  tbe  Obouans 
of  France  by  way  of  Jersey.  As  de 
Puisaye,  at  the  period  of  bis  first 
interview,  knew  little  Englisb,  Mr. 
Pitt  directed  a  Cabinet  messenger 
of  the  name  of  Walsh,  wbo  spoke 
French  fluently,  to  visit  bim  daily ; 
and  one  of  the  Government  con- 
tractors was  directed  to  furnisb  bim 
with  whatever  he  should  deem 
essential  to  success.  JS^or  did  the 
services  of  the '  Minister  stop  bere. 
j\r.  de  Puisaye  was  recommended  to 
the  Ordnance ;  aud  obtained  a  free 
entry  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
with  a  view  to  select  such  arms  as 
he  deemed  useful.  That  the  re- 
quirements of  M.  de  Puisaye  were 
not  inconsiderable  may  be  supposed. 
Com])lete  clothing  was  wantiuf^  for 
30,0t)()  infantry  {depuis  la  ckemUe 
jiisques  aux  souliers),  powder,  car- 
touclios,  and,  most  of  all,  money. 
All  these  were  supplied  in  tbe  eoune 
of  1794. 

Proclamations  from  tbe  Count 
d'Artois  were  not  wanting,  in  which 
he  gave  power  to  create  and  distri- 
bute asaignaU  similar  to  those  issued 
by  the  Convention,  and  in  wbicb  bis 
lioyal  Uighness  further  stated  bis 
desire  to  be  in  the  midst  of  tbe 
Armte  CathoUque  et  HojftUe.  It 
would,  however,  be  false  to  sav,  as 
was  said  at  the  time,  that  the  J^ug^ 
lish  Government  had  anything  to  ao 
with  the  fabrication  of  tbis  paper 
money.  The  words  of  De  Puisaye 
on  this  point  are  specific : —  Quoique 
on  ait  publiS,  parmi  In  HowalUteM 
comme  parmi  les  S^ublieauu^  gme 
les  ministret  Anglait  fai^oiemi  Jk* 
bi  iquer  defaux  a^sigmaiU  a  Z^omdrm^ 
je  dots  declarer  que  eela  eti/kuuB. 


Goimt  Joaiqih  Ih  P-uiMi/e. 
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After  a  great  deal  of  eflbrt,  and 
at  a  cost  of  50,0001;  the  espoJition 
of  QuiberoQ  ivoa  lamtohed.  Thert.' 
were  80  pieces  of  oannon.  dottiiog 
for  (iq,OOU    men,    SO.iXW  musketa, 

EFovisioDS  for  B  ye^r,  and  powder, 
oU,  aad  munitiaiis  for  two  yeora. 
The  expedition  consisted  of  three 
regiments  of  emigrants  and  of  a 
corps  ofiLrtIUerf,rorniiog  altogether 
32i»  men.  The  Engheli  squadron, 
vhich  woe  to  facilitate  the  auecese 
of  the  attempt,  was  under  the  ordera 
of  Sir  John  Borlase  Warrca.  But 
whatever  were  the  ehancca  of  suc- 
cess, tUe^e  were  all  nipped  in  the 
bud  by  the  misunderstajiding  which 
prevailed  between  Dc  Fuiauye  and 
D'HerviUy.    D'Hervilly, , 


&nd  claimed  to  cserciae  a  potential 
Toiue,  Lhoi^h  he  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  couDtry  or  the  habile  and 
character  of  the  Bretons  and  VeO' 
deans,  or  of  their  mannerof  fighting. 
Ue  Puisaye,  on  the  i-ontrary,  had  a 

Eerfeot  kuoiiledgo  of  the  country, 
ad  routed  it  to  ingurreotion,  had 
obtained  aasistance  from  England. 
was  koown  to  the  local  ohioM,  and 


of  everything.  These  inteatinc  divi- 
aioua  opeisted  disastrously.  Though 
George  Cadoudal  joined  the  Royalist 
troops  disejnbarked  &om  the  Eng- 
lish veB»ola  with  10,000  men,  and 
thoDgli  in  two  days  the  numbcirs  of 
adhereutfi  had  riaen  to  17,001),  yet  the 
fatal  disBonsionG  to  which  ne  haye 
ret'errcd  tltrew  a  damp  over  every- 
thing, and  ten  days  were  lost  be- 
fore hoatilo  operations  were  uuder- 

De  I'uiaaye  was  for  poshing  into 
the  heart  of  Brittany,  and  in  this 
view  he  was  supported  by  Cadoudal 
and  his  friends;  butD'HerTiliyon  the 
contrary  wiahed  to  eonduelaparliiiin 
war  aecording  U>  the  regular  system 
of  a  corpe-d'annee.  and  the  result 
waa  a  complete  failure.  The  fort  of 
Fonthiftnre,  which  was  taken  by  the 
Chonans,  was  retaken  by  the  Ee- 
pubhcaus,  and  700  emifiraute,  after 
undergoing  a  mihlary  trial,  were 
ahot.  De  Puisaye  regained  the  fleet 
of  Admiral  Warren,  and  retnmed 
to  England. 

The  ooudnct  of  the  Count  d'Ar- 
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toil,  about  this  cpoeli,  it  must  bi? 
eonfessed,  waa  little  ualculaled  to 
eivo  vonfidenue  to  Itis  partiuns. 
Though  his  Eoyal  Highness  had 
addreaaed  a  proclamation  to  tha 
Itoyaliat  insurgoula  of  the  West, 
yet  he  remained  on  board  Adnural 
Warren's  fleet  without  even  hi 
put  his  foot  on  the  Erennh 
'r;  ■ 


,T11W 


*  Lord  Moin,  b 


Tiiia  eondnct  excited  the  t 
indignation,  both  in  La  Vendee  asd 
Brittany.  Charette  wrot«  a  letter 
to  the  Count  de  Provence  (after- 
words Louis  XVUI.).  stating  that 
the  cowardice  of  the  Count  d'Artois 
had  ruined  the  Boyalist  cauae.  '  On 
appearing  on  the  coast  of  France,  it 
wBs  in  hie  Royal  Sighiioss's  power,' 
says  Charette,  '  to  have  saved  that 
cause ;  but  hia  return  to  Englwid 
bas  decided  our  lot.  Tliere  now 
rentaius  to  us  but  to  perish  uaeleMly 
in  the  aervicc  of  your  Majeatf .' 

To  return,  howeyer,  to  the  me- 
moirs of  Puieaye.  There  may  bo 
found  in  them  much  curious  matter 
relative  to  the  whole  body  of  emi- 
grants iu  London,  and  to  the  n^- 
tiations  of  the  emigrant  party  with 
the  Englisli  Government.  De  Poi- 
a&yc  himself  had  much  intercourst* 
with  Pitt,  Windliam,  and  Duodos. 
Of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Windham  ha 
■peaks  ill  the  highest  terms. 

A  general  opinion  bos  prevailed  of 
late  years,  that  Mr.  Pitt  bad  but  a 
scanty  and  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Freuch  language.  De  Puisaye, 
on  the  coutrarj',  suys  that  he  wrote 
the  language  with  great  propriety 
(and  be  gives  a  speeimon  of  one  of 
his  letters),  and  »poke  it  as  correctly 
as  he  wrote  it.  The  other  membera 
of  the  British  Goverument  with 
whom  he  came  into  contaot  were 
Lords  Moira,*  Spenser,  and  Com- 
wallis,  and  Mr.  Euskiaaon,  then. 
filling  a  subordinate  situation.  In 
his  negotiatious  and  ti-onsoetions 
with  these  gentlemen,  De  Fuisayo 
praises  thetr  sincerity,  Btraightfor- 
wardneas,  and  truth,  and  aaya  ihey 
were  anxious  to  fulfil  eveiy  promise 
mode,  to  the  very  letter.  Mr. Wind- 
bam,  under  his  hand,  and  Mr.  Fitt 
verballVi  bore  attestation  to  the 
fair  and  honEMtrBble  conduet  of  De 
Puiaaye ;  and  Sir  Johu  Borlase 
Warren,  with  nbom  he  sailed  from 
Portsmouth  to  Quiberon,  addreaaed 
him  a  letter  to  the  cflect  that  if  all  the 


a  knowledge,  spoke  fraiiGli  with  tlie  puci^  o(a  nadve. 
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emigrants  liac!  entertained  his  views, 
und  acicd  as  he  had  done,  the  result 
would  liave  been  widely  different. 
Aflcr  the  failure  of  the  affair  of 
Quiberon,  De  Puisaye  proceeded 
with  some  of  his  companions  to  Ca- 
uarla,  under  the  auspices  of  our  Go- 
vernment. He  returned  after  the 
i)eace  of  Amiens,  but  did  not  revisit 
niri  native  land,  remaining  in  Eng- 
land to  the  period  of  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Hammersmith, 
in  1827. 

De  Puisaye  gives  us  some  inte- 
resting details  as  to  Hoche  and 
Humbert.  Humbert  had  been  ori- 
ginally a  marchand  defromage  and 
maquignon.  He  was  a  man  oi  coarse 
manners  and  the  grossest  ignorance, 
not  knowing  how  to  write  grammati- 
cally, or  even  to  spell  the  commonest 
letter,  of  which  facts  we  are  furnished 
with  abimdant  proofs  in  these  me- 
moirs. Other  curious  facts  may  also 
be  found  in  Puisaye.  He  tells  us  that 
the  Times  had  a  correspondent  at 
Liege,  a  Frenchman  named  Nautiat, 
in  1793.  This  Nantiat  had  great  faci- 
lity in  writing,  and  forwarded  early  in- 
formation to  Printing-house-square. 
The  French  Princes  havinjr  asccr- 
tamed  this,  made  proposals  to  !Nan- 
tiat,  tlirough  tlio  Count  de  Blaugy 
and  Marsiial  de  Custines,  and  em- 
ployed him  in  their  service. 

The  principal  British  naval  officers 
employed  in  those  expeditions  of  the 
French  emigrants  were.  Admirals  Sir 
John  Borlase  Warren  and  Coniwal- 
lis.  Captains  Thorn  borough,  Bertie, 
Durlmm,*  Nagle.t  and  Keats. J  The 
history  of  these  Vendean  and  Chouan 
wars,  as  dcHcribed  bvMesdamosdc  La 
!Rochejac(}uclin  and  Do  Bonchamps. 
ofl'er  little  of  interest  to  the  general 
reader.  The  men  were  half  savage, 
ignorant,  and  undisciplined,  com- 
posed of  peasants,  seminarists,  and 
priestH  and  country  gentlemen,  the 
two  latter  possessing  local  influence. 
Their  mode  of  fighting  was  peculiar 
to  the  country  and  the  neoi)le,  and 
somewhat  resembled  tlie  guerilla 
and  partisan  warfare  of  Spain. 
Tliere    was     much     intrigue     and 


jealousy  among  the  local  chiefs,  and 
Detweeu  no  two  were  fliese  passions 
brought  more  into  play  tnan  by 
Charette  and  Stofflet. 

Xo  man  could  have  written  motre 
interesting  memoirs  on  the  events 
that  pass^  in  France,  from  1789  to 
the  18th  Brumaire,  than  Paul,  Vi- 
comte  de  Barras.  Of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, he  had  entered  at  an  early  age 
the  Eegimentof  Limgaedoc,  and  had 
spent  a  considerable  fortune  in  the 
pleasures  and  dissipations  in  Yogoe 
at  the  court  of  Louis  XVI.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  tier9  4iat,  he  took  part 
in  all  the  leading  events  of  1789  and 
1792,  and  he  was  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Convention,  of  theCom- 
mittee  of  Safety,  <&c.  He  had  filled 
missions  to  the  army  with  Freron, 
Salicetti,  and  Gasparin;  had  been 
the  head  of  the  Executive  Directory ; 
had  maintained  the  most  intimate 
relations  with  Josephine  Beauhar- 
nois,  and  had  protected  and  pro- 
moted the  young  officer  of  artilienr 
who  had  subseouently  given  her  his 
hand.  He  haa  survived  the  con- 
spiracy of  Baboeuf,and  other  plots  not 
necessary  to  mention  here ;  and  after 
having  been  invested  with  supreme 
power,  had  been  forced  bjr  the  Con- 
sular Grovemment  into  exde  at  Brus- 
sels, in  which  city  he  had  abundant 
leisure  to  write  his  memoirs,  and 
where  it  is  boUeved  he  did  actually 
write  them. 

During  the  hundred  days,  Barras 
returned  to  Paris,  where  with 
little  intermission  be  continued  to 
live  till  the  period  of  his  death  in 
1829.  The  Farisian  public,  always 
anxious  for  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment, expected  a  flood  of  light  would 
have  been  thrown  on  the  secret  his- 
tory of  many  eventful  years  by  the 
ex-director's  correspondence  and 
memoirs.  But  the  Government  ot 
Charles  X.,  as  in  the  instance  ot 
Cambacdr^s,  had  caused  seals  to  be 
placed  on  the  ex-director's  papers, 
and  thus  public  curiosity  was  disap- 
pointed as  to  the  disdosuies  looked 
for.§ 


*  Afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Philip  Durham. 

i  AftcrwanlH  Admiral  Sir  Edward  Nagle.     t  AfterwardB  Admind  Sir  R.  Keats. 

§  Alex.iiider  DiiinaM  tells  us  in  the  last  volume  of  his  own  memoirs  that  he  was 
present  at  the  death-bed  of  the  ex- Director  Barras,  when  the  Yiaoount,  langhiog; 
declared  that  he  played  a  ruse  u}>on  the  (rovemment^  for  all  he  left  in  hia  merttaire, 
where  they  expecteil  to  iind  memoirs  and  secret  papers,  were  waiherwomea*a  bUls 
from  17!«3.  It  is  possihlo,  then,  that  some  autobiographical  memoiri  of  Bam^ 
placed  in  otlier  liand;}  for  8;ife  custoily,  may  yet  be  found. 
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Francois  A'oel  Bahawf. 


The  arbitrary  step  of  the  Govern- 
ment Rsvo  rise,  it  is  true,  to  ft  kw- 
guit,  but  the  decision  of  tUe  judges 
sustained  the  first  proceeding  of  tJic 
authorities,  on  the  ground  that  there 
were  among  the  papers  of  the  de- 
censed  matten  tbat  interested  the 
State.  No  publication  of  his  MSS. 
in  consequence  took  place,  and  \ve 
nre  therefore  without  any  geoutne 
memoirs  of  Sarraa. 

A  work  appeared  at  BruxseU  in 
181C  in  two  Tolumea,  called  Amoart 
et  Aventurci  du  VicomU  de  Barraa, 
and  another  at  Paris,  called,  Amoart 
et  AvenCuret  du  Vieomle  de  JBarras, 
MmdaiaeiJoiepkine  deBeauhiimoie, 
Tallien.  La  Doaarihre  du  BailUi, 
Mdle.  Sophie  Arnault,  par  M.  le 
Baron  de  B.  But  these  are  spurious 
and  unauthentic  productions,  and 
the  last  is  beneath  contempt.  As, 
howcTer,  one  of  these  productions 
has  been  considered  by  some  in  Eng- 
land as  a  genuine  production,  we 
deem  itneceasary  to  put  the  readers 
of  French  memoirs  ou  their  guard. 

Every  reader  of  works  on  the 
French  Bovolution  is  familiar  with 
the  name  of  Babmuf,  if  not  with  the 
hiatory  of  his  conspiracy,  the  vastest 
and  most  formidable  with  which  the 
directorial  Government  bad  to  con- 
tend. The  object  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Francois  Koel  Baboeuf  (who  had 
added  to  his  prSaomi  the  additional 
name  of  Gracchus)  was  to  substitute 
the  constitution  of  1793  for  that  of 
the  year  III.  This  conspiracy  had 
ramifications  iu  every  arrondisse- 
meut  of  the  capital,  in  everv  depart- 
ment, and  in  tne  army.  Tliree  ge- 
neral olBcera  {Rossi/^ol,  Parien,  and 
Fion)  were  irapUcated,  besides  the 
Adjutants-General  Jasiy  and  Mas- 
sard.  The  object  of  tlie  alBliated 
was  no  doubt  to  proclaim  Commu- 
nism, or  an  A^^arian  law.  The 
whole  scheme  is  detailed  in  the 
memoirs  Buonarotti,  one  of  the  con- 
spirators, published  at  Brussels,  in 
two  volumes,  in  1828.  This  work, 
dilfusive  and  tedious  in  other  re- 
spects,  is  valnable  for  the  insight  it 
gives  us  into  the  schemes  of  BabceuT. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  there  is 
nolhiu);  new  under  the  snn,  and  the 
proof  is  aJTorded  in  these  volumes. 
There  is  scarcely  an  idea  of  Proud- 
hon  or  of  Xiouis  Blanc  which  is  not 
developed  in  this  Cojupirntian  vnur 
I'Eguliti.    Fropertyia  thus  denned 
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byBabceuf: — La  propriiti  tti  «ur 
la  Urre  la  eaute  de  (out  Ut  manic. 
We  are  also  told  again  and  again. 
Que  la  propriile  rSalde  dant  le 
pevple  Franeaif.  and  that  ereiy 
Frenchman  has  a  right  to  an  exii- 
tence  heureuse. 

Letters  innumerable  and  pieees 
in  prose  and  verse  are  cited  in  proof 
of  this  theory,  and  among  the  rest  a 
song  commencing  with  these  lines  i — 

Muumnt  de  fnim,  mourant  ds  fruid, 

Peaple  dfipouill*  de  tout  droit, 

Tout  bu  tu  te  ilesoles  ;  (£u) 

Cependant  le  riobe  eSroiite 

Qu'epar^ia  jadis  ta  hoati 

Tout  haut  il  se  consale.  (bU) 
Sueh  were  the  notions  of  the  pro- 
fessors of  AofioucuBie,  a  word  coined 
to  express  the  ideas  of  Babteuf. 
Buonarotti,  the  historian  of  the  Ba- 
bouvistea,  though  bom  in  Florence, 
became  a  ProDch  citizen,  was  em- 
ployed under  Hi  cord  and  KobcS' 
pierrej  subsequently  was  implicated 
in  the  conspiracy  of  Babojuf.  and 
having  been  sen  fenced  to  transporta- 
tion to  Gu}'aua,  ultimately  had  that 
sentence  commuted  to  a  residcnec  in 
a  town  in  the  banlieue,  whence  hft 
jmBsed  to  Geneva,  and  ultimately  to 
Brussels.  As  to  Babsnf,  on  his 
condemnation  in  1797,  he  stabbed 
himself  almost  mortally,  but  having 
survived  the  wound,  was  decapitalea 
by  the  public  executioner. 

The  memoirs  of  the  consniraoy 
of  BabtBuf  are  not  recommended  for 
their  intrinsic  merit,  but  for  the 
light  which  thej  throw  on  the  Agra- 
rian and  Communistic  ideas  prevail- 
ing in  France  from  1793  to  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Among  other  memoirs  ,  of  the 
Bonaparte  family  those  of  Qneea 
Hortensc,  by  Mdlle.  Coehelet,who 
was  reader  of  the  Queen  (anil  who 
afterwards  became  Mde.  Parqnin), 
are  worthy  of  atteulion.  They  nw 
written  in  a  light,  uupretendiog.  and 
agreeable  s^le,  and  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Ladvoent,  some  one  or 
two  and  twenty  year*  ago.  Of  the 
youth  of  Hortense,  Mdlle.  Corlielet 
IS  altogether  silent.  The  memoirs 
commence  with  the  memorable  year 
of  1813,  when  Hortense  had  attained 
the  age  of  thirty,  but  jet  was  in  t^ 
full  grace  of  womanhood-  At  this 
period,  and  for  several  years  before, 
she  had  been  separated  from  her 
bnsbaiid.  with  whose  quiet  aud 
simplo  nature  her  ideas  did  not  har- 
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monizc.  On  the  scandals  attached 
to  tlio  name  of  Hortcnse  this  is  not 
the  place  to  dwell.  Wo  may,  how- 
ever, state  in  passing  that  the 
daughter  of  Josephine  as  much  ad- 
mired and  revered  jN^apoleon  as  she 
was  indifferent  to  hor  husband  King 
Louis.  In  fact  Loius  Bonaparte  was 
far  too  simple,  honest,  and  well- 
meaning  a  man  to  please  the  taste 
of  a  young  woman  of  a  wayward 
and  iroward  nature,  assailed  by 
the  adulations  of  Parisian  society. 
While  Louis  was  seeking  to  make 
the  Dutch  happy,  and  to  mitigate 
as  far  as  in  him  lay  the  heavy  yoke 
imposed  on  them  oy  Napoleon,  his 
wife  was  heading  a  French  party, 
and  traversing  in  every  manner  the 
intentions  of  her  husband.  Such  a 
minage  was  not  likely  to  be  a  happy 
one,  and  a  speedy  separation  was 
the  consequence.  Hortense  was 
only  too  glad  to  quit  the  rather  dull 
ana  taciturn  Court  of  Holland,  and 
to  return  to  that  of  Paris,  in  which 
she  had  passed  her  earlier  years.  The 
Emperor  encouraged  her  in  these 
projects,  and  while  he  remained  in 
the  capital  she  no  doubt  formed  one 
of  the  principal  attractions  of  his 
Court.  A  clever  and  accomplished 
musician  she  not  only  composed 
several  popular  airs  and  pieces,  but 
sang  them  with  grace  and  expres- 
sion. From  all  that  we  have  read 
of  Horteuse  in  tliese  memoirs,  and 
from  all  we  have  heard  of  her  from 
those  who  knew  her  intimately,  she 
must  have  been  not  merely  an  in- 
teresting and  accomplished  but  a 
fascinating  person,  however  frail  and 
fitful  in  many  respects.  She  is  de- 
scribed to  us  as  fair  and  golden- 
haired,  with  good  figure  and  grace- 
ful features,  rendered  more  interest- 
ing by  a  tinge  of  melancholy  and 
delicate  health.  Her  salons  were 
the  head-quarters  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  young  men  of 
Paris.  There  might  be  found  the 
Labedoyeres,  the  Loewensteins,  the 
Philippe  do  Segurs,  the  Lavalettes, 
the  De  Broglies,  the  Flahauts,  the 
De  Canouvilies,  the  De  Lascours, 
the  Nesselrodes,  the  Boutikims,  &c. 
Mdlle.  Cochelet  gives  us  a  very  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  state  of  society  in 
the  capital  in  the  year  1813,  1814, 
and  of  the  mode  of  me  in  the  water- 
ing places. 


In  the  summer  of  1813  Hortense 
was  ordered  to  Dieppe  for  the  sea 
baths,  when  the  mode  of  bathing 
was  exactly  the  snme  resorted  to 
fourteen  years  afterwards  by  the 
Duchess  of  Berry.  A  pavilion  waa 
erected  on  the  beach,  wit-n  two  apart- 
ments, in  which  the  ex-Queen  of  Hol- 
land undressed,  clothed  herself  in  a 
long  camlet  gown,  fitting  rather 
closely  to  the  person,  and  was  tiien 
carried  into  the  water  in  the  arms 
of  two  stalwart  sailors.  While  takin ^ 
her  bath  hundreds  of  spectators 
were  on  the  beach  raising  their  opera 
glasses  and  telescopes  to  have  a 
better  view  of  the  unmersion.  In 
the  year  1827  the  Duchess  of  Beiry 
followed  a  similar  course  to  the  let- 
ter, so  that  we  have  little  donbt  that 
the  then  prefect  or  sub-prefect  of 
Dieppe  had  studied  the  precedent 
of  his  predecessor  which  lie  found 
in  the  archives  of  his  office  in 
1813. 

In  the  prosperity  of  the  Bona- 
parte family,  Hortense,  notwith- 
standing the  lightness  of  her  charac- 
ter, exerted  herself  deeply  for  the 
unfortunate  and  persecuted,  and 
thus  won  golden  opinions  from  men 
of  all  parties. 

When  reverses  came  on  the 
Emperor,  the  ex-Queen  of  Holland 
found  friends  and  protectors,  if  not 
admirers,  in  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
in  Prince  Leopold  (now  King  of  the 
Belgians),  and  in  other  high  and 
mighty  personages  whose  names  it 
is  not  necessary  to  mention.  Mdlle. 
Cochelet  gives  us  a  full,  true,  and 
particular  account  of  the  efforts  of 
Alexander  and  of  Nesselrode  to  pro- 
cure for  Hortense  a  dignified  posi- 
tion and  existence,  and  the  means  of 
enjoying  that  socifd  statfon  which  in 
France,  any  more  than  in  England, 
cannot  be  accomplished  without 
monev.  The  assiduities  of  the  Cos- 
sack lEmpcror  savour  of  more  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  preux  che* 
valier,  and  may  be  described  indeed 
as  the  ardent  attentions  and  galan- 
try  of  a  personal  admirer.  Prince 
Leopold,  too,  was  earnest  and  as* 
siduous,  but  not  altogether  so  em^ 
presse  as  the  sovereign  in  whose 
army  he  then  held  a  commission.* 

In  justification  of  Alexander  it 
ought,  however,  to  be  stated  that  he 
always  professed  somewhat  of 


*  The  present  King  of  the  Belgians  was  then  (1814)  in  the  Bnaiaii 
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esteem  for  the  BeanLamoig  family, 
for  the  Empress  Joaephine  and  for 
her  aon  Eugene,  the  Utter  of  whom 
he  had  knotea  long  previoiiB  to  this 
date.  WitJi  Jo»ephuie,  Hort^nse, 
and  Eugene,  we  Icam  from  Mdlle. 
Coekelet,  that  he  spent  many  happy 
daj9  and  evoninge,  not  only  at 
Malmaison,  but  at  the  Clkateau  of 
Navarre,  where  tlie  ex-Em presa 
habituallj  rpaidcd  after  her  divorce. 
Hoi't«nae  and  Alexander  visited  the 
waters  of  Marly  together,  aad  it 
was  on  this  oucasion  that  the  yonng 
Emperor  of  all  the  Bunaias  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  fatal  accident,  from 
the  skirt  of  hia  coat  haviu?  caught 
ia  the  machinery  of  the  celebrated 
■machine  hydraidique  which  cauaed 
the  waters  to  play,  that  had  ho 
ottea  amused  the  sated,  worn  out, 
and  ittamatabl»  (to  use  the  word  of 
Madame  de  Mainlenon)  old  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  Josephine  was  sensible 
of  the  kindness  and  civility  of  Alex- 
ander, and  jjare  him  the  original 
music,  in  Hortenae's  handwriting;, 
of  all  the  airs  which  the  ex-Queen 
had  composed,  and  among  the  rest 
the  air  of  Partant  pour  la  Syrie, 
the  words  uf  which  were  corapoied 
by  Alexandre  do  Laborde.  Tiie  de- 
meanour of  Hortenae  towards  Alex- 
ander was  perfectly  dignified  and 
?  roper,  and  at  the  same  time  rcapect- 
ul.     She   gave   the  Emperor,  who 


the 


a  party  to  any  compiiancea  unworthy 
of  the   name  whii:h  she  bore,  or  of 
the  nation  which  had  ao  elevated  the 
family  to  which  she  belonged. 
In  his  secret  aonl  Aleiander  must 


learn  from  the  Emperor  a  letters  to 
Mdlle.  Cochelel^-it  fact  which  haa 
aince  transpired  through  many  other 
soorces — ol  the  sovereign  contempt 
which,  the  Autocrat  entertained  for 
the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons. 


had  been  an  early  proiiga  of  the 
mother  of  Napoleon  (he  was  her 
reader),  knowing,  through  his  myr- 
midoma,  that  Mdlle.  Cochelet  pos- 
sessed several  Ictten  from  the  Czar, 
in  which  the  Bourbons  wore  con- 
temptoonslv  spoken  of,  caused  them 
to  to  aeizea  in  the  poasession  of  the 
lady  to  whose  safe  custody  Mdlle. 


Coohelet  hod  intrnsted  them.  Tbia 
unworthy  proceudiii^  fhiled  of  the 
effeot  contemplated,  for  MdUe. 
Cochelet  had  safely  carried  out  oi 
France  more  letters  of  the  Czar  tiian 
she  had  leftwithin  the  kingdom,  and 
some  of  these  she  publishes  in  her 


We  have  stated  that  in  the  palmy 
days  of  the  empire  many  roytl- 
ists  owed  not  merely  their  par- 
don hut  their  lives  to  the  interoea- 
aion  of  Hortenae,  among  the  rest 
Polignac  ;  yet  at  the  hands  of  tllis 
royiJiat  party  she  met  with  liarah 
and  unkindly  troatment.  There  ia 
a  EDod  deal  in  the  volumes  aa  to 
Uortonse's  children,  for  whom  the 
moUier  entertained  a  devoted  affec- 
tion. Mention  is  made  of  Looia 
Charles  (now  the  Emperor  Louia 
Napoleon)  as  a  person  of  a  aoft, 
timid, and  reserved character.osoiiB 
shy  and  ailent.  Yet,  saya  Mdlle. 
Cochelet,  hia  mind  is  penetrating 
and  lull  of  Jinette,  and  ho  is  of  sucu. 
senaibility  that  be  fell  ill  of  the 
jaundice  when  hia  elder  brother  led. 
Bating  the^newe,  this  dear  and  in- 
terestuiK  boy  must  have  greatly 
changed  since  October,  1815,  when 
he  was  seven  and  a  half  years  old. 
That  he  had,  even  at  an.  early  age, 
an  admimtiott  for  autocracy,  or  the 
great  profeosor  of  autocracy,  appean 
from  this — that  he  gave  to  tlie  Em- 
peror Alaionder  a  ring  which  waa 
presented     to     him     by    his     own 

It  ia  imposaihle  for  any  who  haa 
observed  tJie  career  of  X^eopold  of 
Belguim  as  a  king  to  have  any 
other  idea  than  that  this  prinoe  la 
n  man  of  consummate  address,  taot, 
and  wisdom.  But,  from  the  me- 
moirs of  Mdlle.  Cochelet,  it  appears 
that,  OS  a  good-natured  young  prince, 
he  exhibited,  in  1815,  the  aense, 
tact,  and  feeling  which,  have  aince 
distinguished  him  in  so  eminent 
a  degree.  That  he  was  lliorougblj 
ban  eii/iaU,  as  well  as  a  sensible  man, 
eppetu^  fromthist  that  when  he  waa 
about  to  marry  our  Princess  Char- 
ioLte,  MdUe.  Cochelet  wrote  bint  a 
congratulatory  letter,  reminding 
him,  en  badinant,  that  though  he 
was  a  prince,  about  to  become  the 
son-in-law  of  a  mighty  monarch,  ho 
had  yet,  as  a  soldier  o(  the  Coahtion, 
made  war  on  the  aweetmeata  of 
Madame  Harville,  in  Champagne, 
and  eaten,  when  qaarteied  la  her 
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house,  a  pot  of  comJitureSy  which  ho 
found  in  his  bed  or  sitting-room. 

Prince  Leopold  himself  had  told 
the  story  to  Mdlle.  Cochelet,  as  an 
innocent  truth,  en  badinanf.  It 
8i)eaks  much  for  his  character,  and 
for  Mdlle.  Cochelet's  appreciation 
of  it,  that  he  took  her  rallying  in 
good  part  at  a  time  that  he  was 
about  to  become  the  son-in-law  of 
the  Prince  Begent  of  England. 

Mdlle.  Cochelet  continued  to  re- 
side with  Hortense  during  her  se- 
jour  at  Constance,  and,  indeed,  till 
she  retired  to  Amenberg;  and  it 
was  at  this  period  she  occupied  her- 
self in  preparing  her  memoirs  for 
the  press.  "When  the  ex-Queen 
purchased  the  chateau  at  Amenberg, 
Mdlle.  Cochelet,  who  had  become 
Madame  Charles  Pasquin,  also  pur- 
chased a  pied  a  terre  near  to  it, 
called  the  Cb&teau  of  Sandegj. 
There,  or  at  Wolferg,  she  continued 
to  reside  till  1835,  when  she  expired, 
after  a  long  and  lingering  illness, 
leaving  her  memoirs  unfinished  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  volume.  Ilor- 
tense  did  not  long  survive  her.  She 
died  at  Virey,  on  the  5th  October, 
1837,  at  the  house  of  the  Duchess 
of  Kagusa,  in  the  54th  year  of  her 
age.  Mdlle.  Cochelet  knew  the  ex- 
Queen  well,  for  she  had  lived  the 
greater  portion  of  her  life  in  Hor- 
tense's  society.  They  had  been 
brought  up  together  at  the  famous 
establishment  of  Madame  Campan, 
at  St.  Germain,  a  lady  who  had 
educated  some  of  the  iirst  women 
in  France,  and  who  commenced  life 
as  led  rice  dc  Mesdamesjilles  du  Hoi, 
At  this  establishment  Bonaparte, 
when  First  Consul,  placed  his 
vounfftr  sister,  Caroline,  afterwards 
Qiioen  of  Naples,  and  his  adopted 
daughter,  Stephanie,  aftenvards 
Grand  Duchess  of  Baden.  We  learn 
from  Mdlle.  Cochelet's  memoirs 
that  ITortense  left  memoirs  of  her- 
self; hut  these  have  not  as  yet  seen 
the  light ;  and  in  tlieir  absence  we 
have  no  such  authentic  details  as  are 
given  us  in  the  volumes  of  which  we 
have  been  speaking  at  some  length. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  any 
one  thoroughly  to  understand  mili- 
tary, political,  commercial,  or  finan- 
cial life  in  France  during  the  last 
sixty  ycar8,without  running  through 
the  memoirs  of  the  celebrated  specu- 


lator, contractor,  and  financier,  G.  J. 
Ouvrard.      This    work     wu    first 
published,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
at  Brussels,  by  Le  Charlier,  some- 
where about  1825,  and  immediately 
after  reproduced  at  Paris  hj  Mou- 
tardier.    It  contains  the  history  of 
the  author,  his  rise,  his  progress, 
and  his  speculations  at  full  length ; 
and  this  is  in  some  considerable 
manner  the  history  of  the  time  in 
which  he  lived.    CKivrard  was  bom 
at  Clisson,  in  1770.    At  the  age  of 
seventeen   he  was    placed   by  his 
father  in   a   commercial  house  at 
Nantes.     While  yet  in  his  teens, 
he  netted  for  his  sire,  by  a  happy 
speculation  in  paper,  300,000  francs, 
and  was  quite  as  fortunate  in  operat- 
ing for  himself  in  colonial  produce. 
Denounced  as  a  forestaller  and  aeca^ 
pareur  by  the  Bevolutionary  Com- 
mittee, he  might  have  been  one  of 
the  victims  of  the  nayades  at  Nantes 
had  he  not  found  refuge   on  the 
staff  of  the  army  of  Vendde.     Sent 
to  Paris  by  General  Canclaax  with 
the  colours  taken  from  the  insur- 
gents, he  made  friends  with  some 
officials  in  hi^h  authority.      Soon 
afler,  he  married  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  merchant  at  Nantes.     His  own 
capital  and  the  fortune  of  the  lady 
enabled  him  to  enter  into  financial 
speculations,  and  to  move  in  society 
which  could  forward  his  projects. 
In  1797,  he  became  intimate  with 
Barras,  and  through  his  instrumen- 
tality,   was    a  contractor    for   the 
navy.  In  this  contract,  which  lasted 
for  three  years,  he  is  said  to  have 
made    fifteen   millions    of    francs. 
Ouvrard  gives  a  lively  account  of 
Barras — of  his  luxurious  and  lordly 
mode  of  hfe,  and  nonchalant  msn- 
ner.    He  tells  us,  that  in  one  of  his 
first  prosperous  speculations  Cam- 
baceres  filled  in  his  counting-house 
the  modest  function,  chtfdu  comten- 
iieitx — a  position  we   can  scarcely 
define  to  an   Enghsh  commercial 
man,  either  by  a  literal  or  a  liberal 
translation.    He  also  mentions,  and 
we  dare  say  truly  enough,  that  Her- 
nadotte,   subsequently   Marshal   of 
France,  Prince  of  Ponte  Cenro,-and 
ultimately  King  of  Sweden,  wss  en- 
abled, by  borrowing  the    sum   of 
50,(XX)  francs  from  him,  to  many 
Mdlle.  Clary,  the  sister  of  Madame 
Joseph  Bonaparte.  About  this  period 
Ouvrard  first   became    acquainted 
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with  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  had 
the  opportunity  of  rendering  the 
general  a  signal  serrice  in  advancing 
ten  miLions  of  franca  for  the  E^p- 
tian  expedition.  After  the  18  Bru- 
maire,  it  would  appear,  however, 
that  Ouvrard  looked  more  coldly 
on  the  general.  Be  this,  however, 
as  it  may,  we  find  from  his  memoirs, 
that  he  or  his  partners,  Desprez  de 
Seguin  and  De  Vanderberg,  were 
mixed  up  in  almost  all  the  army 
and  navy  contracts,  from  1798  to 
1814.  The  most  circumstantial  de- 
tails are  given  of  the  negotiations 
for  these  contracts,  and  of  the 
squabbles  often  subsequently  arising 
touching  the  conditions  and  pay- 
ment. 

Nor  was  it  only  with  France  and 
the  Emperor  that  Ouvrard  had 
transactions,  squabbles,  and  suits. 
He  had  large  transactions  with 
tlio  Government  of  Spain,  and 
other  foreign  Governments,  which 
were  not  always  fortunate,  profit- 
able, or  uncontested.  In  the  latter 
portion  of  the  Empire,  !Xapoleon 
openly  broke  with  his  munitionnaire 
ghUral^  and  cast  him  into  the  dun- 
geon of  Vincennes,  whence  he  was 
subsequently  removed  to  St.  Pelagie. 
The  events  of  1814  restored  him  to 
liberty. 

During  the  hundred  days  Ouvrard 
had  thoughts  of  quitting  Paris  ;  but 
the  Emperor  bade  him  remain;  and 
a  few  days  afterwards,  Ouvrard 
procured  the  man  of  destiny  fifty 
millions  of  francs,  the  produce  of  a 
^^Q  per  cent,  loan,  negotiated  at 
different  Exchanges.  When  he  was 
starting  for  Waterloo,  feeling  that 
money  is  the  sinew  of  war,  the  Em- 
peror commanded  the  attendance  of 
Ouvrard ;  and  the  financier  had  an 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  great 
battle  in  the  midst  of  the  staff. 

After  his  defeat,  Napoleon,  de- 
termined on  retiring  to  America, 
was  desirous  of  negotiating  a  loan 
of  fourteen  millions  of  francs  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  with  all  his  skill, 
Ouvrard  was  unable  to  accompUsh 
this  financial  feat. 

In  1823,  when  the  Restoration 
resolved  to  *  flesh  its  maiden  sword* 
in  Spain,  Ouvrard  undertook  the 
victualling  of  the  army.  But  he 
was  no  better  treated  by  the  Eestora- 


tion  than  by  Bonaparte;  and,  as  mis- 
fortunes never  come  alone,  he  was 
arrested,  soon  aft^r  the  affair  of  the 
Trocadero,byhis  ex-partner,  Seguin, 
for  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  francs. 
After  remaining  five  years  in  the 
Conciergerie,  Ouvrard  left  it  at  the 
period  of  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
without  having  paid  Seguin  a  sou 
of  capital  or  interest.  Subsequently 
to  1830,  he  became  the  financier  of 
Don  Carlos  and  Don  Miguel.  But 
the  most  fortunate  of  money-lenders 
could  render  little  service  to  princes 
who  wished  to  govern,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
after  the  fashion  ofthe  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth. 

In  1832,  1833.  and  a  portion  of 
1834,  Ouvrard  lived  in  Langham- 

?lace,  London.  But  he  returned  to 
^aris,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in 
the  early  portion  of  1834,  and  died 
iu  that  city  shortly  before  the  Re- 
volution of  1848. 

At  one  time,  he  was  a  man  of  im- 
mense wealth  in  money,  and  of  con- 
siderable landed  property,  possessing 
the  estates  of  Raincy,  of  Marly,  of 
Lucienne,  and  the  celebrated  vine- 
yard of  Clos  Vougeot,  in  Burgundy. 
In  the  days  of  his  prosperity  his 
daughter  was  affianced  to  a  Mont- 
morency, who  died  unexpectedly. 
The  young  lady  subsequently 
married  the  Count  de  Rochechouart, 
a  nephew  of  the  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
and  who  was  named  by  a  royal  or- 
dinance in  succession  to  the  name 
and  title  of  his  uncle. 

Ouvrard  had  immense  losses,  and 
possibly  died  comparatively  poor. 
I3ut  this  circumstance  does  not  de- 
tract from  the  interest  of  his  me- 
moirs, or  render  them  a  less  faithful 
portraiture  ofthe  ups  and  downs  of 
French  financial  and  commercial 
life  from  1797  to  the  period  of  their 
publication.  The  volumes  have 
gone  through  many  editions,  both 
in  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  should 
be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  know 
French  society  under  the  Consulate 
and  the  Empire,  and  even  during 
the  Restoration. 

Having  already  exceeded  the 
space  allotted  to  us  we  must  post- 
pone a  notice  of  other  Bonapartean 
memoirs  to  some  future  Number. 
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UNCLE    PETEE. 


*  T  WAS  saying,  sir,  that  I  had 
J-  passed  the  day  at  Elsmore.' 
•  xe3,  I  heard  you,  and  if  any- 
thing could  add  to  the  pain  which 
your  continual  visits  there  give  me, 
Charles,  it  would  be  the  necessity 
that  we  should  talk  about  them  to- 
gether.' 

A  long  silence  succeeded;  Mr. 
Peter  Merton  looked  into  the  fire 
with  contracted  brows,  his  nephew's 
cheek  flushed  for  a  moment;  he 
moved  nervously  and  uneasily  upon 
his  chair ;  and  eventually  subsided 
into  the  same  occupation  which  en- 
grossed his  uncle. 

It  was  a  small  room  in  a  very 
large  house  in  which  they  sat ;  the 
evening  was  chilly  and  damp  though 
it  was  yet  but  August,  and  the  blaz- 
ing fire  upon  the  hearth,  and  the 
bright  decanters  upon  the  table, 
were  the  only  genial-looking  objects 
in  the  apartment ;  the  chairs  (there 
were  but  three  of  them)  looked 
uneasy  enough ;  the  walls,  covered 
with  a  faded  paper,  were  bare  and 
unadorned  ;  tlicTC  was  scarcely  any 
carpet,  and  very  little  furniture  in 
the  room.  A  large  old-fashioned 
clock  ticked  with  a  loud  and  mono- 
tonous sound  in  the  comer,  filling 
lip  but  not  relieving  the  pause  in  the 
conversation. 

*  I  saw  vou  speaking  to  Thomp- 
son at  the  lodne  to-day  ;  what  docs 
lie  say  about  the  birds  this  season  ?' 
said  the  elder  of  the  two  gentlemen 
at  len^tli,  with  a  kindly  voice,  as  if 
he  wished  the  die^course  to  flow 
easiU'  into  its  ordinary  channels. 

^'ow,  there  is  nothing  more 
troublesome  and  disconcerting  when 
you  have  something  on  your  mind 
which  must  be  spoiten,  and  have 
determined  to  speak  it,  and  brou{»ht 
round  the  converhation  to  the  point 
at  which  it  might  naturally  be 
spoken,  than  for  y<.>ur  comi)auion  to 
decline  all  communication  upon  the 
one  to  you  al)?orbing  sul)ject,  and 
to  diverye  into  the  commonplace  in- 
terests of  daily  lite. 

Captain  Merton  was  precisely  in 
this  uncomforlable  and  perplexing 
position ;  his  task  was  made  the 
more  ditiicult  undoubtedly  from  the 
way  in  which  his  last  observation 
had  been  received,  but  it  must  be 


performed  notwithstimdiiig,  and  no 
amount  of  delay  would  make  it 
much  easier  than  it  was  that  mo- 
ment. 

'  I  don't  know  anythin^s:  about  the 
game,'  he  renhed  therefore,  '  it  was 
about  Bometning  else,  dear  uncle, 
I  wished  to  speak  to  you.'  He 
paused,  and  liis  voice  faltered 
slightly,  and  his  colour  came,  though 
his  brow  grew  fixed  and  determined 
as  he  went  on, — '  It  was  about  Els- 
more.* 

His  uncle's  face  darkened  Tisiblj 
again,  but  he  did  not  speak. 

'  It  was  about  Elsmore,  sir,'  the 
young  man  proceeded. '  that  I  wished 
to  speak  to  you,  and  about  one  of 
its  inhabitants ;  had  I  seen  one  sha- 
dow of  reason  for  the  unaccount- 
able prejudice  which  you  entertain 
against  the  family,  I  could  never 
have  continued  an  intimacy  with  it, 
which,  as  you  know,  was  commenced 
involuntarily;  on  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, each  succeeding  day  has  shown 
me  in  it  some  fresh  trait  of  simplicity 
and  goodness,  and  such  true  nobility 
as  had  you,  dear  uncle,  accepted 
Lord  Elsmore's  overtures  to  your 
acquaintance,  you  would  long  sinre 
yournelf  have  oeen  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge.* 

'  To  what  is  all  this  long  preamble 
leading,  Charles;  has  3'our  younf 
friend,  LordBertrand,  condescended 
to  borrow  a  cool  hundred  or  two, 
and  cannot  you  transact  the  business 
without  your  rich  imcle's  interven- 
tion,' said  the  old  man,  with  a  bitter 
smile,  '  for  this,'  he  added,  '  is  the 
common  end  and  object  of  such  in- 
timacies as  yours  and  his,  tiie  son  of 
a  London  merchant  with  the  son  of 
an  English  earl.' 

'  Aly  mother's  family  was  as  noble 
as  his  own,'  exclaimed  the  young 
man. 

Uncle  Peter  trembled  and  turned 
pale,  and  grasped  rigidly  tho  anns 
of  his  cushionless  cmur.  Captain 
Merton  saw  at  once  the  impropriety 
of  such  exclamation  addressed  to 
his  paternal  uncle;  but  it  was  no 
moment  for  apologies,  his  tale  must 
be  told,  and  it  was  not  even,  as  he 
had  hoped  it  would  have  been, 
guessed  in  part  ere  he  told  it. 
'  It  was  not  about  Lord  Bertxand 
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that  I  wished  to  speak/  he  con- 
tinued, '  but  about  his  sister,  Lady 
Helena.' 

He  paused.  His  uncle  might 
Burehr  now  have  relieved  him  from 
any  mrther  disclosures ;  there  is  but 
one  cause  which  commonly  induces 
a  youn^  man  like  Captain  Merton 
to  speak  thus  formally  to  an  elderly 
uncle  and  his  guardian,  about  a 
young^  lady  of  his  acquaintance ;  but 
Uncle  Peter  sat  pale  and  motion- 
less; nothing  could  be  more  dis- 
coura<ring  thaji  that  grim  expression 
which  came  over  and  settled  upon 
his  countenance,  from  which  even 
the  red  pjleam  of  the  firelight  which 
fell  upon  it  could  not  remove  its 
present  white  unusual  hue. 

*  About  Lady  Helena,  for  whose 
hand  I  wish  to  make  proposals  to 
Lord  Elsmore,  but  before  I  do  so, 
wish  for  your  advice  and  approval 
of  the  step.' 

*  Advice  and  approval !  Me  ad- 
vise you  to  marry,  or  approve  of 
your  marrying  any  Lady  Helena  in 
the  laud,'  broke  out  the  old  man  at 
loufi^th  ;  *  no,  Charles ;  come  to  me, 
and  tell  me  you  wish  to  marry  the 
daugliter  of  my  gamekeeper,  my 
bailiff,  the  poorest  cottager  on  my 
estates,  anything  but  a  daughter  of 
that  proud  false  class  to  which  Lady 
Helena  belongs.  But  no,*  he  con- 
tinued, after  an  interval,  during 
which  he  had  risen  from  his  chair, 
and  paced  the  room  in  an  agitated 
manner;  *no,  no,  all  this  excite- 
ment is  unnecessary;  make  your 
proposals,  my  boy,  and  see  if  your 
iii^j^li  friends  ^-ill  listen  to  them  when 
you  tell  them  that  by  making  them 
you  forfeit  the  countenance  of  your 
rich  uncle,  and  lose  all  hope  of  be- 
coming his  heir.' 

*  I  will  tell  them  so,'  exclaimed 
the  young  man,  *  and  by  their  re- 
ceiving such  proposals  shall  they  be 
judged.* 

Ho  stood  up  as  he  spoke  in  the 
grace  of  his  tall  firm  figure,  his  head 
thrown  back,  a  deep  settled  resolu- 
tion stamped  upon  every  line  of  his 
handsome,  high-bred  features ;  but 
a  gentleness  stole  over  them  as  he 
gazed  upon  the  aged  trembling  figure 
that  confronted  him;  there  came 
back  such  memories  of  ancient  kind- 
ness, and  anxious  tender  care  for 
him  since  his  childhood;  there 
passed  before  him  the  vision  of  such 


a  dreary  desolate  old  a^fa  for  himself 
should  the  consummation  which  the 
old  man  threatened  really  take  place, 
that  he  could  make  but  one  efibrt 
to  induce  him  to  relent. 

'  Uncle,'  he  said,  '  you  know  lae, 
and  you  know  that  I  have  not,  that 
I  never  had  one  mercenary  thooght 
about  your  wealth ;  you  know  wat 
my  fault  is  to  look  forward  too  litde 
in  such  matters  rather  than  too 
much,  and  therefore  I  dare  beg  you 
to  reconsider  the  words  which  you 
have  uttered ;  it  was  idle  I  know  to 
ask  your  advice  and  approval  when 
my  own  determination  was  already 
made.  I  felt  that  it  would  be  thus, 
or  I  should  have  consulted  you  be- 
fore, as  now  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  draw  back.' 

*  Impossible  to  draw  back !  You 
have  not  surely  proposed,  sir,  and 
been  accepted  on  the  strength  of 
expectations  which  you  have  no  right 
to  entertain.* 

*  I  have  said  no  word  to  Lord 
Elsmore,  but  I  have  said  to  his 
daughter  that  which  a  man  cannot 
unsay.  Oh,  uncle,  could  you  but 
see  her,  so  good,  so  gentle,  so  beau- 
tiful, so  true  ;  go  to  the  cottages  on 
their  estates,  and  see  if  she  is  that 
which  you  conceive  the  women  of 
her  class  to  be.' 

.  The  old  man  walked  slowly  to  an 
old  bureau,  which  stood  between  the 
two  windows  of  the  room ;  he  un- 
locked it,  extracted  from  it  a  large 
flat  case  of  purple  morocco;  he 
touched  a  spring,  the  lid  flew  open ; 
he  did  not  glance  at  what  it  con- 
tained himself,  but  ofiered  it  at 
arm's  length  to  his  nephew. 

'  Is  she  as  beautiful  as  thatP'  he 
said. 

Captain  Merton  received  the  case : 
there  was  within  it  the  miniature  of 
a  most  lovely  woman.  It  was  a  full 
length  figure  of  exquisite  propor- 
tions ;  t  he  dress  was  of  dark  velvet, 
on  which  sparkled  diamonds,  which 
were  seen  too  in  the  rich  masses  of 
her  deep  brown  hair ;  a  young  child 
played  at  her  feet,  but  seemed  out 
of  keeping  with  the  principal  figure, 
whose  excess  of  beauty,  eastern, 
regal,  and  voluptuous,  suggested  no 
one  association  of  the  calm  joy  of  do- 
mestic afiections  and  maternal  love; 
the  lady'seye  glancednot  downwards 
on  the  tiny  figure  beside  her,  but 
fuU  upon  you,  with  a  certain  tremu- 
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Ions  passion  which  the  painter  had 
well  depicted  in  its  dark  depths. 

Charles  Merton  ^azed  upon  it, 
fascinated  as  he  f^azed  ;  was  it  a  real 
or  a  fancied  reminiscence  which 
seemed  to  associate  that  proud  brow 
and  glowing  cheek  with  some  faint 
far  ou  distance  in  his  own  life  ? 

*  Wlio  is  she  ?'  he  asked  at  length, 
'  tell  me,  uncle,  who  is  this  ?* 

*I  will  tell  you  what,  and  then 
tell  you  who.  She,  too,  was  an 
earl's  daughter — the  daughter  of  a 
poor,  proud,  English  nobleman;  she 
married  a  rich  commoner,  one  sprung 
from  the  people ;  she  married  him 
for  his  fortune — it  was  princely ; 
she  spent  it,  or  most  of  it,  and  then 
left  him,  choosing  for  the  partner  of 
her  guilt  one  of  that  class  of  *  true 
nobility,'  as  you  called  it,  from  which 
she  had  condescended  to  descend. 
It  was  vour  mother,  Charles.  Go 
to  TiOrdTElsmore  now  with  your  pro- 
posal, but  beware  of  the  misery  and 
the  sorrow  which  spring  from  such 
missortod  marriages.' 

Captain  Merton  gazed  still  upon 
the  picture. 

'  Where  is  she  now  ?*  he  asked, 
faintly,  at  length. 

*  She  is  dead,'  replied  his  uncle, 
briefly. 

The  young  man  still  kept  his  eyes 
fastened  on  that  lovely  face ;"  it 
seemed,  as  he  looked,  that  the 
brightness  faded  from  the  tints,  that 
the  face  grew  pale  and  sorrowful, 
and  the  eyes  dim ;  his  own  indeed 
were  wet  with  tears.  It  was  a  his- 
tory for  whi(rh  ho  was  already  in 
some  degree  prepared  by  the  half 
hints  and  half  concealments  with 
which  all  mention  of  his  mother's 
name  had  been  always  surrounded. 

There  came  back  fully  now  the 
memory  of  that  face;  it  was  the 
same  which  once,  long  years  ago, 
had  bent  over  his  little  bed,  and 
when  he  raised  his  own  to  meet  it, 
had  left  a  tear  instead  of  a  kiss  upon 
his  infant  eheek. 

When  Captain  l^Ierton  found  him- 
self in  his  own  apartment  that  night, 
he  contemplated  his  position  should 
his  uncle  persist  in  his  lately  avowed 
intentions;  but  the  contemplation 
made  no  ditlerence  in  the  decision 
which  he  had  already  come  to.  Ho 
would  make  proposals  on  the  day 
following  to  Ix)rd  Elsmore  for  his 
daughter's  hand ;  he  hod  nearly  two 


thousand  a  ^ car  of  his  own,  the  in- 
come resulting  from  the  remains 
of  liis  father's  once  enormoiu  for- 
tune, carefully  nursed  during  hia 
minority,  which  had  but  late^  ex- 
pired, by  the  careful  hand  ot  his 
uncle  ;  he  had  his  commission,  too, 
and  he  thought  still  that  Lord  Els- 
more would  not  be  unfavourable  to 
his  suit;  as  for  Lady  Helena,  he 
never  dreamed  for  one  moment  that 
any  change  of  worldly  prospect 
would  alter  the  feeling  which  she 
had  oTvned  herself  as  entertaining 
towards  him,  when  he  parted  from 
her  the  preceding  day  upon  the  ter- 
races of  Elsmore.  The  room  in 
which  the  young  man  indulged  in 
such  reflections  was  vast  and  well 
lighted,  and  furnished  with  all  the 
appliances  of  modem  luxury,  amidst 
which  his  valet  moved  noiselessly 
as  he  made  such  arrangcmenta  as 
were  necessary  before  leaving  his 
master  for  the  night. 

But  there  was  another  chamber, 
rude,  scarcely  furnished  at  all,  in  a 
corner  of  that  vast  mansion,  into 
which  the  gilded  visions  entered  not 
which  soon  filled  the  brain  of  the 
young  man.  Dark  shadows  hung 
over  the  spirit  of  Peter  Merton  that 
night,  shadows  which  never  had  been 
quit«  absent  from  his  life,  but  which 
came  to  him  now  deepened  and  in- 
tensifled  as  they  had  not  been  for 

J  rears.  The  words  which  his  nephew 
lad  uttered  had  seemed  to  shut  out 
all  light  from  that  future  to  which 
he  had  seldom  been  prone  to  look 
for  any  very  great  accession  of  en- 

i'oyment.  And  the  past  rose  before 
dm ;  scenes  never  forgotten,  mor- 
bidly brooded  over  in  his  solitary 
life,  once  more  were  spread  befoK 
his  eye.  Charles  Merton  had  been 
his  only  brother,  and  ho  had  loved 
him  with  more  than  fraternal  aflec- 
tion — an  aflection  the  almost  passion 
of  which  manhood  and  succeeding 
years  had  onlv  deepened ;  it  had 
withstood  the  jeering  remarks  of  his 
fellow-schoolboys  (no  liglit  test)  in 
early  days,  and  in  later  ones,  the 
hard,  cold,  separating  influences  of 
that  business  life  in  which  many  of 
his  own  succeeding  years  had  passed. 
When  Charles  Merton  mamed  the 
high-born  and  beautiful  Lady 
Augusta  Trevor  there  came  in* 
deed  a  break  in  the  intercourse 
which  had  subsisted  between  the 
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brothers,  but  in  the  breast  of  one  of 
them  &t  all  ercuta  tlie  old  feeling 
was  Dever  eradicated  or  diininielieJ! 
Surrotinded  by  a  gay  and  dissipated 
circle  of  tbe  then  fashionnble  soriely 
of  tbe  day,  Ladv  Aupfuata  db- 
couraged  indeed  the  frequent  Tisits 
of  Mr.  Peter  Mertou  as  fitr  a«  lay 
in  her  power,  and  her  husband,  weak 
in  character,  aud  acting  entirely 
under  her  influence,  made  no  effort 
to  draw  his  brother  into  a  phase  of 
aocietj  which  he  saw  plainly  was  re- 
pugnant to  his  tastes  and  unconge- 
nial to  his  habits.  There,  however, 
in  the  drawing-room  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  during  his  brief  visits,  had 
Peler  Merton  imbibed  those  pre- 
judices against  the  class  to  which 
Ladv  Auj^stft  belonged,  froni 
oonauet  which  might  weU  have  jus- 
tified bini  in  disapproving  of  certain 
individuals  who  compased  it.  He 
had  seen  his  brother  laughed  at  be- 
hiad  his  back,  and  himself  to  his 
face,  by  individuals  inferior  to  them 
both  in  everything  but  the  mere  ac- 
cident of  birth.  All  this  might 
have  been  foreotten,  but  the  events 
which  succeeded.  Lady  Augusta's 
reckless  eitravsgaoce,  her  flight 
with  Lord  Marchdole,  his  brother's 
blighted  hfe,  which  was  not  pro- 
traotcd  long  after  the  ocinirrence, 
the  bitter  sense  of  bis  own  errors 
which  had  led  to  so  dreadAd  a  re- 
sult that  haunted  Charles  Merton 
at  the  last,  his  almost  dying  request 
that  his  sou  might,  if  possible,  be 
spared  such  a  career  as  his  own,  had 
o()nfii'med  every  prejudice  in  his 
mind,  and  made  him  uetermine  that 
the  young  child  left  to  his  charge 
should  be  shielded  from  all  contact 
with  that  class  of  society  which  had 
wrought  his  family  such  grievous 
wrong  nnd  misery.  He  kept  aloof 
from  all  the  noble  families  in  bis 
neighbourhood,  and  brought  up  the 
boy  in  the  strictest  seclusion — a  se- 
clusion which  wns  made  vain  and 
useless,  however,  by  the  srdent  and 
unceasing  wish  conceived  in  early 
boyhood,  and  confirmed  bv  advanc- 
ing years  in  the  young  Charles  for 
a  military  bfe.  In  vain  bad  his 
uncle  attempted  to  dissuade ;  a  life 
of  idlfeneas  was  diataateful  to  him, 
and  no  other  profession  but  that  of 
arms  tolerable.  At  last  a  sort  of 
compromise  was  efl*Gcti>d;  his  name 
was  put  down  for  a  commission,  but 
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he  consented  meanwhile  to  go  to 
college,  his  unele   hoping  that  the 

new  associations  of  the  place  would 
succeed  in  diverting  him  from  his 
boyish  purpose.  But  it  was  not  so; 
hepassedoreditablythroughOdbrd  < 
indeed,  took  his  degree  there,  sjkd  ' 
then  olairoed  the  fulfilment  oF  hi* 
uncle's  promise ;  that  if  his  deaice  ! 
atler  that  continued  unchanged  it  ', 
abould  be  gratified. 

A  commission  was  without  difficn]^ 
procured,  and  all  the  care  with  which  \ 
his  uncle  had  kept  himself  and  tha  ' 
boy  secluded  from  the  neighbouriiLg 
nobility  of  the  county  was  mado 
futile  by  the  circumstance  of  Lord 
Bcrtrand,  the  eldest  sou  of  Lord 
Elsmore,  being  in  the  same  regiment 
with  Charles  Merton,  oncf  soon 
becoming  his  most  intimate  Mend. 

All  this  the  old  man  reviewed  in 
his  rude  and  lonesome  chamber,  and 
he  too  came  to  his  determination — 
that  should  this  marriage  which  was 
in  his  nephew's  thought  take  place, 
it  should  close  all  interest  or  mter- 
fcrence  on  bis  part  in  his  concerns. 

Captain  Merton  was  seldom  down 
in  time  for  his  uncle's  early  break- 
fast, which  was  invariably  succeeded 
by  a  walk  across  the  park,  where 
the  old  man  might  be  seen  in  the 
early  morning  treading  the  short 
grass  in  his  stout  shoes,  and  dealing 
destructiou  to  the  thistles,  if  any 
such  could  be  found,  with  '  the  spnd,' 
which  he  invariably  carried — tLa 
only  formidable  implement  he  had 
been  ever  known  to  wield. 

Uncle  Peter  was  not  a  man  to  be 
put  ontof  the  mechanical  exactitude 
of  his  life  by  a  sleepless  night  and 
an  unforeseen  emotion ;  he  took  hia 
usual  walk,  therefore, on  the  morning 
following  the  conversation  we  have 
related,  coufirming  himself,  with  each 
stop  he  took,  in  die  decision  at  which 
he  had  arrived.  As  he  approached 
the  house  on  his  return  he  saw  Cap- 
tain Merton's  dog  cart  and  servant 
at  the  door,  and  entering  the  hall 
found  his  nephew  puUing  on  hia 
gloves  preparatory  to  issuing  forth 
from  the  house. 

'  Good  morning,  uncle.' 

'  Good  morning,  Charles.  May  I 
ask  where  you  are  going  so  early?' 

'  To  Lord  Elsmore's,  sir ;  I  wish 
to  find  him  at  home ;  and  am  moat 
oertain  to  do  so  bj  going  at  Hat 
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*  Can  you  let  mo  say  one  word 
with  you  before  you  p^or* 

'  As  many  as  you  please,  sir ;  but 
I  fear  they  will  not  alter  my  pur- 
pose.* 

They  walked  together  into  the 
room  m  which  they  had  sat  the  pre- 
ceding evening ;  both  were  perfectly 
calm  with  the  calmness  of  a  settled 
determination  which  the  words  of 
neither  should  alter. 

'  Charles,*  said  the  old  man,  '  you 
will  tell  Lord  Elsmoro  simply  and 
truthfully  what  your  own  fortune  is, 
I  am  sure ;  and  you  will  tell  him  that 
after  taking  this  step  you  have 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  me;  but  you 
are  bound  to  tell  him  more,  I  tmnk 
— the  nature  of  the  last  engagements 
which  I  satisfied  for  you  before 
attaining  your  majority.* 

The  young  man's  brow  grew 
cnmson. 

'I  shall  say,  sir,  all  that  is  ne- 
cessary for  a  man  of  honour  to  tell 
him  who  aspires  to  his  daughter's 
hand — ^no  less,  no  more.* 

They  parted ;  the  light  wheels  of 
tbe  young  man's  carriage  glided 
swifUy  over  the  smooth  road  that 
led  towards  Elsmore,  but  his  heart 
yet  more  swiftly  traversed  the  dis- 
tance, and  had  acted  and  reacted 
the  interview  which  awaited  liim 
long  ere  he  arrived  at  the  gates  of 
the  old  mansion. 

And  the  old  man — he  sat  all  the 
momins  long  in  that  small,  bare 
study,  bowing  beneath  the  burthen 
of  that  desolate  existence  which 
henceforth  he  felt  awaited  him  to 
his  grave.  Did  his  purpose  falter  ? 
No,  it  gained  strength  oy  the  very 
misery  which  he  foresaw  would  at- 
tend its  execution. 

Lord  Elsmore  received  the  young 
man  kindly,  and  his  suit  not  un- 
favourably. He  had,  indeed,  per- 
ceived for  some  time  the  aficction 
which  had  grown  up  between  Charles 
Merton  and  Lady  Helena;  and 
had  he  felt  that  their  union  was 
undesirable,  or  impossible,  he  would 
have  long  ere  this  put  an  end  to 
their  intimacy.  The  change  in  the 
young  man's  prospects  was  related 
to  him.  Lord  Elsmore  looked  grave, 
for  he  was  not  a  rich  man,  and 
having  a  large  family,  could  give 

'le  to  his  daughters ;  but  it  was 

>  e,  he  felt,  to  commence  an 
/Dition  to  what,  if  opposed  at  all. 


should  have  been  opposed  long  since  ; 
and  his  consent  was  finally  obtained. 
Captain  Merton,  it  was  arranged, 
should  still  continue  in  the  army, 
exchanging  only  into  the  honsehold 
troops  to  avoid  the  chance  of  forei^ 
service.  And  did  he  nuike  the  dis- 
closure to  Lord  Elsmore  that  his 
uncle  had  so  seriously  urged  him  to 
make  P  No ;  ho  thought  it  uselcaa 
and  unnecessary.  He  thought,  aa 
he  drove  along  through  the  clear 
air,  that  it  was  as  superfluoos  aa  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  confess  to 
Lord  Elsmore  every  foible  of  his 
boyhood,  from  which  he  felt  that  he 
had  now  emerged  and  emancipated 
himself  for  ever.  Had  he  known 
how  deep  a  shade  the  offences  of 
the  past  throw  over  the  present, 
he  might  not  liave  felt  so  light  and 
careless  as  he  did;  or  had  he  re- 
flected how  entirely  the  circum- 
stances of  temptation  amongst  which 
he  had  before  fallen  had  been  re- 
moved from  his  path,  he  might  have 
doubted  whether  he  were  himself  so 
changed  that,  should  he  again  be 
placed  amidst  such,  he  might  not 
fall  again  nrecisely  as  before.  But 
he  felt  ana  reflected  not  thus  that 
day  :  the  present  was  enough.  He 
had  no  regret  for  the  past — ^no  mis- 
giving for  the  future.  The  hours 
new  on  rapidly  and  unmarked,  as  he 
sat  by  the  side  of  his  betrothed  in 
stately  saloons  of  Elsmore,  or  roamed 
with  Lady  Helena  through  the  park 
and  woods,  which  had  not  jet  lost 
one  tint  of  their  summer  beauty. 

And  she,  with  her  quiet  grace  and 
beauty,  and  more  thiui  all,  with  the 
freshness  of  her  almost  girlish  love, 
had  you  seen  her,  you  would  not 
have  marvelled  that  m  her  presence 
he  forgot  all  beside. 

The  evening  came,  and  he  re- 
turned to  Hursleigh,  the  abode  of 
his  uncle.  It  was  late  when  he 
arrived,  and  his  uncle  had  retired  to 
rest. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  to 
rejoin  his  regiment.  He  rose  earlj, 
and  met  his  uncle  a  the  breakfast 
table.  After  which,  he  briefly  com- 
municated to  him  the  result  of  his 
visit  to  Elsmore  on  the  preceding 
day.  The  communication  was  re* 
ceived  in  silence ;  and,  unsolicited  to 

Srotract  or  to  repeat  his  visit,  he  left 
[ursleigh  early  in  the  day  for  the 
county  town,  in  which  his  reguneat 
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full  of  such  n  bounding  Bcnse  of 
huppitkL'SB,  tlint  lie  could  Bcarcely 
appreciate  Sdit  deaerred  the  chaat;e 
that  had  jost  taken  place  in  hia 
prospects,  oor  ferf  the  Borrow  at 
parting  thus  with  hia  uncle,  and 
what  bad  hitherto  been  his  home, 
which  under  other  circumstances 
he  would  have  doubtless  felt. 
The  uureasonablenesB  of  the  pre- 
judices  against  Lady  Helena  ao 
aggravated  him  that  he  could  uot 
feel  much  regret  at  bidding  his  uncle 
farewelL  Tliere  was.  too,  iueh  a 
goiiiun  iJoud  of  hopu  floating  over 
the  iiituro  in  hia  mind,  that  he  felt 
his  uncle's  objections  must  eventa- 
atlr  girc  wajf,  and  the  only  obstacle 
to  Ills  happioesa  be  in  time,  at  all 
events,  removed.  But  chiefly,  there 
was  a  certain  eaieles«  fa<nlity  of 
putting  from  bim  troublesome 
thoughts  about  Charles  Merton, 
wUicb  made  uny  sorrow,  especially 
such  a  ouc  ad  this,  sit  more  easily 
on  him  than  on  snother- 

'  Are  there  any  letters,  Thomas  ?' 
aslied  Mr.  Peter  Merton,  at  he  re- 
turned from  an  abnormal  walk  at 
an  uuuaual  pace,  in  which  he  had  m- 
dulf^d  immediately  at^r  the  depar- 
ture of  his  nephew. 

'There  are  two.  8ir.  They  are  in 
the  study.'  was  the  answer. 

Uncle  Peter  hurried  thither  at 
once.  He  was  not  usually  very  ei- 
cited  about  his  correspondence;  but 
this  morning  be  wishtd  for  busincas 
of  some  sort,  and  the  receiving  and 
answering  letters  waa  the  chief  one 
of  his  present  life. 

The  two  letters  lay  upon  the 
study  table.  He  knew  the  hand- 
writing of  one  of  Ihem,  and  that 
he  laid  aside ;  the  other  proved  to 
be  im  appUcation  for  a  subaerip- 
tioQ  toeome  charity.  He  hadmony 
Buch,  and  anstvered  them  nobly. 
This,  however,  was  an  untbrtunate 
moment  for  snch  an  appUcation  to 
arrive.  He  was  flinging  it  aside  im- 
patiently without  entering  into  the 
merits  of  the  case,  when  he  seemed 
to  reconsider  tlie  matter,  refolded 
it.  and  pat  it  in  the  breast  pocket  of 
Kis  coat,  from  whence  he  would  pro- 
bnbly  take  it  out  as  he  walked  about 
the  grounds,  aod  weigh  carcfLdlj  its 
claims. 

He  now  turned  hia  attention  to 
the  first  letter,  whicb  he  did  not 


seem  to  regard  with  much  interest. 
It  was  written  in  a  clear,  large,  bold 
Italian  Uuuil.  and  consisted  of  three 
sheets  of  '  auperline  cream-lud.' 
The  first  was  tilled  with  inquiriea 
about  his  own  health,  and  fljowing 
sentences  of  afl*ectionatc  Bolieitode 
about  himself  and  'dear  HurslaiKh;* 
the  second,  with  an  abbreviatea  ac- 
connt  of  the  yearly  history  of  the 
lady'sfamily  and  herself;  the  third  ■ 
congratulated  him  on  his  nephew's  I 
approaching  nuptials  with  liBiif 
Helena,  and  concluded  with  the  in^ 
timation,  that  certain  jars  of  wine 
■ours,  the  preservinj;  of  which  had 
been  superintended  by  the  dear  gtrla 
thepiselvca,  would  follow  this  letter, 
which  the  lady  begged  that  he  would 
accept,  and  hoped  that  he  would 
like. 

The  writer  was  a  Mrs.  Howard, 
a  ccusin,  of  whom  Mr.  Petes 
Merton  had  seen  little,  but  suffi- 
cient to  suspect  that  she  was  in 
every  way  antipathetic  to  himselt. 
Their  brief  intercourse  seemed  to 
have  produced  a  diametrically  oppo- 
site impression  on  the  ladj,  who 
overpowered  him  with  presents  oC 
hams,  turkeys,  preserves,  and  leltera 
expressive  of  the  highest  esteem  and 
most     afi'ectioDate     regard.       The 

E resents  were  handed  over  to  the 
ousekeeper ;  and  the  lettera  were 
answered  in  a  bard,  curt  style,  which 
contrasted  singularly  with  their  own. 
Mrs.  Howard  was  a  widow,  with 
two  daughters.  Her  husband  had 
been  a  jibysician,  and  had  left  hot 
in  nJHoent  circumstances.  Dnt  she 
lived  in  the  county  town,  where  it 
was  the  miun  object  of  the  live*  of 
many  persons,  unfortunately  with- 
out  any  other  occupation,  to  be 
esteemed  of  greater  consideration 
than  their  neighbours.  She  had, 
accordingly,  been  endeavouring  cod- 
tjuually,  bnt  hitherto  ineffectually, 
to  lessen  the  distance  between  Hura- 
leigh  and  Laurel  Lodge,  and  con- 
vince the  little  world  around  her  of 
tlie  reaUty  of  her  relationship  to  the 
rich  but  eccentric  Mr.  Merton; 
a  fact  which,  from  the  little  inter- 
course BubsistiDg  between  them, 
persons   less   skiUed   in   genealCCT 

than  were  the  inhabitants  of  B 

might  have  reasonably  doubted. 

Peter  Merton  read  the  letter  to 
the  end.  A  grim  smile  pasaed  over 
his  face  at  tiiaes  ai  he  perused  it ; 
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but  he  still  lield  it  in  his  hand  after 
reading  it ;  and  the  thoughts  which 
passed  through  liis  mind  as  he  sat 
thus  were  certainly  less  unfavourable 
to  Mrs.  Howard  than  any  which  had 
succeeded  the  perusal  of  any  of  her 
former  letters. 

Yes,  they  might  be  interested 
and  venal,  all  those  expressions  of 
solicitude  and  regard;  but  they 
somehow  did  not  look  at  that  mo- 
ment so  fulsome  or  so  contemptible 
as  they  used  to  look.  There  is 
a  silence  and  solitude  of  the  heart 
in  which  we  weigh  not  too  nicely 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  those  tones 
which  break  upon  its  dreariness  and 
gloom.  He  sat  down  at  once  and 
answered  the  letter.  lie  had  gonc- 
rallv  left  such  letters  for  many  days 
without  reply ;  but  now  he  wanted 
employment,  and  his  heart  was 
softened  towards  the  writer.  Ili  8  reply 
was  so  different  from  all  which  she 
had  hitherto  received  from  him, 
that  Mrs.  Howard  made  a  point  of 
reading  it  aloud  to  all  her  morning 
visitors  for  the  succeeding  fortnight; 
and,  as  she  altered  all  the  positive 
into  the  superlative  degrees  through- 
out, as  she  read,  and  made  one  or 
two  other  extempore  alterations,  or 
rather  exaggerations,  with  consider- 
able address,  it  really  did  sound 
as  cousinly  and  affectionate  as  could 
be  desired,,  and  much  more  so  than 
could  bo  expected. 

Captain  Morton  saw  little  more 
of  his  uncle  before  his  marriage ; 
and  afler  it,  nothing.  He  was  so 
happy  in  that  early  married  life 
of  his,  that  all  which  had  preceded 
it  seemed  like  some  dark  dream, 
from  which  he  had  emerged.  His 
marriage  with  Lady  Helena  intro- 
duced him  at  once  into  a  new  and 
large  circle  of  acquaintance ;  and  he 
entered  eagerly  into  the  attractive 
pleasures  of  London  society,  of  which 
he  had  before  seen  little.  His  house 
was  small ;  but  exquisitely  appointed. 
His  establishment  was  pronounced 
faultless,  and  his  wife  also,  by  a 
largo  circle  of  admirers,  whoso  ad- 
miration he  perhaps  esteemed  and 
courted  more  than  it  was  worth. 
Every  one  protested  that  he  was  a 
lucky  fellow ;  and  there  is  nothing 
which  more  effectually  convinces  a 
man  that  he  is  a  lucky  fellow  than 
the  circumstance  that  he  is  pro- 
nounced so  by  everybody. 


Two  years  flowed  on — ^yean  of 
unanxious  happiness  to  them  both; 
of  which  there  is  nothing  to  tell, 
but  that  they  were  happy.  And 
then  came  Uttle  douda,  darkening 
faintly  the  edge  of  the  borixon, 
gathering  slowly  in  blaeknesB  and 
volume  till  they  hune  over  their 
heads ;  and  the  storm  fell,  of  which 
one  of  them  had  long  foreseen  the 
approach,  but  for  which  the  other 
was  totally  unprepared. 

It  is  to  the  close  of  the  third 
year  of  their  married  life  that  we 
must  transport  our  readers.  The 
London  season  was  at  its  beight, 
and  though  the  evening  was  drawing 
to  a  close.  Captain  Merton  and  Lady 
Helena  were  in  their  own  drawing- 
room,  and  alone — a  circumstance 
unusual  at  such  a  time. 

It  was  a  lovelyroom,  hung  with  ex- 
quisite drawings  by  thefurst  artists  of 
the  day.  One  or  two  statues  of  white 
marble  rose  between  the  windows, 
which  were  all  open ;  but  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  the  curtains  of 
delicato  lace  with  which  they  were 
shadowed.  The  day  had  been  in- 
tolerably hot,  and  now  there  was  an 
oppression  in  the  air  whicb  was 
almost  overpowering.  Captain  Mer- 
ton was  lymg  upon  a  sofa;  Ijady 
Helena  was  at  the  piano.  She  was 
an  admirable  musician ;  but  now, 
as  her  hands  glided  over  the  keys, 
they  wore  calling  forth  from  tbe  in- 
strument those  old  simple  airs, 
which  come  over  the  heart  some- 
times like  dreams  of  the  far 
past  with  a  power  and  tenderness 
oflon  less  lelt  in  more  elabo- 
rate compositions.  She  lent  tbem, 
as  she  played,  something  of  the 
charm  which  the  human  Toice  is 
alone  able  completely  to  impart;  the 
clear  notes  rang  out  distmct  and 
articulate.  One  who  knew  the  words 
of  what  she  played  would  have  said 
that  they  had  never  been  felt  by 
him  more  vividly  than  now,  as  she 
played  the  air  only.  A  sudden 
vivid  flash  of  blue  and  forked 
lightning  illuminated  the  apartment. 
Lady  Helena  rose  from  the  instm- 
ment,  and  sat  down  upon  a  low  seat 
beside  the  sofa  where  her  husband 
lay. 

He  had  been  tossing  uneasily 
about  for  some  time  among  the 
cushions,  not  exactly  listening  to 
her  music,  for  his  thoughts  wexe  ftrr 
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away;  but  it  soothed  Lim;  and 
whenever  she  had  paused  before, 
and  seemed  about  to  cease  playing, 
he  had  said  '  Go  on ;'  and  she  had 
gone  on  accordingly,  bringing  out  air 
afker  air,  long  unplayed  and  unheard, 
some  only  remembered  from  her 
childhood,  but  all  fraught  with  the 
same  tender  melancholy  which 
gathers  about  such  music. 

When  the  lightning  came,  he  did 
not  ask  her  to  continue  playing 
any  more,  and  she  came  and  sat 
beside  him,  leaning  her  brow  for  a 
moment  upon  his  hand,  that  hung 
over  one  of  the  cushions.  He  did 
not  speak  nor  did  she ;  and  flash 
after  flash  succeeded  of  the  blue 
lightning,  and  the  pealing  thunder 
crashed  over  their  heads  almost 
without  intermission.  A  servant 
entered  with  candles ;  but  they 
ordered  them  to  be  taken  out  again, 
and  sat  thus  watching  tlie  storm 
together.  At  last  it  subsided ;  and 
the  clear  blue  summer  evening  sky 
appeared,  marked  here  and  there 
by  a  silver  star;  and  the  sweet 
smell  of  the  flowers  in  the  balcony, 
freshened  by  the  rain,  was  wafted 
into  the  room. 

Lady  Helena  had  sat  rapt  in  in* 
tense  awe  and  admiration,  absorbed 
in  the  sight  before  her.  She  had 
forgotten  all  else.  Not  so  Captain 
Merton.  No  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  external  world  could  give 
him  then  even  a  moment's  entire 
intermission  from  the  anxiety  which 
at  that  moment,  and  for  long,  had 
been  struggling  in  his  breast. 

And  yet,  softened  by  the  influence 
of  the  scene  and  hour,  he  did  look 
up  into  the  sky ;  and  as  the  last 
dark  confused  masses  of  cloud  were 
hurrjing  out  of  sight,  he  did  long 
that  some  such  favouring  breeze 
as  then  passed  over  the  world  of 
nature  would  pass  over  that  of  his 
own  life,  bearing  before  it  those 
clouds  of  trouble  and  desolation 
which  seemed  to  weigh  so  heavy  on 
his  head. 

He  was  not  given  to  entertain 
such  thoughts,  much  less  to  express 
them;  but  at  this  moment  he  did 
both.  His  tone  was  fretful  and 
complaining;  it  was  that,  indeed, 
of  a  man  who  was  endeavouring  to 
blame  circumstances  where  he  was 
himself  alone  to  blame,  and  who 
looked   to  circumstances  for   that 


relief  for  which  he  could  only  look 
safelv  to  himself. 

*  'There  is  no  trouble/  said  Lady 
Helena,  calmly,  '  so  hard  to  bear 
one's  self,  or  which  I  feel,  dear 
Charles,  so  hard,  as  that  which  is 
indefinite ;  or  if  there  be  a  worse 
trouble,  it  is  to  see  another,  whom 
one  loves,  bearing  such  indefinite 
sorrow,  in  which  one  is  not  permitted 
to  participate.' 

*  There  is  a  worse  trial,*  replied 
Captain  Merton,  bitterly  :  *  to  nave 
to  conceal  from  the  being  that  one 
loves  what  it  would  be  only  misery 
to  know.* 

*And  this  we  have  both  been 
bearing  and  doing,'  said  Lady 
Helena,  in  her  soft,  low  voice. 

And  again  they  were  silent ;  and 
she  looked  forth  into  the  clear,  calm 
heavens,  and  into  the  shining  stars  ; 
and  her  spirit  gathered  strength, 
and  she  said  at  last — 

*  Charles,  I  can  bear  anything 
you  have  to  tell — anything  but  to 
hear,'  slie  added,  gently,  *  that  your 
silence  has  been  because  you  loved 
me  too  little  to  let  me  sympathize 
with  your  grief;  and  that,'  she 
added,  '  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  hear.' 

'It  is  idle,'  he  said,  'to  call  it 
*  my  grief,'  or  *  my  sorrow.'  It  is 
your  gnei—your  sorrow,  Helena. 
It  is  my  shame !' 

Lady  Helena  grew  pale ;  but  she 
answered,  and  at  once — 

*  Then  it  is  mine.* 

The  footman  entered  again  with 
candles,  which  he  placed  upon  the 
tables.  He  drew  together  the  dark 
folds  of  the  satin  curtains,  and  dis- 
appeared. It  was,  as  we  have  said, 
a  lovely  room.  Cabinets  were  there 
inlaid  with  the  costliest  sevres; 
tables  of  marquetrie,  of  malachite, 
of  Florentine  mosaic;  tall  pier 
glasses,  soft  carpets,  rich  hangings, 
and  more  than  all,  gems  of  modern 
art — each  dear,  as  such  things  grow 
to  be,  to  those  who,  with  a  refined 
taste,  have  gathered  them  together, 
and  grown  to  love  them  day  by 
day. 

Captain  Merton  rose  from  the 
sofa,  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
apartment. 

*  This  is  a  beautiful  room  !*  he 
said,  at  length.  '  It  is  a  beautiful 
house!'  he  said.  'Could  you  leave 
it,  Helena?' 

*  Yes,'  she  said.     *  I  could  leave 
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it.  I  could  give  up  all.  evcTything, 
if  we  were  only  to  be,  Charles,  what 
we  were  to  one  auother,  and  not 
live  on  with  this  dark  secret  horror 
ever  rising  up  between  us,  and  sepa- 
rating us  from  each  other.  Only 
tell  me  all.  Let  us  consult  together, 
and,  if  it  must  be,  sufier  together. 
It  will  be  lighter  to  us  both.* 

And  he  went  to  her  and  threw 
himself  on  a  low  cushion  at  her 
feet.  He  told  her  all,  as  a  peni- 
tent before  his  confessor.  He  went 
back  into  the  first  beginnings 
of  his  sin.  He  laid  bare  his  own 
motives  to  himself  and  her.  He 
told  her  why,  before  his  marriage, 
he  had  not  made  this  confes- 
sion :  because  he  had  then  thought 
himself  free  for  ever  from  the  vice 
of  his  almost  boyhood.  How  again, 
in  the  society  in  which  he  had  been 
thrown  in  iJondon,  the  old  tempta- 
tion had  rccuiTcd,  and  he  had  sunk 
beneath  it.  Ho  did  not  dwell  on 
the  fascinations  of  gambling,  and 
say  that  it  had  been  impossible  to 
resist  them ;  for  he  knew  that  this 
would  have  been  a  lie.  He  knew 
and  recollected  that  there  had  been 
a  point  at  which  he  could  liave  re- 
sisted: that  he  did  not,  and  was 
lost. 

*  And  yet,  I  almost  fancy  some- 
times that  I  could  have  stayed  in 
my  headlong  career  had  it  not  been 
for  my  love  for  j-ou,  dear  Helena. 
I  could  have  stayed  when  half  was 
lost,  I  think,  but  for  the  agony  of 
submitting  you  to  any  thinglike  priva- 
tion ;  and  so,  in  the  hope  of  Avinning 
all  back,  I  risked  all  and  lost  all.  Oh, 
Helena,'  ho  went  on,  *it  is  now  all 
for  you  I  suffer.  For  me,  what 
poverty,  what  degi*adation  wore  not 
too  good?  But  for  you  and  our 
child !  It  seems  to  mo  now,  some- 
times, that  I  could  wish  you  to  go 
back  to  your  father — that  I  would 
rather  lose  you  irom  my  sight  than 
see  you  suffer.' 

*  You  shall  not  see  it,*  she  said. 
*  How  could  think,  Charles,  such  a 
thouglit — that  even  you  could  make 
me  leave  yon  at  such  a  time,  when 
by  my  presence  1  could  aid — ^per- 
haps save  you,  now  I  know  your 
danger  P  But  what  is  to  be  done  P 
Tliat  we  must  consider.  Have  we 
absolutely  nothing  ?* 

She  had  that  clear,  practical 
mind  which  is  sometimes,  though 


rarely,  met  with  in  perwms  of  ex- 
treme sensibility.  Sne  eonld  meet 
any  trouble,  if  sKe  o&It  saw  it ;  and 
she  had  the  strengtn  to  wrestle 
with  it  when  seen.  She  had,  too^ 
that  almost  unlimited  capacity  lor 
suffering  which  exists  in  the  heart 
of  some  women. 

'  I  have  lost  all  I  could  lose,*  he 
replied ;  '  I  have  nothing*.  Yon 
have  what  your  father  gare  yon ;  I 
should  have  lost  that  also  if  1  could 
have  staked  it,'  he  added,  bitterly. 

'  And  our  child  P'  she  asked. 

'  Has  a  provision  from  my  pro- 
perty which  I  could  not  touch.'  . 

'  We  shall  have,  then,  three  hun- 
dred a-year,  Charles;  we  are  not 
ruined  at   all,'  she    said,   smiling. 

*  We  can  live  on  tliat.' 

*  How  ? — where  P'  he  asked,  bit- 
terly. 

'  Oh,  in  numberless  ways,  and 
numberless  places,'  she  answered. 
'  There  are  lovely  spots  by  the  £ng* 
lish  coast,  where  we  might  have 
some  cottage,  and  live  happy  wad 
retired.  \\  e  shall  not  want  to  see 
the  gay  world  again ;  I  am  wearied 
of  it  already,  and  have  been  ever 
since  I  can  remember  it.  We 
can  part  with  all  these  things,'  she 
said,  looking  round  the  room,  with 
a  light  heart.  '  They  have  not 
brought  us  peace.' 

'  ^o/  he  answered,  thoughtfnlly. 

*  If  it  be  possible  for  ns,  for  you,  to 
live  on  this  sum,  Helena,  it  is  not 
possible  to  live  on  it  here  in  £ng* 
land ;  we  must  go  abroad.' 

'  We  will  go  abroad,'  she  answered, 
gaily ;  '  we  will  go  into  some  cheap 
JBelgian  town,  with  its  broad  maiket- 
places,  and  gabled  houses,  and 
splendid  churches,  and  quaint  cos- 
tumes. I  shall  be  sketchmg  all  day 
long,  Charles;  we  shall  he  Terr 
happy  wherever  we  go— is  it  not  so  r 
she  said,  '  if  we  go  together.' 

'  Helena,  you  are  an  angel — you 
are  my  angel,'  he  murmured ;  '  my 
qood  angel.'  And  he  looked  into 
her  face,  the  banded  soft  brown 
hair,  the  calm,  holy  quiet  of  her 
beauty,  the  sorrow,  and  the  tender- 
ness, and  the  love  seemed  so  little 
like  this  earth,  that  a  strange  thought 
shot  with  a  pang  acrossiiis  heart. 
that  he  should  lose  her,  that  she  had 
so  little  of  this  world  about  her  thaft 
she  could  not  rest  upon  it  long.  It 
was  a  morbid  thought,  but  it 
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some  moments  ere  he  could  shake 
it  from  him.  At  last  he  mastered 
it,  and  tamed  again  to  review  their 
situation. 

'  And  ^oor  father/  he  said  next, 
'  what  will  he  tliink — what  will  he 
say,  Helena  P  I  have  deceived  him 
cruelly,  as  well  as  you.* 

'  I  will  write  to  him/  she  an- 
•wered,  calmly ;  *he  is' at  Florence, 
you  know,  with  Ahcia,  by  this  time, 
so  you  will  not  see  him,  it  that  would 
be  painful,  just  at  present.* 

It  was  all  arranged  that  nip^ht; 
his  commission  was  to  be  sold,  every- 
thing they  had  was  to  be  sold,  ms 
engagements  were  all  to  be  cleared 
oft,  and  they  were  to  go  into  Bel- 
gium, that  refuge  for  poverty  like 
his,  which  shrinks  from  the  hard 
eye  tliat  falls  on  it  in  England. 

There  was  one  only  resource 
which  had  presented  itself  to  him 
again  and  again  in  his  difficulties, 
and  had  been  again  and  again  re- 
jected, and  that  was,  to  Arrite  to  his 
uncle  Peter,  and  tell  him  all,  and 
ask  for  his  assistance.  His  pride 
revolted  from  the  task,  the  more  so 
as  he  had  made  no  overtures  to  a 
reconcihation  before ;  but  that  night, 
after  his  wife  left  him,  he  felt  that 
he  ought  to  shrink  from  no  personal 
humiliation,  if  it  were  yet  possible 
to  shield  her  from  the  future  which 
he  feared  she  would  find  so  far  more 
bitter  than  in  her  inexperience  of 
the  world  she  expected  tliat  it  would 
be.  He  sat  down,  therefore,  and 
wrote  a  letter,  which  he  had  a  strong 
hopeful  conviction  would  soften  the 
old  man's  heart  towards  them  ;  his 
uncle  had  no  other  relations  but  him- 
self, he  knew,  for  whom  he  cared,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  impossible  but  that 
he  would  come  forward  in  some  way 
to  assist  him  in  his  distress.  The 
letter  was  sent  by  the  first  post ;  he 
carried  it  hiniself ;  and  :dl  arrange- 
ments were  postponed  until  a  reply 
to  it  could  arrive. 

We  must  go  back  for  a  few  mo- 
ments to  Hurslcigh.  It  was  a  bright 
summer  evening,  the  air  had  been 
fraught  with  a  delicious  coolness 
from  the  storm  of  the  preceding 
night.  Tlie  cUmax  of  Mrs.  Howard's 
desires,  the  end  of  her  long-drawn 
hopes  was  now  accompUshcd.  She 
was  sitting  as  a  guest  m  the  house 
of  her  cousin,  sitting  in  a  large  old- 
fashioned  chair,  drawn  to  one  of  the 


windows  of  the  gnmd  mIood, 
had  been  nneovered  and  fiubiriied 
up,  as  well  as  antique  fumituie  and 
£suled  hangings  admitted,  for  her 
reception. 

'  tfulia,*  she  said,  with  that  espe- 
cial benig^nitT  of  manner  which  had 
characterized  her  since  her  admis- 
sion thus  to  Hursleigh, '  your  undo 
is  fond  of  music ;  let  us  have  a  song.' 

Why  she  called  Mr.  Peter  Merton 
uncle  to  her  daughter  I  do  not  know, 
as  she  was  herself  only  his  cousin ; 
but  she  said  that '  uncle  Peter*  came 
so  naturally,  that  they  could  and 
would  address  him  l^  no  other 
title. 

It  was  quite  true  that  Mr.  Peter 
Merton  was  fond  of  music ;  he  had 
an  admirable  ear,  and  considerable 
natural  taste,  but  yet  he  winced  con- 
siderably under  the  proposal ;  he  had 
heard  already  more* than  one  of  Miss 
Julia's  songs,  and  ever  since  the 
first  had  been  devising  with  himself 
some  course  by  which  he  mi^ht 
silence  the  young  lady's  singing 
without  wounding  her  feelings. 
There  was  no  escape,  however,  at 
least  no  immediate  escape,  so  he 
leaned  back  resigned,  and  the  young 
lady  sat  down,  and  running  her 
hand  over  the  keys,  was  about  to 
commence  her  pmbrmance,  when 
Mrs.  Howard  rose  from  her  chair, 
advanced  to  the  piano,  and  laid  her 
hand  on  her  daughter's  shoulder. 

'A moment,  my  dear;  you  have 
not  asked  your  dear  uncle  what  he 
would  like.  What  style  of  music 
do  you  prefer,  sir?  my  daughter 
sings  ail — French,  German,  Italian, 
Scotch,  Irish,  or  English;  which 
shaU  it  be  ?' 

Mrs.  Howard  was  not  often  mis- 
taken in  her  knowledge  of  people's 
tastes;  she  confidently  expected,, 
when  she  gave  this  imposmg  an- 
nouncement, that  Mr.  Peter  Mer- 
ton's  choice  would  be  for  an  English 
ballad,  and  she  was  prepared  to  ex- 
claim on  the  superiority  of  English 
ballads  to  every  other  style  of 
music ;  but  she  was  disappointed — 
he  said,  shortly,  '  German,  then,  if 
you  please.' 

Miss  Julia  Howard  blushed,  aad 
looked  from  one  end  of  her  book 
of  songs  to  another,  and  then 
back  again.  '  I  fear  I  have  not  a 
German  song  for  you,  uncle,'  she 
said. 
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'Not  got  a  German  soDg!'  said 
Mrs.  Howard,  with  the  sliffhtest 
approach  to  acrimony  in  her  benig- 
nant tones.  'Where  are  all  your 
German  songs  P' 

*  I  never  had  but  one,  you  know, 
mamma,'  said  Miss  Julia,  simply — 
*  the  one,  you  know,  that  I  learned 
from  my  singing  master.' 

*  Surprising!*  muttered  Mrs. 
Howara.  She  was  endeavouring  to 
represent  her  daughter  at  Hursleigh 
as  a  highly  accomplished  young 
lady,  which  Miss  Julia  had  neither 
the  good  fortune  to  be,  nor  the  de- 
ception to  pretend  to  be.  *  Sing 
whatever  you  have,  then,  my  dear, 
she  said. 

Miss  Howard  commenced  *  Annie 
Laurie,'  which  she  sang  throughout 
a  semitone  too  low.  Mr.  i?eter 
Merton  rose  at  the  conclusion ;  he 
had  letters  to  write,  and  was  going 
to  his  study.  A  servant  entered  as 
he  was  leaving  the  room,  with  letters 
by  the  second  post. 

*  Any  letters  for  me,  Thomas  P'  he 
said. 

*  No,  sir ;  I  think  they  are  all  for 
Mrs.  Howard.* 

Mr.  Peter  Merton  left  the  room. 
Mrs.  Howard  took  the  letters ;  there 
wore  three.  She  was  indefatigable 
in  writing  and  receiving  letters.  She 
laid  these  aside  for  one  moment, 
while  she  gave  a  short,  sharp  repri- 
mand to  her  daughter,  for  what  she 
called  *  the  disgraceful  exposure  she 
had  just  made  of  her  ignorance.' 
Miss  Julia  left  the  room  to  digest 
the  maternal  reproof  Mrs.  Howard 
was  lefl  alone — alone  with  her  let- 
ters ;  no,  not  her  letters — there  was 
one  of  the  three  directed,  not  to  her- 
self, but  to  Peter  Merton,  Esq.  She 
was  about  to  ring  the  bell,  and  tell  a 
servant  to  take  it  to  Mr.  Merton's 
study,  when  her  eye  was  arrested 
by  the  handwriting;  it  was  the 
same,  a  very  remarkable  one,  which 
she  had  noticed  in  a  manuscript 
book  the  day  before,  and  been  told 
that  it  was  Captain  Merton's.  Her 
liand  was  half-way  to  the  bell-rope, 
but  she  arrested  it,  and  gathermg 
up  the  three  letters,  retired  to  her 
own  room. 

Her  first  proceeding,  when  she 
found  herself  there,  was  to  lock  the 
door ;  her  next,  to  sit  down  and  ex- 
amine the  exterior  of  the  letter; 
but,  thanks  to  the  patent  adhesive 


envelope,  its  contents  were  impene- 
trable even  to  her  skilful  mampula- 
tion.  She  felt  an  intuitive  conviction 
that  they  must  be  important :  Peter 
Merton  had  confided  to  her  much 
of  what  the  reader  already  knows ; 
she  knew  that  no  oonmiunication 
had  taken  place  between  them  since 
his  marriage,  and  it  by  no  means 
suited  the  plans  now  matoring  in 
her  brain  that  any  should  now  be 
commenced.  But  it  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  withhold  a  letter,  and  it 
might  not,  after  all,  be  worth  incur- 
ring the  risk ;  it  might  be  perfecdj 
innocuous.  'What  did  it  contain r' 
if  she  only  knew  that,  she  might 
give  it  or  withhold  it.  She  sat  some 
moments  in  profound  thought,  and 
then  rang  the  bell. 

It  was  answered  by  her  maid. 

'  Hannah,  vaW  you  bring  me  a  jng 
of  hot  water?'  was  her  order.  *1 
want  it  very  hot,  for  I  have  a  head- 
ache, and  wish  to  take  some  ssl- 
volatile.' 

Tlie  mandate  was  soon  obeyed. 

'  Shall  I  mix  it  for  you,  ma'am?' 
asked  Hannah,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment. 

'  No,  thank  you,  Hannah,'  said 
Mrs.  Howard,  blandly ;  •  ifyou  will 
only  give  me  the  bottle  from  mj 
dressing-case  there,  that  will  do.* 

Hannah  a^ain  departedl,  and  the 
door  was  again  locked.  Mrs.  Howard 
took  the  letter  in  her  hands,  and 
laid  it  upon  the  narrow  aperture  of 
the  jug,  over  the  boiling  water.  In 
a  few  moments  the  cement  npon  the 
envelope  gave  way,  and  she  was  able 
to  extract  the  contents  without  fear 
of  detection,  should  she  deem  it  de- 
sirable to  replace  them,  and  present 
the  letter  to  uncle  Peter. 

She  read  it  throughout:  the 
touching  description  of  his  own 
misery  and  his  wife's  heroism,  the 
aficctionate  appeal  to  his  uncle's 
kindness,  the  uJl,  unextenuated  con- 
fession of  his  own  guilt  and  folly ; 
not  a  word  of  it  was  lost;  Mrs. 
Howard  read  it  all.  She  refolded 
it,  and  then  laid  it  in  the  bottom 
drawer  of  her  dressing-case,  which 
she  locked  carefuUy.  She  ran 
through  her  other  letters,  and  des- 
cended to  the  saloon  to  make  tea 
for  Mr.  Peter  Merton,  with  a  cafan 
face  and  her  usual  impertarbaUa 
smile ;  she  was  a  little  mora  loaoa- 
cious  than  was  her  woiit»  but  tint 
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was  all ;  Mr.  Peter  Merton  thought, 
as  the  day  closed,  that  with  all  iier 
little  faults,  some  of  which  he  saw 
with  singular  peuetration,  she  was 
a  very  agreeable,  well  disposed  sort 
of  woman. 

We  must  again  pass  onward  some 
years  in  our  story ;  four  have  elapsed 
since  the  events  last  related ;  each 
year  Mrs.  Howard  has  paid  a  longer 
visit  than  the  last  to  Hursleigh,  and 
yet,  strange  to  sa^,  much  as  the 
above  fact  may  militate  against  the 
assertion,  she  has  not  grown  upon 
the  affections  of  Peter  Merton. 
Deception  never  answers  in  the  long 
run;  it  may  succeed  on  any  one 
particular  occasion,  as  at  the  time  did 
the  suppression  of  Captain  Merton 's 
letter ;  but  the  daily,  hourly,  little 
falsehoods  and  concealments  of  a 
woman  like  Mrs.  Howard  must  de- 
stroy every  feeling  of  regard  and 
respect  in  an  honest,  truthful  mind 
like  that  of  uncle  Peter. 

She  erred,  too,  in  protracting 
her  visits  to  such  a  length  as  she 
did;  she  was  more  fitted  to  stay 
a  week  than  a  month  in  a  house; 
for  one  week  you  might  have 
been  charmed  with  her,  in  a  month 
you  were  disgusted.  Why,  then, 
did  Mr.  Merton  invite  herP  Be- 
cause he  was  a  lonely  man,  and 
needed,  he  felt,  as  he  grew  older, 
kindness  of  some  sort  to  make  life 
supportable.  Ho  saw  the  worth 
of  ners,  but  ho  thought  bought 
kindness  better  than  none  at  ail ; 
and  the  vast  echoing  rooms  of  the 
old  mansion,  untenanted  the  whole 
year  through,  had  become  dreary 
and  distressing  to  him  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Mrs.  Howard  has  been  now  nearly 
three  months  at  Hursleigh,  and 
shows  symptoms  of  an  intention  of 


taking  up  her  qnarten  there  alta- 
f^ether.  Mr.  Merton  has  become 
mtensely  weary  this  year  of  heir 
society,  and  is  vainly  seeking  for  a 
pretext  for  getting  nd  of  his  visitor, 
who,  on  her  part,  is  occupied  in 
seeking  for  one  to  remain  in  her 
present  quarters.  It  is  somewhat 
odd  that  they  should  each  choose 
the  same  pretext  for  such  various 
designs. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Peter  Merton 
h  ad  been  visibly  declining ;  he  looked  , 
much  older  than  he  really  was,  for 
in  truth  he  could  scarcely  vet  in 
years  be  called  an  old  man ;  he  was 
nervous  and  irritable ;  he  had  neither 
sleep  nor  appetite ;  indeed  he  was  ' 
becoming  anything  but  an  agreeable 
host  for  visitors  less  pertinacious 
than  Mrs.  Howard  and  her  daugh- 
ters. How  could  they  leave  him — 
*  the  dear  old  man* — in  such  a  state  P 
It  was  impossible.  They  had  many 
engagements  for  the  summer,  but 
all  must  give  way  to  the  paramount 
duty  of  remaining  at  Hursleigh. 
This  Mrs.  Howard  was  continually 
saying  or  implying.  Uncle  Peter, 
on  his  part,  was  the  last  man  to  turn 
people  violently  out  of  his  house 
who  were  bent  on  staying  in  it.  At 
last  he  hit  upon  an  expedient.  He 
was  really  growing  unwell — worse 
and  worse;  he  was  wearied,  not 
only  of  Mrs.  Howard  and  the  Misses 
Howard,  but  of  Hursleigh — of  life 
altogether.  There  was  something 
decidedly  wrong  somewhere.  Mrs. 
Howard  begged  him  to  see  Mr. 
Evans,  the  medical  man  of  the 
neighbourhood,  but  he  had  no  con- 
fidence in  Mr.  Evans,  and  would 
not  sec  him.  He  determined  at  last 
to  go  to  town,  and  consult  l)r.  A — , 
whose  advice  he  had  found  of  great 
use  in  an  earlier  period  of  his  life. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  COUETS  OF  THE 
HOUSE  OF  BKUNSWICK  IN  GEEMANY  AND  ENGLAND.* 


TN  our  July  number  we  gave  some 
-■-  account  of  the  history  of  the 
Court  and  Aristocracy  of  Prussia,  by 
Dr.  Vehse  ;  we  propose  now  to  ex- 
tract from  this,  the  latest  work  of 
the  German  professor,  such  pas- 
sages from  the  history  of  the  House 

*  Geschichte  der  Jldfe  des  ffauses  Braunschioei^  in  DeutscfUand  und  England, 
By  Dr.  Edward  Vehse.     4  vols.    Hamburg,  1853. 


of  Brunswick  as  may  have  most  of 
the  interest  of  novelty  for  English 
readers. 

The  pen  of  the  learned  Gibbon 
was  employed  upon  the  antiquities 
of  the  noole  House  of  Brunswick, 
of  which  the  Koyal  family  of  Eng- 
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land  are  a  younger  brancli.  Daring 
the  middle  ages,  the  Guelphs  fon^hk 
a  good  fight  against  the  Ghibelline 
party,  wmch  was,  howeyer,  the  suc- 
cessful one,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
Guelphs  had  to  feel  the  oppression 
of  their  foes.  But  their  star  was 
once  more  in  the  ascendant  during 
the  reign  of  Ernest  Augustus,  the 
first  Elector  of  Hanover,  whose 
marriage  with  Sophia  Stuart,  the 
daughter  of  Frederick,  the  unfortu- 
nate Xing  of  Bohemia,  and  of  Eliza- 
beth Stiuu*t,  opened  to  the  small 
House  of  Hanover  the  siiccession  to 
the  English  tlirone. 

Soplua  Stuart's  youth  was  passed 
in  the  stormy  times  of  the  thirty 
years'  war.  She  was  born  in  Hol- 
land in  ICuiO,  the  year  when  Gus- 
tavus  Adolphus  entered  Germany, 
and  was  educated  in  England.  She 
was  one  of  the  few  among  Princes 
who  turned  the  misfortunes  and 
miseries  of  her  youtli  to  good  ac- 
count. Her  greatest  friend  in  after- 
life was  Leibnitz,  who  never  called 
her  by  any  other  name  than  '  our 
(Treat  Electress.'  Her  shining  quali- 
ties completely  cast  her  husband 
into  the  shade.  The  Great  Electress, 
however,  never  lived  to  enjoy  the 
honour  she  so  much  coveted,  of 
liaving  engraved  on  her  tombstone, 
*  Soplua,  Queen  of  England.'  She 
died  on  the  8tli  June,  1/11,  but  two 
short  months  before  the  death  of 
Queen  Anne  opened  the  succession 
to  her.     She  was  struck   by  apo- 

£lexy  in  her  garden  at  Herren- 
ausen,  in  her  eighty-sixth  year.  It 
was  an  unusually  fine  evening,  and 
slie  liad,  as  was  her  custom,  been 
walking  with  her  son  Guorge,  the 
Elector,  in  full  health;  a  shower 
came  on,  and  after  nmning  in,  she 
sank  on  the  ground,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  was  dead. 

We  will  not  follow  Dr.  Vehse  in 
his  account  of  the  intrigues  and 
counter-intrigues  of  the  two  rival 
factions  into  whichEngland  was  split 
at  the  time  when  George  I.  ascended 
Uie  throne,  more  especially  as  his 
authorities  are  all  accessible  to  the 
English  reader.  Pr.  Vehse  has  laid 
Walpoles  Memoirs  and  Letiers^ 
IVra.talVs  Memoirs,  the  Lexington 
Correspondence,  and  various  other 
subsequent  English  works,  good, 
bad,  and  indiii'erent,  under  hea^y 
contribution,  and  has  produc^nl  an 


amusing,  gossiping  book  ont  of 
these  materiala.  Hu  estimate  of  the 
German  House  of  Hanorer  is  not 
high,  but  his  picture  of  the  Sofflish 
is  flattering  enough  to  our  national 
vanity  :  much  of  the  interest  of  the 
book  is  derived  from  seeing  our- 
selves so  favourably  portrayed 
through  German  spectacles. 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  Eari 
of  Shrewsbury  and  his  party  in  the 
Government,  prevented  the  slightest 
disturbances  when  Queen  Anne  died^ 
on  the  12th  August,  1714,  and  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  was  proclaimed 
Xing  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Lord  Clarendon,  the  English  Mi- 
nister at  the  Court  of  Hanorer,  was 
the  first  to  convey  this  piece  of  news 
to  George  L 

It  was  an  important,  but  by  no  meau 
a  pleasant  annoaucenient,  says  Dr. 
Vehse,  the  intelligence  that  the  people 
of  England  expected  him  as  their  king. 
AVe  posHeas  testimony  to  this  effect  in  a 
confidential  letter  written  by  Manhal 
Schulenbui^  to  Baron  Steinghens,  the 
envoy  of  the  Palatinate  in  Iiondon,  in 
which,  under  the  date  of  the  10th  Au- 
gust, 1714,  only  two  days  before  th» 
death  of  Queen  Anne,  he  saysy — '  It  ii 
quite  evident  that  Geot^  ia  profoundlj 
indifferent  as  to  the  upshot  of  tjiia  que^ 
tion  of  succesaion ;  nay,  I  would  erca 
bet  that  when  it  really  comes  to  the  point 
he  will  be  in  despair  at  having  to  ^ve  up 
his  place  of  residence,  where  he  amiuM 
himself  with  trifles,  in  order  to  agwme 
a  x)ORt  of  honour  and  dignity.  He  if  en- 
dowed with  all  the  qualities  requisite  to 
make  a  finished  nobleman,  bat  he  lads 
:dl  those  that  make  a  king.'  Geoi^^ 
instinct  taught  him  that  he  would  pby 
a  Korry  part  in  England.  He — a  petty 
German  prince — among  a  natioa  of 
priuces,  the  great  Lords  and  the  rick 
genti^'.  He  came  firom  a  oountiy  where 
the  prince  was  ahuoat  absolute,  and 
would  go  into  a  land  where  the  people 
treated  him  almost  on  the  footing  of 
equality ;  where  the  whole  of  the  best 
society,  which  had  the  entr^  at  court, 
couAisted  of  people  who  united  the 
courtier  with  the  republican,  the  noUe 
with  the  roturier.  Ue  yns  not  wo  fir 
wrong  in  looking  forward  to  his  entry 
into  such  a  country  with  some  anxiety. 
People  of  quality  were  not  to  his  tasta^ 
ceremony  was  not  to  his  liking. 

However,  spite  of  his  unwilling- 
ness, go  he  musf.  He  pat  off  hu 
departure  for  a  whole  month.  On 
the  11th  September  he  left  Hemn* 
hausen,  accompanied  by  his  aoD.  and 
Caroline  of  Anspach.  nit  dangkter- 
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in-law.    Their  children  followed  in 
October. 

G^eorge  I.  (says  Dr.  Vehae)  appeared 
to  the  English  to  be  a  type  of  the 
Stuarts,  after  the  German  feshion.  He 
was  obstinate  and  tyrannical,  but  he 
had  no  spark  of  that  romantic  spint 
which  cost  Mary  Stuart  and  Charles  I. 
their  heads,  and  James  11.  his  throne. 
George  I.  was  passionate,  but  after  his 
own  peculiar  manner ;  he  was  even  cruel 
and  hateful :  but  he  was  all  this,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  English,  after  a  middle- 
class  vulgar  fashion,  without  any  trace 
of  that  elegance  or  grace  which  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  England  possessed, 
and  expected  to  find  in  those  who  were 
called  to  reign  over  them.  But  George 
was  a  Protestant,  and  old  England  was 
determined  to  remain  Protestant,  at  any 
price.  It  therefore  put  up  with  him. 
^ot  less  than  fifty-four  members  of 
reigning  houses  in  Europe,  who  all  had 
a  better  title  to  it  than  George  I.,  were 
excluded  from  the  English  throne.  .  .  . 
Sophia  Stuart,  George's  mother,  the 
daughter  of  the  beautiful  Elizabeth  of 
Bohemia,  the  only  si.ster  of  the  beheaded 
Charles,  came,  according  to  actual  law, 
after  all  these,  but  she  was  the  only  one 
who  happened  to  be  a  Protoatant. 

George  was  deficient  iu  intellectual 
qualities,  in  tact  and  dignity,  in  short, 
in  all  the  attributes  which  should  adorn 
a  king,  or  even  a  subject;  but  he  had 
the  one  qualification  needed,  he  was  op- 
posed to  Catholicism,  and  an  enemy  to 
France  and  Tjouis  XIV.  So  he  was  se- 
lected before  scores  of  others,  who  had 
a  better  right  to  the  throne  than  he. 

George  appeared  in  England  with  a 
seraglio  of  hideous  old  women,  some  of 
whom  came  with  him,  and  others  joined 
him  afterwards.  There  was  the  Countess 
Kielinanscgge,  nick-named  tho  '  Ele- 
phant,' and  the  'May -pole,'  Schulen- 
burg,  who  had  her  two  nieces,  as  they 
were  called,  with  her.  The  King  of 
England  shut  himself  up  with  them 
every  evening.  The  London  mob  sur- 
rounded the  coaches  of  these  German 
women,  and  liissed  them,  partly  for  their 
total  want  of  beauty,  partly  because  it 
was  soon  discovered  that  they  sold  their 
influence  with  the  King  for  money.  A 
host  of  broadsides  and  caricatures  issued 
from  the  press. 

The  first  Elector,  Ernest  Augus- 
tus, Lad  introduced  into  Hanover 
the  French  custom  of  royal  mis- 
tresses. He,  his  son  George  I., 
and  his  grandson,  took  their  favou- 
rites from  one  and  the  same  family. 
For  nearly  one  hundred  years,  the 
family  of  Platen  supplied  this  article 
of  royal  luxury.    First,  there  was 


the  'wicked  Gcnmieu  Platen,'  to 
whom  we  shall  presently  hare  oooa- 
sion  to  return;  her  daughter,  the 
Countess  Kielmansegge,  ^o  subee- 

Suently  was  created  Countess  of 
Darlington;  her  step-daughter,  the 
younger  Countess  Platen;  FrauYon 
der  Bussche,  a  sister  of  the  wicked 
Countess  Platen;  and  a  fifth  lady. 
Countess  Walmoden,  aHerwards 
created  Countess  of  Yarmouth,  who 
was  grand-niece  of  the  same  'wicked 
Platen.* 

In  1682,  George  I.,  then  Crown 
Prince  of  Hanover,  had  married  his 
cousin,  Sophia  Dorothea,  the  daugh- 
ter of  George,  Duke  of  Zell,  of 
whose  memoirs  an  English  version 
appeared  in  1845.  This  publication 
was  chiefly  founded  upon  a  bio- 
graphy of  Sophia  Dorothea,  entitled 
A  shoi^  Account  of  my  Fate  and 
Prison,  by  the  Princess  Dora  of 
Aquilon,  pubhshed  in  Hamburg,  in 
18iiO ;  and  the  original  of  this  again 
was  written  in  French,  and  called 
Precis  de  mon  Desiin  et  de  ma 
Pjrison.  The  memoirs  published 
in  London,    contain   this   autobio- 

fraphy,  and  an  account,  written 
y  the  Princess's  intimate  friend 
and  faithful  servant,  Fraulein  von 
Knesebeck,  to  the  Crown  Prin- 
cess of  Prussia,  the  daughter  of 
Sophia  Dorothea.  The  second  vo- 
lume contains  the  *  Diary  of  Con- 
versations.* The  biography  com- 
mences with  the  first  appearance  of 
Coont  Elonigsmark  in  Hanover,  in 
the  year  1685,  and  ends  with  the 
last  days  of  Sophia  Dorothea's  im- 
prisonment in  the  fortress  of  Ahlden, 
m  1726.  From  this  place  she  took 
the  name  of  Princess  of  Ahlden. 
This  work  treats  the  Princess  as  a 
martyr,  but  these  illusions,  says  Dr. 
Vehse,  have  been  dispelled  by  some 
letters  between  the  Princess  and 
her  lover,  Xonigsmark,  published 
by  Professor  PaJmblad,  in  Upsala, 
in  1847,  which  leave  scarcely  any 
doubt  as  to  the  intimate  connexion 
subsisting  between  them.  The  Prin- 
cess of  Ahlden  obviously  meant  to 
add  the  sanction  of  marriage  to 
her  connexion  \vith  Konigsmark,  if 
she  could  have  escaped  from  her 
•  husband ;  but  the  catastrophe  took 
place  shortly  before  the  preparations 
lor  flight  were  finally  arranged. 
.  SopJiia  Dorothea,  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Hanover,  bom  in  the 
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Toar  10()G,  the  daughter  of  George 
SViliiam  Duke  of  Zell,  and  his 
French  wife  Eleonora  d'Olbreuse, 
was  married  at  sixteen,  in  1G82,  to 
her  cousin  George  of  Hanover. 
The  French  blood  that  flowed  in  her 
veins,  and  the  education  she  received 
at  the  gay  court  of  Zell,  had  their 
effect.  *Her  mother,'  says  her 
cousin,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans, 
*  brought  her  up  to  coquetry  and 
gallantry.*  She  was  clever,  ex- 
citoable,  and  full  of  imagination. 
She  was  of  the  middle  size,  and  of 
exquisite  form,  with  fair  brown 
hair,  her  face  oval,  and  her  com- 
plexion good.  This  lively  young 
girl  was  ill  suited  to  her  silent,  dull, 
husband;  and  their  married  life 
was  not  happy.  George  was  oft<?n 
absent  in  the  wars,  and  his  return 
did  not  improve  matters.  She  loved 
pleasure,  he  nothing  but  hunting 
and  his  favourites — Frau  von  der 
Bussche,  Melusiua  Schulenburg, 
Afterwards  Ducliess  of  Xendal,  and 
Countess  Kielmausogge.  Sophia 
Dorothea  soon  bestowed  her  all'ec- 
tions  upon  Count  Philip  of  Konigs- 
mark,  the  handsome  brotlicr  of 
Aurora,  the  famous  mistress  of  Au- 
gustus the  Strong,  King  of  Poland, 
and  the  mother  of  Marshal  Saxe. 

Philip,  Count  Xonigsniark  was 
do?C(MKled  from  an  old  Brandenburg 
family.  Some  of  the  race  had  set- 
tled in  Sweden.  Philip's  grand- 
father, Hans  Christopher,  had  made 
himself  a  name  during  tlie  thirty 
years*  war,  as  a  partisan-leader 
imder  Gust^vus  Adolphus,  and 
AVrangel.  After  the  peace  of  AVest- 
phalia,  he  became  Governor  of  Bre- 
men and  Venlen,  which  were  gar- 
risoned by  Swedish  troops.  He 
left  his  children  an  immense  fortune, 
won  by  his  right  hand.  At  the 
taking  of  Prague  he  acipiired  great 
boot3\  This  Count  Hans  Christo- 
pher, like  all  his  race,  was  herculean 
in  form,  and  of  a  wild,  savage  tamper: 
when  inflamed  with  passion,  his  face 
assumed  the  most  hideous  aspect, 
his  hair  stood  on  end  like  the  bristles 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  he  inspired  terror 
among  his  enemies. 

His  grandson,  Philip  of  Koiiigs- 
mark,was  born  in  lG62,aud  inherited 
his  mother's  beauty.  She  was  a 
daughter  of  the  Swedish  house  of 
Wrangel,  famous  for  their  beauty. 
Philip  was  brought  up  at  th3  Court 


of  Zell,  and  passed  much  of  hit 
youth  with  Sophia  Dorothea,  for 
whom  he  entertained  a  yoathful 
passion.  Depuis  queje  vout  ai  vue, 
he  writes  to  her  dunng  one  of  hia 
campaigns  on  the  Bhine,  mon  ccBur 
8  est  senti  touchd  sans  oser  le  dire,  et 
quoique  Venfance,  ou  j*6taU,  mem- 
pechait  de  vous  declarer  ma  pat- 
sioii,  je  ne  vous  aipas  moins  aimS, 
From  Zell  young  £I6ni^smark  was 
sent  to  flnish  his  education  in  Eng- 
land, at  the  corrupt  Court  of 
Charles  II.  In  this  country,  he  was 
involved  with  his  elder  brother 
Charles  John,  in  a  scandalous  matter 
— the  murder  of  Thomas  Th  jnne, 
'  Tom  of  ten  thousand,*  as  he  was 
called,  who  had  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Percy  family,  whom  Konigs- 
mark  wanted  for  himself.  This 
murder  was  committed  on  the  12th 
Februaiy,  1G82,  in  the  public  streets, 
in  Pall  Mall,  nearly  opposite  the 
opera-house  colonade,  Tnynne  was 
shot  by  three  hired  murderers, 
George  Borosky,  Christopher  Vraats, 
and  John  Storn,  who  were  subse- 

Suently  all  executed  for  the  mur- 
er  —  the  principal,  Charles  John 
Count  Xonigsmark,  fled,  but  was 
taken  at  Gravesend;  Vraats  was 
offered  a  free  pardon  if  he  would 
peach  against  the  Konigsmarks; 
but  Yroats  held  his  peace,  and  was 
executed.  Charles  John  Count 
Xonigsmark  was  killed  fighting 
against  tlio  Turks  in  the  Morea  iu 
108(>;  and  the  subsequent  catas- 
trophe of  Philip,  Count  Xonigsmark 
was  looked  upon  as  a  just  punish- 
ment for  the  sliare  he  had  in  this 
transaction,  and  iu  the  sacriiice  of 
A^raats's  life. 

Philip  of  Xonigsmark  next  took 
service,  in  1(585,  under  the  Elector 
Ernest  Augustus  of  Hanover,  and 
renewed  his  old  acquaintance  with 
the  lively  Crown  Princess,  who 
lived,  as  we  have  said,  unhappily 
with  her  cold  and  uncongenial  hus- 
band. 

It  appears  from  the  correspon- 
dence quoted  by  Dr.  Vehse  that  the 
lovers  met  in  secret ;  the  Princess 
even  went  to  Xouigsmark's  lodgings, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  were 
in  the  present  '  Hotel  de  Strelitz,' 
on  the  '  Neumarkt.'  In  one  of  hia 
letters  Xonigsmark  writes :  De^ 
main  a  dix  heurtt  je  M^rai  on  rm- 
dezvous.     In  another:  Mon  ajf^v* 
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^Lf'ett  poar  loi  teule  que  je  oU  el  que 
^ma*  TMpire.     Al  an  evtumg  parij 
^^KoDQt  EoniKsmork  lost  out  of  his 
^Hhat  a  billet  SotLT,  written  ta  him  by 
^P  l^e  Princeas ;   gteei  wus  kts  con- 
sternation ;  lie  did  not  fear  for  hini- 
Helf — but  to  lose  her  for  ever!    The 
Frini'GSB  coneolee  him  bj  telling  him 
that  if  be  thought  that  the  fear  of 

texpoHure,  or  of  losing  her  reputa- 
tion (these  words  were  written  in 
laplier)  prevented  her  from  seeing 
lum,  he  did  her  great  iniostice.  She 
steadfastly  hoped  aome  day  to  marry 
him,  and  to  withdraw  into  some  re- 
inoie  comer  of  the  world,  while 
Konigsmark  dreamt  of  winning  her 
and  a  position  by  some  chivalrous 
enterprise.     He  was  jealous  when 
she  spoke  to  any  one  else — particu- 
larly to  an  Austrian,  Count  Von 
Pieuont.    All  this  did  not  eseape 
the  lyns  eyes  of  others.  The  'wicked 
Comi  teas  of  Platen'  (whose  advances 
Count  Konigsmark    had  repelled) 
saw  in  this  the  means  of  wreaking 
bet   vcugeanc«    on    one   nho    had 
spurned  her  love,  and  on  a  hated 
nval.  Tho'wickedCountesHPlaten' 
simulated  the  warmest  interest  in 
the conhdingPrincess,  and  pretended 
I    to  favour  the  intrigue,  while  slio 
I    drew  the  net  tighter  round  her  two 
I    Tictims.    Eunigsmark's  indiscretion 
L  in  boasting,  at  a  dinner  tahle,  of  his 
[  eonnesion  with   the   Frinceas,  and 
[  of  his  soom  for  Countess  Platen — 
(  the  tpretit  injuria  formiB  —  words 
whicS  were  transmitted  forthwith  to 
.    Countess  Platen,  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis;  the  scoruedone  vowed  to 
rain  £dnigsniarkandtbe  Princess. 
X       The  Crown  Prince  was  about  to 
kjproceed  to  Berlin,  and  this  seemed 
Eagood  opportunity  for  the  two  lovers 
Kto  carry  their  long  cherished  plan 
Pibr  flight  into  execution;  it  was  pro- 
posed by  K-onigsmark  to  escape  by 
way  of  Hamburg  into  France ;   the 
PrmceES  preferred  seeking  shelter 
at  the  Court  of  Duke  Antony  Ulrich 
I  ofPrunswick. 

On  the  iBt  July,   1694.  between 
ten  and  eleven  at  night,  Konigsmark 
I  said  his  last  visit  to  the  Princess  in 
I  Uie   palace  at  Hanover.      He   had 
I  disguised  himself  in  '  a  pair  of  old 
pey  linen  trousers,  au  old  wliite 
ihirt  {oamisol),   and  a  brown  over- 
coat.'   This  visit  was  to  talk  over 
the  arrangements  for  their  flight, 
E-oiiigs mark's  servants  and  carriages 
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being  all  ready  for  instant  departure 
to  Dresden  or  elsewhere. 

The  interview  lasted  longer  than 
was  prudent ;  thePrincesa'sfaithful 
attendant,  Fntuloin  voa  Kneacbeck, 
frequently  nrged  them  to  bring  it  to 
aclose.  Atlength  Konigsmarkwent 
away,  and  the  rest  of  the  night  was 
passed  by  the  Princess  in  packing 
up  such  valuables  as  she  meant  to 
take  with  her. 

The  wicked  Countess  Platen  had 
received  notice  from  her  spies  that 
Konigsmark  was  with  the  Princess, 
and  had  obtained  the  Elector's 
authority  to  have  liim  arrested,  un- 
der the  plea  of  saving  the  honour  of 
the  princely  house. 

The  Crown  Princess  lived  in  that 
port  of  the  palace  at  Hanover  which 
now  forms  the  state  apartments.  A 
corridor  leads  out  of  these  apart- 
ments by  the  Kittersaal,  a  lar^o  hall 
which  joined  the  rooms  occupied  by 
the  Princess  to  those  inhabited  by 
the  Cron-n  Prince.  Etinigaraark 
went  along  tliis  corridor,  humming 
u  tune,  till  he  eame  to  a  small  door 
leading  down  some   steps   into  the 

ELrden — a  door  which  was  usually 
ft  open ;  but  this  time  he  found  it 
locked.  He  then  went  along  an- 
other corridor  running  along  the 
length  of  the  Biltersaal,  and  came 
to  an  ante-room  budt  over  the  court 
chapel,  where  there  was  a  laive 
chimney  built  to  receive  the  smoke 
from  the  appomtus  to  heat  the 
chapel.  Four  halberdiers  had  been 
posted  in  this  dark  comer.  Countess 
Platen  had  charged  these  halberdiers 
to  take  Kani|!:smark  prisoner,  but 
in  the  event  of  his  ofl'eriog  any  re- 
sistance they  were  to  use  their  wea- 
pons. It  appears,  from  the  state- 
ment nAemrards  mode  by  one  of  these 
halberdiers  to  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Cramer,  that  Konigsmark 
was  not  without  suspicions  of  unfair 
play,  as  he  had  unsheathed  his  sword, 
and  when  attacked  defended  himself 
bravely,  wounding  several  of'  his  op- 
ponents, until,  his  sword  breaking, 
he  was  overpowered.  Hewasbome, 
mortally  wounded,  into  a  room  close 
by,  where  his  old  enemv,  Countesa 
Platen,  was ;  on  seeing  uer,  he  col- 
lected his  last  remaining  strcng^th  to 
pour  his  eiecrations  upon  her,  to 
which  nhe  repKed  by  stamping  with 
her  feet  upon  his  bleeding  fao' 
Koui^mark  was  then  taken  into 
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small  collar  which  could  be  filled 
with  water  by  means  of  a  pipe; 
there  he  was  drowned.  The  follow- 
ing mominj^  his  body  was  burned 
in  an  oven,  and  this  was  walled  up. 

For  a  long  time  no  one  knew  what 
had  become  of  Konigsmark;  the 
most  extraordinary  rumours  were 
current  about  him  ;  all  the  inquiries 
get  on  foot  by  the  Court  of  Dresden, 
at  the  instigation  of  Aurora,  JKonigs- 
mark's  sister,  the  reigning  favourito 
of  the  new  Elector  of  Saxony,  were 
fnutless.  Aurora  was  told  by  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  that  he  was  not 
her  brother's  keeper. 

The  Princess,  on  hearing  the  news 
of  this  horrible  catastrophe,  ^ave 
way  to  the  most  violent  expressions 
of  grief;  'whereby,*  says  Fraulein 
Slnesebeck,  '  she  exposed  herself  to 
the  suspicion  that  the  murdered 
Count  was  something  more  tlian  a 
oommonfriend.'  She  declared  loudly 
that  she  would  no  longer  Uye  among 
barbarians  and  murderers.  She  was 
even  said  to  have  attempted  self- 
destruction.  The  breach  between 
her  husband  and  her  father-in-law 
and  herself  was  made  wider;  the 
scandal  was  notorious,  and  could  no 
longer  be  concealed.  Proceedings 
wore  therefore  instituted  against  the 
Princess ;  the  reasons  given  for  the 
separation  were  her  attempts  at 
flight,  and  the  Princess  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  for  life. 
The  circumstance  that  the  Princess 
sworeinthe  most  solcmnmannerthat 
she  had  kept  her  marriage  vow,  and 
that  her  lady-in-waiting  confirmed 
this  statement,  rendered  the  matter 
of  the  Princess's  guilt  highly  pro- 
blematical, till  the  publication  oi  the 
letters  by  Palmbliid  and  others.  In 
her  own  autobiography,  the  Princess 
is  no  longer  the  ardent,  incautious 
lover  of  former  years.  The  separation 
took  effect  in  Hanover  on  the  28th 
October,  1694;  and  the  Princess, 
who  was  then  eight-and-twenty,  was 
carried  to  Ahldcn,  a  small  place 
about  four  German  miles  from  Zell, 
thercsidenceofherfatherandmother. 

The  Princess's  friend  and  com- 
panion, Fraulein  vonXnesebeck,  was 
imprisonedin  thofortrcssof  Schwarz- 
fels,  in  the  Harz ;  but  escaped,  after 
three  years'  durance.  She  was 
aided  in  her  escape  by  a  faithful  old 
servant,  disguised  as  a  tiler.  This 
man  let  himself  down  from  the  roof 


in  front  of  her  window,  entered  her 
room,  and  placing  her  in  a  sort  of 
rope  cradle,  let  her  down  into  the 
moat,  and  himself  after  her.  Hcnea 
had  been  prepared,  with  which  they 
escaped,  mrst  to  Wolfenbattel,  and 
then  to  Berlin,  where  Fraulein  von 
Knesebeck  entered  the  aervioe  of 
the  Queen  of  Prussia.  Tlie  Com* 
mander  of  the  fortress  of  Schwazzfels 
reported  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover, 
that  the  Devil,  in  the  shape  of  a 
tiler,  had  carried  off  the  Frftuleia 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  He 
could  not  account  for  her  escape  in 
any  other  way. 

Sophia  DoroUiea  passed  two-snd- 
thirty  years  in  her  prison.  The 
death  oi  her  father,  in  1705,  and  of 
her  mother,  in  1723,  £^ve  her  a  veiy 
tolerable  income.  The  company 
she  saw  consisted  of  two  ladies,  and 
a  gentleman  -  in  -  waiting,  and  the 
Commandant  of  Ahlden,  who  dined 
regularly  everv  da^  with  her.  She 
was  allowed  nree  intereourse  with 
mechanics  and  tradesmen,  but  noi 
with  people  of  the  higher  class. 
She  employed  herself  during  her 
imprisonment  in  the  management  of 
her  domains — the  inspection  of  her 
household  accounts — needle-woik— 
reading,  and  in  works  of  chanty 
and  the  offices  of  religion. 

It  was  said,  that  when  G^eorge  L 
ascended  the  English  throne,  it  was 
proposed  to  her  to  quit  her  retreat : 
but  that  she  replied,  if  she  weie 
guilty  she  was  xmworthy  to  be  a 
queen ;  and  if  innocent,  the  King 
was  unfit  to  be  her  husband :  and 
thiis  she  remained  at  Ahlden.  At 
first,  she  was  kept  a  close  prisoner ; 
but  afterwards,  she  was  aUowed  to 
drive  out  some  miles  from  the 
town,  but  always  with  an  escort  She 
corresponded  with  her  son  and  her 
daughter,  and  frequently  saw  her 
mother. 

The  Princess  once  made  an  at> 
tempt  to  escape,  which  was  unsuc- 
cessful ;  a  certain  Count  Von  Bar. 
of  an  Osnabruck  familv,  received 
125,000  florina  to  aid  her  in  her 
flight.  This  man  kept  the  money,  in 
spite  of  an  action  at  law.  The  trea* 
son  of  one  in  whom  she  tnisted 
affected  the  Princess  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  bring  on  a  fever,  which 
carried  her  off  at  tiie  ase  of  sixty. 

George  L  survived  her  one  jeut. 
There  was  a  sort  of  piophMj  that 
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he  would  Qot  ontlive  Ker  a  yeesr,  nnd 
her  death  made  a  ereal  impression 
upon  him.  He  fell  into  a  deep 
melaticholy,  nnd  expressed  ft  strong 
ansietjT  to  see  Hanover  once  more. 
On  his  war  tliither,  with  the 
Dutchess  of  Kendal,  he  fell  ill  at 
Bentheim ;  he  proceeded,  however, 
on  his  jouTDer,  and  wna  stniek  by 
uoplexf  at  Ippentmrea,  in  West- 
jmalia.  His  eyes  became  glsssr, 
aod  his  tongue  himjr  from  his  month; 
lie  reached  Oanahruck  a  corpse. 

According  to  vulgar  report.  Sophia 
Dorothea,  on  her  death-bed,  aum- 
ntoned  her  husband  to  appear  before 
Uie  judjrment-Beat  of  God  within  a 
year  and  a  dor.  This  letter  was  not 
delivered  to  him  in  England,  but 
was  kept  for  his  arrival  in  Germany. 
Ho  opened  it  in  the  carriage,  and 
was  seized  with  fainting  lits,  which 
ended  in  a  stroke  of  apoplexy.  The 
appearance  of  his  face  caused  the 


report  to  be  spread  abroad  that  Qu 
devil  hod  twisted  his  avak  round. 

The  wicked  Counteas  Flatcn,  the 
murderess  of  Couut  £oni  gsmark,  waa 
bhnd  for  several  years  before  her 
death,  which  took  olace  in  1706. 
During  her  laat  illnesa  she  waa 
haunted  by  Eonigsmaik's^ostper- 
petuallv  seated  at  her  bed-aide. 

"We  Iiave  now  disposed  of  most  of 
the  dramalii  persoam  who  played  a 
part  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  AUden  and  Count  Conigs- 
niark,  and  can  ouly  refer  such  of  our 
readers  who  like  gossip  aud  amusing 
scandal,  culled  from  various  sources, 
to  Dr.  Vehse's  work.  The  learned 
Doctor  promises  to  go  seriatim 
through  all  the  pettv  couriis  of  Giei- 
many.  Let  them  look  well  to  it, 
for  nothing  seems  to  escape  him. 
He  has  a  keen  nose  and  the  pationoe 
of  the  sleuth-hound  for  the  discovery 
and  recording  of  royal  dohquencies. 


EOLLO. 

GEIM  Odin  rejoicingly  watches  his  14'arseraca, 
For  centuries  holding  the  sea  aa  their  own. 
Or  fighting  OD  shore  stiU  the  gallautest  horsemen 

That  e'er  lovell'd  spear  in  the  hope  of  a  throne. 
The  one-eyed  smiles  grim  at  the  maidens  all  knowings 

The  Nomas,  who  ever  by  Tggdrassil  wait. 
The  three  awftil  maidens  in  secret  foreshowing 

The  deeds  of  his  race  and  their  wonderful  fate. 
They  ahow  him  Hnarfagher,  the  monarch  Norwegian, 

Expelling  proud  EoUo'a  piratical  crew. 
To  seek  for  a  home  in  some  southerly  region, 

Wlere  wealth  tempts  the  rover,  and  warriors  are  few. 
Aious'd  from  his  slumbers  loud  roars  the  Tornado ! 

Blasts  of  the  north  drive  his  galley  along ! 
Wild  E«lIo  can  atonn  ua  madly  as  they  do. 

The  rough  rolling  wave  ia  a  steed  for  the  strong. 
Labour,  ye  serfs  !  in  the  plains  and  the  valleys. 

Tour  beeves  and  your  crops  are  a  prize  he  will  claim ; 
The  nobleman's  castle-,  in  spite  of  hia  aaUiea, 

Shall  fall  before  Bollo,  and  tell  of  his  fame. 
The  Prelate  of  Eouen  may  preach  about  meekness, 

"Tia  plain  what  he  aims  at  is  grandeur  and  pelf. 
So  Eollo  the  ganger  shall  own  the  same  wealmess. 

And  fight,  as  ie  preaches,  to  better  himself. 
Stern  Odin  smiles  grim  at  the  ChriatianJz'd  sea  king. 

He  sees  the  Uerserker  so  humble  and  good. 
On  his  purple  right  hand  there  is  peasants'  blood  reeking, 

Wtile  he  bowa  to  the  cross  in  his  sanctified  mood. 
He  sees  the  blauk  ships  filling  Normwidy's  havens. 

And  £oUo  sorrounuod  by  warriors  in  mad ; 
The  battle  is  won,  and  the  foe  feed  the  ravens. 

While  BoUo'a  broad  banner  floats  free  on  the  gale.      A.  C.  fl 
a  o  2 
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ALEXANDER  SMITH  AND  ALEXANDER  POPE. 


ON  reading  this  little  book,*  and 
considering  all  the  exaggerated 
praise  and  exaggerated  blame  which 
have  been  lavished  on  it,  we  could 
not  help  falling  into  many  thoughts 
about  tno  history  of  English  poetry 
for  the  last  forty  years,  and  about 

•  its  future  destiny.      Great   poets, 

•  even  true  poets,  are  becoming 
more  and  more  rare  among  us. 
There  are  those  even  who  sa)'  that 

li  we  have  none ;  an  assertion  which, 
as  long  as  Mr.  Tennyson  lives,  we 
shall  take  the  liber^  of  denying. 
But  were  he,  which  Heaven  forbid, 
taken  from  us,  whom  have  wo  to 
succeed  him  P  And  he,  too,  is  rather 
a  poet  of  the  sunset  than  of  the 
dawn— of  the  autumn  than  of  the 
spring.  His  gorgeousness  is  that  of 
tne  solemn  and  fading  year ;  not  of 
its  youth,  full  of  hope,  freshness,  gay 
anci  unconscious  me.  Like  some 
stately  hollyhock  or  dahlia  of  this 
month's  gardens,  he  endures  while 
all  other  flowers  are  dying ;  but  all 
aroimd  is  winter — a  mild  one,  per- 
haps, wherein  a  few  annuals  or 
prettv  iicld  weeds  still  linger  on ; 
but,  like  all  mild  winters,  especially 
prolific  in  fungi,  which,  too,  are  not 
without  their  gaudiness,  even  their 
beauty,  although  bred  only  from  the 
decay  of  higher  organisms,  the  pla- 
giarists of  the  vegetable  world.  Such 
is  poetry  in  England;  while  in 
America,  the  case  is  not  much  better. 
What  more  enormous  scope  for  new 
poetic  thought  than  that  which  the 
new  world  gives  ?  Yet  the  American 
poets,  even  the  best  of  them,  look 
lingeringly  and  longingly  back  to 
Europe  and  her  legends;  to  her 
models,  and  not  to  the  best  of  them 
^-toher  criticism,  and  not  to  the  best 
of  that — and  bestow  but  a  very-  small 
portion  of  such  cenius  as  they  have 
on  America  and  her  new  forms  of 
life.  If  they  be  nearer  to  the  spring 
than  we,  tliey  are  still  deep  enough 
in  the  winter.  A  few  early  flowers 
may  be  budding  anion^  them,  but 
the  autumn  crop  is  still  m  somewhat 
shabby  and  rain-bedrabbled  bloom. 
And  for  us,  where  are  our  spring 
flowers  ?  What  sign  of  a  new  poetic 
school  ?  Still  more,  what  sign  of  the 
healthy  resuscitation  of  any  old 
oneP 


'  What  matter,  after  all  P'  one  sari 

to  oneself  in  despair,  re-echoing  lu*. 
Carlyle.  'Man was  not  sent  into  the 
world  to  write  poetry.  What  we 
want  is  truth— what  we  want  is  ac- 
tivity. Of  the  latter  wc  have  enough 
in  au  conscience  just  now.  Let  the 
former  need  be  provided  for  by 
honest  and  righteous  history,  and 
as  for  poets,  let  the  dead  bnry  their 
dead.'  ....  And  jret,  after  all,  man 
will  write  poetry,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
Carlyle :  nay,  beings  who  are  not 
men,  but  mere  forked  radishes,  will 
write  it.  Man  is  a  poetry-writing 
animal.  Perhaps  he  was  meant  to 
be  one.  At  all  events,  he  can  no 
more  be  kept  from  it  than  from  eat- 
ing. It  is  better,  with  Mr.  Carlyle'i 
leave,  to  believe  Uiat  the  existence  of 

Eoetry  indicates  some  universal 
uman  hunger,  whether  after  '  the 
beautiful,'  or  after  '  fame,'  or  after 
the  means  of  paying  batchers'  bills ; 
and  accepting  it  as  a  necessary  evil 
which  must  be  committed,  to  see  that 
it  bo  committed  as  well,  or  at  least  as 
little  ill,  as  possible.  Li  excuse  of 
which  we  may  quote  Mr.  Carlyle 
against  himself,  reminding  him  of  a 
saying  of  Goethe  once  bepraised 
by  him  in  print,--*  Wo  must  take 
care  of  the  oeautiful,  for  the  useful 
will  take  care  of  itself.' 

And  never,  certainly,  since  Pope 
wrote  his  Dunciad,  did  tho  beaatilul 
recjuire  more  taking  caro  of,  or 
evince  less  capacity  for  taking  care 
of  itself;  and  never,  we  must  add, 
was  less  capacity  for  taking  care  of 
it  evinced  by  its  accredited  guardians 
of  the  press  than  at  this  present 
time,  if  the  reception  given  to  Mr. 
Smith's  poems  is  to  be  taken  as 
a  fair  expression  of  'the  pubhc 
taste.' 

Now,  let  it  be  fairly  understood, 
Mr.  Alexander  Smith  is  not  the  ob- 
ject of  our  reproaches:  but  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith's  models  and  flat- 
terers. Against  him  we  have  no- 
thing whatsoever  to  say ;  for  him, 
very  much  indeed. 

V  cry  young,  as  is  said,  self-edu* 
catcd,  drudging  for  his  dlaily  bread 
in  some  dreary  Glasgow  pris(«- 
housc  of  brick  and  mortar,  ne  has 
seen  tlie  sky,  the  sun  aadmoon — and, 
moreover,  the  sea,  report  sayBy  for 
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V     ono  day  in  his  whole  life ;  and  this  id 

■      Dearly thewholeofbia  eiperienceia 

I      nstum  ohjccta.  And  he  haa  Mi,  too 

B      painfully  tor  his  peace  of  mind,  tho 

I      contrast  between  his  eDvironment 

and  that  of  others — hia    means  of 

oultnre  and  that  of  others— and,  still 

more  paiafnlly,  the  twntrast  between 

his   enriroiimeDt  and   culture,  and 

that  sense  of  beauty  and  power  of 

melody  which  he  does  not  deny  that 

he  has  found  in  himself,  and  which 

one  uati  deny  who  reads  his  poems 

fairly  i  who  reads  even  merely  the 

'    opening  page  and  key-Dote  ot  the 

For  no  a  torrid  sunset  bunia  with  gold 
Up  to  the  lenith,  fierce  within  my  soul 
A  passion  bums  from  basement  unto 

Foes;,  poesy,  I'd  give  to  tfaee 
As  pfumonatelj  my  rich  laden  yeani. 
My  bubble  plEaaurea,  and  my  awf u]  joys, 
At  Hero  gave  htr  trrmiiling  tigh)  to  find. 
Dtlicioiu  death  on  wet  Leandcr't  Up, 
Bare,  bold,  and  tawdry,  ns  a  fingered 

Is  my  poor  life;  but  with  one  smile tliou 

Clothe  ma  with  kingdoms.     Wilt  thou 

Wilt  bid  me  die  for  thee!    Oh,  Gur  and 

cold  I 
As  well  mnysome  wildmaiden  waste  her 

Upon  the  oalm  front  of  a  marble  Jove. 

If  ow  this  Bcrap  is  by  no  means  a 
fair  average  specunen  of  Mr.  Smith's 
Terse.  But  ia  not  the  self-educntod 
man  who  could  teach  hiroielf,  amid 
Glasgow  smoke  and  nobe,  to  wTito 
■uch  a  distich  as  that  eiquisite  one 
which  we  hove  given  in  italics,  to  be 
judged  lovingly  and  hopefully? 

WbatifhehMoftencopicdl'  What 
if,  in  tliia  very  scrap,  chosen  ahnost 

■  at  random,  there  should  be  a  touch 
&OTD.  Tennyson's  Tvio  Foiert  ?  And 
what  if  imitations,  nay,  caricatures, 
be  found  in  almost  every  paj^P  Is 
Bot  the  explanation  simple  enough, 
l«nd  rather  creditable  than  discreait- 

■  «ble  to  Mr.  Smith  ?  He  takes  as  his 
,  models  Shelley.  Eeats,  and  their  fol- 
■*)wera.     Who  is  to  blame  forthatP 

The  Glasgow  youth,  or  the  public 
bate,  which  has  been  exalting  these 
muthors  more  and  more  for  Uie  last 
twenty  years  as  the  great  poets  of 
the  nineteenth  century  P  If  they  are 
the  proper  ideals  of  the  day,  who  will 
blaiTio  him  for  following  them  as 
closely  as  possible— for  saturatiug 
his  memory  bo  thoroughly  with  their 
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words  amt  though  la  that  he 
ducL's  them  uuconauiously  U 
self?  Who  will  blame  him  for  evei 
consciously  copying  their  imn^es.  if 
they  have  aaia  better  than  hethe 
thing  which  he  wants  to  say,  in  the 
only  poetical  dialeut  which  be  knowaP 
He  does  no  more  than  all  schools 
have  done,  copy  their  own  masters ; 
aa  the  Greek  epicists  and  Virgil 
copied  Homer;  as  all  succeeding 
Latiu  opicists  copied  Virgil ;  as 
Italians  copied  Ariosto  and  Tasso ;  as 
every  one  who  can  copies  Shak- 
epeore;  as  the  French scliool  copied, 
or  thought  they  copied,  ■TheClasaics,' 
and  aa  a  matter  of  duty  used  to 
justify  any  bold  image  in  their  not«s,  i 
not  by  ita  ori^iSOity,  hut  by  its 
being  already  in  Claudian,  or  Lucan,  I 
or  Virgil,  or  Ovid;  aa  every  poet- 
aster, and  a  great  many  who  were 
more  than  poetasters,  twenty  years 
ago,  nsed  to  copy  Scott  and 
Byron,  and  aa  all  poetasters  now  ore 
copying  the  very  same  modela  as  Mr. 
Smith,  and  fading  while    he  sue- 

We  by  no  means  Sjfree  in  thof 
modem  outcry  for  '  originality."  Ia  i 
it  absolutely  demanded  that  no  poet 
shall  say  anything  whatsoever  that  I 
any  other  poet  has  saidF  If  so,  Mr.| 
Smith  may  well  submit  to  a  blame, 
which  he  will  bear  in  common  with 
Shaksponre,  Chaucer,  Pope,  and 
many  another  great  name ;  and  espe- 
cially with  Eaphael  himself,  who 
made  no  scruple  of  adopting  not 
merely  points  of  style,  but  single 
motives  and  incidents,  from  coutem- 

tioraries  and  predecessora.  Who  can 
ook  at  any  of  his  earher  pictures, 
the  Crucifixion  for  instance,  at  pre- 
sent in  Lord  Ward's  gallery  at  the 
E^pCian  Hall,  without  seeing  that 
ho  has  not  merely  felt  the  influence 
of  Perugtno,  but  copied  him ;  triad 
deliberatelT  to  bo  as  like  his  master 
aa  be  couldP  Was  this  plagiarism? 
If  BO,  all  education,  it  would  seem, 
must  be  a  mere  training  iu  plagiar- 
iam.  For  how  is  the  student  to 
learn,  except  by  copying  his  master's 
models?  Is  the  young  painter  or 
sculptor  a  plagiarist  becauao  he 
spends  the  first,  otlen  the  best,  years 
of  his  life  in  copying  Greek  statues ; 
or  the  school-boy.  for  toiling 
reproduction  of  Li" 
images,  in  what  i 
fithngly  called  '  copies' 
And    what    if    the    young    artist 
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flhall  choose,  as  Mr.  Smith  has  done, 
to  put  a  few  drawings  into  the  exhi- 
bition, or  to  carve  and  sell  a  few 
statuettes  ?  What  if  the  school-boy, 
grown  into  a  gownsman,  shall  con- 
tribute his  share  to  a  set  of  Arunr 
dtnes]  Cami  or  Prolusiones  JStoni- 
ensesf  Will  any  one  who  really  knows 
what  art  or  education  mean  complain 
of  them  for  having  imitated  their 
models,  however  servilely  P  Will  he 
not  rather  hail  such  an  imitation  as 
a  fair  proof,  first  of  the  student's 
reverence  for  authority — a  more  im- 
portant element  of  'genius'  than 
most  young  folks  fancy — and  next, 
of  his  possessing  any  artistic  power 
whatsoever?  ior,  surely,  if  the 
greater  contains  the  less,  the  power 
of  creating  must  contain  that  of  imi- 
tating. A  young  author's  power  of 
accurate  imitation  is,  after  all,  the 
primary  and  indispensable  test  of 
his  having  even  the  capability  of 
becoming  a  poet.  He  wno  cannot 
write  in  a  style  which  he  does  know, 
will  certainlv  not  be  able  to  invent 
a  new  style  for  himself.  The 
first  and  simplest  form  in  which 
any  metrical  ear,  or  fancy,  or  imagi- 
nation, can  show  itself,  must  needs 
be  in  imitating  existing  modeb. 
Innate  good  taste — that  is,  true 
poetic  genius — will  of  course  choose 
the  best  models  in  the  long  run.  But 
not  necessarily  at  first.  What  shall 
be  the  student's  earliest  ideal  must 
needs  be  determined  for  him  by  cir- 
cumstance, by  tlie  books  to  which 
he  has  access,  by  tlie  public  opinion 
which  he  hears  expressed.  Enough 
if  he  chooses,  as  Eaphael  did,  the 
best  models  which  he  knows,  and 
tries  to  exhaust  them,  and  learn  all  he 
can  from  them,  ready  to  quit  them 
hereafter  when  he  comes  across  bet- 
ter ones,  yet  ^rithout  throwing  away 
what  lie  has  learnt.  *  Be  faithful  in 
a  few  things,  and  thou  shalt  become 
ruler  over  many  things,'  is  one  of 
those  eternal  moral  laws  which,  like 
many  others,  holds  as  true  of  art  as 
it  does  of  virtue. 

And  on  the  whole,  judging  Mr. 
Alexander  Smith  by  this  rule,  he  has 
been  faithful  over  a  few  tilings,  and 
therefore  we  liave  fair  hope  of  him 
for  the  future.  Por  Mr.  Smith  does 
succeed,  not  in  copying  one  poet, 
but  in  copying  aU,  and  very  often  in 
improving  on  his  models.  Of  the 
many  conceits  which  he  has  bor- 


rowed firom  'Nil,  Bailey,  flmpe  is 
hardly  one  which  he  hM  not  nude 
more  true»  more  pomted,  aoDuol  iDora 


sweet ;  nay, in  one mr  twoplacsB,  }m 
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has  dared  to  mend  John 
self.  But  his  whole  merit  is  by  na 
means  confined  to  the  faciihy  of 
imitation.  Though  the  '  life  Dnon' 
itself  is  the  merest  oento  of  xefleo- 
tions  and  images,  without  cxiihfireiifle 
or  or|j[anization,  dramatic  or  ^fy**^ 
yet  single  scenes,  like  that  w^  the 
peasant  and  that  with  the  fislleoi  out- 
cast, have  firm  self-oonaistency  and 
clearness  of  oonoeptioii ;  and  these, 
as  a  natural  consequence,  are  eom- 
paratively  free  frcon  thoae  tawdzj 
spangles  which  deface  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem.  Ami^  moreover, 
in  the  episode  of  '  The  Indian  and 
the  Lady,'  there  is  throughout  a 
'  keeping  in  the  tone,'  aa  painteis 
say,  sultinr  and  languid,  yet  ridi  aad 
full  of  lire,  like  a  gorgeous  VenetisB 
picture,  wluch  augurs  eren  better  ibr 
Mr.  Smith's  futc^  success  than  the 
two  scenes  justmentioned;  for  consis- 
tency of  thought  may  come  with 
time  and  training ;  but  oleameas  of 
inward  vision,  the  fiEumlty  of  imagi- 
nation, can  be  no  more  leamt  dian 
it  can  be  dispensed  with.  In  this, 
and  this  only,  it  is  true  that  poeim 
nascitur  nonfit ;  just  as  no  musioal 
learning  or  practice  can  make  a  com- 
poser, unless  he  first  poaseaa  an  in* 
nate  car  for  harmony  and  melody. 
And  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  just 
in  the  passages  where  Mr.  Smitn  is 
not  copying,  where  he  fonets  for 
awhile  Shelley,  Seats,  and  tiie  rest» 
and  is  content  to  be  aimply  himself, 
that  he  is  best ;  terse,  viTid,  sound, 
manly,  simple.  May  he  turn  round 
some  day,  and  dehoeiately  pulling 
out  all  borrowed  feathers,  look  aft 
himself  honestly  and  boldly  in  the 
glass,  and  we  will  warrant  him,  on 
tiie  strength  of  the  least  ^andy,andaa 
yet  unpraised  passa^  m  his  poemi, 
that  he  will  find  hmiself  after  all 
more  eagle  than  daw,  and  quite  weH 
plumed  enough  by  nature  to  fly  at 
a  higher,  because  for  him  a  more 
natund,  pitch  than  he  has  yet  done. 
True,  he  has  written  a  fpreat  deal 
of  nonsense;  nonsenae  m  mattnr 
as  well  as  in  manner.  But  therBia» 
too,  he  has  only  fic^owed  the  rein- 
ing school.  ...  As  for  manner/M j| 
does  sometimes,  in  ^Htnting  Uai 
models,  out-Herod  Herod.  Biitipk;ff 
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_  If  Herod  be  a  wortliy  king, 

Jet  bim  be  b; all  means  Dut-Uefoded. 
if  Kaj  man  enxi  do  it.  Oqo  eaunot 
ha,Ye  too  mooh  of  a.  good  thing.  If 
it  be  ri^ht  to  bedizen  veraes  with 
meCaphora  and  BimUoB  wliich  have 
no  rcferenoe,  either  in  tone  or  in 
•nbjeot,  to  the  matter  iu  hand,  let 
Ihere  be  aa  maaj  of  them  as  poHaible. 
If  a  saddle  ia  a  proper  place  for 
jewela,  then  let  the  seat  oe  paved 
nith  diamonds  and  emeralds,  and 
Jlunjeet  Singh's  harness  maker  be 
considered  as  a  lofty  artist,  for  whose 
barbaric  splendour  Mr.  Feat  and  his 
Melton  cuatomerB  ari.>  to  forswear 
pigskin  and  severe  simpiiciW— not 
to  say  utility  and  comfort.  If  poetic 
diction  be  difl'erent  in  spedea  from. 
plain  English,  then  let  us  have  it  as 

Sietical  as  possible,  and  as  nnlike 
ogliah;  as  ungramoiatica],  abrupt, 
involved,  transposed,  as  the  clumai- 
aess,  carelessness,  or  caprice  of  man 
can  make  it.  If  it  bo  correct  to 
express  human  thought  by  writing 
wliole  paces  of  vague  and  bald  ab- 
atract  mctapliysic,  and  then  trying 
to  explain  them  by  conere  te  concetti, 
^bicn  bear  an  entirely  accidental 
.■ad  mystical  likeness  to  the  no- 
^n  which  they  are  to  illustrate, 
ihen  let  the  metaphysic  be  as 
Abstract  as  possible,  the  concetti  as 
Ancifiil  anu  far-fetehed  aa  possible. 
■If  Marino  and  Cowley  be  greater 
^ets  than  Ariosto  and  Milton,  let 
young  poets  imitate  the  fonner  with 
might  and  mnin,  and  avoid  spoiling 
itiieir  style  by  any  pemaal  of  tiio  too- 
intelligible  common  sense  of  the 
latter.  If  Byron's  moral  (which 
osed  to  be  tliought  execrable)  be 
»eally  his  great  excelleace,  and  his 


moral  wit£)iit  his   style,  his  matter     liaritica  of  dji 


Scribleras'a  Art  qf  Sinhin^  pi 
forthwith  on  the  list  a(  the  Com* 
mitteo  of  Council  for  £(lucaljan, 
that  not  a  working  man  in  England 
may  be  ignorant  that,  wiiatsoever 
superstitions  about  art  may  have 
haunted  the  benighted  IieatheoB 
who  built  the  Parthenon,  noun  avoiis 
ehanffii  tout  eela.  In  one  word,  if 
it  be  best  and  most  titling  to  write 
poetry  in  the  strle  in  wiiich  almost 
every  one  has  teen  trying  to  write 
it  since  Pope  and  plain  sense  went 
out,  and  bhelley  and  the  seventh 
heaven  came  in,  let  it  be  so  written; 
and  let  him  who  most  perfectly  so 
'  sets  the  age  to  music.'  be  presented 
by  the  assembled  guild  of  critics, 
not  with  tieobsolete  and  too  classic 
laurel,  but  with  an  electro-plated 
brass  medal,  bearing  the  due  in- 
scription, Art  eft  netcire  artetit' 
And  when,  in  twelvemonths'  time, 
he  finds  himself  forgotten,  perhaps 
decried,  for  the  sake  of  the  next 
aspiraot,  let  him  reconsider  him- 
self, try  whether,  afW  oil,  tlie 
common  sense  of  the  many  will  not 
proves  juster  and  a  firmer  standing 
ground  than  the  sentimeutnlity  and 
bad  taste  of  the  few,  and  read 
Alexander  Pope. 

In  Fo[ie's  writings,  whatsoever 
lie  may  not  find,  ho  will  liud  Ibc 
very  oxeclleuces  after  whioh  our 
young  poets  strive  in  rain,  pro- 
duced by  their  seaming  opposite*, 
which  are  now  despised  and  dis- 
carded; naturalness  produced  by 
studious  art;  daring  sublimity  by 
strict  self-restraint ;  depth  by  clear 
simplicity ;  pathos  hj  easy  graoe ; 
and  a  morality  infinitely  more  merci- 
ful, as  well  as  more  righteous,  than 
the  one  now  in  vogue  among  the 
poetasters,  fay  honest  faith  in  God. 
If  he  be  shocked  by  certain  pecu- 
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without  his  form;  or — Uwt  we  may 
be  snre  of  never  falling  for  a  mo- 
ment into  his  besetting  sins  of  terse- 
Mess,    grace,    and    completeness — 
Lxithoutanyformst  all.  If  poetry,  in. 
(nrder  to  be  worthy  of  thenmeleenth 
mtury,  ought   to  be  nfl  unlike  as 
|'»08sible   to   Homer   or   Sophocles, 
I  'Virgil   or  Horace,    Shakapeare   or 
|.£penser,  Dante  or  Taeso,  let  those 
I  too  idolized  names  be  rosed  hence- 
^Scirtli  from  the   Calendar:    let   the 
~  '(  Poetiea  bo  consigned  to  flames 
Calcroft,    ui)d    Marttnus 


the  fond- 


for  perpetual  antitheses,  let 
him  remember,  that  what  seems 
Btrango  to  our  day  was  natural  and 
habitual  in  bis;  and  that,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  grandcliildren,  Ecats's 
and  Shelley's  peculiarities  will  seem 
as  monstrous  as  Pope's  or  Johnson's 
do  in  ours.  £ut  if,  misled  by  the 
popular  contempt  for  Pope,  he 
should  be  inclined  to  answer  this 
advice  with  a  shrug  and  a  smile,  we 
entreat  him,  and  aS  young  poets,  to 
consider,  line  by  line,  word  by  f-^^ 
sound  by  sound,  only  those 
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well-known  lines,  which  many  a 
brave  and  wise  man  of  fifty  years 
ago  would  have  been  unable  to 
read  without  honourable  tears : — 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat 

half-hung. 
The  floor  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of 

dung. 
On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repaired  with 

straw, 
"With  tape-tyed  curtains,  never  meant 

to  draw. 
The  'George  and  Garter,'  dangling  from 

that  bed, 
"Where  tawdry  yellow  strove  with  dirty 

red, 
Great  Villiers  lies.    Alas !  how  changed 

from  him. 
That  life  of  pleasure,  and  that  soul  of 

whim  ? 
Gallant  and  gay,  in  Clieveden's  proud 

alcove. 
The  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury  and 

love ; 
Or  just  as  gay,  at  Council,  in  a  ring 
Of  mimic  statesmen,  and  their  merry 

king. 
No  wit  to  flatter,  left  of  all  his  store  ! 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  \'alued 

more. 
There,  victor  of  his  health,  of  fortune, 

friends, 
And  fame,  tliis  lord  of  useless  thousands 

ends. 

Yes;  Pope  knew,  as  well  as 
Wordsworth  and  our  *  Naturalistic 
that  no  physical  fact  was  so  mean 
or  coarse  as  to  be  below  the  dignity 
of  poetry — when  in  its  right  place. 
He  could  draw  a  pathos  and 
sublimity  out  of  the  dirty  inn  cham- 
ber, such  as  "Wordsworth  never 
elicited  from  tubs  and  daflbdils — 
because  he  could  use  them  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  art,  which  are 
the  rules  of  sound  reason  and  of 
true  taste. 

The  answer  to  all  this  is  ready 
now-a-days.  "We  are  told  that  Pope 
could  easily  be  great  in  what  he 
attempted,  because  he  never  at- 
tempted any  but  small  matters ; 
easily  self-restraining,  because  his 
paces  were  naturally  so  slow;  above 
all,  easily  clear,  because  he  is  always 
shallow  ;  easily  full  of  faith  in  what 
he  did  believe,  because  he  believed 
BO  very  little.  On  the  two  former 
counts  we  may  have  something  to 
say  hereafter.  On  the  two  latter, 
we  will  sav  at  once,  that  if  it  be 
argued,  as  it  often  is,  that  the  reason 
of  our  modern  poetical  obscurity 
and  vagueness  lies  in  the  greater 


depth  of  the  questions  wbich  are 
now  agitating  thonghtful  minds, 
we  do  utterly  deny  it.  Hmnan 
nature,  human  temptations,  human 
problems,  are  radic^y  tlie  same  in 
every  age,  by  whatsoever  outward 
difference  of  words  they  may  seem 
distinguished.  Where  is  deeper 
philosophic  thought,  true  or  false, 
eicprest  in  verse,  than  in  Dante,  or 
in  Spenser's  two  cantos  of  '  Muta- 
bilities P*  Yet  if  they  are  difficult 
to  understand,  their  dsjrkness  is  that 
of  the  deep  blue  sea.  "Vague  they 
never  are,  obscure  they  never  are ; 
because  they  see  clearfy  what  they 
want  to  say,  and  how  to  say  it. 
There  is  always  a  sound  and*  co- 
herent meaning  in  them,  to  be  found 
if  it  be  searched  for. 

The  real  cause  of  this  modem 
vagueness  is  rather  to  be  found  in 
shallow  and  unsound  culture,  and  in 
that  inabihty,  or  carelessness  about 
seeing  any  object  clearly,  which  be- 
sets our  poets  just  now ;  as  the  cause 
of  antique  cleamesa  lies  in  the 
nobler  and  healthier  manhood,  in 
the  severer  and  more  methodic 
habits  of  thought,  the  sounder  phi- 
losophic and  critical  training  which 
enabled  Spenser  and  Milton  to  draw 
up  a  state  paper,  or  to  discourse 
deep  metapnysics,  wit^  the  same 
manful  possession  of  their  subject 
which  gives  grace  and  completeness 
to  the  Penseroso  or  the  Epithalmion. 
And  if  our  poets  have  their  doubts, 
they  should  remember,  that  thoM 
to  whom  doubt  and  inquiry  are  real 
and  stern,  are  not  inelinea  to  sing 
about  them  till  they  can  sing  poems 
of  triumph  over  tnem.  There  has 
no  temptation  taken  our  modem 
poets  save  that  which  is  common 
to  man — the  temptation  of  wishing 
to  make  the  laws  of  the  universe 
and  of  art  fit  them,  as  they  do  not 
feel  incHned  to  make  themselves  fit 
the  laws,  or  care  to  find  them  out. 

What  ?  Do  you  wish,  asks  some 
one,  a  little  contemptuously,  to 
measure  the  great  growing  nine- 
teenth century  by  the  thumb-ruio 
of  Alexander  Pope?  No.  But  to 
measure  the  men  who  write  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  a  man  who 
wrote  in  the  eighteenth;  to  com- 
pare their  advantages  with  his,  their 
circumstances  with  his;  and  then* 
if  possible,  to  make  thsm  ashamed 
of  their  unmanliness.     Hare  yoa 
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young  poets  of  thiB  day,  your 
BtrtiRglea,  yow  chftgrins?  Do  you 
tliink  ihe  hump-backed  dwarf,  every 
moment  conscious  at  once  of  hia 
deformityand  liis  goniuH — conscious, 
probably,  of  far  worae  physical 
aliame  tlian  any  deformity  can  bring, 
'  sewed  up  in  uuckram  every  morn- 
ing, and  ret^nirin^  a.  nurse  Jike 
a  child' — cancBtured,  lampooned, 
slandered,  utterly  -nithout  fault  of 
hia  own— insulted  and  reiected  by 
the  fine  lady  whom  he  had  dared  to 
court  in  reality,  after  being  allowed 
andailnredtoflirt  witiiber  it 
— do  you  suppose  that  this  i 
nothing  to  madden  him?— to  con- 
vert him  into  a  sneering,  snarling 
misnnthrope  P  Yet  was  there  one 
noble  soul  who  met  him  who  did 
not  love  him,  or  whom  Ue  did  not 
love  P  Have  you  your  doubts  ?  Do 
you  find  it  difficult  to  make  your 
own  Bpceulationa,  even  your  own 
lionest  L'onvictionB,  aquare  with  the 
popular  superatitions?  Wlmt  were 
your  doubts,  your  inward  eontra- 
dietioDS.  to  those  of  a  man  who, 
bred  a  Papist,  and  yet  burning  with 
the  most  mtenae  acorn  and  hatred 
of  lies  and  shama,  bigotries  and 
prieiitcrafts,  could  write  that  £tiay 
on  Man  f  Bead  that,  young  gentle- 
men of  the  Job's-wife  aehool,  who 
fancy  it  a  fine  thing  to  tell  your 
readers  to  euTte  God  and  die,  or,  at 
least  to  show  tho  world  in  print  how 
you  eould  curse  God  by  divine 
right  of  geaios,  if  jou  chose,  and  bo 
aHlinnied  of  your  cowardly  wailings. 


e  haa  KSg 


n  judge. 


in  that  account  whici 
ago  rendered  up.  Bi 
and  places,  as  far  as  we  ca 
the  man  was  heart-whole,  more  ana 
not  leaa  righteous  than  his  feilowa. 
With  his  whole  aoul  he  hates  what 
is  evil,  as  far  aa  he  can  recognise  it. 
With  hia  whole  sou!  he  loves  what 
ia  good,  aa  far  as  ho  can  recoenise 
that.  With  his  soul  he  believea 
that  there  ia  a  righteous  and  eood 
God,  whose  order  no  human  folly  or 
crime  can  destroy ;  and  ho  will  say 
so;  and  does  say  it,  clearly,  simply, 
valiantly,  reverently,  in  that  Esti^ 
on  Man.  His  theodicy  is  narrow;  | 
shallow,  as  was  the  pliiloaophy  of 
kis  age.  But,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  it  ' 
ia  sound— faithful  to  God,  and  to 
what  he  sees  and  knows.  Man  is 
made  in  God's  image.  Man's  justice 
is  God's  JQStice;  man'a  mercy  is 
God's  mercy ;  man's  science,  man's 
critic  taste,  are  insighta  into  the 
laws  of  God  himaolf.  He  does  not 
pretend  to  solve  the  great  problem. 
But  ho  beheves  that  it  is  aolved 
from  all  etemitv ;  that  God  knows, 
God  loves,  and  God  rules ;  that 
the  righteoua  and  faithful  man  may 
know  enough  of  the  solution  to 
know  hie  duty,  to  see  his  way,  to 

f'  istify  God  ;  and  as  much  as  he 
oowa  he  tells.  There  were  in  that 
diseased,  sensitive  cripple  no  vain 
repinings,  no  moon-struck  howls,  no 
impious  cries  against  God,  '  Why 
hast  thou  mode  me  thus  P'  To  him 
God  is  a  righteous  God,  a  God  of 
order.    Science,  philosophy,  poUties, 


Alexander    Pope    went    through  criticism,  poetry,  are  parts  of  His 

doubt,  contradiction,  confusion,  to  order — they   are   parts  of  the   ap- 

whii^hyoursarcsimpleandlightiBnd  point«d  onward  path  for  mankind; 

con<(uered.    He  was  n  man  of  like  there  are  eternal  laws  for  them, 

passions  with  yourselves ;   infected  There  is  a  beautiful  and  lit  order  in 

with  the  peculiar  rices  of  his  day ;  poetry,  which  ia  part  of  God's  order, 

Narrow,   for  his  age  was  narrow;  which  men  have  learnt  ages  ago.  for 

shallow,  for  his  age  was  shallow ;  they,   too,  had  their  teaching  from 

a   bon-vivanl,   for    his   ago    was    a  above;  to  oS'end  against  which  is  ab- 

gluttonous  and  drunken  one;  bitter,  '   '  '                         "... 


furious,  and  personal,  for  mon  round 
him  were  aucli ;  foul. mouthed  o^en, 
and  indecent,  aa  thereat  were.  Nay, 
his  very  power,  when  he  abuses 
it  for  his  own  ends  of  selfiah  spite 
and  injured  vanity,  makes  him.  as 
all  great  men  can  be  (in  words  at 
least,  for  in  life  he  was  far  better 
than  the  men  around  him),  worse 
than  his  age.  He  can  outrival 
Dennis  in  ferocity,  and  Congrere  in 
filth.    So  much  the  worse  for  htm 


solutely  wrong,  an  offence  to  be  put 
I  mildly  in  I  those  who  ofi'end 
■ntly ;  but  those  wb  o  offend  from 


about  it,  when  praise  or  gain  tompt 
them  the  other  way,  have  some 
moral  defect  in  them ;  they  are 
what  Solomon  calls  fools;  they  are 
tho  enemies  of  man  ;  and  he  will 
'  hate  themri^ht  sore,  even  as  though 
they  were  hia  own  enemies' — whicli 
in^d  they  were.     Ho  knows  by 
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painful  experience  that  they  desexre 
no  quarter :  that  there  is  no  use 
pviug  them  any  ;  to  spare  them  is 
to  make  them  insolent;  to  fondle 
tiie  reptile  is  to  be  bitten  by  it. 
True  poetry,  as  the  messenger  of 
heavenly  beauty,  is  decaying ;  true 
refinement,  true  loftiness  of  thought, 
even  true  morality,  are  at  stake. 
And  so  he  writes  his  Dunciad. .... 
And  would  that  ho  were  here,  to 
write  it  over  again,  and  write  it 
better! 

For  write  it  again  he  surely  would. 
And  write  it  better  he  would  also. 
With  the  greater  cleanliness  of  our 
time,  with  all  the  additional  experi- 
ence of  histor}',  with  the  greater  clas- 
sical, esthetic,  and  theological  know- 
ledge of  our  day,  the  sins  of  our  poets 
are  as  much  less  excusable  than  those 
of  Eusden,  Blackmorc,  Gibber,  and 
the  rest,  as  Pope's  Dunciad  on  them 
would  be  more  righteously  severe. 
What,  for  instance,  would  the 
author  of  the  Essay  on  Man  say  to 
any  one  who  now  wrote  p.  137  (for 
it  really  is  not  to  be  quoted)  of  the 
Ztfe  Drama  as  the  thoughts  of 
his  hero,  without  any  after  atone- 
ment lor  the  wanton  insult  it  con- 
ve3's  toward  him  whom  ho  dares  in 
the  same  breath  to  call  'Father,' 
simply  because  he  wants  to  be  some- 
thing very  fine  and  famous  and 
self-glorifying,  and  Providence  keeps 
him  waiting  awhile  ?  .  .  .  lias  Pope 
not  said  it  already  ?  .  .  . 

Pertiist,  by  all  divine  in  man  unawed. 
But  learn,  ye  dunces,  not  to  scorn  your 
God! 

And  yet  no ;  the  gentle  goddess 
would  now  lay  no  such  restriction 
on  her  children,  for  in  Pope's  day  no 
man  had  discovered  the  new  poetic 
plan  for  making  the  divine  in  man 
an  excuse  for  scoiiiing  God,  and 
finding  in  the  dignity  of  *  heaven- 
born  genius'  free  licence  to  ujibraid, 
on  the  very  slightest  grounds,  the 
Being  from  whom  the  said  genius 
pretends  to  derive  his  diguitv.  In 
one  of  his  immortal  saws  he  has 
cautioned  us  against  '  making  God 
in  man's  image.'  But  it  never  en- 
tered into  his  simple  head  that  man 
would  complain  of  God  for  being 
made  in  a  lower  image  than  even 
his  own.  Atheism  he  could  conceive 
of;  the  deeper  absurdity  of  Autho- 
theism  was  left  for  our  own  more 


enlightened  times  and  more  apiri- 
tual  muses. 

It  will  be  answered  that  all  this 
blasphemy  is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
the  author,  but  to  the  man  whoae 
spiritual  development  he  intends  to 
sketch.  To  which  we  reply  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  bring  hia  hero 
through  such  a  state  without  show- 
ing how  he  came  out  of  the  alouj^, 
as  carefully  as  how  he  came  into  it, 
especially  when  the  said  hero  is  set 
forth  as  a  marvellously  clever  -penaa ; 
and  the  last  scene,  though,  full  of 
beautiful  womanl  v  touches,  and  of  a 
higher  morahty  tlian  the  reat  of  the 
hw}k,  contains  no  awiende  honorable, 
not  even  an  explanation  of  the 
abominable  stuff  which  the  hero 
has  been  talking  a  few  pages  back. 
He  leaps  &om  the  abyss  to  ^e 
seventh  heaven ;  but,  unfortunately 
for  the  spectators,  he  leaps  beUnd 
the  scenes,  and  they  are  none  the 
wiser.  And  next;  people  have  no 
more  right,  even  for  dramatic  pur- 
poses, to  put  such  languafre  uito 
print  for  any  purpose  whatsoever, 
than  they  have  to  print  the  grossest 
indecencies,  or  the  most  disgusting 
details  of  torture  and  cruelty.  "So 
one  can  accuse  tins  magazine  of  any 
fondness  for  sanctimonious  cant  or 
lip-reverence ;  but  if  there  be  a 
'  Pather  in  Heaven,'  as  Mr.  Smith 
confesses  that  there  is,  or  even  merely 
a  personal  Deity  at  all,  some  sort  of 
common  decency  in  spc»dnng  of  Him 
should  surely  be  preserved.  No  one 
would  print  pages  of  silly  calumny 
and  vulgar  insult  against  his  eaorthly 
father,  or  even  against  a  person  for 
whom  he  had  no  special  dislike,  and 
then  excuse  k  by, '  Of  course  I  don't 
think  so :  but  if  any  one  did  think 
so,  this  would  be  a  veiy  smart 
way  of  "saying  what  he  thought.' 
Old  Aristotle  would  call  such  an  act 
'  banauson ;'  in  plain  English,  bla^- 
guard;  and  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  called  anything  else,  unless 
in  the  case  of  some  utter  brute  in 
human  form,  to  whom '  Uiere  is  no 
coenum,  and  therefore  no  obsoosnum ; 
no  fanum,  and  therefore  no  profii> 
num.*  The  common  sense  or  man- 
kind in  all  ages  has  condemned  this 
sort  of  shamelessness,  even  moTB 
than  it  has  insults  to  parental  ttid 
social  ties,  and  to  all  which  raiaea 
man  above  the  brute.  Let  Mr. 
Smith  take  note  of  thii»  and  lethiai^ 
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if  be  lores  bimseli^  mend  spsedilj ; 
for  of  nil  styles  wberein  tu  boeonte 
stereotyped  tlie  one  whicU  he  has 
chossD  IS  the  worst,  because  in  it 
tlio  greatest  amouot  of  insincerity  is 
possible.  Tbere  is  a  Tartarus  in 
front  of  liim  as  well  as  on  Olymims ; 
a  liideous  possibility  very  near  nim 
of  insiucere  impiety  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  startune;  of  lawless 
fsjicy  merely  for  tbe  purposo  of 
glittering;;  and  a  still  more  Lideons 
poBsibility  of  a  rorulsioft  to  iaaincc-Te 
cant,  oombined  with  the  same  law- 
less fancy,  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing well  with  the  public,  in  whith 
to  all  appoBmnocB  one  of  our  most 
popular  norelists,  not  to  mention  the 
poet  whose  writings  are  most  aaa- 
logous  to  ISs.  Snutli's,  now  lies  wal- 

Wbetker  he  shall  hereafter  obey 
his  evil  angel,  and  follow  Mr.  Bailey, 
or  hie  good  sngfl,  and  become  a  great 
poet,  depeuds  upon  himself;  and 
above  all  upon  his  liaTing  courage 
to  be  bimseff,  and  to  forgot  UiiuaelF, 
two  virtues  which,  pnrodosdeal  as  it 
may  seem,  are  correlatives.  For  the 
'siibjeotiTe'  poet'-in  plain  wivds, 
the  egotiiit  —  is  always  comparing 
himself  witb  every  man  be  meets, 
and  iJicrefore  momentarily  tempted 
to  steal  bits  of  their  finery  where- 
with to  patob  bis  own  rents  -,  while 
the  man  who  is  eontrait  to  be  simply 
what  God  has  made  him,  goes  on 
from  strength  to  strength,  develop- 
ing ulmost  unconsciously  under  a 
divine  education,  by  which  his  real 
personality  and  the  salient  points  by 
which  be  is  distinjgnisbed  from  his 
fellows,  become  apparent  with  more 
and  more  distinctness  of  form,   and 


human  character  attain  its  clearest 
and  grandest  as  well  as  it«  loveliest 
outlines,  not  antong  bankerers  after 
fame  and  power,  but  on  lonely  sick- 
beds,   and    during    long    unknown 
H        martrrdonu  of  humble  self-sacrifice 
^m       and  loving  dnidgery- 
^H  But  whether  or   not  Mr.  Smith 

^H  shall  purify  himself — and  he  can  do 
^B  80,  if  he  wUl,  right  nobly — the  world 
^M  must  be  puribed  of  Itis  style  of 
H  poetry,  if  men  are  ever,  as  he  liopes, 
H  to'sut  this  age  to  music  ;'muchmore 
^^  if  they  are  once  more  to  stir  the 
^1  hearts  of  tlie  many  by  Tyrtcan 
^H     sLraiDs,  audi  aa  may  bo  iweded  1m- 
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fore  our  haire  are  grey.  The  '  poetry 
of  doubt,'  however  pretty,  would 
stand  us  in  little  stead  if  wo  wero 
threatened  with  a  second  Armada- 
It  will  conduce  Ultle  to  the  valour, 
'  yJTtuca,'  manhood  of  any  Englirii- 
mon  to  be  informed  by  any  poet, 
even  in  the  moat  melodious  verse, 
iUnstrated  by  the  most  startling  and 
pancosmic  metaphors,  '  See  what 
a  highly  ■  organized  and  peculiar 
Btomach-aohe  I  have  had !  Does  it 
not  prove  indisputably  that  I  am 
not  aa  other  men  are?  What  gos- 
pel there  can  be  in  sach  a  message 
to  any  honest  man  who  has  either 
to  till  the  earth,  plan  a  railroad, 
colonize  Austraha.  or  fight  the  des- 
pots, is  bard  to  discover.  Bard  in- 
deed to  discover  how  this  most  prac- 
tical, and  therefore  most  epical  of 


I 


o  be  '  set  to  music,' 


[  those  who  talk  about  so  doin^  pe^ 
sist  obstinately  in  poring,  with  intro- 
verted eyes,  over  tbe  state  of  their 
own  digestion — or  creed. 

What  man  wonts,  what  art  wants, 
perhaps  what  the  Maker  of  them 
both  wonts,  is  a  poet  who  shall  b«- 
gitt  by  confessing  that  he  is  as  other 
men  are,  and  sing  about  things  whi:;h 
coticera  all  men,  in  language  which 
all  men  can  understand.  This  is 
the  only  road  to  that  gift  of  pro- 
phecy which  most  yonng  poets  are 
now-B-dsys  in  such  a  hurry  to  arro- 
gate to  tbemselves.  We  con  only 
toUwhalmanwill  bo  by  fair  induct  ion, 
by  knowing  what  be  is,  what  he  has 

And  it  is  most  noteworthy  that  in 
this  age,  in  which  there  is  more 
knowledge  than  there  ever  was  of 
what  man  has  been,  and  more  know- 
ledge, through  innumerable  no  velisia, 
and  those  most  subtle  and  tinishcd 
ones,  of  what  man  is,  that  poetry 
should  so  careftdly  avoid  drawing 
from  this  fresh  stock  of  information 
in  her  so-confident  horoscopes  of 
what  man  will  be. 

There  is  just  now  as  wide  a  divorae 
between  poctty  and  the  common- 
sense  of  all  time,  as  there  is  between 
poetry  and  modem  knowledge.! 
Our  poets  are  not  merely  vaguie  audi 
confuseJ,  tliey  are  altogether  frag-i  < 
meutsry  —  ilirjecta  membra  P(M-f 
tarun  i  thev  need  some  uniting  id 
And  what  idea? 

Our   answer  will    probs. 
greeted  with  a  laogb.  Neved 
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wc  answer  simply,  What  our  poets 
want  is  faith. 

There  is  little  or  no  faith  now-a- 
days.  And  without  faith  there  can  be 
no  real  art,  for  art  is  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  firm,  coherent  belief. 
And  a  poetry  of  doubt,  even  a  scep- 
tical poetry,  in  its  true  sense,  can 
never  possess  clear  and  sound  form, 
even  organic  form  at  all.  How  can 
you  put  into  form  that  thought  which 
IS  by  its  very  nature  formless  ?  How 
can  you  group  words  round  a  central 
ideawhenyoudo  not  possess  a  central 
idea  P  Shakspeare  in  his  one  sceptic 
tragedy  has  to  desert  the  pure  tragic 
form,  and  Hamlet  remains  the  beau- 
ideal  of  *  the  poetry  of  doubt.'  But 
what  would  a  tragedy  be  in  which 
the  actors  were  all  Hamlets,  or 
Tather  scraps  of  Hamlets  ?  A  drama 
of  Hamlet  is  only  possible  because 
the  one  sceptic  is  surrounded  by 
characters  who  have  some  positive 
faith,  who  do  their  work  for  good  or 
evil  undoubtingly  while  he  is  specu- 
lating about  his.  And  both  Ophelia 
and  Laertes,  Fortinbras,  the  king, 
yea  the  very  grave-digger,  know 
well  enough  what  they  want,  whe- 
ther Hamlet  does  or  not.  The  whole 
play  is,  in  fact,  Shakspeare's  subtle 
reductio  ad  ahsurdum  of  that  very 
diseased  type  of  mind  which  has 
been  for  the  last  forty  years  identi- 
fied with  *  genius* — with  one  differ- 
ence, namely,  that  Shakspeare,  with 
his  usual  clearness  of  conception, 
exhibits  the  said  intellectual  typo 

Sure  and  simple,  while  modem  poets 
egrade  and  confuse  it,  and  all  the 
questions  dependent  on.it,  by  mixing 
it  up  unnecessarily  with  all  manner 
of  moral  weaknesses,  and  very  often 
moral  crimes. 

But  the  poet  is  to  have  a  faith 
now-a-days,  of  course  — a  'faith  in 
nature.*  This  article  of  Words- 
worth's poetical  creed  is  to  be  as- 
sumed as  the  only  necessary  one,  and 
we  are  to  ignore  altogether  the  some- 
what important  fact  that  he  had 
faith  in  a  great  deal  besides  nature, 
and  make  that  faith  in  nature  his  sole 
differentia  and  source  of  inspiration. 
Now,  we  beg  leave  to  express  not 
merely  our  want  of  faith  in  this 
same  '  faith  in  nature,'  but  even  our 
ignorance  of  what  it  means.  Nature 
is  certain  phenomena,  appearances. 
Faith  in  them  is  simply  to  believe 
that  a  red  thing  is  red,  and  a  square 


thin^  square ;  a  nne  qua  nan  donbt- 
Jess  m  poetry,  as  in  carpentry,  but 
which  will  produce  no  poetrr,  but 
only  Dutch  painting  ana  gardeners* 
catalogues— m  a  word,  that  lowest 
form  of  art,  the  merely  deseriptire ; 
and  into  this  very  style  the  modem 
naturalist  poets,  from  the  times  of 
Southey  and  Wordsworth,  have  been 
continually  faUing,  and  falline  there- 
fore  into  baldness  and  vulgarity. 
For  mere  description  cannot  repre- 
sent even  the  outlines  of  a  whole 
scene  at  once,  as  the  da^erreotype 
does ;  they  mustdescribeit  piecemeal. 
Much  less  can  it  represent  that  whole 
scene  at  once  in  all  its  glories  of 
colour,  glow,  fragrance,  life,  motion. 
In  short  it  cannot  give  life  and  spirit. 
All  merely  descriptive  poetry  can  do 
is  to  give  a  dead  catalogue — to  kill ! 
the  butterfly,  and  then  write  a  mo- : 
nograph  on  it.  And,  therefore,  there 
comes  a  natural  revulsion  from  the  j 
baldness  and  puerility  into  which ; 
Wordsworth  too  often  fell  by  indulg-  . 
ing  his  false  theories  on  these  mat- 
ters. 

But  a  revulsion  to  what?  To  the 
laws  of  course  which  underlie  the 
phenomena.  But  again*— to  which 
laws  ?  Not  merely  to  the  physical 
ones,  else  Turner's  ChemUtry  and 
Watson's  Practice  of  Medicine  are 
great  poems. 

'IVue,  we  have  heard  Professor 
Forbes's  book  on  Glaciers  called  an 
epic  poem,  and  not  without  reason : 
but  what  gives  that  noble  book  its 
epic  character  is  neither  the  glaciers 
nor  the  laws  of  them,  but  tiic  dis- 
covery of  those  laws ;  the  methodic, 
truthful,  valiant,  patient  battle  be- 
tween man  and  nature,  his  final  vic- 
tory, his  wresting  from  her  the  secret 
which  had  been  locked  for  ages  in 
the  ice-caves  of  th^  Alps,  guarded 
by  cold  and  fatigue,  danger,  and 
superstitious  dread.  For  nature  will 
be  permanently  interesting  to  the 
poet,  and  appear  to  him  m  a  truly 
poetic  aspect,  only  in  as  far  as  she  u 
connected  by  him  with  spiritual  and 
personal  beings,  and  becomes  in  his 
eyes  either  a  person  herself,  or  the 
dwelling  and  organ  of  persons.  The 
shortest  scrap  of  word-painting,  as 
Thomson's  Seawme  will  sufficiently 
prove,  is  wearisome  and  dead,  unless 
there  be  a  living  figure  in  the  land- 
scape, or  unless,  failing  a  living 
figure,  the  scene  is  delifamtely  de- 
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Bcjibed  with,  reference  to  the  poet 
or  tlio  reader,  not  as  something  in 
itaelf.  but  OS  something  seen  byhim, 
aad  ^oupeU  and  aubordinaI«d  ex- 
actly as  it  would  Btrilte  hia  eye  and 
mind.  But  even  this  is  tasuliiciuDC. 
The  heart  of  man  demands  more. 
and  BO  arises  a  cta.v'mg  after  the  old 
nature-mytholo)jy  of  Greece,  the 
old  fairy  legends  of  tlie  middle  age. 
The  ^at  poet«  of  the  B«naisBance 
both  m  England  and  in  Italy  had  a 
similar  crarins-  ^ot  the  aspect 
under  which  these  ancient  dreams 
ate  rcKurdcd  by  t^em  is  roost  aigni' 
ficautly  diHerent.  With  Spenser 
I  and  Ariosto,  fairies  and  elves,  eods 
1  and  demons,  are  retarded  in  their 
■  fancied  conuexion  with  man.  Even, 
in  the  age  of  Fope,  when  t]ie 
Bods  and  the  Hosiuruciaii  Sylphs 
have  become  alike  '  poetical  machi' 
nery,' this  is  their  work.  But  among 
[,the  modems  it  is  as  connected  with 
[inature,  and  giving  a  eonl  and  a  por- 
Isonality  to  hor,  tliat  they  are  moat 
/valued.  The  moat  pure  utterance 
of  tliis  feeling  is  perliaps  Schiller's 
'  Gods  of  Greece,'  where  the  loaa  of 
the  Olympians  is  distinctly  deplored, 
because  it  has  unpeopled,  not 
heaven,  but  eiirtli.  £ut  the  same 
tone  runs  through  Goethe'a  claBsical 
'  Walpurgis  Night,'  where  the  old 
human  ■  twelve  gods,'  the  anti-types 
and  the  friends  of  men,  in  wnom 
our  forefathers  delighted,  have  var- 
nished utterly,  and  given  place  to 
Kei'eides,  Tritons,  Telchiues,  Psylli, 
and  Seismos  himself. 

Keats,  in  hia  wonderful  '  Endy- 
mion.'  contrived  to  unite  the  two 
aspects  of  Greek  my  tiology  as  they 
sever  had  been  united  before,  ex- 
cept by  Spenser  in  his  'Garden  of 
Adonis."  But  the  Pantheistic  no- 
tion, as  lie  himself  says  in  '  Lamia,' 
was  the  one  which  lay  nearest  hia 
heart;  and  in.  hia  'Hyperion'  he 
begina  to  deal  wholly  with  the  Na- 
ture gods,  and  after  magnificent 
success,  leaves  the  poem  ununiehed, 
most  probably  because  he  had  be- 
come, as  Iiiit  readers  must,  weary  of 
I  its  utter  want  of  human  iutcrest. 
\  Viyt  that,  after  all,  ia  what  ia  wauted 

I  in  a  poetical  view  of  nature;  and 
tlmt  is  what  the  poet,  in  proportion 
to  his  want  of  dramatic  faculty, 
must  draw  (rom  himself.  He  must 
—  he  does  in  these  days — colour 
Nature  with  the  recocda  of  his  own 


mind,  and  bestow  a  factitious  life 
and  interest  on  her  by  making  her 
reflect  his  own  joy  or  sorrow.  If 
he  be  out  of  humour,  she  must 
frown;  if  he  sigh,  she  must  roar;  if 
he  be — what  ho  very  seldom  ia — 
tolerably  comfortable,  the  birds  have 
hberty  to  sing,  and  the  sua  to  shine. 
But  by  the  time  thot  he  has  arrived 
at  this  stage  of  his  development,  or 
deeradation,  the  poet  is  hardly  to  ba 
called  a  strong  man.  He  who  is  so 
much  the  slave  of  his  own  moods 
that  he  must  needs  see  no  ohjeot 
save  through  them,  is  not  very  likely 
to  be  able  to  resist  the  awe  which 
Nature's  grandeur  and  inacrutability 
brings  wim  it,  and  to  say  firmly,  and 
yet  reverently — 

Si  IVactuB  illabatur  orbis, 
Impnviduia  feriant  raion. 

He  feels,  in  spite  of  his  conceit,  that 
Nature  is  not  going  his  way,  or 
looking  his  looks,  but  going  what  he 
calls  her  own  way,  what  we  call 
God's  way.  At  all  events,  he  feels 
that  he  is  lying,  when  he  represents 
the  great  universe  as  tuned  to  his 
small  set  of  Pan's  pipes,  and  all  the 
more  because  he  feels  that,  conceal 
it  as  he  will,  those  aame  Fan's  pipes 
are  out  of  tune  with  each  other. 
And  so  arises  Ihe  habit  of  imper- 
sonating Nature,  not  aHer  the  man- 
ner of  Spenser  (whoae  ptmty  of 
metaphor  and  philosophic  metood, 
when  he  deals  with  Nature,  ia  gene- 
rally even  more  marvellous  than  the 
richness  of  his  fancy),  as  an  organic 
whole,  but  in  her  single  and  acci- 
dental phcoomeDa ;  and  of  ascribing 
not  merely  animal  passions  or  ani- 
mal enjoyment,  but  human  discur- 
sive intellect  and  moral  sense,  to  in- 
animate objects,  and  talking  as  if  a 
stick  or  a  stone  were  more  of  a  man 
than  the  poet  is — as  indeed  they 
verv"  often  may  be. 

These,  like  everything  else,  are 
perfectly  right  in  their  own  place — 
where  they  ej^ress  passion,  either 
pleasurublo  or  painful,  passion,  that 
IB,  not  so  intense  as  to  sink  into 
exhaustion,  or  be  compelled  to  self- 
control  by  t!ie  fear  of  madness.  In 
these  two  cases,  as  great  dramatists 
know  well  enough,  the  very  violence 
of  the  emotion  produces  perfect 
simplicity,  as  the  hurricane  blows 
the  sea  smooth :  but  where  fanciful 
language  is  employed  to  express  the 
extreme  of  passion,  it  is  felt  to  be 
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absurd,   and  is   accordinp^ly  called 
rant  and  bombast ;  and  where  it  is 
not  used  to  express  passion  at  all, 
bat  merely  the  quiet  and  normal 
state  of  the  poet's  mind,  or  of  his 
characters,  with  regard  to  external 
nature ;  when  it  is  considered,  as  it 
is  by  most  of  our  modem  poets,  the 
staple  of  poetrr,  indeed  poetic  dic- 
tion itself,  so  that  the  more  nume- 
rous and  the  stranger  conceits  an 
author  can  cram  into  his  Terses,  the 
finer  poet  he  is ;  then, also,  it  is  called 
rant  and  bombast,  but  of  the  most 
artificial,  insincere,  and   (in  every 
sense  of  the  world)  monstrous  kind; 
the  ofi*spring  of  an  efieminate  Na- 
ture-worship,  without   self-respect, 
without  true  manhood,  because  it 
exhibits  the  poet  as  the  puppet  of 
his  own  momentary  sensations,  and 
not   as  a  man  superior  to  nature, 
nViTning  his  likeness  to  the  Author 
of  nature,  by  confessing  and  express- 
ing the  permanent  laws  of  nature, 
undisturDed  by  fleeting  appearances 
without,  or  fleeting  tempers  within. 
Hence  it  is,  that  as  in  all  insincere 
and  efiete  times  the  poetry  of  the 
day  deals  more  and  more  with  con- 
ceits, and  less  and  less  with  true 
metaphors.      In    fact,     hinc    ilia 
lachryma.    This  is,   after  all,  the 
primary  symptom  of  disease  in  the 
pubhc  taste,  which  lias  set  us  on 
writing  this  review — that  critics  all 
round  are  crying,  *  An  ill-constructed 
whole,  no  doubt ;  but  full  of  beauti- 
ful passages' — the  word  '  passages' 
turning  out  to  mean, in  plainEnglish, 
Iconceits.    The  simplest  distinction, 
iperhaps,  between  an  image  and  a 
conceit  is  this — that  while  both  arc 
analogies,  the  image  is  founded  on 
an   analogy  between  the  essential 
properties  of  two  things — the  con- 
ceit on  an  analogy  bet^vecn  its  acci- 
dents.   Images,  therefore,  whether 
inetaphors  or  similes,  deal  with  laws ; 
conceits    with    private   judgments. 
Images  belong  to  the  imagination, 
the  power  which  sees  things  accord- 
ing to  their  real  essence  and  inward 
life,  and  conceits  to  the  fancy  or 
phantasy,  which  only  sees  things  as 
they  appear. 

To  ^ve  an  example  or  two  from 
the  Life  Drama  .— 

'  His  heart  holds  a  dead  hope. 
As  holds  the  wretched  west  the  sunset's 

corse  — 
Spit  on,  insulted  by  the  brutal  raina.* 


'  The  pMuon-pantiiig  sea 
Watches  the  uuveilcKl  beauty    of  the 

stars 
Like  a  great  hungry  souL' 

'  The  raoon. 
Arising  from  dark  waves  which  plucked 
at  her/ 

'  Great  spirits, 
Who  left  upon  the  mountain-tops    of 

Death 
A  light  that  made  them  lovely.' 

And   hundreds,    nay,   thoaaanda 
more  in  this  book,  whereof  it  xmut 
be  said,   that  beautiful  or  not,  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  present  generation-— 
and  many  of  them  are  pat  into  Tery 
beautiful  language,  and  refer  to  very 
beautiful  natural  object*— they  are 
not  beautiful  really  and  in   them- 
selves ;  because  they  are  mere  con- 
ceits ;  the  analogies  m  them  are  for- 
tuitous,  depending  not  on  the  nature 
of  the  things  themselves,  but  on  the 
private  fancy  of  the  writer,  havings 
no  more  real  and  logical  coherence 
than  a  conundrum  or   a  pun;    in 
plain  English,  untrue ;  only  allow- 
able to  Juliets  or  Othellos,  while 
their  self-possession,  almost    their 
reason,  is  in  temporary  abeyance 
under  the  influence  of  joy  or  sorrow. 
Every  one  must  feel  the  exquiaite 
fitness  of  Juliet's  '  Grallop  apace,  ye 
fiery-footed  steeds,'  &c.,  for  one  of 
her  character,  in  her  circumstances : 
every  one,  we  trust,  and  Mr.  Smith 
among  the  number,  will  some  day 
feel    the  exquisite  impropriety   of 
using  such  conceits  as  we  have  just 
quoted,  or  any   other,  page  after 
page,  for  all  characters  and  chances. 
For  the  West  is  not  wretched ;  the 
rains  never  were  brutal  yet,  and  do 
not  insult  the  sun's  corpse,  being 
some  milhons  of  miles  nearer  na 
than  the  sun,  but  only  have  hap- 
pened once  to  seem  to  ao  so  in  the 
2)oet's  eyes.    The  sea  does  not  pant 
with  passion,  does  not  hunger  after 
the  beauty  of  the  stars ;  Death  has 
no  mountain-tops,  or  any  properly 
which  can  bo  compared  thereto ;  and 
'  the  dark   waves' — in   that   most 
beautiful  conceit  which  follows,  and 
which  Mr.  Smith  has  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Bailey,  improving  it   marvel- 
lously nevertheless— do  not '  pluck 
at  the  moon,'  but  only  seem  to  do 
so.  And  what  institutes  the  beauty 
of  this  very  conceit — ^  the  best  of 
those  we  have  chosen — ^bat  that  it 
looks  80  very  like  an  image,  so  raj 
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like  a  lav,  from  bein^  so  very  cam- 
mon  and  cnatomaiy  an  ocular  decpp- 
tioD  to  one  Btanding  on  a  low  shore 
at  night? 

Or,  BKain,  in  a  psssogr  which  liaa 
been  already  of^on  quoted  aa  ezqui- 
atte,  acd  in  its  way  is  so : — 

The  bndegTDoni  sen 
la  tojing  with   Che   Bhore,  his  wedUed 

And  in  the  Enlaen  ofhli  marriage  jin 
He  deeoratas  her  tawny  brow  with  iliellii, 
BetJreB  a  paoe,   to    aee    how   fair   nbe 

looU 
TbuD  proud,  mna  up  ta  kiss  ber. 

EiqiuBitfi  P  Yes ;  but  only  esqui- 
sitely  pretty.  It  ia  untrue — a  false 
explauaCioa  of  the  rash  and  reiN)il  of 
the  waves.  We  learn  nothing  by 
these  lines;  we  gain,  no  fresh  onft- 
iogy  between  tiie  physical  and  the 
spiritual  world,  not  even  between. 
two  different  parta  of  t^e  physical 
I  world.     If  tho  poetry   of  this  age 

!  clare  that  suth  an  analogy  u\istB 
throughout  the  two  worlds ;  then 
let   poetry   deelare   it.     Let   it  set 

I  forth  a  real  intercommunion  between 
man  and  natore,  grounded  on  a 
communion  between  man  and  God 
who   made  nature.     Let  it    accept 

I  iwture'e  laws  as  the  laws  of  God. 
Truth,  Bcientifio  truth,  is  the  only 
real  beauty.    '  Let  God  be  true,  and 

I  every  man  a  liar.' 

Now,  be  it  remembered  that  by 
far  lie  greater  proportion  of  this 
book  consists  of  such  thouifhts  as 
these ;  and  that  these  are  what  are 
called  its  beauties ;  these  arc  what 


llo^es.  Be  it  remembered,  that  the 
affectation  of  such  tionccits  has  al- 
ways marked  the  decay  and  ap- 
proaching death  of  a  reigning  school 
of  poetry;  that  when,  for  instance, 
the  primeval  forest  of  the  £tiza- 
Uethon  poels  dwindled  down  into 
a  barren  semb  of  VangUnns,  and 
Cowleys,  and  Herberts,  and  Cra- 
shawes,  this  was  the  very  form  in 
which  the  deadly  blight  appeared. 
In  vain  did  the  poetasters,  frightened 
now  and  then  at  their  own  nunsense, 
trf  to  keep  up  the  decaying  dignity 
of  poetry  by  drawing  their  conceits, 
as  poetasters  do  now,  fi^m  suns  and 
galaxies,  earthqaakes,  eclipses,  and 
the  porCentouH,  and  huge,  and  gaudy 
in  nature ;  the  lawlessness  Bud  irre- 


Terence  for  nature,  involved  In  tho 
very  worship  of  conceila,  went  on 
degrading  tie  toue  of  the  conceits 
themselves,  till  the  very  sense  of 
true  beauty  and  fitness  seemed  lost; 
and  a  pious  end  refinod  sentleman. 
hke  George  Herbert  could  actaally 
dare  to  indite  solemn  conundmnm 
to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  believe 
that  he  was  writing  devout  poetiT, 
and  '  looking  through  nature  np  to 
natnre'a  God,'  when  he  delivered 
himself  thus  in  one  of  his  least  of- 
fensive poems  (for  the  most  saored 
and  moat  offensive  of  them  we  dare 
not  quotj;.  lest  we  incur  the  same 
blame  wluch  we  have  bestowed  on 
Mr.  Smith),  and  sing  of  Church 
festivals  as — 

Marrow  of  tiino,  et<irnity  in  brief, 
Cmnpandiuma  epitomiraii,  the  chief 
Ciintentai  Che  indices,  ths  citle-pages 
Of  nil  past,  present,  nnd  mioceediDg  ages. 
Sublimate  graces,  iuiljdnt«l  glories ; 
The  cream  of  holineas. 

The  ioventarieu 
Of  future  blesseduess, 
The  llorilegia  of  celealJal  Btoriei, 
Spirit  of  Joya,  the  rolishee  and  closea 
or  angels'  muEjic.  pearls  dissalved,  roses 
Perfuined,  flugnr'd  haney.comhs.  .  .  . 

That  manner,  happily  for  art,  was 
silenced  by  the  stem,  truth-loving 
common  senso  of  the  Puritaas. 
Whatsoever  else,  in  tlieir  crusade 
against  shams,  they  were  too  hasty 
in  sweeping  away,  they  were  right, 
at  least,  in  sweeping  away  su^  a 
ehara  as  that.  And  now,  when  & 
school  has  betaken  itself  to  use  the 
very  same  method  in  the  cause  oC 
blasphemy,  instead  of  on  that  of 
cant,  the  Pope  himself,  with  his 
ladex  prohihUug,  might  he  a  wel- 
come guest,  if  he  would  but  stop  the 
noise,  and  compel  our  doting  Musch 
to  sit  awhile  in  silence,  and  recon- 
sider themselves. 

In  the  meanwhile,  poets  write 
about  poets,  and  poetrV,  and  gnidine 
the  age,  and  curbing  tne  wond,  and 
waking  it,  and  thrilling  it,  and 
making  it  start,  and  weep,  and 
tremble,  and  self-conceit  only  knowa 
what  else ;  and  yet  the  age  ia  not 
guided,  or  the  world  curbed,  oc 
thnlled,  or  waked,  or  anything  elaei 
by  them.  Why  should  it  be  ?  Curb 
and  thrill  the  worhl  F  The  world  is 
just  now  a  most  practical  world : 
and  these  men  ore  utterly  unprac- 
tical.   The  age  is  giren  up  to  payai' 
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cal  science:  these  men  disregard 
and  outrage  it  in  every  page  by 
their  false  analogies.  If  tliey  in- 
tend, as  they  say,  to  link  heaven  and 
earth  by  preaching  the  analogy  of 
matter  and  spirit,  let  them,  in  the 
name  of  common  prudence,  observe 
the  laws  of  matt<?r,  about  which  the 
world  does  know  something,  and 
show  their  coincidence  with  the  laws 
of  spirit — if  indeed  they  know  any- 
thing about  the  said  laws.  Loose  con- 
ceits, fancies  of  the  private  judgment, 
were  excusable  enough  in  the  EUza- 
bethan  poets.  In  their  day,  nature 
was  still  unconquered  hj  science; 
mediaeval  superstitions  still  lingered 
in  the  minds  of  men ;  and  the  ma- 
gical notions  of  nature  which  tliey 
had  inherited  from  the  Middle  Age 
received  a  corroboration  from  those 
Keo-Platonist  dreamers,  whom  they 
confounded  with  the  true  Greek  philo- 
sophers. But,  now  that  Bucon  has 
spoken,  and  that  Europe  has  obeyed 
him,  surely,  amongthemost  practical, 
common  sense,  and  scientillc  nation 
of  the  earth,  severely  scientific  ima- 
gery, imagery,  drawn  from  the  inner 
laws  of  nature,  is  necessary  to  touch 
the  hearts  of  men.  Tliov  know  that 
the  universe  is  not  such  as  poets 
paint  it;  they  know  that  these 
pretty  thoughts  are  only  pretty 
thoughts,  sprin«;ing  from  the  caprice, 
the  vanity,  very  often  from  the  in- 
digestion of  the  gentlemen  who  take 
the  trouble  to  sing  to  them ;  and 
they  listen,  as  they  would  to  a  band 
of  street  musicians,  and  give  them 
sixpence  for  their  tune,  and  go  on 
with  their  work.  The  tune  outside 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  work  in- 
side. It  will  not  help  them  to  be 
wiser,  abler,  more  valiant^ — certainly 
not  more  cheerful  and  hopeful  men, 
and  therefore  they  care  no  more  for 
it  than  they  do  for  an  opera  or  a 
pantomime,  if  as  much.  Where- 
upon the  poets  get  disgusted  with 
this  same  hard-hearted,  prosaic 
world — which  is  trying  to  get  its 
linng  like  an  industrious  animal 
as  it  is  —  and  demand  homage 
— for  what  ?  For  making  a  noise, 
pleasant  or  otliervvi!?e  ?  For  not 
being  as  other  men  are  ?  For  jilead- 
ing  *  the  eccentricities  of  geiims'  as 
an  excuse  for  sitting  like  naughty 
children  in  the  middile  of  the  school- 
room floor,  in  everybody's  way, 
shouting    and   playing    on   penny 


tarumpets,  and  when  begf^ed  to  be 
quiet,  that  other  jpeople  may  learn 
tlieir  lessons,  considenng  themselves 
insulted,  and  pleading  '  genius*  P 
Genius! — hapless  by-word,  which, 
like  charity,  covers  now-a-days  the 
multitude  of  sins,  all  the  seven  deadly 
ones  included !  Is  there  any  form 
of  human  folly  which  one  lias  not 
heard  excused  by  '  he  is  a  f^enius, 
you  know^-one  must  not  judge  him 
by  common  rules.'  Poor  genius — 
to  have  come  to  this !  To  be  when 
confest,  not  a  reason  for  being 
more  of  a  man  than  others,  but  an 
excuse  for  being  less  of  a  man,  less 
amenable  than  the  herd  to  the  com- 
mon laws  of  humanity,  and  there- 
fore less  able  than  they  to  compre- 
hend its  common  duties,  common 
temptations,  common  sins,  common 
virtues,  common  destinies.  Of  old  f 
the  wise  singer  did  by  virtue  of  | 
feeling  with  sJl,  and  obeying  with  \ 
all,  learn  to  see  for  all,  to  see  eternal  • 
laws,  eternal  analogies,  eternal  con- 
sequences, and  so  became  a  seer, 
vates,  prophet ;  but  now  he  is  be- 
come a  genius,  a  poetical  pharisee,  a 
reviler  of  common  laws  and  duties, 
the  slave  of  his  own  private  judg- 
ment, who  prophesies  out  of  his  own 
heart,  and  hath  seen  nothing  but 
only  the  appearances  of  things  dis- 
torted and  coloured  by  *  genius.* 
Heaven  send  the  word,  with  many 
more,  a  speedy  burial ! 

And  what  becomes  of  artistic  form 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  school  P  Just 
what  was  to  be  expected.  It  is  im- 
possible to  ^ive  outward  form  to  that 
which  is  in  its  very  nature  formless, 
like  doubt  and  discontent.  For  on 
such  subjects  tliought  itself  is  not 
defined;  it  has  no  limit,  no  self- 
coherence,  not  even  method  or  or- 
ganic law.  And  in  a  poem,  as  in  all 
else,  the  body  must  oe  formed  ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  the  inner  life ; 
the  utterance  must  be  the  expres- 
sion, the  outward  and  visible  auto- 
type, of  the  spirit  which  animates  it. 
But  where  the  thought  is  defined  by 
no  limits,  it  cannot  express  itself  in 
form,  for  form  is  that  which  has 
limits.  W'here  it  has  no  inward  ] 
unity  it  cannot  have  any  outward 
one.  If  the  spirit  be  impatient  of  all 
moral  rule,  its  utterance  will  be 
equally  impatient  of  all  artistic  rule ; 
and  thus,  as  we  are  now  beginning 
to   discover  from  experienoe^  the 
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^LJ  poetry  of  doubt  will  find  itself  un- 
^Dftble  to  use  those  forma  of  verse 
^H  which  have  been  always  held  to  bo 
H|I  the    highest ;     tragedy,    epii 
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modern  schools  P  Thero  are  oertain 
Hebrew  [isalms,  too,  which  will  be 
coafest,  even,  by  those  who  differ 
most  from  them,  to  have  eieiv^sed 


baUad.andlastlj.eTen  the  subjective  some  slight  influeaoe  on  humiui 
lyrical  ode.  For  they,  too,  to  judge  thought  and  action,  and  to  be  likely 
by  every  great  lyric  whieli  remains     to  exercise  the  same  for  some  time 


ther  require  also  a 


Brbal  polish  even  mure  complete 
than  any  other  form  of  poetic  utter- 

Iance.  Sut  where  there  IS  no  melody 
within,  there  will  be  no  melody  with- 
out. It  ia  in  vain  to  attempt  tte 
setting  of  spiritual  discords  to  physi- 
cal music.  The  mere  practical  pati- 
ence and  self-restraint  reqiiiaite  to 
work  out  rhythm  when  tiied  on, 
will  be  wanting;  nay,  the  fitting 
rliythmwill  neverbe  found,  the  sub- 
ject itself  being  arbythmio ;  and 
thus  we  shall  hare,  or  rather,  alas  1 
do  have,  a  wider  and  wider  dirorce 
of  sound  and  sense,  u  greater  and 
greater  earelessncis  for  polish,  and 
for  the  charm  of  musical  utterance, 
and  wutch  the  clear  and  spirit-stir- 
ring melodies  of  the  older  poets, 
I  swept  away  by  a  deluge  of  half-me- 
trical prose-run-mad,  diffuse,  un- 
finished, unmusical,  to  which  any 
other  metre  than  that  in  which  it 
happens  to  have  been  written  would 
have  been  eqiially  appropriate,  be- 
cause all  are  equally  inappropriate  ; 
and  where  men  hare  nothing  to  sing, 
it  ia  not  of  the  sUghteat  consequence 
how  they  sing  it. 

While  poets  persist  in  thinking 
and  in  writing  thus,  it  is  in  vain  for 
them  to  talk  loud  about  the  poet's 
divine  mission,  as  the  prophet  of 
mankind,  the  swayer  of  the  universe, 
and  so  forth.  Not  that  we  believe 
the  poet  simply  by  virtue  of  beinn  a 

I  singer  to  have  any  such  power. 
While  young  gentlemen  are  talkinE 
about  governing  heaven  and  earth 
by  verse,  Wellingtons  and  Peels, 
Arkwrights  aud  Stepliensons,  Fr^s 
and  Chishotma,  arc  doing  it  by  plain, 
practical  prose :  and  even  of  those 
who  have  moved  and  led  the  hearts 
of  men  by  verse,  everyone,  as  far  as 
we  know,  has  produced  his  magi- 
cal effects  by  poetry  of  the  very  op- 
posite form  to  that  which  is  now  in 
foshion.  Whatpoet  ever  had  more 
influence  than  Homer  ¥  What  poet 
is  more  utterly  antipodal  to  our 
TOL.  XLVIII.  NO.  CCLJXXVl. 


to  come.  Are  they  any  t, 
our  modem  poetic  forms  than  they 
are  like  our  modem  poetic  matter  ? 
Ay,  even  in  our  own  time,  what  has 
been  the  form,  what  the  temper,  of 
all  poetry,  from  Komer  and  Heine, 
which  haa  made  the  German  heart 
leap  up,  but  aimphcity,  manhood, 
cloameas,  finished  melody,  the  very 
opposite  in  a  word  of  our  new  achoolP 
And  to  look  at  home,  what  is  the 
modern  poetry  which  lives  on  the 
lips  and  in  the  hearts  of  English- 
men, Scotchmen,  Irishmen  P  It 
ia  not  only  simple  in  form  and  lan- 
guage, but  much  of  it  fitted,  by 
a  severe  exercise  of  artistic  patience, 
to  tunes  already  existing.  Who 
does  not  remember  how  the  "  Mar- 
aeillaiae'  was  born,  or  how  Bums's 
'  Scots  wha'  hawi'  Wallace  bled,'  or 
the  story  of  Moore's  taking  the  old 
'EedFox  March,' and  givingit  anew 
immortality  as  '  Let  Erin  remember 
the  days  ol  old,'  while  poor  IJmmett 
sprang  up  and  cried,  'Uh,thatlhad 
twenty  thousand  Irishmen  marching 
to  that  tune !'  So  it  is,  even  to  this 
day.  and  let  those  who  hanker  after 
poetic  fame  take  note  of  it ;  not  a 
poem  which  ia  now  really  living  but 
haa  gained  ita  immortality  by  virtue 
of  aimplieity  and  positive  faith. 

Let  the  poets  of  the  now  school 
consider  carefully  Wolfe's  'Sir  John. 
Moore,'  Campbell's  '  Hohenlinden,' 
'Mariners  of  England,' and  'Rule 
Britannia,'  Hood's  '  Song  of  the 
Shirt'  and  '  Bridge  of  Siglis,'  and 
then  ask  themselves,  as  men  who 
would  be  poets,  were  it  not  better 
have  written  any  one  of  thoa- 


glorious  lyrics  than  all  which  John 
Keats  has  lefi  behind  him;  and  let 
them  be  sure  that,  howsoever  they 
may  answer  the  question  to  tbem- 
BolvcB,  the  sound  heart  of  the  Eng- 
tiah  people  has  already  made  ita 
choice;  and  that  when  that  beautiful 
'  Heroand  Leander,'  in  which  Hood 
has  outrivalled  the  conceit-mongers 
at  their  own  weapons,  by  virtue  of 
that  very  terseness,  clearness,  and 
manliness  which  they  neglect,  has 
been  gathered  to  the  limbo  of  the 
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CrasliawcB  and  Marinos,  his  '  Song 
of  the    Shirt'  and  his   'Bridge   of 
Sighs*  will  be  esteemed  by  great 
new  English  nations  far  beyond  the 
seas,  for  what  they  arc — two  of  the 
most  noble  lyric  poems  ever  written 
by  an  English  pen.  If  our  poetasters 
talk  with  Wordsworth  of  the  dignity 
and  pathos  of  the  commonest  human 
things,  they  will  find  tliem  there  in 
perfection ;  if  they  talk  about  the 
cravings  of  the  new  time,  they  will 
find  them  there.    If  they  want  the 
truly  sublime  and  the  awful,  they 
will   find    them   there   also.      But 
they  will  find  none  of  their  own 
favourite    concetti ;    hardly    even 
a  metaphor;  no  taint  of  this  new 
poetic  diction  into  which  we  have 
now  fallen,  after  all  our  abuse  of 
the  far   more   manly  and   sincere 
'poetic    diction'  of   the  eighteenth 
century  ;  they  will  find  no  loitering 
by  the  way  to  argue  and  moralize, 
and  grumble  at   Providence,    and 
show  ofi*  the  author's  own  genius 
and  sensibility ;   they  will  find,  in 
short,  two  real  works  of  art,  earnest, 
melodious,    self- forgetful,   knowing 
clearly  what  they  want  to  say,  and 
sayingit  in  the  shortest,  the  simplest, 
the  calmest,  the  most  finished  words. 
Sayin;r  it — rather  taught  to  say  it. 
For  if  that  'divine  inspiration  of 
poets,*  of  which  the  poetasters  make 
such  rash  and  irreverent  boastinc^s, 
have  indeed,  as  all  ages  have  held, 
any  reality  corresponding  to  it,  it 
will  rather  bo  bestowed  on  such 
works  as  these,  appeals  from  un- 
righteous man  to  a  righteous  God, 
tlian  on  men  whose  only  claim  to 
celestial  lulp  seems  to  be  that  mere 
passionate    sensibility,    which    our 
modern  Draco  once  described  when 
speaking  of  poor  John  Xeats,  as 
'  an  infinite  hunger  after  all  manner 
of  pleasant  things,   crying  to   the 
universe,  '  Oh,  tliat  thou  wert  one 
great  lump  of  sugar,  that  I  might 
suck  thee !'  * 

Oiur  task  is  ended.  We  have 
given  as  plainly  as  we  can  our  rea- 
sons for  the  opinion  which  this 
Magazine  has  exprest  several  times 
already,  that  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Allinghain  and  Mr.  Meredith, 
our  young  poets  are  a  very  hopeless 
generation,  and  will  so  continue  un- 
less they  utterly  repent  and  amend. 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  awaken 
themselves  from  within,  all  that  is 
left  for  us  is  to  hope  that  they  may 


be  awakened  firom  wiiliopt^  or  by 
some  radical   revulsioii   in  jnxUio 
taste  be  shown  their  own  realYaliie 
and  durability,  and  compellctd  to  be 
true  and  manly  under  pain  of  bemr 
laughed  at  and  forgotten.  A  generu 
war  combining  England,  America. 
and  Piedmont  against  the  continen- 
tal despots  might,  amid  all  its  inerit* 
able  horrors,  sweep  away  at  onoe 
the  dyspeptic  nnbenef,  the  insinoete 
bigotry,    the    effeminate    friToiitj 
which  now  paralyses  our  poetry  « 
much  as  it  does  our  actum,   and 
strike  from  England's  heart  a  light- 
ning flash  of  noole  deeds,  a  thunder 
peal  of  noble  song.    Such  a  case  ii 
neither  an  im  possible  nora  far-fetched 
one ;  let  us  not  doubt  that  by  some 
other  means  if  not  by  that  the  im- 
mense volume  of  thought  and  power 
which  is  still  among  us  will  boob 
find  its  utterance,  and  justify  itself 
to  after  ages  by  showine  in  harmo- 
nious and  self-restrained  poetry  its 
kinship  to  the  heroic  and  the  l>eaii« 
tiful  of  every  age  and  clime.     And 
till  then ;  till  the  sunshine  and  ths 
thaw  shall  come,   and   the  spring 
ilowers  burst  into  bud  andbhwm, 
heralding  a  new  golden  year  in  tht 
world's  life,  let  us  even  be  contest 
with    our    pea-green    and    orange 
fungi;  nay,  even  admire  them,  as 
not  without  their  own  tawdry  beauty, 
their  climisy  fitness;   for  after  all 
they  are  products  of  nature,  though 
oulv  of  ner  dyspepsia;    and  grow 
and  breed— as  indeed  cutaneous  dis- 
orders do — by  an  organic  law  of 
their    own ;    fulfilling    their    little 
destiny,  and  then  makmg,  aooozdins 
to  Professor  Way,  by  no  means  bad 
manure.    And  so  we  take  our  leaTO 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Smith*  entreating 
him,  if  these  pages  meet  Ids  eye.  to 
consider  three  things,  namely,  that 
in  as  far  as  he  has  written  poetry, 
he  is  on  the  road  to  ruin  by  reason 
of  following  the  worst  possible  no* 
dels.    That  in  as  far  as  the  prerail- 
ing  taste  has  put  these  models  befoiv 
him  he  is  neither  to   take   much 
blame  to  himself,  nor  to  be  in  any- 
wise  dbheartened  for  the  future. 
That  in  as  far  as  he  shall  utterly  re- 
verse his  whole  poetic  method,  whe- 
ther in  morals  or  in  sssthetics,  leare 
undone  nil  tliat  he  has  done,  and  do 
all  tliat  he  has  not  done,  he  will  be^ 
come  what  he  evidently,  by  gtaoa 
of  God,    can  become  if  he    wil^ 
namely,  a  lasting  and  a  good  poet. 
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modarn  Ichtliyology  lias  imposed 
upon  the  pike)  is  evidently  a  misno- 
laei-,  for  the  Bomau  naturalist  gnly 
Mjs  of  hia  VBOi,  in  tlic  first  place, Ui«t 
it  ifl  a  river-fiah,  and,  secondly,  lJ»t 
it  attains  the  weight  of  a  thousand 
pounds.  Now  themcre  fact  that  botli 
e«ox  and  pike  are  river  fish,  will 
Hcarcelj,  we  imagine,  be  held  b;  the 
prudent  a  suffldent  reason  for  con- 
sidering them  identical ;  and  as  to 
size,  whenever  a  pike  shall  have 
bewi  tAken,  ont  of  any  river  or 
lake  weighing  a  thousand  pounds, 
it  will  be  then  time  to  eonsidcr 
wh&t  wnffbt  should  attach  to  nn 
opinion  wWh  is  at  present  wholly 
unsupported.  The  first  appearance 
of  Sir  Luciui  in  poetrr  or  prote 
ia,  we  believe,  in  the  iburtb  oen- 
tiiry,  when  the  little-known  French 
Aboi5,  but  weil-known  Latin  poet, 
AusoniuB,  ushers  him  into  no  very 
favourable  notice  under  this  now 
familiar  name. 
The  wary  latce,  midst  wrack  and  nuhei 

hid. 
The  soourge  and  terror  of  the  sotJy 

UnJuiown    at     [Headship's     liospi  bible 

Smokea  'midst  the  smoky  tavern's 
coansHtfood.g 
The  word  lacias  (whence  ths 
illustrious  O'Trigger,  ofWr  the  pre- 
cedent of  a  Boman  emperor,!!  took 
his  first  flora  de  gtterre)  has  been 
interpreted  by  some  as  a  deriva- 
tive from  XunoE,  in  coDsecjuence 
of  the  wolf-like  rapacity  of  the 
pike;  by  others  from  lueeo,  t« 
aUine,  in  allusion  to  certain  phos- 


buted  fish,  they  have  certainly  i— , 
letl  the  evidence  of  such  knowledge 
in  any  notices  which  have  come 
down  to  us;  whether  wo  should 
have  been  wiser  had  more  of  their 
piscatory  writings  remained  cannot 
be  detcnnined  with  certainty;  but 
it  seems  scarcely  probable  that  so 
striking  a  fish  as  tlie  pike  should 
have  escaped  the  nolico  of  so  core- 
iiil  an  observer  as  Aristotle*  had  it 
really  been  an  inhabitant  of  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  ancient  Greece  ; 
some,  mdeed,  have  conjectured  that 
the  oijrynchaa  of  the  Mile  (a  crea- 
ture mentioned  by  .S)liau,  supposed 
to  be  apmng  from  the  wounds  of 
Osiris,  and  held  on  that  account  in 
great  respect  by  the  Egyptiansf), 
was  the  true  ancestor  of  the  pike ; 
but  OS  JClian's  fish,  according  to 
Plutarch,  comes  up  from  the  sea,  wo 
need  look  no  further  to  be  convinced 
that  this  particular  oxyrynchus, 
which  will  not  live  in  salt  water, 
cannot  be  the  esox  of  modem 
anglers'  piides,  while  if  any  addi- 
tion^ objection  against  the  identity 
of  the  two  were  neceasury,  the  very 
name  (though  it  has  led  to  an  oppo- 
site inference)  ought  to  be  conclu- 
sive ;  for  with  what  plansibUi^  con 
the  brood  patulous  anserine  mouth- 
piece of  the  pike  be  assimilated 
with  the  slia:^  pointed  beak  so 
clearly  designated  by  the  word 
o^pvyxo'-t  This  terror  of  the  mo- 
dem duck-pond  seema  to  have  been 
sd  little  known  at  Kome  ss  he  was  at 
Athens.   Pliny's  esos  (a  name  which 
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*  or  AtiaCoUe,  who  was  bo  iotiniatel?  acquainted  with  fish  in  partiouUr,  tliat  it 
■ecmed  doubtful  whetlier  he  had  obtained  his  eitnordinary  knowledge  of  tbair 
habits  from  liis  inoato  genius  and  powers  of  observAtion  atone,  or  whether  Nerena 
or  Proteus  might  not  have  risen  &om  the  deptlis  eiprenly  to  reveal  it  to  him  : 
C  ApiiTToTtAoui;  n6avii<iica  r^c  drpi0iiac,  virt  itatiiv  4  wopd  rivvs  avtkQiync 
roii  paOov  npiirioic  q  Nijpnufi  ri  a-oiowcii'  oi  I'xSuic  i)  n«c  trnpuvrai  ti  iriSc  Itm- 

fTOt.       (Ath.) 

t  So  great  is  the  reTOmice  antertained  by  the  Nile  boittmen  for  this  oijrj-ncbua, 
at  if  one  be  enclosed  in  their  nets  it  ia  imiDediutsty  libernted  with  all  care  ;  and 
onot  tlian  keep  one  a  prisoner,  the  oraw  would  willingly  lose  the  whole  draaght 
fiih— iTflori/io.oii'  oBijpinv,  i}  aXovrec  Utlvov  mv  pakurra  ivflijpiov.     (..filiftD.) 

J  ^ian  designittfrs  four  sory  diaereiit  fiah  under  this  r ■'■-' 

of  them  wbich  '  inbabita  the  Caspian,  and  is  carried,  sal 
Ecbataeo,'  ia,  no  doubt,  the  Bturgeon. 

§  Luciua  obecurus  ulvn  inounas 

Obaidet.     His  nullos  meaaamm  lectus  ad  oan^ 
Fam>t  (iuDoeis  olido  nidore  po[rinis. 
II  Lucius  Veros — i.  c,  the  original  Ludu^  at  he  £rEt  adopted  It. 
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pliorescent  properties  lio  is  said  to 
display  in  the  dark.  Which  of 
these  two  derivations  be  the  worse  , 
it  would  be  diiBcult  to  say,  and  wo 
leave  them  both  accordingly  to  the 
iudgment  of  more  ade|)t  etymo- 
logists than  ourself  for  decision.  The 
origin  of  that  verbvm  usiiatissimum, 
'pike*  is  equally  obscure.  Skinner 
and  Tooke  would  derive  it  from  the 
French  word  pique,  on  account,  say 
they,  of  the  sharpness  of  its  snout, 
but  to  give  point  to  this  etymology 
it  should  be  pointed  too  (tSpinfffe, 
Vaheille,  VSperon  pfqueni;)  but  a 
sword  though  equally  sharp,  unless 
it  be  a  small  sword,  71c  pique  point, 
mais  blesse :  and  so  our  adjective 
piked,  from  the  same  verb,  means 
pointed.  Shakspeare  calls  a  man 
with  a  pointed  beard  a  piked  man. 
*  Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth  and 
catechise  my  piked  man  of  coun- 
tries;* and  in  Camden  we  read 
of  *  shoes  and  pattens  snouted 
and  piked  more  than  a  finger 
long.  The  French  names  are  of 
easier  explanation  than  any  of  the 
above :  hrochet  or  hrochetun,  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  spit- like 
shape  of  the  body ;  and  lance,  Ian- 
ceron,  from  the  speed  with  which 
these  fish  hurl  themselves  upon 
prey  or  against  an  enemy ;  lastly, 
becqitet  is  a  sobricjuet  suggested  no 
doubt  by  the  flattened  form  (more 
like  a  duck's  bill  than  a  fish's 
mouth)  of  the  muzzle. 

Though  a  stranger  to  her  waters, 
some  pike  are,  it  seems,  no  strangers 
to  the  language  of  ancient  Greece ; 
and  one  of  the  race  in  leaving  a  most 
extraordinary  record  of  himself 
has  adopted  this  learned  language 
for  the  vehicle  of  communication. 
In  the  year  1497  a  jjiant  *  Jack- 
killer'  was  captured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manheim,  when  the 
following  announcement  in  Greek 
was  found  appended  to  his  muzzle: — 
'  I  am  the  first  fish  that  was  put  into 
this  iK)nd  by  the  hands  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic  the  Second,  on  this 
third  day  of  October,  12G2.'  The 
age,  of  the  informant,  therefore,  if 
his  lips  spoke  truth  (and  the  unprece- 
dented dimensions  of  the  bo(ly  left 
little  doubt  on  that  point)  was  more 
than  ttco  hundred  and  ihiriy-five 
years.  Already  he  had  been  the 
survivor  of  many  important  changes 
in    the   political  and  social   world 


around,  and  would  have  swam  out 
perhaps  several  others  had  the 
-captors  been  as  solicitous  910^  to 
take  his  life,  as  they  were  to  take 
his  portrait.  This,  on  the  demise 
of  the  original,  was  hmifif  up  in 
the  castle  of  Lautem,  and  the 
enormous  carcase  (which  when  en- 
tire  weighed  three  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds,  and  measared  nineteen 
feet)  was  sent  to  the  museum  of  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Manheim. 
where,  deprived  of  its  flesh,  and 
articulated  de  novo,  it  bunji^,  and 
haply  yet  hangs,  a  light  exsiccated 
skeleton,  which  a  child  might  move. 
Great  men  have  been  long  known 
to  lose  much  of  their  weight  corpo- 
real after  death — expende  Sannt- 
halem  ! 

That  um  of  ashes  to  the  balance  bear. 
And  mark  how  much  of  Hannibal  be- 
there  ; 

And  from  the  above  account  of  this 
esox  it  would  seem  that  great  fish 
are  in  the  same  predicament,  while 
it  suggests  a  new  second  reading  for 
the  remainder  of  the  celebrated  line 
incohated  above,  '  quot  sunt  libras 
in  Iv^e  summo;* 

How  many  pounds  of  that  great  Jack 

remain, 
The  well-gorged  tyrant  of  two  centuries' 

reign. 

After  the  mention  of  sncb  a  monster 
as  this  it  would  be  an  anti-climax  to 
refer  the  reader  to  Scotch,  Irish, 
German,  Swiss,  or  Italian  specimens 
weighing  from  twenty  to  a  nundred 
pounds  each;  but  manv  of  these 
would  tend  to  cstabhsh  the  doubted 
longevity  of  thepike,  and  sufiice  to 
show  that  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  as- 
signed period  of  forty  years,  which 
he  considers  the  extreme  limit  of 
pike  life,  cannot  be  a  correct  esti- 
mate. "We  must  not  be  deceived 
here  by  any  supposed  analogy  be- 
tween human  oppressors  and  the 
tyrants  of  the  deep ;  with  us  the 
allotted  period  of  such  savages  is 
fortunately,  for  the  most  part  short; 
frequently  they  *do  not  live  out 
halt  their  days.* 

Few  blood-stained  despots  pass  the  sable 

flood 
Unscath'd  by  wounds  or  anbaptlsed  in 

blood. 

But  the  pike  is  a  notable  exception 
to  this  rule  of  our  race ;  coming  to 
the  full  maturity  of  his  sixc  onlj  bj 
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alovf  degrees,*  Iiiscareer  of  violence 
" longed  indefinitoly  j  witU 


r 

^P  minished,  and  a  voracity  wholly  i 
^  impaired,  '  for  centuries  he  agitates, 
pursues,  and  destroys  every  Ixvini^ 
creature  he  meets;'  and  time  which 
loosens  most  things  seems  only  to 
tighten  hia  teeth.  The  proceedmgs 
of  thU  stealthy  andgreec^  marauder 
are  described  with  the  aecuracy  of 
an  eye  witness  by  the  ingenious 
author  of  British  Fith  aad  Fish- 
■eriei :—'  Shrouded  from  observation 
in  his  solitary  retreat  he  follows 
with  his  eye  the  motions  of  the 
elioals  of  fish  that  wander  heedlessly 
along;  he  marks  the  water  rat 
swimming  to  his  burrow,  the  duck- 
lings poddUng  among  the  water 
weeds;  thednb-chickandthe  moar- 
Len  leisnrely  swimming  on  the  sur- 
face ;  he  selects  hts  victim,  and  like 
the  tiger  springing  from  the  jungle, 
he  rushes  forth,  seldom  indeed  miss- 
ing his  aim — there  is  a  sudden  rush, 
■cirele  after  circle  forms  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  and  all  is  still 
«;ain  in  an  instant.'  Though  few 
things  come  amiss  to  our  'Iresb' 

I  water  shark,'  he  too,  like  omnivorous 
man,  has  his  preferences  and  dis- 
likes ;  in  the  miilst  of  a  banquet  of 
frogs  throw  him  a  toad  and  he  tnrns 
from  it  loathing ;  put  a  slimv  tench 
near  his  muzzle  and  he  will  recoil 
from  the  nauseous  creature ;  and  if 
compelled  by  strong  necessity,  as 
the  scarcity  of  all  other  more  ac- 
ceptable food,  to  dine  on  a  perch,  he 
holds  it  shudderiagly  under  water, 
at  the  greatest  possible  distance 
transversely  in  his  Jaws,  whilst  any 
life  remains,  and  having  next  care- 
fully put  down  the  offensive  spines 
on  the  back,  proceeds  to  pouch  it 
with  address,  but  leisurely  and  not 
without  manifest  reluctance.  The 
sticklebacks  ore  held  in  yet  greater 
abominalion  than  porch  by  old 
pikes,  and  not  without  good  reason. 
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seeing  the  havoc  they  commit 
amongst  the  young  and  unwary 
pickerels.  It  la  only  by  personal 
aufleriug  that  iish  any  more  than 
men  buy  wisdom;  our  young  pikes 
no  sooner  begin  to  feel  hunger,  and 
to  find  they  have  large  mouths,  well 
furnished  with  teeth  provided  on 
purpose  to  cater  for  it,  than  they 
proceed  at  once  to  make  essay  upon 
the  bodies  of  the  smallest  fish  witliin. 
reach.  These  are  commonlv  the 
gaserostei  or  sticklebacks,  who  on 
observing  the  gaping  foe  advancing 
against  them  prepare  for  the  en- 
counter by  bristling  up  their  spinea 
in  instinctive  readineBs  to  stick  in 
his  throat  instead  of  going  smoothly 
down  into  his  stomach.  This  in- 
duces a  dreadful  choking  disease, 
colled  stick  lebaekitis,  by  means  of 
which  many  a  promising  young 
jack  is  cut  ofl*  tn  eanaiiilir.\  The 
old  fish  have  as  strong  a  predilection 
for  certain  provisions  as  a  dislike  to 
others.  Amongst  a  great  varie^ 
of  objets  de  consommatiim  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  ascertained  to 
be  most  to  their  taste — a  swan's  head 
and  shoulders,  a  mule's  lip,  a  Polish 
damsel's  foot,  a  gentleman's  hand 
(probably,  however,  no  objection 
would  be  made  to  a  lady's) ;  plump 
puppies  just  opening  their  eyes,  and 
tender  kittens  paymg  the  penalty 
of  a  mother's  indisci-etion  i  together 
with  every  kind  of  fish  that  comes 
to  the  maw,  with  the  few  excep- 
tions just  noticed. 

As  regards  culinary  qualities,  no 
fish  perhaps  ever  met,  at  difTerent 
times  and  m  different  places,  with  a 
greater  diversity  of  opinion;  the 
sentiment  of  Ausonius  is,  as  wo  have 
seen,  strongly  against  it ;  and  in  bia 
part  of  France  to  this  day  the  flesh 
IS  considered  unsavory  and  plebeian : 
whilst  at  CbalooB-sur-Saonc,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  in  high  repute :  in 
Italy  pike  are  rarely  eaten,  and  the 
Spaniards  entirely  reject  them.  Fur- 


i\Z> 


n  old,  he  « 


^H  years  it  diminishes  probably  to  en 

■  ogeofthefishadTancea.     Whan  j 

^H  hie  uwD  weight  in  guilgeanB, 

^K  fais  appetite  amy  be  K»  gixid,  ;et  as  he  bus  tlwa  many  diffdrt 

^1  to  matnl>,iu,  aasimilutiun  lo  not  so  perfect  as  in  a  yoanger  Bal 

^1  t  On  tha  uymptoms  and  post  morteiu  iippeninnce*  uf  tlxctUlackitU,  whi(^  pn- 

^H  sents  some  intereiling  analogies  with  lEsophftgilis,  Uryngitia,  and  croup,  y 


coUthe 


f  patholetpsts  U>  the  subject. 


'hi(i  pr»-      . 
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ther  north  tlicir  rq)utation   rises; 
those  taken  from  some  of  the  German 
lakes  are  much  esteemed,  and  in  oar 
own  country,  where  once  this  fish 
was  a  great  favourite,  when  taken 
out  of  clean  watera,  he  is  still  held 
as  a  treat.*    During  the  rei^  of 
Edward  the  First  (t.  e.  towards  the 
close  of  the  thirteenth  century),  jack 
was  so  dear  that  few  could  afford  to 
eat  it ;  the  price,  says  Mr. Yarrell,  was 
double  that  of  salmon,  and  ten  times 
higher  than  that  of  either  turbot  or 
cc3.     *  In  1466,  pike  was  one  of  the 
chief  dishes  in  the  high  church  festi- 
val given  by  George  Neville,  Arch- 
bishop   of  York.      In  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time  *  these  watery  tyrants' 
fetched   as  much   again  as  liouse- 
lamb  in  February,  and  a  very  small 
pickerel  would  sell  higher  than  a  fat 
capon.'     In  spito  of   the  general 
wnolesomeness  of  tlio  fish,  its  roe 
has  been  said  by  some  anthorities 
to  be  deleterious,  inducing  (like  that 


of  the  barbel)  hypercathizris  and 
vomiting;  but  as  pike  are  known 
to  be,  ^avXoi  KvomSf  Cfot  of  ocHidi- 
tion  when  spawning  (as  Aristotle 
indeed  erroneouslv  reports  to  be  the 
case  with  most  fish),  gravid  speci- 
mens are,  we  believe,  ▼ery  rarelv 
put  to  the  test  at  table.  On  the  breed- 
ing of  pike  Walton  informs  ns  that  it 
occurs  once  a  year,  and  the  manner 
of  it  is  the  following  :-^'  A  he  and  a 
she  will  usually  so  together  out  of  a 
river  into  some  ditch  or  creek,  and 
then  the  spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and 
the  milter  hovers  over  her  all  the 
time  she  is  casting  her  spawn,  but 
touches  lier  not.'  The  spawning 
season  occupies  from  two  to  three 
montlis ;  the  young  pikesses  of  three 
years  taking  the  leao,  and  when  they 
have  been  all  safely  delivered,  the 
dowagers,  or  frog  pikes  (so  called 
irom  their  period  of  spawning  being 
late,  with  the  £rogs),  succeed  them. 


BSLOKE. 


Besides  the  familiarly  known  Eu- 
ropean pike,  there  are  two  ^orth 
American  species  —  the  esox  estor 
and  the  esox  reticulatus   (the  last 
distinguished  by  a  net- work  of  lines 
along  the  sides,  which  lins  suggested 
the  name),  and  both,  like  our  own, 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water.    The  sea 
also  has  its  pikes,  and  to  one  of  these 
we  shaU  now  devote  a  few  words. 
The  esox  belone,  or  gar-fish,  is  very 
common  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
under  the  Greek  name  pacJHs  peXovrj 
and  its  Latin  equivalent  acus,  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients ;  though 
it  must  be  admitted   that  they  do 
not,  under  the  same  denomination, 
always  speak  of  the  same  filsh.   Aris- 
totle,   for    instance,  as   quoted  in 
Athenaeus,  says  of  his  belone,  that 
it  is  '  smootli*  and  '  toothless,*  which 
statement,    as    regards    the    odon- 
ticks  of  the  gar-fish,  is  the  reverse 
of  fact,  and  quite  at  variance  also 
with  what  Oppian  sings  of  a  fish 
which  he  celeorates  under  the  same 
name  as  Aristotle. 
Th'  unwary  belone's  proceedings  show 
THiat  dire  effects  from  vengeful  anger 

flow: 
8a&  through  the  net  escaped,  the  spleen- 
ful throng 


Must  needs  return  to  recompense  the 
wrong, 

TThen  &&  threads  the  poinded  ttHtk 
receive. 

And  hold  each  victim  fiut  without  re- 
prieve. 

Giannetazzio  also  speaks  of  the 
sharp,  penetrating  teetn  of  the  be- 
lone, and  of  a  plan  yet  snccossfollj 
pursued  at  Naples  of  making  these 
the  instruments  of  their  capture. 

Burnished  with  blue,  and  bright  as  da- 
mask steel. 
Behold  the  acus  tribe  with  pointed  lull. 
All  fringed  with  teeth ;  no  greedier  fiah 

than  they 
£*er  broke  in  serried  lines  the  fcM«i»g 

bay. 
Soon  as  the  practised  carew  this  frolic 

throng 
Beholds  advancing  n^idly  along ; 
Adjusting  swift  a  tendon  to  the  Una, 
They  throw — then  drag  it  g^istflning 

through  the  brine. 
Anon  the  lure  the  greedy  fish  pursue : 
The  gristle  charms,  but  soon  its  charms 

they  rue. 
Fiz'd  b^  the  teeth  to  that  tong^  bariJow 

bait. 
They  struggling  yield  to  suicidal  fiifte. 

There  can  be  little  doabi,  tra 
think,  that  had  Aristotle  really  m> 
tended  this  species  nndsr  tha  d»- 


*  Those  caught  in  the  Norfolk  Broads  are  the  best  we  an  aoqpulntad 
and,  not  to  mention  the  alumni  of  other  streami^  the  smdt^bttsd  pike  of 
Medway  are  good  to  a  proverb. 
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situation  ffcXomf  patpK,  so  accurate 
an  obeorver  wooJd.  scarcely  liuTe 
tajitid  to  notiL-e  the  full,  largo  eyes, 
pateo):  nostrils,  and  lateral  line  of 
ecalea,  on  each  otherwise  scaleleas 
side  of  that  fisU,  nor  fioallf ,  by  any 
posBibility  would  ho  have  omitted 
to  mentiua  the  green  boue«  of  the 
Bpiue  which  are  peculiar  to  the  gar- 
fish, Tery  singuiar  in  appearance. 
and  nhii'h  convey  so  unfavouniblc 
an  impresdlon  of  the  owner  of  theni, 
when  met  ifith  for  the  hrst  time  at 
tabk* 

The  modern  Greek  name  is  anions, 
which  Bunnds  like,  and  probably  is, 
a  corruption  from  the  old  word 
hehme :  at  Naples  (more  cormpted 
Btill)  aulone  beconies  aule;  and  this, 
we  think,  given  the  true  derirstion 


of  our  cobbler's  nwl,  a  plebeian  in- 
etmraeut,  which  may,  however,  thiu> 

claim  a  troly  clasBio  origin,t    The 

SiT-fish  ia  indigestible,  according  to 
orion,  one  of  the  worthies  of 
Athensus;  it  is  certainly  poor,  diy 
food,  and  eeldom  eaten  with  » 
choice.  Galea  recommends  it  to 
patients  sufTering  &om  renal  affec- 
tions. Wlien  first  caught,  this  species 
is  09  unsBtisiactory  to  the  note  w 
ailcrn'ords  to  either  eye  or  palat«, 
exhaiing  a  strong,  pecidlar,  and 
disagreeable  smell.  The  naaol  sixe 
of  specimens  is  not  above  two  feet, 
but  Sir  W.  Hamilton  mentions  one 
taken  at  ^Naples  which  weighed  fif- 
teen pounds.  Specimens  are  aome- 
timcB  seen  in  oar  own  marketa,  but 
they  are  seldom  asked  for. 


SiLtTBus  Glahis, 


Never  was  there  s  less  callida 
juactura  of  fish  names  than  in  the 
above  curious  jumble  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Domeuclaturea.  Aristotle  first 
uses  the  word  alanis,  describing 
under  it  an  individual  not  unlibe,  in 
several  important  particulars,  the 
8.  glnnis  of  modern  times.  Flinynext 
apcaks  of  the  sLlurua,  attributing  to 
it  in  several  places  what  Aristotle 
does  to  the  glauia.^  .£lian,  again, 
considers  the  two  names  to  belong 
to  different  fish  frequenting  diSe- 
rent  rivers ;  and  Athonceus,  agreeing 


with  £lian.  twice  marica  a  diatine- 
tionbymentioninijthem  separately; 
from  all  whicli  this,  at  leasl,  seems 
certain,  tiiat  the  glonis  and  siliirufl 
are  not  the  same  fish,  and  tberc< 
fore  that  the  modem  silurus  glnnis 
is  made  out  an  impostor,  swimming 
aboat  with  a  false  passport,  and 
IKTSonnting  at  one  and  tlie  aame 
time  two  different  individuals.  Aris- 
totle describes  his  glania  as  an  in- 
habitant of  fresh  water,  of  Taet 
dimensions,  easy  to  hook,  but,  on 
account  of  rery  strong  teeth,  not  so 


I 


*  Our  own  inboductiou  to  the  beloue  was  at  the  nusetat)U  Uxaada,  at  I^scnm, 
where  a  year  before  the  iQ-stuiHl  Mr.  iknil  Mrs.  Hunt  breathed  tbejr  laiit,  in  con8». 
quence  oC  wauade  reoeived  bata  some  baoditti  in  tho  Deighbourhood.  Fatignod 
ADd  hiuiecy  as  our  party  were  after  a  long  drive  throu;;!!  the  desohiiM  region  of  ma- 
laria, wild  bnSiloes,  wQd  birds,  and  yet  wilder  bpeclmeuij  of  the  human  race,  whioh 
here  and  there  scare-crow  the  broad,  aodly  picturesque  e:Lpikiise  betweea  t^e  last 
cork-trees  near  Salerno,  and  the  treelesa  vidnue  of  the  temple  of  Neptune,  we 
dared  not  venture  upon  fish  with  green  bonee, — the  only  dish  served  up  for  our  re- 
piBt ;  and  being  taught  to  believe  that  the  best  of  that  squalid  albergo  wan  himself 
only  a  half  reclaimed  bandit,  we  all  preterred  bearing  onr  hunger,  and  tmveraing  s 
second  time  the  Gary  plain  unrefreehed,  to  brsaking  our  fast  upon  such  Bospiciens 
diet ;  little  imagining-  all  the  while  that  it  was  our  sagacity,  and  not  our  hoet's  in- 
tegrity, that  was  at  fKult. 

t  The  jStXovi)  of  Arlitotle,  ^a^n  of  Uippocrates,  and  tivTttptov  of  Giles,  sib 

words  of  the  same  import,  dengnaUng  leverally  an  instrument  by  whiuh  prepared 

' ' '   I  are  pieroed  to  introduce  a  thread  in  the  proceai  of  manufacturing  them  into 

9.    Dr.  Johnson's  derivabtm  of  Awl  is  from  the  Goth,  aol,  Sai.  ait.  Germ.  oU, 

.  The  controversies  aud  concessiDus  of  perplexed  critics,  caused  W  this  confil- 

in  the  ancient  nomenclature,  is  auiusing.     Poor  Scaliger  having  first  asserted 

the  glanis  and  uluma  were  different  fi^,  and  the  sUurus  certainly  ^le  itnr- 

g«on,  next  doubts,  and  laiitly  becomes  convinced,  that  the  dluius  was  unknown  \b 

-Ariatotle ;  and  atler  breaking  his  head  to  reooncile  what  was  quite  irreooncileable, 

he  ofiars  Oardan,  at  last,  to  give  up  the  cootroveny  altcgether,  on  one  condition— 

via.,  that  if  he  himself  consents  no  longer  to  dispute  Uie  identity  of  the  glams  and 

■iluru^    Oardsa,    on    bis    side,  must   forbear   to  teach  or  listen  to  othen  who 

would  moke  out  the  silutus  to  be  the  sturgeon.     '  Itaque,'  ai; 

iDditiona,  '  silurus  sane  eita  qui  et  glaniii,  modu  ne  glaii 


laying  ^^^^^ 
is  dic^  ^^^^^1 
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easy  to  retain ;  as  having  a  tail  like 
that  of  the  icopdvXor  ;*  as  liable  at 
different  depths  to  different  mishaps, 
at  the  bottom  to  be  attacked  by  the 
sea  dragon,  and  to  be  star  and  thun- 
der struck  at  the  surface  of  the 
stream ;  aa  spawning  very  large  ova, 
of  the  size  of  peas  or  vetches ;  and 
afterwards  aa  showing  much  affec- 
tion to  the  nascent  progeny ;  the  male 
continuing  a  close  watch  for  forty 
or  fifty  days  (tf  compris  Vaccoucke- 
ment),  during  all  which  time  he  will 
suffer  no  other  fins  to  come  near 
them ;  whilst  the  female  kindly  con- 
sents to  give  them  up  to  his  exclusive 
care  and  management;  as  only  fit  for 
food  after  the  roe  has  been  depo- 
sited: and,  finally,  as  presenting  tiiis 
very  unusual  cuhnary  anomaly—  viz., 
that  the  females  are  more  delicate 
at  table  than  the  males.  Pliny, 
speaking  of  the  silurus,  adds  to  all 
this  (which  in  essential  points  agree 
with  tho  modem  silurus  glani8)t 
that  'he  is  a  cut- throat  whithersoever 
he  goeth,  a  great  devourer,  and 
maketh  foul  work,  for  no  living 
creature  comes  amiss  to  him;  he 
setteth  upon  all  indifferently,  the 
very  horses  ofttimes  as  they  swim  he 
devoureth,  and  especially  in  Moonis, 
a  river  in  Germany,  near  to  Lisboa, 
or  Erlisbones;  and  Pausanias  affirms 
that  he  will  eat  men  as  well  as 
horses.'  Both  these  statements 
(exaggerations,  no  doubt,  probably 
suggested  by  the  great  proportions 
and  monster  ugliness  oi  the  sheet 
or  sheath  fish)  are  not  wholly  dis- 
countenanced by  the  remarkable  re- 
citals of  some  comparatively  modern 
authors,  which  leave  his  character 
still  under  a  cloud.  Thus,  from  one 
individual  mentioned  by  Sonnini, 
were  recovered  the  stolen  or  strayed 
remains  of  a  good  sized  boy ;  and 
from  the  paunch  of  another,  who  had 
fattened  for  sixteen  years  in  a  hole 
under  a  gentleman's  kitchen,  and 
was  eight  cubits  long,  a  man's  hand, 
with  three  gold  rings  on  the  fingers, 
was  pulled  out ;  and  though  the  cor- 
pus delicti  was  not  founa  upon  his 


person,  the  circumstance  of  finding 
any  part  of  a  man  stowed  aimj  in 
such  a  pantry  was  sufficient  to  create 
a  strong  suspicion  of  violenoe  and 
unfair  play,  especially  when  coupled 
in  his  captor*s  mind  with  a  Bohemian 
adage,  which  says  that,  whereas 
other  fish  prey  only  on  fish,  this 
glanis  preys  upon  eveiythinf » 'jraseer 
pisci  prada,  at  kuie  mmnes. 

The  silurus,  to  which  rather  nn- 
merous  genus  the  present  apecies 
belongs,  are  characterised,  tii^er  alia, 
by  a  strong  spine,  formed  of  the  first 
ray  of  the  pectoral  fin,  ao  artica- 
lated  to  the  shoulder-bone  that  Xhej 
can  fix  it  like  a  bayonet,  and  inflict 
therewith  a  very  dangerous  wound ; 
the  mouth  is  cleft  at  the  end  of  the 
muzzle,  and  the  maxillaries,  pro- 
longed into  barbels,  come  off  from 
the  lower  jaw.  This  silurus  glanis 
— the  saluth  of  the  Swiss,  the  sekad 
of  Germany,  and  the  mal  of  Sweden 
(in  all  which  countries  it  abounds) — 
'  is  slimy  like  an  eel,  of  a  greenish- 
black  colour,  spotted  wiUi  black 
above,  and  with  yellowish-white 
underneath.'  He  has  an  enormous 
head,  small  round  eyes,  which  are 
covered  with  a  membrane,  and  six 
barbels  hang  to  his  lower  jaw,  with 
which  he  inveigles  his  prey  after 
the  manner  of  lophius  piacatorius. 
The  glanis'  full  stature  ia  that  of 
two  grenadiers  lying  foot  to  foot; 
his  weight  reaches  from  three  to 
four  hundred  pounds ;  his  mouth  is 
a  perfect  antrum;  and  the  throat 
of  a  capacity  to  ^ve  easy  passage  to 
a  child,  in  transitu,  to  the  stomach. 
He  loves  to  lie  lurking  in  the  xnud, 
either  in  some  stUl  hole  of  a  rirer, 
or  ratlier,  according  to  Willoughby, 
in  some  small,  deep,  dirty  lake, 
never  issuing  f^m  ambush  except 
towards  the  spawning  season  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  a  safe  oiie 
in  whicu  to  deposit  the  buruen 
of  a  new  posterity.  The  audden 
apparition  of  this  unsightly  orea* 
ture  rising  from  the  mtul,  on  raeh 
occasions,  'With  each  ferocioua 
feature  grim  from  ooze,'  has  long 


*  A  small  amphibious  creature,  utterly  unknown ;  and  so  affording  no 
in  determining  what  the  glanis  may  be  from  a  comparison  of  taik. 

t  Ausonius,  under  the  same  name  of  silurus,  describes  a  species  drvnt  fish,  of 
very  large  size,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  mitis  b€U(Ena,  or  '  gentle  whale ;'  this 
■ingle  epithet  shows  that  Ausonius's  glanis  cannot  be  the  glanis  whieh  is  mighty 
indeed,  but  not  by  any  means  mitU  ;  whilst  his  description  of  the  pragrea  ofthasa 
balsBus  in  a  body  up  the  Moselle,  leaves  no  ground  for  doubt  that  be  has  ia  tKia 
place  some  of  the  larger  species  of  sturgeon  in  view. 


I 
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made  tlie  glania  an  object  of 
BuperGtitiDua  terror  ;  luid  much  fear 
liii3  probabjy,  at  length,  begotten 
8ome  fiction  respecting  a  obaractcr 
which,  perhaps,  may  not  be  quite  bo 
aanguinary  as  outward  appeurant-es 
and  first  impreBBionB  might  suggest. 
The  glaaia'  strength  is,  indeed, 
herculean ;  and  Aristotle's  remark, 
that  he  is  '  caiiier  to  hook  then  to 
hold,'  quite  true.  It  is  recorded 
of  one  huge  Hungarian  taliUh,  that 
lie  drew  his  captors  nearly  three 
miles  down  a  stream,  leapmg  and 
plunging  for  Hours,  before  ho  bad 
been  sufficiently  weakened  and  sub- 
dued to  enable  the  fishermen  to 
draw  the  body  on  shore.  The 
rivers  Elbe.  Rhine,  Volga.  Vistula, 
Oder,  Danube,  and  the  Hungarian 
TibiscuB,  all  harbour  and  fat)«a 
enonnouB  specimens  of  this  remark- 
able and  ill-favoured  fish.  As  food, 
the  glanis  has  been  highly  spoken 
of;  the  flesh,  agreeably  white  to 
the  eye,  is  said  to  have  the  further 
advant^e  of  being  a  rich,  unctuous, 
pleasant,  sweet-flavoured,  and  nn- 
tritious  viand,  such  as  epicures 
love,*  The  bon-'eitanU  of  Paris 
attempted,  accordingly,  at  one  time 
to  naturalize  this  fiaU:  fine  live 
stock  were  procured  from  Suabia, 
and  sent  to  that  great  mart  of  Euro- 

Eean  luiuries,  and  national  depftt  of 
alf  the  Ji-ianditg  of  France — the 
venerable  city  of  Strasbourg,  whence 
the  markets  of  the  metropolis  were 
for  a  season  duly  supplied.  Of  late, 
however,  either  owing  to  the  fickle- 
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ness  of  French  taste,  or  l«  the  fish 
having  deteriorated,  the  praelJco 
has  been  given  up,  and  the  glanis  ia 
non'  never  seen  at  restauraiila,  table 
d'hotet,  or  magasiiu  de  contextihlet. 
The  ancient  world  does  not  appear 
to  have  thought  so  highly  or  its 
merits  as  the  modem,  if,  indeed, 
the  proverb,  'a  stinting  a ilurus  in 
a  silver  platter' — a  gold  ring  in  ft 
sow'a  anout — be  reallj  referable  to 
the  present  species.  As,  however, 
the  word  silurus  was  employed  very 
loosely  by  Latin  writers  to  desig- 
nate a  variety  of  other  fish,  botn 
large  and  sm^,  and  was  aomotimea 
restricted  to  a  well-known  worth- 
less pwricKiuJ,t  we  opine  the  refer- 
ence here  ia  to  that  individual.  Be- 
sides the  above,  and  several  otJicr 
siluri  of  which,  as  unknown  to  the 
ancients,  we  forbear  to  speak,  there 
is  yet  another  spcciei,  a  Brazilian 
fiah.  wlioao  propensities  are  so  ain- 
gular  aa  to  demand  notice,  though 
uiey  can  only  be  given  in  the  tongue 
in  which  Spix  and  Martiua  record 
them : — '  Singulari  instinctu  inci- 
tatur  in  ostia  excretoria  corporis 
humani  intrandi,  qua  cum  igitur 
in  iia  qui  ftumine  lavant,  attingit, 
summa  cum  violentia  incessit,  ibique 

rila;  perieulo,  anert :  un'nie  odore 
hi  piaciculi  valde  aUifianttir,  qitam 
ob  eausam  aceolm  inlraturi  Jtutnm 
Amasonium,  cajiu  linui  hoe  pette 
abundat,  prapatium  ligubt  cv.  ' 
gtmt,  et  a  mingendo  abHinetU. 


Et  aalmo  pictue  (lureis  frequens  guttis 
Extreme  contjnentia  ambienii  Serte 
Qna  proditorei  pejenut  Proamnalas 
Noatruqufl  dedi^atua  iDgredi  ripas 


With  several  membera  of  the 
large  family  of  salmonidie,  eaaily 
diatinguiahed  by  the  second  futiy 
dorsal  fin,  the  ancients  were  doubt- 


I 


Sciuo.  ta  Ola.  

less  acquainted,  ^lian,  in  a  eh^i- 
ter.  entitled,  *  On  an  unusual 
mode  of  fishing  practised  in  Ma- 
cedonia,' speakB,   aa  we  have  elae- 


*  Tb«  fat  aLo  ia  very  dalicnte,  and  \n  uaad  as  a  auixtitute  for  hog's  lard. 

t  Ta  tliia,  and  not  tu  tba  Suabiaa  delicacy,  Juveaal  alludes  in  hU  well-known 

Otures  ^igainat  an  itiaaront  &sh-de&ler  who  had  riaen  from  hawking  about  ntber 

,     iple'i  tilitri  to  becoine  a  purchaser  of  mullet  aa  his  own  account.     No  ■boulden 

but  those  of  Atlas  cauld  have  borne  the  weight  of  one  *Uunis  fftanii,  much  less  have 

carried  about,  aa  he  dill,  auinitra  in  a  basket — '  veaiiere  munioipea  fraota  de  meree 

A  Gab  like  this,  one  ringle  foot  to  raise. 

Would  take  twelve  men  of  our  degenerate  days;  ^^^_ 

A  brace  of  buraes  from  the  Trojan  war  ^^^H 

United  scarce  might  hit  it  on  the  oar. — Matboit.  Parod.  ^^^H 
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Pike,  Salmon^  SUurua,  Herring,  and  Company,       [October, 


where  noticed,  of  certain  speckled 
fish,  L\Bv€i  'n}v  ypoai'  KoraariKToi 
(whose  name  he  advises  the  curious 
to  make  out  from  the  Macedonians 
themselves),  T\'hich  are  secured,  he 
says,  by  the  device  of  an  artificial 
fly  called  hippurus,  for  the  due  dub- 
bing of  Tvhich,  not  to  encumber  our 
text  with  too  much  Greek,  the 
reader  may  consult  the  appended 
foot  note."*^  Tliat  these  speckled 
fish  were  some  species  of  trout  is 
rendered  extremely  probable  from 
the  mode  adopted  to  take  them. 
Menesitheus  in  Athemcus,  speaks  of 
oertain  fish  called  pyruntes,  ex- 
cellent for  the  table,  easy  of  diges- 
tion, and  only  found  in  clear,  rapid, 
and  cold  streams  ;  which  were  also 
probably  some  kind  of  trout.  It 
seems,  too,  all  but  certain  that  the 
ihymalus  of  ^lian  corresponds  to 
the  modem  umhra,\  or  grayling ; 
for,  in  tlie  first  place,  a  fisli  of  this 
name,  which  he  assigns  to  the  Ticino 
and  Adige,  still  continue  to  abound 
in  both  these  rivers ;  secondly,  the 
name  itself,  which  he  derives  from 
the  thyme-like  odour  exhaled  by  the 
ihymalus,  further  coimtcnances  this 
view,  as  it  accords  perfectly  with 
modem  testimony  concerning  the 
firsigrance  of  the  grayling.  'Some 
think  he  feeds  on  water-thyme,  and 
smells  of  it  on  first  being  taken  out 
of  the  water,*  says  A\alton.  *So 
sweetly  scented  is  his  wliolo  body/ 
says  St.  Ambrose,  *  as  to  have  pro- 
cured for  a  person  highl}'  aromatized 
the  equivocal  compliment,  *  that  he 
smelt  as  daintily  a^  a  flower  or  a 
fish.*  Gesner,  l^ondolet,  and  others, 
also  bear  similar  testimony  to  the 
peculiar  bouquet  exhaled  by  a  gray- 
ling when  just  caught ;  tlmdly,  the 
size  of  the  fan  tail  thymalus — a  cubit 
in  length — and  its  shape  like  a  mu- 
gil,  are  items  neither  of  tliem  inap* 
plicable  to  the  modem  fish;  and, 
fourthly,  a  last  point  of  resem- 
blance, which  helps  very  materially 
to  establish  the  iclentity  of  the  two, 
is  the  similar  mode  had  recourse  to 


by  anglers  in  the  capture  of  both 
these  fijsh.  Every  one  Icnows  that  &e 
favourite  food  oii^Q gracing  is  flies; 
and  the  Greek  sophist  tells  us  to  the 
same  purpose,  that  there  is  bat  one 
way  for  !Piscator  to  take  the  ikmo" 
lus,  and  that  is,  by  '  foregoin|^  all  the 
more  ordinary  fish  baits,  and  em- 
ploying for  his  purpose  the  little 
fly,  which  night  and  day  tonnents 
by  his  buzz  and  his  bite,  the  kopo^J^ 
or  mosquito,  using  which  for  his  lure, 
the  sport,  whenever  there  are  anj 
thy  mail  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  as- 
sured.' AldrovancU,  citing  the  above 
passage  from  ^£lian,  marvels  what 
nook  could  be  fine  enough  to  impale 
a  gnat ;  and  it  seems  quite  dear  that 
this  author,  no  great  adept  himself, 
apparently,  in  myolon^  or  fly- 
finning,  has  substituted  oy  ynimt^i^ 
the  culex  pipiens  in  this  place  for 
some  other  fly,  more  or  less  resem- 
bling it  in  sbapc — ^perhaps  far  the 
Mayfly  itself!  It  is  pretty  cer- 
tain, therefore,  that  the  ancients 
knew  some  members  of  the  aalmon 
family ;  as  to  that  prince  of  liver  fish, 
however,  salmon — ^the  glory  and  re- 
presentative of  this  large  family— 
the  Greeks  have  left  no  extant 
proof  tliat  they  were  at  all  ac- 
quainted with  it ;  and,  though  wa 
know  that  many  of  their  treatises  on 
fish,  wherein  mention  of  the  salmon 
might  liave  occurred,  have  not  come 
down  to  us,  we  can  hardly  imj^gino 
such  a  noble  species,if  at  all  known  in 
Greece,  should  by  any  possibility  have 
escaped  ahke  the  notice  of  Aristotlei 
and  of  the  host  of  deipnotophist  fish 
fanciers  quoted  in  Athensus.  Among 
the  Latins,  Pliny  is  the  only  author 
who  makes  cursory  mention  of  the 
salar;  and  he  docs  not  speak  (d 
it  as  an  Italian  fish,  but  as  fre- 
quenting the  rivers  Dordoene  and 
Garonne  in  Aquitaine.  It  was 
thus,  before  the  days  of  '  Kippes,' 
plainly  out  of  the  reach  ot  the 
luxurious  Somans,  whatever  favour- 
able reports  they  may  have  received 
of  its  merits  firom  passing  toarists. 


*  OZov  Tip  ayKiarpt^  vtpLj^aXXovaiv  ipiov  ^otyicovv,  4p/io<rrd»  n  rf»  ipi^  da* 
wrtpd  aXiKTpvovoQ,  vno  tmc  coXXioic  xi^mcora,  coi  ci|p^  r^v  Xf^^^  TiTftinir- 
liiveu  The  line  to  whidi  this  was  attached  wu  four  cubiti,  and  ttM  rod  was  the 
same  length  as  the  Une. 

t '  Ausonius  has  excellently  described,  in  one  line,  the  movements  of  this  ^Qf 
fish  : — 

Efiugiens  oculis  celeri  umbra  natata. 

X  Kuvairi  Sk  aiptlrai  fioyi^i,  icovtifnf  fUv  C«^»  Koi  luff  ijtipmy  Koi  y^wrvp 
dvOpufKoiQ  ixBpifKai  daKiXv  nai  poiiffai,  oipct  ik  Tbw  06/mXXov  ror  «p0fif  ff^ver, 
0iXi}^eI  yap  avrtf  fiovift. 
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Tlie     El's!  Latin  poet  who  mentions  easily  diverted  from  ttua  puipoie,  jf 

the  salmon  auder  its  present  title  is  in    the   iutcrim   anj  alteration  lift& 

Aiiaonius  : —  occurred  in  the  opcninf;  of  the  rirer 

Hec    te    punioao    nitilanlom    TiacerB  the v  freqnent ;  and  aometimo  they 

__..      .  B-iUih-      -  1  L-i^  --^.1  -  -r-l^-r 


Traiieierim. 

And  elscnhere  he  distln^shes  it 
by  diOercitt  names  according  to  ila 
age:— 

Tequi  iDtergemiuasBpeciesneutruinque 

et  ntniinqtie 
Qui   necdum  aiJiao  hoc  jam  saUr  un- 

biguuique 
Amburum,  medio  Falio  iotercopto  xub 

or  the  Golar  he  writea  in  Bootlier 

Fuqiureuaque  aniar  stallntiB  teigora 
guMia. 
Olaus  MagnoB  deacribea  the  pro- 
gress of  B.  band  of  aalmon,  shining 
in  their  glitteriog  piuiopiy  of  bcsIcb, 
glcamiDg  fLtfnliy  in  the  sua,  and 
sweeping  like  an  invading  army 
irrcaiatibly  ou  wards,  aj^afently 
without  intcrmi^aioQ  or  end,  as  a 
sppctucle  well  worthy  of  admiration. 
Thoy  have  been  noticed  on  these 
occasions  to  swim  as  wild  geese  dj, 
wedgeways ;  some  large  old  sal- 
moDoss  fortnrag  the  apex  of  the 
triangle,  and  the  young  males  bring- 
ing up  the  rear.  When  on  a  forced 
lUBTCn  they  can  proceed,  according  to 
■ome  biographers,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  sn  tumr,  taking  seTeral 
flying  leaps  as  they  go  of  from  twelre 
to  fifteen  feet  in  height.  Mr,  Scrape, 
howeTer,  doubts  the  accoracy  of  this 
last  state  me  ot,  and  it  would  appear 
from  Lis  observBtioiis,  that  from  six 
to  seven  would  be  much  nearer  the 
truth.  This  indeed  is  probably  the 
correct  statement,  as  it  is  founded 
upon  actual  cncaNurement.  Solmoue, 
lite  swallows,  are  prone  to  return  to 
their  last  year's  qnarters,  but  are 


I  shy  and  bolt  at  the  sight  of  new 
edifiees.  erected  too  near  the  shore. 
Salmon,  though  northern  fish,  do  not 
like  to  bathe  in  over  cold  water;  but 
whether  this  be  from  any  suscepti- 
biiily  of  their  own  skins  to  chill,  or 
be  merely  a  prospective  precaution, 
unconsciously  adopted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  an  unborn  progeny,  miut  be 
wholly  ponjcctnral ;  the  fact,  hoir- 
erer,  which  is  interesting,  seems  well 
attested.  'There  are  two  rivers  in 
Sutherlandsbire,' writes  Sir  William 
Jardine,  'one,  tlie  Oifcel,  rising  in  a 
small  Alpine  lake;  the  other,  the 
Shin.atribotary  about  five  milea&oin 
its  mouth,  coQung  out  of  Lodi  Shin, 
a  large  and  deep  lake  connected  with 
other  deep  lochs  ;  in  early  spring, 
most  of  the  salmon  turn  up  the 
Shin,  which  is  the  warmer  of  the 
two,  while  very  few  prosecute  the 
main  current  until  a  later  period  of 
the  year.'  In  preparing  for  pos- 
ter!^ the  male  and  female  appear 
to  he  equally  diltgeot;  in  Scotland 
tliey  have  been  watched  tracing 
furrows  for  the  deposition  of  the 
roe,  full  a  foot  and  half  long-  In  this 
great  woric  tUoy  toil  perseveringly 
together,  and  in  their  eagemeaa 
will  move  stones  of  considerable 
size,  and  even  wear  away  both 
scales  and  veatrnt  fins  to  eflect 
their  puriioso  ;  when  the  trench  has 
been  completed,  the  female  proceeds 
to  deposit  her  eggs  in  it,  and  then 
both  parents  once  again  assist  eadi 
other,  in  lUiiag  up  the  excavation  by 
meaus  of  their  very  handy  tails. 
The  salmon,  like  many  other  fiah, 
appears  to  giovr  rapidly  for  some 
years,!  '*'*'■  luierwards  more  slowly; 


*  SahaODBB  nomen  a  Oennanis  Klienl  accolis,  vel  QaLlis  AquituniB  (a  sale !) 
lAtiai  accapere.    (Willmghb;.) 

t  In  rooilera  oDUntries,  where  the  salman  nbouads,  it  i)  nanal  to  deaignate  it, 
as  AuHuniua  lia^  done,  by  a  variety  of  names  ;  this  is  the  CKse  in  (iermanv,  aad  niso 
in  tone  pnrts  of  England  -.  WiUoughby  tella  us  that  of  the  BBlmoii  caoglit  in  tha 
Kibble,  thoa«  of  the  first  year  ara  called  mauUt;  tbosa  of  tlie  aecond  year,  sprvAi; 
tboae  of  the  third,  Irmito,- thc»eaf  the  foorth, /oT-bnJi,' those  of  tlu  fifth,  A>4Ali»^  ; 
•ud  only  after  that  period,  vdnum.  It  is  not  improbaJiIe  that  Aoaanjus  may  hava 
mistaluD,  Bnder  the  Qamea  salar  and  brio,  difierent  spedes  of  fish,  aa,  till  quita 
lately,  the  pair  which  abounds  in  lome  aortiiem  rivers,  particnlnrij  tlie  Clyde,  was 
■ni^oead  enoBecnaly  to  be  juvenile  aaimon  ;  indeed  '  tho  limilarity  in  die  markings 
of  main  woes  of  young  trcuts  still  makes  it  very  difficult  to  gay  of  a  grvea  apeaa- 
nen  wfaather  it  will  turn  to  a  grilse,  a  young  bullhead,  a  salmon  trotit,  a  river 
trout,  or  a  true  parr.'— (Sir  W.  Jardine.) 

i  ExporinUBta  have  been  freqaently  made  to  ascertain  (he  food  most  fattening 
tor  this  and  other  members  of  the  tribe  aahnonide;  aad  the  resolb  obtained  hava 
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at  two  years  old,  they  weigh 
BIX  pounas;  for  the  next  three 
years,  the  aggregate  increase  of 
weight  in  the  same  fish  is  on  an 
average  perhaps  not  more  than  three 
and  a  half  to  four  pounds,  and  later 


it  is  still  less,  so  that  those  great 
Swedish  salmon  which,  like  Swedish 
turnips,  are  remarkable  for  thdr 
size,  and  reach  not  unfrequently 
a  hundred  weight,  are  most  proba- 
bly of  a  very  great  age  indeed. 


The  Clupeas. 

Le  hareng  est  une  de  ces  productions  dont  Temploi  decide  de  la  destinee  des 

empires. — Lacepede. 


To  this  important  family  of  fish 
the  ancient,  liKe  the  modem  world, 
was  beholden  for  large  supplies  of 
excellent  food,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent;  the  herring  for  in- 
stance was  totally  unknown  under 
any  form ;  alive  it  has  over  been  a 
stranger  to  the  waters  of  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  the  art  of  curing 
being  of  quite  recent  date,  we  may  be 
,  sure  that  none  of  tliose  galleys  wnich 
bore  Colchester  oysters  to  Baiae,  and 
live  scari  from  the  coasts  of  Crete, 
were  ever  freighted  with  a  cargo  of 
high-smoked  Dutch  reds,  or  a  con- 
signment of  Yarmouth  bloaters.  It 
seems  equally  certain  that  the  an- 
cient Eomans  were  unacquainted 
with  our  London  pride,  the  clupea 
alba  (the  white  bite,  or  bait)  with 
which  no  degree  of  familiarity  seems 
ever  likely  to  breed  contempt.  Had 
the  Koman  epicures  indeed  been 
aware  of  how  dainty  a  little  clupean 
inhabited  our  'remote'  shores,  all 
means  would  no  doubt  have  been 
taken  to  transport  it  safe  and 
sound  to  the  Tyber :  failing  in 
which  (as  white  bait  will  not 
bear  even  a  short  journey)  they 
would  perhaps  next  have  adopted 
Mahomet's  method  with  his  refrac- 
tory mountain,  and  have  embarked  to 
make  acquaintance  with  it  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames.  As  a  set  off 
against  this  double  deficit  of  sea- 
herrings  and  white  bait,  the  rivers  of 
both  Greece  and  Italy  teemed  with 
the  fresh-wat^r  hemng  (alosa)  in 
great  abundance;  whilst  the  Medi- 
terranean   everywhere    yielded    a 


superfoetation  of  both  sardines 
and  anchovies;  on  each  of  these 
we  purpose  presently  to  offer  a 
few  remarks;  out  before  doing  tliis 
we  feel  called  upon  as  an  iEngUsh- 
man  and  a  herring-eater  to  pre- 
face such  brief  notices  by  a  notice 
as  brief  of  Clupea  Harengus,  the 
illustrious  head  and  representative 
of  the  family ;  the  acquaintance  or 
non-acquaintance  with  which  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  ancient  world  is 
suggestive  to  us  in  the  actual  and 
present  enjoyment  of  them,  of  the 
sentiment  expressed  in  the  French 
epitaph : 

Tu  fus  de  ses  amis  peat  MreT 

Pleure  ton  sort,  et  le  sen. 

Tu  n*en  fus  pas — pleure  le  tien 

Passant  d'avoir  manque  de  r^tre. 

Everything  connected  with  this  fish* 
according  to  M.  Lacep^de,  is  en- 
nobling or  interesting,  all  the  men 
who  tar  their  fingers  m  the  elapean 
service,  unlike  those  often  employed 
in  other  maritime  expeditions,  ars 
public  benefactors,  the  agents  of 
unmixed  ^ood.  By  them  the  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  commerce  islargely 
promoted;  by  them  whole  nations  are 
supplied  with  food,by  them  too  all  the 
carainal  virtues  are  fostered  and  main- 
tained. The  propagation  of  herrings 
in  foreign  parts,but  more  especi^y 
of  red  hemngs,bein^  thus  intmiatelj 
connected  with  national  prosperityp 
what  honours,  asks  M.  LacepMe,  are 
not  justly  his  due  who  first  taught 
manldna  '  the  art  of  impregnating 
their  solids  with  sea-sidtP  The 
name  of  this  illustrious  but  caco- 


been,  as  was  to  be  anticipated  from  what  is  observed  in  our  own  race,  eztramdy 
various  and  uncertain — one  thing  clearly  established  by  them  is  that  even  in  healthy 
in  fishes  as  in  man,  it  is  impossible  to  infer  what  the  amount  of  aaimilation  will  be 
from  the  bulk  of  aliment  received  into  the  stomach  ;  another  inferenoe  from  them 
is  that  light  food  seemed  to  afibrd  more  nourishment  than  heavy.  Thus  of  thies 
batches  of  the  common  trout  S.  Fario,  fed  differently  on  worms,  minnowiv  and  dark 
coloured  flies  found  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  thone  fed  on  tiie  wonna  grow 
slowly,  and  remained  poor  and  lean ;  those  brought  up  on  minaowa  throve  and 
apace ;  but  those  indulged  with  a  copious  supply  of  flies  plumped  oat  flutes  [ 
ere  long  were  found  to  outweigh  both  the  others  put  together;  though  it  «m 
ascertained  that  the  whole  mass  of  these  muscsa  did  not  equal  in  wi^it  ngr  a  gnat 
deal  the  weight  of  either  the  worms  or  mixmows. 
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phonous  benefactor  of  hia  UaJ  vox 
Wilhplm  DcukelzooD,  and  we  are 
*  invited'  by  IMb  lively  author,  not 
odIj  duly  to  honour  him  ourselves, 
but  to  extend  our  admiration  to  aJ! 
princes  and  potentateii,  no  matter 
what  their  previouB  history.  wJio 
have  done  homaee  to  his  memory. 
A  public  visit  to  his  tomb  was  num- 
cient  in  the  ojcs  of  our  red-herring 
entbnsia^t  to  irhite-waah  the  Aiu- 
trian  Charles  of  all  previous  delin- 
quencies, and  he  affectionately  begs 
posterity  not  to  be  censorious  here, 
but  rather  to  get  rid  of  anv  un- 
favourable prejudices  it  may  cnaiine 
to  have  injuriously  entertained 
against  this  great  man's  character, 
'  vu  qii'il  dipota  Vorgueil  de  ton 
diadene,  cmirba  ta  lite  victoi-ieatc  dt' 
vantiontomheauetrmdilvinhommage 
pvilic  a  ion  imporUmie  dicotmerie 
tavoir — Vairt  dcpSnStrer  le  hareng 
de  til  marin  P  The  bare  mention  of 
this  savouiT  discovery  auffiiies  not 
only  to  excite  oU  the  susccptibili tit's 
of  a  Frenchman's  stomach,  but  his 
national  vanity  as  well ;  that  innate 
exorbitant  vanity  which  claims  for 
his  country  universal  supremacy  as 
her  perqmsite  and  duo ;  admitting 
little  forei^  competition  i  and  ovm- 
ingnoforeipn  superiority  anywhere; 
whether  in  those  rival  achievements 
of  killing  men  or  women  by  war  or 
by  gallantly;  in  science,  m  litera- 
ture, in  diplomacy ;  in  the  fine  arts 
of  sculpture,  poetry,  and  p^ntin^; 
in  the  ornamental  ones  of  dressing, 
wigging,  and  perfuming  the  living 
body,  and  in  embalmingand  bur)'ing 
the  dead  with  taste  and  sentiment ; 
and  finally  in  all  the  useful  arts  from 
transcendental  cookery  down  to 
humble  corn-cutting,  and  the  smok- 
ing of  a  berrinp!  '  Let  ua  who  are 
Frenchmen  (loquitur  LacepMe), 
whilst  we  ehevr  ourselves  perfectly 
^'sposed  to  render  homage  where  it 
aue,  never  for(;et  that  thou^  it 
IB  a  citizen  of  Biervliet  with  ^om 
£rat  originated  that  excellent  idea 
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of  salting  and  barrelling  heiringa: 
it  was  a  citizen  of  Dieppe  who  first 
taught  the  world  another  at  least 
equally  important  art  —  how  they 
might  be  smoked.' 

Much,  but  to  little  purpose,  haa 
been  written  about  the  migrations 
of  these  flab :  Pennant,  who  de- 
rives the  word  herring  from  Awr,  a 
host,  (purposely,  as  it  should  aeem, 
to  put  himself  at  its  head,  as  leader,) 
has  pretended,  with  much  more  pre- 
cision than  accuracy,  to  define  the 
exact  line  of  their  march.  After 
wintering  under  the  Arctic  ice,  and 
fattening  on  an  abundant  supply  of 
cmstaoean  food,  they  poor  forth, 
every  spring,  dividing,  as  he  pre- 
tendt,  into  two  vasthorde9,«hirh,  pro- 
ceeding south  ward,  furnish  abundant 
entertainment  to  the  varions  inha- 
bitants of  the  seas  through  which 
they  glide,  and  the  lands  alon^r 
which  they  coast.  This  Exodus  and 
vast  voyage  of  the  herring  from  the 
Arctic  circle  to  our  own  shores,  so 
confidently  advanced  by  Pennant 
and  Anderson,  was  currently  be- 
lieved, till  lately,  by  most  natural- 
ists, and  even  the  iUustrioua  Cnvier 
gives  credence  to  it.  It  has  now, 
however,  been  ascertained  that 
much,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  long, 
interesting,  and  minutely  described 
w&nderinga,  are  as  imaginary  as  Sin- 
bad's  voyage  or  Gulbver's  travels  ; 
that  herrings,  in  short,  like  mac- 
kerel, lie,  eencrally,  at  great  depths, 
indeed,  but  always  muchnearerhome 
than  was  formerly  supposed,  and 
oome  into  shoal  water,  at  the  breed- 
ing season,  for  the  purpose  of  cast- 
ing their  spawn  where  the  warmth 
and  light  of  the  sun  may  exercise  a 
quickening  influence  in  hatching  it. 
What  countenances  this  view  is  that 
our  herring  is  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
in  the  estreme  North  :  the  dupea, 
which  does  abound  in  this  supposed 
Arctio  cunahulum  of  the  herring 
proper,  being,  in  fact,  a  much 
smaller  fish,*  which  does  not  visit 


Tha  common  harringBeemB  unknown  in  Oreeolnnd.     'The  Greenlnn Jan  have 

tbeir  maaL  coniiiiua  food  from  their  augiuartet,  or  sdihU  herring,  a  kind  of  Imlden, 

callwl  by  the  Newfoundlnndmen  captliii,  nenr  b^  a  foot  long  :  their  bock  is  dark 

greeu,  their  belly  silver  white  ;  like  humDi^B  they  awira  into  the  bays  in  such  qunn- 

lities  to  lodge  tbetr  spawn  on  the  rocks,  tlut  the  sea  looks  bhuk,  and  is  ruffled  or 

purlad.    They  make  their  first  appearance  in  Slarch  or  April,  and  Uie  cotniuon  gnll 

'      '    ' '  bdtrayer.    They  spawn  in  May  and  June,  nnd  this  is  the  Oreeulander's  har- 

ben  tbej  lade  out  whole  bonte-full  in  a  Few  hours,  with  n  hoop-iieve,  knit 

with  sinews.     They  dry  thorn  on  tlie  open  n«ka  in  the  air,  and  then  pack  them  up, 

d  ky  them  by  for  winter,  ai  their  daily  bread.'  Cured  capelina  are  (o  be  prooured 

London  :  th^  are  not  a  bad  reliah  for  breakfast,  but  wholly  inferior  to  herrings. 
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onr  coasts.  Wliat  goes  still  fbrtlier 
towards  corroboratmg  its  accuracy, 
is  that  the  true  harengns  occurs  on 
the  western  shores  of  Ireland,  in 
August,  before  appearing  in  some 
higher  latitudes.  The  uncertain 
movements  of  tliese  fish  along  a 
coast  are  highly  curious  and  inte- 
resting to  note,  out  as  to  the  precise 
objects  souglit  or  attained  by  these 
creatures  in  their  fitful  wanderings, 
we  have  not,  anymore  than  in  those  of 
a  troop  of  gypsies,  any  clue  to  guide 
us.  '  Here  to-day'  and  then,  without 
any  apparent  cause,  '  gone  to-mor- 
row,' IS  a  privilege  they  are  for  ever 
claiming  and  actmg  upon,  repairing 
for  years  to  some  favourite  naunt, 
in  vast  numbers,  and  then  abandon- 
ing it,  to  re-appear,  suddenly,  in 
«ome  other  spot,  previously  un- 
visited.  These  singular  flittings 
have  appeared  so  inexplicable  to 
some  persons  as  to  have  induced  a 
belief  that  it  was  a  duty  to  explain 
them ;  accordingly,  gunpowder  and 
steam  have  frequently  been  brought 
in  to  account  for  such  vagaries.  It 
has  been  gravely  said  that  it  was 
the  cannon  of  Copenhagen  which 
drove  herrings  from  the  Saltic,  and 
among  the  Hebrides,  where  this  po- 
pular superstition  obtains,  no  one 
may  discharge  a  gun  during  the 
fishing  season,  'in  spite  of  which 
OTecaution,'  as  we  read  in  one  of 
Griffith's  and  Smith's  supplements 
to  Cuvier,  *  Pisces,'  *  though  no  shot 
has  perhaps  been  fired  in  the  West- 
em  Islands  since  the  days  of  Crom- 
well, on  that  coast  they  have  many 
times  changed  their  quarters.'  As 
to  the  agency  of  steam-boats  in  de- 
termining the  erratic  proceedings  of 
herrings,  though  the  keels  of  a  hun- 
dred of  these  vessels  have  for  many 
years  been  in  the  daily  habit  of  travers- 
ing the  Scoteh  lochs,  where  they  most 
abound,  there  has  yet  been  no  defi- 
ciency observed  in  the  supplies.  On 
one  part  of  the  Irish  coast,  wliere 
these  fish  had  formerly  abounded, 
but  suddenly  left,  without  notice  of 
their  intentions,  the  peasantry  ex- 
plained the  matter,  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  thus :  their  clergyman. 


on  taking  possesaioii  of  lik  Imny . 
had  been  heard  openly  to  declare  Iub 
intention  of  tithin^r  tae  prodnoe  of 
the  sea,  of  which  impmaeiLt  notice 
the  herrings  having  been  no  doulit 
apprised,  hiad  taken  huff,  and  would 
never  again  show  their  scales,  tall 
some  new  incumbent  should  come 
to  reside,  who  was  less  grasping  in 
his  demands!  WhUst  it  is  rerr 
easy  to  say  what  has  not,  it  is  diffr- 
cult  to  say  what  has  to  do  with  the 
migratory  movements  of  these  fish; 
the  difficulty  of  studying  their  eco- 
nomy, since  they  are  too  delicate  to 
bear  any  manipulation,  is  greater 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  spe- 
cies :  the  only  thing  wluch  appeals 
certainly  made  out  alxmt  these  peri- 
patetics, is  that  their  cotw,  in  what- 
ever direction  it  is  moying,  and  at 
whatever  time  it  may  be  on  the 
march,  is  always  preceded,  for  sosie 
days,  by  a  small  advance  guard  of 
males,  which  is  sent  before,  no  doubt 
to  make  use  of  its  eyes,  as  pioneer 
to  the  main  body. 

Of  the  enormous  consumption 
of  herrings  we  cannot  possibly 
form  any  estimate ;  it  is  the  most 
extensive  of  all  fisheries,  and 
yet  the  total  amount  consumed 
by  man*  forms  but  a  yery 
small  item  in  the  wholesale  havoc 
committed  by  birds  of  the  air  and 
numerous  inhabitants  of  the  waten, 
for  these  luckless  dupeans  haye  the 
misfortune  to  be  exceedingly  palat* 
able,  both  to  winged  and  finned  cor- 
morants, against  whom  they  aro 
equally  unable  to  protect  thsir 
dainty  bodies,  whilst,  owing  to  the 
oily  phosphorescence  they  ezude^ 
and  the  plungings  of  marine  mon- 
sters accompanying  the  shoal,  thdr 
exact  whereabouts  is  clearly  pointed 
out  to  man,  who  is  thus  enabled  to 
put  in  a  claim  for  his  share  of  the 
Dooty.  Yet  notwithstanding  all  that 
perish  by  this  persecution  from  so 
maliy  foes,  there  is  no  sensible  dimi- 
nution in  the  dense  shoals,  as  they 
float  from  shore  to  shore. 

Wliilst  many  nations  are  largely 
benefited  by  the  herring,  none  have 
turned  them  to  such  profitable 


*  In  some  inconsiderable  creek  of  the  Norway  coast  more  than  twenty  millla^ 
have  been  the  product  of  a  single  fishery.  Block  computes  that  the  GhithenbennaD% 
in  Sweden,  alone  catch  seven  hundred  millions,  which  will  make  but  a  small  Igme 
if  compared  with  the  united  tikes  of  all  the  fishermen  of  HoUitein,  Mecklsabmri^ 
Poinerania,  France,  Ireland,  Scotland,  England,  the  United  Stately  Kamaohaw^ 
and,  above  all,  of  Holland,  where  the  crews,  instead  of  awaiting  the  airind  ef  ths 
henringB  on  their  coasts,  proceed,  in  large  fleets,  to  meet  them  in  the 
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count  OS  tlie  Dutoh.  la  Holland, 
where  the  lawa  impOBed  upon  this 
depnrtment  of  the  marino  are  very 
wisely  conceii'ed  and  strictly  en- 
toTced,  they  may  truly  be  said  to 
aontriliute  hugely  to  the  wealth  of 
the  state. 

On  getting  out,  the  Datch  sailorg 
pledge  thenuelveB  that  they  will 
oa  no  account  let  down  a  net 
before  the  twenty-fifth  of  Jimp,  nor 
after  the  first  of  JEHuary  -,  nor 
daring  the  fiahery,  when  the  herring 
its  prime,  make  nse  of  any  netl 
Dot  BDfh  as  are  of  the  size  of  mesh 
regulated  and  fixed  by  the  govem- 
meat :  and  that  they  will  adopt 
every  precaution  to  toatinue  to  su- 
anre  to  the  Dutch  herriag  the  pre- 
eminence it  hai  always  enjoyed.* 
The  herringB  taken  differ  very  much 
in  goodness  even  in  the  same  haul,  and 
have  to  bo  sorted  and  treated  accord- 
ing  to  their  several  degrees  of  meritt 
vilU  difiVrent  qaalities  of  salt.  This 
aolt,  which  is  procured  from  Spain, 
is  first  (liBBolved  to  get  rid  of -im- 
purities,  and  the  solution  subse- 
quently evaporated  in  the  sun,  the 
erystak  thus  obtained  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  the  prime  Gali  are 
treated  withyroiieZ.  and  the  inferior 
witli  petit  kH;  and  the  greatest  care 
ia  taken  never  to  mix  the  two 
together.  The  dimenaious  of  every 
pickling  cask,  and  the  seasoniag  also 
rf  the  wood,  are  under  strict  sur- 
veillance J  and  o  man  would  be  held 


There  con  be  little  doabt  that  the 
Opuraa  of  the  Greeks,  SO  called 
ixh  rur  rplicav,  from  iJte  number  of 
fine  bones  which  intersect  its  flesh, 
AS  they  do  that  of  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  olupean  family,  U  the 
same  fish  as  the  modem  shad.  Few 
tpecies  have  been  at  once  so  lauded 
snd  abused  at  table  as  this ;  and 
though  caprice  may  have  geoeratly 
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a  traitor  to  his  country  who  sbould 
put  one  poor  lUh  in  n  barrel  do- 
voted  to  the  superior  kind,  or  dis- 
obey in  the  minutest  particular  aoT 
of  a  code  of  wine  regulations,  framoa 
for  the  advantage  alike  of  himself 
and  the  world  at  large ;  a  big  official 
seal  stamped  upon  each  barrel  is  IJlO 
coronal  opna,  aud  is  to  vouch  to  tiia 
public  tbat  no  precaution  has  been 
neglected  nor  pains  spared ;  and  if 
it  should  ever  happen  afWr  all  (but  it 
never  does),  that  a  bad  barrel  boro 
such  a  seal,  the  national  futll 
of  Holland  would  be  considered 
irretrievably  compromised.  The 
finest  faerrmgs  are  those  alwajra 
selected  for  curing;  the  curing  is 
of  two  kinds :  the  first  consists  otIj 
of  a  slight  salting  and  subsetjuent 
bronzing  in  the  smoke ;  in  the  oUier 
much  more  salt  is  mbbed  in,  and 
the  smoke  employed  for  the  afber^ 
process  is  much  more  dense,  and 
continued  for  a  much  longer  time  ; 
during  the  operation  the  herrings 
distil  ffnttalim  much  phosphorescent 
fatness^ 

Our  English  herrings  are,  vc  be- 
lieve, as  good  aa  any  Dutch ;  few 
fish  can  surpass  a  '  Loch  Fine'  fresh 
herring;  and  for  those  who  like 
savoury  salt  provisions,  surely  a 
Tarmonth  bloat<T§  may  tal'ely  stand 
a  comparison  with  either  Dutch  or 
any  other  clupean  foreigner  of 
distinction. 


not  a  little  to  do  in  settling  the 
culinary  merits  of  this  article  o£ 
diet,  as  of  many  other  things  beside^i 
yet,  here  at  least,  there  really  seems 
good  reason  for  a  discrepancy  of  opi- 
nion. The  some  kind  ofalose,  which 
when  Uken  at  sea  in  nnnter,  is  al- 
ways a  dry,  poor  fish,  becomes,  aiW 
a  month's  aojoum  in  fresh  water  in 
spring,  a  very  sapid,  plump,  and 


•  9ome  pooplo  prefer  Hie  Norwegiin  herring',  from  UiBpecuIinr  flavcnir  imparted 
to  them  bj  the  pine  caske  in  wtuch  they  are  packed. 

f  Our  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  finhernieii  naka  a  «i-fbld  division  of  those  talHn. 
She  [Mck  of  the  whale  are, — lab,  H&ren^s  pnignis,  the  dltest  and  fineat.  Snd,  the 
B.  camoans,  or  meat  hinring,  lessf&t,  but  equal  iudte  to  the  Last.  Srd,  U.  noctumus, 
Unghtherring,  of*  inediuni.iize,  neiUiBrfat,norvery  meaty.  4th,  H.  mptos — Huck 
— tiunB  hoTt  in  the  net,  and  either  burst  or  bruised  befbre  coming  to  band.  Sth,  H. 
VBcnns,  a  shotten  herring,  lean  from  recent  confinement;  and  tttb.  B.  acepbnluc, 
which  hail  left  iti  bend  nt  the  other  tide  of  the  net,  '  to  toll  the  Cruel  death  it  <Ued.' 
t  Each  herring  jields  ji;  of  its  weight  in  oil.  Of  this  oil  Cunuaodore  Bitliogs 
•aye  thst  it  it  very  clear  and  voiy  sweet,  and  gooil  to  prueerva  ^gs  iu  ;  it  is  com- 
monly olBrrfied  and  used  for  lamps,  snd  the  tesiduain  employul  lur  manure. 

3  Tamouth  sends  one  hundred  herrings,  aaja  Mr.  VaireU,  baked  in  twenty  pies 
or  pasties,  to  thaSherJfEj  atKorwicb,  to  be  delivered  to  the  clerk  of  the  royal  k)t(£en. 
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PUce,  Salmon,  SUurus,  Herring,  and  Can^pantf,       [OdobcTy 


delicate  one ;  besides  which,  it  is  now 
generally  known  that  there  are  two 
distinct  species  of  Qpuraa,  which  are 
equally  common,  frequent  the  samo 
streams  at  nearly  the  same  period 
of  the  year,  and  are  only  to  be  dis- 
ting^uished  at  market  (at  table  they 
are  easily  distin^ished),  by  a  dif- 
ference of  size,  and  by  the  presence 
or  want  of  some  rows  of  very  small 
delicate  teeth.    There  can  be  little 
doubt,  therefore,  that  both  in  ancient 
and  more  recent  times  the  two  have 
been    frequently    confounded,   and 
that  the  report  would  be  favourable 
or  the  reverse,  according  to  the  kind 
intended:  most  persons  bein^  agreed 
as  to  the  excellence  of  the  larger  or 
alice  shad  ;*  and  no  one  yet  having 
been    found    an  advocate  for  the 
smaller  or  finta  shad.    Both  species 
occur  in  the  Severn,  where  a  corres- 
ponding difference  of  price  marks 
the  different  estimation  in  which 
they    are    severally    held.      Many 
rivers  on  the  continent  have  been 
said  to  fatten  during  tlie  season  re- 
markably fine  alose  ;  amongrst  which 
the    Garonne,    Rhine,    Elbe,    and 
Volga,  are  generally  cited ;  to  these 
we  would  add  the  Loire  and  the 
Tyber,  particularly  the  first,  whence 
about   Tours,  Amboise,  and  Blois, 
we  have  eaten  as  plump,  palatable 
specimens,   as  any  elsewhere  met 
with,  scarcely  inferior  in  flavour  to 
salmon  itself.    The  alose,  or  thrissa 
(for  we  know  not  by  which  name  it 
was  designated  at  the  time),  forms 
one  of  an  elaborately  finished  group 
of  mosaic  fish,  found  in  a  Ikjusc  at 
Pompeii.     It  was  therefore  known 
to  the   Balbi    and    their    contem- 
poraries ;    but    whether    they    ap- 
preciated it  as  it  was  appreciated  by 
the  bon-vivants  of  ancient  Greece,  or 
disparaged  it  as  it  was  afterwards 
disparaged  by  Ausonius  as  a  mere 
solatium  pauperis — *  The  pauper's 
alose  from  the  sputtering  stall,  — is 
more  than  we  can  quite  undertake 
to  settle;    but,  as  it  occupied  the 
skilful  fingers  of  the  ancient  mosai- 
cista,  and  is  still  considered,  and  is. 


a  fine  fish  at  Naples,t  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  tnat  it  was  held  in 
like  estimation  by  the  cannoiaaean 
of  the  same  regno  under  anoent 
regime. 

A  love  for  mosic  and  dancing  hare 
been  impnted  to  this  '  freah-water 
herring'  from  the  times  of  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Philosophy  at  Staeyn,  to 
those  of  the  Professor  of  Mediinne 
at  Montpelier :   Aristotle  afifirminff 
tliat  he  no  sooner  catches  the  sonnd 
of  music  or  sees  dancing,  than,  like 
Crabbe's  Sailor, '  who  heara  a  fiddle 
and  who  sees  a  lass,'  he  is  irreaiiitibly 
led  to  join  the  sport,  and  begins 
instantly  to  cut  capers   and  throw 
summersaults    out   of   the    water, 
apajTTf^iw  fK  rns  Bakannnis*      .£lian, 
following  up  this  hint,  declares,  like 
A  sophist  as  he  is,  that  the  sprightly 
conduct  imputed  to    the    shad  by 
Aristotle  is  well  known  to  fishermeni 
who,  taking  advantage  of  it,  fasten 
little  bells  to  their    nets,  by   the 
tinkling  of  which  above  the  surface, 
all  the  alose  within  hearing  are  first 
attracted   to   the    spot,   and    then 
netted     without     any     difficulty: 
another  famous  romancer  of  much 
later  date  than  .£lian,  Bondolet, 
repeating  this     story    with    slight 
variations,  is  not  afraid  to  corrobo- 
rate the  accuracy  of  it  by  relating 
a  little  Orphean  adventure  of  his 
own,  which  is  so  sprightly  that  if  it 
be  not  true  it  ougnt  to  be.     Whilst 
staying  at  Vichy,  and  probably  after 
some  occasion  in  whicn  he  had  sus- 
pended the  use  of  its  sodaic  waters  at 
table  for  champagne,  he  took  a  walk, 
partly  fourpromener  ses  ennuis,  and 
partly  m  auest  of  alose,  along  the 
oanks  of  the  AUier.    He  haa  a  kit 
in  his  hand  ready  for  a  serenade,  and 
some  friends  to  assist  him  in  his  de- 
signs.   The  air  was  still,  the  moon 
and  stars  blinked  propitiously  over 
head,  and  when  the  party  haa  come 
to  a  favourable  spot  for  their  opera- 
tions, the  retiary  apparatua  waa  caiv- 
fuUy  drawn  across  the  stream  by  the 
friends,  whilst  the  violinist  put  the 
instrument  to  his  chin,  and  struck 


*  llie  Rufssians,  not  generally  supposed  to  be  squeamiiih  in  their  diet,  entertaia 
a  prejudice  against  alose ;  prefer,  it  is  said,  not  to  find  it  iu  their  noti^  and  whenever 
this  occurs,  are  glad  to  hand  it  over  to  the  Tartars  for  the  nnaUest,  or  even  without 
any,  compenHation.  llie  Arab  plan  of  dealing  with  this  shad  is  to  diy-sisoke  after 
the  manner  of  herrings,  and  to  eat  them  with  dates. 

f  The  NeapoliUin   niarkeLs  are  supplied  principally  from  the  river  at  Qiy^ 
when  the  fish,  after  leaving  the  bay,  gives  itself  up  to  luxurious  living,  m»mI 
becomes  fiit  and  heavy,  and  in  good  condition  for  the  table. 
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e  effects  irhtcti  ensued.  Scarceljr, 
lie  tells  us,  bad  he  drawn  his  bow 
(a  Terj  long  one  we  may  presume) 
across  its  bridge  of  eighe,  when  the 
■leeping-  surface  of  the  waters  began. 

^ *.  Aloae  baoba  soon  appeared 

J  the  iilvery  expanse,  and 
a  few  strokeB  a  large  party  of 
£sh  might  bo  seen,  all  rismc  rhyth- 
Jtucatjy  on  their  tails,  and  alTlcapiag 
out  oi'^tlie  rirer  together.  The  baU 
vas  kept  up  with  spirit  bo  long  as 
there  were  any  fish  within  hearing 
left  to  dance  to  the  kit. 


And  jiviaJ  Mends  with  oet  to  bre^  tlieir 

fall. 
Joined   iu  the  daoee.  Mid  h»led  ths 

heavy  baiU. 
A  carious  and  better  oscerttuned 
trait  of  this  fish  than  the  last,  is  the 


rippling  1 
after  a  fee 


le  ulvei^  alose  spring  ; 

ASOHOVY. 

This  species  was  to  the  ancient  affidavit  into  the 
world  what  the  herring  has  become 
to  the  modem,  compensating  in 
some  degree  for  its  mferiority  to 
the  last  while  fresh,  by  surpassing, 
when  cured,  the  very  herring  itself, 
as  a  relish,  and  in  furnishing  the  ma- 
terials for  the  finest  fiah-sauce  cither 
on  record  or  in  nse.  The  ancient 
anchovy  was  known  under  a  Toriety 
~ "  e  definite  and  specific. 


their  forced  Bojoum  ii 
is  so  strong  as  to  induce  them  to 
follow  a  barge  laden  with  their 
favourite  commodity,  merely  for  the 
sake  of  any  briny  droppings  which 
mayescape  from  iten  route;  thus  the 
Seine  sailboats  iu  spring  are  followed 
by  these  fish  all  the  way  from  the 
sea  to  Paris. 


colloquial 
dissyllable  davy.  Oppian,  in  one 
of  his  Ilalienties,  mentions  the  an- 
chovy under  .Elian's  aeoond  appel- 
lative ryypavXic,  and  a  few  lines 
further  on  under  that  of  Apua 
(a0vi;t  dfiivou  ytyoa),  which  phrase 
viigit  he  freely  translated  the 
'  numerous  race  of  bastards,'  the 
word  ndiiyij  being  intended  to  express 
all  sucb  fish  as  were  abnormalli 


same  author  employing 
sately  sometimes  one  alias,  some- 
times another,  ^han  introduces  it 
to  notice  under  three  different  de- 
aignationl — first,  that  of  \vtoaTOjia, 
or '  wolf-mouth,'  (under  which  name 
GilUus  affirms  it  ia  stilt  asked  for 
in  Greece;)  secondly,  that  of 
^yXpatiixo^os  felliceps,  the  '  gall-i'- 
tn'-hcad;'  and  thirdly  and  lastly, 
that  of  cyypavXit.  a  word  which  some 
etymolosiets  suppose  to  be  a  mere 
cutting  down  of  the  last,  either  for 
the  sake  of  euphony,  as  in  French 
Aulas  GeUius  becomes  AuleGelle, 
Binoldo,  Eienaud,  &c. ;  or  else,  to 
■ave  time,  and  for  greater  glibuess 
of  speech,  as  with  a  oertmn  class  of 
oar  Knglish  community,  who  there- 
foe  prefer  to  call  an  omnibus  by  ita 
latC  syllable,  to  pervert  gentlemen 
iato  gemmen  or  gents,  and  to  cut 
down   the   solemn  prolixity   of  an 


Chan's  account  of  the  anchovy  is 
brief,  but,  as  far  aa  it  goes,  correct; 
they  ore,  he  says,  a  diminutive,  pro- 
lific, and  very  akite  httle  fish.t 
■Thev  Bwim  iu  immense  banks, 
called  by  the  Greeks  BoXoi ;  each 
^oXof  containing  individuals  enough, 
01  c  ipTjai  oi  SaXarroCpyoi,  oa  the 
credit  of  seafaring  men,  lo  till  fifty 
fishing-smocks  (dXiaSa) ;  the  mass 
is  moreover  so  dense  and  serried, 
that  ships  plough  through  without 
permanently  breaking  or  dispersing 
them.  The  injuries  sustained  by  tbe 
wholeshofti  from  this  close  packing  of 
its  members  are  very  great,  so  that  on 
inspecting  a  sample,  it  will  be  found 
that  there  are  often  as  many  heads 
without  tails,  tails  without  heads, 
and  bodies  without  either,  as  per- 
fect fish.'  The  fresh  anchovy  was 
not  esteemed  a  Inxni;  by  either 
Greeks  or  Uomans. 


*  This  Greek  epithet,  'apkua,'  unjoi 
Mon-nofi,  is  that  enipluyed  b;  Ills  la: 
anchaviei^  and  a 


jlatcd  into  tbc  Italian  equivalent 
_     ^  ^  laiiHToni   of    IJaplea     lo   desigoate   young 

ity  of  othar  ptccoli  pani  of  whoso  origin  and  parentage  they 

t  intpa  ix^ulia  raXuyova  fuaii  Xiuisrara  ieuv.  The  exceeding  wkiUntu  of 
surface  here  mentioned  maliaa  ooe  wish  for  autborixation  la  cbange  XucDaraftO,  tto 
'  wolf  mouth,'  into  \iujca?uj^a,  'thcwiiits  body/  ebpeuiaily  as  anchovies  ialf  ' 
gape  at  all  like  wolvea. 
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A  Few  Wards  Jrom  Bdgium, 


[October^ 


Cui  poiiat  gaudens  ancUla  paropaide 

rubra 
Alecemf  sed  quam  iUa  vorat, 

says  Martial  of  some  half-starved 
ffirl  who  was  glad  in  her  straits  to 
oeYonr  anythmg,  eTcn  down  to  an 
anchovy.  Columella  also  mentions 
them  as  little  good-for-nothings,  fit 
only  as  bait  for  stock-ponds.  This 
species  is  not  confined  to  the  Medi- 
terranean. John  Collins,  in  his 
treatise  upon  '  salt  and  salted  fish,' 
says  it  is  often  taken  off  the  coast 
of  Wales,  and  is  scarcely  inferior  to 
the  Italian,  which  is  meagre  praise, 
as  we  opine,  in  its  favour.  Like  all 
the  tribe,  it  is  very  strong-scented, 
requiring  after  eating  it  a  well- 
rentilated  room,  with  open  doors 
and  windows.  In  Italy,  such  es- 
cape is  frequently  debarred  the 
consumer  oi  anchovies,  and  the 
odour  is  yet  worse  out  of  doors  than 
in.  Here  at  every  step  the  nose  is 
assailed  from  open  tubs,  round  which 
flies  buzz  their  pleasure,  and  an 
origanized  anchovy  atmosphere  pro- 
ceeds, always  offensive,  but  in  hot 
weather  worse  (though  that  be  bad 
enough)  than  the  potent  garlic 
which  poisons  the  rising  incense, 
and  fills  every  church  with  its  fumes. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  whose  palate 
was  certainly  depraved,  had  some 
perception  of  odours  left,  and  did 
not  approve  of  the  one  in  question. 
A  comic  poet  cited  by  Athena^us, 
speaking  of  a  favourite  fish-cry  in 
his  day,  which  might  be  rendered, 
**Chovies!  'chovies!  sweet  honey 
'chovies !'  sarcastically  recommendfs 
the  hawkers  of  Hy  bla  and  Ilymettus 
confectionary  to  try  their  success 


with  thepnblio  in  a  rival  mellifltuiDt 
ditty, '  Honey !  aweet  honey  I  eoaiM^ 
out  with  your  money.  Axul  bof 
my  sweet  'chovy,  sweet  'ekovef 
honev. 

The  Sardina,  so  caDed  front 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  (which  haa 
ffiven  a  name  to  more  than  <me 
Sunous  alumnus  of  its  coast),  was  a 
salt  luxury  in  high  repute  long  be> 
fore  men  had  found  out  the  art  of 
saturating  it  with  fine  oil,  and  pre- 
serving it  in  a  bath  of  the  same,  in 
hermetically  sealed  boxes.  It  la 
mentioned  by  Epichannna'  mnae  aa 
amonff  the  JHcmdiMe  serred  afe 
Hebe  8  wedding  breakfast ;  and  as 
(xalen  has  pronounced  Sardica 
Salsamenta  to  be  the  pleasantest 
of  relishes,  and  Apicius  hias  entraed 
it  in  his  fimions  book  of  recipea  as 
a  fit  subject  for  fareie;  it  was 
doubtless  in  one  of  theae  forms 
always  a  favourite  *meU*  at  most 
opsophogist's  tables. 

As  no  fish  can  be  relished  after 
sardines  and  anchovies,  we  shall  not 
here  introduce  any  new  apecies  to 
the  reader.  If  he  be  not,  noweTcr, 
quite  weary  by  this  time  of  the  diet 
to  which  he  has  been  so  lone  con- 
fined, it  is  our  purpoae,  oefbre 
Fraser  has  finally  done  with  us,  to 
give  him  pen-and-ink  sketehea  of 
two  very  interesting  familiea  hitherto 
untouched  upon — ^viz.,  the  gadean 
or  cod  tribe,  and  the  torbot  and  his 
tribe ;  and  we  trust  that  Nereua  and 
Neptune  will  assist  us,  aa  they  did 
Anstotle,  to  do  justice  to  them  in 
succession,  whether  fresh  or  dxied» 
in  shrimp  or  in  oyster^saooe. 


A  FEW  WOTIDS  FEOM  BELGIUM:. 


Le  Mariage 

EVENTS  of  strong  interest  place 
the  touchstone  to  nations  as 
well  as  to  individuals,  and  enable 
the  beholder  to  draw  more  correct 
information  in  a  short  period  than 
he  might  otherwise  have  done  in  a 
long  one.  The  great  curtain  is  drawn 
up,  the  veil  lifted,  the  large  audience 
drawn  together  from  town  and 
country,  the  daily  occupations  of  life 
are  suspended,  and  the  thoughts  of 
all  for  a  moment  directed  to  one  focus. 
I  had  seen  pretty  well  all  the  trea- 
sures of  antiquity  that  these  old 
Flandres  had  bequeathed  to  modem 
times.    Their  fine  old  architecture. 


Autrickien* 

religious  and  feudal;  their  old  mazta 
of  commerce,  once  so  busy,  and  now 
happily  becoming  so  again;  their 
original  and  unsurpassed  sciuKd  of 
painting,  so  true  to  life,  so  unpie* 
tending,  and  yet  so  powerfuL  All 
these  seemed  familiar  to  me.  Blit 
there  was  one  thing  that  I  had  nerer 
seen,  neither  had  uie  oldest  dweller 
in  the  land-— the  marriage  of  a  natiTe 
Belgian  Prince.  There  waa  alao  an- 
other— a  young  daughter  of  the 
House  of  Hapsbuijr  v  la  about  to 
stand  beside  the  Bdj  an  tlmMH^ 
with  the  probability  *  f  oBft  dam 
ascending  it.     'Away^  thcn^  ijin 


f 
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Mamage  of  the  Dvke  of  Brahanl. 
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these  old  reewds  of  the  put,'  as 
Fnmt  8njd  in  hi*  study,  '  and  out 
into  actual  life.'  '  Let  the  Belgian 
lion  &nd  the  double-headed  e^le  of 
Austria  reat  upon  the  painted  gIssB 
and  Bcutptured  marble ;  they  are 
neetiuE  a^ain  m  realjl;.'  In  this 
mood  of  mind  I  resolved  not  oidy  to 
Bce  this  royal  mamage,  but  to  uote 
it  well.  liet  the  eusmopolitau  bugh 
at  such  ceremonies  if  he  please ; 
history  is  Htili  aomethiug  more  thau 
AH  old  almanac,  and  even  the  future 
may  not  be  exactly  a  carle  hlancha 
for  him  and  his  new  ideas. 
The  morning  of  tUc  22Qd  of  Au- 

C  broke  over  the  good  oily  of 
Eclles  nith  doubtful  aspect. 
There  was  rain  enough  to  daumee  a 
neivbomiet,  and  cloud  enough  to  llide 
the  son ;  but  this  was  about  all  tJiat 
liad  the  appearance  of  being  either 
__j j(|j.g^  gjj^  ^^  jjj  jjuj  jj^j 


long.     Never  (I  use  that  word 
no  Iiyperbole),  never,  either  in  peace 


B  there  here  seen  such 
a   throng   of   people.      Noble   and 

Siasant,  clergy  and  laymen,  Li^ge, 
rugefl,    Ghent]   tlie  olood  of  the 
little  kingdom  seemed  to  have  rushed 
to  its  heart  for  this  one  day.     From 
the  railroad  to  the  saddle  borse.  ail 
nenna  of  conveyance  were  in  de- 
mand, and  many  on  this  morning 
even  walked  into  town  ivbo  were 
not  accustomed  to  that  manner  of 
travelling.     Then  what  flags,  what 
deviets,  what  festoons  of  eier-greeiis 
jmd  flowers !     If  a  single  house  was 
Tindecorated,  it  woajprobubly  a  te- 
nantlessone.   Tlie national  emblems 
of  Belgium   and  Austria  were  of 
course  the  prevailing  ones :  but  here 
and  there  the  old  flag  of  England 
Wtwed  itself  amongst  tliem.    It  is 
true  that  flags  are  more  common  on 
the  Continent  than  with   us,   and 
perhaps  the  majority  of  those  Bel- 
eiau   iri-colort  were  not  now  un- 
Jnrled  for  the  iirHt  time;   but  those 
atandai'da  of  Austria,  those  armorial 
H     devices  of  the    Uapsbura  family, 
^L  must  have  been  new  for  the  oeca- 
^^  «ion.     If  embroidered  by  fair  hands 
^K  -it  home,  they  must  have  eost  time 
^V|  andtrouble;  if  purchased,  liiey  must 
^B    bave  cost  money  ;  hence  their  great 
^B    numbers  were  the  silent  witnesses 
^1  -of  the  popularity  of  this  high  eou- 

■'  by' 


the  Palace  for  the  Church.  Of  that 
mere  procession  I  shall  not  stay  to 
speak ;  such  things  are  much  the 
same  in  all  countries — highly  amtu> 
ing  to  children,  but  very  little  so  t« 
men  at  all  aecnstomcd  to  the  wiwld. 
The  chief  distinction  in  savh  eaaea 
Ues  among  them  who  take  no  actire 
part — tlie  spectators.  By  going  one 
way  and  returning  another,  about  an 
English  mile  of  ground  was  passed 
over,  aud  here  other  witnesses  than 
silent  ones  were  always  present- 
Some  sympath;^  is  always  due  to 
those,  be  tuoy  high  or  low,  who  play 
this  deepest  stake  for  human  happi- 
ness, who  are  just  about  to  sign,  or 
have  just  signed,  that  contract,  in 
comparison  with  which  all  others 
seem  light  and  trivial;  but  even 
this  baa  its  bounds,  and  by  so  far 
as  those  hounds  are  exceeded  may 
be   measured    and    de> 


The  striking  of  the  eleventh  hour 

by  old  St.  GuduWi  clock  was  the  ap- 

I  ^inted  signal,  and  the  procession  Int 


Of  the  ceremony  inside  St.  Gu- 
dale's  I  will  also  be  brief.  Leave 
alone  the  Catholic  hierarcliy  on 
such  an  occasion  (especially  when  in 
accordance  with  their  own  secret 
wishesl  for  all  that  pomp  and  pa- 
geantry, art  and  musiu,  can  do  to 
embelhsh  it.  Suehat  least  is  a  part 
of  their  system ;  auch  even  philoso- 
phers have  '  deemed  a  port  of  their' 
power.  From  the  white  robe  and 
the  gUded  crosier,  even  &om  the 
elegance  and  grace  of  the  yonng 
bride,  I  turn  to  two  memorials  of 
other  times,  which  the  more  easer 
crowd  may  bare  hardly  noticed.  On 
those  ricnJy  painted  nitraur,  rank- 
ing among  the  first  in  Furope,  and 
which  threw  their  soft  and  mellowed 
light  over  the  interesting  scene  be- 
low, what  foreign  emblems  weretbe 
most  prominent  H  Those  of  Austria. 
Again,  hard  by  to  where  Marie  Hen- 
rietto  knelt  in  prayer,  there  was  one 
elevated  tomb,  on  which  rested  the 
marble  effigy  of  a  soldier  prince. 
No  death's  head  or  weeping  angels 
decorate  bis  last  resting  place,  bat 
he  reclines,  with  his  head  resting 
■upon  his  left  hand,  in  the  full  mih- 
tary  dress  of  his  day,  with  his  sword 
lying  by  bis  side,  and  his  helmet 
and  mibtary  gloves  at  his  feet.  The 
antiquarian  may  at  ouce  see  what 
he  was  without  reading  the  inscrip- 
tion beneath.  More  singular  stiJ], 
his  face  was  turned  towards  the 
bridal  party,  as  if  he  also  would  be 
a  witness  to  that  holy  rite.    Why 
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filioTild  he  not  P  He  was  an  Arch- 
duke of  Austria:  the  first  of  that 
family  who  governed  these  Pro- 
yinces,  and  he  also  bore  the  title  of 
Due  de  Brabant,  *  What  shadows 
we  are,  and  what  shadows  we  pur- 
sue !'  was  the  melancholy  expression 
of  a  great  genius ;  but  still  there  is 
something  m  these  shadows  of  the 
past  that  is  very  solemn  and  ver^ 
touchiug,  and  not  without  their 
power  over  the  minds  of  men.  Those 
silken  banners  may  have  been 
fashioned  for  the  hour,  but  that  old 
marble,  and  still  older  glass,  have 
not  been  so. 

Between  the  palace  and  the  park 
there  is  a  large  space  of  open  ground, 
capable  of  containing  several  thou- 
sand persons,  and  here,  upon  the 
return  of  the  royal  party,  those 
thousands  were  collected.  Having 
marked  this  as  the  best  spot  for  ob- 
serving the  popular  feeling,  I  made 
one  among  that  miscellaneous  mass ; 
and  when  King  Leopold  led  his 
daughter-in-law,  in  her  bridal  robe, 
upon  the  balcony,  I  never  saw  a 
demonstration  more  warm  or  more 

general  than  that  which  welcomed 
er.  Neither  is  this  a  point  on 
which  I  am  very  likely  to  be  de- 
ceived, for  circumstances  have  made 
me  familiar  with  all  kinds  of  popular 
demonstration,  from  that  which 
hailed  the  descendant  of  a  long  line 
of  kings,  to  the  wild  frenzy  for  some 
revolutionary  puppet  of  the  hour. 
Such  scenes  have  Icflb  me  somewhat 
cynical — for  a  mere  mob  and  a  mere 
shout  words  can  hardly  express  my 
scorn.  On  one  day  they  welcome 
some  new  piece  of  political  patch- 
work, and  on  another  the  hand  that 
tears  it  to  pieces.  They  may  be 
easily  won  by  a  little  trickery,  or 
bought  by  a  little  money,  even  as 
bales  of  merchandize  are  bought. 
But  of  such  elements  as  these  the 
immense  population  of  Bruxelles  on 
this  day  was  not  composed.  Vive 
la  Duehesse  de  Brabant  was  the  cry, 
and  that  cry  was  sincere. 

With  night  came  the  old  and 
general  custom  of  an  illumination ; 
and  here,  also,  something  may  bo 

f  leaned  by  those  who  examine  welL 
allude  not  to  the  splendid  lighting 
up  of  the  old  Grothic  HStel  de  Vtlle^ 
but  to  the  unanimity  of  such  dis- 
plays. I  quitted  the  wide  streets, 
I  passed  through  the  barriers 
into  the  Paubourg,  but  the  intend 


seemed  still  the  same ;  and  be  it 
remembered  that,  thoogii*  as  wa 
recede  from  the  centre  in  aocb.  caaes^ 
the  brilliancy  recedes  also,  we  pep* 
haps  draw  nearer  to  correct  eon* 
elusions.  Festooned  and  variegated 
lamps  may  bo  very  pretty,  and  a 
tallow  candle  a  very  homely  artidi^ 
but  the  latter  stuck  in  the  pooc 
man's  window  is  perhapa  the 
strongest  indicator  of  the  two. 

The^^  did  not  terminate  with 
the  marriage ;  but  I  will  paaa  by  the 
cavalcade,  jeu  d artifice^  procMsumt, 
&c.,  of  the  following  daya.  Hiey 
would  not  have  much  amused  an 
English  crowd,  but  were  probaUy 
weU  suited  to  their  audience.  There 
was  one  kind  of  amuaement,  how- 
ever, of  so  novel  a  character  in  thii 
part  of  the  world,  that  it  requires 
a  moment's  notice.  We  had,  in  a 
manner,  some  Spanish  bnll-fightixiff. 
During  the  summer  at  Stxyanne,  &• 
Esprit,  and  other  places  near  the 
Spanish  frontier,  this  has  beesn  quite 
the  rage.  It  may  be  tiiat  the  public 
mind  of  those  French  provmces^ 
shut  out  from  the  excitement  of  po- 
litical agitation,  has  taken  it  np  as 
a  kind  of  equivalent :  certain  it  is 
that  this  old  Spanish  sport  has 
crossed  the  frontier,  and  for  the 
time,  at  least,  taken  root  in  the 
south  of  France.  Now,  considering 
the  nature  of  that  amusement,  and 
how  closely  through  less  enlightened 
ages  it  has  been  confined  to  Spain 
aTone,  this  is  somewhat  snrprismg ; 
but  it  is  still  more  surprising  to  see 
an  attempt  made  to  introdnce  it 
into  quiet,  commercial  Belgium,  at 
a  distance  of  some  six  or  seven 
hundred  English  miles  from  the 
land  of  its  birth.  Such,  however, 
has  been  the  case ;  and,  in  antici* 
pation  of  these  marriage /SMes.  aome 
thirty  or  forty  Snsnish  ouIIbs  and  a 
good  number  or  iorectdor^t,  fea^ 
dores,  horses,  &c.,  arriv^a  in 
Brussels;  and  in  large  pictorial 
handbills  the  coming  entertainment 
was  duly  announced.  ^  But  thia  at 
once  raised  opposition.  Bnrgo* 
masters  took  the  lead  in  denoonemg 
it,  and  crowds  of  worthy  citiaens 
followed  in  their  wake.  There  waa 
at  once  a  sharp  and  fiezy  paper  war. 
I  cannot  say  that  I^  read  moflh  oC 
this:  men  whose  minds  are  made 
up  seldom  do;  but  the  two  grsafc 
battle-cries  of  its  oppaneata  weie  it» 
cruelty  and  its  vnoongeoial^f  to 
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the  Belgian  Boil.  All  thia  ended 
in  a  Komprotnise— that  the  exhibi- 
tion should  take  place,  but  that  the 
bulla  should  not  be  killed ;  which 
VRS  something  very  like  leariiig 
Hamlet  out  of  the  plov,  bepause 
upon  this  final  cohji  dependa  in 
Spain  the  main  glor;  of  the  acUicvc- 
nient.  It  was,  also,  in  some  re- 
Bpecta  rather  ridiculous,  because, 
tliougb  the  loreadorei  might  fight 
in  jest,  the  bulls  were  certain  to 
iight  in  earnest ;  and  one  slip  of 
the  foot  might  hare  been  fatal. 
But  practice  makes  perfeut,  and 
therefore  no  accident  of  the  kind 
occurred.  Harlequin  seldom  fails 
to  jump  through  the  little  windoif, 
*nd  these  artistx  of  Spain,  when  no 
other  resource  remamed  for  them, 
bounded  over  the  barrier  in  true 
harlequin  style.  Still,  no  sophistry 
can  conceal  the  fact  that,  had  one 
of  them  faded  in  that  demiere  ma- 
nmuvre,  with  a  fiery  bull  close  at 
his  heeis,  the  result  might  have 
been  this — instead  of  getting  over 
that  barrier  himself,  his  niunglcd 
body  might  hare  been  tossed  over 
it.  and  perhaps  even  amongst  the 
spectators. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  this 
exhibition  consisted  in  these  genuine 
Spaniah  bulls — not  large,  or  over- 
encumbered  with  fiesh,  but  quick 
in  movement,  and  fiery  by  temper; 
and,  no  doubt,  moct  awkward  cus- 
tomers to  meet  on  one  of  those  An* 
dalusian  plains,  where  there  are  few 
hedges  and  still  fewer  trees.  But 
for  all  other  purposes  than  this 
Spanish  amusement,  there  does  not 
seem  anything  very  remarkable  in 
their  breed ;  and  an  old  Belgian 
country  gentleman  very  fitly  re- 
marked— 'We  have  no  wish  to  be 
tossed  in  the  air,  and.  for  any  other 
purpose,  have  much  better  cattle  at 
Lome.'  It  is  iQ  comparison  with 
such  scenes  as  these  tliat  the  old 
■ports  of  England  stand  out  with 
lostre.  Even  Ihey  who  loa^t  ad- 
mire our  horse-racing,  must  admit 
that  it  has  given  us  the  first  breed 
of  horses  in  the  world ;  but  liere  is 
«n  amusement  which  has  done  no- 
thing but  bring  ridicule  on  the  land 
that  fostered  it.  StUI,  so  strong  is 
the  force  of  long  habit,  we  should 
not  speak  too  harshly  of  the 
Spaniards  themselves.     Kay, 

So  much  a  long  coiimiDiiioa  tenila 

To  mtike  us  iriiat  we  are. 


The  FHes  and  their  Morids. 

that  I  would  not  shrink  even  frolT*' 
a  Spanish  lady,  becaose  she  might 
enter  an  arena  of  this  sort  as  if  it 
had  been  a  race-stand  or  opera- 
house  ;  hut  when,  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  centu^,  we  sea 
attempts  made  to  introduce  it  into 
other  countries,  then  there  is  no 
palhation,  and  ought  to  be  but  one 
opinion.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  company  came  to  Brussels 
under  no  distinguished  patronage : 
it  was  a  mere  mountebank  specnla- 
tion,  founded  upon  the  large  crowd 
which  these  fitet  were  certain  to 
draw  together.  As  for  Belgium, 
also,  as  &■  as  I  know,  this  is  a  first 
appearance,  and,  aa  far  as  I  believe, 
will  be  the  last ;  for  it  has  won  no 
popular  applause,  and,  what  is  of 


faded,  and  the  flags  folded  np,  the 
mind  naturally  reverts  to  what  the 
eye  has  seen-  It  has  been  well  ob- 
served, that  '  sublimity  Is  not  to  he 
measured  by  yards  and  feet;' neither 
is  tlio  importance  of  a  State  always 
to  be  measured  by  its  size.  Thia 
may  be  a  miniature  kingdom,  but  it 
is  bound  up  with  the  net-work  of 
Europe ;  has  a  guaranteed  neu- 
trality ;  has  been  the  cause  and  the 
scene  of  many  wars  ;  and  is  always 
weighed  in  what  is  called  the  balance 
of  power.  To  none,  also,  is  it  a 
ouestion  of  keener  or  closer  interest 
tlian  to  us  Englishmen ;  for  the 
blow,  come  from  where  it  may,  that 
should  strike  the  Belgian  Lion  from 
'  its  pride  of  place,'  would  aronae 
the  anger  of  another  Lion.  The 
independence  of  these  Low  Coun- 
tries, Holland  and  Belgium,  ia  a 
part  of  our  hereditary  poficy,  and 
their  well  being  is  as  intimately  con> 
nected  with  our  own  as  those  elec- 
tric wires  that  now  pass  from  shore 
to  shore.  State  pohcy  ia  commonly 
tbe  prevailing  iofiuence  in  royal 
mamagei.  and  hence  rumour  and 
newspapers  have  told  us  that  this 
one  was  suddenly  conceived  and 
hastily  planned,  in  consequence  of 
an  intimation  from  the  French  am- 
bassador, that  if  the  Sufsians  ad- 
vanced into  Turkey,  the  French 
would  advance  elsewhere.  ThiA  is 
incorrect.  The  marriage  was  con- 
templated long  before,  and  I  am 
told  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
wishes  expressed  by  the  late  Qoeon 
of  Belgium,  It  is  too  true,  however. 
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that  sucK  an  intimation  was  indi- 
rectly made  by  the  ambassador  of 
Prance,  and  with  about  as  much 
wisdom  as  justice.  It  is  also  very 
probable  that  Leopold's  hasty  visit 
to  the  courts  of  London,  Berlm,  and 
Vienna,  had  reference  to  this  sub- 
ject; and  that  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  the  latter  capital  was  taken 
advantage  of  to  arrange  this  con- 
templated marriage.  Considered  in 
all  respects,  it  was  the  most  desir- 
able one  that  could  be  found.  Bel- 
gium, a  strictly  Catholic  country, 
only  accepted   a  Protestant  King 

rn  coniution  that  his  descendanU 
iild  be  educated  in  the  IU>man 
faith ;  and  the  Hapsburg  &mily  is 
undoubtedly  the  leading  family  of 
that  faith  now  upon  a  throne.  Of 
the  three  great  nations,  also,  that 
successively  ruled  over  these  pro- 
vinces (Austria,  Spain,  and  Prance), 
Austria  is  the  most  popular.  Maria 
Theresa  is  remembered  with  affec- 
tion even  to  this  day,  and  her  name 
was  mentioned  in  many  of  the  ad- 
dresses presented  to  her  young  des- 
cendant. Perhaps  the  national 
vanity  also  may  be  a  little  touched 
at  this  connexion  of  the  son  of  Bel- 
gium's first  King  with  that  reigning 
family  which  the  etiquette  of  diplo- 
macy always  places  first.*  But  a 
stronger  reason  than  this  (for  the 
Belgians  are  a  sedate,  practical 
people)  is  the  additional  guarantee 
ior  their  neutrality  and  repose.  Let 
the  policy  of  Europe  maintain  these, 
and  they  themselves  will  work  out 
their  own  prosperity.  Hence  the 
marriage-bell  of  Marie  Henriette 
struck  more  chords  than  one;  it 
touched  the  national  pride,  it  re- 
sponded to  the  national  religion,  and 
it  gave  one  more  promise  oi  security 
ana  peace. 

Had  the  Orleans  branch  remained 
on  the  Prench  throne,  the  Belgian 
royal  house  would  now,  in  its  twenty- 
third  year,  have  been  closely  allied 
to  three  out  of  the  five  great  Powers. 
There  is  still  a  chance  of  this  upon 
the  cards,  but  upon  such  a  point  it 
is  not  correct  to  dwell.  Such  reflec- 
tions forcibly  recal  the  memory  of 


one  once  a  great  actor  in  our  K™ff 
world,  and  of  whom  hiatoiy  w 
have  much  to  say — Xionia  Pulippe. 
They  also  point  a  moral,  to  wfagk 
kings  may  do  wdl  to  attend.    It  ii 
here,  in  tius  small  and  once  nei^ 
bouring  kingdom,  that  hia  desesud- 
ants  now  possess  the  beat  chaaes 
for  holding  tiieir  footini;  taatrng  tbe 
thrones  of  Eozope.     It  was  here^ 
too,  that  he  deserved  snoeess.    Ts 
Belgium  he  always  behaved  well 
There  is  now  in  this  city  a  handsmns 
monument  to  General  JBelliard,  hm 
first   ambaoEugulor,   whose     ooIosmI 
figure   holds   in  his    handa   tfaoss 
treaties    which    were    hanomaUy 
made,  and  for  eighteen  years  fidth- 
fully  kept;  and  dose  before   tkni 
statue  passed  the  grandson  of  Lodf 
Philippe,  as  he  went,  on  this  22iid 
day  of  August,  to  receive  the  hsai 
of  his  illustrioos  bride.     JPdbtum 
qui  meruit  feroL    Bnt  t«im  we  to 
another  quarter,  Spain,  and  how 
different  appears  the  oondnet  <^  ihii 
same  King.    It  has  been  said  thst 
there  were  two  Miraheans :  it  would 
almost  seem  as  if  there  were  two 
Louis  Philippes.     Those  dazk  ia- 
trigues,  those  indelicate  despaftchei^ 
that  unchivalrouB  condnct  towards 
a  young  lady,  a  Bourbon,  hia  nesr 
relative !    This  will  always  leave  s 
tacke  upon  his  ooat  that  nothing 
can  wipe  away.    But  here,  too,  he 
found  nis  reward.  This  nolicy  broks 
the  entente  cardiale  witn  Snfflan^ 
and  led  him  to  lean  more  on  the  de- 
spotic courts ;  and  the  more  ehjsely 
the  latter  period  of  hia  reign  msf 
be  considered,  the  more  will  it  be 
found  intimately  oonneoted  with  his 
fall.     That  poor   Spain,  too,  ibr 
which   his    ambitious    game    wss 
played — what  is  to  be  seen  thm^ 
save  darkness  and  uncertainty  F 

The  earliest  conneiion  between 
Austria  and  what  used  to  be  eaUsd 
Austrian  Flanders  aroae  from  a 
marriage,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
events  that  gave  rise  to  the  Genua 
proverb, '  tw  Austria  gained  moie 
by  Hymen  than  by  Mum.'  'When 
dnarles  le  Temeraire  fell  in  that 
battle  which  his  usual  rashnen  pn^ 


*  Of  the  five  great  Powers,  Austria  coraes  first,  PniBDa  fourth,  Bosria  fil^ 
Trance  and  England,  who  have  disputed  so  many  poiuts,  have  eadb  a  claim  umb 
the  second  place,  which  is  sometimes  given  to  one,  sometimes  to  the  other.  Irav 
title  (as  between  Emperor  or  King)  does  not  decide  tbe  question^  othenriss  Big^ 
land  would  now  only  stand  fourth.  Neither  does  it  oome  inthin  the  dosMia  «f 
Tattel  or  Piiffendorf,  or  of  Lionls  Chancellors.  Its  guiding  law  nay  be  ~ 
as  that  of  Court  Heraldry,  coming  down  from  very  Hd  <ui 
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I  Tolced,  bia  wide  doinsiiis  deaceoded 
upon  an  only  daii{;hter,  thea  tweutjr 
or  twenty -one  yeara  of  age,  and  who, 
with  the  artlesa  innocence  cf  youlli, 
appoaled  for  odvioc  and  protection 
to  her  neieliboui  and  Suzerain, 
Louis  XI.  of  JFrance.  I  remember, 
when  in  the  aonth  of  France,  whore 
that  monarch  and  his  dark  deeds  are 
best  known,  to  Lave  read  some  curi- 
ous docnments relatingto that  period. 
Saffice  it  here  to  remark  Ixmis's 
wild  deh^ht  at  the  news  of  Charles's 
death ;  his  deep  satisfautioa  at  this 
appeal  from  the  orphan  child ;  his 
fair  and  honeyed  promises  to  her,  at 
the  Tery  moment  that  fao  was  in- 

I  citing  her  flubjects  to  rebelhon.  In 
a  word,  he  haid  marked  her  as'hia 
victim,  and  her  fine  posaessiona  aa 
bis  prey.  But.foronce,  the  craftiest 
of  kinea  overahot  hia  mark.  The 
J'onng  lady  had  aometliing  of  her 
ather's  apirit,  and  giTine  bet  hand 
to  Duke  MaiimihaQ  of  Austria,  set 
her  betrayer  at  defiance. 

'  To  k'ave  alone  and  to  be  left 
alone,  commerce  with  all  and  quar- 
rela  with  none ;'  in  these  few  aud 
homely  words  may  be  described  the 

>foreif[n  policy  of  Belgium.  Her  first 
wish  is  mdependcnce,  whith  may  bo 
more  fitly  described  by  a  Belgian 
pen  than  mine— C.E*p«yiio?»,  d'Ait- 
trichiemt,  de  JiVaafaii,  de  Sol~ 
landait,  noat  lommes  redeeeaut,  et 
nottt  reilenmt.  Beige*;  excluiire- 
ment  Belgea.  Her  aecond  wish  is 
peace ;  and  when  the  Peace  coDgress 

(of  forty-eight  fixed  its  rendec-cous 
here,  it  at  least  chose  well  itsj^und. 
It  would  be  hard  indeed  if  such  mo- 
derate wishes  were  not  granted. 
Oflending  none,  menacing  none,  nay, 
opposing  ner  nentral  banners  in  the 
way  of  any  invaders,  she  has  a  right 
to  claim  respect  from  all  sides.  As 
Mett«mich  used  to  say  of  Turkey, 
she  is  '  one  of  the  best  of  neigh- 
bours ;'  far  better  than  Turkey,  be- 
cause she  does  not  contain  within 
I  herself  Buch  heterogeneous  and  dan- 
gerous elements.  To  threaten  her, 
therefore,  because  Huasian  ambition 
night  threaten  the  East,  was  in- 
deed a  miserable  stroke  of  policy,  of 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  tney  who 
made  it  already  see  the  error;  as 
latterly  the  French  Goremment  has 
used  a  »ery  different  language,  aod 
taken  its  stand  upon  the  faith  of 
tMuating  treaUea.  Such  is  alike  the 
path  of  honour  aud  of  safety.    Tho 
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very  national  motto  of  this  tittle 
state,  7."  Union  fait  la  foree,  poinM 
at  tho  present  moment  tho  great 
moral  for  Western  Europe. 

Forty-eight  was  the  great  ordeal 
of  nations^ — the  hot  ploughshares  of 
our  time ;  and  to  pass  thrmigh  it 
well  was  to  rise  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world.  Placed  between  the  two 
great  fires  of  France  and  Germajy, 
this  little  kingdom  maintained  ita 
ground.  Louia  Philippe  gone,  the 
Kina;  of  Prussia  in  the  hands  of  tho 
Berlin  populace,  the  gates  of  Vienna 
closed  agBiu.^t  its  Emperor, — when 
all  these  events  were  at  once  tipon 
the  scene,  the  first  £ing  of  Belginm 
stood  apon  his  throne.  Grure  <fiplo- 
matiats,  who  had  asserted  that  tho 
httle  satellite  would  be  dragged 
after  its  great  neighboiu'  at  the  first 
shock  of  revolution,  have  seen  and 
confessed  their  error ;  and  here  even 
the  veteran  Mettemich  resided  for 
a  conaidernble  time  when  Austria 
was  too  hot  to  hold  him.  Wlience 
came  this  security  ?  From  her  mo- 
derate constitution.  That  was  the 
{golden  mean  which  saved  her.  Thi« 
nnguage  may  not  accord  with  cer- 
tain radical  orators,  who,  now  that 
their  greater  lights  in  Euroj^e  are 
extinguished,  are  fond  of  pointing 
to  their  lesser  ones.  According  to 
them,  Belgium  weathered  the  storm 
bv  virtue  of  the  democratic  nature 
of  her  institutions ;  let  a  few  figures, 
therefore,  speak  for  me.  The  elciN 
toral  qualification  consists  now  in  tha 
annual  payment  of  forty-two  francs 
in  direct  taxation;  in  lS-17  it  was 
somewhat  higher.  The  number  of 
electora  standa  thus : — 

Town        Country       —  ,  , 
roles.  votes.  "■*"■ 

In  1347...  19,815  —  30,317  —  B0,S82 
In  1852...  32,883  —  45,545  —  78,228 
To  these  must  be  added  a  few  thou- 
sand  ex  officio  votes,  such  as  Justices 
of  the  peace,  officers  of  certain 
grade  in  the  army,  high  civic  au- 
thoritioB,  avocats,  Sec.,  making  at 
present,  in  round  numbers,  one  hnn- 
dred  and  two  thousand  electors,  for 
a  population  of  over  four  millions 
and  a  half.  This  is  hardly  a  radical 
model ;  and  I  quit  the  subject  with 
this  one  remark — hod  Belgium  joined 
her  neighboors  in  the  mad  dance  of 
forty-eight,  she  would  have  been  long 
ago  seated  down  at  the  some  supper- 
table  with  them. 
In  speaking  of  acoatiueatalstate. 
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be  it  great  or  small,  these  are  not 
the  times  to  pass  by  the  army. 
Here,  also,  wc  have  had  our  sum- 
mer reviews,  and  a  camp  somewhat 
larger  than  that  of  Chobham.  The 
number  of  Belgian  regular  troops 
is  just  upon  a  par  with  that  of  Bel- 
gian electors-— one  hundred  thou- 
sand ;  that  is  to  say,  this  is  the 
number  which  could  oe  brought  into 
the  field  at  a  few  days'  notice ;  but 
those  kept  permanently  on  foot  are 
somewhat  under  thirty  thousand.  It 
is  a  fashion  among  men  who  are 
more  fond  of  playing  with  words 
than  looking  mto  facts,  to  speak 
slightingly  of  the  Belgian  army,  be- 
cause, in  a  time  of  ^eat  national 
confusion,  it  did  not  show  that  dis- 
cipline soessential  to  military  success ; 
but  they  who  draw  their  conclusions 
from  that  da^  may  make  a  great 
mistake  in  this.  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  it  myself,  better  judges  with 
whom  I  have  conversed  have  seen 
more,  and  the  general  opinion  of 
those  who  have  judged  for  them- 
selves is  favourable.  In  common 
with  the  rest  of  Europe*  no  great 
alacrity  has  been  shown  to  follow 
Prussia  and  France  in  their  new 
fire-arm  improvements  ;  but  the 
troops  are  considered  to  have  gone 
through  their  late  manoouvres  m  a 
soldier-like  manner.  As  for  their 
horses,  both  cavalry  and  artillery, 
I  will  take  upon  myself  to  give  them 
a  high  place  among  continental 
armies.  The  Government  has  paid 
much  attention  to  this  point,  and 
the  effects  of  it  are  very  evident. 

In  spite  of  all  this  martial  tramp, 
however,  Belgium  is  not  by  choice  a 
military  nation,  but  is  forced  into  it 
by  the  great  continental  system. 
Armez  vous,  car  le  voisin  village  est 
arm^— that  terrific  by- word  of  the 
first  French  revolution,  has  now 
passed  from  villages  to  nations,  and 
m  the  midst  of  peace,  some  three- 
fourths  of  their  revenues  are  con- 
tinually spent  upon  the  elements  of 
war.  Nor,  unless  they  bear  a 
general  character,  is  it  easy  to  see 
now  large  disannaments  can  take 
place.  This  little  state,  however, 
would  gladly  join  in  such  a  move- 
ment, ibr  her  temper  is  naturally 
commercial  and  industrious.  The 
plough,  the  loom,  the  anvil — ^hore 
she  would  place  her  hope,  and 
found  her  glory,  as  old  Flanders  did 


in  the  days  that  are  gone,  befon 
rival  nations  made  her  the  battle- 
field of  their  ambition.  May  sudi 
be  her  future  course.  She  enjors 
prosperity  now,  —  her  reward  ror 
resting  tranquil,  while  other  natiozu 
were  snaken  to  their  centre.  May 
it  continue  and  increase.  To  thoee 
who  know  her  well,  this  wish  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  followed  bja  second. 
Those  arts  for  which  in  old  times 
she  was  so  famous,  arose  with  her 
independence,  and  fiourished  with 
her  flourishing  conuneroe.  May 
similar  causes  haye  similar  results. 
Interesting  events  are  apt  to 
crowd  together,  and  before  these 
marriage  f§te»  Yrere  ooncladed,  the 
Belgian  Moniteur  announced  a  de- 
cree, setting  aside  all  corn-laws  for 
the  present  year.  The  Mbmiieur  of 
France  had  already  0one  before  it 
in  the  same  course.  From  Antwerp 
to  Marseilles  every  French  and  Bel- 
gian port  is  now  as  open  for  all 
kinds  of  grain  as  are  the  ports  of 
England ;  and,  what  is  more,  is 
very  likely  to  remain  so.  In  both 
countries  the  struggle  between  ftee- 
trade  and  protection  has  been  for 
some  time  going  on,  and  this  winter 
may  decide  it.  What  one  bad  har- 
vest did  for  ourselves,  another  may 
do  for  our  neighbours ;  and  it  is  to 
our  advantage  that  sudi  an  assimi- 
lation should  take  place.  With  rival 
purchasers  across  tne  channel,  every 
corn«laden  ship  will  not  steer  for 
England,  as  it  did  some  time  ago,  to 
the  dismay  of  our  own  farmers; 
while  France  and  Belgium  would  be 
able  to  supply  their  deficiencies  at  a 
lighter  cost.  Leaving  the  main 
question  untouched,  as  we  are  free- 
traders ourselves,  it  is  better  to 
have  free-trade  neighbours.  It  is 
better  on  commercial  srounds,  but 
not  on  them  alone.  That  part  of 
Euroi)e  (whose  greatness  is  not  to 
be  measured  on  the  nu&p)  induding 
Holland,  Belgium,  France,  and  Eng- 
land, is  likely  hereafter  to  haTe  at 
least  one  poficy  on  one  point^tiiat 
no  impediment  be  thrown  in  the 
wav  ot  the  grain-laden  ship,  be  it 
either  in  the  narrow  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  or  the  Baltic,  that  this 
is  menaced,  and  their  interests  be- 
come one.  Under  a  new  fonii« 
there  would  then  be  a  revrral  of  the 
old  phrase  of  the  fluifv  liharum 
against  the  mare  cUnummm  G. 
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NOW,  however,  for  the  charges 
in  detail.  The  first  person 
alluded  to  is  undoubtedly  Leicester, 
or  Lord  Eobert  Dudley :  as  we  shall 
first  meet  with  him,  and,  as  his  case 
is  altogether  the  most  important,  we 
arc  glad  to  begin  with  it.  The  cha- 
racter of  this  nobleman,  as  it  has 
come  down  to  us,  is  so  objectionable, 
that  tlie  regard  which  Elizabeth  is 
known  to  have  felt  for  him  has  been 
of  itself  considered  to  be  almost  a 
presumption  of  the  truth  of  the  in- 
trigue between  them.  From  an  early 
time  those  who  most  admired  her 
felt  a  difficulty  in  accounting  for  it, 
and  Camden  is  even  driven  to  have 
recourse  to  a  conjimction  of  the 
planets.  But  if  Camden's  judgment 
of  Leicester's  real  character  be  any- 
thing near  the  truth,  there  is  no  oc- 
casion to  look  so  far,  and  modem 
historians  would  find  it  difficult  to 
recognise  their  OTvn  idea  in  the  por- 
trait wliich  he  has  left  us.  Eliza- 
beth had  been  the  companion  of  the 
young  Dudleys  in  her  childhood; 
she  had  grown  up  witli  them  at  the 
court  of  lier  father,  and  in  later  years 
Lord  Eobert  had   been  her  com- 

? anion  in  imprisonment  in  the 
'ower.  Slie  had  thus  been  long 
and  closely  acquainted  with  him, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  associations 
of  early  friendship,  she  knew  him  to 
possess  many  high  quahties  which 
would  be  valuable  in  a  public  ser- 
vant. While  he  was  the  most  ac- 
complished gentleman  in  England, 
he  was  second  only  to  Cecil  in  the 
strength  of  liis  understanding,  and 
second  neither  to  liim  nor  to  any 
one  in  his  attachment  to  his  mistress. 
No  one  really  competent  to  form  an 
independent  opinion  can  question 
tliis,  and  he  had  as  yet  given  no 
cause  either  to  her  or  to  tlio  world 
to  suppose  that  lie  had  qualities  of  a 
less  creditable  kind.  TVliat  he  after- 
wards became  it  is  less  easy  to  ascer- 
tain, but  it  is  not  undesirable  to  no- 
tice a  few  of  the  more  glaring  mis- 
conceptions about  him  whicn   are 
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generally  prevalent,  and  which  era 
wholly  without  authentic  support. 
His  marriage  with  Amy  Bobsart, 
which   is    supposed   to  have  been 
secret,  was  a  public  and  splendid 
ceremonial,  and  is  recorded  in  Ed- 
ward the  Sixth's  diwy  as  having 
taken  place  at  Sion  House  before 
the  Court.   She  lived  ten  years  with 
him,  and  not  an  authentic  syllable 
has  transpired  to  show  that  the  con- 
nexion was  either  unwelcome  to  her 
family  or  unhappy  in  itself.     It  is 
true  that  her  death  in  1560,  before 
the  circumstances  of  it  were  known, 
provoked  injurious  reports  against 
Dudley,  and  Mr.  Lever,  an  eminent 
Protestant  clergyman,    wrote   ear- 
nestly  to    Cecil,    telling    him    the 
rumours  which  were  current,  and 
beggingthat  an  inquiry  might  bo 
m&ao.  The  suspicion  naturally  arose 
firom  Dudley's  favour  viithElizabeth, 
which  had  tempted  him,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  remove  the  obstacle  which 
lay  in  the  way  of  his  ambition ;  and 
tlus  suspicion  the  reading  and  writ- 
ing public,  always  disposed  to  be- 
heve  the  worst  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, have  been  generally  agreed  to 
accept  for  an  acknowledged  fact  ob- 
viously and  certainly  true.     It  still 
remained    incredible,    however,    to 
some  persons,  that  if  Dudley  was 
really  at  the  time  believed  to  have 
been  guilty  of  such  a  crime,  and  if 
the  suspicion  had  clung  to  liim,  ho 
could  have  been  allowed  to  remain 
on  terms  of  confidential  intimacy 
with  Elizabeth;  and  recent  disco- 
veries have  now  justified  their  in- 
credulity and  placed  his  innocence 
beyond  question.     The  Grovemmcnt 
had  anticii)ated  Mr.  Lever's  request. 
An  inquest  was  hold  at  Cuninor, 
which  was  purposely  made  as  strict 
as  possible ;  the  jury  were  composed 
of  substantial  Oxfordsliire  country 
gentlemen,  and  amongst  them  per- 
sonal^ enemies  of  Anthony   Foster, 
at  wliose  house  Lady  Dudley  died ; 
the   result  was  a  distinct  declara- 
tion that  the  death  was  *  a  very  mig« 
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fori  line.**  There  was  no  iinwillinjj- 
n(MS  in  I  lie  jury  to  find  foiJ  play,  if 
llitTc  had  been  fuul  play  to  lina,  as 
may  be  seen  in  tlic  re])ort  of  tlie  in- 
vestigation; and  Dudley,  witli  an 
evident  consciousness  of  the  liability 
to  suspicion  to  which  his  position  ex- 
posed him,  urged  them  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  be  as  strict 
and  as  careful  as  possible.  Ho  had 
no  reason  to  fear  tliat  inquiry  would 
convict  him,  l)ut  lie  iiad  every 
reason  to  fear  the  want  of  inquiry, 
wliich  might  leave  him  open  to 
calumny. 

It  is  remarkable  that  every  one  of 
the  heaviest  charges  againstLeicester 
breaks  down  in  the  same  manner. 
There  is  not  one  wliich  will  bear  in- 
vestigating ;  both  this  story  of  the 
murder  and  all  the  rest  are  taken 
from  a  pampldet,  written  by  Par- 
sons the  Jesuit,  called  Leicester's 
Commonwealf/ty  otherwise  Father 
Parsons*  Green  Coat,  which  ac- 
quired an  infamous  notoriety  as  the 
most  lying  of  all  the  l^'ing  pubhca- 
tions  of  the  day ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
know  why,  what  was  then  infamous, 
should,  by  mere  la])8e  of  time,  have 
become  honourable  and  credible.  A 
circumstantial  reply  to  it  was  pub- 
lished by  authority,  and  a  vohmteer 
answer,  wliich  is  one  long  blaze  of 
scorn  and  indignation,  by  Sir  Philip 
Sidney.  According  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney,  who  knew  him  long  and  in- 
timately, the  Earl  of  Tx>i('ester  was 
a  cavaluT  sans  reprochf^  a  noble  and 
gallant  gentleman,  and  we  cannot 
UM  why  Sidney's  wonl  is  not  as 
good  as  that  of  Father  Parsons.  The 
latter  we  know  coidd  lie,  and  Sidney 
lias  always  seemed  to  us  a  man  who 
coidd  not  if  he  had  tried.  Lord 
North,  writing  to  Burleigh  on  Lei- 
cest^^r's  death,  speaks  of  him  as 
having  *  in  his  life  advanced  the 
glory  of  God,  loyally  served  his 
sovereign,  and  lived  and  died  with 
honour;'  and  regards  liis  death  *as 
a  great  and  general  loss  to  the  whole 
land.'  What  a  mockery  if  he  were 
the  monst^T  which  he  lias  been  de- 
scribed !  We  have  not  the  slightest 
bone  of  convincing  the  English 
])ul)lic  that  a  fact  of  which  they  are 
so  indignantly  certain,  is  no  more 
than  a  mistake ;  we  shall  be  satisfied 
if  they  will  acknowledge  that  there 


is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  and^ill  takcBome 
occasion  hereaflcr  (such  of  them  uare 
disposed  to  write  or  publish  anything 
on  the  subject)  to  read  the  account 
of  Lord  Leicester  which  th^  will 
find  in  the  Sidney  Papers,  In  the 
meantime  what  we  now  moat  desire 
is  to  discover  the  real  footing  on 
which  he  stood  with  Elizabeth ;  and 
with  a  view  towards  discovering 
what  it  was,  to  find  out,  as  we  easily 
can,  in  what  light  it  was  regarded  br 
8U(^h  a  man  as  Sir  William  CeciL  if 
we  find  Sir  William  Cecil's  concep- 
tion of  it  probable,  consistent  in 
itself,  and  consistent  with  the  ac- 
counts of  other  persons  who  had  near 
and  constant  opportunities  of  ob- 
serving, this  will  go  far  to  satisfy  us 
'  that  Cecil  saw  it  truly ;  at  any  rate 
it  will  be  a  substantial  counterweight 
to  wliat  we  may  find  afterwards 
brought  forward  to  the  contrarr. 
And  here  our  difficulty  is  rather  with 
the  abundance  of  our  materials. 
Perhaps  the  following  is  the  mod 
explicit.  It  is  a  letter  from  Cecil  to 
Christopher  Mundt,  poHtieal  agent 
at  Maximilian's  Court : — 

Ncgarc  haud  possum  qutn  ia  nobQii 
noHter,  do  quo  apud  nos  noii  mediocrii 
extitit  cxpcctatio,  niminim  I><Hiiiniii 
llobcrtus  tantd  existimationo  est  dignus 
ut  inerito  posHit  esse  Roginffi  marituiL 
Veruni  hoc  unicum  illi  fore  irapodimen* 
turn,  quoil  natus  sit  subesse  Kegiiw; 
Holuintiuo  00  nomine  propter  ortum 
Kuum  inipar  orhc  vitlctur  Kegiiue  ut  Mfc 
marltuR.  Attaincn  propter  virtnlM, 
propter  animi  ct  corporis  ^ficeias  flt 
heroicas  dotes,  ita  mento  suo  «st  chanii 
Bcginoi,  ut  no  fratrein  gcrmanum  lUn 
amaro  popait.  £x  quo  qiii  Rc^iiuun  noii 
ut  par  est  sincere  nOrunt,  soleant  Bsepena- 
mero  conjicorc  euni  futurum  nuuitnm. 
Ego  vero  video  et  intelligo,  earn  sohim* 
modo  delectari  illo,  pn^ter  honestinmiM 
suas  ot  raras  virtutes.  Nihilque  magis 
cxcrccri  in  illonim  oolloquio,  quam  quod 
cum  virtutc  eohccreat  ac  a  tuqii  amom 
genere  alicnisaimum  est. 

JN'otliing  can  bo  more  distinct  or 
more  clear.  The  Queen  was  v«y 
fond  of  Lord  Bobert,  his  qualities. 
in  the  opinion  of  Cecil,  fiiUy  desenr- 
ing  such  fondness.  She  haa  thought 
of  marrying  him,  but  it  was  not  for 
the  interest  of  the  State  that  she 
should  do  so,  and  she  lored  him  m 
a  very  dear  brother.  It  ia  at  least  pos- 


See  JRQinance  of  the  Pceixigc,  vol  i.    Appendix  A. 
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sible  tliat  tliis  may  have  been  true : 
the  question  is,  Was  it  true  P 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1565,  the 
Austrian  ambassador  in  London,  re- 
ferring to  the  proposed  treaty  of 
marriage  between  Elizabeth  and  the 
Archduke,  writes  to  Maximilian : — 

Et  cum  totiua  hujus  negotii  maximus 
author  et  promotor  sit  et  erit  Illustrifl- 
simus  Doininus  Comes  Leice^trensis  Ma- 
jestati  vefltrae  Caesareae,  et  Archiduci 
Carolo  ac  toti  domui  Austriaca)  afFec- 
tionatissimus  (sic)  et  dcditissimus,  et  qui 
a  serenissimd  Kegind  sincero  et  castissi- 
mo  atque  honcfltissimo  amore  tauquam 
frater  genuanus  semper  amatur,  summo 
opere  conducero  meo  judicio  videretur, 
ut  Majewtas  vcstra  Ccesarea,  et  serenis- 
Biinus  Arcliidux  Carolus  pnefatum  Illus- 
triHsimuin  Dominum  Comitem,  frateniia 
UtteriH  salutarent  et  gratificarentur. 

Here  is  the  opinion  of  an  ambas- 
sador on  an  important  and  delicate 
(Trand,  wlio  \^ould  naturally  be 
jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  master, 
jind  least  of  all  would  dare  to  deceive 
him  on  a  point  so  critical ;  who  was 
evidently  aware  of  tlio  rumours 
wliicli  liad  gone  abroad,  yet  who  de- 
libc»rately  speaks  of  the  Queen's 
feeling  as  *  the  most  cluisto  and 
honourable  affection  of  a  sister  for  a 
brother;'  and  of  Leicester  himself 
as  liaving  exerted  liimself  in  the 
highest  degree  to  promote  the  mar- 
riage. Tliis  \s  in  perfect  keeping 
with  what  we  nuot^a  from  Cecil. 

Again :  in  the  winter  of  150-1-5, 
Elizabeth,  notwithstanding  Mary 
Stuai^t's  pertinacious  refusal  to  with- 
draw her  present  claim  to  tlie  Eng- 
lish crown,  had  detennined  to  ac- 
knowledge her  for  her  successor  if 
she  would  marry  some  Enghsh 
nobleman  in  whose  loyalty  she  her- 
self had  confidence.  Mary  had  af- 
fi'cted  to  acquiesce,  and  Elizabeth 
fixed  on  J.ord  llobert  Dudley  as  a 
pro])cr  person.  Melville,  then  on  a 
semi-oflii-ial  visit  to  the  English 
Court,  tells  iLs  in  his  memoirs  tlmt 
Elizabeth- 
said  she  esteemed  Dudley  as  her  bro- 
ther and  her  best  friend,  whom  she  W(>ukl 
liave  herself  married  had  slie  minded  to 
have  taken  an  husband  ;  but,  being  de- 
U'rmined  to  end  her  life  in  virginity,  she 
wislietl  that  the  (^ueen  her  sister  might 
marry  him  as  tlu?  meetest  of  all  others. 
VoT  being  matched  with  him,  it  would 
best  ivmove  out  of  lier  mind  all  fears  and 
suspicion.  And  that  tlio  (^uet^n,  my 
mistress,  might  have  the  higher  ef<t»*em 


of  him,  I  was  required  to  sUy  tOl  I 
should  see  him  Eajrl  of  Leicester  and 
Baron  of  Denbigh,  which  was  done  at 
Westminster  with  great  solemnity. 

Once  more :  in  1571,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  Elizabeth  phould 
marry  the  Duko  of  Anjou,  and  Wal- 
singham  had  gone  to  Iraris  to  nego- 
tiate the  treaty,  he  told  the  Queen 
Mother  that — 

in  this  matter  her  Majesty  had  made 
choice  of  two  counsellors,  the  one  the 
Earl  of  Leicester,  whom  she  findeth  well 
to  allow  of  any  marriage  which  her  Ma- 
jesty liketh,  though  otherwise  wrongfully 
doubted,  the  other  the  Lord  Burleigh. 
...  To  this  she  (Catherine)  answered, 
that  those  two  counsellors  being  of  her 
Majesty's  choice  she  could  not  but  very 
well  allow  of ;  and,  as  to  my  Lord  of 
Leicester,  she  had  many  ways  good  cause 
to  judge  hun  as  a  furtherer  of  the  match. 
Dif/f/es,  p.  C9. 

In  a  previous  letter  to  WaJsing- 
ham,  Leicester  had  himself  alluded 
to  Catherine's  doubts  of  Elizabeth's 
sincerity  in  desiring  the  marriage, 
and  had  added — 

I  do  verily  believe  her  Majesty's  mind 
is  other  than  it  hath  been,  and  more  re- 
solutely determined  than  at  any  time 
before.  God's  blessing  upon  her  for  us 
all,  that  we  may  live  and  see  her  bring 
forth  of  her  own  body  such  as  may  here- 
after succeed  as  well  in  that  happiness  as 
in  the  enjoying  of  her  kingdom. 

We  mipht  multiply  these  extracts 
indefmitely,  but  there  is  no  occasion 
for  it.  The  general  conception,  as 
it  was  formed  oy  competent  persons, 
is  snfliciently  intelligible.  Here  is 
a  nobleman,  valuable  as  a  minister, 
and  attractive  as  a  man.  His  Queen, 
under  pressure  to  marry,  and  casting 
her  eyes  round  her  in  her  difficult^-, 
allows  them  for  a  time  to  rest  upon 
him.  Satisfied  tliat  such  a  mamage 
would  be  of  no  advantage  to  tlie 
State  she  does  not  pursue  it,  but 
continues  to  regard  him  as  a  brother. 
He  remains  a  valuable  member  of 
her  Council,  and  appears  taking  an 
active  interest  in  furthering  more 

E remising  alliances,  contented  for 
imself  to  surrender  whatever  am- 
bitious hopes  he  may  liave  been  led 
to  entertam.  This  view  of  the  mat- 
ter has  no  internal  difficulties  that 
we  know  of,  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  other  history  of  the  time  and  of 
hw  employments  in  it.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  the  most  arduous  public 
service  which  has  ever  fallen  to  Eng- 
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linli  ;^^inistorfl.  He  waa  Clianccllor 
of  Oxford,  and  the  first  introducer 
tlicre  of  tlie  collej^iate  system ;  and 
wliorever  lie  is  spoken  of  in  the  cor- 
respondence of  tiie  time  bv  high  dig- 
nitaries of  Church  or  State,  it  is 
always  with  a  respect  proportioned 
to  tlie  character  of  the  writer.  The 
question  w  hich  we  have  to  ask  our- 
selves is,  "NYliether  it  was  possible, 
notwithstanding  all  which  we  have 
said,  that  he  was  living  through  tho 
whole  of  this  period  in  culpable  in- 
timacy with  the  Queen.  On  tho 
surface  of  it  wo  should  answer,  im- 
possible ;  ])ut  it  is  a  matter  of  evi- 
dence, and  Dr.  Lingard  shall  prove 
it  in  liis  own  words  : — 

The  woman  who  despises  the  safe- 
guards  must  1>e  content  to  forfeit  the 
reputiition  of  chastity.  It  was  not  long 
Ix'fore  her  familiarity  with  Dudley  pro- 
voked dishonourable  reports.  At  first 
they  gave  her  pain,  but  her  feelings  were 
soon  blunted  by  i^assion  ;  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  court  she  assigned  to  her  sup* 
posed  paramour  an  apartment  contigu- 
ous  to  her  own  bcfl chamber,  and  by  tliis 
]u<lecent  act  proved  that  she  was  become 
regardless  of  her  cliaracter  and  callous  to 
every  sense  of  shame. — Lingardy  viii.  p, 
406,  fourth  ed. 

To  this  passage  ho  attaches  a  note 
giving  his  authority— no  less  a  per- 
son than  a  bishop  and  an  ambassa- 
dor— and  he  adds  further  particulars 
from  tho  bishop's  own  despatches: — 
(Quadra,  Bishop  of  Aquila,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1561,  informs  the  King,  that, 
according  to  common  belief^  the  Queen 
livud  with  Dudley ;  that  in  one  of  his 
audiences  Klizabeth  s])oko  to  him  respect- 
ing this  report,  and,  in  proof  of  its  im- 
probabihty,  allowed  him  the  situation  of 
her  apartment  and  bedchamber.  But  in 
a  short  time  she  deprived  herself  of  this 
plea ;  under  the  pretext  that  Dudley's 
apartment  in  a  lower  story  of  the  palace 
was  unwholesome,  she  removed  him  to 
another  contiguous  to  her  own  chamber. 

Tho  story  is  repeated  by  Miss 
Strickland  as  a  proof  of  Elizabeth's 
indclicacJ^  if  it  need  not  imply  any- 
thing worse ;  and,  as  it  stands,  not 
without  appearanco  of  reason;  al- 
though, indeed,  few  of  us  will  be  dis- 
posed to  accept  Dr.  Lingard's  first 
position,  and  admit  tliat,  because  a 
woman  despises  impertinence,  she  is 
justly  exposed  to  it.  For  the 
arrangements  of  the  palace  there 
may  have  been  a  thousand  excellent 
reasons,  with  which  it  is  impossible 
that  wc  can  bo  acquainted.    What 


would  any  one  of  ounelFes  tliink  of 
a  foreigner  presuming  to  draw  con- 
clusions on  the  moruity  of  one  of 
our  own  households  from  tho  dispo- 
sition of  the  sleeping  rooxna  ?  But  in 
this  case  we  are  not  uuown  upon  oar 
charity  for  conjecture.  Dr.  Lingard 
did  not  carry  tlie  best  of  figures  in 
his  last  charge,  and  we  shall  not  find 
him  faring  any  better  with  this. 

The  Bishop  of  Aquila,  as  Lingaid 
perfectly  well  knew,  waa  again  and 
a^[ain  detected  in  treaaonable  in- 
trigues. He  had  protected  a  mur* 
derer  in  his  house,  and  fomiahed 
him  with  the  means  of  escape  from 
justice,  and  was  in  notorious  corres- 
pondence with  tho  most  disaffected 
persons  in  the  country.  In  conse- 
quence of  such  continued  '  abuse  of 
liis  place  and  privilege/  Elizabeth 
was  again  and  again  obliged  to  apply 
for  his  recall,  and  Philip,  not  think- 
ing proper  to  comply,  and  the  mis- 
conduct of  which  she  complained 
continuiiig,  it  was  found  necessazy 
to  confine  him  to  his  house,  wheiv 
ho  died.  This  much  about  him  is  to 
be  foimd  in  all  the  common  authori- 
ties, and  is  of  itself  sufilcient  to 
tlu*ow  suspicion  on  any  statements 
made  by  Inm  which  run  counter  to 
the  general  contemporanr  cvidenos. 
It  so  happens,  however,  tnat  we  pos- 
sess a  very  curious  piece  of  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  identical  set 
of  despatches  out  of  which  this  bed- 
room stoiy  is  taken,  and  we  regret 
to  be  obliged  to  say  that  langud 
had  seen  the  collection  in  which  this 
information  is  to  be  found  befoie 
making  the  latest  additions  to  laoM 
History.  In  Wright's  Elizahetk, 
vol.  i.  pp.  95-100,  there  is  a  long  let- 
ter from  Sir  William  Cecil  to  some 
unknown  person  (the  address,  we 
believe,  has  been  torn  off  or  de- 
stroyed), tho  whole  of  which  will 
well  repay  the  trouble  of  <yr«Tn^p^fig 
it,  but  irom  which  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  the  foUowing  ex- 
tract : — 

Now  I  will  touch  the  matter  of  tlw 
Ambaiuador's  Seoretaiy  hera  unto  yoo, 
who,  as  you  write^  is  not  bom  under  tlw 
dominion  of  King  Philip.  *Otb  irikole 
circumstance  of  that  matter  is  vonrlonft 
but  yet  I  will  write  some  part  toanS 
It  seemeth  that  the  Seoretaiy  hath  aaaas 
spark  of  consdenoe^  and  flnmng  tha  A»* 
bassador  so  iuttybent  to  iMiMmfefif  |^ 
reputation  of  the  Quean  and  tida  f 
by  multitudo  of  pnotms  and  Bs% 
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tinually  sent  over  both  into  the  Low 
Countriefl  and  Spain,  and  also  to  lionie 
and  other  places,  could  not  longer  con- 
tain, but  gave  some  signification  thereof. 
An(l  because  divers  things  written  by  the 
said  Ambassador  were  known  to  be  mani- 
fest slanders  and  lies  of  the  Queen,  the 
party  was  contented  to  have  avowed  the 
same  to  the  Ambassador.  But  the  mat- 
ter could  not  be  so  used ;  for  the  Ambas- 
sador  behig  partly  told  thereof^  would  in 
no  wise  have  any  recital  made,  but  only 
required  to  have  his  Secretary  being  gone 
from  him  to  return  again,  who,  decUuing 
liimself  to  be  in  fear  of  his  life,  would  not 
do  so ;  but  alleging  himself  to  be  no  bom 
subject  of  the  King,  nor  otherwise  bound 
to  the  Ambassador,  he  departed  from 
hence  to  his  own  liberty;  and  at  this 
<lay,  as  I  hear,  rather  presseth  the  Am- 
bassador to  have  his  wages  and  certain 
sums  of  money  which  the  Ambassador 
owetli  him,  than  otherwise  that  he  is 
demanded  by  the  Ambassador  to  be  re- 
stori'd  to  him. 

Tlio  truth  is,  thiR^\jnb.as8ador  is  a  man 
vor}'^  unmeet  to  nourish  amity  betwixt 
that  King  and  the  Queen,  for  his  chief 
travel  ami  labour  is  to  disorder  our  estate 
by  his  l*opish  practices. 

Wc  do  not  ^vifih  in  the  least  to 
appeal  to  Antipapal  prejudices. 
Boman  Catholic  bisnops  may  be  and 
often  are  very  honest  men;  but 
when  a  man's  secretary  first  protests 
aji^ainst  being  made  to  write  *  mani- 
fest lies,*  and,  when  liis  protest  is 
not  listened  to,  runs  away  in  fear  of 
his  life  tliat  he  may  not  be  compelled 
to  write  them,  it  is  reaUy  rather  too 
much  to  expect  that  wo  are  now  to 
admit  these  very  Hes  into  court  as 
f^ood  evidence,  merely  because  the 
bishop  found  a  less  scrupulous  ama- 
nuensis, or  else  vroie  them  himself 
witli  his  o^Ti  fingers. 

It  is  possible  that  one  of  these 
despatches  having  come  to  light  con- 
taining some  scandal  about  llie 
rooms,  Elizabeth  may  in  her  disdain- 
ful May  have  desired  that  he  should 
be  shown  over  the  palace ;  and  tliat 
he  revenfjcd  his  disgrace  with  liam- 
mering  a  fresh  weapon  out  of  it.  And 
it  is  possible  that  Lingard  may  have 
believed  in  Episcopal  as  well  as  papal 
infallibility ;  but  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  it  seems  as  if  there  was 
notliing  for  us  to  do,  but  to  dismiss 
the  Bisliop  of  Aquila,  and  call  up  the 
next  witness. 

Let  US  take  James  Melville,  a 
great  authoritv  both  with  Lingard 
audallthe  scanoal-mongers,  although 


his  assertions  indeed  fidi  infinitely 

short  of  what  they  require. 

Mehnlle,  se  ipao  teste^  came  into 
England  on  purpose  to  deceive  Eli» 
zabeth ;  he  flattered  and  wormed  his 
way  into  her  confidence,  and  if  he  is 
to  be  beHeved,  she  was  exceedingly 
kind  to  him.  The  reward  he  gave 
her  was  in  keeping  with  his  charac- 
ter, for  he  asserted  as  much  as  he 
dared  against  her,  and  he  insinuated 
what  lie  could  not  assert.  He  says 
that  she  showed  liim  Dudley's  pic- 
ture in  her  bedroom ;  that  she  spoke 
of  him  with  an  afiection,  which  to  his 
unclean  ears  appeared  ambiguous  i 
that  he  could  not  think  she  was  sin- 
cere in  intending  to  surrender  liira 
to  Mary.  A  more  favourite  story  is 
the  scene  wliich  he  describes  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  wliich  ho 
was  detained  to  witness.  We  quoted 
liim  above,  because  his  obvious  ill- 
feeliug  gives  weight  to  words,  which 
lie  was  certain  to  make  as  unfavour- 
able its  possible DudleVt  wo 

remember,  was  created  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester to  qualify  him  for  a  marriage 
with  Mar}\  It  was  *  done  at  West- 
minster with  great  solemnity,  the 
Queen  herself  assisting  to  put  on 
his  ceremonial  robe ;'  when  he  was 
on  his  knees  before  her,  adds  Mel- 
ville, *  she  could  not  restrain  herself 
from  snulingly  tickling  him,  myself 
and  the  French  ambassador  stand- 
ing by.*  This  once  or  twice  repeated 
soon  became,  'she  tickled  Leicester,* 
simply,  and  then  perhaps  when  it 
got  Deyond  books  into  conversation, 
*she  used  to  tickle  Leicester,*  and  so 
on  till  it  becomes  a  stereotyped  part 
in  the  imagination  of  mankmd.  Uon- 
ceive  what  might  be  made  by  a  simi- 
lar process  out  of  an  installation  of 
a  iLiiight  of  the  Garter.  We  are 
unacqiiainted  with  the  forms  ob- 
served in  creating  Earls,  but  Eliza- 
beth was  never  wauling  to  herself  on 
such  occasions,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  she  did  whatever  was  pro|)er. 
In  the  meantime,  how  far  Melvillo 
is  likely  to  have  been  a  truthful  wit- 
ness in  this  and  the  many  other 
stories  which  he  tells  against  her, 
these  few  facts  may  help  us  to  form 
an  opinion. 

He  acknowledges  tliat  at  this  very 
time  he  had  a  secret  mission  to  brin^ 
Damley  into  Scotland,  when  to  Eh- 
zabetli  he  ridiculed  the  idea,  and 
boasts  of  having  outwitted  her. 
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lie  assured  her  that  Marv  had  no 
dealings  iiith  the  Irish  rebels,  and 
in  consequence  sent  word  to  Scot- 
land that,  *  In  future  my  Lord  Ar- 
cylo  must  entertain  O'Neal,  the 
Queen  not  appearing  to  know  there- 
of,* while  Mury  herself,  he  says, 
wrote  at  once  to  Elizabetli  confirm- 
ing what  lie  had  said  ....  and  then 
he  concludes,  himself  again  the  wit- 
ness, against  himself,  with  this 
most  unparalleled  piece  of  efiron- 
tery-— 

Theso  kind  of  writings  (liis  own  to 
the  Scottish  Courts  and  Mary's  to  Eliza- 
beth) did  Heein  to  overthrow  some  in- 
telligence which  had  been  discovered. 
By  this  nieaDH  uiy  brother  was  suifered 
to  remain  in  England,  whereby  the 
Queen's  (of  Scotbmd)  friends  so  in- 
creased, that  many  whole  shires  were 
ready  to  rebel,  and  their  captain  named 
by  the  election  of  the  nobility. 

With  a  singular  consent,  the  popu- 
lar writers  on  these  matters  appear 
to  have  fastened  on  every  most 
worthless  authority.  Another  wit- 
ness : — 

In  the  autumn  of  1560,  a  certain 
Arthur  Gimther,  grck)m  to  some 
noble  lord  or  other,  was  pilloried, 
'for  scandalous  talk  touching  the 
Queen  and  the  Lord  liobert  Dudley,* 
one  of  his  stories  being,  that  *tno 
Queen  had  been  at  supper  at  the 
Lord  Bobert's  house,  and  walking 
homo  with  the  link  boys  *  fell  in  talk 
with  them,  and  said  tnat  she  would 
make  their  lord  the  best  that  ever 
was  of  his  name.'  It  is  only  just  to 
Miss  Strickland  to  say,  that  she 
treats  this  as  it  deserves. 

In  1570,  a  man  called  Marsham 
was  convicted  of  having  said  that, 
*  My  Lord  of  Leicester  had  two  chil- 
dren by  the  Queen,  for  the  which  he 
was  condemned  to  lose  both  his 
ears.' 

In  1572,  Archbishop  Parker.  writ« 
ing  to  Lord  Burleigh,  says  that  ho 
had  heard  that  some  man- 
In  his  examination  before  the  Mayor 
of  Dover  and  Dr.  Simmons,  uttered 
most  shameful  words  against  the  Queen's 
Majesty,  namely,  that  the  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester and  Mr.  Hatton  should  bo  such 


towards  her,  as  the  matter  ia  ao  har- 
rible,  that  they  would  not  write  dovn 
the  wonis,  but  would  have  uttered  them 
in  speech  to  your  lordBhip  if  ye  had 
been  at  leisure. 

About  the  same  time  was  the  coo- 
spiracy  of  Bcmey  and  Mather  to 
murder  Elizabeth  and  Burlcdgh.  In 
the  confession  of  the  former  before. 
the  Council  (Burleigk  l^apers,  Mur- 
din,  p.  194)  we  find  that  '  Mather 
upon  the  talk  of  the  Queen's  Ma- 
jesty gave  such  vile  words  as  are 
detestable  to  be  told  :*  (pp.  203-4), 
that  the  same  Mather  saia  to  him — 

What  pit^  it  were  that  so  noble  a 
man  as  the  Puke  of  Norfolk  should  die 
now  in  so  vile  a  woman'a  day%  that  de- 
sireth  nothing  but  to  feed  her  own  lewd 
fantasy,  and  to  cut  off  8u<^  of  her  no- 
bility as  were  not  perfumed,  and  place 
such  as  were  for  her  turn,  meaning  yua 
my  Lord  of  Leicester  and  one  Mr.  Hat- 
ton,  who  as  he  said  had  more  recuune 
unto  her  Migesty  in  her  privy  chamber 
than  reason  would  8u£»r,  with  such 
other  vile  words  as  I  am  nahamnl  to 
speak. 

After  Bemey's  confession  followi 
Mather's;  pleading  guilty  to  the 
slanders  which  he  luul  spoken  of  the 
Queen,  and  begging  her  to  pudon 
him  for  them,  before  his  execution ; 
laying  his  fault  upon  the  Spanish 
Ambassador,  who,  ne  said,  had  re- 
peatedly exhorted  him  to  make  away 
with  Burleigh,  and  whom  he  speaks 
of  as  *  the  scedman  of  my  mischief, 
and  chief  cause  of  all  my  wrecks.' 

It  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
manner  in  whi<3i  historians  have 
treated  this  question,  that  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  quotes  the  words  of  die 
slander  from  Bemey's  confession, 
and  does  not  add  Mather's  acknow- 
ledgment that  he  had  Ued. 

Lastly  (for  we  need  not  again 
mention  the  Ferias)  come  our  old 
friends  Cardinal  Allen  and  Dr. 
Saunders,  Allen  with  his  'natural 
issue,'  Saunders  with  his  Anne  Bo- 
lojn,daugkter  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
and  both  of  them  with  their  prayeis 
to  Elizabeth  forming  part  of  the 
English  Liturgy,  and  then  we  have 
pretty  nearly  exhausted  the  pro- 
ducible witnesses.^  The  writer  in  the 


*  In  1586  a  person  appeared  at  Madrid,  calling  himself  the  eon  of  ElisabeUi  mm! 
lA>iceHter.  'llic  Htory  wliich  hu  told  was  unsupported,  except  liy  his  own  protei 
and  was  in  itHclf  uicoherent  and  ini])ro)>abli).  It  suited  Philip's  paipoae  to 
him  Home  Hort  of  countcnaiu^ ;  but  if  hin  claim  could  have  been  plaTwihly  -— ^ 
tabled  w«  may  feel  certain  that  some  lai^r  diriplay  would  have  been  nuule  with  ss 
important  n  personage. 
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Cabinet  C^fclcpadiaqaotes  Osbomc^s 
Memoirs,  and  Gregorio  Leti  is  also 
pressed  into  the  service.  But  neither 
Osborne  nor  Leti  professed  to  know 
more  than  that  a  great  deal  of  scan- 
dal was  floating  about  Europe ;  and 
tliat  we  know  as  well  as  they.  They 
both  wrote  some  century  after  the 
time  to  which  the  scandtals  belong, 
and  neither  of  them  offers  so  much 
as  an  opinion  as  to  their  truth.  Os- 
borne aid  not  behcve  them,  he  did 
not  disbelieve  them.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  to  whom  belief  in  any- 
thing on  earth  or  in  heaven  was 
alike  impossible  and  indifferent; 
and  Leti,  a  foreigner,  in  some  in- 
stances we  know  was  imposed  upon 
with  fictitious  documents ;  while  in 
support  of  tlie  scandals  he  does  not, 
OA  well  as  we  recollect,  so  much  as 
offer  any  evidence  at  all.  We  may 
therefore  dismiss  these,  and  review 
our  list. 

A  countess  whoso  'naturcl'  was 
notorious,  and  who  at  least  on  one 
oi'casion  made  a  public  confession  of 

lyin^. 

An  ambassador  whose  secretary 

ran  away  from  him  that  ho  might 

not  be  forced  to  lie. 

A  Scotch  courtier,  who  was  on 
the  whole  proud  of  his  8uc<;es3  in 
lying. 

A  groom  who  was  pilloried  for 
lying. 

An  unknown  rogue  whoso  ears 
were  cut  off  for  lying. 

Another  whose  words  were  bo 
shocking,  tliat  the  magistrates  were 
ashamed  to  write  them  down. 

Two  murderers;  and  finally  our 
cardinal  and  our  doctor. 

There  are  the  witnesses.  Would 
that  we  could  say  that  Dr.  Lingard 
was  the  only  Tnriter  who  has  found 
them  worthy  of  credit.  For  him 
there  is  some  faint  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse ;  theological  antagonisms  work 
wonders  vnili  human  credulity.  But 
that  men,  not  members  of  the  Ko- 
man  Church,  nor  interested  in  the 
strife  of  the  crcoday  gentlemen  and 
JUnglisk  gentlemen  should  have  so 
polluted  themselves,  this  would  go 
beyond  belief,  if  we  were  not  too 
certain  of  it.  It  is  very  strange.  Is 
tlicre  indeed,  then,  no  more  evi- 
dence P  There  may  be  ])ossil)ly : 
Europe,  as  we  have  seen,  was  well 
supphed  from  the  Spanish  slander 
manufactory.    Paper  is  loDg-lived, 


and  there  may  be  muoih  moire  qfthe 
kind;  but  of'^the  same  kind,  and  of 
only  that,  there  is  not  a  fragment, 
not  a  hint,  not  a  word,  except  what 
can  be  immediately  connected  with 
domestic  traitors  and  assassins,  or 
Tvith  the  league  of  the  foreigi  courts 
to  crush  the  liberties  of  England. 
Shall  we  be  told  that  only  from 
them  the  truth  in  such  a  matter 
could  be  heard?  There  were  thou- 
sands of  Catholics  in  England,  of 
rank  and  reputation;  can  nothing 
be  found  subscribed  with  an  honour- 
able English  nameP  Pius  V.  was 
not  the  man  to  stop  at  trifles ;  yet 
the  bidl  of  excommunication  is 
silent.  And  all  those  Puritans, 
Nonconformists,  Anabaptists,  Inde- 
pendents, they  had  reason  enough 
of  quarrel  with  Elizabeth.  Tliey 
were  pilloried,  exUed,  imprisoned. 
In  theu:  moments  of  j)rovocation  did 
no  syllable  ever  drop  from  them? 
Not  one.  Poor  Stiibbs,  when  his 
right  wrist  was  cleft  in  two  in  Pa- 
lace Yard,  waved  liis  hat  over  his 
head  with  his  remaining  hand,  and 
cried,  *  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth  !* 
thanking  God  that  he  had  strength 
to  say  it.  Under  James  the  truth 
might  have  been  told,  and  there 
were  many  ears  wide  open  which 
would  have  been  well  pleased  to 
listen  to  it.  There  was  Hayward, 
he  had  no  cause  to  love  her.  She 
had  imprisoned  him  in  the  Tower, 
and  left  him  there  till  she  died ;  and 
when,  nine  years  after,  he  undertook 
to  write  her  history,  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  hun  to  retaliate. 
Wnat  does  Hayward  say  of  her  P — 

Her  virtues  were  such  as  might  Ruf- 
fice  to  make  an  yEthiop  beautiful  which, 
the  more  a  man  knows  and  understandfi, 
the  more  be  shall  admire  and  love.  In 
life  she  was  luost  innocent,  in  desirefi 
moilerate,  in  purpose  just;  of  spirit 
above  cretlit  and  almost  capacity  of  her 
Bex ;  of  divine  wit,  as  well  for  quick  con- 
ceit as  si)eedy  expedition ;  of  eiociucnce, 
as  sweet  in  the  utterance,   so  ready  and 

easy  to  come  to  the  utterance 

She  was  religious,  magnanimous,  mer- 
ciful, and  just ;  respective  in  the  honour 
of  others,  and  exceedingly  tender  in  the 
touch  of  her  own.  She  was  lovely  and 
loving — the  two  principal  bands  of  duty 
and  obedience. 

Excellent  Queen !  what  do  my  words 
but  wrong  thy  worth !  what  do  I  but 
gild  gold ! — Hayward's  A  nnals. 

We  will  finish  this  aspect  of  the 
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matter  with  a  letter,  sliowing  Low  a 
fTood  mau,  who  lived  in  the  middle 
of  all  IhcHo  things,  felt  about  them. 
Lord  J3urleigh  had  not  escaped 
Blander.    He,  too,  had  been  called 

*  the  Queen's  darling  ;*  and  the  en- 
during pertinacity  of  the  system  at 
one  time  almost  broke  his  spirit. 
One  of  the  Hbels  (from  France,  and 
written  perhaps  by  one  of  the  Semi- 
nary priests)  fell  into  his  hands,  and 
he  sent  it  to  Archbishop  Parker, 
who  returned  it  with  the  following 
words,  dated  Sept.  11, 1573  :•— 

Sir, — I  return  your  lordahip  your 
book  again.  It  ia  bo  outr^eously 
l>enned,  that  malice  made  him  blmd.  I 
judge  it  not  worthy  an  answer.  Some 
tiling  were  better  put  up  in  silence  than 
much  stirred  in.  Your  conscience  shall 
1)0  your  testimony  to  Almighty  Go<l. 
It  is  no  new  matter  for  such  as  take 
pains  for  the  good  government  of  the 
commonwealth  to  be  reviled  on.  In  my 
opinion  these  l>e  very  comfortable  wonls 
which  be  uttered  by  our  Saviour  Christ, 
who  shall  be  our  Judge — Blessed  are  ye 
when  men  shall  revile  you  and  persecute 
you,  and  speak  all  manner  of  evil  of  you 
falsely  for  my  sake,  llejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad,  for  great  is  your  reward 
in  hciven.  In  these  and  like  words  I 
for  myself  repose  my  hearty  quietness, 
beseeching  Almighty  Grod  to  comfort 
your  mind  in  the  bhiists  of  these  devilish 
scorpions.  Your  lordship's  assured  in 
Christ,  Matt.  Cant. 

And  now,  happily,  not\i'ithstand- 
hig  Sir  Hams  !Nicolas*s  *  disco- 
veries,' we  are  over  the  worst :  we 
have  done  with  murderers,  ti*aitors, 
exceptionable  countesses,  and  priests 

*  made  bHnd  by  malice,'  and  emerge 
into  a  less  tainted  atmosphere.  Of 
tlie  Httlo  band  of  statesmen  who 
were  chosen  l)y  Elizabeth  in  the 
first  few  years  of  her  reign,  the  one 
who  in  recent  years  has  been  lield 
in  lightest  esteem  is  Sir  Christopher 
llatton.  His  name  has  already  ap- 
peared in  the  libels  which  we  have 
quoted ;  but  even  persons  who  have 
not  believed  his  relation  to  the 
Queen  to  have  been  of  an  immond 
kind,  have  looked  upon  hun  merely 
as  a  favourite  and  courtier,  distin- 
guished for  nothing  except  an  ele- 
gant form  and  certain  external  ac- 
complishments. It  has  been  desired 
to  depreciate  Elizabeth  by  all  avail- 
able means;  and,  because  Hatton 
was  handsome  and  was  aceom- 
pliahed,  it  served  the  purpose  to 
assume  that  he  was  nothisg  else. 


and  tliat  these  qnalitieB  were  aU- 
BuiTicient  to  command  her  affection. 
As  it  was  with  Leicester,  bo  it  has 
been  with  liim ;  she  waa  known  to 
have  liked  them  botli,  and  therefore, 
before  all  things,  it  Ixaa  been  ne- 
ceasary  to  beheve  them  \inwortliY  of 
liking.  Wedonot  intend  to  fly  mim 
extreme  to  extreme;  and,  becauae 
Hatton  has  been  robbed  of  bia  own 
feathers  to  rc-decorate  bim  firom  the 
plumage  of  his  other  great  oontem- 
poraries;  we  will  not  aay  tbat  ha 
waa  as  keen  aa  Walaingbaxn,  aa  aa* 
gaciouB  as  Burleigh^  &c.  It  waa  a 
remarkable  time,  and  the  greateat 
men  in  it  were  veiy  great  ihdeed. 
But  to  speak  of  him  as  notbing  but 
a  courtier  is  to  speak  ignorant  non- 
sense. It  is  impossible  to  read  his 
many  despatches,  or  his  apeecbcs  in 
Parhament,  or  generallv  to  consider 
the  position  and  the  innuenco  which 
he  held  in  the  country,  witliout  see- 
ing that  he  was  a  genuine  sound 
man,  with  a  businesslike  understand- 
ing and  a  generous  heart.  It  ia 
true  tbat  the  lawyers  complained 
when  he  who  was  not  a  lawyer  was 
made  Chancellor ;  but  so  tlieymight 
now  complain  if  Lord  John  xtusscll 
were  made  Chancellor;  and  yet  it 
would  be  absurd  to  make  uiat  a 
reason  for  cliallenginfir  the  greatness 
of  Lord  John  BusselFs  powera.  In 
other  respects  (except  in  this  matter 
of  the  Queen)  Hatton  was  a  man  of 
unblemished  character.  Ho  waa  the 
patron  of  distressed  clergymen,  and 
particularly  of  bishops  who  were  in 
difficulties ;  of  mild,  genUe  chanurter» 
deserving,  and  apparently  rceeiriiig, 
the  good  word  of  every  one,  except 
of  the  anti-national  GatboHca.  ££- 
zabeth,  who  had  nicknamea  for  all 
her  ministers,  used  to  call  him  her 
Mouton.  Leicester  waa  her  Turk ; 
Burleigh  was  her  Spirit ;  Walsing« 
ham  was  her  Moon.  Hatton  was 
her  Mouton — an  cxprcasiye  title, 
and  doubtless  a  characteiistio  one : 
the  meaning  of  it  ia  to  be  seen  eren 
now  in  his  face,  which  is  indeed, 
though  very  handsome,  yet  sweet 
and  sheeplike ;  not  without  a  tooch 
of  humour,  but  with  gentJeneaa  pre- 
dominating; the  face  of  a  Tety 
gentle,  slightiy  hnmoronsy  goodlook- 
mg  sheep.  We  have  heard  ctf  the 
chemical  aiBnitiea  of  oppoaitea ;  —^1, 
aa  Elizabeth  waa  at  no  time  reaaA* 
able  herself  for  "ho^yi^  qiiilitia% 
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it  was  possibly  tHo  presence  of  tliem 
in  Hatton  wliicli  attracted  her  to 
him.  The  sweetness  of  his  nature 
had  not  impaired  the  soundness  of 
his  faculties ;  and  there  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  she  should  not  have 
liked  him,  and  every  reason  why  she 
should.  Of  all  men  we  ever  heard 
or  read  of,  he  is  about  the  last  whom 
we  should  expect  to  meet  with  as  the 
hero  of  a  tale  of  scandal.  Ho  was 
rather,  we  should  have  thought,  one 
of  those  very  rare  persons  to  whom 
even  impure  feelings  would  be  un- 
able to  suggest  themselves.  How- 
ever, OS  we  do  within  our  own  expe- 
rience find  often  human  nature  ap- 
pearing in  imexpected  attitudes,  the 
€L  priori  impro])ability  must  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  for  much. 

In  the  case  of  Leicester,  though 
we  found  scandal  in  abundance,  we 
found  no  honest  vouchers  for  it.  In 
tJiis  of  Hatton  the  witnesses  (what- 
ever it  be  to  which  tliev  n^'itness) 
are  the  supposed  offenders  them- 
selves. Ill  searching  the  State 
Paper  Office  for  another  puipose. 
Sir  Harris  Nicolas  aligntea  by 
accident  on  some  eight  or  ten 
letters,  one  from  Sir  Edward  Dyer 
to  Hatton,  several  from  Hatton  to 
tlic  Queen,  and  two,  or  fragments 
of  two,  endorsed  as  written  oy  tho 
Queen,  whether  to  Hatton  or  not  is 
imcertain,  but  which  will  do  as  well 
as  if  thejr  were,  and  which,  in  the 
words  of'^the  discoverer,  *will  pro- 
bably raise  a  strong  doubt  ujjon  her 
Majesty's  right  to  her  favourite  and 
wcll-kno\^'n  designation.*  He  has 
published  them  in  his  Memoirs  of 
Hatton,  and  Lord  Campbell  has 
transcribed  them  (as  we  said)  into 
the  latest  edition  of  his  *  Lives  of 
tlie  ClianccUors,*  this  being  almost 
the  only  use  which  he  has  made 
(a  httle  to  our  surprise)  of  Sir 
Harris  Nicolas's  othcr^-ise  valuable 
volume. 

Whatever  they  prove,  the  letters 
are  exceedingly  curious ;  and  as  the 
subject  is  really  critical,  we  shall 
insert  the  most  important  of  them 
entire  :— 
Edward  Dyer  to  ffatton,  Oct.  9, 1672. 

Sib, — ^After  my  departure  from  you, 
tliinking  upon  your  case  as  my  dear 
friend,  I  thought  good  to  lay  before  you 
mine  opinion  in  writing  somewhat  more 
at  laige  than  at  mv  last  conference  I 
did  B^ak.    And! do  it  of  goodwill; 


for  you  need  no  cmmiel  of  mine  I  know 
right  well;  but  one  that  standeth  by 
■hall  see  more  in  the  game  than  one  that 
is  much  mon^skilful,  whose  mind  is  too 
earnestly  occupied.  I  will  not  recite 
the  aigument  or  put  the  case  as  it  were^ 
for  it  needeth  not;  but  to  go  to  the 
reasons  such  as  they  be : — First  of  all, 
you  must  consider  with  whom  you  have 
to  deal,  an(^  what  we  be  towards  her ; 
who  though  she  do  descend  very  much 
in  her  sex  as  a  woman,  yet  may  we  not 
forget  her  place  and  the  nature  of  it  as 
our  sovereign.  Now  if  a  man  of  secret 
'  cause  known  to  himself)  might  in  com- 
mon reason  challenge  it,  yet  if  the  Queen 
mislike  thereof,  the  world  followeth  the 
sway  of  her  inclination  ;  and  never  fall 
they  in  consideration  of  reason  as  be- 
tween private  persons  they  do.  And  if 
it  be  after  that  rate  in  causes  Uiat  may 
be  justified,  then  much  more  will  it  bo 
so  in  causes  not  to  bo  avouchcHl — a  tiling 
to  be  had  in  regard  ;  for  it  is  not  good 
for  any  man  straitly  to  weigh  a  general 
disallowance  of  her  doingH. 

That  the  Queen  mtHI  luinliko  of  such  a 
course  this  is  my  reason,  she  will  ima- 
gine tliat  you  go  about  to  imprison  lier 
fancy  and  to  warp  her  grace  within 
your  disposition — and  that  will  breed 
despite  and  hatred  towards  you — and 
so  you  may  l>e  cast  forth  to  the  malice 
of  every  envious  person,  flatterer,  and 
enemy  of  yours.  Out  of  which  you 
shall  never  recover  yourself  deariy, 
neither  your  friends  so  long  as  they 
show  themselves  your  friends. 

But  if  you  will  make  a  proof  {por 
verranOf  as  the  Spanish  phrase  is)  to 
see  how  the  Queen  and  he  will  yield  to 
it  and  it  prosper,  go  through  with  it ;  if 
not  to  change  your  course  suddenly  into 
another  more  agreeable  to  her  Majesty, 
I  can  like  indifferently  of  that ;  but 
then  you  must  observe  this,  that  it  be 
upon  a  bye  occasion,  for  else  it  were 
not  convenient  for  divers  reasons  that 
you  cannot  but  think  upon. 

But  the  best  and  soundest  way  in 
mine  opinion  is  to  put  on  another  mind ; 
to  use  your  suite  towanla  her  Majesty 
in  words,  behaviour,  and  deeds  ;  to  ac- 
knowledge your  duty  declaring  the  re- 
verence which  in  heart  you  bear,  and 
never  seem  deeply  to  condemn  her 
frailties,  but  rather  joyfully  to  commend 
such  things  as  should  bo  in  her,  as 
though  they  were  in  her  indeed  — 
hating  [?]  my  Lord  of  Ctm.  in  the 
Queen's  understanding  for  aff9Ction*s 
sake,  and  blaming  him  openly  for  seek- 
ing  the  Queen's  Majesty's  favour. 

For  though  in  &e  beginning  when 
her  Mi^esty  sought  you  (after  l^r  good 
manner),  she  did  bear  with  rugged 
dealing  of  youn^  until  die  bad  whftt  she 
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fancied,  yet  now  after  satiety  and  fulness 
it  will  rather  hurt  than  help  you. 
AVhereas  behaving  yourself  as  I  said  be- 
fore, yimr  place  shall  keep  you  in  wor- 
Hhip,  your  presence  in  favour ;  your 
followers  will  stand  to  you  ;  at  the 
least  you  shall  have  no  bold  enemies, 
and  you  shall  dwell  in  the  ways  to  take 
all  advantage  wisely;  and  honestly  to 
serve  your  turn  at  all  times. 

Marry  thus  much  would  J  advise  you 
to  remember,  that  you  use  no  words  of 
disgrace  or  reproach  towards  him  to 
any ;  that  he  l)eiug  the  less  provoked 
may  sleep  thinking  all  safe  while  you 
do  awake  and  attend  your  advantage. 

OUierwise  you  shall  as  it  were  warden 
him  and  keep  him  in  onler ;  and  he  will 
make  the  Queen  think  that  ho  beareth 
all  for  her  sake,  which  will  l>e  a  merit  in 
her  sight ;  anil  the  pursuing  of  his  re- 
venge shall  Ihj  just  in  all  men's  opinions, 
by  what  means  soever  he  and  his  friends 
shall  ever  be  able. 

You  may  perchance  be  advised  and 
encouraged  to  the  other  way  by  some 
kind  of  irientls  who  will  Imj  glad  to  see 
whether  the  Queen  will  make  an  apple  or 
a  cral)  of  you,  which  as  they  find,  will 
deal  acconlingly  with  you — foUowing  if 
fortune  be  good ;  if  not,  Iwive  and  go  to 
your  enemy;  for  such  kind  of  friends 
have  no  commodity  by  hanging  in  sus- 
pense, but  set  you  a  fire  to  do  off  or  on. 
All  is  one  to  them ;  rather  liking  to  have 
you  in  any  extremity  than  in  iuiy  good 
mean. 

But  Iwiware  not  too  late  of  such  friends, 
and  of  such  as  make  themselves  glewe 
between  them  and  you,  whetlier  it  be  of 
ignorance  or  j>ractice.  Well,  not  to 
trouble  you  any  longer,  it  is  very 
necessary  for  you  to  impart  the  effect  of 
this  with  your  best  and  most  accounted 
friends,  and  most  worthy  to  be  so — for 
then  you  shall  have  their  assistivnce  every 
way — who  being  made  privy  of  your  for- 
tune will  and  ought  in  honour  to  be  part- 
ners of  your  fortune,  which  God  grant  to 
be  of  the  best. 

Your    assured    poor  friend  to  com- 
mand, 

Edward  Dyer. 

"Wc  shall  throw  all  tlio  Iclterfl  to- 
gether, and  reserve  what  we  liavc 
to  say  fill  we  have  tlie  whole— or 
the  \\-iiole  which  are  important — ^be- 
fore us.  At  present  we  only  re- 
mark, lliat  if^  the  cireumstances 
alluded  to  were  of  a  ([iiesfionable 
character,  the  effrontei'v  of  tlie  Eng- 
lish (-ourt  exceeded  the  worst  we 
liave  heard  of  that  of  Catherine  of 
UuHHia.  (/crtainly  no  secrecy  was 
ob8(?r>'ed,  or  thought  in  any  way 
needful.     Ilatton  liiid  proposed  to 


himself  publicly  to  call  the  'Qoeen 
and  his  rival  to  question ;  and  i)jer 
himself  recommends  him  to  conffiilt 
all  his  friends,  making  his  own  and 
her  dishonour  the  BubjcK*t  of  public 
conversation.  But  to  go  on  with 
the  letters.  In  conseqnence  of  what 
Dyer  had  advised.  Mutton  wrote 
thus  to  the  Queen : — 

Madam, — In  striving  to  withstand 
your  violent  course  of  evil  opinion  to- 
wards me,  I  might  perhaps  the  more  of- 
fend you,  because  the  cauae  of  my  truth 
disagrecth  with  the  rigour  of  your  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  bittemess  of  xuy  heart  in 
humble  complaints  I  trust  you  will  hear 
for  your  goodness  and  your  justicu  sake 
— ^may  it  tliercfore  please  yi>u,  my  faults 
are  said  to  be  tliese,  uiithankfuhieK, 
covetousness,  ambition. 

To  the  first  I  si)cak  Uie  trutli  lie- 
fore  God  that  I  have  most  entin>ly 
loved  your  person  and  ser^icey  to  the 
which  I  have  without  exceution  ever- 
lastingly vowed  my  whole  hfe,  lilierty. 

and  fortune To  the   second,! 

have  ever  found  your  lai^^ss  beforv  my 

lack God    knoweth,      I     lu-vtrr 

sought  nor  wished  more  wealth,  tlian  to 
live  worthily  in  your  most  sacred  scr^ 
vice,  without  mixture  of  any  other 
opinion,  purpose,  or  matter ;  I  trust  that 
in  your  holy  heart  this  truth  shall  liavo 
its  settled  place.     God  for  His  meir)' 

grant    it   may  be    so To    the 

thinl,  God  knoweth  I  never  sought 
place  but  to  serve  you  ;  though,  indee«L 
to  shield  my  poor  self  both  nature  and 
reason  woiud  have  taught  roe  to  ask 
i\:fuge  at  your  strong  and  mighty  hand. 
These  late  great  causes  that  meet  dis- 
pleiisud  3'our  nobles  as  of  the  I>uke  of 
N.  and  the  Q.  of  S.,  the  Acts  of  Pariia- 
ment  for  ruligion,  and  other  stnmgt* 
courses  in  those  tilings  taken,  were  aU 
laid  on  my  weak  shoulders — under  which 
when  I  shall  fall,  behold  then  tiie 
wretche<l  man  how  he  shall  pass  all 
jKiinteil  at.  But  to  my  purpose  :  if 
ever  I  inonlinately  sought  either  honour 
or  riches,  place,  calling,  or  dignity,  I 
pray  God  that  Hell  nuiy  sMrallow  ine. 
I^lieve  not  for  your  wimlom  and  worthi- 
ness the  tale  so  evil  told  of  your  most 
faithful,  Ih)  not  led  by  the  lewdutss  of 
others  to  lose  your  own  that  truly  loveth 
you 

We  do  not  trace  the  immediate 
effect  of  this  appeal;  hut  in  the 
follo^^ing  spring  we  find  Hatton 
seriously  ill,  and  his  mistrem  evi- 
dently relenting.  Youn^  Grilhert 
Talbot,  son  of  tlio  Earl  of  ShiewP- 
Imr)' — introduced  for  the  fint  time 
to  the  great  worid — ^writes  a  lettff 
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with  the  news  of  the  day  to  his 
father,  dated  May  11,  15/3,  from 
wliicli  we  extract  what  is  necessary. 

My  Lord  Ti-easurer  ever  after  the  old 
niaDiier  dealeth  with  matters  of  the 
State  only,  and  beareth  himself  very 
uprightly.  My  Lord  of  Leicester  is 
very  much  with  her  Majesty,  and  she 
Khoweth  the  same  great  good  affection  to 
him  that  she  was  wont.  Of  late  he  hath 
endeavoured  to  please  her  more  than 

heretofore My  Lord  of  Oxford 

is  lately  grown  into  great  credit — for 
the  (Queen's  Majesty  delighteth  more 
in  his  personage  and  his  daring  and 
valiiuitnuss  than  any  other — I  tliink 
Sussex  doth  back  him  all  he  can.  If  it 
was  not  for  his  fickle  head  he  would 
8un»ly  pjiss  any  of  them  shortly.  Lady 
I5urhMgh  (Oxford  ha<l  married  Bur- 
leigh's daughter)  unwisely  hath  declared 
hcrsolf,  as  it  were,  jealous — which  is 
Come  to  the  Queen's  ears ;  whereat  she 
has  been  not  a  little  offended  with  her  ; 
but  now  she  is  reconciled  iigain.  At  all 
these  love  matters  my  Lord  Treasurer 
winkoth  ;  and  will  not  meddle  any  w.ay. 
Ilatton  is  sick  still;  it  is  thought  he  will 
very  hardly  recover.  Tlie  Queen  goeth 
alnn>st  every  day  to  see  how  he  doth. 
Now  is  tliese  devices,  chiefly  by  Leices- 
ter as  I  suppose,  and  not  without  Bur- 
leigh's knowledge,  how  to  make  Mr.  Ed- 
wanl  Dyer  as  great  as  ever  was  Hatton 
— for  now  in  this  time  of  Hatton's  sick- 
ness the  time  is  convenient. — Shrewsbury 
Papers  in  Loilfje. 

A  fortnitrht  hiter  Hatton  had  re- 
covorcd  Rulliciently  to  move,  and  an 
Ordor  of  Conncil  was  made  out, 
allowing  him  to  go  abroad  for  his 
health.  On  tlie  3rd  of  June  he  took 
leave  of  tlie  Queen,  and  on  the  6th 
he  wrote  to  her  tlic  first  of  his  *  Ex- 
traordinary Letters,*  in  answer  to 
one  of*  hers. 

i  f  I  could  express  my  feelings  of  your 
gracious  letters  1  should  utter  unto  you 
matter  of  strange  effect.  In  rea<ling 
tlioni  with  my  tears  I  blot  them.  In 
thinking  of  them  1  feel  so  great  comfort 
that  I  find  cause,  as  Ood  knoweth,  to 
thank  you  on  my  knees.  Death  had 
been  much  more  my  advantage  than  to 
>\in  health  and  life  by  so  loatlisome  a 
pilgrimage.  The  time  of  two  days  hath 
drawn  me  further  from  you  than  ten 
when  I  return  can  lead  me  towards  you. 
Madam,  I  find  the  greatest  lack  that 
ever  poor  wretch  sustained.  No  death, 
no,  nor  hell,  nor  any  fear  of  death,  shall 
ever  win  of  me  consent  so  far  to  wrong 
myself  again  as  to  be  absent  from  you 
one  day.  God  grant  my  return ;  I  will 
jHjrform  my  vow,  I  lade  that  I  Hve  by 
— tho  more  I  find  thiB  lack  the  further  I 


go  from  you.  Shame  wluppetli  me  for- 
ward— shame  take  them  that  counaelled 
me  to  it  The  lifo^  as  you  wdl  remem- 
ber, is  too  long  that  loathsomely  lasteth ; 
a  true  saying,  Madam,  beheve  him  that 
hath  proved  it.  The  great  wisdom  that 
I  find  in  your  letters,  with  your  country 
counsels,  is  very  notable,  but  the  last 
word  is  worth  the  Bible — ^Truth — ^Truth 
— ^Truth ;  may  it  ever  dwell  in  you — I 
will  ever  deserve  it.  My  spirit  and  soul 
I  feel  agroeth  with  my  body  and  life, 
that  to  serve  you  is  a  Heaven,  but  to  lack 
you  is  more  than  hell's  torment  unto 
them.  My  heart  is  full  of  woe.  Par- 
don, for  God's  sake,  my  tedious  writing ; 
it  doth  nmch  diminish  for  the  time  my 
great  griefs.  I  will  wash  away  the  faults 
of  these  letters  with  the  drops  from  your 
poor  Lyddes  (another  nickname  it  a])- 
pears),  and  so  enclose  them.  Would  God 
I  were  with  you  but  for  an  hour.  My 
wits  are  overwrought  with  thoughts ;  1 
find  myself  amazed.  Bear  with  mo,  my 
most  dear,  sweet  lady.  Passion  over- 
cometh  me,  I  can  write  no  more.  Ijove 
me,  for  I  love  you.  God,  I  beseech  thee, 
witness  the  same  on  beiialf  of  thy  jMHir 
servant.  Live  for  ever.  Shall  I  utter 
this  familiar  term,  farewell — yea,  ton 
thousand  thousand  farewells.  He  s]>cak- 
eth  that  most  dearly  loveth  you.  Once 
again  I  cnivc  ))ardon ;  and  so  bids  your 
own  poor  Lids,  farewell, 

Your  bondman,  everlastingly  tied. 

There  is  a  complete  letter  for  a 
specimen.  Tlie  rest  are  in  the 
same  style,  following  at  various 
dat<?s : — 

The  time  is  hallowed  with  me  wherein 
I  may,  in  this  sort,  exercise  my  devotion 
towards  you.  .  .  .  Let  it  not  be  labour 
to  read  these  few  Hnes  that  proceed  from 
me  with  so  firm  and  holy  a  thought. 
This  is  the  twelfth  day  since  I  saw  the 
brightness  of  that  sun.  .  .  .  Give  me 
le.ave  to  remove  myself  out  of  this  irk- 
some shallow,  so  far  as  my  imagination 
with  these  good  means  may  lead  me  to- 
wards you,  an<l  let  me  thus  salute  you^ 
Live  for  crcr,  most  cjcccUcnt  creature, 
and  lore  some  man  to  show  yourself 
thankful  for  Oodi's  high  labour  in  you. 
I  am  too  fitr  off  to  hear  your  answer  to 
this  salutation  ;  I  know  it  would  be  full 
of  virtue  and  wisdom,  but  I  fear,  for 
some  part  thereof  I  would  have  but 
small  thanks.  Pardon  me,  I  will  leave 
these  matters  because  I  think  you  mis- 
like  them. 

Still  later,— 

It  might  glad  you,  I  speak  without 
presumption,  that  you  Uve  so  deariy 
loved,  with  all  sincerity  of  heart  I  love 
yourself — I  cannot  lack  you. 

Then  she  appears  to  have  sent 
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him  a  fow  linea,  enclosed  in  a  letter 
to  her  ClumiberlaLD,  Sir  Thomas 
Hencagc,  whom  she  had  sent  abroad 
to  take  care  of  him.  He  answers — 
The  lining  of  Mr.  Heneage's  letter 
waroicth  the  hoait's  blood  with  joys 
above  joys.  Full  sweet  will  such  a  me 
be  that  by  so  noble  and  sweet  a  oreatoie 
is,  with  so  glad  and  kind  devotion,  asked 
at  the  Almighty's  hands  (she  Jiad  been 
pi-aying  for  him,  then),  God  grant  it 
you,  not  for  myself  I  ask  it,  but  that 
your  everlasting  bondman,  with  pure 
lovu  and  careful  diligent  faith,  may  ever- 
lastingly serve  you. 

There  is  a  j^eat  deal  more  of  the 
same  sort.  Ix)ye-lettcr8  are  always 
long,  and,  to  others  than  the  parties 
interested,  are  often  tedions.  We 
will  add  but  one  more,  for  Sir  Harris 
Nicolas  draws  particular  attention 
to  it.  It  was  written  long  after, 
but  in  the  old  mood,  for  the  smiles 
were  vanishing  again  :<— 

Anril3,1584. 
Would  God  I  had  deserved  your  for- 
mer goodness,  for  God  knoweth  your 
good  favour  hath  not  been  ever,  or  at 
any  time,  evil  employed  on  me,  your 
poor  disconsolate  wretch.  I  will  leave 
all  former  protestations  of  merit  or  mean- 
ing ;  only  I  affirm  in  the  presence  of 
Gwt  that  I  have  followed  and  loved  the 
footfltq)9  of  your  most  princely  person, 
with  aU  faith  and  sincerity;  with  a  mind 
most  single  and  free  from  all  ambition, 
or  any  other  private  respects.  And 
though  towards  God  and  kings  men  can- 
not be  free  of  faults,  yet,  wilfully  or  wit- 
tingly, He  knoweth  that  made  me,  I 
never  offended  your  most  sacred  Majesty. 
My  negligence  towards  God,  and  too 
high  presumption  towards  your  Mijesty, 
have  been  sins  worthily  deserving  more 
punishment  than  these.  But,  Madam, 
towards  yourself  leave  not  the  causes  of 
my  presumption  unremembered ;  and 
though  you  find  them  as  unfit  for  me  as 
unworthy  of  you,  yet,  in  their  nature,  of 
a  good  mind  they  are  not  hatefully  to 
be  despised. 

'If,'  thinks  Sir  Harris  Nicolas, 
'  the  expressions  in  these  letters  are 
to  receive  their  usual  signification, 
it  is  diflicult  to  disbelieve  the  re- 
ports which  wore  then  so  generally 
prevalent.'  He  should  rather  have 
written  *  wliich  are  now  prevalent,' 
than  *  which  were  prevalent  then,* — 
the  sort  of  persons  among  whom  the 
reports  to  whicli  he  alludes  prevailed 
then  we  have  seen.  But  we  will 
take  his  words  to  mean  what  he 
meant  by  them;  and  perhaps  we 
shall  bo  able  to  ihow  that  it  10  pos- 


sible to  receive  tiiese  oxproMioni 
even  '  in  their  turaaL  Bignificatkn,* 
without  being  driven  to  a  oonolTukm 
fio  unwelcome;  unless  wliat  u  the 
usual  signification  is  to  be  deter- 
mined ^  us  by  yonng  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  nave  been  reading 
Salzac  and  Qecarge  Sand.  XJniraf 
come,  indeed,  such  a  oonchuion 
ought  to  be,  however  small,  un- 
happily, the  unwillingness  to  wel- 
come to  it  in  these  modem  soeptLos 
of  human  virtue. 

But  before  entering  on  what  ^ 
letters  really  do  mean«  let  us  see 
what  we  shall  be  obliged  to  believe 
if  we  accept  the  Editor's  interpre- 
tation. 

Hatton,  it  is  evident  from  Dyer's 
letter,  liad  consulted  him  on  a  diffi- 
cult and  delicate  Question.  He  sup- 
posed himself  to  nave  received  cer- 
tain favours  from  SHsabeth,  whibh 
had  led  him  to  fancy  that  be  held  a 
near  and  peculiar  place  in  her  re- 
gfu*d,  and  he  was  mortified  and 
miserable  at  finding  himself  sup- 
planted by  a  rival.  This  much  li 
perfectly  clear. 

Now,  supposing  these  'favouxs' 
to  mean  what  are  technically  meant 
by  the  word  in  the  language  of 
profligate  persons,  Dyer  LimselC 
who  bears  the  reputation  of  bavins 
been  a  remarkably  noble-mindea 
person,  is  reduced  to  the  oommon 
iCYcl  of  infamous  young  men  who 
share  the  secrets  of  each  other's 
profligacy.  No  person  of  tolerable 
character  could  iiave  been  trusted 
with  such  a  secret.  This,  bowever, 
is  of  little  consequence ;  if  TT^^i^i 
was  the  Queens  paramour  his 
friends  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
much  better.  Neither  Hatton  nor 
he,  however,  were  absolutely  inHBMi 
Secrets  of  this  kind  are  dangerons. 
If  they  are  spoken  of  at  afl»  it  is 
with  hushed  breath ;  and  letten,  if 
b]l[  accident  or  rashness  they  eon- 
tain  such  thin^,  pass  from  mo  cja 
of  the  reader  mto  the  fire.  Elixir 
beth's  temper,  too,  was  oritkaL  and 
she  was  known  to  be  proud  of  bet 
title  of  Tirgin  Queen,  wbetber  sbs 
deserved  it  or  not ;  yet  Dyer  mxleB^ 
and  adds  no  caution  to  destroy  nbat 
he  writes ;  Hatton  keeps  bis  lettari 
and  of  all  places  in  the  worid  it  is 
found  in  the  State  Pkper  OfisSb 
Not  only  this;  but  Hatton  k  to 
ooDsolt  all  his  friends.    We 
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what  ycmn^  men  are,  and  wbst 
such  secrets  are ;  they  bom  the  liT>s 
till  they  are  out.  All  London  would 
have  rang  with  it  in  two  day?.  It 
must  have  been  public,  scanoalons, 
notorious.  Perhaps  it  wap.  then— 
and  if  it  was  anything  it  certainly 
was.  Burleigh  looks  ^>hrough  his 
fingers.  One  statesman  openly 
backs  one  lover,  another  backs  an- 
other; the  backer  being  himself  a 
discarded  lover.  Such  a  scene  of 
profligacy  was  not  to  be  found  at 
CapresD.  At  Capress,  at  least,  there 
were  no  daily  services,  solemn  court 
prayers,  appeals  on  all  occasions  to 
God  or  the  gods.  No  high  priest 
that  we  hear  of  wrote  to  Macro  or 
Sejanus,  comforting  him  under  the 
iU  words  which  were  spoken  of  hiTn 
or  of  his  master ;  callmg  them  the 
blasts  of  devilish  scorpions,  and 
promising  him  a  reward  m  Heaven. 
Let  tlie  English  Church  look  to  it. 
It  was  to  tins  Queen  of  courtesans, 
and  the  infamous  circle  which  pan- 
dered to  her  appetites,  that  in  a 
human  sense  the  English  Church 
owes  its  present  existence.*  Scarcely, 
if  Tibenus  in  a  laboured  oration  had 
desired  that  on  his  marble  urn  might 
be  written  'the  unspotted  Emperor,' 
would  the  Eoman  Senate  have 
shouted  applause.  Scarcely  could  a 
Koman  poet  have  been  found  who, 
standing  in  imagination  beside  his 
cradle,  in  the  person  of  some  in- 
spired soothsayer, would  have  uttered 
over  him  such  a  prophecy  as  this: — 

Let  me  speak,  Sir, 
For  Heaven  now  bida  me,  and  the  words 

I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find 

them  truth. 
This  royal  infant  (Heaven  still  move 

about  her !) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand 

blessings. 


Whidi  time  shall  bring  to  i^mhsm;  she 

ihaUbe 
(But  few  now  living  osn  behold  that 

goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  hov 
And  all  that  shall  succeed :  Sheba  was 

never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fair  virtue 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be :  all  princely 

graces 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as 

this  is. 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good, 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her;  troth  shall 

nurse  her; 
Holy  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel 

her: 

•  •  •  ♦  • 

She  shall  be  to  the  happiness  of  England 
An  agedprincesa :  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had 'known  no  more — ^but  sho 

must  die, 
She  must :  the  saints  must  have  her — 

yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground.     And  all  the  world  shall 

mourn  her. 
So  Shakspeare's  Cranmer  prophesied 
what  Shakspearo  saw  and  knew; 
and  words  so  strong  as  these  are 
scarcely  to  be  set  aside  on  the 
grouna  of  any  supposed  privilege  of 
poets  to  lie. 

Well,  then,  what  do  the  letters 
meanP  We  can  only  say  what 
they  appear  to  us  to  mean.  Whether 
our  interpretation  or  that  of  Sir 
Harris  Ificholas  is  the  more  pro- 
bable, others,  not  we,  must  decide. 

They  are  not  the  only  writings  of 
the  time  which  have  suflered  in 
their  interpreters.  It  is,  unhappily, 
certain,  that  by  some  persons  of 
\icious  imagination,  Shakspeare's 
sonnets  also  nave  been  supposed  <o 
bear  a  meaning  of  a  detestable  kind. 
Unable  to  conceive  that  emotions  of 
a  passionate  aflection  could  possibly 
be  felt  by  Mend  for  friend,  they 
have  either  thrown  aside  his  *  extra- 


*  *  But  the  gracious  providence  of  Almighty  €k)d  hath,  I  trust,  put  these  thorns 
of  contradiction  in  our  sides,  lest  that  should  steal  upon  the  Church  in  a  slumber, 
which  now  I  doubt  not  but  through  His  assistancey  may  be  turned  away  from  us  ; 
l)ending  thereunto  ourselves  with  constancy — constancy  to  labour  to  do  all  men 
grH)d,  constancy  in  prayer  unto  God  for  all  men — ^her  especially  whose  sacred  power 
joined  with  incomparable  goodness  of  nature,  hath  hitherto  been  God's  most 
liappy  instrument — by  Him  miraculously  kept  for  works  of  so  miraculous  preserva- 
tion and  safety  imto  others,  that  as,  'by  the  sword  of  God  and  of  Gideon,'  was 
Hometime  the  cry  of  the  people  of  Israel,  so  it  might  deservedly  be  at  this  day  the 
joyful  song  of  innumerable  multitudes,  and  (which  must  be  eternally  confessed 
even  with  tears  of  thankfulness)  the  true  inscription,  style,  or  title  of  all  churches  as 
yet  standing  within  this  realm,  '  By  the  goodness  of  Ahnigbty  God  and  His  seryant 
Elizabeth,  we  are/— HoousB.   EpMi  JMdicatgrjf  U>  WkSgijh  ^fi^ 
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ordinarv  language*  as  a  poetical 
rhapsody,  or  else  discovered  in  it 
impure  allusions.  And  so  in  our 
own  immediate  time,  the  grief  of 
the  living  poet  for  his  lost  friend 
has  been  called  overstrained  and 
unreal.  It  would  not  be  real  in  our- 
selves, and,  therefore,  cannot  bo 
real  at  all.  And,  indeed,  in  this  in- 
stance there  is  some  form  of  excuse, 
for  the  emotions  which  breathe 
through  In  Memariam,  like  that 
old  *  wonderful  love  passing  the  love 
of  women,*  are  now,  unhappily,  as 
rare  as  they  are  beautiful.  But  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  was  more  fertile  in 
generous  feeling :  Shakspeare's 
sonnets  were  then  no  more  than  the 
exquisite  expressions  of  an  affection 
which  all  understood  and  many  ex- 
perienced; and  Hatton's  letters,  too, 
would  then  have  needed  no  laborious 
exegesis  ;  and,  except  to  some  Car- 
dinal Allen  or  Count  of  Feria,  would 
have  worn  no  ambiguity  of  mean- 
inff.*  Poor  Hatton!  belittle  dreamt 
when  he  sate  writing  those  words  in 
his  room  at  Antwerp,  to  what  uses 
they  would  by-and-by  be  turned. 
There  is  a  fatal  power  in  these  sym- 
bols of  thought ;  saying  to  every  one 
pretty  much  what  he  desires  them  to 
say ;  revealing  themselves  just  so 
far  as  the  reader's  heart  qualifies 
him  to  understand. 

Once  upon  a  time — for  it  is  almost 
like  an  old  talc — ^there  was  a  real 
thing  called  chivalry — not  in  poetry 
and  romance,  but  m  real  practical 
life.  Once  upon  a  time  tnere  was 
such  a  thing  as  an  intense  and 
reverent  devotion,  most  pure,  and 
yet  most  passionate,  of  man  for 
woman,  which  no  breath  of  sensual 
thought  ever  so  much  as  sullied. 
Such  was  Dante*s  love  for  Beatrice. 
Such  was  Petrarch*s  for  Laura — 
however  modem  critics  are  perplexed 
and  scandalized  to  learn  that  I)ante 
was  married  happily  elsewhere,  and 


Laura  was  a  wife  and  mother  when 
Petrarch  first  looked  upon  her.  The 
noble  ladies  of  the  feudal  courts 
counted  the  knights  by  hundreds 
who  were  fighting  far  away  in  the 
Holy  Land,  or  on  other  gallant  en- 
terprises, and  who,  next  to  Grod,  had 
vowed  fidehty  to  them.  It  was  no 
jealous,  no  exclusive  propriety  which 
these  knights  desired.  In  Sir  Philip 
Sidney*8  beautiM  words,  'Love 
fellowship  maintained  friendship  be- 
tween rivals,  and  beauW  taught  the 
beholders  chastity.'  If  there  was 
rivalry,  it  was  only  which  should 
offer  me  loftiest  service;  and  if  there 
was  jealousy,  it  was  but  which  should 
be  acknowledged  as  having  deserved 
the  best.  Chivalry,  like  everything 
else  which  is  human,  had  its  extra- 
vagant tendencies:  on  one  side  it 
became  idolatry  in  the  worship  of 
the  Virgin ;  on  the  other,  it  became 
at  times  ridiculous.  But  who  does 
not  see  that  with  Don  Quixote  the 
extravagance  is  not  in  the  feeling, 
which  is  nobleness  itself,  but  in  the 
object,  which  an  extravagant  fancy 
had  idealized?  The  peerless  Dul- 
cinea  was  never  more  to  him  than 
liis  bright  particular  star  in  the  ideal 
heavens,  unattainable,  unapproach- 
able, except  by  reverence  from  far 
off,  and  reverent  sendee.  He  has 
no  personal  claims  on  her  beyond 
the  claim  to  adore  her  incomparable 
beauty ;  and  if  he  had  heard,  that 
instead  of  being  shamefully  en- 
chanted, she  had  married  the  village 
schoolmaster,  he  would  only  have 
been  certain  that  the  schoolmaster 
was  the  Emperor  of  India  in  dis- 
guise, and  Ihilcinea  would  have 
been  more  ideal,  more  glorious  than 
ever.  It  is  not  the  feehng  which  is 
ridiculed,  but  the  form  which  it 
assumed.  Through  a  long  cycle  of 
human  history,  the  character  which 
we  call  chivalrous  was  everywhere 
recognised  as  noble,  as  excellent,  as 


*  Lord  Bacon  would  have  even  thought  them  admirable ;  at  the  clofle  of  his 
Tract,  Jnfelicem  Memoriam  RegiruB  ElizahethcB,  he  writes,  'Quod  si  quis ex  trisiio- 
ribus  leviora  ilia  exaggeret  quod  coli,  ambiri,  quin  et  amoris  nomine  se  celebrari  ei 
extolli  sinebat  atque  volebat,  eaque  ultra  sortem  aetatis  continuabat^  hasc  tamen  si 
mollius  accipias  admiratione  et  ipsa  carere  non  possunt,  cum  talia  sint  qualia  in 
fabulosi  narrationibus  inveniantur  de  reginft  qu&dam  in  insulis  beatis  ejusque^  auUl 
atque  institutis  quae  amoris  administrationem  recipiat  sed  lasciviam  prohibeat;  ain 
severius  habent  et  ilia  admirationem  eamque  vel  maximjwn  quod  hujusmodi  ddioia 
non  multum  famse  nil  prorsus  majestati  suae  officerent  nee  imperium  rel&xareat^  neo 
impedimento  notabih  rebus  et  negotiis  gerendis  essent.  ....  Yerum  ut  sennonea 
nostros  claudamus  fuit  oerte  ista  princeps  bona  et  morata;  etiam  talis  videri  Toluit 
vitia  odmmty  et  se  bonis  artibus  elaresoere  copiebat.' 
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the  highest  which  human  nature 
could  attain.  The  best  men  had 
most  of  it ;  the  rest  in  their  degrees 
aimed  at  it,  imitated  it,  affected  it, 
counterfeited  it;  all  acknowledg- 
ingit. 

The  Elizabethan  age  lies  at  the 
close  of  the  era;  the  world  was 
passing  through  a  transformation, 
no  one  could  tell  into  what ;  and,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  at  such  times, 
the  forms,  the  language,  the  affecta- 
tions of  the  expiring  period,  are 
forced  into  an  artificial  prominence. 
The  beauty  of  the  old  is  felt  more 
and  more  as  it  is  passing  away :  and 
men  cling  to  it,  and  hold  fast  by  it, 
and  labour  to  persuade  the  s^int  to 
remain  with  them  by  fond  imitation 
of  the  shell.  There  were  more  tourna- 
ments under  Elizabeth  than  under 
Coeur  do  Lion;  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia  remains  a  per- 
petual instance  how  much  that  is 
noble,  even  heroic  and  sublime,  may 
be  imprisoned  in  the  most  unreal  of 
forms.  In  many  respects  this  book 
is  a  type  of  its  time.  There  per- 
haps never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  this  country  in  which 
there  was  so  noble  a  generation  of 
men,  so  much  self-sacnfice  and  de- 
votcdness.  And  there  never  was 
any  queen  or  woman,  with  such  high 
qualifications  as  those  of  Elizabetn, 
placed  in  circumstances  to  call  out  in 
so  liigh  a  degree  that  real  chivalry 
of  the  heart  which  we  will  hope 
never  utterly  dies  at  any  time  or 
place. 

A  young  woman — for  she  was 
young  when  it  all  began ;  beautiful, 
too — for  she  was  beautiful;  stand- 
ing alone  against  Europe,  the  per- 
petual mark  of  the  assassin,  yet 
never  quailing ;  greatest  ever  in 
greatest  danger;  she,  the  one  cham- 
pion of  what  in  England,  at  least, 
every  best  and  greatest  man  be- 
lieved to  be  the  cause  of  Gkxl; 
what  young,  generous-hearted  man 
could  nelp  devoting  himself  to  her  P 
Even  in  these  dispassionate  days 
tliere  are  hearts  enough  which 
would  leap  at  such  a  call,  and  for- 
get for  a  while  their  private  love- 
makings  and  money-makings.  And 
now  let  the  affectations  of  the  age 
have  furnished  all  this  feeling  with 
a  lan^^uage,  and  we  see  the  young 
English  chivalry  crowding  round 
Elizabeth's  throne,  throwing  at  her 
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feet  themselves,  their  forhmes,  and 
their  lives ;  imploring  with  all  man- 
ner of  passionate  extravaffanoe— 
^m  the  most  singleminded  (&voted- 
ness  to  the  most  conceited  euphuistio 
coxcombry — ^to  be  allowed  to  live  for 
her  and  to  die  for  her.  In  a  few  it 
was  hollow,  but  with  the  many  it  was 
sound.  They  did  what  they  said. 
These  were  tne  men  who  fought  her 
battles,  who  did  give  their  Uves  for 
her,  and — ^what  was  perhaps  less 
easy — ^gave  their  money ;  equipping 
armies,  paying  campai^  expenses, 
fiimishing  fleets,  fightmg,  cruising, 
intriguing;  at  her  work,  whatever 
her  service  required,  and  three  times 
blessed  when  she  paid  them  with  a 
smile  or  a  kind  word.  This,  as  wo 
understand  it,  was  the  Court  of  Eli- 
zabeth, and  here,  if  anywhere,  is  the 
clue  to  the  mysterious  letters.  Let 
us  try  whether  it  will  lead  us  through 
them.  We  will  suppose  the  poor 
Mouton  to  have  been  one  of  these 
young  enthusiasts,  and  one  of  the 
simplest  and  truest  of  them.  He 
'calls  Grod  to  witness  that  he  has 
everlastingly  vowed  his  life,  liberty, 
and  fortune  to  his  mistress's  service ;' 
and  tin  we  see  better  reason  to  dis- 
trust him,  we  must  beUeve  that  he 
said  what  he  meant.  Hewasproud 
to  serve  her — ^proud  as  the  Knight 
of  La  Manclia  to  serve  his  Dulcinea, 
and  proud  of  the  esj)ecial  notice  with 
whicli  she  distinguished  his  devo- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  further — for 
Elizabeth  was  no  ideal  Queen  of 
Fairyland,  but  a  very  flesh  and  blood 
woman,  with  as  many  great  giils 
and  as  many  little  weaknesses  as 
were  ever  united  in  a  single  mortal 
body — ^let  us  suppose  tliat  she  liked 
to  nave  all  those  liandsome  yoimg 
men  about  her :  that  a  personal  en- 
joyment of  their  devotion  to  herself 
mixed  itself  with  her  admiration  of 
their  loyalty  (she  was  forty  at  the 
time  when  the  letters  were  written, 
and  it  is  an  age  when  ladies  set  espe- 
cial value  on  such  attention) ;  that 
she  liked  to  see  them  round  her,  to 
receive  their  homage,  and  to  chain 
them  to  her,  one  after  the  other,  by 

E articular  favours.  Nothing  is  more 
kely ;  but  Mouton  could  not  see  it 
so,  or  could  not  bear  it  if  he  saw  it. 
He  had  given  her  all  he  had :  he  had 
given  her  his  heart  and  soul ;  and, 
after  a  Uttle,  it  appeared  to  be  but  a 
child's  toy  to  his  unfaithM  mistress, 
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to  be  Iriflcd  with  for  an  hour,  and 
thrown  by  for  a  newer  amusement. 
And  then  he  is  heartbroken,  dreams 
passionately  of  exi)Ostulating  and  re- 
proaching, fasliions  fluent  speeches 
of  indigiuuit  despair,  beheves  that 
tlio  sun  is  gone  out  in  heaven,  and 
at  last  consults  liis  friend,  who  tells 
him  that  afler  all  it  is  no  sucli  great 
matter;  let  him  be  liimself  again, 
'  ])ut  (m  another  mind,'  and  do  hLs 
duty  like  a  man  and  a  faitliful  ser- 
vant, and  all  would  bo  well.  Tliat 
was  wliat  tlie  Queen  really  valued, 
and  tluit  was  the  way  to  recover  licr 
truant  affection.  And  Mouton  takes 
the  wise  advice  and  does  liLs  duty : 
does  it  so  well  that  in  trying  times 
he  draws  on  hunself  the  especial 
hatred  of  the  disaffected  and  the 
traitors,  narrowly  escaping  a  plot 
laid  to  murder  him,  and  ne  finds 
tlmt  this  answers  better  than  re- 
proach, and  tliat  after  all  the  Queen 
luid  never  ceased  to  love  what  was 
truly  to  be  loved  in  him.  He  falls 
ill ;  she  goes  to  inquire  for  him  every 
day,  and  though  modem  writers  may 
sneer,  her  subjects  loved  her  for  it 
then.  She  sends  him  abroad,  and 
sends  her  own  dumiberlain  to  take 
raire  of  him;  she  "v\-rites  to  him 
kindly  and  affectionately,  telling 
him  among  other  things  that  she 
prayed  for  his  recovery.  Wliy  should 
lie  not  love  such  a  woman?  How 
could  he  help  loving  herP  Wliy 
shoidd  he  not  write,  as  he  did,  of 
that  prayer  of  hers — 

Full  Bwect  will  such  a  life  he,  that  by 
flo  noble  and  sweet  ii  creature  Ih,  with  ho 
gn?at  and  kind  devotion,  asked  at  the 
Almighty's  hands.  God  grant  it  you  ; 
not  for  myself  I  ask  it ;  but  that  your 
overlafltiuK  bondman  may,  with  pure 
hei^  v^  diligent  faith,  everlastingly 
flei#e  yQ|l> 

Not  iit  himself.  There  was  Httlo 
t&oug^t  for  himself  in  poor  Hatton, 
18  oox&mon  reflection  ought  to  liavo 
convinced  any  one.  What  Ib  tho 
first  use  which  ho  makes  of  Ids  re- 
turning favour — but,  at  the  risk  of 
her  displeasure,  to  urge  on  hor^  tlio 
never-ceasing  prayer  of  her  IGuis- 
ters,  tliat  she  would  marry.  *  Live 
for  ever,'  he  says,  'excellent  crea- 
ture, and  love  some  man  to  show 
yourself  thanJcful  for  God's  liigh 
labour  in  you.'  It  is  the  echo  of 
Shaks^x^are's  entreaty  to  his  friend : 

Dear  my  love,  you  know 
You  had  a  £skther;  lot  your  sou  say  so. 


Elizabeth  wroto  many  beautiful 
tilings  in  her  hfe,  but  scarcely,  per- 
haps, anytliing  more  beautiful  tiiAn 
this.  There  is  no  particular  reason 
to  tliink  it  was  written  to  Hatton, 
but  it  sliows  what  in  all  such  rela- 
tions her  real  feelings  were  :— 

A  question  once  was  asked  mo  thus : 
Must  auglit  be  denied  a  friemVs  request? 
Answer  mo,  yea  or  nay.  It  was  said. 
Nothing.  And  first  it  is  best  to  Rcan 
what  a  friend  is,  which  I  think  nothing 
else  but  friendsJiip's  harbour.  Now  it 
foUoweth  what  friendship  is,  whicsli  I 
deem  to  be  one  uniform  consent  between 
two  minds,  such  as  virtue  links  and 
naught  but  death  can  break.  Thereforo 
I  thmk  that  the  house  that  shrinketh 
from  his  foundation  shall  down  for  mo ; 
for  friend  leaves  he  to  ho  that  doth  de- 
mand more  than  the  giver's  grant  may 
with  reason  yield,  and  if  so,  then  my 
friend  no  more — my  foe.  Grod  send 
thee  mend ;  and  if  needly  thou  must  will, 
yet  at  tho  least  no  power  bo  thine  to 
achieve  thy  desire ;  for  when  minds  differ 
and  opinions  swerve,  there  is  scaroe  a 
friend  in  that  company.  But  if  my  hap 
have  fallen  in  so  happy  a  soil  as  one 
such  be  found  tliat  wiUs  but  that  bo- 
seems,  and  I  be  pleased  witli  that  he  so 
allows,  T  bid  myself  farewell  and  then  I 
am  but  his. 

Sir  Harris   Nicolas   allows  that 
tliis  letter  does  something  towarcla 
doing  away  the  injurious  impressions 
which  he  liad   gathered  from  tho 
rest.    But  even  here  he  finds  traces 
that    '  tlie    Queen   sometimes    re- 
pressed improper  wishes' — ^Truly  to 
the  unclean  all  thin^  are  unclean  ;-^- 
but  we  will  leave  hiim  now,  noticiim^ 
but  one  more  of  his  comments,  in 
which  ho   outrivals  even  Cardinal 
Allen.    Alluding  to  the  last  of  Hat- 
ton's  letters,  'It  is  remarkable,'  Iio 
savs,  with  Uttle-minded  si^jnificanco, 
'tiiat  tiiough  this  letter  is  full  of 
humihty  and  contrition,  and  though 
ho  admits  his  too  high  presumptions 
towards  her  Majes1y»  yet  he  prays 
her  to  remember  the  causes,  whicJi 
were,'  as  he  says,  '  as  unfit  for  him 
as  unworthy  of  her.'    He  supposes 
that  Hatton  is  reminding  the  Queen 
tliat  she  once  had  done  a  discredit- 
able tlung.    It  is  very  like  the  •  na- 
tural issue.'    In  one  of  the  most  or- 
dinarv  of  the  Elizabethan  antitheses, 
lie  tells  us  that  her  kindness  to  him 
had  been  as  much  above  his  merit 
as  she  had  stooped  below  her  dignity 
in  shoeing  it. 

And  now  need  wo  say  any  mareP 
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Let  ufl  lay  the  two  inte'rpretations 
side  by  side,  and  choose  feirly  which- 
ever offers  the  fewest  difficulties. 
Shall  we  suppose  Queen  Elizabeth 
to  have  been  an  infamous  woman, 
who,  with  a  circle  continually  round 
her  of  those  who  alternately  shared 
her  favour,  turned  as  she  pleased 
from  courtier  to  courtier,  changing 
them  as  her  appetite  tired,  as  she 
might  change  the  dishes  at  her  table ; 
tliat,  in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  be 
conceived,  all  this  went  on  without 
disguise  or  conceabnent,  winked  at 
by  the  statesmen,  passed  by  with 
indifference  by  the  clergy— a  thing 
so  notorious  as  never  to  be  even 
mentioned  in  the  enormous  mass  of 
correspondence,  private  and  public, 
wliich  remains  to  us;  or,  if  the 
rumour  of  such  a  thing  is  mentioned, 
mentioned  with  a  hypocritical  affec- 
tation of  horror,  wmch  is  still  more 
detestable?  Sliall  we  take  this?  It 
is  what  Cardinal  Allen  tells  us  was 
tJie  real  truth ;  and  if  we  take  it  at 
all  we  must  take  the  picture  com- 
plete, for  there  is  no  feature  of  it 
which  can  be  softened.  Shall  we 
take  this?  or  shall  wo  take  the 
other,  in  which  there  is  no  shame 
at  all — no  shame,  but  rather  beauty? 
Surely  if  we  hesitate  at  all  it  will  oe 
because  it  is  so  hard,  when  we 
fancied  that  we  had  detected  a  dis- 
grace, to  find  that  it  is  but  a  new 
virtue.  We  can  bear  to  retire  upon 
a  smaller  fault,  where  before  we  nad 
supposed  a  great  one.  But  it  is 
humiliating  to  our  discernment  to 
acknowledge  so  vast  an  error. 

Well,  then,  we  must  make  the  fall 
a  soft  one.  It  is  cruel  to  be  obliged 
to  think  so  very  well  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  we  must  contrive  to 
leave  some  loophole  for  a  depreciat- 
ing word.  There  is  Baeon's  alterna- 
tive ;  we  may  consider  such  love  toy- 


ing beneath  the  dignity  of  seriouB 
times  and  persons.  We  may  com- 
fort ourselves,  too,  with  recollecting 
that  we  have  discovered  genuine 
traces  of  weakness,  vanity,  and  per- 
haps littleness.  All  this  is  some- 
thing, and  may  serve  in  a  measure 
to  reconcile  us.  Prom  our  foreign 
ambassadors,  too,  we  will  not  pait 
without  a  word  of  palliation,  it  is 
true  that  tliey  were  all  engaged  in 
conspiracies  to  assassinate  the  Queen 
and  revolutionize  the  kingdom ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  Elizabeth 
was  excommunicated,  and  therefore 
the  first  was  permitted,  and  the 
second  had  the  promise  of  a  blessing. 
And  we  must  say  seriously  for  tliem 
that  they  were  strange  to  English 
manners,  and  may  perhaps  nave 
been  only  mistaken,  when  at  first 
we  thougiit  them  wicked.  Sir  Phihp 
Sidney  describes  the  court  *  as  the 
marriage^lace  of  love  and  virtue,' 
and  the  Queen  as  *  a  Diana  apparel- 
led in  the  garments  of  Venus.*  It 
is  quite  possible  that  they  mistook 
the  costume  for  the  realily,  and  in- 
terpreted what  they  saw  by  their 
experience  of  Paris  and  Madrid, 

So,  therefore,  let  us  leave  them : 
with  the  stories  which  remain,  stories 
in  which  the  naines  appear  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  Simier,  Balei^h* 
Essex,  Oxford— -we  have  no  intention 
of  proceeding.  We  have  seen  what 
the  evidence  has  been  for  those  which 
we  have  examined — ^for  the  rest 
there  is  really  none.  Their  feeble 
title  to  be  beheved  is  presumptive 
probabihty  from  the  truth  of  the 
first ;  ana  when  these  fare  so  badly 
at  the  trial,  why  should  we  teinpt  the 
patience  or  disgust  the  good  feeling 
of  our  readers  with  any  more  of  it  r 
Bather  let  us  drive  it  all  out  of  our 
memory  and  forget  tliat  it  hns  ever 
been. 
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WE  flighted  tlie  low  line  of  coaat 
about  Sydney  Heads,  at  ten 
A.M.,  took  a  pilot  at  tliree,  and  came 
to  an  anchor  in  Sydney  Cove  at  six. 
We  were  agreeably  surprised  by  the 
beauty  of  the  harbour,  of  wnich, 
tliougli  we  had  heard  a  good  deal, 
we  Imd  not  lieard  enough.    It  is  a 
winding  inlet,  about  seven  miles  long 
from  the  Heads  to  the  Cove,  and 
varying  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles 
broad.    It  is  diversified  by  islands 
and    headlands     innumerable,    all 
covered  with  wood,  though  now  im- 
fortunately  the  wood  is  low  scrub 
only,  the  tall  forest  trees  having  been 
almost  all  cut  down.     The  shores 
rise  into  low  hills,  without  any  great 
boldness  or  beauty  of  outline,  but 
still  very  pretty  and  picturesque, 
from  being  covered  with  villas  and 
gardens,  peeping  in  every  direction 
through  the  'bush.'    The  life  and 
animation  which  is  almost  essential 
to  beauty  of  landscape,  are  supplied 
by    the    numerous    shipping   with 
Tv-Jiich  every  part  of  the  harbour 
is  studded.    The  town  of  Sydney 
does  not  appear  to  great  advantage 
from  the  sea,  the  only  remarkable 
building    being     the    Government 
House,  a  rather  fine  baronial-looking 
edifice,  though  of  a  style  (the  Tudor 
Gotliic,  not  very  well  carried  out) 
wliich    is     not     suited    either    to 
the  ape  or  to  the  country.     It  is 
beautifully  situated  in  a  large,  well- 
wooded  park,  called  the  *  Domain  ;* 
the  rooms  are  capital.    The  harbour 
is,  I   should   thmk,  unrivalled  for 
commerce.    Its  peculiar  excellence 
consists  in  the  numberless  coves  and 
bays,  the  uniform  depth  of  water, 
wliich  enables  the  largest  merchant 
ships  to  he  alongside  the  shore,  tlie 
goodness  of  the  anchorage,  and  the 
absence  of  all  hidden  dangers,  ex- 
cept one  reef,  where  a  light-ship  is 
moored.    The  number  and  move- 
ment of  the  shipping  are  wonderful; 
the  day  before  we  came  in,  eleven 
ships,  with  700  people  on  board, 
arrived  from  Melbourne  alone ;  and 
the  departures  are  of  course  propor- 
tionate.   Wo  landed  as  soon  as  the 
vessel  came  to  an  anchor,  bent  on 
buying  peaches,  and  taking  a  walk 
in  tlie  *  Domain,'  all  but  a  small  part 
of  which  is  open  aa  a  place  of  pubHo 


recreation.  As  it  was  Sunday  even* 
ing,  too,  we  went  to  service  in  tho 
first  church  we  came  to,  a  most 
queer  looking  building,  which  we 
were  told  was  the  first  permanent 
AngHcan  church  erected  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  and  which  was 
comically  enough,  as  we  were  told, 
called  St.  PhilBp's,  because  Grover- 
nor  Phillip  was  m  office  at  the  time. 
We  observed  nothing  very  remark- 
able in  our  walk,  except  that  there 
were  two  tame  emus  at  the  g&te  of 
the  '  Domain,'  which  the  8ol£er8  at 
the  guard-house  were  feeding  with 
bread,  and  that  all  the  people,  espe- 
cially the  women,  whom  wo  met, 
seemed  to  be  very  smartly  dressed. 
During  the  night  we  had  our  first 
taste  of  the  Svdney  mosquitoes,, 
which  we  founa  to  constitute  a 
plague  to  new  comers  hardly  to  be 
described. 

Next  morning  we  landed  again 
after  breakfast,  and  went  to  the 
Botanical  Gardens,  with  which  we 
were  deUghted;  they  are  justly  the 
pride  of  Sydney.  Almost  every 
coimtry  and  cUmate  in  the  world  has 
its  vegetable  representative  there. 
There  is  the  oak,  the  lime,  and  the 
pine,  beside  the  banana,  the  mango, 
and  the  bamboo,  all  fiourishing  in 
nearly  equal  luxuriance.  I  never 
regretted  so  much  before  not  being 
a  Dotanist,  and  I  thought  how  ■ 
would  give  the  best  year  of  his  life 
for  an  evening's  watk  here.  How- 
ever, even  an  ignoramus  like  myself 
could  admire  and  enjoy  the  pictur- 
esque situation  of  the  gardens,  on 
the  shores  of  one  of  the  lovely  inlets 
of  the  liarbour,  tho  taste  with  which 
they  are  laid  out,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  plants^ 
trees,  and  flowers.  I  left  —  on 
some  benches  close  to  the  water, 
while  I  started  to  look  for  lodgings. 
It  would  be  endless  to  recount  uie 
adventures  and  disappointments  of 
that  search,  which  lasted  two  whole 
days;  I  visited,  I  should  think,  fifty 
houses,  including  tho  chief  hotels, 
and  was  rejected  everywhere.  At 
one  place  where  I  thought  I  should 
be  successful,  the  negotiation  was 
peremptorily  closed  when  the  land- 
lady neard  I  had  children;  at 
another,  the  landlord^  a  crow  liitte 
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man,  who  asked  mo  six  guineas  a 
week  Tor  two  sniull  HxjmH  and  tho 
use  (along  with  the  other  lodgers) 
of  a  parlour,  finally  repulsed  me  by 
tmnouninng  that  his  flerranta  could 
not  cook  ior  us,  altJioush  we  might 
hare  tho  use  of  his  kitdien  to  cook 
in  for  outselvcH.  At  most  places, 
however,  the  answer  was  prompt  and 
deciaive — '  We  have  no  room,  til!  I 
really  l)eg«a  to  think  I  should  have 
to  beg  or  borrow  a  coupio  of  teiit«, 
and  get  leave  to  pitch  them  in  the 
'  Domain.'  In  the  end,  however,  I 
&red  better  than  I  could  possibly 
havo  expectedj  for,  having  gone  into 
a  ahop  to  buy  a  hat,  and  mentioning 
bv  chanc*  my  forlorn  situation  li) 
the  hatter,  he  aaid  perha])e  he  could 
manage  to  accommodate  us ;  bo  I 
took  liim  at  his  word,  and  carried 
liim  off  to  got  his  wife's  conseut,  and 
<Me  the  house.  To  make  a  long 
story  short,  we  got  a  good  large 
■itting-room  and  two  bedrooms  for 
Ibe  commiratively  small  sum  of  4i.  a 
week.  This  was  on  the  third  day  of 
our  travels  in  search  of  a  lodging, 
and  during  the  whole  time  I  had 
done  har^y  anyt]iing  but  search. 
ly  belief  at  the  time  was,  that  I 
■ '  got  precisely  the  last  decent 
..ings  which  were  to  be  had  in 
'dney,  and  that  the  next  comers 
■"'  aleep  in  the  streets.  As  soon 
got  into  them  I  proceeded  to 
■  the  letters  of  introdoction  I 
'Was  armed  with,  and  we  aoon  found 
wiraeives  embarked  in  a  'vortex  of 
dissipation,'  receiving  and  returning 
'a.  dining  out,  and  driving.  I 
made,  too,  an  honorary  member 
of  tlie  Australian  Club,  a  very  com- 
fortable and  gentlemanlike  establish- 
ment, with  some  seventy  or  eighty 
members.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  kindness  and  cordiality  with 
which    wo    were    received    everj- 

Our  first  drive  was  to  the  '  South 
Head,'  where  the  lighthouse  stands, 
about  nine  miles  from  Sydney,  along 
the  shore  of  tbo  harbour.  It  is  a 
benutifiil  drive,  on  a  pretty  good 
road,  np  and  down  hills,  and  pre- 
senteng  various  most  lovely  views  of 
the  sea,  tlie  sliipping,  the  town,  and 
the  wooded  hflla  skirting  the  har- 
bour. Tho  road  is  lined  with  the 
grounds  of  villas,  which  arc  gene- 
rally built  close  to  the  water  i  evoir 
now  and  then  you  pass  through  a  bit 
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of  the  original  forest,  which  is  as  un- 
like as  possible  Imth  to  that  of  New 
Zealajidand  that  of  Europe.  Iths^ 
neither  the  dense  fobagc,  luxuiiont 
creepers,  and  impenetrable  under- 
wood of  the  former,  nor  tho  greeh 
glades,  alternating  wilh  cover,  of  the 
latter.  The  Australian  woods,  com- 
posed  cliiefly  of  different  species  of 
the  eucalyptus,  or  gum-tree,  are 
sparse,  scanty,  and  altogether  desti- 
tute of  shrubs  and  parasites.  Tiic 
Sura-tree's  leaves  are  hung  perpcn- 
icnlarly,  not  horizontally,  to  as 
to  present  the  sharj)  edge  to  the 
sun,  and  tlte  consequence  is,  that 
the  shadow  cvea  of  the  thickest  of 
the  trees  is  hardly  perceptible.  They 
stand,  too,  so  far  apart,  tnat  it  is  easy 
to  ride,  and  even  to  drive,  amongst 
them  in  every  dire-ction.  Another 
peculiarity  is,  that  eve^  summer 
they  cast  their  bark,  which  falls  off 
in  strips,  leaving  the  wood  bare  and 
white,  till  the  young  bark  forms  and 
covers  it  again.  I  imderstand  lliut 
on  the  alluvial  flols,  trees  arrive  at 
n  great  size;  but  they  never  equal 
those  of  New  Zealand  or  "Van  Die- 
men's  Land;  indeed,  if  the  stories  I 
have  heard,  from  apparently  good 
authority,  be  true,  no  couutry  in  tho 
worid  can  in  this  respect  be  eom- 

Sired  to  Tasmania.  One  tree  was 
fscrtbed,  in  a  ^per  read  before  a 
Uterary  society  in  Hol>art  Tohti,  as 
forty-two  feet  in  diameter  three  feet 
from  the  groimd!  and  one  hundred 
and  eighty  feet  to  tho  lowest  branch. 
No  wood  anywhere,  I  believe, 
equals  in  hardness  some  of  tlie  Aus- 
tralian timber,  especially  what  is 
called  the  '  iron  bark,'  upon  which, 
when  seasoned,  the  sharpest  aie 
makes  no  more  impression  than  on 
marble.  Some  of  it  has  lately  been 
exported  to  England,  with  the  idea 
that  it  may  be  used  iji  ship-building. 
It  is  too  heavy  for  tho  beams,  ribs, 
or  planks,  but  it  would  probably  bo 
suitable  for  keels,  the  main  pieces  of 
rudders,  Ac.,  where  ^reet.  strength 
and  hardness  are  required.  The  best 
native  wood  used  at  Sydney  is  what 
they  call  '  cedar.'  It  is  very  hand- 
some, resembling  mahogany.  The 
only  pine  I  saw  (except  a  few  Nor- 
folk Island  pines)  was  the  '  Morelou 
Bay.'  the  wood  of  which  is  brittle, 
so  that  New  Zealand  timber,  t 
softer,  less  liable  to  shrink, 
easier  to  work  thau  tho  giuus, 
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^cab  i*equc8l  tlirouclioui  Australia. 
I  will  jiist  mention  Lore  an  extraor- 
(linaiy  instance  of  rapid  vegetation 
which  came  under  my  own  know- 
lodge  when  I  was  last  at  Welling- 
ton, in  New  Zealand.  I  saw  in  the 
garden  of  a  fiiend,  in  whose  house 
I  was  living,  a  Van  Diemen*s  Land 
gum-tree,  which  he  assured  me  was 
exactly  six  years  old,  and  which,  on 
being  measured,  was  foimd  to  bo 
rather  more  than  sixty  feet  high.  It 
was  sufficiently  large  m  the  tnmk  to 
have  made  four  posts  in  an  ordinaiy 
rail-fence,  and  what  made  it  more 
remarkable  was,  that  the  wood  was 
of  a  very  hard  kind.  Wo  were 
much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  tlio 
vegetation  in  the  little  gardens  with 
which  a  large  proportion  of  the 
houses  in  Sydney  arc  furnished. 
Among  the  trees,  the  most  remark- 
able arc  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  (ta- 
pering upwards  like  a  sugar-loaf, 
with  wonderful  regularity  of  outline, 
and  feathered  with  fan-like  foliage  to 
the  ground)  and  the  weeping  wiflow, 
the  idea  of  which  we  are  accustomed 
at  homo  to  connect  exclusively  with 
the  neighbourhood  of  water,  but 
which  floiuishes  all  over  the  arid, 
rocky,  and  sandy  hills  in  and  round 
Sydney  with  a  luxiunam^e  and  vigour 
wliich  I  never  saw  elsewhere.  Of 
the  shrubs,  I  admired  most  the 
bananas,  pomegranates,  acacias, 
vines,  and,  above  all,  oleanders, 
which  were  in  full  flower  when  we 
were  in  Sydney,  and,  with  their 
bright  pink  blossoms,  made  the  most 
dusty  streets  look  gay. 

There  are  not  many  pretty  drives 
about  Sydney-,  the  neighbourhood 
consisting  chielly  of  low,  sandy,  bar- 
ren liills,  which  reqiiire  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  cultivation  to  make  them 
productive.  For  miles  along  tho 
western  and  southern  roads  you  sec 
nothing  but  paddocks,  fencjed  in  and 
laid  out  in  ibreign  grasses  for  tho 
use  of  the  stock  sent  down  to  the 
Sydney  markets.  But  except  mar- 
ket gardens,  for  which  the  sandy 
soil  seems  not  ill  adapted  where 
water  is  to  be  had,  there  is  no  culti- 
vation near  Sydney. 

It  was  rather  lucky  that  there  was 
not  much  to  tempt  us  to  drive  into 
the  couiitr}^  for  we  found  the  hire  of 
the  hackney  coaches  (cabs  they  call 
them)  ruinously  expensive.  Tlie 
lirst  day  wo  were  to  dine  at  Govern- 


ment House,  I  sent  my  servant  to 
call  one  off  the  stand,  and  when  he 
brought  it  he  told  mc  the  man  asked 
16«.  for  taking  us  there  (not  back),  a 
distance  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
On  my  informing  liim  I  should  not 
pay  so  much,  he  very  coolly  drove 
away,  leaving  us,  at  tho  last  moment, 
to  walk.  The  fact  is,  these  cabmen 
dislike  having  anything  to  do  -viith 

gentlemen  and  ladies;  they  prefer 
iggers,  who  will  ^ve  one  of  ttiem  a 
hi.  note  and  teU  Imn  to  drive  till  it 
is  worked  out. 

I  think  the  thing  that  stmok  mo 
most  on  ^oing  into  society  was  tho 
depreciating,  complaining  tone  in 
which  people  in  general  talked  of 
the  colony.  Every  one  seemed 
longing  to  leave  it;  and  most  of 
those  whom  I  met  expected  to  do 
so,  after  a  longer  or  snorter  ordeid 
of  money-making  martyrdom.  Tliis 
tone  impressed  me  particularly  by 
its  contrast  with  that  which  prevails 
in  New  Zealand,  where  you  meet 
with  comparativelv  few  people  who 
don't  stand  up  iot  their  adopted 
country,  and  look  forward  cheer- 
fully to  living  and  dying  there.  Ko 
doubt  the  discontented  spirit  whieh 
is  so  apparent  among  the  Australian 
gentry  is  in  a  great  measure  attri- 
butable to  the  eiFect  of  the  gold- 
diggings,  which  liavc  grievously  in- 
terfered, if  not  with  their  pecuniary 
interests,  yet  with  their  comforts, 
luxuries,  and  still  more  with  their 
importance  and  relative  position.  It 
is  difficult,  by  quoting  statistical 
figures,  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  ex- 
tent and  consequences  of  the  social 
revolution  which  this  wonderful  dis- 
covery hns  brouglit  abont.  It  is 
not  merely,  or  chiefly,  that  wages 
have  risen  from  seventy-five  to  one 
himdred  i)cr  cent. ;  but  that*  in  fact-, 
speaking  generally,  the  masters  and 
serv^ants  have  changed  places;  tho 
former  are  dependent  on  the  latter, 
must  humour  them,  bear  with  them, 
get  them  to  do  as  much  as  th^  will, 
and  be  thankful  as  for  a  favour. 
Tlie  labouring  classes  liave  become, 
too,  not  only  independent,  but 
thoroughly  restless.  Few  servants 
will  stuy  in  one  place  more  tlian 
a  month  or  two,  not,  perhaps, 
l>ecauso  they  are  dissatisued,  or 
because  they  expect  a  better,  but 
for  the  sake  of  a  change.  They 
know  they  can  get  anoUier  place 
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directly.  No  one  thinks  now  of 
asking  or  giving  a  character.  You 
are  only  too  glad  to  get  a '  dis- 
tressed needlewoman/  or  an  '  Irish 
orphan/  or  even  an  *  old  lag'  from 
Tasmania.  Society,  so  far  as  it  is 
connected  with  entertainments,  is, 
in  consequence  of  all  this,  compara- 
tively speaking,  at  an  end  in  Sydney. 
People  have  not  servants  to  enter- 
tain with.  I  was  surprised  to  see 
so  few  smart  equipages  in  Sydney, 
having  heard  a  good  deal  of  the 
wealth  and  habits  of  display  of  the 
people.  But  I  was  told  the  reason 
of  this  was,  that  you  can  get  no  one 
to  drive  your  carriage,  or,  if  you  do, 
tha  chances  are  he  is  such  a  man 
as  you  would  not  like  to  trust  your 
horses  or  your  neck  to.  The  rate 
of  wages  for  the  upper  class  of  ser- 
vants did  not  seem  to  me  so  ex- 
orbitantly high  as  I  expected.  A 
son'ant  of  mine  got  a  place  as  in-door 
scnant,  at  45/.  a  year ;  and  I  think 
no  one  gives  more  than  50/.  A  good 
cook,  if  such  were  to  be  had,  could 
get  very  high  wages:  a  bad  one  gets 
iM.  a  year.  Women  servants  are 
hired  generally  by  the  week.  An 
ignorant  Irish  girl,  who  waited  in  our 
lodging,  got  10*.  a-week  and  her 
wasning,  and  grumbled  at  it,  though 
she  hadonly  6?.  a-year,  she  admitted, 
in  Dublin.  The  labourers  on  the 
streets  got  7s.  a-day.  Shepherds 
generally  from  35/.  to  40/.  a-year, 
though  I  know  particular  instances 
where  they  have  gone  for  less.  Me- 
chanics are  very  difficult  to  get.  I 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
carpenter  to  fit  up  our  cabins  in  the 
ship  we  were  going  home  in;  one 
man  put  up  a  couple  of  shelves  for 
me,  very  badly  (a  job  which  a  good 
carpenter  would  have  done  in  two 
hours),  and  charged  me  for  his  time 
and  nails  15*.  The  next  day  he 
could  not,  or  would  not,  come  at  all. 
The  effects  of  the  want  of  labour 
are  visible  everywhere.  Notwith- 
standing the  immense  demand  for 
house-room,  and  the  consequent 
high  rate  of  house-rent,  there  is 
hardly  any  building  going  on  at  Syd- 
ney or  in  the  neignDourhood.  The 
chief  exceptions  to  this  are  the  banks, 
which,  regardless  of  expense,  are 
building  magnificent  houses  and  of- 
fices for  theu*  business  of  the  stone 
of  the  country.  Sydney  is  built 
on  a  quarry  of  excellent  stone ;  and 


the  predominance  of  that  material 
in  the  houses  strikes  a  staranger  very 
much,  especially  one  who  comes,  as 
we  did,  from  a  country  where  no- 
tliing  but  wood  is  used.  The  only 
chance  people  have  of  getting  a  sta- 
tionary servant  or  labourer  is,  by 
meeting  with  one  of  steady  habits, 
who  has  tried  the  diggings.  Many 
such,  liaving  grati^d  their  curi- 
osity or  love  ibr  speculation,  and 
met  with  ill-luck,  return  to  their 
old  caUings,  and  stick  to  them. 
Various  attempts  have  been  made 
to  meet  the  demand  for  labour,  both 
by  promoting  European  immigra- 
tion,  and  by  importing  Chinese  and 
half-castes  from  India ;  these  last  are 
affectedly  called  'Eurasians'  (quasi 
Europe  Asians)  in  Australia.  Per- 
haps tetween  four  and  five  thousand 
of  these  foreigners  have  been  intro- 
duced into  New  South  Wales.  It 
is  rather  difficult  to  say  how  far  the 
result  may  be  considered  favourable, 
you  hear  so  many  conflicting  ac- 
counts, according  to  the  experience 
of  each  individual.  But  on  the  whole, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  do  well 
up  the  country  as  shepherds,  but 
not  well  in  or  near  the  towns,  where 
they  meet  with  many  of  their  coun- 
trymen, who  make  them  discon- 
tented, and  entice  them  to  break 
their  indentures.  The  plan  adopted 
in  importing  them,  I  was  informed, 
is  this — ^the  master  of  the  sliip  makes 
them  sign,  in  China  or  India,  an  in- 
denture, binding  them  to  work  at 
specified  wages,  generally  10*.  a 
month  and  their  food,  for  any  em- 
ployer whom  he  may  procure ;  the 
term  of  service  is  generally  five 
years.  When  he  arrives  at  Sydney 
or  Moreton  Bay,  he  sells  the  services 
of  these  labourers,  either  to  those 
who  have  bespoken  them  at  a  fixed 
price,  which  is  the  usual  way,  or  to 
any  one  who  will  take  tliem,  and  at 
the  best  price  he  can  get.  It  is  ge- 
nerally 14/.,  I  believe.  TlioughtTiis 
modined  slave-trade  is  economically 
advantageotis,  no  doubt,  and  con- 
stituted a  valuable  check  on  tlie 
white  labourers,  it  involves  unques- 
tionable evils  in  a  social  and  moral 
point  of  view,  which,  if  the  system 
should  require  any  great  extension, 
would  more  than  counterbalance  its 
advantages.  The  introduction  of  a 
large  population,  exclusively  male, 
alien  in  bloody  religion,  and  language. 
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atid  incapable  of  amalgamating  with 
the  English,  would  sow  the  seeds  of 
all  manner  of  troubles  in  the  future. 
In  California,  which  is  only  three 
weeks'  sail  from  China,  ana  where 
30,000  or  40,000  Chinese  are  already 
cstabHshed,  the  Americans  are  get- 
ting veiy  naturally  a  good  deal 
alarmed  about  the  maUer.  Tlie 
Legislative  Coimcil  of  New  South 
Wales,  who  are  all  *  masters,*  have 
passed  a  very  stringent  '  Masters 
and  Servants  Act ;'  some  of  its  pro- 
visions quite  recall  the  old  laws  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth, which  attempted,  by  regulat- 
ing wages,  by  punishing  vagrancy, 
and  by  other  similar  means,  to 
keep  down  the  rising  independ- 
ence of  the  labourer.  One  clause, 
for  example  (I  was  told,  but 
I  did  not  see  the  act),  forbids  under 
penalties  hiring  a  servant  without 
his  producing  his  discharge  from  his 
last  place.  £  the  late  act  regulating 
the  diggings  and  the  miners,  an 
analogous  provision  empowers  the 
Commissioners  to  refuse  a  licence  to 
any  man  whom  they  suspect  to  be  a 
runaway  servant  imtil  he  prove  the 
contrary.  These  provisions  are  of 
course  practically  evaded,  so  as  to 
be  a  dead  letter.  Again,  in  an  act 
which  has  just  been  passed  with  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  recovery  of 
passage-money  advanced  to  immi- 
g^rants  by  the  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners out  of  the  pubhc  funds,  there 
is  a  provision  for  getting  the  passage- 
money  paid  by  employers,  to  whom 
the  immigrants  arc,  under  certain 
circimistances,  to  be  hired  out  against 
their  will.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  Council's  legislation,  in  short, 
shows  the  remarkable  extent  to 
which  the  aristocratic  or  employers* 
interest  predominates  in  tnat  as- 
sembly. Eemale  servants  are  more 
difficult  to  be  procured  than  male, 
they  get  married  so  quickly.  Many 
stories  are  told  of  gu-ls  standing  at 
their  masters'  doors  being  accosted 
by  strange  men,  who  have  told  tliem 
they  were  diners  come  down  to  look 
for  wives,  anorequested these  young 
ladies  to  acconmiodate  them.  I  hap- 
pened to  hear  of  one  such  case  par- 
ticularly, which  I  knew  to  be  authen- 
tic, where  the  offer  was  made  and 
accepted  precisely  in  that  way,  and 
the  wedding  celebrated  with  tho 
splendour  usual  on  auch  occaaiooBj 


ten  days  afterwards.    The  girl  was 
an  '  Irish  orphan,*  and  her  lover 
could  not   find   dresses  expensive 
enough  for  her  in  Bathurst,  where 
the  match  was  made.  The  Bhopman 
had  (hterally )  to  fut  on  some  twenty 
per  cent,  to  the  price  before  he  would 
take  the  articles.  However,  Sydney 
is  considered  well  off  as  re^uxfs 
labour  when  compared  with  Mel- 
bourne.   Anecdotes  without  end  are 
current  about  the  anomalous  state 
of  things  there.    A  friend  of  ours, 
who  liad  just  returned  from  Mel- 
bourne, told  us  that  when  he  wbs 
leaving  the  hotel,  he  asked  a  Mel- 
bourne gentleman  what  he  ought  to 
give  the  servants.    *  Why,  I  hardly 
know,*  was  the  reply ;  *  I  should 
think    their   notions    were    rather 
grand,  for  I  know  the  boots  esti- 
mates his  income  at  1600^.  a  year.* 
Another  gentleman,  who  had  been 
in  the  colony  before,  returned  from 
England  lately.    At  the  hotel  he 
asked  in  the  middle  of  the  day  to 
have  his  boots  cleaned.    The  man 
stared.      *Why,   you've   had    *em 
cleaned  once  to-day  already,  and  we 
think  here  that's  enough.  However, 
you  was  a  good  sort  of  a  chum  when 
you  was  here  before,  so  1*11  give 
them  a  dusting  over  for  you  this 
time.'    With  tul  this  independence 
and  scarceness  of  manual  labourers, 
there  is,  both  at  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, a  large  class  so  redimdant 
as  to  be  actumly  distressed.  I  mean 
the  class  of  immigrants  who,  with 
the  education  and  habits,  either  of 
gentlemen  or  of  middle  society,  such 
as  clerks  and  tradesmen,  have  no 
capital.    They  cannot  dig,  and  they 
are  ashamed  to  hire  themselves  as 
shepherds,  waiters,  <&c.,  until  in  a 
state  of  positive  destitution.    One 
of  the  banks  having  advertised  the 
other  day  for  a  clerk,  is  said  to  have 
received  ninety  applications  the  next 
day.      The    same   friend  whom   I 
quoted  before  told  mo  he  saw  at 
Melbourne  three  young  gentlemen, 
all  of  them  {1  think)  hamsters  and 
graduates  or  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
who  were  earning  their  bread  py 
getting  water  up  from  the  Yam  in 
a  hand-cart,  and  retailing  it  among 
the   huts   and    tents   mdch   have 
sprung  up  in  the  suburbs.    Many 
barristers,  physicians,  and  edoeated 
men  of  various  calling  are  working 
on  the  roads  of  Yictona,  where  they 
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^f      i;ct  lOi.  a  itay.     Othera  hare  becu 

■      fonned  iuU>  a  select  police  corps. 

H       I'ttUt'd  the  '  gentlemen  i-ailots.'  «Lo 

H      ore  said  lo  ciMt  the  GoTemmoDt  in 

^      pay,  eqaipmeutg,  horeee,  ii,o.,  5O01. 

^B      a.  year  each.     The  Melbourne  Go- 

^B     vemment,  liowerer,  can  well  sfibrd 

H      even   such   extravRgant  BBlarics  aa 

H^     ^his;  it  hardly  knows  what  to  do 

with   its    revenue.     It  has    voted 

317.000i.   for  the   poUce;    29,000(. 

towards   the    winimencement   of   a 

uiiireraity;     60,000/.    for    eehools; 

36,000/.  for  paynent  of  clergy,  and 

innnenae  Balaries  to  all  its  omcers. 

Still  it  h»a  A  huge  balance  at  the 

bank.     Tlio  revenue  for  the  last 

aiiarter  of  1852  waa  600,000/.,  and 
lat  of  the  firat  quarter  of  the  cur- 
rent year  upwards  of  800,000/. ;  and 
this  with  a  population  still  under 
200,000,  and  a  taxation  so  light  aa 
to  be  almost  nominal.  Tlu;ir  pro- 
duction of  gold  and  wool  only,  that 
is.  of  exportable  commodities,  was 
estimated,  last  year,  at  16,000,iX)0;„ 
or  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100/.  a 
year  for  eveir  man,  woman,  and 
otilld  then  in  t&e  colony. 

I  find  I  have  wandered  a  good  way 
from  m^  subieet,  which  was  the  in- 
convenience telt  by  the  upper  classes 
at  Sydney  from  the  scarcity  of  labour. 
Another  thing  which  annoys  them 
is  the  abundance  of  money.  Tliis 
requires  explanation.  Most  of  the 
'  upi>er  claasea'  have  had  a  large 
share  in  the  general  prosuerity. 
The  banks  have  realized  untold  pro- 
fit. Ail  the  merchants  have  done 
well ;  some  have  made  large  for- 
tunes in  the  last  tn-o  year.').  Even 
the  elockowners,  thouah  of  course 
they  have  had  the  hardest  battle  to 
fight,  are  probably  better  ofi'  than 
ever,  the  mcrease  in  the  price  of 
wool  and  of  meat  having  more  than 
compensated  for  the  increased  cost 
of  production.  The  only  people  who 
have  suffered  are  those  who  live  on 
fixed   incomes,   and  perhaps    soma 

Iprofessto:ial  people,  especially  cler- 
(mnen,  StUl,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  present  effect  of  the  abun- 
dance of  money  on  those  who  were 
well  offbeforo  18  not  pleasant.  They 
are  no  longer  the  rich  ^ac  exeell^ni;^ ; 
tliey  ore  jostled  at  every  turn,  often 
outoid  and  outshone  by  those  who 
had  been  their  inferiors,  jierhaps 
their  servants.  The  wife  of  one  of 
the  highest  fuuctionaiies  of  the  Go- 
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vemment  was  in  a  shop  looking  for 
a  dress.  One  was  shown  to  lier. 
but  on  being  told  tlie  price,  she  said 
it  was  too  dear.  A  common  labourer 
who  was  standing  by  told  the  sliop- 
man  to  '  let  her  have  it ;  he  would 
pay  for  it,'  A  captain  of  a  vessel 
looking  among  the  sailors'  haimts  for 
men,  addressed  one,  evidently  a  com- 
mon seaman,  and  saked  him  if  ho 
would  ship.  '  What  is  the  size  of 
your  vessel?'  said  the  man,  con- 
sideringly. '  There  she  lies,'  said 
the  eaptwn ;  '  she's  a  barque  of  400 
tons.'  '  Just  the  vessel  I  want,' 
sftid  the  otlier,  pulling  out  an  im- 
mense roll  of  notes,  '  if  you'll  sell 
hor.  III  buy  her,  and  ship  goK.' 
Now.  all  this  sort  of  thing  is  very 
galling  to  one's  ariatoiTatical  pride, 

Suite  mdepcndently  of  the  positive 
iseomfort.  The  gentleman,  though 
he  may  be  positively  richer,  is  reh^ 
tively  [loorer.  He  can  afford  per- 
haps to  pay  fifty  per  cent,  for  what 
he  buys,  and  does  not  mind  itj  bat 
ho  finds  it  very  difficult  to  console 
himself  for  being  thrown  into  the 
shade  as  regards  outlay  and  display 
by  men  whom  he  would  not  in  ola 
tmies  hare  allowed  to  wait  at  Lis  table. 
In  many  ways  the  increased  abun- 
dance of  money  interferes  with  the 
existing  arrangements  of  society, 
which  have  not  yet  become  adapted 
to  it.  For  instuice.  the  whole  scale 
of  fines  or  pecuniary  penalties  im- 
posed by  law  ought  to  be  altered — 
I.  f.,  raised.  Men  core  nothing  now 
for  paying  what  was  a  serious  sum 
formerly.  The  judges  complain 
that  there  ia  a  miserable  attentWco 
of  jurors.  It  is  far  cheaper  for  a 
man  of  business  to  pay  the  fine  than 
to  lose  his  time ;  and  so  with  every- 
thing else  of  this  kind.  The  clergy, 
again,  complain  very  much,  and 
justly,  of  the  effect  upon  their  posi- 
tion. To  some  extent  their  emolu- 
ments are  derived  from  the  State, 
which  devotes  a  certain  sum  to 
church  purposes,  divided,  Bccordisf; 
to  [lopulation,  among  foor  denomi- 
naUons  —  the  Anguoons,  Boman- 
cuthohcs,  Presbyterians,  and  Wes- 
leyaos.  Of  the  whole  snro,  the 
Church  of  England  gels  about  half, 
and  this  is  appropriated  to  Ilie  pay- 
ment of  holders  of  certain  cui 
till'  certificate  of  the  bishop, 
not  been  increased,  t 
spooding  fund  at  Victoria  1 
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i»roportion  to  tlic  increase  of  popu- 
iitlon,  so  that  it  is  now  very  inaue- 
(liiate  to  tho  wants  of  the  colony, 
and  requires  to  bo  *  supplemented* 
Iry  voluntary  suhseriptions.  Be- 
sides, as  I  have  said,  tlic  same  money 
now  {roes  much  less  far  tlian  it  used 
to  do ;  wliile,  on  tho  other  hand,  I 
am  told,  as  a  general  rule,  tlio  vast 
increase  of  the  general  wealth  lias 
not  produced  any  increase  worth 
talking  of  in  subiseriptions  to  reli- 
gious piiri)oses ;  so  that,  on  tho 
wliole,  with  very  much  more  to  do, 
the  clergy,  speaKing  generally,  liavo 
really  a  smaller  income — ^that  is,  an 
income  giving  them  less  command 
over  money's  worth,  than  before. 
Onicial  salaries,  again,  have  not  been 
yet,  except  in  a  few  instances,  raised 
so  as  to  meet  the  increased  exx)en- 
siveness  of  living.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  from  one  or  all  of  the 
foregoing  causes,  *  good  society*  in 
New  South  Wales  is  decidedly  dis- 
contented with  its  position,  and  is 
seriously  thinking,  (or,  at  an;^  rate, 
loudly  talking)  of  abandoning  it,  and 
going  away.  If  things  continue  long 
as  they  now  are,  I  must  say  I  shafl 
not  be  at  all  surprised  at  the  best 
people  going.  I  can  conceive  no 
social  state  more  disagreeable  to  live 
in  tlum  a  community  in  which  the 
labouring  class  is  composed  of  gam- 
blers (all  gold  diggers  become 
gamblers  in  ha))it  8  and  character),  and 
the  aristocracy,  that  is,  the  richest 
and  most  powerful  peoi)le,  are  the 
successful  gamblers.  At  the  same 
time,  though  tho  emigration  of  the 
more  educated  and  civilized  mK)plo 
from  New  South  Wales  would  he  a 
natural  consequence  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  it  is  not  the  less  a 
very  deplorable  consequence,  and 
must  aggravate  all  tlie  eWls  of  that 
state  of  things  immensely.  Perhaps 
this  prospect  of  a  perpetual  straining 
oiF  of  the  best  portion  of  society  is 
the  worst  element  in  the  probable 
future  of  Australia. 

Politics  in  New  South  Wales  are 
in  rather  a  curious  and  anomalous 
state.  With  many  liberal  profes- 
sions, and  a  very  n*al  wish  to  alter 
radically  in  many  resj)ects  the  pre- 
sent regimen,  the  Legisktive  Coimcil 
are  evidently  to  a  great  extent  also 
under  a  distinct  and  partly  incon- 
sistent influence,  which  prevents 
them  from  Tcnturing  to  press  their 


principles  to  legitimate  eonclusioDB. 
For  example,  in  tho  Constitutional 
Bill  which  was  prepared  last  year 
by  their  committee,  and  which  has 
probably  jiassed,  witli  more  or  less 
modification,  during  the  current 
session,  there  is,  on  the  one  hand,  a 
distinct  assertion  of  the  principle  of 
local  Belf-go\'emment,  in  the  etanBes 
which  distinguish  between  loeal  and 
imperial  legislation,  and  prohibit  any 
interference  on  tlie  part  of  Downing- 
street  with  the  former,  in  thatwhieh 
vests  local  patronage  exclusively  in 
the  Grovemor  and  Executive  Coun- 
cil, and  in  that  which  transfers  the 
management  of  tho  waste  lands  to 
the  Colonial  Legislature.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  the  same  bill,  I  find 
a  provision  for  constituting  a  No- 
mmee  Upper  house,  and  anoUicr 
for  granting  to  the  Crown  in  perpe- 
tuity a  ci\iriist  which  will  make  it, 
to  a  very  serious  extent,  independent 
of  the  colonists;  wliile  no  attempt 
is  made  to  fetter  the  governor — 
i.  e,,  the  responsible  servant  of  the 
Colonial  Minister — ^in  his  jwwers  of 
unlimited  control  over  the  lemsla- 
tion  and  government  of  the  e<3ony. 
In  the  political  society  of  Sydney  tho 
same  contradictory  tendencies  are 
still  more  apparent-— that  is,  a  strong 
jealousy  of  British  interference, 
checked  by  a  fear  of  what  may  pos- 
sibly liappon  if  it  bo  withdrawn,  and 
a  Tiish  to  guard  against  democratic 
excesses,  even  at  Uie  expense  of  some 
portion  of  the  desired  local  inde- 
])endence.  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  chief  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  pecoiliar  position  of  the  pre- 
sent governing,  or  rather  legislatuig, 
class.  These  are,  to  a  preponderat- 
ing extent,  men  of  considerable  for- 
tunes, derived  from  stock-feeding. 
The  pre]x>nderanco  of  the  '  squat- 
ting' interest  (which  corresponds 
with  wliat  is  called  tho  '  landed  in- 
terest' at  home,  in  opposition  to  tho 
commercial  and  labouring  interests) 
is  not  accidental ;  it  depends  chiefly 
on  two  things :  first,  tlic  arrangement 
of  the  electoral  districts,  by  which 
the  squatting  districts  have  a  great 
deal  more  tluin  what  would  be  their 
proportionate  shareof  thercpresenta- 
tion,  if  the  proportion  were  calculated 
according  to  wealUi  or  population ; 
and,  secondly,  the  non-paj-mentof  tho 
members  of  the  Legislativo  Couneil, 
which  of  coarse  nmders  it  imposiiblo 
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for  any  man  io  sit  in  it  who  lias  not 
an  incfcpendent  income,  and  leisure ; 
so  that  tlie  representation  is  tlirown 
very  much  into  the  hands  of  the 
stock-owners,  who  are  almost  the 
only  people  possessing  these  qualifi- 
cations. But  the  squatter's  position, 
though  temporarily  powerful,  is  felt 
Uy  be  pre-eminently  insecure.  Al- 
though the  occupiers  of  vast  tracts 
of  land,  wliich  they  kee])  out  of  the 
market  by  their  pri>Tleges,  they 
have  no  leases,  only  the  promises  of 
leases ;  and  these  promises,  I  am 
told,  are  so  vaguely  worded,  that  a 
Government  anxious  to  evade  or 
revoke  them,  would  find  no  great 
diificuliy  in  doing  so.  Again,  their 
politifal  position  is  insecure ;  the 
general  tendency  of  events,  espe- 
(tially  since  the  discoverj*^  of  gold, 
has  been  to  elevate  the  commercial, 
mining,  and  other  labouring  closaes 
far  more  than  the  stjuatters.  The 
latter  are  assuming  gradually  the 
attitude  of  an  unpopular  aristocracy 
maintaining  a  prescriptive  and  legal 
ascendancy  against  a  vigorous  and 
progressive  democracy.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  though  they  wish  to 
transfer  power  from  Downmg-street 
to  their  present  depositaries  of  local 
authority  and  influence,  they  do  not 
choose  that  the  transfer  shall  be  so 
complete  as  to  throw  them  alto- 
gether into  the  power  of  those  classes 
of  tlieir  countrymen  whom  they 
dread  more  than  Downing-street, 
shoidd  the  latter  become  predomi- 
nant in  tlie  colony.  In  sucli  a  case 
(the  'aristocracy  tliink)  a  nominee 
chamber  and  a  gubernatorial  veto 
might  be  very  useful  bulwarks 
against  revolutionarj'  legislation. 
They  are  also  naturally  desirous  to 
get  the  control  over  the  wast^)  lands 
into  colonial  hands  wotp,  while  tJiey 
are  su]ireme  in  the  legislature ;  in 
the  hope  that  if  they  can  establish  a 
status,  such  as  would  be  satisfactory 
to  themselves,  that  status  may,  with 
comparative  facility,  be  preserved 
from  disturbance  by  the  conserva- 
tive forces  of  the  constitution.  Tlic 
first  tiling  that  will  be  done  when 
the  lands  are  handed  over  to  the 
colonists,  is  to  lower  tlie  price,  pro- 
bably to  5*.  an  acre,  for  all  land  not 
exceptionally  situated.  I  beHeve 
there  is  also  a  plan  for  allowing 
tlie  price  to  be  paid  by  instalments ; 
at  any  rate,  in  the  case  of  existing 


leaseholders  wisliing  io  purchase 
tlieir  holdings.  6uch  a  measure 
would  probably  be  acceptable  to  all 
parties;  the  popular  party  wish  to 
make  land  accessible  on  easy  terms 
to  the  labourers,  while  the  squatters 
hope  that,  if  the  proposed  change  bo 
carried  into  eficct  while  parties  stand 
in  their  present  relation  to  each 
other,  it  may  be  framed  so  as  to 
secure  for  themselves  whatever  land 
they  want,  and  practically  to  turn 
their  precarious  tenures  into  free- 
holds. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  the  influ- 
ence wliich  prevails  in  the  council, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  new  *  gold  re- 
gulations.* Ever  since  the  disc^overy 
of  the  gold  mines,  the  *  Crown,*  tliat 
is,  the  Executive  Grovemment,  has 
levied  a  tax  of  30*.  a  month  upon 
diggers.  The  equivalent  for  this 
was  exclusive  right  to  dig  in  a  piece 
of  ground  so  many  (I  tiiink  eight) 
feet  square,  so  that  it  practically  came 
almost  to  the  same  thing  as  a  rent  of 
that  amount.  This  fee  was  calcu- 
lated to  be,  and  I  believe  really 
was,  somewhere  about  one-tenth  of 
the  average  earnings  of  the  diggers. 
When  the  Crown  surrendered  to 
the  Colonists  the  control  over  the 
gold  revenue,  it  devolved  upon  these 
latter  to  re-consider  the  subject  of 
the  regidations,  wliich  were  admit- 
tedly defective  as  regards  machinery 
for  enforcing  payment,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  commissioners  gene- 
rally. A  committee  of  the  council 
sat  and  heard  a  great  mass  of  evi- 
dence. By  them,  or  rather  by  the 
council  acting  on  their  recommenda- 
tions, two  alterations  of  great  import- 
ance were  made  in  the  existing  law; 
one,  that  the  fee  of  30*.  a  month 
should  be  levied  not  only  on 
diggers,  but  on  every  individual  re- 
sident at  the  diggings,  and  prac- 
tising any  trade  or  calling;  the 
other,  that  aliens  should  pay  a  double 
fee.  A  bill  embodying  these  altera- 
tions was  prepared,  and  passed 
tlirough  the  council  without  any  op- 
position worth  speaking  of.  The 
first  of  these  provisions  above-men- 
tioned, by  imposing  a  poll-tax  of  18/. 
a-year  on  those  who  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  miners,  in  fact  consti- 
tutes an  additional  tax  on  the  latter, 
who  have  to  pay  for  the  services  and 
commodities  of  those  people  a  price 
BTxflicient  to  compensate  for  the  sum 
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ill  which  they  are  mulcted.  The 
result  was,  of  course,  a  proportionate 
discoiu'agement  to  the  pursuit  of 
muiin^,  and  few,  I  think,  can  doubt 
tliat  such  was  the  intention  of  the 
legislature.  Certainly  the  miners 
have  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  and 
look  upon  the  clause  simply  as  a 
differential  duhr  on  one  kind  of  in- 
dustry, imposed  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  another.  This  impres- 
sion is  confirmed  by  the  view  gene- 
rally taken  of  the  double  tax  on 
aliens.  All  the  diggers  believe  that 
one  primary  object,  at  least,  of  this 
clause  was  to  prevent  the  Chinese 
from  leaving  their  employers  in 
order  to  dig  for  gold,  ioesides  the 
other  obnous  objections  to  the 
double  tax  on  foreigners,  there  is  this 
decisive  one,  that  it  cannot  be  en- 
forced. It  is  true  that  the  law  gives 
to  the  commissioners  a  discretionary 
power  whicli  might  bo  converted 
into  a  monstrous  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, actually  directing  that  the 
burthen  of  proof  should  lie  upon  the 
applicant,  and  that  he  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  his  licence  unless  he  can 
show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
missioner that  he  is  a,  British  sub- 
ject. But  as  hardly  anyone  could 
do  this,  the  practical  result  is,  that 
no  one  is  asked  to  do  it,  and  as  the 
commissioners  arc,  of  course,  equally 
imable  to  prove  the  contrary,  they 
content  themselves  with  simply  ask- 
ing the  question — *  Are  you  a  British 
subject  r  and  any  foreigner  choosing 
to  teU  a  lie  gets  his  bcence.  Pro- 
bably this  law  will  have  been  altered 
in  the  present  session  of  Council. 
In  the  meantime  it  lias  had  a  very 
injurious  effect  on  the  estimation  in 
wliicli  the  Council  is  held  among 
the  labouring  class,  and  has  produced 
a  strong  feeling  t^ainst  the  squatting 
interests  especiaUy,  to  whose  influ- 
ence it  is  attributed. 

In  Victoria,  I  understand  that  a 
similar  antagonism  has  developed 
itself  between  the  great  stock  owners 
and  the  other  classes  of  society. 
There  also  the  former,  all-power- 
ful of  late  years  in  tlieir  influence 
under  tlie  regimen  of  the  Colonial 
office,  secured  for  themselves  most 
advantageous  pastoral  regulations, 
iuid  in  virtue  of  tliese  regulations 
have  locked  up  vast  districts  of  land 
hi  the  most  advantageous  situations, 
and  well  fitted  for  agricultural  pur- 


poses, and  kept  them  as  sheep  runs, 
imder  promises  of  leases.  But  tlie 
stock  owners  have  not  in  Yictona, 
as  in  New  South  Wales,  succeeded 
in  keeping,  under  the  present  semi- 
representative  constitution^  tlie 
power  which  they  had  undJer  the 
former  one.  From  what  I  have 
heard,  I  should  imagine  that  their 
class  consisted  more  largely  of  men 
who  came  out  only  to  make  a  for- 
tune, and  who  did  not  tliink  it  worth 
while  to  take  the  trouble  of  entering 
upon  a  colonial  political  career. 
Besides,  late  events  have  had  a  far 
more  revolutionary  effect  on  society 
in  the  younger  tnan  in  the  older 
colony,  for  obWous  reasons.  What- 
ever the  cause  may  be,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Legislative  Council  of  Vic- 
toria is  decidedly  *  anti-squatterish' 
in  its  tendencies,  and  not  only  so, 
but  generally  more  democratic  and 
Yankeefied  than  that  of  New  South 
Wales.  Last  year  they  presented  a 
memorial,  or  passed  resolutions,  to 
the  effect  that  the  squatters  had 
made  too  good  a  bargain,  and  that 
their  runs  ought  no  longer  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  market.  Mr.Latrobc, 
the  Lieut.-Grovemor,  is  understood 
to  be  favourable  to  the  popular  side 
of  this  question,  and  has  backed  the 
Councils  request,  in  forwarding  it 
to  the  Colonial  Minister.  It  is  to 
be  observed,  however,  that  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  stock  owners  in  Vic- 
toria are  far  more  injurious  practi- 
cally than  in  New  oouih  Wales, 
because  their  runs  come  nearer  to 
the  capital,  and  include  much  more 
valuable  land,  as  well  as  because, 
from  the  greater  influx  of  population, 
and  the  more  rapid  making  of  for- 
tunes, there  is  a  greater  want  of  new 
land  for  agricultural  and  other  pur- 
poses ;  a  greater  desire,  in  short,  of 
thepower  to  purchase  freeholds. 

The  result,  of  course,  of  the  enor- 
mous wealth  which  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  the  Australian  mines 
within  so  short  a  time,  and  by  so 
small  a  community,  has  been  to 
create  a  complete  glut  of  capital. 
Every  field  of  mvestment  is  choked. 
Millions  of  money  are  lyinff  idle  in 
the  banks  (for  example,  the  oranchos 
of  the  Umon  Bank  alone  at  Mel- 
bourne andGreelong  had  upwards  of 
2,000,000^  of  deposits  last  Febru- 
ary), and  the  ordinary  rate  of  inter- 
est has  fiallen  to  a  point  unprece« 
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denteiUj  low,  considering  Ijie  com- 
pamtive  precoriousneM  of  colonial 
■cuurities.  All  house  property, 
bant  sLares,  in  ahort  cvaything 
that  will  yield  aa  aiinuitl  income, 
has  run  up  to  an  enormous  price. 
The  aame  is  the  case  with  all  land 
in  or  close  to  laree  towna,  eapeciailv 
Mcllioume.  Mr.  Iialrohe  has,  I 
am  told,  made  a  large  fortune  by  an 
involuntaiy  land  speculation.  When 
he  first  went  to  Port  Philhp  h^ 
Lieutenant- Governor,  there  was  uo 
ofSoiol  residence  for  him.  He  was 
compellod,  tlicreforc,  against  hia  will, 
to  buy  a,  few  aeree  of  waste  land,  on 
which  to  make  a  house  and  garden. 
He  did  so  in  a  convenient  Bituation, 
but  where  land  was  then  of  no  value. 
For  this  httle  place  it  is  said  that 
Le  oould  now  get  70,00(W.,  and  I  can 
well  believe  it,  for  a  gentleman 
whom  I  knew  told  me  he  had  actu- 
ally sold  for  ZS.OOOl.  half  of  a  pro- 


raised)  to  invest  in  land ;  thirdly, 
(and  tlag,  I  tliint,  is  tlie  tnie  rea- 
son), that  agriuultural  land  is  of  no 
use  as  an  investmeut  to  any  one 
who  looks  for  an  immediate  return, 
unleBB  he  be  a  labourer,  who  intends 
to  farm  it  on  his  own  account,  and 
with  Ilia  own  hands.  Now,  the 
masB  of  the  labourers  who  have  been 
successful  at  j^ld-di^ging  do  not 
become,  or  at  least  have  not  yet 
become,  farmers.  They  prefer,  gene- 
rally spealdng.  to  go  on  digging  for 
gold.  So  tliat  it  does  not  suit  any 
class  just  now  to  epcculatc  in  niru 

There  was  nothing.  I  think,  that 
I  enjoyed  so  much  at  Sydney  as  the 
facihtiaa  for  bathing.  It  is  not  con- 
sidered safe  to  bathe  in  the  open 
watcrof  the  harbour,  on  account  of 
the  numerous  aharka  by  which  it  is 
infested,  but  a  set  of  baths  has  been 
established  in  the  hull  of  a  ship 


trty  in  Melbourne,  the  whole  of      which  has  been  moored  some  twenty 
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which  coat  him  3500^.  a  few  years 
ago.  To  give  on  idea  of  th(^  value 
of  houses,  either  in  Sydney  or  Mel- 
bourne, is  ditBcult,  tor  it  increases 
every  da^  as  inunigrants  pour  in, 
the  exorbitant  price  of  labour  pre- 
Tentine  people  from  building-  I 
was  told,  on  good  authority,  of  one 
gentleman  who  came  out  from  £ng- 
hmd  as  agent  of  a  mining  company, 
with  a  aalary  of  600f.  a  year  and 
100/.  «.  jiear,  a«  lodgiiig-monej/,  in 
coHnidi'ratioa  of  iAe  eireumttancet 
of  the  tinted.  After  immense  diffi- 
culty, he  thought  himself  lucky  to 
get  a  house  (tmfumished  of  course), 
with  four  very  email  rooms,  a  kit- 
chen, and  a  garret,  which,  as  he  had 
a  family,  was  the  very  least  he  could 
get  on  with.  For  this  he  had  to  pay 
GUOl.  a  year.  I  need  not  add  that 
)ie  liad  written  home  to  request  either 
that  hia  salary  be  doubled,  or  that 
he  be  reheved  forthwith. 

Bural  land  has  not  increased  in 
value  proportionably  to  other  de- 
scriptiona  of  property.  For  this 
many  reasons  ore  assigned ;  first, 
that  there  is  but  httle  good  agricul- 
tural land  to  be  l>ad  in  New  South 
Wales ;  this  does  not  apply  so  much 
toPortPluhip,  though  ni  both  colo- 
nies the  Bquatters  mouopolize  the 
best  of  the  land ;  aecondjy,  that  it 
has  not  been  the  habit  of  the  labour- 
ing class  in  Australia  (at  least  of 
late,  since  the  upsot  price  haa  been 


yards  from  the  rocks,  aud  whicn 
gives  access  to  a  very  good  piece  of 
water  for  swimming  puriwscs,  railed 
in  at  both  ends,  and  supposed  {I 
know  not  how  tnilv)  to  be  inacces- 
sible to  sharks,  tlie  heat  of  the 
weather  during  almost  the  whole  of 
our  stay  at  Sydney  was   very  op- 

fMsive  ;  not  hotter  than  that  which 
have  felt  on  paxticular  days  in 
other  countries— I  think  the  highest 
was  9-2  in  the  shade  at  the  pght- 
house  on  tlie  South  Head  (wjiicli  is 
the  coolest  place  about  Sydney) — 
but  more  continuous.  We  had  not 
one  really  cool  day,  though  some- 
times after  a  very  oppressive  morn- 
ing a  Houtli  wind  would  suddenly 
come  on  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
thermometer  would  drop  twenty  or 
thir^  degrees  in  hall  an  hour, 
which  pnxiuced  from  the  contrast  a 
temporary  aensation  of  positive  cold. 
There  was  no  rain  except  now  and 
then  a  short  shower,  and  tn'ioe,  I 
tliink,  thunderstorms.  The  chief 
piques  connected  with  the  climate 
are  the  dnst  and  the  mosquitoea. 
When  the  wind  blows  fltI^>ngly  from 
the  southward,  it  is  wliat  tlie  Sydney 
people  mU  a  '  brickfielder  ;■  that  is. 
It  carries  with  it  dense  clouds  of  red 
dust  or  sand,  like  brickduat,  swept 
from  Ihe  hght  soil  which  sdjoina 
the  town  on  that  side,  and  so  thick 
tiiat  the  houses  and  streets  are  ac- 
tually hidden ;  it  is  a '  darkness  that 
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con  bo  fflt.*  The  people,  wlion  a 
*  brickfieldcr*  comes  on,  keep  in  their 
liousos,  and  cttTcfully  (»lo8o  every 
nilet.  Nobodv  faces  the  wind  that 
can  help  it.  to  a  stranger  tlie  mos- 
cpiitoes  are  even  worse.  The  morn- 
ing after  our  arrival  in  the  cove  we 
looked  on  each  other's  faces  iiith 
liorror ;  it  was  as  if  wo  liad  all  been 
seized  by  some  violent  eruptive 
diaeiise.  And  so  it  continued  v^ith 
liardly  any  mitigation  to  the  end  of 
our  stay.  Mosquito-curtains  were 
utterly  unavailing;  from  the  mo- 
ment the  sun  sot  we  were  covered 
by  these  abominable  insects,  and 
our  liaiids,  arms,  legs,  and  faces 
were  in  a  perpetual  state  of  acuto 
inflammation  from  the  sores  which 
tlie  bites  occasioned.  In  the  lodg- 
ing liouses  every  kno\\Ti  species  of 
vermin,  from  rats  to  fleas,  aoounded 
besides,  so  that  I  used  to  look  with  a 
kind  of  hoiTor  upon  tlie  time  of  going 
to  bed.  The  laat  thing  we  did  always 
was  to  spend  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  kUlmg  all  the  animals  we  could 
discover  about  the  beds  —  a  very 
useless  trouble,  I  believe,  for  what 
wo  could  kill  was  but  a  drop  in  tho 
bucket.  It  is  very  singular  tlmt 
after  a  certain  i)criod  of  residence 
in  mosquito  haimted  countries, 
people  cease  to  sufler  much  from 
the  bites.  They  just  feel  the  first 
prick,  but  it  neither  swells  nor  in- 
ilames,  and  is  not  felt  a  few  minutes 
after.  I  cannot  understand  tho 
reason  of  tliis.  but  tlie  fact  is  un- 
doubted. Wlietlier  from  the  change 
of  climate  or  some  otlier  cause,  we 
were  all  ill  at  Sydney,  one  after  the 
other.  Hydropathy  could  hardly 
be  practised  at  Syaney,  for  during 
far  tho  greatest  part  of  tho  year 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  ro/rf  water ; 
that  wliich  we  drew  from  the  pipes 
which  supplied  us  was  always  aoovc 
70'"^.  It  is  surprising  that  they  do 
not  import  ice,  as  is  done  now  in 
almost  all  hot  climates.  I  supposo 
that  hitherto  the  nxunber  of  those 
able  to  aflbrd  such  a  luxury  lias  not 
been  great  enough  to  provide  an 
*  efiectual  demand,*  but  the  late  im- 
mense increase  of  the  general  wealth 
must  brin*  tliis  with  other  luxuries. 
After  we  luid  become  a  little 
settled  in  Sydney  I  determined  to 
go  to  the  aiggings  on  the  Turon. 
5'hcre  were  two  ways  of  going. 
One  was  to  buy  or  hire  a  horso  and 


rido,  tho  other  to  tokc  one  of  tbe 
two  'coaches'  which  ply  daily  be- 
tween Sydney  and  Bathurst.  I  was 
told  that  the  first  would  be  far  the 
most  comfortable,  and  on  every  ae« 
ooimt  I  should  have  preferred  it, 
but  that  it  would  take  up  too  miich 
time.  But  that  objection  was  fatal, 
so  I  took  my  place  by  tho  Bathurst 
'  mail  coach,'  paying  2/.  10^.  for  tho 
•l>ox-8eat,*  which  I  was  especially 
advised  to  secure.  It  started  from 
the  post-oflico  at  half-past  four,r.M., 
and  I  met  it  there  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed. Seeing  tlie  front  boot  left 
open  to  receive  the  mail  bags,  I  stood 
by  the  wheel  tiU  tliey  shoiild  be  jint 
in,  as  there  was  no  place  for  mo  to 
put  my  feet  upon  while  tlie  boot 
was  open.  The  coachman  seeing 
mo  stand  tliero  called  out,  'Ain't 
you  going  with  us  ?*  *  Yes,*  said  I. 
*  Well,  then,  I  advise  you  to  pet  up 
somewhere,  for  I  shall  start  the 
moment  the  bags  are  in.*  This  sen- 
tence, delivered  in  a  tone  and  man- 
ner tliat  seemed  to  be  studiously 
made  as  insolent  as  possible,  was  my 
first  specimen  of  wluit  I  soon  found 
was  the  ordinary  mode  of  proceed- 
ing among  this  class  of  people  in 
this  country.  The  coach  was  a  very 
good  onuiibus,  with  four  excellent 
horses,  well  appointed  too;  and  I 
began  to  think  my  friends  had  mis- 
informed me  when  they  warned  me 
against  the  mail.  We  cfrove  to  Para- 
matta, fifteen  miles,  in  two  hours. 
The  road  is  Macadamized  and  in 
tolerable  order;  tho  country  very 
ugly  and  uninteresting—- a  smaU 
proportion  of  it  is  still  covered  with 
forest;  tlie  greater  part  is  divided 
mto  paddocks,  with  post  and  rail 
fences,  with  muddy  water  holes  in- 
terspersed aniong  them,  and  now 
lookmg  very  yeUbw  and  uninviting 
to  man  or  beast.  There  was  nothing 
however  to  distinguish  the  look  of 
the  road  very  markedly  from  what 
one  might  see  in  England,  except  the 
number  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  hones 
which  one  met,  driven  hv  wild-look- 
ing stockmen  in  their  snirts,  white 
or  blue,  with  broad-brimmed  cab- 
bage-tree hats  (a  sort  of  chip),  lonj? 
lK)ots,  and  tn>mendouB  stock  whips, 
and  the  wool  drays,  two-wheeled 
vehicles,  drawn  by  from  four  to  ton 
horses  or  bullocks,  generally  the 
latter,  and  carrying  from  one  to  two 
tons  of  wool  in  balei.    The  poUie* 
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housos  arc  fright^illy  nnmcroTU,  yet 
it  seomod  to  me  as  it  wo  stoppod  at 
all  of  them,  and  wherever  we  stopped 
oiir  driver  took  a  glass  of  grog,  and 
tlien  had  a  few  minutes'  lounge  and 
goRRip,  so  that  we  had  to  go  at  a 
good  pace  when  moving  in  order  to 
keep  our  time. 

Taramatta  is  a  neat  little  town, 
at  the  head  of  tlie  navigation 
of  the  harbour.  It  is  a  kind  of 
suburb  to  Sydney,  many  men  of 
business  living  there,  going  into 
Sydney  by  the  steamer  every  morn- 
ing, and  retiuTiing  in  the  afternoon. 
At  Paramatta  I  foimd  to  my  great 
disgust  that  we  were  to  *  cliango 
roaches,'  as  it  was  called,  in  otlier 
words  to  exchange  our  coach  for  a 
spring-cart,  sometliing  like  a  very 
rough  Irish  *  inside  car,'  with  a  driv- 
ing scat  that  hold  two,  and  a  body 
thai  ])rofe9scd  to  hold  six,  but  was 
YcwWy  fit  only  to  hold  four  with 
tolerable  comtort.  The  new  *  coach* 
hail  a  new  driver,  and  I  found  that 
it  is  not  the  custom  for  successive 
drivers  to  bo  bound  by  each  other's 
aiTangemcnts,  so  I  lost  my  *  box 
seat,'  which  had  been  already  en- 
gaged by  a  Paramatta  passenger. 
The  body  of  the  car  was  choked  up 
by  two  large  sacks  of  com,  and  by 
the  luggage  of  six  paflsengers,  so  as 
to  leave  literally  no  room  at  all  for 
their  twelve  legs,  which  of  them- 
flelves  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
fill  it.  However,  as  wo  had  to  go 
that  way  and  there,  or  stay  behind, 
we,  six  of  us,  clambered  into  the 
horrible  'instrument,*  and  lay  or 
fiat  or  stood  upon  each  other  in  a 
kind  of  heap,  wnich  as  we  proceeded 
became  more  soUd  as  it  shook  down, 
till  I  doubt  whether  a  casual  passer- 
by would  have  discerned  tlmt  it  was 
comuosedof  human  limbs  and  bodies. 
At  tiiis  point  began  the  real  suffer- 
ings of  tlie  journey,  sufferings  which 
all  that  I  Imd  heard  but  faintly 
enabled  me  to  realize.  At  Penrith, 
twelve  miles  further  on,  I  again 
took  my  place  on  the  *  box,*  and  a 
fresh  victun  was  placed  'inside.' 
This  was  an  unwary  move  on  my  part; 
bad  as  was  my  position  before,  it  was 
decidedly  made  Ti\orse  by  the  change. 
The  *  box*  was  a  narrow  bar  of  wood, 
without  any  back  or  sides,  and  slop- 
ing steeply  backwards.  Every  jojt 
therefore  of  course  tended  to  throw 
the  wretched  sitter  violently  into  tlie 


body  of  tlie  car,  a  tendsnAy  which 
he  could  only  resiBt  by  oonyulidyelY 
clinging  to  ms  slipperr  Beat  with 
the  calves  of  hia  legs.  During  most 
of  the  time  I  was  sitting  on  uie  in- 
side of  my  legs,  the  cenfie  of  gravity 
depending  considerably  behind  and 
belowthebar before  mentioned.  And 
the  jolts-^what  shall  I  call  them  P 
They  were  rather  headlong  plunges 
into  an  apparently  bottomless  abyss 
tlian  jolts  of  the  ordinary  kind.  1  ou 
went  down  with  a  '  send,'  like  a  ship 
pitching  '  bows  under*  in  a  head  sea, 
and  how  the  springs  (for  there 
were  springs,  though  they  were 
nearly  blocked  up)  bore  one,  even 
the  least,  of  these  terrible  shocks, 
is  to  me  an  inexpUcable  marvel. 
The  bodily  suffermg,  also,  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  other 
annoyances  of  the  journey.  In  the 
first  place,  during  the  early  part  of 
the  night  it  rained  rather  heavily, 
and  a  drizzling  mist  continued 
through  the  whole  of  it ;  then  tlio 
companions  I  was  aflflicted  witli !  I 
don't  remember  having  on  a  journey 
in  any  other  country  met  with  habi- 
tual and  wanton  incivility.  But  hero 
everybody  you  came  in  contact  with, 
driven),  pla^enKers.  hoetlers.  cham. 
ber-maios,  seemed  to  take  a  sort  of 
pride  in  being  rude  and  insolent,  so 
that  by  degrees  I  became  really 
almost  afraid  to  address  the  slightest 
observation  to  any  one,  as  it  was 
pretty  sure  to  produce  an  answer 
whicn  tempted  one  to  c][uarrel  out- 
right. I  nave  learned  m  knocking 
about  the  world  not  to  be  very 
squeamish  or  particular,  but  really 
it  made  my  blood  run  cold  to 
hear  the  drivers  on  this  mail  blas- 
pheme at  their  horses,  each  otlier, 
their  passengers,  everything  and 
everybody.  I  did  not  think  the 
English  language  could  have  fur- 
nished such  epithets  and  terms;  nor 
could  anything  exceed  the  barbarity 
witli  which  they  treated  their  horses, 
which  were  after  the  first  stage 
wretched  animals,  in  no  sort  of  con- 
dition, and  as  wret<^edly  equipped. 
It  was  impossible  to  look  without 
shuddering  at  the  state  of  their 
shoulders  and  withers,  which  were 
generally  little  better  than  one  great 
festering  wound,  and  notliing  but 
the  most  unsparing  application  of 
the  whip  would  have  got  them  into 
motion  at  aU.    The  yohide  was  of 
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oouTfle  a  very  light  one  for  four 
horses  if  tlie  roads  had  been  of  the 
ordinary  kind;  as  it  was,  however, 
tliere  was  always  as  much  as  they 
could  do,  and  generally  rather  more. 
Each  driver  worked  the  mail  for 
about  ten  hours,  and  then,  with 
hardly  any  rest,  drove  the  return 
mail  back  again.  In  returning,  I 
sat  beside  one  who,  by  the  time  we 
got  to  Penrith,  had  driven  "without 
intermission  for  twenty-seven  hours. 
When  I  say  *  without  intermission,' 
I  should  add  that  he  liad  stopped 
for  periods  varying  from  five  minutes 
to  half  an  hour  at  every  single  public- 
house  he  passed  in  those  twenty- 
seven  hours,  i.e.  probably  about 
forty,  the  result  of  which  naturally 
was,  that  during  the  latter  part  of 
liis  drive  he  was  more  than  half 


drunk  and  iast  asleep.  On  the 
whole,  I  may  say  I  have  aecn  the 
public  carriages  of  a  good  many 
countries,  some  of  them  not  very 
far  advanced  in  civilization;  but 
in  discomfort,  insecurity  iinpimc- 
tuality,  and  general  barbarism,  the 
mail  between  Batliurst  and  Sydney 
far  surpasses  them  all.  It  professed 
in  Sydney  to  arrive  at  Bathnrst  at 
six  P.M.,  i.e.  twenty-five  hours  and  a 
half  from  Sydney.  But  we  *  knocked 
up'  on  the  road  (every  second  day, 
at  least,  tliey  either  'knock  up*  or 
'break  down')  and  the  passengers 
had  to  walk  four  miles  to  the  next 
stage,  from  whence  we  sent  back 
frem  horses  to  the  mail.  Tlie  result 
of  tliis,  and  of  some  minor  accidents, 
was,  that  we  were  four  hours  late, 
and  did  not  get  to  Bathurst  till  ten. 


PEOPEETIUS  AND  HIS  ENGLISH  EDITOE.* 


TiipB.  PALEY'S  reputation  as 
•i-Vi.  a  classical  scholar  is  so  well 
established,  that  a  new  work  of  his 
may  well  dispense  with  a  reviewer's 
voucher.  His  name  on  a  title-page 
is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the 
book  to  which  it  is  prefixed  will  be 
found  to  be  edited  i?vdth  conscientious 
care  and  discriminating  judmnent; 
otherwise  we  should  have  felt  oound 
to  apologize  as  best  we  might,  for 
not  earlier  noticing  a  book  wTiich  we 
read  some  montlis  ago  with  i)rofit 
and  pleasure.  Our  welcome,  though 
late,  is  not  the  less  hearty,  and  we 
gladly  take  tlie  opportunity  to  say 
a  few  words  about  the  old  author  and 
the  new  edition. 

And  first  of  the  old  author.  Sex- 
tus  Aurclius  Propertius  was  bom 
about  the  year  55  B.C.,  being  a  few 
years  jimior  to  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  a  few  years  senior  to  Ovid. 
His  *  floruit'  thus  falls  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  Augustan  period,  when 
Latin  poetry  reached  its  acme,  such 
as  it  was,  its  golden  prime.  And  yet 
there  is  no  one  of  all  the  *  Corpiis 
Poetarum' whose  poems  are  less  read. 
In  England,  where  we  cannot  be 
charged  i^vith  imdue  neglect  of  the 
Augustan  poets  in  general,  no  edition 
of  Propertius  has  appeared  for  the 
last  hundred  imd  fifty  years.     He  is 


seldom,  if  ever,  *  set*  in  University 
examinations,  and  we  doubt  whetlLor 
he  has  ever  been  quoted  in  parlia^ 
ment  by  any  of  those  legislators  who 
are  constantly  expressing  in  ele^i^t 
latinity  their  unconquerable  fear  of 
the  Danai,  and  their  impartial  reso- 
lutions with  respect  to  the  Trojan 
and  the  Tyrian.  This  neglect  is,  in 
our  opinion,  not  altogether  unde- 
served. At  all  events,  the  causes  of 
it  are  obvious  on  the  most  ctirsoiy 
perusal  of  the  poet's  work.  Uia 
really  great  qualities  are  marred  by 
serious  defects:  defects  so  great  that 
the  author,  even  with  the  aid  of  tlie 
most  accomplished  editors,  can  nerer 
becomepopular  in  the  sense  in  which 
Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid  arc  popular. 
If  ho  had  ever  been  popuuur  w^ith 
our  fathers,  they  would  have  short- 
ened his  name  too,  and  called  him 
Properce. 

first  and  foremost  among  these 
defects,  we  may  reckon  an  artificial 
tone,  a  want  of  naturalness,  which 
leaves  the  reader  cold  and  unimpres- 
sed, even  by  the  strongest  and  most 
fervid  language.  '  Si  vis  me  flerc 
dolendum  est  primum  ipsi  tibi.*  So 
said  the  acute  critic  whose  own 
poems,  though  in  a  less  degree,  fall 
under  the  same  censure.  Indeed, 
this  same  artificial  tone,  tliis  falsetto. 


*  Propci'iiiaj  with  Englitfi  Notes,  by  F.  A.  Paley,  Editor  of  ^jdiydtt.  London ; 
John  W.  Parker  and  Sou ;  Cambridge :  John  Deighton,  1853. 
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13  the  begettinff  ain,  tlic  rongenital 
weakneaB  of  oQ  the  sweet  singers  of 

CiroimiBtatiMS  did  not  permit  a 
apoulaneouB  development  to  Eooian 

Cetry.  The  poetry  of  the  people  of 
timn,  instead  of  grovring  out  of 
mde  lavB  into  grent  epicH,  the  de- 
light or  all  clusBeB  from  prince  to 
pesaant,  never  outgrew  its  early 
ruetioitrf,  and  Bank  under  the  con- 
tempt with  which  foreign  culture 
inspired  the  upper  daSBes.  The 
mnscB  of  Greece  expelled  the  Cu- 
menic  of  Italy  from  eveiy  native 
grove ;  Pan  and  his  satyrs  ifrove  out 
the  fauns ;  and  we  have  much  reason 
to  regret  tlvat  it  was  so,  for  neither 
muses  nor  aalyrs  ever  felt  themselves 
perfectly  at  home.  To  drop  meta- 
phor,  the  transcendent  eicellenee  of 
Greek  poetry  in  every  department 
esnted  such  unfeigned  aumiration 
among  the  comparatively  rude  Ita- 
lians, that,  despairing  of  rivalry, 
tlipy  contented  tnemBclves  with  imi- 
tation. Enuius's  boast  was  that  he 
was  a  second  Homer,  and  the  highest 
praise  which  the  admirers  of  Plautos 
could  bestow  on  him  was,  thait  Lc 
had  successfully  copied  Epicharmue. 
XiUETCtius,  to  inculcate  the  doctrines 
of  Epicurus,  adopts  tlie  form  of  Em- 
pcdocles  :  nay,  as  if  it  wore  a  crime 
in  the  eyes  ofuoman  critics  to  invent 
smithing,  Horace  takes  care  to  jus- 
tiiy  his  satires  by  the  eiample  of 
Eupolia,  CmtinuB.  and  Aristophaaee. 
Hence  the  great  mass  of  Latin  pooti^ 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  poetry, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word ;  it 
IB  likeacotlectionof scliool-czercises 
done  by  Tery  big  and  very  clei'er 
boys,  (Teservmg  a  first-class  mark, 
but  never  quicketing  the  pulse  or 
moistening  the  eve  of  the  reader. 
The  menta  of  the  Boman  poets 
under  Augustus  arc  the  same  in  Kind 
lis  those  of  the  French  poets  under 
the  Grand  Monarque  ;  both  worked 
with  consummate  skill  and  grace 
npon  foreign  models.  In  this  general 
oondomnation,  it  must  be  imdcr- 
■tood,  we  do  not  include  the  satiric 
and  didactic  poems ;  the  former 
being,  notwithstanding  the  partial 
disclaimer  of  Horace,  of  indisputable 
Italian  birth ;  and  the  latter  almost 
meriting  the  compliment  which  Ci- 
cero paid  to  Ilia  countrymen  in  ge- 
neral, long  before  they  lud  deserved 
it  in  any  one  partioiilar.  'Menm 
VOL.  XL VIII.  NO.  ccLirsrii, 


Hcnitier    judicium    Tuit,'    he    laji, 

•  omnia  nostros  ant  invenisBe  per  se 
aapientius  quam  Griecos,  ant  aeoepta 
ab  illis  feciase  mohora  quEC  quidem 
digna  statuissent,  in  quibus  elabo- 
rarent.'  Besides,  seeing  that  in  the 
Bcntlered  fr^jmonts  of  Greek  pootry 
whicli  time  has  spared  we  can  trace 
so  much  direct  imitation,  it  cannot 
bo  doubted,  tliat  if  we  had  the  rest 
by  us,  a  comparison  would  leave  but 
little  to  be  set  down  to  the  credit  of 
Soman  invention. 

The  paMagea  in  whioli  wo  arn 
able  to  institute  a  comparison,  tend 
for  the  most  parttoshow  the  infinite 
superiori^  of  the  Greeks,  and  to 
make  us  deplore  the  caprice  of  fate, 
wliich  Iiss  deatroyed  the  originals 
and  spared  the  copies.  How  poor 
is  the  '  BisBolve  frigns'  of  Horace  as 
a  translation  of  lie  ta^^iAKt  ri* 
yn^um  of  Alcieus !  and  how  much 
uett«r  the  song  of  those  older  poets 
■who  did  but   aing  because  they 

Nevertheless,  in  all  those  whom 
tlie  world  baa  agreed  to  call  the 
great  Latin  poets,  there  are  touches 
of  nature,  snatches  of  native  melody, 
which  maT  be  discerned  by  almost 
anyeye,  bite  grains  of  gold  in  quartx, 
more  precious  than  all  the  mass 
besides ;  and  in  several,  Yurgil, 
Horace,  and  Ovid  especially,  the 
formal  excellence  goes  fur  to  com- 
pensate material  deficiency.  To  tlie 
muse  of  each  we  may  app^  tliat 
beautiful  distich  of  the  I^eudo- 
Tibullus: 
lUsju,  qmilqiiid  Bgil,   qQoquo  vestigia 

niovit. 
Coinponit  furtim  BubKquiCurqua  decor. 
And  it  was  this  latter  tjuali^  which 
inaured  to  theae  poetical  triumrim 
of  Borne  their  immediate  and  undis- 
puted pre-eminence  in  popularity. 
For  (to  resume  a  former  comparison) 
the  Boinun  atandard  of  taste,  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  was  very  much  like 
the  French  under  Louis  Qaatorze ; 
form,  and  Dot  matter,  was  the  lest 
of  the  poet's  excellence.  So  far  as 
we  can  make  out,  the  other  poeU  of 
the  Augustan  age  seem  to  have  been 
popular  exactly  in  proportion  to 
their  skill  in  versification:  Tiliullua 
first,  FropcrtiuB  second.  Gallus  third. 
At  least,  such  seems  to  have  been 
the  order  of  preference  in  Quinti- 
linn's  time;  for  after  citing  Tibullus 
as  the  best  elegiac  poet,  he  odds : 
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*  Sunt    qui     Proportium     malint.' 

•  Tlioro  were  some  who  liked  Pro- 
pertius better.'  *  Durior  utroquo 
GalluB;'  and  accordingly  tlio  re- 
mains of  poor  GalluB  have  been  left 
to  mingle  i^itli  the  dust  of  some 
cross-road  long  ago.  Judging  &om 
tlie  paucity  of  manusoripts,  ana  those 
apparently  all  derived  from  onoi 
Propertius  seems  to  have  narrowly 
escaped  a  like  fate.  He  never  at- 
tained any  tiling  like  the  popularit^r  of 
his  aforesaid  contemporaries,  owing 
to  his  comparatively  ruggedstyle ;  and 
lie  never  will  be  so  great  a  favourite 
with  a  modem  reader,  because  tlie 
artificial,  unreal  tone  which  we  com- 
plain of  in  them  is  much  more  ob- 
trusive and  ofifensive  in  him.  It 
was  his  misfortune  to  have  chosen 
for  liis  model,  Callunachus,  himself 
the  most  artificial  and  pedantio  of 
all  the  Greeks,  a  poet  of  the  tliird 
century  B.C.— a  time  when  the  true 
Hehcon  was  weU-nigh  dried  up. 
So  that  while  in  Horace  something 
of  the  passion  and  tenderness  of 
Sappho  and  Alco^us  live  still,  in 
Propertius  we  have  only  the  imita- 
tion of  an  imitation,  twice  removed 
from  nature.  He  aimed  at  nothing 
higher  than  being  the  disciple  of 
Callimochus  and  Philetas,  a  poet  of 
the  same  school. 

Calliniachi  manes  et  Coi  sacra  Philetaa 
lu  vefltrum  quaeso  me  sinite  ire  nemus. 

PrimuH   ego    ingrodior    puro  do  foiite 
sacordos 
Itiila  i^T  Graiofl  orgia  fcrre  choros. 

The  'purity*  of  the  *  fountain*  is 
more  than  questionable.  If  he  liad 
selected  Cauinus  or  lyrtajus  for  his 
exemplar,  his  poetry  as  well  as 
morality  would  have  been  all  tlie 
better ;  but  unhappily,  the  Eomans 
in  liis  clay  seem  for  tlie  most  part  to 
have  lacked  entirely  tlio  calm 
critical  power  of  Horace,  and  to 
liave  regarded  all  the  Greek  poets 
with  the  same  indiscriminate  re- 
verence, just  as  in  the  14th  and  15th 
centuries  the  classical  poets  wore 
worshipped  together  as  the  almost 
eoual  gods  of  an  unapproachable 
Olympus. 

The  verses  above  quoted  show 
that  Propertius  would  liave  ac- 
counted it  the  highest  honour  to  be 
styled  the  Boman  Calhmachus,  and 
this  title  (as  a  learned  and  travelled 
friend  informs  us)  is  accorded  him 
in  an  iascTiption  over  the  gate  of 


SpeUo,  a  little  town  near  Spoleto^ 
which  claims  to  be  his  birth-plaoe. 
This  claim  is  founded  upon  a  pas- 
sage in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  was 
bom  on  the  confines  of  Umbria  and 
Etruria,  one  of  the  few  notiJceB  of  hia 
real  self  which  his  poetical  thoorj 
permitted  him  to  leave  ua*  Ajs  for 
the  'amour/  the  various  phasea  of 
wliich  supdly  topics  for  all  but  the 
last  book  of^^his  elegies,  not  a  8ii^|;]e 
incident  can  be  accepted  as  historicaL 
His  bowlings  on  the  threshold  when 
Cynthia  shuts  him  out ;  hia  songa  of 
tnum{>h  in  the  boudoir  when  she 
lets  him  in;  his  denundationB  of 
fortunate  rivals,  and  penitential  con- 
fessions of  occasional  infidelities,  axe 
not  suggested  by  real  incidents,  but 
in  all  probabih^  by  similar  themes 
of  Callimaohus  or  Philetas;  the 
cruel  exclusion,  the  gracious  admis- 
sion, tlie  rivals  and  tne  mistress,  are 
all  fictitious,  like  the  Lydias  and 
Glyoeras  in  Horace,  or  the  piping 
sheplierds  in  Yirgil's  Eclogues. 

That  there  was  in  Some  some 
lady  of  Cynthia's  class  with  whom 
the  poet  had  a  liauon,  is  probable 
enough  from  what  we  know  of  Bo- 
man  morals;  that  there  were  a 
dozen  is  more  probable  still ;  but  that 
this  liaison  or  liaisons  suggested, 
or  wore  in  any  degree  connected 
with  the  poems,  is  by  no  means 
capable  of  proof. 

It  is  amusing  enough  to  see  how 
tlio   Gt>rman   editors  accept  these 
feigned  incidents  as  if  they  were  so 
many  undoubted  facts,  and  deduce 
therefrom  an  inferential  biography 
of  the  poet.   Mr.  Paley  yotv  rightly 
ignores  most  of  those  baseless  spe- 
culations, although  even  he  is  <£ls- 
ix)scd  to  concede  a  historical  reality 
to  many  characters  and  events  form- 
ing the  subjects  of  the  poems,  which 
to  us  seems  more  than  doubtftiL 
l^e    prmtor,    for    instance,    that 
'wealthy,  but  not  veir  intelle<rtiial 
personage,'  is,  to  our  tninking,  only 
a  rival  of  straw,  whom  the  poet  seta 
up  for  the  pleasure  of  bowling  him 
over  by  a  series  of  indignant  iiexa^ 
meters  and  pentameters.     We  are 
bound,  however,  to   accept   these 
matter-of-fact  views  as  an  evidenoa 
of  the  poet's  skill,  and  a  set-off 
against  the  charge  of  unreality  whidi 
we  have  been  urging  as  the  graod 
defect  of  his  book. 

The  next  defect  which  we  hayo  to 
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notioc  in  Propertitu  is  his  difficulty. 
We  say  advisedly  *  defect,*  because 
it  arises  not  from  the  profundity  or 
novelty  of  the  thoughts  he  has  to 
express,  but  apparently  from  a  want 
of  mastery  over  the  means  of  ex- 
pression. The  sense,  for  the  most 
part,  is  easy  enough  when  you  have 
got  at  it,  and  woiud  have  been  ^illy 
given  by  Ovid  in  the  simplest  of 
distichs.  One  objects  to  crack  a 
very  hard  nut,  when  there  is  little 
or  no  kernel  inside.  At  all  events 
such  an  occupation  is  not  congenial 
to  the  English  tooth;  but  these 
same  hard  nuts  have  attracted  a 
crowd  of  German  editors,  who  crack 
away  lustily,  making  wonderfully 
wry  faces  in  the  operation.  "Wo 
might  multiply  instances  of  difficulty 
needlessly  created  by  the  use  of  im- 
perfect phraseology,  if  space  per- 
mitted. Let  the  follovi'ing  suffice, 
13.  i..  El.  8.  The  poet  is  endeavour- 
ing to  deter  liis  frail  mistress  from 
accompanying  the  unintellectual 
pra?tor  to  Ulyria. 

Tune  audire  potes  vesani  murmuraponti, 

Fortis  et  in  dura  nave  jacere  potes  ? 
Tupedibu9  tenerispontatfiMrepruincuf 

Fulcire !  *  This,*  says  Mr.  Paley, 
with  great  truth,  '  is  a  remarkable 
use  of  a  word  which  usually  means 
to  support,  as  a  pillar  props  a  roof. 
It  may  be  explamed  on  the  statical 
principle  that  resistance  is  equal  to 
thrust — i.  e.,  if  the  roof  presses  on 
the  pillar,  the  pillar  presents  the 
same  coimtcr-thrust  both  to  the 
roof  above  and  the  earth  below. 
Barth's  explanation  is  absurd.' 
Every  explanation  is  absurd,  because 
the  text  is  absurd.  Ovid  would 
never  have  penned  such  a  phrase. 

Take  another  passage  m  B.  iii., 
El.  15:-  ^ 

Quod  Hi  tarn  facilis  spiraret  Cynthia  nobis 
Nun  ego  nequitiae  dicerer  esse  caput. 

Noc  sic  per  totam  infiajnis  traducerer 
iu*bem, 
Urerer  ei  quamvis  nomine  verba  darem. 

The  last  line  is  explained  to  mean 
'  nor  should  I  have  been  annoyed  so 
much  in  spite  of  my  caution  in  con- 
cealing her  real  name.'  This  may 
be  the  sense  intended,  but  assuredly 
nobody  save  Propertius  would  have 
employed  such  words  to  convey  it. 
It  reiniuds  us  of  tlie  perverse  inge- 
nuity of  nature  in  volcanic  countries ; 
building  up  a  great   moimtain  of 


painful  ashos  to  hold  a  erate  wxtJi 
nothing  in  it. 

Take  a^ain  the  finale  of  the  17th 
elegy  of  me  same  book,  wherein  the 
poet  is  warning  some  susceptible 
mend  of  the  deceitfolness  of  things  in 
general,  and  women  in  particular  :— 

Yidistis  quandam  Aigiva  prodire  figure 
Yidistis  nostras  ;  utraque  forma  rapit. 
Illa(iue  plebeio,  vet  sit  sandicis  amiotu, 
Uttic  atque  ilia  mali  vulneris  una  via 
est. 
Cum   satis    una   tuis  insomnia  portet 
ocellis, 
Una  sit  et  cuivis  femina  multa  mala. 

We  should  be  as  much  puzzled  bm 
the  commentators  to  interpret  tho 
last  quatrain,  yet  we  feel  convinced 
that,  if  we  did  by  any  effort  reach 
the  proper  point  of  view,  we  should 
find  '  nothing  in  it.' 

Another  source  of  perplexity  to  the 
reader,  which  by  a  little  care  on  the 
autlior's  part  might  easily  liave  been 
avoided,  is  the  capricious  way  in 
which  he  chang^es  tho  persons  (we 
use  the  word  m  its  grammatical 
sense.)  For  example,  in  B.  iii.,  El. 
26,  after  speaking  of  Yirgil  in  the 
third  person,  he  suddenly  and  with- 
out reason  addresses  him  in  the 
second.  Tu  cants  vmbrosi,  &o.,  theoi 
six  lines  below  speaks  of  bim  in  the 
third,  ille,  and  in  the  very  next 
couplet  reverts  to  the  second  person, 
—A  canis  Ascrai,  &c.  What 
reader  can  grasp  such  a  Proteus  a^ 
thisP  Other  difficulties  arise  from 
the  rapid  change  of  tense  without 
apparent  rhyme  or  reason;  others 
again  from  the  unexampled  use  of 
the  potential  mood.  How  often, 
too,  are  we  puzzled  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strange  ablative  case, 
not  referable  to  instrument  or  agent, 
or  any  other  grammatical  class!  For 
instance,  in  fi.  iii.,  £1.  3,  speaking  of 
an  artist  who  had  made  a  fine  pic- 
ture of  the  god  Amor,  he  says,— 

Idem  non  frostra  ventosas  addidit  alas 
Fecit  et  humano  corde  volare  deum. 

Sumano  corde  volare  J  No  wonder 
that,  as  Mr.  Paley  says,  'these 
words  have  been  very  variously 
interpreted.*  *  Hertzberg,'  he  pro- 
ceeds, '  seems  clearly  right  in  con- 
sidering them  the  ablative  of  place 
to  *  flit  in  the  human  lieart.*  To  our 
mind  there  is  nothing  clear  about  it. 
Besides,  how  could  a  picture  repre- 
sent tlie  ^od  as  flitting  in  the  opa({ue 
locality  m  question  P    We  venture 
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very  doubtingly  to  liazard  tho  Bunj- 
gestioii  that  in  tliia  picture,  wliere 
every  detail  was  allegorical,  tlie^ines 
of  the  god  were  so  drawn,  with  the 
tips  joined,  as  to  represent  the  sliapo 
ot  a  human  heart.  But  we  don't 
expect  anybody  to  agree  with  us. 
There  are  many  passages  in  Proper- 
tiuB  about  which  nobody  assents  to 
anybody. 

Another  defect  which  pervades  the 
poems,  all  but  the  last  book,  is  their 
monotony.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
the  lover  to  say  Cynthia  prima  f  nit, 
Cynthia  finis  erit;  but  Cynthia  is 
not  enough  material  for  3500  lines 
of  verse.  II  est  ennuyant  avec  sa 
Cynthie,  and  most  reaoers  are  tired 
out  before  they  arrive  at  the  finis. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  the  pedantry 
with  which,  in  imitation  of  Calh- 
machus,  Propertius  has  overloaded 
his  verse,  repels  and  disgusts  his 
readers.  His  muse  is  bent  double 
under  the  weight  of  mythological 
lore  which  she  is  doomed  to  carry; 
and  not  content  with  hitching  into 
his  couplets  all  Olympus  and  half 
Hades,  under  their  usim  names,  he 
disguises  them  with  such  quaint 
cpiUiets  and  adjuncts,  that,  for  the 
life  of  you,  you  could  not  find  tliem 
out  without  a  page  of  Apollodorus 
in  the  notes  by  way  of  explanation. 
For  example,  who  is  acquamted  with 
the  *  filia  Eveni  P'  or  *  Salmonis  P*  or 
'  Edonis  P'  Can  anyone  point  out  on 
the  map  the  *  regnimi  Thesproti,'  or 
*  Teuthrantis  unda  P*  Who  recog- 
nises Ariadne  under  tho  title  of  *  the 
languid  Gnosia  ?'  or  Protesilaus 
under  the  sobriquet  of  *PhylaoidesP' 
yet  all  this  recondite  learning  Pro- 
pertius presupposes  in  his  readers. 
An  ordinary  female  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  moved  by  such  illiis- 
trations  of  passion,  so  Propertius, 
foreseeing  the  objection,  determined 
to  make  his  ideal  mistress  a  docta 
puella.  If  there  ever  were  such  a 
person,  what  a  relief  it  must  have 
been  to  her  to  get  away  to  lUyria 
with  her  imintellectual  Irotor.  *Il 
faut  avoir  aimi  Propercepour  savoir 
tout  le  honhev/r  d  aimer  un  bite,* 
(Shade  of  Talleyrand,  forgive  Cyn- 
thia the  plagiarism !) 

The  last  l>ook  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting,  and  is  in  great  measure 
free  from  the  faults  we  have  imputed 
to  the  rest.    Indeed,  Cynthia  only 


appears  twice — once  in  the    A&ik, 
ana  once  as  a  ghost.   The  Temaining 
elegies  of  this  book  ore  mostly  de-> 
voted  to  Boman  antiquities,  for  Pro- 
pertius seems  to  deserve  the  credit 
of  conceiving  a  work  such  as  Ovid 
subsequently  took  up  and  half  com- 
pleted, under  the  ^U-known  name 
of  Fasti.    The  fourth  EWy,  which 
relates  the  picturesque  ta£  of  Ibr-" 
peia,  is  well  wortli  notice,  and  allows 
what  Propertius  might  have  done  if 
he  had  been  content  always  to  draw 
his  inspirations  from  Boman  legend 
and  Boman  scenery,  and  had  dared 
to  act  and  write  honestly  and  tmlii- 
fuUy,  instead  of  conforming  to  the 
mawkish  sentiment  and  fauiionable 
dissoluteness   of  the   times   when 
'corrumpero  et  cormmpi  ssculum 
vocabatur.'     The  third  Elegy,   an 
epistle  from  Arethusa  to  Lyootas, 
reminds  us  of  the  Heroides ;  and 
the  eleventh,  which  closes  the  whole, 
in  which  the  shade  of  Cornelia  is 
supposed  to  address  her  mourning 
husband,  is  perhaps  the  finest  elegiac 
composition  which  time  has  spared 
to  us  in  either  language.    The  metre 
is  almost  Ovidian  in  its  facility  and 
smoothness,  while  there  is  a  strength 
and  power  in  the  diction  to  which 
Ovid  can  afford  no  paralleL    The 
date  of  the 'elegy  may,  with  almost 
certainty,  be  referred  to  the  year 
16  B.C.,  six  years  later  than  any 
other  of  his  poems  to  which  we  aie 
able  to  assi^  a  time.  Had  he  really 
been  devotmg  the  interval  to  na- 
tural philosophy,  as  in  one  of  his 
eleff  ies  he  threatens  P    The  thing  is 
prooable  enough,  and  doubtless  any 
systematic    s^dy    exorcising    his 
powers  of  inductive  reasoning,  would 
tend  to  wean  his  fancy  fiN>m  pedantic 
models  like  CaUimachus,  and  base 
ideals  like   Cynthia.    We   cannot 
doubt  but  that  the  poetry  of  his 
middle  age,  had  he  been  spared  to 
write  it,  or  it  been  spared  to  us, 
would  have  been  founa  firee  fixmi  the 
affectations  which  beset  the  poetry 
of  his  ^outh.    It  is  not  improbable 
that  his  intimacy  with  Ovid,  who  we 
know  was  bouna  to  him  Jure  todo" 
litio,  may  have  had  some  effect  in 
tempering    the   harshness    of    his 
metre,  and  the  asperity  of  his  style. 
At  the  time  when  this  latest  poem 
of  Propertius   was   written,   Ovid 
would  De  twenty-seven.    The  fol- 
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lowing  Unes,  wliicli  wc  quoto  from 
the  poem  in  question,  will  bear  out 
our  praise. 

HaBc  est  feminei  merces  extrema  triumphi 
Laudat   ubi    emeritum    libera   fama 
rogiim. 
Nunc  tibi  commendo  communia  pignora^ 
natos. 
Hsec  cura  et  cineri  spirat  inusta  meo, 
FuDgere  matemis  vicibus  pater.     Ilia 
meonini 
Omnis  erit  collo  turba  ferenda  tuo, 
£t  si  quid  doliturus  eris,  siue  testibus  illis; 
Cum  venient)  siccis  oscula  falle  genis. 

Such  was  the  strength  and  ten- 
derness which  the  muse  of  Proper- 
tius  could  attain,  when  she  deigned 
to  appear  as  a  Eoman  matron,  and 
had  cast  aside  the  false  trappings  of 
a  Greek  courtesan. 

Even  in  the  earlier  productions  we 
find  glimpses  here  and  there  of  bet- 
ter and  nobler  thoughts,  reminding 
us  of  the  sustained  beauty  of  his 
last  poem.  We  will  pick  out  two  or 
three  examples  chiefly  from  the  first 
book.  Here  is  a  sweet  bit  of  fresh 
nature  (he  is  dissuading  his  mistress 
from  the  vanities  of  the  toilet) : — 

Aspice  quofl  summittit  humus  formosa 
colores, 
Ut  veniant  hederse  sponte  sua  melius; 
Suigat  et  in  Solis  formoeius  arbutus  an- 
tris, 
Et  sciat  indociles  currere  lympha  vias. 
Litora  nativis  coUucent  picta  lapillis 
£t  volucreH  nulla  dulcius  arte  canunt. 

And  again,  in  the  same  Elegy,  we 
have  a  charming  line — 
Uni  si  qua  placet,  culta  puella  sat  est. 

Here  is  a  couplet  full  of  tender- 
ness : — 
Et  pariter  miseri  socio  cogemur  amore 
Alter  in  alterius  mutua  flere  sinu. 

How  true  and  well-put  is  the  sen- 
timent in  this  line  :— 
Sscpo  venit  magno  foenore  tardus  amor. 
In  the  next  he  is  protesting   his 
fideUty  even  beyond  the  grave  :— 

Illic,    quicquid  ero,    semper  tua  dicar 
imago: 
Trajicit  et  fati  litora  magnus  amor. 

Here  is  a  striking,  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  original  simile  with  which 
he  presents  his  humble  lays  to 
Augustus : — 

Ut  ci^ut  in  magnis  ubi  non  est  tangere 
signis 

Ponitur  hie  imos  ante  corona  pedes, 
Sic  no6  nunc  inopes  laudis  conscendero 
carmen 

Pauperibus  sacris  vilia  thura  damus. 


Lastly,  admire  the  happy  audacity 
of  the  phrase  which  he  employs  to 
characterize  civil  war,  wherein  erefy 
victory  was  calamity  and  defeat  ^— 

Kec  totiens  propriis  circum  oppognata 
triumphis 
Lassa  foret  crines  solvere  Boma  suos. 

These  and  other  paasages,  toge- 
ther with  several  entire  poems  of 
the  two  last  books,  prove  that  Fro- 
pertius  possessed  undeveloped 
powers,  which  might,  under  happier 
influences,  have  raised  him  to  the 
very  first  rank  of  Eoman  poets ;  and 
it  is  these  indications,  proving  that 
the  man  was  better  than  he  chose  to 
seem,  and  worthy  of  higher  aims, 
which  make  us  foUow,  with  a 
certain  interest,  the  otherwise  dreary 
phases  of  the  affair  with  Cvnthia. 

Moreover,  if  the  poems  had  been 
ten  times  duller  than  they  are,  the 
student  would  not  be  justified  in 
neglecting  an  author  who  was  on 
terms  of  familiar  friendship  with 
Virgil  and(  Ovid ;  accustomed, 
doubtless,  to  meet  Horace  at  the 
table  of  their  common  patron ;  thus 
hving  among  the  best  poets  of 
the  best  time ;  whose  vocabulary, 
therefore,  at  least  is  worth  the  learn- 
ing, and  whose  strange  construc- 
tions and  abrupt  transitions,  though 
blemishes  in  themselves,  and  unde- 
serving of  imitation,  afford  no  bad 
practice  for  the  powers  of  a  young 
critic. 

On  all  these  grounds  we  think 
Propertius  weU  deserves  greater  at- 
tention from  teachers  and  students 
of  Latin.  An  objection  may  bo 
taken  on  another  score,  namely  his 
immorahty.  This  objection  is  an- 
ticipated by  Mr.  Paley  in  his  preface, 
and  refutea  with  manly  good  sense. 
The  truth  is  Propertius  is  rather  ww- 
moral  than  immoral.  He  does  not 
seem  to  be  conscious  of  more  than 
foU^  in  his  supposed  amour;  the 
ethics  of  the  question  are  simply 
ignored.  Had  there  been  an  attempt 
to  justify  his  conduct  on  moral 
^roimds,  the  book  would  have  been 
immoral;  had  there  been  an  attempt 
to  stimulate  the  passions  by  filthy 
descriptions  it  would  have  l)een  im- 
moral ;  but,  as  it  is,  ignoring  the 
right  and  the  wrong,  frigid  and  not 
voluptuous,  the  book  is,  as  we  have 
ventured  to  call  it,  unmoral:  and 
will  therefore  improve  a  young  man's 
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MR.  MERTON  had  not  been  in 
London  for  years ;  it  must 
Jiavc  been  a  strong  motive  power 
tliat  could  move  uim  from  Hurs- 
loi^h.  Soon  after  breakfast,  how- 
ever, one  morning,  to  Mrs.  Howard's 
astonishment,  the  carriage  drove 
round  to  the  door.  Mr.  Merton 
had  not  signified  his  intentions 
to  her,  lest  she  should  insist  upon 
accompanying  him.  The  carnage 
liad  not  waited  many  moments  when 
he  appeared  in  the  morning  room, 
equipped  for  his  journey. 

*  VVell,  ladies,*  he  said,  *  you  will 
be  able  to  amuse  yourselves,  I  hope, 
for  a  day  or  two  without  your  host. 
I  am  going  to  town,  Mrs.  Howard, 
to  consult  Dr.  A — .  I  have  long 
thought  of  it,  and  determined  upon 
it  at  last.' 

'To  town,  sur,  and  alone!*  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Howard.  'Julia, 
Eleanor,  my  dears,  we  must  not 

Sermit  it ;  we  will  go  with  you,  my 
ear  8i]>— one  or  all  of  us.  If  you 
had  but  given  us  notice  of  your  in- 
tention, we  should  have  been  ready 
at  this  moment.* 

'And  now  it  is  too  late.  Dear 
me !' — looking  at  his  watch,  he  ex- 
claimed, *  I  shall  but  just  have  time 
to  save  the  train,  if  that.  Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Howard ;  good-bye,  girls.* 
And  he  hurried  away  before  it  was 
possible  to  arrest  him,  to  promise 
an  impossible  promptitude  in  getting 
ready  to  accompany  liim,  or  to  sug- 
gest waiting  for  the  next  train,  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  Mrs.  Howard 
€aw  the  carriage  wheel  round  and 
e^^'ecp  along  the  avenue,  with  a  dark 
4inticipation  of  some  impending  ca- 
lamity, from  this  singular  exception 
to  all  the  ordinary  habits  of  his 
life. 

The  train  proceeded  on  rapid 
wuigs  to  London ;  it  was  almost  the 
first  Mr.  Merton  had  travelled  by, 
and  the  clear  morning  and  the  rapid 
motion  already  made  him  forget  for 
nearly  an  hour  that  there  was  any- 
thing tlie  matter  witii  him.  He 
was  soon  in  London,  and  a  cab  con- 
veyed liim  from  the  station  to  the 
house  of  Dr.  A — ,  witli  whom  ho 
had  made  an  appointment. 

Dr.  A —  received  him  with  cour- 
tesy ;  they  were  old  friends,  and  he 


expressed  much  regret  at  seeing  liim 
look  so  thin  and  ill.  After  hearing 
all  the  symptoms  of  his  case,  he 
promised  to  write  a  prescription 
for  him.  'But,*  he  said,  'wliat  I 
should  chiefly  recommend  to  you  is 
to  get  as  soon  as  possible  change  of 
air,  change  of  scene,  cliango  of  so- 
ciety, chMige  of  every  tiling.* 

'  Tliat  is  precisely  what  1  wish  to 
^et,*  said  Uncle  Peter,  '  and  find  it 
impossible  to  procure.' 

'  Lnpossible ! — ^my  dear  sir,  to 
whom  IS  it  possible,  if  not  to  you  ?' 

A  sudden  accession  of  communi- 
cativeness came  over  Uncle  Peter, 
and  he  related  his  present  situation 
to  the  kind  physician. 

It  is  extraordinary  what  singular 
communications  physicians  do  re- 
ceive from  their  patients.  Dr.  A— - 
received  more  than  most  others. 
He  had  an  immense  practice,  and 
unlimited  sympathies.  This  did  not 
surprise  him  at  all.  He  smiled,  and 
paused  for  a  few  moments. 

'  If  you  will  take  my  advice,  my 
dear  friend,  you  will  not  go  back  to 
Hursleigh  at  all ;  you  wiU  sit  down, 
and  write  from  hero  to  say  that  I 
wish  to  have  you  for  a  few  days 
under  my  eye,  aft«r  which  it  is  pro- 
bable that  you  will  go  to  some 
watering-place  for  a  few  weeks  for 
change  otair.  If  you  will  bo  guided 
by  me,  you  will  go  on  the  continent ; 
to  Spa,  in  Belgium,  for  instance,  the 
air  and  w^aters  of  which  would,  I  am 
sure,  set  vou  up  in  no  time.* 

Mr.  Merton  sat  transfixed;   ho 
could  scarcely  take  in  the  notion 
of  leaving  Hursleigh,  and  going  on 
the  continent ;  but  Dr.  A —  made 
hght  of  all  diiBculties.    There  Mere 
but  two  hours  of  sea  passage ;  he 
knew  that  he  was  a  good  sailor,  and 
tliat  ho  talked  French ;  everything 
now  was  so  easy  to  the  traveller,  that 
he  would   bo   as   comfortable,  he 
assured  him,  as  at  an  English  wa- 
tering place ;  while  he  would  have 
a  change  of  life  more  complete  than 
he  coiud  procure  in  England^  and 
enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  iron 
waters,  from  which  Dr.  A —  antici- 
pated much  benefit  in  his  case. 

'  I  am  going  out  myself,*  said  Dr. 
A-—, '  but  I  l^ve  you  all  implements 
of  letter-writing,  and  yea  will  find 
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Mrs.  A —  above,  in  the  drawing- 
room.    Wliere  is  your  carpet  bag  r' 

'  My  servant  lias  taken  it  to  the 
Clarendon.* 

*  I  yriR  call  there  as  I  pass/  said 
Dr.  A —  in  a  decisive  tone,  which 
lulmitted  of  no  denial,  'and  send 
liim  here  with  it.* 

He  was  out  of  his  room  and  in 
his  carriage  before  Uncle  Peter  had 
well  time,  if  he  had  been  disposed 
to  do  so,  to  object  to  the  arrange- 
ment. 

It  was  an  awkward  letter  to  write ; 
but  Uncle  Peter  did  write  it,  and 
sent  it  to  Hursleigh  by  his  servant, 
>\'ith  orders  to  pack  up  and  get  all 
in  readiness  for  an  absence  of  some 
weeks. 

When  the  letter  was  written,  he 
sat  in  Dr.  A — 's  study  with  a  conti- 
nental Bradsliaw  in  his  hand,  over 
and  over  again  following  with  his 
eye  the  line  of  the  Belgian  railways : 
he  could  not  make  out  that  Brus- 
sels was  exactly  in  the  necessary 
route  to  Spa,  but  he  had  never  seen 
Brussels,  and  he  wished  to  see  it, 
and  by  a  very  sHght  detour  he 
might  see  it.  But  then  Captain 
Morton  and  Ladjy  Helena  were  re- 
siding there,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  them ;  no,  certainly  he  did  not 
"wish  to  see  them  ;  they  had  shown 
no  great  wish  for  Ids  society — why 
should  he  manifest  any  for  theirs  H 
l^Of  he  certainly  would  not  see 
them,  but  he  might  see  Brussels 
notwithstanding ;  everybody  went 
to  Brussels — ^rihy  not  he  ?' 

He  had  heard  from  public  rumour 
something  of  his  nepnew's  history 
since  his  marriage;  but  public 
rumour  had  not  got  quite  hold  of 
the  right  story ;  there  was  the  pa- 
U^nt  fact  tliat  Captain  Merton  was 
done  up,  that  he  had  sold  his  com- 
mission, and  his  furniture,  and  pic- 
tures, and  gone  to  economise  abroad. 
So  far  the  world  could  see,  but  the 
world  is  never  content  with  seeing 
such  simple,  straightforward  results, 
without  knowing,  or  pretending  to 
know,  the  cause  or  causes  which  led 
to  them.  ]Now  it  liad  seen  in  this 
ease  the  expensive  elegance  of  Lady 
Helena  Merton's  furniture,  car- 
riages, dresses,  jewels,  and  enter- 
tainments— all  certainly  above  their 
means  ;  and  the  current  account  of 
poor  Merton's  misfortunes  was 
mixed  up  for  the  most  part  with 
blamo  of  the  extravagance  of  Lady 


Helena.  The  world  judged  from 
what  it  saw;  how  could  it  see  or 
know  that  it  was  Captain  Merton 
who  was  thoughtless  and  extrava- 
gant ;  that  his  wife  had  been  ever 
snrinking  from  a  display  which  his 
less  refined  taste  was-  continuallY 
forcing  upon  her?  Mrs.  Howara, 
from  certain  information  which  she 
possessed,  might  have  corrected  the 
history  which  came  to  the  ears  of 
Uncle  Peter  of  his  nephew's  disas- 
ters ;  but,  for  obvious  reasons,  she 
forbore  to  do  so,  and  exaggerated, 
on  the  contrary,  the  slight  floating 
reports  she  had  heard  against  the 
worldly  prudence  of  Lady  Helena. 

*The  first  act  is  over,*  Unde 
Peter  had  been  continually  saying 
to  himself  since  the  news  reached 
him.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
fix)m  the  first  that  Cliarles  Merton 
would  run  precisely  the  same  career 
as  his  father  had  done,  and  he  had 
determined  that  if  ever,  with 
bhghted  hopes  and  ruined  fortime, 
as  his  father,  he  should  seek  his 
assistance  and  society,  Hursleigh 
should  then  be  his  home.  His  own 
experience  of  society  had  been  very 
limited,  and  his  obstinate  preposses- 
sions against  a  class  had  so  blinded 
him  to  what  might  be  the  varying 
character  of  the  individuals  whim 
composed  it,  that  he  was  consider- 
ably astonished  that  Lady  Helena, 
after  ruining  his  nephew,  had  not 
proceeded  at  once  to  leave  him. 

But  years  now  had  passed  on 
since  'tne  first  act'  of  the  drama 
Uncle  Peter  had  long  since  played 
out  in  his  own  mind  Lad  terminated, 
and  there  seemed  no  prospect  of  tho 
second  being  accomplished.  Ho 
heard  that  the  Mertons  were  Hving 
at  Brussels,  that  they  had  one  child, 
and  that  they  were  not  very  well  off, 
and  that  was  all.  He  had  been  all 
along  disappointed  that  his  nephew 
had  not  applied  to  him  for  assist- 
ance; he  dianot  think  that  he  should 
have  helped  him,  but  he  should  have 
liked  to  have  been  asked  to  do  so. 
And  now  he  felt  a  sort  of  curiosity, 
blended,  doubtless,  with  more  of 
lingering  afiection  than  he  chose  to 
acknowledge  to  himself,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  coincidence  of  having 
been  liimself  ordered  to  Belgium, 
and  his  nephew's  residing  there,  to 
reconnoitre  their  procee<ungs  with- 
out introducing  himself  to  them,  and 
judging  someTniat  more  by  his  own 
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obscryaiion  than  by  the  reports  of 
others. 

Great  was  the  coustemation  at 
Hurslcigh  when  Mr.  Merton's  noto 
arrived.  Mrs.  Howard  read  it  and 
ro-read  it,  but  she  could  extract 
no  comfort  from  it;  it  wa«  very 
kind  and  very  pohto— it  begged  her, 
indeed,  not  to  hurry  her  departure, 
but  it  gave,  at  the  samo  tune,  no 
encouragement  for  that  indefinite 
prolongation  of  her  visit  which 
she  had  contemplated,  still  less  did 
it  give  her  a  clue  to  Mr.  Morton's 
destination,  or  a  pretext  for  offering 
to  accompany  him  on  his  travels. 

As  Mrs.  Howard  had,  in  point  of 
fact,  no  engagements  at  all,  and  as 
she  had  intunated  to  all  her  corre- 
spondents of  the  town  where  she  re- 
sided, that  it  would  bo  probably 
some  considerable  time  before  she 
should  bo  able  to  return  to  her 
'  sweet  liome,'  and  relinquish  '  the 
dear  but  arduous  duty  which  she 
had  undertaken,'  she  thought  it  best, 
to  savo  appearances,  to  take  her 
daughters  for  a  month  to  the  sea- 
side, after  which  she  could  return  to 
Laurel  Lod^o  with  tolerable  pro- 
priety. This  she  accordingly  aid; 
and  explaining  to  her  friends  that 
tliis  change  in  her  plans  had  been 
caused  by  her  own  health  having 
broken  down  under  the  charge  whiS 
she  had  too  rashly  undertaken,  she 
received  the  due  commiseration 
wliich  sucli  an  announcement  was 
calculated  to  produce. 

Late  one  summer  evening,  when 
the  darkness  had  begun  to  descend 
upon  the  town,  and  the  lights  long 
smco  to  appear  in  the  shops,  an 
elderly  gentleman  might  have  been 
seen  walking  about  in  a  purposeless 
kind  of  way  in  the  streets  of  Brus- 
sels ;  whilst  the  daylight  lasted,  he 
had  confined  his  perambulations 
chiefly  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
churcn  of  St.  Gudule ;  he  had  walked 
round  and  round  it,  and  wandered 
for  some  time  inside  it,  and  yet  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  its  exterior  and 
mterior  had  been  much  lost  upon 
him,  for  his  mind  was  Ml  the  while 
of  other  thoughts,  from  which  tho 
new  scenes  wherein  he  now  found 
himself  could  not  at  that  time  divert 
it.  At  last,  when  it  grew  darker, 
he  walked  slowly  to  quite  another 
quarter  of  the  town,  and  might  havo 
berak  Boen  for  some  time  psdng  back* 


wards  and  forwards  before  a  row  of 
tall  wliito  houses  on  the  oppoute 
side  of  tho  street.  Ho  looked  anxi- 
ously into  the  upper  windows  of 
one  of  these,  but  no  light  appeared 
in  them,  nor  any  sign  of  numan 
habitation  in  the  house,  except  in 
the  lower  part  of  it,  whidi  was 
fitted  up  as  a  shop. 

At  last,  having  gaeed  earnestly 
upwards,  as  he  wdked,  for  some 
time,  he  seemed  to  oome  to  a  sudden 
determination,  stopped  short,  crossed 
the  road,  and  entered  the  shop. 

When  he  had  done  this,  he  stood 
transfixed  for  a  few  moments  in  tho 
presence  of  a  tall,  elegantly  dressed 
woman,  who  looked  at  him,  without 
rising,  from  the  opposite  side  of  tho 
counter. 

Tho  lady  evidently  imagined  that 
his  silence  and  confusion  resulted 
from  inability  to  express  his  wants 
in  a  language  which  she  would 
understand.  She  therefore,  with 
a  good-natured  smile,  but  very  in- 
diucrent  English,  made  a  sugges- 
tion about  '  ^oves,'  whidi  were  tho 
usual  purohfl«e  made  in  her  shop  by 
her  male  customers. 

Peter  Merton  recollected  himself 
and  liis  French  in  a  moment,  '  Yes, 
he  wished  for  some  gloves  certainly, 
the  choice  of  which  ho  protracted 
for  some  time,  and  then  asked 
casually,  if  there  were  not  an  £ng- 
hsh  gentleman  and  lady  lodging  m 
the  house.' 

Her  face  brightened  as  she  replied 
— 'Yes,  there '^had  been  certainly 
such  persons  m  the  house ;  did 
Monsieur  wish  to  see  them  P  Ah, 
how  unfortunate !  what  a  loss !  thoy 
had  left  Brussels  but  the  day  before, 
with  their  chaming  little  girl,  who 
was  not  very  well,  for  change  of 
air.'  She  grevr  more  and  xnoro 
voluble,  having  ovidenily  embarked 
on  a  congenial  strain.  'Ah,  how 
sorry  they  would  be  to  miss  seeing 
their  friend-*they  had  so  few  finends 
—would  he  leave  his  card,  his  name, 
that  she  might  tell  them  what  thej 
hadlostr 

Ko,  he  would  not. 

The  lady  was  not  at  all  discon- 
eerted;  she  proceeded  to  expatiate 
on  the  beauty  of  Miladi  and  on  that 
of  Monsiouri  on  all  the  various 
agreeable  qualifies  which  she  bad 
disooYored  in  them  since  they  had 
been  lodgers  in  her  housei  tiisy 
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seemed  to  have  all  the  Tirtnee  tmder 
the  sun,  but,  added  tlie  lady,  when 
she  had  exliausted  her  panegyric, 
*  Alas,  they  were  poor,  very  poor.* 

*  And  how  does  Miladi  bear  that  P' 
inouired  Uncle  Peter. 

The  shopwoman  looked  surprised 
at  his  question,  but  proceeoed  at 
once  to  answer  it.  *  Ah,  it  was  not 
Miladi  who  had  borne  it  worst,  it 
was  Monsieur;  when  they  had  first 
come,  she  had  been  quite  saddened 
to  see  the  extent  of  Madamo's  self- 
denial  that  Monsieur  might  enjoy 
little  luxuries  which  she  luul  denied 
herself;  but  Madame  was  so  good, 
so  religious,  she  had  not  thought 
before  that  a  Protestant  could  be  so 
reliixious  as  she  was. 

Mr.  Mcrton  was  somewliat  asto- 
ninhed  and  a  good  deal  disap- 
pointed at  what  he  heard ;  he  took 
off  his  hat  and  bade  the  lady  good 
bye,  and  sallied  out  again  into  the 
streets  ;  he  regained  his  hotel,  went 
to  his  bedroom,  where  he  lay  awake, 
revolving  many  things,  until  the 
next  morning,  at  an  early  hour  of 
which  he  set  off  by  the  first  train 
that  would  conduct  him  on  his  way 
to  Spa. 

It  was  a  rainy  day,  and  the 
country  tlirough  which  he  passed 
was  very  uninteresting.  His  spirits 
were  much  depressed — ^ho  kept  ask- 
ing himself  now,  again  and  a^in, 
why  he  liad  left  Hursleigh  H  or  if  he 
must  have  left  Hursleigh  to  leave 
Mrs.  Howard,  why  he  had  left  Eng- 
land ?  The  rain  had  ceased,  but  it 
was  still  damp  and  uncomfortable, 
M  hen  he  found  himself  ensconced  in 
the  coup^  of  a  great  awkward  dili- 
gence, that  was  to  convey  him 
from  the  railway  station  to  his  des- 
tination, which  lay  some  distance 
from  it. 

He  might  have  observed  ere  this 
that  the  character  of  the  scenery 
had  much  changed;  that  instead 
of  the  flat,  uninteresting  country 
through  which  his  loumey  lay  at 
first,  wild  wooded  hills,  and  streams, 
and  chateaux,  and  cottages,  lying 
pleasingly  interspersed  amongst 
them,  had  now  succeeded  on  all 
sides.  But  he  had  sat  back  in  his 
carriage  absorbed  in  his  own  melan- 
choly reflections,  and  quite  imheed- 
ful  of  the  aspect  of  the  external 
world.    Now,  at  length,  as  the  vast, 

slow  old  machine  rumbled  uncam< 


fortably  along,  he  looked  tiiroagh  its 
shaky  ifvindows,  and  with  every  dis- 
position to  find  fault,  ootild  not  but 
be  struck  and  pleased  by  the  very 
picturesque  roaa  tlirough  which  they 
drove,  in  spite  of  the  rain  that  liad 
fallen,  there  seemed  hero  a  strange 
lightness  in  the  air,  through  which, 
as  the  shades  of  nij^ht  begui  to  fall, 
he  saw  tiny  firefhes  floating  in  aU 
directions  beneath  the  wo(xl8  tliat 
skirted  the  roadside. 

A  foreign  watering-place  is  some- 
what dull  to  a  solitary  Englishman, 
particularly  if  he  bo  not  incHned  to 
enter  into  the  amusements  of  the 
place,  as  was  the  case  with  Uncle 
Peter.  He  did  not  play  billiards, 
nor  rouge-et-noir,  nor  cricket— 
facilities  for  all  of  which  he  might 
have  found  there;  he  saw  no  one 
that  he  knew,  and  therefore  was 
not  invited  to  join  any  of  the  pic- 
nics, riding,  and  other  parties  got 
up  by  his  countrymen  whom  the 
search  afler  health  or  amusement 
had  congregated  on  the  same  spot. 
And  yet  he  was  not  dull  exactly ; 
tliougli  he  avoided  all  the  usual  places 
of  public  resort,  he  s|)ent  his  days 
pleasantly  enough,  gomg  long  dis- 
tances into  the  ocautifiu  surround- 
ing neighbourhood  upon  the  back  of 
one  of  the  stout  ponies  of  the  Ar- 
dennes, or  short  ones  upon  hia  own 
legs  (which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  pre- 
ferred). The  table-d'h6tes  amused 
him,  ^ith  all  the  ever-varj'ing  food 
which  they  present,  not  only  t»  the 
bodily  but  the  mental  appetite  of 
one  so  ob8er\-ing  as  himself.  He 
had  the  English  papers,  too,  which 
took  up  here,  as  at  Hursleigh,  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  time. 
He  fell,  in  a  few  days,  into  a  sort  of 
routine,  which,  if  it  were  not  enjoy- 
ment, was  certainly  more  like  it  than 
the  life  he  had  been  leading  lately 
at  Hursleigh  with  Mrs.  Howard  for 
his  guest. 

One  morning  of  pecuhar  beauty 
he  had  walked  out  for  a  mile  or  so 
into  the  country,  following  a  route 
which  he  had  not  before  taken;  it 
conducted  him,  tlirough  wild  and 
winding  paths,  along  the  brink  of  a 
mountain-stream  which  chafed  and 
whitened  beneath  his  feet.  The 
scene  was  somewhat  artificial — ^the 
hand  of  art  had  evidently  assisted 
there  the  hand  of  nature ;  out  it  was 
pleasant  enough,  in  the  heavy  heat  of 
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the  noonday,  to  find  yourself  shel- 
tered by  tall,  graceful  beech -trees 
tliat  rose  on  either  side  of  you,  and 
listen  to  the  fall  of  running  water. 
Uncle  Peter  found  it  so ;  ne  had 
brought  a  book  out  with  him,  and 
an  umbrella,  which,  when  abroad, 
invariably  replaced  the  spud  which 
was  his  ordinary  companion  at  Hurs- 
leigh.  He  sat  down  upon  a  pictu- 
resque fragment  of  brown  rock,  on 
wliich    he  first    carefully  laid    his 

Eocket-handkerchief.  He  opened  his 
ook,  but  did  not  read  much ;  he  fell 
into  a  reverie,  more  agreeable  by  far 
than  any  he  had  for  a  long  time  past 
indulgea  in.  The  hard  frost,  that 
years  of  soUtude  and  prejudice  had 

fathered  about  his  heart,  meltedaway 
efore  the  genial  influences  of  the 
scene  and  hour.  His  thoughts  went 
back  to  his  earlier  days,  the  days  of  his 
boyhood,  which  were  the  only  ones 
that  had  been  bri^tened  by  anything 
like  a  strong  afiection  in  his  life. 
No  shadow  of  bitterness  or  brooding 
melancholj  lay  upon  his  heart ;  afi 
was  sunshme  around  him  and  within. 
I  think,  had  his  nephew — ^nay,  even 
his  niece — stood  before  him  at  that 
moment,  ho  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  forgive  every  error  of  the  former, 
and  forego  every  prejudice  against 
the  latter. 

But  the  two  figures  which  at  last 
did  disturb  him  from  this  agreeable 
state  of  mental  serenity  were  not 
his  nephew^  nor  his  niece,  but  a 
young,  bright-looking  Belgian  ser- 
vant-girl, in  a  buff*  sort  of  jacket,  a 
black  petticoat,  no  bonnet,  but  the 
cleanest  of  white  caps  over  her  rosy 
features,  and  sofl,  braided,  brown 
hair,  by  the  side  of  whom  walked  a 
little  girl  of  singular  beauty,  and  no 
less  remarkable  intelhgenco  and 
hveliness  of  manner.  Her  ringing 
laugh  and  voice  had  resoundea 
through  the  pathway  long  before 
they  came  in  sight ;  now  that  they 
had.  turned  the  comer  formed  by  a 
mass  of  rock  covered  with  under- 
wood and  ^Tld  flowers,  he  could  hear 
distinctly  what  they  said. 

'Here  is  the  oldjplace,'  said  the 
httle  girl ;  *  let  ufl  sit  down ;  I  will 
give  you   another  lesson  in  Eng- 

The  nursemaid  lai^hed,  looked 
round,  and  the  eyes  of  both  fell  on 
Uncle  Peter,  who  was  sitting  close 
beside  them,  his  figure  at  first  con- 


cealed by  the  rocks  and  overhaDg- 
ingbranches  of  the  trees. 

He  rose  at  once,  took  up  his  um- 
brella, aiiid  walked  abruptly  onward 
in  an  opposite  direction;  not  an- 
noyed by  naving  his  solitary  muaings 
interrupted  exactly — ^he  was  in  too 
genial  a  mood  for  that  just  then— 
but  anxious  rather  to  leave  them  in 
possession  of  a  spot  which  for  some 
reason  they  preferred. 

He  walked  on  some  little  way,  and 
again  sat  down,  where  he  was  quite 
out  of  the  reach  of  their  voices,  nor 
was  in  any  danger  of  interrupting 
them.  He  had  not  sat  many  mo- 
ments, however,  when  the  two  nsures 
he  had  before  seen  crossea  the 
wooden  bridge  which  hmig  high 
over  the  stream  that  he  had  just 
traversed  himself,  and  advanced 
straight  towards  him,  the  Htde  girl 
holdmg  in  her  hand  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  that  he  had  left  be- 
hind him  in  his  somewhat  precipitate 
retreat. 

She  came  forward  with  a  certain 
childlike  grace  and  innate  politeness, 
so  difierent  from  the  grace  and  po- 
Hteness  of  a  French  child,  that  lie 
at  once  discovered  she  was  English, 
although  it  was  in  French  that  she 
addressed  him,  as  she  explained  that 
she  had  found  his  pocket-handker- 
chief upon  the  rock  upon  which  he 
liad  been  sitting. 

'Thank  you,'  he  said  to  her  in 
English,  with  a  more  thorough  smile 
tlian  liad  illuminated  his  face  for 
years. 

The  child's  face  brightened — it 
was  bright  enough  betore,  but  the 
ray  of  unexpected  delight  which 
broke  over  it  now  added  strangely 
to  its  lustre  and  its  beauty. 

'  You  are  Englidi,'  she  said ; 
'  mamma  is  Englisn,  too,  and  napa ; 
but  I  have  never  been  in  England ; 
never,  at  least,  since  I  can  remember. 
I  was  in  England  once,  but  that  was 
years  ago.  Will  you  tell  mo  all 
about  it  r — ^how  long  is  it  since  you 
were  there  P* 

Uncle  Peter  had  been  said  by 
those  who  knew  him  best  not  to  hQ 
fond  of  children ;  the  assertion  was 
untrue;  he  liked  them,  and  often 
wished  to  get  on  with  them,  but 
could  not  do  so ;  he  had  b^n,  over 
and  over  i^in,  so  mortified  by  the  ill 
success  of  his  rough  overtures  to 
thern^  that  he  had  S>r  years  ooased 
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to  make  iuit-  But  here  was  a  child 
who  Beemcd  to  take  to  liim  at  once ; 
there  was  not  a  dash  of  forwardness 
in  her  manner,  hut  she  vas  not  afrnid 
ofawrtain  Iiardness  in  him  wliich 
had  deterred  other  children ;  per- 
haps it  wa^  that  ho  hail  bo  raui-Ji  less 
of  it  this  morning  than  usual;  how- 
ever this  Blight  have  heen,  she  aot 
down  at  his  aide  without  hesitation, 
and  talked  to  Iiim  with  an  ease  and 
graee  which  eaptiratcd  him  at  once, 
and  apparently  the  Belfriaa  nurse- 
maid too,  who  etood  hy  gazing  from 
time  to  time  admiringly  upon  her 
yonng  ehargo. 
'  I  think  papa  and  mamma  wonld 
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Bome  time ;  '  they  do  not  see  many 
persons,  scarcely  any  English;  hut  I 
thinkthey  would  like  you.  Will  you 
lell  me  your  name,  that  I  may  tell 
thora  all  ohout  you?' 

■  My  name  is  Merton,"  e&\A  Uncle 
Peter. 

'  That  is  very  atrange ;  it  is  their 
norac  and  mine.'  aaid  tJie  htt!e  girl ; 
'  I  am  called  Merton,  Helena  jfer- 

ITncle  Peter  started,  and  looked 
fixedly  upon  his  young  companion  ; 
tlic  truth  flaahed  upon  him  at  once ; 
there  was  no  great  resemblance  of 
feature  to  his  nephew,  but  there 
were  tonea  in  her  voice  which  had 
already  reminded  him  of  something, 
he  knew  not  what,  which  he  liaa 
hoard  before.  The  voice  was  hko 
Chu'les  Merton'a,  but  still  more  it 
seemed  to  hi^  like  his  brother's. 

'  Can  you  tell  mo  your  father's 
CUriBlian  name,'  ho  eaid,  quietly, 
•my  little  girl?' 

•Tesi  it  is  Charles.' 

He  Gat  for  some  momenta  in 
silence  uid  indecision  as  to  what 
should  be  his  fiiture  movements.  If 
his  nephew  and  his  niece  were  at 
Spa,  he  must  certainly  leave  it.  was 
hj8  first  thought.  Need  ho  do  soP 
was  his  second — need  he  doom  him- 
self again  by  prejudices,  the  folly  of 
which  he  was  beginaing  to  see  more 
clearly,  to  a  desolate  old  age, 
cheered  only  by  the  venal  socie^  of 
a  woman  Uko  Mrs.  Howard  P  Why 
not  be  reconciled  to  his  nephew  Kt 
S  and,  with  this  child,  whom  he 
already  felt  that  lie  could  love,  go 
back  and  fill  the  old  house  at  Uurs- 
leigh  with  gaiety  and  delight  V    But 


how  be  reconciled  P  Who  was  to 
make  the  first  ocerturea  P  Not  he ; 
and  woidd  his  nephew  P  If  he  had 
not  mode  them  before,  was  it  likely 
that  lie  would  now?  And  then,  again, 
the  thought  of  Lady  Helena  recur- 
red, whom  he  had  so  long  been  ac- 
eufitJimed  to  picture  to  himself  as 
haughty,  disdiunful,  and  extrava- 
gant, that  even  the  different  picture 
conveyed  of  her  chararter  hy  their 
landladjr  at  Brnasels  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  conveying  a  tlioronghly 
different  impression  of  her  to  hu 

'  Charles  is  papa's  Christian  name,' 
repeated  the  httle  girl,  '  and  now 
will  you  tell  me  yours  P' 

'  It  is  of  no  consequence,'  said 
UnclePeter  gravely.  Another  silencw 
succeeded,  brokeu  again  by  the 
little  girl. 

'  It  is  raining.'  slic  said ;  '  look 
what  largo  drops  1' 

They  were  large  indeed — the  first 
of  a  heavy  shower :  they  lay  black 
and  hroaa  upon  the  stones  beside 
thcra.  Thicker  and  faster  they  came, 
till  the  trees  became  no  shelter, 
and  at  length  the  best  thing  seemed, 
to  be  reconciled  to  a  thorough 
wetting,  and  reach  home  as  soon  as 
possible. 

'  We  do  not  hve  far  from  here.' 
said  the  htlle  girl,  '  and  there  are 
trees  the  whole  way.' 

They  gained  the  high  road,  shaded 
by  a  long  avenue  of  limes — they 
hurried  rapidly  along,  Uncle  Peter 

firotectinehis  little  JHend  with  Ilia 
urge  umbrella,  but  deriving  httle 
benefit  from  it  himself,  until  they 
came  to  a  small  whito  house,  sepa- 
rated from  the  road,  with  a  garaen 
in  front  of  it. 

_  •  This  is  our  house,'  said  the  httie 
girl.  '  wont  yon  come  in  ?' 

'  No,  thanlt  you,'  said  Uncle  Peter. 
He  saw  her  aafdy  sheltered  from  tlio 
shower  in  the  projecting  porch  of 
the  old  hoose,  and  lutateneu  quickly 

He  was  almost  sorry  that  he  Iiad 
done  so  afterwards:  it  seemed  like 
declining  to  avail  himself,  on  his 
part,  of  any  opportunity  for  a  recon- 
ciliation that  mieht  occur.  He  never 
doubted  that  the  bttle  girl  would 
tell  her  story,  and  that  it  would  at 
onue  be  dis(!overedwho  he  was ;  and 
every  footstep  tliat  ho  heard  for  the 
rest  of  the  d^,  about  the  door  of  his 
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apartment,  he  imagined  to  be  Iub 
nephew's. 

But  Charles  Merton  was  at  Li^^e 
that  (lay  on  business,  and  Lady 
Helena  was  too  much  engrossed 
with  anxiety  about  the  littlo  girl 
having  been  out  in  the  rain,  to  un- 
derstand more  from  her  story  than 
that  an  old  gentleman,  an  English- 
man, had  given  her  the  protection  of 
his  umbrella. 

*  Was  it  not  odd,  mamma ;  his 
name  was  Merton  P'  persisted  the 
little  Helena. 

*  Very,*  said  Lady  Helena.  *  But 
I  trust,  my  dear  child,  you  may  not 
take  cold ;  you  have  been  so  much 
better  since  you  came  to  this  place, 
that  it  would  be  sad  indeed  if  this 
wetting  were  to  throw  you  back.' 

Tlie  rain  continued  all  that  day, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  next ; 
but  in  the  evening,  Uncle  Peter  con- 
sidered it  sufficiently  dry  for  him  to 
venture  forth  from  his  rooms,  to 
which  he  liad  been  imprisoned  for 
the  most  part  during  the  rain. 

He  took  a  short  walk  in  the  very 
opposite  direction  to  his  nephews 
house;  lie  then  went  for  a  short 
time  to  the  lledoute,  where  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  go  and  look  at 
the  papers  in  an  evening ;  but  this 
night,  when  he  gotholdoftho2Vwie*, 
ho  could  not  command  his  attention 
sufficiently  to  understand  it  j  he  felt 
nervous  and  uncomfortable ;  he  cast 
Ids  eyes  continually  upon  the  group 
of  persons  similarly  occupied  with 
himself,  to  see  if  any  addition,  and 
wliat,  had  been  made  to  their  num- 
ber; he  looked  up  at  every  fresh 
entrance  into  the  room,  but  he  saw 
none  but  the  faces — ^with  many  of 
which  he  had  now  become  iami- 
liar — ^tliat  were  wont  to  freouent 
the  place.  At  last  ho  threw  down 
tlie  paper,  and  walked  to  tlie  gaming 
tables ;  he  looked  round  them  both. 
There  were  old,  hard  faces  there, 
and  young  eager  ones ;  but  tliey  did 
not  interest  him  to-night.  There  was 
a  fashionably  dressed  young  English- 
man carelessly  losing  a  low  moim- 
tain  of  little  gold  pieces,  and  a  sharp- 
featured  woman  of  the  bourgeois 
class  accumulating  with  wol^liko 
rapacity  a  high  mountain  of  large 
silver  ones.  But  Ids  eye  wandered 
over  all,  and  rested  upon  none ;  tlien 
lie  gave  a  sigh  of  relief,  perlia 
because  he  did  not  find  what 
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so  strangely  wished  and  aa  Btranaely 
dreaded  to  behold  there ;  and  uien 
he  took  up  his  hat  and  sticky  and 
descended  the  stairs. 

In  the  dark  archway  which  leads 
into  the  street,  two  persons  were 
talking;  he  stopped  mVoluntarily, 
arrested  by  the  tones  of  one  of  the 
two  voices. 

*  I  think  I  shall  go  in,  and  have  a 
shy  at  the  tables,'  said  one  voico. 

'No,  you  wont,'  said  the  other; 
'  you  wiU  come  and  have  some  tea 
with  my  wife.' 

'  I  never  take  tea,'  said  the  first 
voice,  hesitatingly. 

*At  all  events,  you  wont  go  in 
there ;  or  if  you  do,  you  wont  play. 
My  own  eiqierience  has  been  so 
fearful'  (the  voice  here,  which  ho  had 
recognised,  grew  low,  but  was  per- 
fectly distinct  in  its  intense  eam<»t- 
ness)  *  that  you  will  not  deny  me 
such  benefit  as  I  may  derive  from 
it,  in  the  right  it  gives  me  to  advise 
another.' 

*  How  seriously  you  take  the  loss 
of  a  five-franc  piece.' 

*  Yes ;  because  a  fortune  may 
follow  it.    Come  along.' 

'Well,  you  must  promise  me  a 
song  from  Xady  Helena  to  make  up 
for  my  self-denial.' 

They  walked  out.  It  was  moon- 
light ;  but  the  pavement  was  sha- 
dowed by  the  taU  wliite  houses,  and 
neither  of  the  two  perceived  the 
short  figure  of  tlie  old  man,  which 
followed  them  at  some  distanc-e. 

Uncle  Peter  saw  them  both  enter 
the  house  where  he  had  ^fted  with 
his  young  companion.  The  npper 
windows  were  open,  and  voioes,  and 
occasionally  a  light  laugh,  could 
be  heard  by  him  as  he  stood  out- 
side. And  then,  after  a  while,  for 
he  remained  there  long,  came  the 
sound  of  a  piano,  and  c?  a  woman's 
voice,  deep,  and  rich,  and  dear.  It 
seemed  of  unusual  oompus  and 
considerable  cultivation.  iFirst,  he 
heard  an  elaborate  piece  of  foreign 
music.  Then  a  few  chords  were 
struck,  and  some  simpler  English 
songs  were  sung.  He  could  hear  the 
words  of  them  as  he  stood  outnde. 
One  there  was  that  ho  knew  well, 
and  liad  been  very  fond  of  in  dajrg 
gone  by;  but  he  had  not  heard  it 
for  long,  and  it  came  over  him  now 
with  a  power  wldch  brought  the  tean 
to  his  eyes.    It  was  one  of  the  Imb 
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melodiefl*--!'  Oft  in  the  stilly  night.* 
The  words  of  the  last  stanza  rang 
in  his  ears.  He  could  not  shake 
them  from  him.  He  walked  up  and 
down,  repeating  them.  It  seemed 
that  they  must  have  been  written 
for  himself,  to  describe  the  situation 
in  which  he  had  been  so  long. 

At  last,  the  front  door  opened,  and 
the  visitor  departed.  They  were 
now  alone— <)narles  Merton  and 
his  wife.  An  irresistible  impulse 
came  ovcqr  the  old  man  i  he  walked 
up  to  the  door,  and  rung  the  bell. 

It  was  opened  by  an  old  servant 
of  Captain  Merton,  who  had  re- 
mainea  with  them  through  aU  their 
reverses,  and  who  recogn^ed  him  at 
once.  He  ushered  him  at  once  up 
stairs.  He  had  nerved  himself  for 
a  scene— the  thing,  of  all  others, 
he  most  dreaded;  but,  as  is  not 
uncommonly  the  case  in  such  cir- 
cimistances,  no  scene  was  enacted. 
They  were  glad  to  see  him,  and  of 
course  surprised.  Charles  Merton 
introduced  nim  to  his  wife ;  a  glanoo 
at  whom  dispossessed  Uncle  Peter 
at  once  of  the  last  of  his  preju- 
dices, if  any  yet  remained  in  her 
disfavour. 

All  seemed  to  be  natural,  ^d  in 
the  common  course  of  thin^ ;  if  he 
liad  spent  every  evening  with  them 
for  months  he  could  not  have  felt 
more  at  home. 

They  talked  of  ordinary  subjects ; 
wishea  to  order  tea  for  him,  which 
he  declined ;  and  then,  when  he  rose 
to  depart,  Charles  Merton  said,  in 
his  old  frank  tones— 

'You  will  let  us  see  you  again, 
uncle;  I  liave  not  yet  mtroduced 
you  to  one  of  my  family— the  little 
Helena.' 

*I  will  breakfisist  with  you  to- 
morrow,* said  Uncle  Peter,  *  if  you 
^ill  permit  me,  taking  you  on  my 
way  oack  from  my  spring;  but 
I  need  not  an  mtroduction  to 
Helena — ^we  are  already  friends;' 
and  he  explained  theur  previous 
meeting,  and  Lady  Helena  was  sur- 
prised of  course  tnat  she  had  not  at 
once  detected  who  the  child's  com- 
panion had  been. 

He  came  the  next  morning  to 
breakfast,  and  afterwards  proposed 
a  walk  to  his  nephew,  in  the  course 
of  which,  by  a  series  of  blimt  ques- 
tions, he  ascertained  the  whole  his- 
tory of  his  afiairs. 


«And  whj  did  7(m  Bot  lei  ne 

know  all  this  before  r  wd  UiMde 
Peter,  when  he  had  laamad  eveiy« 
thing. 

*  I  wrote  to  you  before  we  left 
England,  and  told  you  much  of  what 
you  have  asked  me  about  now ;  whan 
I  received  no  answer  to  my  letter,  it 
can  scarcely  surprise  yon>  I  think, 
from  your  knowledge  of  my  oharao- 
ter,  that  I  did  not  write  agtun/ 

'Wrote  to  me  before  yon  left 
England  P  I  never  got  your  letter. 
I  have  never  heard  m>m  you  sinoe 
your  marriage,' 

'  It  is  surprising  that  you  did  not 
receive  my  letter;  I  carried  it  to 
the  post  myself,  too  anxious  at  the 
time  about  its  result  not  to  take 
every  pains  that  it  should  reach  its 
destination.  I  did  not  teU  my  wife 
then  that  I  had  written  it;  she 
knew  all,  and  was  reconciled  to  Hie 
worst.  I  longed  indeed  that  that 
worst  might  not  come,  but  I  would 
not  destroy  her  heroic  fortitude  by 
suggesting  a  hope  of  assistance  in 
our  difficulties,  which  might  be,  as 
indeed  it  ^ved,  delusion.  And 
yet,'  he  said,  thoughtfully,  'I  am 
glad,  dear  uncle,  you  never  got  my 
totter.  Had  I  got  easily  out  of  my 
troubles,  I  should  never  perhaps 
have  learned,  aa  now  I  have,  to 
overcome  so  completely  the  habits 
which  had  led  to  them.  I  should 
never  have  known  my  wife,  too; 
never  seen  such  strengtn  and  gentk- 
ness  of  character  in  her  as  I  md  not 
believe  existed  upon  earth.  And 
more,  Ishould  never  have  knownmy- 
self,  my  selfishness,  and  sin.  I  have 
learned  much  intellectually  in  Hiese 
last  few  years,  for  I  have  studied 
hard  with  a  hope  to  turn  my  la- 
bours to  account  in  some  way  so  aa 
to  improve  our  position.  But  I  am 
chiefly  of  all  thankftd  to  the  moral 
lessons  which  I  have  received  from 
her,  and  which  I  feel  to  be  the  most 
valuable  and  the  most  indelible  of 
alL' 

Unde  Peter  was  sadly  perplexed 
about  the  missing  letter;  too  long 
an  interval  had  elapsed  since  it  had 
been  written  for  nim  to  entertain 
any  chance  of  discovering  what  had 
become  of  it ;  it  was  therefore  with 
very  Uttlo  hope  of  obtainiog  any 
information  on  the  subject  that  he 
said  to  his  servant,  when  he  came 
into  his  room  that  eyening-* 
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*  Thompson,  I  have  learned  tJiia 
morning  that  a  letter  sent  to  me  by 
my  nepnew  four  years  ago,  one  of 
great  miportance,  miscarried,  and 
never  reached  me/ 

*  I  always  said,  sir,  you  never  got 
it,'  exclaimed  the  old  servant,  quickly 
and  indignantly. 

Uncle  Peter  prosecuted  his  in- 
quiries, and  learned  that  the  letter 
had  in  due  course  arrived  at  Hurs- 
Icigh,  that  it  had  made  a  consider- 
able sensation  in  the  servants'  hall, 
where  Charles  Merton  had  ever  been 
held  *  in  high  consideration,'  and 
where  his  estrauj^ement  from  his 
uncle  and  Hursleigh  had  been  un- 
ceasingly deplored.  Thompson  re- 
membered the  letter  coming ;  he  re- 
membered the  expectations  which 
had  been  formed  about  it  among  the 
old  servants ;  he  remembered  its  be- 
ing taken  into  the  saloon  by  a  new 
footman  recently  engaged,  who  had 
not  been  present  at  the  discussion 
among  them  about  the  letter,  and 
who  knew  nothing  of  the  Captain. 
He  remembered  himself  asking 
Thomas  how  his  master  looked  when 
he  received  the  letter,  and  Thomas 
saying  that  ho  did  not  know  there 
was  a  letter  for  Mr. Merton;  that  ho 
had  given  all  three  to  Mrs.  Howard. 
He  always  had  his  suspicions  that 
his  master  never  got  that  letter ;  and 
he  was  plunging  into  a  history  of 
the  very  unfavourable  preposses- 
sions entertained  from  various  little 
circumstances  against  Mrs.  Howard 
in  the  servants'  hall,  but  was  checked 
decisively  by  his  master,  who  did  not 
suffer  the  familiarity  of  an  old  ser- 
vant to  go  so  far  as  to  listen  to  re- 
flections from  him  upon  a  relation 
and  a  guest  of  his  own. 

But  the  case  certai^  did  look 
awkward  against  Mrs.  Howard ;  ]io 
thought  long  how  it  would  bo  right 
to  act  concerning  it;  the  footman, 


Thomas,  had  long  since  left  his  ser- 
vice, having  been  discovered  to  be 
too  impracticably  stupid  to  remain. 
He  felt  that  to  cnarge  Mrs.  Howard 
with  the  suspected  act  would  be  only 
to  meet  ^ith  the  most  calm  denial  of 
all  knowledge  of  it ;  nor  did  he  see 
any  means  of  bringing  it  home  to 
her,  even  if  he  did  not  shrink*  as  he 
did,  from  the  publicity  which  must 
attend  any  attempt  to  do  so. 

Hursleigh  is  now  a  happier  man- 
sion  than  it  has  been  ior    many 
years ;  it  has  been  just  reAimisheo, 
and  music,  and    flowers,   and   the 
merry  voice  of  childhood,  adorn  its 
once  deserted  apartments.     It  is  not 
a  place,  even  now,  where  much  en- 
tertainment of  the  neighbourhood 
goes  on;    but  Lord  Elsmore    and 
his  family  are  ever  welcome  guests, 
and  sometimes  some  of  tho  neigh- 
bouring    families    are    invited    to 
meet  them.    Mrs.  Howard  is  never 
seen  there,  nor  her  daughters;    it 
is  said  that  she  received  one  day 
a  letter  in   the  cramped  hand  of 
Uncle  Peter,  which  arrived  when 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  select  circle 
of  morning  callers ;  that  she  read  the 
early  part  of  it  aloud, which  described 
the  entire  restoration  of  the  health 
of  her  *  dear  relative,'  and  of  his 
purpose  of   speedily  returning    to 
Hursleigh;    but    suddenly  it    was 
noticed    that    she    stopped    short, 
started,  read  on  rapidly  to  herself, 
turned  pale,  rose  from  her  chiur,  and 
with  a  hurried  apology  left  the  room 
and  her  visitors.   A  ^U  was  speedily 
rung,  and  it  is  said  that  the  small 
jug  of  very  hot  water  which  Hannah 
then  earned  up  stairs  in  answer  to 
it,  was  really  used  for  the  purpose 
for  which   it   was   demanded  —  to 
dilute  a  very  considerable  dose  of 
sal-volatile. 
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THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 


IT  is  recorded  of  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher,  a  renowned  mariner 
in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  that  when 
attempts  were  made  to  dissuade  him 
from  engaging  in  the  discovery  of  a 
north-west  passage,  he  declared,  *  It 
is  the  only  thing  in  the  world  that 
is  left  yet  undone  whereby  a  notable 
mind  might  be  made  famous  and 
fortunate.* 

This,  be  it  remembered,  was 
uttered  nearly  three  centuries  ago, 
since  which  period  a  vast  number  of 
attempts  have  been  made  by  various 
nations  to  solve  a  problem  full  of 
interest  to  the  man  of  science  and 
commerce.  For,  when  the  early 
exploration  of  bold  voyagers  had 
dashed  the  hopes  of  the  merchant 
by  assuring  him  that  if  a  passage 
existed  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  it  could  never,  on 
account  of  the  enormous  accumula- 
tion of  ice,  be  used  as  a  route  to 
India,  men  whose  aspirations  ran 
higher  than  mere  Mammon-worship 
felt  desirous  to  lay  bare  the  myste- 
ries of  the  northern  regions  oi  our 
wonderful  planet,  where — 

blocks  of  sapphire  seem  to 

mortal  eye 
Hewn  from  cerulean  quarries  in  the  sky, 
With  glacier  Ijattlementa  that  crowd  the 

spheres, 
The  slow  creation  of  six  thousand  years ; 
Amidst  immensity  they  tower  sublime, — 
Winter's  eternal  palace,  built  by  time. 

But  we  must  not  despise  the  early 
adventurers ;  for  although  it  was  with 
tlie  view  of  attaining  the  land  of  pearls 
and  spices  by  a  shorter  ana  less 
tiresome  route  than  that  round  the 
Cape  of  Storms,  that  they  went 
forth  in  their  frail  and  small  barks 
uj^on  the  dark  northern  waters;  yet 
as  pioneers  in  the  great  work  of 
geogi'a])hical  discovery,  and  as  men 
of  inaomitable  perseverance  and 
courage,  they  are  entitled  to  our 
warmest  admiration.  And  when 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the 
Arctic  E^gions,  and  their  vast  area, 
our  wonder  is  increased  that  through- 
out so  many  generations  so  many 
men  have  been  found  willing  and 
ardent  volunteers  to  explore  those 
stem  wastes  even  at  the  imminent 
peril  of  their  lives. 

If,  then,  Buch  fame  and  renown 
were  promised  three  hundred  years 
ago,  when  Arctic  exploration  waa  in 
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its  infancy,  to  him  who  should  dis- 
cover the  North- West  passage,  how 
greatly  must  the  glory  of  such  a 
discovery  be  increased  at  the  present 
time,  when  so  many  trials  have 
been  made  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  name  of  M*Clure,  as  the 
fortunate  discoverer  of  a  passage 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  round  the  coast  of  North 
America,  will  stand  out  among  the 
throng  of  Arctic  ^;oyager8  with  proud 
pre-eminence.  We  are  not  un- 
mindful that  much  of  the  path  wliich 
he  followed  was  already  known,  but 
he  is  entitled  to  all  honour  and 
praise  for  going  forward  when  that 
path  tcnninated,  incurring  by  bo 
doing  great  responsibility. 

But  this  high  prize  has  not  been 
won  by  the  English  flag  without 
great  cost.  While  we  exult  that 
our  small  island,  ever  in  the  van  of 
civihzation  and  human  advance- 
ment, has  added  fresh  glory  to  its 
history  by  this  discovery,  we  are 

Eainfmly  reminded  that  m  all  pro- 
abihty  a  gallant  erew,  headedi  by 
an  officer  who  was  Nelson's  com- 
panion— ^his  equal  in  courage,  and  as 
good  as  he  was  brave,  have  imdoubt- 
edly  endured  great  hardships  in  the* 
end.eavours  to  accomplish  an  under- 
taking which  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
is  attended  with  many  dangers. 

This  is  a  terrible  penalty  to  pay 
for  our  victory,  but  it  is  the  nature 
of  all  enterprises  developing  great 
results  to  involve  considerable  risk 
and  sufiering ; — without  these,  where 
woidd  be  the  glory  ? 
Si  Mon  Euryalus  Kutulos  cecidisset  in 

hostes, 
Hertacidi  Nisi  gloria  nulla  foret. 

Thinking  of  these  things — for  the 
probable  fete  of  Franklm  and  his 
companions  will  haunt  our  imagina- 
tion like  the  skeleton  form  in  the 
halls  of  festivity — it  is  a  cheering 
consolation  to  know  that  the 
humility  and  piety  of  the  chief  of  the 
long  lost  Arctic  voyagers  which  was 
shared  by  his  officers,  must  have 
imparted  great  comfort  to  those 
under  him  in  the  dark  and  stem 
hours  of  trial.    lake  that  *  devout 

fentleman  and  philosopher,*  Sir 
Eumphry  Gilbert,  who,  when  ex- 
ploring the  Arctic  regions  three 
centuries  ago,  endeavoured  to  eon- 
sole    his    unfortunate    companions 
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in  tlio  presence  of  death,  by  m* 
surinfjf  tliem  that 

Heaven  was  as  near 

By  water  as  by  land, 

80  we  feel  persuaded  tliat  Franklin 
by  liifl  heroic  example  and  resigna- 
tion, of  which  ho  gave  so  many  proofs 
during  the  tcrnblo  sufferings  en- 
countered in  his  North  American 
journeys,  has  been  of  the  greatest 
service  to  his  companions,  by  sustain- 
ing their  spirits  during  severe  trials. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  write  a 
history  of  the  attempts  to  discover 
the  so-called  North- West  Passage. 
This  would  require  fer  more  space 
tluin  we  have  at  our  disposal.  We 
propose,  therefore,  merely  putting 
on  record,  in  our  ])age8,  whicli  have 
chronicled,  on  more  tluin  one  occa^ 
sion,  the  proceedings  of  the  recent 
Arcti(j  Expedition,  the  story  of  Cap- 
tain M*Clure*H  voyage. 

This  officer  havmg  acquired  con- 
siderable Arctic  experience  in 
the  first  searching  expedition  of 
Sir  James  Hoss,  in  whose  ship 
he  acted  as  senior  lieutenant,  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander, 
and  immediately  vohmtcered  for  the 
sec'Dud  expedition,  by  way  of  Beh- 
ring's  Straits,  the  command  of  which 
was  entrusted  to  Captain  Collinson. 
The  ships  selected  were  the  Enter' 
^rise  and  Investigator,  which  had 
lust  returned  from  Barrow's  Straits. 
Tliey  were  new  ships,  and  in  excel- 
lent condition. 

Captain  Colliiison  sailed  in  the 
early  part  of  1850,  and  along  with 
Captam  M*Cluro,  arrived  within 
the  Straits  in  the  month  of  July  of 
that  year.  His  instructions  were  to 
pass  through  the  Straits,  and  pro- 
ceed aftenvards  in  whatever  direc- 
tion he  thought  the  most  promising 
tofindtracesofthemissingexpedition. 

Great  stress  was  laid  on  the  im- 
portance of  not  separating  from  his 
(colleague,  with  whom  he  was  desired 
to  keep  up^constant  communication. 

Very  soon,  liowever,  after  the  two 
fillips  had  entered  the  straits.  Captain 
Collinson  parted  from  Captain 
M'Clure,  and  sailed  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  he  passed  the  winter,  return- 
ing fo  Boliring's  Straits  in  1861. 

Under  these  circumstances  it 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  more 

I)rudent  Lid  Captain  M*Clure  fol- 
owed  liis  commander.    But  such  a 
coursewas  not  contemplated.  With- 


out heeding  a  signal  of  recall  made 
by  Captain  Kellett,  of  the  Herald, 
wlio  was  his  superior  officer.  Cap- 
tain M'Clure  dashed  on,  wilHn?  to 
take  the  heavy  responsibility  wbidi 
such  a  step  involved,  and  was  soon 
lost  sight  of.  This  happened  on  the 
last  day  of  July,  1850,  ix  which  time 
the  Herald  was  o£F  Cape  Lisboume. 
When  two  years  had  passed,  withoat 
any  tidings  of  Captain  M'Clure  being 
heard,  great  uneasiness  was  natu- 
rally felt  respecting  him,  for  he  had 
declared,  in  the  most  emphatio  man- 
ner, that  he  would  find  Franklin  or 
'make  the  passage;'  and  he  also 
stated  that  should  his  ship  become 
entangled  in  the  ice,  and  barred 
further  progress,  ho  would,  in  1853, 
with  as  many  volunteers  as  were 
willing  to  accompany  liim,  forsake 
his  ship,  and  make  the  best  of  his 
way  across  the  ice  to  Melville 
Island. 

This  intention  caused  the  Admi- 
ralty to  send  Captain  KcUett,  with 
provisions  and  a  steam  tender,  to 
that  locality,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
curious  that  Captain  M'Clure 
should,  by  this  judicious  proceeding, 
have  been  rescued  by  the  very  man 
who  liad  endeavoured  to  deter 
him  from  his  perilous  imdcrtakinjg. 

It  seems,  from  his  journal,  that 
tlie  openiog  in  the  ice,  which  pro- 
mised so  favourably,  did  not  extend 
far.    The  pack  soon  became  veiy 
heavy,  ana  accordingly  the  Invet* 
tiaator  was  navigat^  back  to  its 
cage,  along   which  she  sailed,  in 
hope  of  finding  an  opening  to  the 
north.  Failing,  liowever,  in  disoover- 
ing  any  lead  m  that  direction,  Gapt. 
M^Cluro  proceeded  easterly,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  American  coast.  <M 
the  11th  August  he  passed  Jones' 
Island,  the  snores  of  whidi  were 
found   tliickly  strewed  with    drift 
wood,  and,  continuing  his  course, 
frequently   having    only   a    mere 
thread   of  water,   arrived  off  the 
Mackenzie,  on  the  2l8t  August.    A 
little  to  the  oast  of  the  mouui  of  thia 
river,  at  a  place  called  Point  Wanen. 
thev  held  communication,  by  means 
of  their  interpreter,  with  two  Esqui- 
maux, who  stated  that  the  rest  of 
their  tribe  had  taken  flight,  arare* 
bending   that  the  white  men  nad 
come  to  revenge  the  murder  of  one 
of  their  brethren*  whose  ffnTO  was 
indicated* 
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Captain  M'Clure  does  not  appear 
to  have  examined  this  grave,  but  he 
probably  regarded  the  story  as  a 
fabrication.  In  his  despatches  he 
says,  that  the  tribe  do  not  trade 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
giving  as  a  reason,  that  their  officers 
had  given  them  poisonous  water. 

At  Cape  Bathurst,  which  was 
reached  on  the  Slst  August,  a  tribe  of 
Esquimaux  about  300  in  number  was 
seen.  Many  natives  went  on  board 
the  ship,  and  from  their  statements. 
Captain  M'Clure  is  fully  convinced 
that  neither  the  ships,  nor  any  of  the 
crews  of  Franklin's  Expedition  have 
ever  reached  their  shores. 

Pursuine  his  career  to  the  East, 
he  arrivea,  on  the  6th  Septem- 
ber, abreast  of  Cape  Parry,  from 
whence  high  land  was  seen  to  the 
north-east;  this  was  visited  and 
taken  possession  of.  It  is  repre- 
sented as  being  upwards  of  1000 
feet  high  on  the  southern  side. 
Subsequent  explorations  showed 
tliat  tliis  land  is  a  continuation  of 
Banks'  Land,  and  is  an  island, 
to  which  Captain  M*Clure  has 
given  the  name  of  Baring.  To 
this  we  must  enter  a  strong  protest. 
For  although  Captain  M*Clure  had 
an  undoubted  right  to  call  the 
southern  portion  of  the  land  by  the 
name  of  Baring— yet,  considering 
how  important  a  share  of  Arctic 
discovery  ia  due  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  we  think  it  scarcely  £air  not 
to  give  his  name  to  the  large  island 
discovered  by  Captain  M*CTure,  tiie 
northern  extremity  of  which  was 
already  called  Banks*  land.  To  tlie 
east  of  this  island,  but  separated 
from  it  by  a  strait,  fresh  land  was 
observed,  which  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  and  named  Prince  Albert 
Land,  and  to  the  strait  the  name  of 
Prince  of  Wales  was  given. 

As  this  Channel  bore  north-east 
and  presented  a  favourable  aspect, 
Captain  M*Clure  sailed  up  it  until 
the  8th  October,  when  having  been 
for  several  days  closely  beset  by 
pack  ice,  his  ship  was  firmly  frozen 
up  in  lat.  72,  46  N.,  and  long.  117, 
44  W.  This  check  was  most  dis- 
heartening, for  explorations  showed 
that  they  were  on  the  threshold  of 
Melville  Straits,  into  which  this 
channel  opened. 

This  discovery  established  the  ex- 
istence of  a  norui-west  poBsage. 


The  ensuing  summer  was  awaited 
with  great  anxiety,  but  unhappily 
when  the  Investigator  was  liberated 
from  her  winter  quarters,  it  was 
found  quite  impossible,  on  account 
of  the  setting  oi  large  masses  of  ice 
to  the  southward,  to  pass  out  of  the 
Straits  into  Melville  Channel.  Under 
these  circumstances  Captain  M'Clure, 
unwilling  to  lose  the  open  season, 
retraced  his  steps  to  the  south  of 
Baring  Island,  and  sailed  along  its 
western  and  northern  side,  until 
he  came  to  lat.  74,  6  N.,  long.  117, 
64  W.,  when  his  progress  was  ar- 
rested by  heavy  ice.  At  this  point 
he  was  within  about  70  miles  of 
Melville  Island.  Here  the  Investiga- 
tor was  frozen  in,  and  from  the  date 
of  her  arrival  there  (Sept.  24,  1851) 
imtil  the  16th  of  April  of  the 
present  year,  all  efforts  to  move 
her  liave  been  fruitless. 

We  can  well  understand  that  this 
second  check,  when  on  the  eve  as  it 
were  of  triumph,  must  have  been  a 
sore  trial  to  Captain  M'Clure,  and 
his  officers  and  crew.  They  had 
braved  great  hardships,  and  it  would 
have  been  a  fitting  reward  for  all  their 
labours  had  they  been  permitted  to 
sail  onward  to  Liancaster  Sound. 

But  a  passage  was  discovered,  and 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  ice  may 
have  opened  sufficiently  this  summer 
to  allow  the  Iwoesttgator  to  be 
navigated  eastward,  and  that  she 
may  DO  at  the  time  we  write  on  her 
way  to  England. 

As  may  be  supposed.  Captain 
M'Clure  and  his  officers  did  not  re- 
main inactive  during  their  long  im- 
prisonment. When  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales  Straits  in  1851,  several  ex- 
plorations were  made  in  various 
directions,  which  have  been  the 
means  of  adding  largely  to  our 
knowledge  of  theiands  and  sea  north 
of  Wollaston  Land.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  one  of  the  expeditions 
Captain  M*Clure's  officers  were 
within  twenty  miles  of  Lieutenant 
Osbom,  who  was  conducting  an  ex- 
ploring party  from  Captain  Austin's 
ships. 

In  April,  1852,  a  party  headed  by 
Captain  M'Clure  went  across  the 
ice  to  Melville  Island,  and  deposited 
a  notice  at  Winter  Harbour  giving 
an  account  of  their  proceedings.  This 
document  was  discovered  by  Captain 
Kellett,  who  had  been  despatched 
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from  Sir  E.  Belcher's  squadron  of 
searcli  at  Beeehy  island  for  iho  ex- 
press ]jurpose,  a«  we  have  slated,  of 
relieviuf(  Captain  M'Clure. 

Of  course  immediate  st^ps  wero 
tat  en  to  communieato  with  Captain 
M'Clure,  and  the  meeting  is  said  to 
have  been  of  the  most  joyous  nature. 
A  private  letter  thus  describes  the 
event : 

At  length  Pirn  reached  the  party, 
quitti  beside  himself,  and  stammered  out 
on  M'Clure  asking  him — Who  are  you, 
and  wliere  are  you  come  from — *  Lieu- 
tenant Pim,  — llerahl — Captain  Kellett.  * 
lliis  was  inexplicable  to  M'Clure,  as  I 
wjis  the  last  person  he  shook  hands  with 
in  Beliring  Straits.  He  at  lengtli  found 
that  this  solitary  stranger  was  a  true 
Englishman,  an  angel  of  light.  He  was 
soon  seen  from  the  ship ;  they  had  only 
one  hatchway  open,  and  the  crew  were 
fairly  jambe<l  there,  in  tlieir  endeavour 
to  get  up.  Tlie  sick  jumped  out  of  their 
hammocks,  and  the  crew  forgot  their 
despondency ;  in  fact  all  was  changed  ou 
board  tlie  Investigator. 

jVo  wonder ;  after  a  solitude  for 
nearly  three  years  in  the  icy  regions 
of  the  North,  the  sight  of  their 
countrymen  with  relief  at  Imnd 
must  have  been  almosL  over- 
powering. 

And  it  arrived  most  seasonably; 
for  we  are  told  that  Captain  M*Cluro 
had  thirty  men  and  their  oflicers 
fully  prepared  io  leave  the  Investi- 
gator for  the  depot  at  Point 
Spencer,  while  another  party  of 
seven  men  were  to  Imvo  gone  to 
the  M'Kenzie  with  despatches  for 
the  Admiralty,  requestmg  that  a 
ship  might  be  sent  to  meet  them  at 
Port  Leopold  in  1854. 

It  is,  ot  course,  quite  problema- 
tical whether  the  Investigator  Ims 
been  able  to  leave  her  present  posi- 
tion tliis  summer,  and  advance  to- 
ther  to  the  east. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  discovery 
of  a  North- West,  or  more  properly 
speaking,  North-East  passage.  Wo 
have  little  doubt  that  more  than  one 
passage,  navigable  for  sliips  during 
an  open  season,  exists  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  Mr. 
Eae,who  is  now  exploring  the  lands 
and  seas  l>etween  Itegent  Inlet  and 
WoUaston  L:md,  will  probably  tell 
\u)  of  pas.sage3  in  tlmt  aire<*tion,  and 
the  explonitions  of  Sir  E.  Belcher 
north  (d*  Wellington  Clmnnel  show 
tlmt   there  is  an  open  Polar  Sea 


covered  by  nmncroas  ialandfl,  and 
that  Jones  and  Smith  SoundB  eom- 
mimicAte  witli  tliat  sea. 

We  are  greatly  sarprised  that 
Sir  E.  Belcher,  with  an  efficient 
steamer  at  his  command,  and  large 
dep6t8  of  provisions  to  fall  back 
upon,  did  not  attempt  to  explore  the 
Polar  Sea  this  summer,  whicn  is  open 
as  early  as  May,  instead  of  returning' 
to  Beechy  Island,  as  his  despatches 
inform  us  he  intended  doing. 

This  is  the  more  surprising,  be- 
cause in  his  explorations  last  year 
up  WeUington  Channel,  he  came 
upon  what  certainly  appear  to  be 
fresh  traces  of  Franldin  s  expedition. 
These  arc  thus  described: — 

On  the  25th  of  August^   1852,    we 
landed  on  a  low  point,  where  the  coast 
suddenly  turns  to  the  eastward,    and 
discovered  the  remuns  of  several  weU- 
built  Esquimaux  houses, — not   simply 
circles  of  small  stones,  but  two  lines  of 
well-laid   wall    in    excavated    ground, 
filled  in  between  by  about  two  feet  of 
fine    gravel,   well    paved,    and    withal 
presenting    the    appearance    of    great 
care, — ^more,  indeed,  than  I  am  willing 
to  attribute  to  the  rude  inhabitants  or 
migratory  Esquimaux.     Bones  of  deer, 
wa&us,    seals,    &c.,    numerous.       Coal 
found. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  no  Esmii- 
maux  luive  been  met  with  in  Wel- 
lington Channel,  we  must  regard 
these  traces,  to  say  the  least,  as 
affording  strong  evidence  that 
Franklin's  party  went  up  that 
Channel, — and  wo  do  not  tliink  that 
the  nation  \^*ill  feel  satisfied  until  its 
head  waters  luive  been  fully  explon^. 

We  cannot  lay  down  our  pen 
without  expressing  our  ^preat  sorrow 
that  the  history  of  Captain  Ingle- 
field's  expedition  shouldbo  darkened 
by  the  death  of  that  gallant  and  ex- 
cellent officer,  liout.  Bellot,  of  the 
French  navy. 

Always  eager  to  be  of  use,  he 
literally  lost  his  life  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  service  involving  great 
danger.  This  was  an  endeavour  to 
convey  the  Admiralty  desjMtcbeB  to 
Sir£.  Belcher.  Ci^tain  In^lefield 
had  failed  in  the  attaaapt,  and  lieut. 
Bellot  was  unfortunately  swept  firom 
a  hummock  of  ice  into  a  deep  fissure 
by  a  tremendous  storm  which  over- 
took his  party.  The  Frendi  navy 
by  this  sad  event  has  lost  a  gallant 
omcer,  who  liad  made  many  warm 
and  fiwt  friends  in  this  ooontry. 
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THEEE  is  an  old  folio,  known  to 
most  men  who  have  visited  the 
fountain-heads  of  medical  literature, 
and  dear  to  bookworms  for  its  wood- 
cut illustrations,  which  in  their  own 
time  were  ascribed  to  Titian.  It  is 
ilie  Corporis  Humani  Fabrica  of 
Andreas  Vesalius.  The  first  page 
is  adorned  with  a  large  and  spirited 
woodcut,  in  which  a  young  man, 
wearing  professor's  robes,  is  to  be 
seen  standing  at  the  table  of  a  lec- 
ture theatre,  and  pointing  out  from 
a  robust  subject  that  lies  before  him 
the  inner  secrets  of  the  human  body. 
Tlie  tiers  of  benches  that  surround 
the  lecture-table  are  completely 
crowded  with  grave  doctors,  who 
are  leaning  forward,  struggling  to 
sec,  and  even  climbing  upon  railing, 
from  which  they  look  down  with 
faces  tliat  present  a  striking  group, 
expressive  of  much  wonder,  mterest, 
and  curiosity,  mixed  with  a  Uttle 
awe.  And  yet  they  look  upon  a 
spectacle  which  is  presented  m  our 
day  as  a  matter-of-course  to  thou- 
sands of  young  men  during  the 
winter  session  at  the  hospitals. 

The  woodcut  at  once  leads  us  to 
suppose  that  we  have  to  deal  in  the 
book  to  which  it  is  prefixed  with  a 
man  who  was  the  first  to  force  his 
way  into  a  path  obstructed  by  a 
heavy  barricade  of  prejudice.  If  we 
turn  over  a  leaf,  we  find  his  por- 
trait in  another  sketch,  rough,  bold, 
and  masterly.  It  portrays  spirit 
and  flesh  of  a  young  man  who  has 
tlic  marks  of  a  hardworking  brain 
upon  his  forehead,  and  of  a  firm  will 
upon  his  face.  He  looks  like  a  man 
born  to  do  work  for  the  world,  and 
not  imwilling  at  the  same  time  to 
take  ease  in  it.  He  evidently  can 
enjoy  as  well  as  think,  and  will,  and 
do.  His  beard  is  very  trim,  his 
senses  look  acute,  his  rather  hand- 
some features  express  much  refine- 
ment, aptness  also  for  a  look  of 
scorn.  He  shows  like  a  chief  in  in- 
tellect, a  gracious  king  over  some 
region  of  knowledge,  who  possesses 
all  he  could  inherit,  and  knows  how 
to  conquer  more ;  a  good  companion 
to  kindred  minds  wnen  recognised 
among  them  as  a  leader.  So  we 
judge  from  the  noble  portrait  of  the 
young  professor  in  his  robes,  Andrew 
Vesanus,  aged,  as  we  are  told  by  tJie 


inscription  on  the  border,  twenty- 
eight ;  a  man  who  at  that  age  had 
already  become  the  Luther  or  Ana- 
tomy. 

"We  meet  only  occasionallv  with 
bom  poets  and  musicians*  Vesalius 
had  a  native  genius  of  a  rarer  kind 
— he  was  a  bom  dissector.  From 
the  inspection  of  rats,  moles,  dogs, 
cats,  monkeys,  his  mind  rose,  im- 
patient of  restraint,  to  a  desire  for  a 
more  exact  knowledge  than  they  or 
Galen  gave  of  the  anatomy  of  man. 
But  in  his  day,  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
Galen  was  to  be  a  heretic  in  medi- 
cine ;  and  to  touch  with  a  scalpel 
the  dead  *  image  of  Gt)d '  was 
reckoned  impious  in  theology.  There 
was  no  doubt  left  upon  that  latter 
point,  for  in  the  lifetime  of  Vesalius 
Charles  the  Fifth  had  brought  the 
question  formally  before  a  consulta- 
tion of  divines  at  Salamanca.  For 
purnoses  of  ambition,  living  men 
mignt  be  blown  asunder  at  the  can- 
non's mouth,  cut  up  with  sword  and 
axe,  or  probed  into  with  military 
lances.  For  the  purposes  of  science 
dead  men  were  not  to  receive  a 
wound. 

Three  weasels  formed  the  family 
arms  of  Andreas,  whose  name  was 

Eroperly  Wesalius,  his  forefathers 
avmg  at  one  time  belonged  to  We- 
sel,  where  they  formed  a  portion  of 
the  noble  Wittag  family.  The  im- 
mediate progenitors  of  Andreas  for 
several  generations  had  been  emi- 
nent for  medical  attainments. 
Peter  Wesalius  was  a  famous 
physician ;  John  the  son  of  Peter, 
another  thriving  doctor,  had  been 
physician  to  Mary  of  Burgundy, 
the  first  wife  of  Maximilian  I. 
John,  growing  old,  had  retired 
from  business,  not,  however, 
until  he  had  introduced  Everard, 
his  son,  to  his  distinguished  mis- 
tress, and  to  all  his  profitable  prac- 
tice. John,  in  retirement  at  Lou- 
vain,  had  written  verses  and  enjoyed 
much  honour :  men  of  learning  de- 
dicated books  to  him.  Everard  had 
kept  up  the  reputation  of  the  family, 
had  written  Commentaries  on  the 
books  of  Ehases,  and  upon  the 
Aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  xhe  son 
ol  Everard,  and  uie  father  of  An- 
dreas, enjoyed  another  reputation  of 
the  same  land :  he  was  apothecary 
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to  tlio  Emperor.  The  whole  blood 
of  the  liousc  was  tinctured  by  this 
hereditary  transmisBion  through  five 
generations  of  the  same  pursuit. 
When  Andreas  and  his  urother 
Francisco  were  destined  to  follow 
tlie  two  separate  professions  of  me- 
dicine and  law,  their  father  found  it 
very  diflicidt  to  keep  Francisco 
steady  to  liis  course  of  jurispru- 
dence. Sending  him  out  to  study 
law  his  father  found  to  be  like  throw- 
ing a  ball  against  a  blank  wall,  he 
came  regularly  back  upon  his  hand. 
When  afterwards  Francisco  saw  his 
famous  brother  very  much  attacked 
by  Gralenists,  and  indisposed  to  pay 
attention  to  them,  there  was  nothmg 
nearer  to  the  heart  of  the  young 
lawyer  than  a  desire  to  fight  his 
battles  for  him.  The  veins  of  the 
family,  in  fact,  ran  medicine.  An- 
dreas, when  he  was  not  fifteen  years 
old,  attended  plague  cases,  and  prac- 
tised surgery. 

The  tods  and  trials  of  an  anato- 
mical entliusiast  who  did  his  own 
dark  deeds,  and  begot  light  of  them, 
tliree  centuries  ago,  before  the  very 
threshold  of  the  Liquisition,  form  a 
pleasant  chapter  in  the  liistory  of 
modem  science.  But  since  it  is  a 
cliapter  very  seldom  read,  we  have 
considered  it  worth  while  to  collect 
together  its  essential  details,  chiefly 
from  the  narrative  of  Boerliaave  and 
Albums,  partly  from  certain  dustier 
and  older  men,  whose  company  is 
good  because,  although  they  are 
upon  the  whole  unquestionably  te- 
dious, they  often  have  quaint  facts 
to  tell  about  the  days  in  which  they 
had  their  pleasure. 

Andreas  Vesahus  was  bom  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  in  the 
year  1514.  His  father,  the  apothe- 
cary, behig  attached  to  the  service 
of  Margaret,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, aimt  of  tlie  Emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Andrew  was  bom  at 
Brussels.  He  was  sent  as  a  boy  to 
study  at  Louvain,  where  he  made 
very  rapid  progress  in  dl  branches 
of  knowledge  taught  to  him.  Ho 
manifested  a  great  taste  for  sciencct 
and  spent  aU  his  leisure  upon  prac- 
tical research  into  the  mecJianism  of 
the  lower  animals.  He  became  very 
proficient  in  the  scholarship  of  the 
day,  so  that  m  his  great  work, 
written  before  lie  had  allowed  his 
skill  to  rust,  the  Latin  style  is  siu- 


gularly  pure.  Eiolanus,  who  took 
pains  afterwards  to  show  thatVe- 
salius  was  but  a  shallow  fcUow,  and 
that  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  in 
particular  was  not  much  more  than 
skin-deep,  protested  that  he  must 
have  founa  some  good  scholar  to 
write  the  Latin  or  his  books.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  that  he 
might  smite  with  a  two-edged  sword, 
the  envious  critic  blamed  the  sen- 
tences of  his  opponent  for  their 
length,  and  its  style  for  its  obscurity; 
laymg  the  law  down,  be  it  noted,  in 
a  style  of  liis  own  ridiculously  bar- 
barous and  comphcated.  The  good 
Latin  written  by  Yesahus  while  ho 
was  comparatively  fresh  from  his 
studies  at  Louvain,  became  cor- 
rupted by  disuse.  The  stagnant 
atmosphere  of  an  Imperial  ooort 
favoured  the  rotting  of  nis  scholar- 
ship. That  YcsahuB  mastered  not 
only  Latin  but  Greek  also,  accu- 
rately, at  Louvain,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  he  wrote  Greek 
annotations  to  the  works  of  Galen. 
It  is  more  certainly  proved  by  the 
confidence  with  which  the  great 
Venetian  printer,  Aldinus  Jmita,  in 
after  years  made  application  to  Ve- 
salius  alone  for  a  corrected  text  of 
Galen,  and  for  castigation  of  a  Latin 
rendering  of  Galen's  works.  The 
application  was  m  part  only  re- 
sponded to. 

Greek  and  Latin  were  sources  of 
pleasure  to  the  youns  anatomist 
only  because  they  enabled  him  to 
read  medical  books.  Then  also,  as 
he  soon  discovered  the  cormptness 
of  translations  generally,  he  was  not 
content  to  study  the  Arabians  bv 
aid  of  their  interpreters,  but  betook 
liimself  to  a  scholar  learned  in  Ara- 
bic and  Hebrew,  Lazarus  Hcbneus 
de  Frigeis.  With  that  teacher  he 
read  A\'icenna  in  the  original  Arabic, 
and  afterwards  was  able  to  write  for 
himself  a  paraphrase  of  the  ten 
books  of  Hhases  to  the  Emir  Al- 
mansor. 

From  Louvain  the  youth  was 
sent  to  Paris,  where  no  studied 
ph^io  under  a  most  eminent  phy- 
sician. Jacobus  Sylvius,  othen»ise 
Jacques  de  la  Doe.  Sylvius  found 
his  new  pupil  disagreeably  acute. 
It  was  the  practice  of  that  ilfustrious 
Professor  to  read  to  his  class  Gralen 
on  the  Use  of  Parts.  Ho  began 
fairly,  and  when  he  had  reached  the 
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middle  of  the  first  book,  at  the  point 
where  the  anatomy  commences,  he 
said,  *  Grentlemen,  we  now  come 
to  a  part  too  diiBcnlt  for  the 
comprehension  of  beginners.  Were 
I  to  go  through  it  with  you,  we 
should  only  bo  bewildering  each 
other.'  To  save  trouble,  therefore, 
the  Professor  took  a  flying  leap  over 
all  intervening  matter,  and  de- 
scended on  the  fifth  book,  through 
which  he  cantered  quietly  to  uie 
tenth  section.  From  the  rest  of  the 
work  he  made  selections,  to  the  con- 
sideration of  which  he  either  gave  a 
single  lecture,  or  to  wliich  he  devoted 
Byb  or  six  lessons  at  most.  This 
course  of  professional  study  was 
illustrated  sometimes  with  the  dissec- 
tion of  some  portion  of  a  dog,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose  by  a  surgeon 
under  the  Professor's  eye.  This 
always  was  thrown  away  on  the 
thircf  day,  when  it  became  impleasant 
to  the  smell. 

Sylvius  believed,  like  his  brethren, 
that  the  anatomy  of  all  flesh  was 
contained  in  Gkilen.  K  he  found 
anything  in  his  dog  that  puzzled  him, 
tlie  fault  lay  always  witli  the  animal ; 
the  dog  was  wrong.  Often  the 
learned  man — ^more  used  to  turn 
over  leaves  of  books  than  strips  of 
muscle — ^blundered  about  his  little 
preparation,  vainly  searching  for 
some  bloodvessel  or  tendon  that  he 
meant  to  show.  At  the  third  of  hia 
practical  demonstrations  witnessed 
by  Andreas,  the  teacher  was  so  much 
surprised  at  the  confused  construc- 
tion of  the  animal  before  him  that 
he  called  upon  the  newcomer,  whose 

eassion  for  dissecting  was  well 
nown,  to  help  him  through  his  dif- 
ficulty. The  Professor's  patience 
was  tried  farther  by  the  fact  that 
Andreas  Vesalius,  by  the  intensity 
of  his  own  enthusiasm,  infected  his 
companions  with  a  pitiless  zeal  after 
correct  details  of  anatomy.  When- 
ever Sylvius,  unable  to  fiind  some 
vein  or  nerve,  excused  its  non- 
appearance aud  passed  glibly  on,  he 
made  work  for  his  pupils.  They 
shpped  down  when  he  was  gone, 
hunted  the  dog  through  for  the  miss- 
ing part,  dissected  it  out  for  their 
master  with  great  neatness,  and 
triumphantly  called  his  attention  to 
it  on  his  next  appearance. 

The  influence  of  a  commanding 
mind  and  of  a  strong  enthusiasm 


was  exercised  bver  his  associateB  in 
a  yet  more  strikinff  way  by  the*am- 
bitious  student.  He  caused  some  of 
the  yoimg  men  to  share  his  own  im- 
patience at  the  dog-anatomy  to 
wliich  they  were  confined.  Pleasure 
loving  youths,  moved  by  his  impulse, 
were  to  be  found  with  mm,  haunting 
at  ghostly  hours  the  Cemetery  of 
the  innoeents.  Once  when  he  went 
with  a  fellow-pupil  to  the  Mont- 
fau9on,  where  the  Dodies  of  executed 
criminals  were  deposited  and  bones 
were  plentiful,  they  found  themselves 
attacked  by  a  pack  of  fierce  dogs. 
Masters  of  the  situation,  they  would 
by  no  means  let  a  bone  be  touched, 
and  there  ensued  so  hard  a  battle 
with  them  that  the  young  anatomist 
believed  the  hour  ot  fate  was  come. 
It  seemed  for  a  short  time  likely 
that,  the  tables  being  turned  upon 
him,  his  own  body  woidd  be  dis- 
sected for  the  profit  of  that  very 
class  to  which  so  many  of  his  \dctims 
had  belonged. 

Another  of  the  teachers  under 
whom  Andreas  studied  in  Paris  was 
a  man  of  great  renown,  Gaulhier 
d'Andemach,  or  to  speak  learnedly, 
Guintherius.  He  was  physician  in 
ordinary  to  King  Francis  1.  Guin- 
therius, before  he  went  to  Paris,  had 
been  Greek  Professor  at  Louvain. 
At  Paris  he  occasionally  ventured  so 
far  as  to  dissect  human  beings.  We 
run  over  three  years  to  state  here 
that  in  his  Institutioncs  Anatomicce, 
published  in  1536,  Guinther  took  oc- 
casion to  specify  Andreas  Wesalius 
(the  classic  V  had  not  at  that  time 
been  adopted  in  the  name)  as  a  youth 
of  great  promise,  Vesalius  then  being 
twenty-one  years  old.  Again,  after 
three  more  years  had  elapsed,  in 
publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  Instil 
tutiones,  Guinther  stated  that  he  had 
been  indebted  largely  to  the  helping 
hand  of  Andreas  Vesalius,  a  youth 
mostdilii 


The  youth  was  then  already  himself 
beginning  work  upon  a  book  that 
was  to  produce  a  revolution  in  the 
science. 

At  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  how- 
ever, the  pupilage  of  Andreas  at 
Paris,  under  Sylvius  and  Guinther, 
had  been  broken  off*  by  the  French 
wars.  He  retired  then  to  his  alma 
mater  at  Louvain.  Here  continuing 
his  studies,  he  for  the  first  time 
Openly  demonstratedfrom  the  human 
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ftubjett,  ofTcrinj^  to  the  scholars  of 
Loifcvaiu  au  uiiaccustonied  spcct^iclc. 
ile  had  liiiiiBelf  in  Paris  omy  twice 
l^eoii  present  at  a  demonstration  of 
the  kind. 

During  tliis  sojourn  at  Louvain, 
it  liapmaied  one  day  tliat  Vcsalius 
walked  with  his  friend  Grcmma 
Frisius  outside  the  gates.  By  acci- 
dent tlieir  country  ramble  brought 
them  to  the  Tyburn  of  Louvain,  the 
8iK)t  on  which  it  was  usual  not  only 
to  execute  criminals,  but  also  to 
expose  their  bodies.  It  was  a  place 
of  himian  bones,  and  of  men's  corpses 
ill  all  stages  of  corruption.  To  such 
a  spot  tne  friends  came  very  na- 
turally, led  to  it  no  doubt  by  a 
familiar  path,  for  where  else  was 
there  a  retired  nook  to  be  found  of 
which  the  scenery  was  more  com- 
pletely in  accordance  with  the  taste 
of  an  anatomist.  Vcsalius  loved 
nature  with  the  ardour  of  true 
genius,  but  his  love  was  not  at  all 
for — 

Ku88ct  Iawus  and  fallows  gray. 
Where  the  oihbling  flocks  do  stray  ; 
Mountains,  on  whose  barren  breast 
The  labouring  clouds  do  often  rest ; 
Meadows  trim,  with  daisies  pied, 
Shallow  brooks,  and  rivers  wide  ; 

He  was  a  man  who  could  have 
boiled  liis  kettle  with  more  pleasure 
in  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  than 
in  the  vale  of  Tempe.  Wliy  should 
ho  notP     Is    the    thighbone   that 

{)ropped  up  a  lord  of  the  creation 
ess  to  be  honoured  than  a  primrose 
stalk  P  Or  is  tlie  cup  that  lias  con- 
tained the  brain  and  \>'it  of  man  to 
be  regarded  with  less  tender  rever- 
ence than  buttercups  and  pumpkins  P 
Vcsalius  andGemmaFnsius,  whose 
humour  it  was  to  admire  nature  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  human  body, 
looked  at  the  dead  men  w  ith  learned 
eyes.  The  botanist  a-field  looks 
out  for  specimens  to  carry  home, 
so  the  anatomist  Vcsalius  looked 
greedily  about  him,  for  in  such  a 
l)lace  the  obvious  question  was, 
could  he  make  any  little  addition 
to  his  hortiis  siccus  of  odd  joints 
and  bones  P 

Now  there  had  been  executed  on 
that  spot  a  noted  robber,  who,  since 
he  deserved  more  tlian  ordinary 
iianging,  had  been  chained  to  the 
top  of  a  high  stake,  and  roasted 
alive.  He  had  been  roasted  by  a 
slow  fire  made  of  straw,  tliat  was 


kept  burning  at  some  distance  below 
his  feet.  In  that  way  there  had  been 
a  dish  cooked  for  the  fowls  of  heaven, 
which  had  been  regarded  by  tliom 
as  a  special  dainty.  Tlio  sweet  flesli 
of  the  delicately  roasted  thief  they 
had  preferred  to  every  other;  his 
bones,  therefore,  had  been  ela- 
borately picked,  and  tliere  was  left 
suspended  on  the  stake  a  skeleton 
dissected  out  and  cleaned  by  many 
beaks  with  rare  precision.  Tlio 
dazzling  skeleton,  complete  and 
clean,  was  lifted  up  on  high  before 
tlie  eyes  of  the  anatomist,  who  liad 
been  stri\'ing  hitherto  to  piece 
together  such  a  thing  out  or  tlic 
bones  of  many  people,  gathered  as 
Qccasion  offered.  That  was  a  flower 
to  be  plucked  from  its  tall  stem. 

Moimting  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  friend,  and  aided  by  him  from 
below,  young  Andreas  ascended  the 
charred  stake,  and  tore  away  what- 
ever bones  he  foundaccessible,  break- 
ing"  the  ligaments  which  tied  the  \ejg& 
and  arms  to  the  main  trunk.  The 
trunk  itself  \^'as  bound  by  iron  chains 
so  firmly  to  the  stake,  tliat  it  was  left 
there  hanging.  With  stolen  bones 
imder  their  dotlies,  the  ti^'o  young 
men  returned  into  Louvain. 

But  in  the  evening  Vesahns  went 
out  alone  to  take  another  walk,  did 
not  return  in  haste,  and  suffered  tlio 
town  gates  to  close  against  him.  lie 
had  resolved  to  spend  the  night  a- 
field  under  the  stars ;  while  honest 
men  were  sleeping  in  their  beds  ho 
meant  to  share  the  vigU  of  the 
thieves.  There  i^'as  the  trunk  of 
tlie  skeleton  yet  to  be  had.  At  mid- 
night none  would  dare  to  brave  tlie 
spectacle  of  fleshly  horrors,  to  say 
nothing  of  such  ghostly  accidents  as 
might  befal  them  among  corpses  of 
the  wicked,  imder  rain,  moon,  stars, 
or  flitting  night-clouds.  Certain, 
therefore,  tliat  no  man  would  come  to 
witness  his  offence,  Vesalius  at  mid- 
night again  cUmbed  the  tree  to  gather 
its  remaining  blossom.  By  main 
force  he  deliberately  WTested  the 
whole  set  of  bones  out  of  the  grasp 
of  the  great  iron  fetters,  and  then 
Iiaving  removed  his  treasure  to  a 
secret  spot,  he  biuied  it.  In  the  morn- 
ing he  returned  home  empty-handed. 
At  leisure  then,  and  carefully,  ho 
smuggled  througli  the  gates,  day 
afler  day  bone  after  bone.  But 
when  tlie  perfect  skeleton  was  set 
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up  ill  Ills  own  house,  lie  did  not 
scruple  to  disj^lay  it  openly,  and  to 
demonstrate  from  it,  K^vin^  out  tliat 
it  had  been  brought  by  him  to  Lou- 
vain  from  Paris.  The  act  of  plunder 
was,  however,  too  bold  to  escape 
attention.  VesaUus  afterwards  was 
banished  from  Louvain  for  this 
offence. 

In  the  next  year,  1535,  Andreas, 
havinjj  completed  his  twentieth  year, 
served,  as  a  surgeon  in  the  army  of 
the  Emperor,  Charles  V.,  during 
the  Galhc  war.  He  was  then  earn- 
ing a  salary,  and  finding  subjects  for 
dissection  on  the  battle-fieltf.  Soon 
af^^nvards  he  went  to  Italy,  making 
his  head-quarters  apparently  at 
Venice,  and  displaying  iiis  zeal  and 
abihty  as  an  anatomist  by  demon- 
strating publicly  under  the  shadow 
of  the  most  famous  universities. 
Andreas  Vesalius  at  once  excited  the 
attention  of  the  learned  men  of  Italy, 
as  a  remarkable  youth  of  twenty- 
one  or  two,  who  could  name,  with 
his  eyes  blindfolded,  any,  even  the 
smallest,  human  bone  put  into  his 
hand,  who  was  versed  deeply  in  com- 
parative anatomy,  and  liad  more 
accurate  and  practical  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  the  human  frame 
tlian  any  greybeard  of  the  time  had 
dared  to  master.  He  was  a  youth 
who  had  turned  all  the  ardour  and 
])assion  of  his  age  into  the  service  of 
that  one  mysterious  pursuit  at  which 
liis  neighbours  shuddered  and  ad- 
mired ;  a  youth  who  was  at  the  same 
time  an  able  scholar,  and  who  could 
declaim  his  knowledge  in  sound 
Liitin  from  the  lecture-table.  The 
intensity  of  his  zeal  and  liis  own 
habit  of  mastery  won  for  him  in 
Italy  so  prompt  a  recognition  of  his 
geiniis,  that  he  was  only  twenty-two 
years  old  when  he  was  offered  (in 
1537)  a  professorship  at  Padua, 
created  for  him.  It  was  the  first 
purely  anatomical  professorsliip,  and 
m  accepting  it  Vesalius  became  the 
first  professor  of  anatomy  who  taught 
the  science,  and  received  a  salary  for 
so  doing  from  the  funds  of  any 
university./ 

A  good/deal  of  morbid  curiosity, 
a  coTTVLvl  taste  for  witnessing  di- 
sections/of  the  human  body  as  a 
tacle,  no  doubt  increased 
ber  of  the  new  professor's 
He  was  doinij  a  bold  thing, 
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his  leetures  were  a  striking  innova- 


tion on  the  tamendes  of  cdnrentknial 
routine,  and  his  fame  grew  witii 
proportionate  rapidity.  He  con- 
tinued to  hold  his  professorship  at 
Padua  during  seven  years,  but  he 
was  at  the  same  time  professor  in 
two  other  universities.  Ho  was 
sought  by  the  academies  for  the 
same  reason  that  causes  an  attrac- 
tive performer  to  be  sought  at  the 
same  time  by  rival  managers. 
Wherever  he  appeared,  the  theatre 
woidd  fill.  When  already  appointed 
at  Padua,  he  was  graced  with  a 
professorship  also  at  Bologna,  in 
which  town  he  put  together  and 
compared  the  skeletons  of  a  man 
and  of  a  monkey.  Being  thus 
doubly  a  professor,  he  accepted  also 
the  urgent  invitation  of  Cosmo, 
Duke  of  Florence,  who  desired  that 
he  shoidd  take  office  as  Professor  of 
Anatomy  at  Pisa.  Cosmo  secured 
liis  man  not  only  by  offering  a 
salary  of  six  hundred  crowns  for  a 
short  course  of  demonstrations,  but 
also  by  commanding  tliat  the  autho- 
rities should  furnish  him  with  a  free 
supply  of  bodies,  whether  from  the 
cemetery  or  the  scaffold.  In  each 
university  the  sendees  of  the  profes- 
sor were  confmed  to  a  short  course 
of  demonstrations,  so  that  his  duties 
were  complete  when  he  had  spent 
during  the  winter  a  few  weeks  at 
each  of  the  tliree  to\^Ti8  in  succession. 
Then  he  returned  to  Venice. 

At  Venice,  Andreas  Vesalius 
studied  indefatigably,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  practised  physic.  He 
not  only  solicited  the  boiiies  of  con- 
demned criminals,  but  also  begged 
of  magistrates  that  they  would 
sentence  such  men  to  the  modes  of 
death  tliat  he  from  time  to  time 
suggested,  in  order  that  he  might 
obtain  physiological  knowledge  from 
his  post  mortem  inspections.  Ho 
was  not  afraid  also  to  beg  that  exe- 
cutions might  be  delayed  when  he 
was  well  supplied  with  subjects,  so 
that  there  might  be  material  for  him 
to  work  upon  at  a  more  leisure  time. 
Furthermore,  he  watched — and  in- 
cited his  pupils  to  watch — all  the 
symptoms  in  men  dying  of  a  fatal 
malady,  and  it  was  usual  with  him 
and  them  to  note  where,  afler  deatli, 
such  men  were  buried.  For  their 
bodies  night-visits  were  paid  to  the 
churchyard,  either  by  Vesalius  or 
by  some  of  his  disciples,  and  a  dili- 
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gent  Bearch  was  then  made  for  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  cause 
of  death.  Many  a  corpse  was  in 
this  way  secretly  conveyed  by 
Andreas  to  his  chamber,  and  con- 
cealed in  his  own  bed. 

At  Padua  and  Bologna,  wliere 
there  was  no  bold  Cosmo  to  back 
the  teacher,  no  public  means  were 
ventured  upon  for  the  supply  of 
the  new  lecture-table.  It  was  sup- 
plied i^-ithout  trouble  to  Vesalius  by 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  students,  who 
became  resurrectionists  on  his  be- 
half. Tlius  it  happened  that  on 
one  occasion  his  class  was  edified 
by  the  emotion  of  a  portly  Petrarch 
vndcT  a  monk's  hood,  who  had 
sought  in  the  excitement  of 
anatomy  a  refuge  from  his  gnef  for 
the  recent  death  of  a  too  weU-known 
Laura.  He  sat  down  thinking  of 
his  old  acquaintance  ^ith  a  sigh,— - 

Mai  son  f\i'  in  parte,  ove  si  chiar  vedessi 
Qud,    che  veder  vorrei,  poi  ch'io  nol 
vidi,— 

and  started  with  a  shout  that 
betrayed  all  his  secret  when  he  saw 
her  stretched  out  on  the  demonstra- 
tor's table.  She  liad  been  disin- 
terred by  tlic  students  as  a  friendless 
person — one  who  in  life  had  not 
regarded  her  own  tlesh  as  sacred, 
and  whose  body,  therefore,  might 
be  lectured  from  wiUiout  risk  of 
exciting  any  active  outcry  against 
desecration  of  the  dead.  Vesalius, 
who  hated  monks  as  false  pretenders 
and  obstructors  of  sound  knowledge, 
enjoyed  greatly  this  dilemma. 

During  tlie  first  three  years  of 
office  as  professor,  Andreas  did  not 
depart  or  wish  to  dejiart  from  the 
approved  rule  of  study.  He  praised 
the  works  of  Galen  in  good  faith, 
and  made  use  of  the  anatomical 
writings  of  that  ancient  author  as 
the  text  book  upon  wliich  he  founded 
all  his  demonstrations.  With  prac- 
tical experience,  however,  the  con- 
viction grew,  not  only  that  tlie 
anatomy  of  CJalen  was  extremely  in- 
complete, but  that  it  was  often 
wrong.  He  had  marked  down  upon 
the  margins  of  his  text-book  as  ho 
detected  tliem  many  discrepancies 
Ix'tween  tlie  text  of  Galen  and  the 
human  body.  Tliese  variations  he 
found,  as  he  went  on,  were  constant. 
Then,  dissecting  lower  animals,  and 
monkejrs  more  especially,  he  made 
comparison  between  their  parts  and 


correspondinij;  parts  in  man,  until  he 
became  convmoed  that  Golen  very 
rarely  wrote  from  actual  inspection 
of  the  human  subject,  that  Tie  bad 
been  a  great  anatomist,  but  that  his 
teaching  was  based  on  a  belief 
that  the  structure  of  a  monkey  was 
a  direct  copy  of  tlie  structure  of  a 
man.  Galen  had  not  ventured  often 
to  run  coimter  to  the  tide  of  super- 
stition, and  defile  liimself  by  too 
close  contact  with  the  dead  of  his 
own  race.  Hiis  fact  being  ascertained 
with  certainty,  Vesalius  took  more 
than  usual  pams  to  note  every  discre- 
pancy between  the  text  of  Galen  and 
tke  actual  parts  which  it  endcayoured 
to  describe.  The  list  of  these  varia- 
tions — annotations  upon  Galen  — 
formed  in  a  short  time  a  volume  of 
considerable  thickness. 

Having  thus  seen  reason  to  dis- 
trust the  foundations  upon  whieli 
the  whole  structure  of  mediod 
science  was,  in  his  time,  built^  Ve- 
salius, at  the  age  of  tin'enty-fivc,  re- 
solved to  reconstruct  more  durably 
the  science  of  anatomy.  He  per- 
ceived only  one  way  in  which  this 
could  be  done :  he  would  dissect  mi- 
nutely through  the  human  body, 
and  write  down  all  tliat  he  found 
there  carcftdly  and  accurately  in  a 
well -digested  book.  He  would 
collate  upon  each  point  the  evi- 
dence obtained  under  the  scalpel 
with  the  writings  of  the  authorities 
who  occupied  the  schools  before 
him,  would  retain  tlieir  nomeuela- 
tiure,  and  repeat  their  truths,  but 
rectify  their  almost  countless  errors. 
To  this  bold  enterprise,  afler  his 
genius  had  once  admitted  the  idea, 
Vesalius  was  further  impelled  by 
the  encouragement  of  his  friends, 
and  chiefly  1^  the  incitements  of  a 
colleague  in  the  University  of 
Padua,  Mark  Antony  Genua,  and 
of  the  patrician,  Wolfgang  Herwort. 
So  itliappened  that,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  -  live,  Andreas  Vesaliiu, 
alrea^  a  famous  teacher,  began 
to  write,  from  actual  scrutiny, 
his  text-book  of  The  Fabric  qftke 
Human  Body,  He  at  the  same  time 
practised  medicine,  and  expressed 
loudly  and  often  his  regret  that  the 
art  of  healing  and  the  science  of 
anatomy  were  followed  as  two 
separate  pursuits.  He  dechuncd  a 
correct  knowledge  of  anatomy  to  be 
essential  both  to  the  physician  and 
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the  Bui^eon,  and  he  taught  the 
science  in  his  writing  with  a  constant 
reference  to  mcdiemo  and  surgery, 
bitterly  ridiculing  those  practitioners 
who  got  their  knowledge  of  disease 
out  of  a  study  of  syrups. 

It  is  possible  to  tell  in  a  few 
paragraphs  all  that  is  known  to 
Iiave  been  done  before  the  time  of 
Vesalius  for  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  true  human  anatomy.  In 
very  ancient  times  it  is  proved 
that  there  was  no  lack  of  dissectors, 
those  of  the  Alexandrine  school  used 
the  knife  fireely  on  the  human  sub- 
ject. Herophilus  is  said  to  have 
cut  up  and  examined  three  hundred 
bodies,  without  reckoning  his  vivi- 
sections. Of  the  anatomy  of  the 
ancients,  however,  nothing  has  been 
transmitted  except  what  has  come 
down  to  us  in  the  extant  works  of 
Galen.  Cralen,  it  has  been  shown, 
dissected  lower  animals  and  mon- 
keys— ^rarely  man.  Wlien  contact 
with  a  corpse  made  expiations  and 
ablutions  necessary',  it  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  be  an  accurate  ana- 
tomist. After  the  death  of  Gralen 
that  chief  still  continued  to  hold 
sway  for  centuries  over  the  world  of 
medicine.  The  Arabians  put  im- 
plicit faith  in  him,  and  copied  all 
his  errors,  adding  many  of  their 
own. 

Li  the  middle  ages  practical  ana- 
tomy, when  it  attempted  any  inspec- 
tion of  *  the  Divine  image,  was  re- 
garded as  impiety;  nevertheless,  a 
rirst  step  in  a  right  direction  was 
made  by  Mundinus,  about  the  year 
1315.  Mundinus,  professor  of  me- 
dicine at  Bolo^a,  between  the  years 
1315-18,  exhibited  the  pubhc  (ussec- 
tion  of  three  bodies,  and  by  so  doing 
was  the  cause  of  a  great  scandal. 
A  larmed  by  an  edict  of  Pope  Boniface 
VII.,  he  gave  up  his  dangerous  expe- 
riment, but  he  had  pubhshed  a  work, 
J}€  Anatome,  containing  much  origi- 
nal matter,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  learned  world,  and  prescribed  to 
be  read  in  all  academies. 

For  three  centuries  this  work  con- 
tinued to  be  in  force  as  an  authority. 
In  the  time  of  Vesalius,  Mundinus 
was  read  commonly  as  a  supplement 
to  the  anatomy  contained  m  Gralen, 
and  if  any  anatomist  had  new  facts 
to  record  he  edited  Mundinus,  and 
attached  to  the  text  of  that  author 
his  own  experience  in  Uie  form  of 


commentajry.  In  tlie  yesr  1520, 
MundinuB  had  in  that  way  been 
sup]jHed  with  notes  by  Alessandro 
Achillino,  and  edited  by  his  brother 
Philothes  at  Bologna,  and  in  1521 
the  book  of  Mimdinus  was  i^ain 
amply  illustrated  by  Joannes  Car- 
pus jBerengarius,  the  best  of  the 
precursors  of  Vesalius.  Mundinus 
wrote  succinctly,  treating  of  parts  in 
their  natural  order,  but  his  informa- 
tion was  not  only  succinct  but  also 
meagre ;  his  style  being  obscure  and 
barbarous,  oft;en  incomprehensible, 
his  errors  many.  His  errors  were 
so  many  that  Matthew  Curtius— 
who  spoke  before  Vesalius  had 
shaken  the  old  paramount  authority 
—said  of  Mundinus,  'all  that  is 
right  in  him  is  Gralen 's,  but  his  own 
matter  is  always  wrong.*  Achillino 
was  pronounced  jejune,  Berengarius 
diffuse,  but  really  good.  Uarpus 
Berengarius  introduced  also  into  nis 
edition,  for  the  first  time,  pictures, 
by  which  the  eye  was  enabled  to 
comprehend  the  details  given  in  the 
letterpress.  The  pictures  were  rude, 
nineteen  in  number,  increased  in  an- 
other publication,  two  years  after- 
wards, to  twenty-two.  Tlieso  plates 
deser>'0  to  be  remembered  by  ana- 
tomists as  the  first  efforts  tliat  were 
made  to  facihtate  their  studies  by 
depicting  as  well  as  describing  the 
construction  of  the  human  mime. 
In  153-4,  Albert  Durer  depicted  the 
sjrmmetry  of  the  body  in  four  books, 
but  rather  as  an  artist  than  as  an 
anatomist.  The  greatest  painters, 
protected  by  JuHus  II.  and  Leo  X., 
had  been  allowed  to  study  practically 
just  so  much  anatoiny  as  was  re- 
quired for  the  perfection  of  their 
art.  Drawings  firom  nature  of  the 
superficial  muscles  had  been  made 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Eaffaelle,  and 
Michael  Angelo.  Eepresentations 
of  the  anatomy  of  deep-seated  parts 
immediately  preceding  the  puolica- 
tion  of  tlie  plates  issued  by  vesalius, 
were  edited  in  1540  by  Walter  Her- 
mann Hyff;  and  a  more  valuable 
set,  in  wnich  the  brain  is  well  de- 
picted, and  its  parts  figured  and 
named,  was  published  by  Balthasar 
Pistor.  None  of  these  works  were 
at  all  calculated  to  disturb  the  su- 
premacy of  Gralen,  or  to  create  any 
revolution  in  anatomy.  But  they 
were  indications  of  the  ripeness  of 
the  field  for  work  like  that  to  which 
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Vc'isaliu.s  devoted  liiniself  >\ith  the 
whole  fn»sh  zeal  of  youth,  and  all 
tlio  vigour  of  his  geniuR. 

The  ineonie  derived  by  Andreas 
from  thrive  jirofessorphips,  and  from 
his  practiee  anion^  the  Venetians, 
]>erhap8  also  the  prosperous  worldly 
condition  of  liis  family,  enabled  him 
to  expend  money  freely  in  the  pro- 
secution of  liis  literary  work.  He 
t<x>k  pains  to  secure,  not  only  for  his 
det4cn])tionR  of  parts,  but  also  for 
the  representations  of  them  to  be 
published  in  his  book,  the  utmost 
i)Ossible  fidelity  and  beauty.  It  cost 
him  not  a  little  to  tempt  able  artists 
from  their  studies  of  the  beautiful  to 
sit  and  naint,  day  after  day,  from  a 
dissect eu  cori)8e.  Gnidj^inj;  no  cost, 
he  succeeded  so  well  as  to  obtain 
for  his  book  anatomical  plates,  not 
only  incomparably  better  tlian  any 
that  had  previously  been  published, 
but  more  excellent  as  works  of  art 
than  very  many  that  have  appeared 
since  his  day.  The  chief  artist  en- 
gaged with  liim  in  this  labour  was 
Jean  Calcar,  native  of  Calcar,  in  the 
Duchy  of  Cleves.  That  artist  studied 
during  his  best  years  in  Italy,  ad- 
miring (rhieflv  the  works  of  Kauaello 
and  Titian,  lie  was  one  of  the  most 
able  of  Titian's  ])upils,  and  so  accu- 
rately seized  his  master's  style  and 
manner,  that  many  works  from  the 
liand  of  Calcar,  portraits  especially, 
have  been  attributed  to  Titian.  Ru- 
bens kept,  until  his  death,  a  Nati- 
vity by  t^alear,  that  was  remarkable 
for  its  effects  of  light ;  and  Calcar  is 
well  known  to  many  in  our  own  day 
as  the  ])aintcr  of  tlie  portraits  which 
accompany  Yai^ari's  lives;  Calcar, 
then,  was  the  chief  artist  engaged 
u]>on  the  anatomical  figures  pub- 
lished by  Vesalius,  and  tiiis  circum- 
stance accounts  for  the  fact  that 
those  figures  were  in  their  own  time 
otien  attributed  to  Titian. 

ANliile  Andreas  was  steadily  at 
work  upon  his  bcH)k,  author  and 
ai'tists  (the  other  artists  were  Joan- 
nes Stephanus  and  Nicolo  Stopio) 
midiing  simultaneous  progress,  the 
first  few  plates  were  sent  to  the  pro- 
fessor's father,  who,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, was  apothecar}'  to  the 
Emperor.  ]iy'  him  they  were  shown 
to  Charles  ^  .,  also  to  many  of  his 
most  distinguished  courtiers,  and  in 
this  way  tlie  praise  of  the  young 
anatomist  first  (*ame  to  be  s][K>keu 
from  imperial  lix)s.      In  the  year 


1539,  at  the  age  of  twenty- five,  Ve- 
salius issued  to  the  public  a  few  i*oiu- 
pleted  plates  as  an  experiment. 
J3eing  successful  in  Italy,  tney  were 
largely  piratedby  German  publishers, 
and  many  bad  copies  of  these  plates 
are  therefore  extant.  The  Opus 
Magnum  was  again  to  be  preceded 
by  another  herald,  an  epitome  of  its 
BIX  books,  witli  illustrations  of  the 
choicest  kind.  In  tliis  epitome  t}ie 
matter  was  arranged  and  the  plates 
were  chos<>n  with  a  direct  intent  to 
supply  that  kind  of  information 
want cd  commonly  by  surgeons.  Tlie 
chief  care  of  the  dook  was  to  describe 
and  depict  acnnirately  those  parts 
wliich  are  most  frequently  exposed 
to  wounds,  dislocations,  tiiniours, 
and  sudi  ills  of  the  flesh.  It  was  to 
ser\'e  also  as  an  index  to  the  greater 
work.  Although  the  epitome  was 
finished  first,  and  dedicated  in  due 
form  to  Philip,  son  and  heir  of  the 
great  Emperor,  the  actual  publica- 
tion of  it  was  delayed  until  some 
months  after  the  appearance  of  the 
full  and  perfect  work,  the  CorjtoHs 
ILumani  li'abrica,  first  published  at 
I3asle  in  the  year  15'13,  its  author 
being  at  that  time  twenty-eight 
years  old. 

With  the  famous  treatise  of  Vesa- 
lius upon  the  fabric  of  the  human 
body  begins  the  liistor}'  of  anatomy 
as  it  is  now  studied.  In  that  booL 
the  plates  are  throughout  to  the  let- 
ter-press what  the  real  subject  is  to 
the  lecture  of  the  demonstrator,  and 
the  references  to  the  pictures  arc 
minute,  distinct,  and  accurate.  Tlie 
^oundwork  of  true  human  anatomy 
IS  laid  throughout  the  book,  with  an 
exactness  never  before  approached. 
The  work  is  strictly  anatomical,  but 
it  includes  many  important  refer- 
ences to  Uie  alHed  subjetrts  of  physi- 
ology and  surgery.  The  descrip- 
tions of  parts  arc  given  in  well- 
polished  Latin,  with  the  clearness  of 
a  man  who  is  miitc  master  of  his 
subject,  and  as  nc  ffoes  on,  tlie  au- 
thor makes  a  mercuess  comparison 
between  the  structure  that  is  really 
found  in  man,  and  the  description 
of  it  found  in  Galen.  He  sho\i*8, 
finally,  by  cumulative  proof,  that 
Galen  taught  from  a  knowledge  not 
of  men  but  of  brutes.  Because,  in 
showing  this  Vesalius  proved  tlio 
errors  not  only  of  Galen  but  of  the 
whole  mass  orhis  bretliren  who  had 
gone  to  Galcu  only  for  their  infor- 
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mation,  and  whom  he  wouMl  compel 
to  sit  at  his  own  feet  for  better  know- 
ledge, lie  knew  well  that  he  was 
provoking  all  the  brotherhood  to  war; 
he  therefore  made  his  onslaught 
upon  error  in  a  fightin<^  mood. 

Old  men  were  not  wiUing  to  tole- 
rate dictation  from  a  bov  of  twenty- 
eight.  Professors  ana  physicians 
who  maintained  a  reputation  for  wis- 
dom in  their  univiersities  and  in  the 
world  by  propping  it  up  on  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  works 
of  Galen,  were  not  disposed  to  let 
their  prop  be  struck  away;  they 
clung  to  it  tenaciously.  Sylvius  at 
Paris  was  especiaUj  indignant  at 
the  scientific  heresies  of  his  late 
pupil ;  he  attacked  his  book  with 
violence.  Vesalius,  therefore,  wrote 
to  his  old  master  a  letter  full  of 
friendly  feeling  and  respect,  inquir- 
ing wherein  he  had  been  guilty  of 
error.  Sylvius  replied  to  this  that 
he  liked  his  old  pupil  very  well,  and 
would  bo  glad  to  call  him  friend, 
but  that  he  could  do  so  only  on  con- 
dition tliat  he  would  show  proper 
respect  for  Galen.  If  he  failed  in  that, 
he  was  to  expect  no  quarter  either  from 
Sylvius  or  any  pupils  of  his  school. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his 
work  in  ISiS  the  name  of  Andreas 
Veaaliua  had  become  widely  known 
at  Court  as  that  of  a  man  gifted  with 
preternatural  skill  in  the  art  of  heal- 
uig.  In  the  year  154(5  Andreas 
went  from  Venice,  then  his  homo,  in 
company  with  the  Venetian  ambas- 
sador, to  Hegenspurg,  where  he  was 
to  exercbe  his  skill  upon  the  Em- 
peror, and  from  that  date  he  was 
I'anked  amon^  the  Emperor's  physi- 
cians. On  his  way  to  Kegenspurg, 
lie  stopped  for  a  short  time  at  Basle, 
and  there  gave  a  few  demonstrations 
from  a  skeleton  prepared  by  himself, 
which  upon  leaving  he  presented  to 
the  university.  The  skeleton  was 
hung  up  in  the  lecture-hall,  with  an 
inscription  under  it  commemorating 
the  event  in  tliis  manner : — 

ANDREAS  VESALIUS  BRUZELLENS. 

CAROLI  V.  AVO.  AEOHIATRUa 

LAUDATISS.  ANATOMIOARUM 

ADMINlSTK.  COMM. 

IN  HAC  URBE  REGlA 

PUBLICATDBUS 

VIRILE  QUOD  CERNIS  8CELET0N 

ARTIS  ET  INDUSTRIiE  HUM 

BPECIlfEN 

ANNO  CQBIBTIANO 

1546 

EXHIBUIT  KBfiXITQUB. 


This  skeleton,  prepared  and  pre- 
sented to  its  anatomical  school  by 
the  fatlier  of  modem  anatomj,  stiU 
continues  to  be  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  Basle. 

From  the  Emperor,  Vesalius  was 
sent  in  the  same  year  to  attend  one 
of  his  nobles.  Aiterwards  at  Eatis- 
bon  he  wrote  and  published  (still 
in  15di6)  one  of  his  works,  a  long 
letter  to  Joacliim  Koelants,  entitleo, 
De  Usu  Radicis  Chiiup.  In  that 
work,  while  he  professed  to  treat  of 
the  medicine  by  wliich  the  Em- 
peror's health  had  been  restored,  he 
entered  largely  into  a  vindication  of 
his  teaching  against  all  assailants, 
and  a  fresh  exposition  of  the  fact 
that  Galon  had  dissected  brutes 
alone.  The  letter,  of  which  the 
greater  part  was  devoted  to  the 
business  of  self-assertion,  contains 
much  autobiographic  matter,  and  is 
the  source  from  which  many  of  the 
preceding  details  have  been  drawn. 

Returning  then  to  Italy — his  age 
being  thirty -two  —  Andreas  again 
taught  and  dissected  publicly  at 
Bologna,  Padua,  and  Pisa.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  battle  against  opposition 
from  the  orthodox.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions all  the  young  men — all  the 
next  generation  of  physicians — de- 
clared themselves  enthusiasticallyto 
bo  of  the  party  of  Vesalius.  The 
old  scholars  and  practitioners  de- 
clared that  innovator  to  be  a  mere 
infidel  in  anatomy,  teaching  a  mass 
of  errors.  Vesahus,  to  put  down 
these  people,  wrote  always  on  the 
day  before  each  of  his  demonstra- 
tions a  public  notice  that  it  would 
take  place,  and  that  all  men  who 
decried  liis  errors  were  invited  to 
attend  to  make  their  own  dissections 
from  his  subject,  and  confound  him 
openly.  Not  a  man  ventured  to 
accept  the  challenge,  and  in  this 
way  the  opposition  to  Vesalius  on 
the  part  of  his  immediate  neigh- 
bours was  held  very  much  in  check. 

But  from  the  old-fashioned 
teachers  of  the  y oune  in  other  tomis 
— especially  from  Sylvius  in  Paris — 
the  outcry  against  the  heretic  who 
had  endeavoured  to  sliake  faith  in 
the  word  of  Galen  was  incessant. 
In  the  year  1551  Sylvius  broke  out 
in  print,  his  wratli  was  a  long  mad- 
ness, and  in  his  published  lucubra- 
tion the  display  of  it  runs  to  an  ex- 
cess that  is  quite  pitiable.  He  ac- 
cuses his  old  pupU— whom,  by  way  of- 
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a  dull,  rude  joke,  he  cveiyvvhore  calls 
Vesamis — as  a  monster  of  i^orance, 
arro^ani'e,  and  in^*aiitude — a  man 
who  ijoisoncd  Euroi)e  by  the  breath 
of  his  im])iety,  and  who  clouded 
knowledge  l)y  the  infinitude  of  all  his 
blunders.  The  animosity  of  Sylvius 
had  become  bitterly  personal,  and  ho 
even  went  so  far  as  to  accuse  Andreas 
to  the  Emperor,  and  to  seek  an  ally 
in  one  of  the  imperial  physicians, 
Cornelius  Barsdrop,  whom  lie  endea- 
voured to  bribe  not  ^-itli  money  but 
with  bones — namely,  the  skeleton 
of  a  child.  AH  this  hatred  was  not 
spent  in  vain.  Sylvius  was  called 
u])on,  as  a  credible  witness,  to  sub- 
stantiate his  cliarges,  by  exliibiting 
tlie  errors  of  VesaUus  from  his  o^ti 
dissection  of  the  subject.  He  was 
luiable  to  do  so.  The  human  body 
was  pcn-erse,  and  followed  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  heretic  ;  but  so 
coni])lctely  was  belief  in  Galen  the 
religion  of  the  old  physicians,  tliat 
Sylvius  next  declared  tlie  men  of 
his  own  tune  to  be  constructed 
somewliat  differently  from  the  men 
who  had  lived  so  many  centuries 
bt^foro.  The  ancients,  at  any  rate, 
it  was  quit<3  certain  that  Galen  had 
dissected  and  described  infallibly. 
Eathcr  let  liim  })eUevo  that  Gael's 
work  had  been  altered  than  tliat 
Galen  liad  confounded  men  with 
monkeys. 

The  outcry  raised  against  him  by 
so  many  j^rave  authorities  did  in 
effect  cveale  in  many  minds  a  vague 
dread  of  Vesalius  and  his  TNTitings. 
Tliey  fell  into  bad  odour  at  Court ; 
he  performed  wonderful  cures,  but 
when  HO  nmch  testimony  went  to 
show  tliat  tlie  young  man's  writing 
was  arrofrant  and  impious,  it  was  felt 
that  it  nuist  1)0  wTong  to  coimte- 
nance  liis  l)ooks.  Wlien,  therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  his  reputed  skill  as 
a  practitioner  in  medicine,  Vesalius 
was  called  to  reside  pennanently  at 
Madrid,  the  siunnions  was  attended 
with  so  many  circrumstances  showing 
the  success  of  those  who  clamoured 
at  his  wTitings,  that  in  a  fit  of  nroud 
indignation  he  snent  one  unlucky 
hour  in  burning  all  his  manuscripts. 
Thus  he  destroyed  a  huge  volume 
of  annotations  upon  Galen — a  whole 
l)ook  of  medical  formida) — many 
original  notes  upon  drugs — ^tho  copy 
of  Gali'ii  from  wliich  lie  lectured, 
covered  A^ith  marginal  notes  of  new 
observations  that  had  occuired  to 


him  wliite  demonstrating — and  the 
]>araphrasc  of  the  books  of  Hhasea, 
in  wliich  the  knowledge  of  the  Ara- 
bian was  collated  with  that  of  tlie 
Greeks  and  others.  The  produce  of 
the  labour  of  many  years  was  thus 
destroyed  in  a  short  fit  of  passion. 
While  the  ashos  of  his  manuscripts 
were  vet  before  him,  Andreas  re- 
pented of  his  deed. 

Ho  lived  no  more  for  science.  As 
a  Court  physician  at  Madrid  it  was 
of  no  use  ior  Vesalius  to  teach  ana- 
tomy to  the  inquisitors  firom  bodies 
robbed  out  of  the  consecrated 
ground.  He  lived  upon  his  reputa- 
tion, and  indulged  m  all  the  ease 
compatible  with  the  stiff  life  of  a 
Spanish  courtier.  Tliere  was  a  se- 
cond (augmented)  edition  of  his 
fabric  of  the  Jlu^man  Body,  pub- 
lished at  Basle  in  1655,  but  it  was 
left  for  scholars  and  physicians  to 
fight  out  among  themselves  the 
question  of  its  merits.  A^esalius  was 
ctead  to  controversy  and  to  study, 
but  aUve  to  gain  and  pleasure.  The 
reputation  he  enjoyed  as  a  physician 
was  unbounded.  One  instance  of 
his  wondcrfid  sagacity  is  an  instruc- 
tive example  of  the  growth  of  know- 
ledge among  men  of  the  lancet. 
There  is  now  scarcely  one  hospital 
pupil  in  his  third  year  who  would 
not  be  asliamed  to  fail  in  the  dia- 
gnosis of  an  aneurismal  tumour.  Such 
a  tumour  on  a  patient — ^a  bi^  and 
wonderful  tumour  on  the  loins— 
puzzled  two  famous  imx>erial  pliysi- 
cians,  Adolf  Oceone  and  Achilles 
Piriminus.  Vesalius  being  called 
into  consultation  said :  *  There  is  a 
bloodvessel  dilated ;  that  tumour  is 
full  of  blood.*  They  were  surprised 
at  so  strange  an  opinion,  but  the 
man  died,  the  tumour  was  opened, 
blood  was  actually  foimd  in  \t,  and 
we  are  told,  in  admirationem  rapti 
fuere  omnes. 

Another  case  was  of  a  more  start- 
ling kind,  though  not  bo  creditable 
to  the  wit  of  the  physician.  In  1548 
Maximilian  d*Egmont,  Count  of 
13uren,  a  favourite  general,  was  ill 
at  Brussels.  He  had  a  disease  of 
the  heart,  and  Vesalius  being  cidled 
in  not  only  said  that  he  would  die, 
but  imdertook  also  to  predict  the 
day  and  hour  of  death.  In  those 
days  of  astrology  and  superstition 
the  habit  of  desiring  and  of  hazard- 
ing predictions  was  extremely  com- 
men.    Vesalius  bad  seldom  zisked 
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his  reputation  by  tho  use  of  them, 
but  tins  one  (as  we  liope  he  did  not 
feel  that  it  would  do)  brought  its 
own  fulfilment.  The  dread  antici- 
pation  occupied  the  Count's  mind, 
On  the  appointed  day  he  called  his 
relatives  and  friends  togetlier  to  a 
feast,  distributed  gif^>  declared  his 
last  wishes,  took  £rmal  leave  of  all, 
waited  with  strong  suppressed  emo- 
tion for  the  appointed  nour  of  death, 
and  at  the  hour  predicted  actually 
died. 

After  the  abdication  of  Charles  V., 
Yesalius  remained  attached  to  the 
Court  of  PluHji  II.  Don  Carlos, 
Philip's  son,  ha^Hng  received  a  severe 
blow  on  the  liead,  his  life  was  de- 
spaired of  till  they  called  in  Vesalius, 
wlio  cut  into  the  pericranium  and 
rt'lievod  liiin  promptly.  Brother 
pliysicians,  however,  said  even  at 
Ctnirt,  that  Vesalius  understood  only 
suptTlicial  injuries,  and  could  not 
cMiri^  internal  disease.  Vesalius  re- 
plied oiisily  that  the  world  outside 
tlie  profession liad  a  different  opinion, 
and  that  ho  had  no  reason  to  envy 
any  doctor  in  the  world  the  income 
ho  could  make  out  of  his  skill. 
Wlien  Henry  II.  of  France  was 
lying  mortally  sick  of  his  lance 
wound,  it  was  Vesalius  whom  Philip 
of  Spain  sent  to  save  him  from  the 
clutch  of  death.  But  it  was  a  long 
way  from  Madrid,  and  death  was 
travelhng  much  faster  than  the 
doctor. 

The  controversy  concerning  the 
infallibility  of  Galen  was,  in  tlie 
meantime,  raging  with  considerable 
violence.  Eenatus  Henerus,  a  young 
man  studying  at  Paris  under  Syl- 
vius, felt  annoyed  at  the  incessant 
outcry  against  Vesahus,  with  which 
that  professor  was  continually  worry- 
ing his  classes.  He  heard  also  tliat 
many  sound  and  mature  men  disap- 
proved of  what,  to  liis  fresh  heart, 
appeared  very  much  like  the  bitter- 
ness of  bigotr}'.  Fuchs  at  Tiibin- 
gen,  Massa  at  Venice,  and  Hondo- 
Jet  at  Montpellier,  first-rate  autlio- 
rities,  taught  already  without  scruple 
many  things  that  contradicted  Uu- 
len.  Henerus,  finding  this  to  be  the 
case,  determined  on  his  own  part  to 
speak  out  on  behalf  of  the  too  much 
abused  reformer.  He  published, 
therefore,  at  Venice,  in  1554,  an 
apology  for  Vesalius,  in  which  he 
spoke  of  Sylvius  always  with  the 
respect  due  from  a  pupil  to  his 


teacher,  a^  decUffed  tiiali^he  had 
never  seen  the  man  whose  reputa* 
tion  he  defended.  Among  other  at* 
tacks  upon  the  great  anatomist  was 
one  published  in  1562  by  Francisoaa 
Puteus  Vercellensis ;  but  at  that 
time  Vesalius  had  shaken  off  a  little 
of  his  lethargy,  bein^  apparently  im« 
pressed  with  the  behef  that  his  fiune 
was  not  secure.  There  appeared, 
therefore,  a  sharp  reply  to  Francis 
Pluteus  from  a  writer  calling  himself 
Grabriel  Cuneus.  That  writer.  Car- 
dan, his  contemporary  and  Mend, 
with  the  best  opportunities  of  know- 
ing the  truth,  iaentifies  with  Andreas 
Vesalius  himself.  Internal  evidence 
corroborates  the  statement  of  Car- 
dan. 

The  fears  of  Vesalius  concerning 
liis  good  fame  in  the  world  of  science 
liad  been  excited  in  the  year  1561, 
by  the  appearance  of  the  Anutomical 
Observations  of  Fallopius.  Gabriel 
FaUopius  liad  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  having  mastered  all  the 
knowledge  of  liis  chief,  had,  from 
tlie  advanced  point  so  attained,  con- 
tinued, with  great  skill  and  industry, 
to  push  forward  the  knowledge  of 
anatomy.  While  the  scalpel  of  Ve- 
salius was  rusting,  Fallopius  was 
making  new  reseiffches,  and  when, 
in  the  year  1561,  he  published  the 
results  of  his  labours,  after  thirteen 
years  of  pubhc  teachmg  in  Fernira, 
and  after  having  presi<&d  for  eight 
years  over  an  anatomical  school,  he 
was,  of  course,  able  to  enlarge  the 
borders  of  the  science.  With  a  tem- 
per that  more  suited  the  tone  of 
feeling  in  a  courtier  than  in  a  scholar, 
Vesahus  regarded  the  advanced 
knowledge  of  his  pupil  as  an  in- 
fringement of  his  riglits.  Though 
he  had  been  twenty  years  away  from 
work  as  an  anatomist,  and  had  at 
that  time  in  Madrid  no  opportimity 
of  testing  the  discoveries  of  Fal- 
lopius by  actual  dissection,  he  wrote 
hastily  an  angry,  wrong-headed  re- 
ply, an  £xamen  Ohseroationum  FaX* 
lopiif  in  which  he  decried  the  friend 
who  made  improvements  on  himself, 
as  he  had  been  himself  decried  for 
Ins  improvements  upon  Galen.  The 
manuscript  of  this  work,  finished  at 
the  end  of  December,  in  the  year 
1561,  Andreas  committed  to  the 
care  of  Paulus  Teupulus,  of  Venice, 
orator  to  the  King  of  Spain,  who 
was  to  give  it  to  Fallopius.  War, 
howerer,  so  £ur  obstrocted  trayeUing 
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that  tlio  orator  did  not  roarli  Padua 
until  afttT  the  death  of  Fullopius; 
lie  tlierefore  verj'  wisely  retahied 
and  kept  to  himself  all  knowledge  of 
the  Mo.  Vesalius  soon  aften^-ards, 
on  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  took  pos- 
session of  his  work  and  caused  it  to 
l)e  published  without  more  delay. 
It  appeared,  therefore,  at  Veniee  m 
the  year  15<>4. 

The  journey  to  Jerusalem,  on 
which  Vesalius  set  out  from  AFadrid 
wlien  in  the  full  moon  of  his  pros- 
perity, is  thus  accounted  for  in  a 
letter  from  llubert  Languet  to  Gas- 
i)arus  Teucerus : — *  Vesalius,  Leliev- 
mg  a  yoimg  Spanish  nobleman  whom 
lie  had  attended  to  be  deaxl,  obtained 
from  liis  parents  leave  to  open  him, 
for  the  sake  of  inquiring  into  the 
real  cause  of  his  illness,  which  he 
had  not  rightly  comprehended.  Tliis 
was  granted ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
made  a  cut  into  the  body  than  ho 
lx»roeived  the  symptoms  of  life,  and 
opening  the  breast  saw  the  heart 
iKMit.  Th(»  parents  coming  after- 
wards to  know  of  this,  were  not 
satisfied  with  prosecuting  him  for 
murder,  but  a<'cused  liim  of  impiety 
to  the  Inquisition,  in  tlie  hope  that 
he  would  be  punished  with  greater 
rigour  by  the  judges  of  that  tribunal 
than  by*  those  of  the  connnon  law. 
l^\\t  the  King  of  Spain  interfered 
and  saved  him,  on  condition,  how- 
ever, tluit  by  way  of  atonement  ho 
should  make  a  ])ilgrimago  to  the 
Holy  Land.' 

Ipon  tliis  part  of  the  story  Boer- 
haave  and  Alninus  obsen'e  tliat  the 
heart  CAunot  well  beat  with  life  after 
so  much  dissection  of  the  human 
frame  as  is  necessary  to  expose  it  to 
the  eye.  It  luis  been  known,  how- 
ever, ibr  centuries,  that  the  irritabi- 
lity of  nuiscl(*s  continues  after  death, 
differing  in  dilferent  ])arts,  and  may 
Ik>  excited  mechanically  by  slight 
stinmlus.  The  ventricles  of  the 
h(»nrt  lose  the  contractile  power 
within  fifty  minutes  after  aeath; 
but  in  the  auricles  it  remains  for 
hours ;  longer,  indeed,  than  in  any 
other  muscle.  Such  facts  had  been 
obsen'cd  even  by  Galen,  who,  per- 
ceiving that  in  the  right  auricle  the 
power  of  contracting  under  stimulus 
remained  longer  than  in  any  other 
portion  of  the  ImmIv,  descrilM*d  that 
part  as  the   nltimum  moruti^— -the 


last  to  die.  Involuntary  eontmetion 
of  this  kind  may  have  lielpeil  in  the 
ruin  of  Vesalius,  or  ]ierlia]>s  tlie 
priests,  who  had  long  watched  their 
opportunity,  took  care  to  make  the 
most  of  a  me<'hanical  gurgling;  in  tlic 
body,  or  a  chance  movement  orca- 
sioned  by  some  shaking  of  the  table, 
and  contrived  at  last  so  to  fix  with 
a  fatal  weight  the  accusation  of  im- 
piety upon  the  lK)ld  man  who  had 
so  long  set  them  at  deiiance.  Iinpe- 
rial  is  ascribes  the  departure  of  Ve- 
salius from  Madrid  to  the  cabals  of 
jealousy,  and  Sweertius  (At Aon. 
Beltjf.),  who  mav,  perhaps,  himself 
have  been  trouMea  with  a   crusty 

Sartner,  declares  tliat  he  ■went  to 
erusalem  in  order  to  escape  from 
the  tormenting  temper  of  his  wife. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  tliat 
Vesalius  was  a  married  man. 

(Quitting  Madrid  for  Venice,  An- 
dreas set  out  upon  the  next  stage  of 
his  journey,  from  Venice  to  Cyjinis, 
in  company  with  Giaeomo  Mafatesta 
di  Rinuni,  general  of  the  Venetian 
army.  From  Cyprus  he  went  on  to 
Jenisalem,  and  wm  returning,  not 
to  Madrid,  but  to  the  lal>our8  of  his 
youth,  as  a  profi^ssor  at  Padua, 
being  inWted  by  the  Venetian  Sit- 
uate to  occupy  tlie  chair  of  physic  in 
that  universit^',  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Fallopius,  when  he  was  ahip- 
wTecked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Zante.  Cast  ashore  upon  tliat  island, 
there  he  perished  mi8eTal)ly,  of  liun- 
ger  and  grief,  on  the  ttth  of  Octo- 
ber of  the  year  150-1,  Ijiefore  he  had 
quite  rea(?hed  the  age  of  fifty.  Ilia 
body  was  found  some  days  after- 
wards, in  a  miserable  hut,  by  a  tra- 
velling goldsmith,  who  recognised  in 
its  star\'ed  outlines  the  features  of 
the  renowned  Vesalius. 

At  the  goldsmith's  <*09t,  therefore, 
the  shipwrecked  man  was  burieii 
among  strangers.  After  his  death 
a  great  work  on  surgery  appeare<I 
in  seven  books,  signect  with 
his  name,  and  commonly  included 
among  his  wTitings.  There  ia  rea- 
son, however,  to  lielievo  that  bin 
name  was  stolen  to  give  value  to  the 
lK>ok,  which  was  compiled  and  pub- 
lished by  a  Venetian,  Prosper 
Uoganicci,  a  literary  crow,  who  fed 
himself  u]X)n  the  dead  man's  repu- 
tation. 
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HOW  many  of  those  wlio  travel 
for  pleasure  see  in  the  ivy- 
mantled  ruin  that  crowns  some  lofty 
hill,  or  reposes,  beautiful  in  its  decay, 
in  the  lonely  valley,  a  picturesque 
addition  to  the  landscape,  and  no- 
thing more.  They  gaze,  admire, 
and  pass  on.  With  what  different 
eves  does  the  acute  observer  ^dew 
the  scene.  Enjoying  all  the  loveU- 
ness  that  charms  the  common  herd 
of  tourists,  the  mouldering  battle- 
ments, on  which  the  wall-flower  is 
now  the  only  sentinel,  are  restored 
on  the  retina  of  his  imagination. 
Henascuntur  qudBJam  cccidere.  The 
castle  stands  again  in  its  strength. 
Stalwart  warriors  man  the  wall, 
where 

Seething  pitch  and  molten  lead, 
lieek  like  a  i^itch's  cauldron  red ; 

and  tlio  part  that  it  once  plaj^ed  in 
the  history  of  the  country  is  vividly 
called  up. 

If  the  walls  of  our  palaces,  castles, 
and  abbeys 

By  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder 
fell, 

ha<l  language,  what  revelations  they 
could  unfold — what  clouds  would  be 
cleared  away  —  what  fabrications 
woidd  vanish  into  the  cliaos  whence 
they  were  evoked  by  some  mendacious 
arcliimage.  For  it  seems  to  be  a  law 
that  history  is  only  to  be  written  in 
the  spirit  oi  a  partisan.  Biographers 
are,  for  the  most  part,  either  wor- 
shippers or  railers.  Almost  every 
on(^  has  liis  hero  and  his  bSte 
noire.  To  the  Protestant  histo- 
rian our  own  Elizabetli  is  the 
chaste  virgin  throned  in  the  west: 
the  Boman  Catholic's  jaimdiced 
eye  sees  in  the  daughter  of 
Henry  VITI.  and  Anne  Boleyne,  a 
Messalina  of  tlie  deepest  dye.  The 
royalist  canonizes  our  first  Charles  as 
a  martyr.  *  Old  Nominis  Umbra,' 
who  certainly  was  not  much  of  a 
royalist,  sj)eaks  the  language  of  many 
a  republican  when  he  tells  us  that 
the  King  lived  and  died  a  hypo- 
crite. 

It  was  a  saying  of  John  Murray 
tlie  Great  that  every  man  liad  a  boot 
in  liim.  Every  old  building  has  a 
book  in  it.   Every  old  palace,  castle. 


and  abbey  has  a  history  in  it.  Now, 
there  are  few  old  families  in  this 
kingdom  who  do  not  hold  some 
noble  relic  of  the  masonry  of  an- 
cient times,  and  who  do  not,  more- 
over, possess  in  their  archives  valu- 
able records  of  the  scenes  once 
enacted  on  that  decaying  stage.  It 
is  from  the  concentrated  rays  of  liis- 
torical  monographs  like  that  now 
before  us  that  the  clearest  light  may 
be  thrown  on  many  a  dark  passage ; 
and  we  earnestly  hope  that  not  a  few 
of  our  landed  aristocracy  will  fol- 
low the  edifying  example  of  Mr. 
Bankes 

The  early  condition  of  Corfe 
Castle  looms  indistinctly  tlirough 
the  mists  of  antiquity ;  but  there  is 
reason  for  concluding  tliat  a  castle 
existed  at  Corfe  in  tlie  reign  of 
Alfred.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this 
great  king  and  reformer  founded 
the  abbey  of  Shaftesbury.  His 
daughter,  Ethelgiva,  was  tlie  first 
abbess,  and  to  her  and  her  successors 
high  rights  and  priWleces  were 
granted  connected  with  the  castle, 
which,  in  Alfred's  time,  consisted 
probably  of  only  a  single  strong 
tower  on  the  hill,  watching  over 
Wareham,  wellkno^ii  to  the  Saxons 
for  its  resistance  to  the  depredations 
of  the  Danes. 

In  the  year  of  grace  875,  Alfred 
made  his  agreement  with  those 
pagans,  assigning  to  them  a  large 
portion  of  the  northern  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  flattering  himself  with 
tlie  prospect  of  some  repose  in  the 
soutn:  but  the  Punic  and  Danish 
faith  seem  to  have  been  about  co- 
equal; and  in  the  spring  of  tliat 
very  year  Halfden  the  Dane,  ^^dth  a 
consiaerable  force,  surprised  Ware- 
ham  Castle,  then  the  strongest  place 
in  all  Wessex.  The  honest  English 
were  no  match  for  such  buccaneering 

enemies. 

They  considered  the  Danish  irruptionB 
as  a  regular  war,  wherein  the  whole  in- 
vading nation  was  concemod.  Acconl- 
ingly  they  imagined  that  a  treaty  with 
one  band  or  party  was  obligatory  on  all 
the  rest.  But  the  Danes  proceeded  on  a 
totally  different  principle.  They  en- 
tered, with  the  connent  of  their  kings, 
into  jirivate  associations  to  man    out 
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floflH,  jiiul  go  Mhares  in  wIliI  Ixxjiy  tbcy 
couhl  grt  in  England  and  other  ooun- 
trios.  For  this  ruason  the  several  liands 
were  independent  of  one  another,  each 
thinking  himself  hound  bv  no  other 
tn^ty  but  what  they  entered  into  them- 
HelveH.  Alfred  had  made  an  agreement 
with  llublia,  but  Ii!alfden  did  not  look 
u)H)n  hinLse>lf  as  included  in  it.  How- 
ever, tlie  English,  considering  the  sur- 
l)riHo  of  Warehain  as  a  real  treacheiy, 
calle<l  heaven  and  earth  to  witness  the 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

Alfreil,  finding  it  was  in  vain  to  con- 
clude truiities  wiUi  such  perfidious  people, 
roHolve^l  to  take  more  effectual  means  to 
HiHiure  himself  from  their  deceits.  To 
this  puri)ose  he  convened  a  general  as- 
st>nibly,  and  in  a  pathetic  speech  plaiidy 
showed  them  that  they  had  nothing  to 
trust  to  ])Ut  their  valour  and  courage,  to 
dehver  them  from  their  miseries;  that 
ufmn  so  urgent  an  occasion  there  was  a 
necessity  of  venturing  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  country,  and  of  sacrificing 
part  of  their  estates  to  preserve  the  rest ; 
in  fine,  that  a  generous  resolution  was 
ilie  only  means  of  averting  calamities 
which  would  come  in  turn  to  every  man's 
hearth.  These  remonstrances  having 
pro<luccd  the  effect  lie  expected,  an  army 
was  levie<l,  with  wliich  he  engaged  the 
enemy  seven  times  hi  one  campaign. 
Fortune  wjls  not  equidly  favourable  \o 
him  in  all  thoflc  engagements,  but  the 
king  succeeded  in  rendering  tlieir  resi- 
<lence  at  Wan^ham  ho  little  commodious 
Ut  them,  that  hi  the  year  877  the  army 
of  J^agans  (luittcd  Wareham,  partly  on 
horerbjiek  juid  partly  by  water.  Tlie 
naval  p<»rtion  procet^tkHl  no  further  than 
Swanaj^e:  they  were  then  atUicked  by 
ships  provideil  by  Alfred,  and  a  furious 
Ktonu  coming  on  during  the  engagement, 
one  hundri'il  and  twenty  of  their  shijiH 
were  driven  on  the  rocks  off  Peveril 
P(nnt,  and  the  portion  of  the  anny  con- 
t.'iined  in  them  was  entirely  destn>ye<l. 
'l^e  other  portion  of  the  lanny  wjw  j)ur- 
Hue<l  by  Alfreil  as  far  as  Exeter.  Weak- 
«'netl  as  they  were,  ti-nns  of  accoinnuKhv- 
tion  were  readily  accethnl  to  by  them, 
and  this  band  of  (le])r(>dators  gave  hos- 
tages that  they  wouUl  depart  the  king- 
dom. To  effect  a  security  agjiinst  their 
return  at  some  future  time,  was  the 
object  of  a  fortrt^HM  at  Corfe  (Corffe's 
(iati*.  it  w.'iH  then  citlled),  a  break  in  the 
lofty  nwige  <>f  the  I'urbeek  hills,  occur- 
ring at  this  spot,  thn»ugh  whi(!h  two 
sntall  stR'ams  or  rivers  pursue  their 
course  to  the  sea,  which  is  not  far  dis- 

In  ilie  next  contur}',  the  nia^ii- 
ficoiii  Edijar  j^really  oxtou(h*d  and 
onilx^llished  the  castle.  He  em- 
ployed Italian  workmen  to  instruct 


and  aid  the  natiTc  artisans.  The 
design  and  perfection  of  the  masonry 
in  portions  of  the  stmoturo  give 
cviacncc  of  their  cunning. 

Death  struck  Edgar  in  the  flower 
of  his  age.  Before  he  had  completed 
his  thirty-third  year,  he  went  where 
king  and  artisan  must  one  day  go; 
andhis  queen  took  possession  of  this 
princely  residence,  which  her  ro}'al 
husband  had  bequeathed  to  her  as  a 
dowry  mansion,  and  on  which  lie 
Imd  bestowed  so  much  oost  and  rare 
for  her  sake,  tliat  in  it  she  might 
plot  and  accomplish  the  murder  of 
nis  beloved  son  Edward. 

Tlie  infusta  noverca  has  passed 
into  a  too  true  proverb ;  and,  Tcrily, 
Elfrida  topped  ner  part. 

In  the  month  of  March,   in  the  year 
978,  this  unfortunate  prince  was  hnnting 
in  a  large  wood  near  Wareham ;  towards 
evening,  when  the  chase  was  ended,  re- 
collecting that  his  brother  was  living 
hard  by,  he  resolved  to  make  a  visit  at 
the  ca^e,    where  he  resided  with  his 
royal  mother.     The  attendants   of  the 
king  had  been  dispersed  in  the  cfaace :  ho 
was  alone,  and  Elfrida  having  notice  of 
this  favourable  opportunity,  came  forth 
in  a  most  aiiahle  and  friendly   mariner, 
inviting  him  to  alight  from  his  horse. 
This  he  declined,   and  remained  at  the 
gate,    ex])ressing  his  desire  to  seu  \ua 
brother. 

Tlie  next  step  in  this  tragedy 
brings  home  to  us  another  proVero 
touching  the  cup  and  the  lip. 

Tlic  queen  then  called  for  n-ino, 
which  he  had  scarce  put  to  his  lips  when 
one  of  her  atti.'ndantH,  who  hml  iriven 
the  king  the  kiss  of  peace,  stabbed  him 
in  the  back.  Some  of  the  ancient 
chrtniiclerB  affirm,  that  ElfHila  herself 
gave  him  lK)th  the  kiss  and  the  mortal 
wound  whilst  he  was  drinking. 

This,  it  must  be  ackno^-Icdgod,  is 
an  oft  told  story,  but  Mr.  Ban£ca  lias 
told  it  so  well,  and  with  such  inter- 
esting accessories,  iu  which  wo  ran 
trace  the  hands  of  the  monks*  that 
ho  must  be  permitted  to  finish  it. 
In  Uie  last  quoted  paragraph  wo 
have  anotlier  instance  of  the  diflerpnt 
versions  of  almost  every  remarkable 
event,  and  are  reminded  of  the  hu- 
miliation of  Sir  Walter  Kalejgh.  who 
when  he  was  writing  liis  *  history',' 
heard  in  the  morning  we  don't  know 
how  many  varying  accounts  of  the 
death  of  a  man  said  to  have  bet*n 
stablH'd  luider  his  window  during  the 
previous  night.  To  return,  howeverj 
to  o\ur  tale :— 
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r  Finding  himself  wounded  tlio  king 
rode  away ;  but  fainting  witli  the  loss  of 
blood,  his  foot  entangled  in  the  stirrup, 
and  he  was  dragged  a  considerable  diia- 
tancc  until  the  horse  stopped  of  his  own 
accord  at  a  bridge  which  crosses  the 
small  river  that  flows  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  this  castle  stands.  The 
servant  sent  by  Elfrida  to  know  the 
issue  of  her  treachery,  found  the  mur- 
dered prince  terribly  defaced  with  the 
flints  over  which  he  had  been  dragged. 
Tlie  queen,  to  conceal  the  fact,  oniered 
his  l>ody  to  be  lodged  in  a  house  near, 
where  it  was  covered  with  such  mean 
clothes  as  were  at  hand. 

But  murder  will  out  :— 

In  this  house  was  a  woman  who  was 
bom   blind,    and    maintained    by    the 
queen's  alms :    at  midnight  she  found 
her  sight  restored,    and,   to  her  great 
terror,  the  house  filled  with  light.     In 
the  morning,  the  queen  being  informed  of 
thtvc  circumstances,  fearing  a  discovery, 
ordered    her  attendants    to    throw   the 
body  into  a  well.     She  tlien  retired  to  a 
mansion  of  hers  called  Berc,  ten  miles 
distant.     Her  own  son  Ethelred  ex])reas- 
ing  his  grief  for  the  inhuman  act  of  his 
mother,  she  beat  him  so  severely  with 
some  large   wax    tapers,    for  want  of 
something  else  at  hand,  that  he  hated 
the  sight  of  them  ever  afterwards.     In 
the  year  following,  the  bwly  of  the  mur- 
ilered  king  was  found :  a  pillar  of  firo 
descending  from  above  illuminate<l  the 
pliice  where  it  was  hid.     Some  devout 
|Hioplo  of  Wareham    ])rought  it  to  the 
church  of  St.    Mary,   in  that  vill,  and 
burie<l  it  in   a  plain    manner.      From 
til  is  time  the  fountain  wliere  the  body 
had  lain  yielded  pure  and  sweet  water, 
iHjing  called  St.  E<lward*s  fountain,  and 
infinn  people  were   daily  healed  there. 
I'iie  news   of  these   Uunsactions  being 
circulated,    Alfer,    Earl   of   Mercia^   a 
faithful  adherent  to  the  deceased  king, 
resolved  to  remove  the  body  to  a  more 
suitable  place  of  sepulture.     Inviting  all 
bishopH,   abbots  and  nobility  to  assist 
him,   he    sent    to   Wolfrida,    abbess   of 
Wilton,  to  come  with  her  nuns  and  per- 
form the  funeral  rites  with  due  solemnity. 
The     noble    company    thus    convened, 
being  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the 
country    people,     came    to    Wareham, 
where  the  body,  on  being  taken  out  of 
the  tomb  in    which  it    had  lain   tliree 
yearsy  was  found  as  free  from  corrup- 
tion as  on  the  day  when  it  was  placed 
there  :  it  was  carried  on  a  bier  to  Shaf- 
t«Hbury.       Among    the     concourse    «)f 
people  were  two  j>oor  lame  persons,  who 
were   cured   on   approaching   the   bier. 
Elfrida,    struck  with  itmiorsc,  prepared 


to  join  this  funeral  procession,  hoping  thus 
to  make  some  atonement  for  her  crime ; 
but  her  utmost  efforts  could  not  prevent 
the  horso  she  rode  from  running  back- 
wards. She  tried  several  horses,  being 
an  intrepid  lady ;  but  not  one  of  them 
would  stdvance  a  step ;  she  then  at- 
tempted to  go  on  foot,  but  with  no  bet- 
ter success.  The  royal  corpse  was  re- 
ceived at  Shaftesbury  by  the  Abbess, 
and  entombed  at  the  north  port  of  tho 
principal  altar. 

Juvenile  readers,  ay,  and  some  of 
maturer  years,  may  be  startled  by 
the  instntment  of  punislimcnt  which 
this  strong-minded  ungracious  queen 
appHed  to  her  son's  shoulders,  and 
Mr.  Bankcs  benevolently  enlightens 
those  who  may  ^Tsh  to  know  what 
sort  of  wax  candles  these  were : — 

A  drawing-room  wax  candle  could 
hanlly  inflict  such  a  blow  as  to  induce 
the  subject  of  correction  to  remember  it 
during  tlie  remainder  of  his  life,  and  a 
chapel  candle,  even  the  daring  spirit  of 
Elfrida  would  not  have  ventured  U)  ap- 
ply to  such  a  purpose.  Wo  must  re- 
member that  one  of  the  noble  institutions 
of  King  Alfred  being  then,  and  k>ng 
afbcrwturds,  in  force,  the  lapse  of  time 
was  measured  by  the  gnulual  consump- 
tion of  wax  candles,  and  Elfrida,  in  fact^ 
corrected  her  son  with  the  castle  clock — 
a  weapon  of  no  small  weight  and  mag- 
nitude. 

And  which,  Mr.  Bankcs  might 
have  added,  must  on  this  occasion 
have  struck  to  some  purpose. 

These  time-measunng  wax  windlea 
were  marked  by  circular  lines  of 
divers  colours,  T^-hich  served  as  hoiu* 
indications,  and  they  were  committed 
by  Alfred  to  the  care  of  the  keepers 
01  liis  chapel,  whose  office  it  wa8  to 
put  him  in  mind  of  tlie  flight  of 
time.*  We  can  fancy  one  of  these 
officials  addressing  the  care-worn 
king,  wearied  with  nocturnal  watch* 
ing,  in  the  words  of  Eomeo : — 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out. 

For  defence  of  these  lights  the 
king  liad  recourse  to  honi  scmjied 
very  thin,  for  ^lass  was  then  a  great 
ranty  in  these  islands.  And  *  thus,' 
writes  our  author,  *  the  royal  Alfred 
became  inventor  both  of  clocks  and 
lanterns.' 

Tlie  monks  gained  largely  by  this 
step-mother's  tragedy.  'rKe  mur- 
dered Edward  was  canonized,  and 
had  his  three  festivals  yearly — March 
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IK.  ilio  diiy  of  his  assassination; 
yebniary  IS,  and  Juno  20,  the  days 
on  wliicii  his  corpse  was  removed. 
The  murderess  made  her  peace  with 
the  Church,  if  not  with  Heaven,  in 
the  usual  way,  by  the  foundation 
and  rich  endovMnent  of  the  nunne- 
ries of  Amesbury  in  Wiltsliire,  and 
Whorwel  in  Hampshire.  The  last- 
named  relijEfious  house  she  selected 
as  her  abode  for  her  remaining  years 
of  penitence,  austerity,  and  ghostly 
dread,  took  the  habit  of  the  order, 
and  died,  doubtless,  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity. 

This  atrocioufl  murder  proved,  in  its 
consequences,  to  be  the  death-blow  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dynasty,  just  after  it 
had  been  raised  by  King  Edgar  to  a 
high  degree  of  reno^Ti,  and  he  had  ob- 
tained for  himself  the  title  of  the  Honour 
and  Delight  of  the  English  nation.  He 
was  also  sumamed  E<lgar  the  Peaceable, 
being  so  well  prepared  for  war,  that 
neither  his  own  subjects  nor  other 
nations  dared  to  disturl)  the  tranquillity 
of  his  dominions.  His  attention  to 
maritime  affairs  was  the  chief  glory  of 
his  reign,  and  his  fleet  was  at  once  so 
jwwerful  and  so  well  conducted,  that  it 
effectually  secured  the  coasts  from  all 
aggression.  He  retained  also  a  perma- 
nent military  force,  composed  of  Danes, 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  jealousy 
arose  from  this  circumstance  amongst 
the  masses  of  his  Anglo-Saxon  subjects. 
1  n  the  higher  ranks  it  is  true  that  some 
uneasiness  was  felt,  for  we  are  told  by 
the  ancient  chronicles,  that  these 
martial  Danes  introduced  as  courtly 
fashions  the  habit  of  combing  their 
hair  once  a  day,  washing  themselves 
once  a  week,  and  freijuently  changing 
their  vestments — manners  which,  though 
censured  as  effeminate  by  the  Anglo- 
Sijxon  nobler*,  met  with  the  decided 
u])proval  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
the  gay  beauties  of  King  Edgar's 
court. 

Tlieso  were  not  the  only  accom- 
l)lialmients  which  these  Lurdanes  in- 
troduced, for  they  were,  as  worthy 
William  of  M almesburj-  tells  us,  the 
deepest  of  drinkers ;  and  the  Eng- 
lish took  so  kindly  to  their  tuition 
that  King  Edgar,  by  the  advice  of 
Dunstan  of  rod-hot  tongs  memory, 
])ut  doTSTi  many  alehouses,  suffering 
only  one  to  bo  in  a  ATllage  or  small 
town,  further  ordaining  that  pins 
or  nads  should  be  fastened  into  tho 
drinking  cups  and  Iioms  at  st-ated 
distances,  and  that  whosoever  should 
drink  beyond  those  marks  should 


be  punished.  Hence  the  old  sayings, 
*  You*re  a  peg  too  high,*  or  •  a  peg 
too  low.'  Drinking  vessels  so  marked 
are  still  extant. 

But  the  croiisTi  stained  by  the  blood 
of  young  Edward  had  now  devolTed 
on  a  boy  who  was  barely  seven  yesn 
old ;  and  she  who  aspired  to  be  the 
regent  of  his  kingdom  was  red  w^ 
murder,  and  blasted  in  character. 
Then  ensued  a  period  as  calamitous 
as  any  that  darkens  the  pages  of 
our  history. 

The  Danes,  who  had  aiven  very 
little  disturbance  to  the  "Rnglipli  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  awoke 
from  their  lethargy;  and  stinmLited 
by  the  cowardly  and  sluggish  charac- 
ter of  Ethelred,  who  proved  when 
he  grew  up  to  manhooa  utterly  nn- 
worthy  of  the  high  position  to  which 
his  mother's  crime  liad  raised  him, 
a^in  regarded  tliis  tempting  ooontir 
ynXYi   rapacious    eye.      When    thu 
faineant,  who  has  justly  earned  the 
title  of  the  Unready,  was  consider- 
ing, as  well  as  such  on  animal  could 
consider,  how  to  oppose  the  l^n^itig 
of  the  Danes,  tliey  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  and  tlie  pettifogging 
prince  could  find  no  better  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  them  than  by  pro- 
mised bribes,  which  ho  could  not 
pay  when  the  day  of  reckoning  came. 
The  consequence  would  have  been 
patent  to    anybody   but   Etlielred 
They  broke  into  ungovernable  fury, 
and  all  tho  old  timber-built  houses, 
monasteries,  and  churches  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  avenging  torches  of 
these  fiery  creditors.    With  the  ex- 
ception of  Corfe  Castle,  and  a  few 
other  places  similarly  fortified,   all 
Dorsetshire  fell  under  the  Danish 
yoke. 

The  Dauegeld  of  the  year  1002 
capped  the  climax  of  disgrace,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  trembled  before 
the  Lord  Danes,  who  received  the 
shameful  tribute. 

But  tliough  the  people  of  this 
country  may  for  a  season  be  cowed, 
the^  are  not  so  easily  connuered. 
Irritated  by  tho  indippity  of  tno  tax, 
and  their  slavish  position,  Ethelred 
found  them  ready  for  any  means  by 
which  they  coula  sliake  off  tlie  de- 
grading burthen.  Cowards  are  al- 
ways cruel,  and  Ethelred  sogeested 
a  general  massacre  of  all  IheDanos 
in  England.  With  wonderfol  se- 
crcsy  of  preparation  this  atrocity 
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was  carried  into  effect  in  a  single 
day,  and  the  sister  of  Swoyn,  who 
had  married  an  Ens^hsh  noble,  was 
included  in  the  slaughter.  Her 
brother  speedily  avenged  her  and 
his  butchered  countrymen,  landed  the 
next  year  in  Cornwall,  marched  to 
Exeter,  which  he  utterly  destroyed, 
and  spared  none  of  its  inhabitants. 
To  fire  and  slaughter  succeeded  the 
famine  of  the  year  1005,  which,  by 
those  who  could  find  wherewithal  to 
satisfy^  their  hunger,  was  hailed  as  a 
blessmg,  because,  for  a  time  at  least, 
it  expelled  the  Danes.  But  these 
marauders  returned  with  returning 
prosperity,  and  in  tlie  year  1014,  the 
wretched  Ethelred  having  fled  with 
his  family  to  Normandy,  Swejrn  be- 
came Kmg  of  England.  But  his 
rule  was  of  the  shortest,  for  he  died 
in  the  same  year,  and  fugitive  Ethel- 
rod  was,  not  without  dimculty,  per- 
suaded to  return  and  occupy  ms  tot- 
tering tlirone  for  two  miserable 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
time,  and  in  1016,  he  finished  his 
ignoble  reign. 

The  brave  Edmund,  his  eldest  son, 
was  immediately  crowned  in  London, 
but  the  gallantry  of  his  spirit  and  all 
the  noble  qualities  of  his  nature  were  in 
vain.  The  curse  of  bloodshed  seemed 
to  rest  upon  his  house;  his  reign  did 
not  continue  for  a  year ;  he  was  mur- 
dered by  the  contrivance  of  a  traitor, 
one  of  his  family,  before  the  close  of  the 
year  1017. 

Edmund  left  two  sons,  neither  of 
whom  succeeded  to  the  throne.  The 
line  of  his  descendants,  excluded  first 
by  Danish  u8uq)ation,  and  afterwards 
by  the  Normans,  was  restored  to  the 
crown  after  the  lapse  of  six  hundred 
years;  but  it  was  restored  in  that 
fate<l  royal  line,  of  whose  destiny  this 
ruined  castle  stands  the  monument — as 
it  was  the  victim. 

During  the  reign  of  Jolm,  the 
castle  again  became  a  royal  residence. 
Here  the  felon  king  deposited  his 
treasure  and  rooralia ;  here  the  jealous 
tyrant  confined  his  state  prisoners. 
Wlien,  in  1202,  he  took  the  *  pretty 
Arthur'  at  the  castle  of  Mirbel,  in 
Poitou,  he  captured  many  barons 
and  above  two  hundred  knights  of 
Poitou  and  Guienne,  who  were  in 


arms  with  the  ill-fated  prince,  his 
nephew.  Tliese,  loaded  with  irons, 
he  distributed  among  the  Norman 
and  English  prisons,  where  many  of 
them  perished  under  cruel  treat- 
ment, *  and  no  fewer  tlian  twenty- 
two  of  the  noblest  and  bravest  of 
them  were  starved  to  death  in  Corfe 
Castle.'* 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1213,  John 
resigned  England  and  Ireland  'to 
God,  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and 
to  Pope  Innocent  and  his  succes- 
sors;' and,  ailer  doing  homage  to 
Pandolph,  the  Pone's  legate,  com- 
forted himself  by  oragging  Peter  of 
Pomiret  (whom  he  liad  thrown  into 
the  dunj^eons  of  Corfe  Castle,  for 
prophesymj^  that  he  would  lose  his 
croTi\Ti  in  this  very  year)  at  horses* 
tails  to  Wareham,  through  its 
streets,  and  back  again,  and  hanging 
him,  with  his  son,  on  a  gibbet  erected 
within  sight  of  the  castle.  In  1215 
(June  19),  he  signed  Magna  Charta, 
became  sullen,  melancholy,  and  de- 
jected accordingly,  and  retired  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  next  year  was  the  last  of  his 
wretched  life.  He  was  now  in  per- 
petual motion,  not  knowing  whither 
to  go  nor  whom  to  trust.  He  there- 
fore carefully  avoided  fighting,  and  in- 
cessantly marched  from  place  to  jilace 
to  break  the  measures  of  his  enemies. 
He  thought  himself  safest  in  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  where  he  chose  the  town  of 
Lynn  to  secure  his  treasures,  including 
his  crown  and  sceptre.  This  town  hatl 
expressed  for  him  such  affection  and 
loyalty,  that  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude 
he  granted  it  great  privileges,  presenting 
to  the  first  mayor  his  own  sword,  which 
is  said  still  to  be  preserved  there.  How- 
ever, fearing  his  treasures  were  not  safe 
even  in  this  his  favourite  town,  he  re- 
solved to  remove  them  into  Lincoln- 
shire. Endeavouring  to  effect  this  re- 
moval, he  very  narrowly  escaped 
drowning  with  his  whole  anny,  in  the 
large  Marsh  or  Wash  which  parts  the 
two  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Norfolk. 
He  had  himself  barely  effected  the 
crossing,  together  with  a  portion  of  his 
forces,  when  the  tide  coming  rapidly 
up  tlie  river  Well- stream,  the  marsh  was 
overflowed,  and  his  baggage  containing 
the  treasure,  also  the  remainder  of  his 
troops  and  attendants,  were  swallowed 


*  The  mixture  of  demon i;u;al  blood,  \a>  which  the  Phuitagenet  princes  attributed 
their  paroxysms  of  fury,  Het'ms  to  have  lK»en  of  the  stnmgest  in  John,  whose  out- 
brc'iks  are  descril)e«l  by  Richard  of  Devizes,  as  something  beyond  anger.  On  such 
occasions  he  was  terribly  clianged.  His  forehead,  like  Kedgauntlet's,  was  corru- 
gated, his  flaming  eyes  glistened,  and  his  colour  became  livid. 
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i!M  liv  tlio  waters.  TT4»  :irrivo<l  that 
iiiL'lit  :it  S\viiiir>ln'iwl  AIjIm  y,  wlu-ii'  ha 
l<MlL(t><l.  Hiri  Vexation  fi>r  the  hiSA 
tiii-uw  him  into  a  violent  fever,  which 
In'  .'ij^'^^ivated  ])y  eating  hvrgely  of 
))(-:ielifj4.  On  the  morrow,  ho  was 
(•:urio<l  on  a  litter  to  Soafonl  Castle, 
iuu\  theiico  next  (lay  to  Newark.  Some 
will  liave  it  that  hts  was  ]w>iflf»ne<l  by  a 
monk  of  SwineHheiul  Abl>ey,  and  Shak- 
Kpeari'  haH  a(h>i)t(Ml  this  tradition;  hut 
tile  conU>m])orary  hiHtoriaiiH  have  not 
attrihutetl  Iuh  end  to  nucli  a  cauik!,  nor 
is  it  jiHsertoil  hy  any  one  who  wroto 
witliin  Hixty  yiMini  of  Unit  time.  The 
HtoneH  of  hiri  l>eing  poirioned  aro  uIho 
variouR  in  their  ])articularH ;  the  one 
altriltutes  the  khig'.s  death  to  the  poiHon 
extnu;t<jd  from  a  toa<l  put  into  a  cup  of 
wine,  the  other  to  a  diHh  of  ])oiHone<l 
pearrt,  of  which  the  monk  wl\o  jire- 
Hente<l  them  ate  lhre<',  which  were  not 
]>oiHon(Ml,  leaving  all  the  rest  f«)r  the  uho 
of  tlio  king. 

I'lms  tlio  curioiifl  in  olntuarioR 
niny  (dux>8C  botwoon  the  fevor,  the 
indi^t'Htion,  t-lio  lotid-dru^^od  poflsct, 
and  the  monk's  ]K'nrs  dniiitily  spiced 
with  the  manna  of  St.  Nichohui :  wo 
Ibink  it  pretty  clear  that  Kin i<  Jolin 
died  of  Miiirna  Cliai'ta. 

When  Ilenr}'  the  Third,  who  suc- 
ceeded in  the  tenth  year  of  his  a^e, 
was  crowned  at  Gloucester,  under 
tlie  auspices  of  the  wise,  brave,  and 
honest  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  liad 
so  faithfully  sened  Ids  miserable 
master,  Jolm,  and  had  been  unani- 
mousl}'  (fhosen  ji^nardian  of  the  young 
kiii^.  and  protector,  a  portion  of  the 
regalia  was  still  at  Corfe  Castle; 
and  IVtiT  de  Maulay,  the  constable, 
delivered  tlicre  for  the  kind's  use, 
on  the  demand  of  the  new  Protector, 
the  (M'own — a  i)lain  circle  or  chaplct 
of  ^old,  and  probably  Saxon — ^which 
wai*  placed  on  Ills  liead.  Henry's 
second  coronation,  at  a  later  period, 
was  celebrated  in  AVeslminster 
Abbc}'.  The  castle  was  now  deli- 
vered to  Pembroke,  and  a  fair  pri- 
soner, the  Princess  Eleanora,  who 
had  passed  many  sad  years  in  the 
custtxly  of  Jier  uifamous  uncle,  was 
foiuid  incarcerated.  Here,  too,  were 
found,  in  addition  to  jewels  and 
other  valnables,  larf^e  stores  of  mili- 
tary engines,  which  John  had  col- 
lected in  the  vain  hope  of  subjugat- 
ing the  barons  and  revoking  tlic 
(iri*at  Ciiarter. 

Jhit  tlie  Protector  died ;  and  then 
conmienced  the  troubles  of  the  weak 
llenr}'.    Peter  do  Maiday  forcibly 


resumed  poR5iefl«ion  of  tho  oantlr, 
whit*h  was  ]ield  in  such  lii^li  c*onti- 
deration  by  Simon  de  Montfort  and 
his  adherents,  tliat  it  wa«  the  third 
which  they  demanded  to  be  ceded 
as  ])ledgeB  for  the  iViture  good  con- 
duct of  the  king. 

Wliether  the  unfortunate  seeond 
Edward  enjoyed  tlus  castle  aa  a  re- 
sidence is  uncertain)  but  there  ii 
no  doubt  that,  in  liiB  veign,  it  was 
put  into  com])leto  repair  at  tho  ex- 
pense of  tJio  crown,  and  tluit  it  l)e- 
came  his  prison  when  the  Queen  and 
her  ])aramour  took  tho  fallenmoiiareh 
out  of  tho  honourable  ciiatody  of 
Henry  of  Lancaster,  to  hand  him 
over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  tliofie 
shames  to  knighthood,  Mnltrnveni 
aiul  €roiu*nay.  Those  ruffians  re- 
moved I  dm  from  Kenilworth  Cattle, 
where  he  liad  passed  tlie  wint^T 
under  tho  wardship  of  his  uncle  the 
Earl,  and  hurried  tho  doonod  pri- 
soner from  place  to  place  under 
cloud  of  night,  that  no  one  might 
with  certainty  know  his  wlierealwut. 
First  they  brought  liim  to  Corfe 
Castle,  then  to  Bristol  Castle,  whence 
th(^  worthy  citizens  woold  luive  de- 
livered 1dm,  but  Ids  inliuman  keepcn 
got  scent  of  the  scheme,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  Berkeley  Castle,  wliose 
roofs  soon  rung  with  tho 

•Shrieks  of  on  agonizing  king. 

Brilliant  as  was  tlio  reign  of  our 
third  Edward,  his  early  days  were 
gloomy  enougli.  He  must  soon  have 
discovered  the  nature  of  tlie  con- 
nexion between  his  mother  and  *  her 
gentle  Mortimer  ;*  and  the  cruel  po- 
sition in  wliich  he  was  placed  in  her 
hands  may,  as  Mr.  Bankcs  eliari- 
tably  obsen'cs,  palliate  the  orimes 
into  which  ho  was  driven;  'but  he 
must  always,  even  in  tlie  brightest 
days  of  lus  triunip]iant  gloiy ,  have 
shuddered  when  ho  called  to  recol- 
lection the  dark  dawn  of  his  splcniLid 
career ;'  and  if  a  public  conaenina<- 
tion  and  execution,  the  records  of 
which  exist,  had  not  taken  place,  it 
would  liavo  been  difiieult  to  find 
credit  for  the  romantic  Btory  of  the 
Earl  of  Kent. 

Of  all  the  mystorious  tnuuaetioni 
of  that  day,  none  will  appear  more  ez- 
trtinnlinary  than  that  of  which  Corfe 
C*aritl«»  was  the  scene.  The  Karl  of 
Kent,  bnitlier  to  Kdwaitl  II.,  Imd  no 
great  genius  for  public  affidra,  bat  was 
uatundlj  sinoere  and  generous.      H« 
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On  the  Earl's  return  he  sent  his 
confidential  friar  to  Corfe  with  the 
result  above  stated;  and  the  Earl 
was  further  confirmed  in  Ids  belief 
by  the  assertions  of  another  friar, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  name  of  Dun- 
head.  Magic  was  as  much  credited 
by  the  aristocracy  of  that  day  as 
table-turning  is  in  this  year  of  grace 
1853,  so  tliat  some  of  our  earls  and 
countesses  must  not  smile  if  they 
shoidd  clmnc^  to  hear  or  read  that 
Dunhead,  *  discoursing'  with  the 
chivalrous  Earl  of  Kent,  at  Kensing- 
ton, told  him  *  that  he  had  conjured 
up  a  spirit  which  assured  liim  that 
Edward,  tlie  late  King,  was  still  liv- 
ing.' Tliat  this  Dimhead  was  one  of 
Mortimer's  emissaries  can  liardly  be 
doubted,  wliatever  may  bo  thought 
of  the  other  friar. 

Tlie  credulous  Earl  thus  assured 
went  to  the  castle,  and  there 

Spake  with  the  coiistable  thereof,  Sir 
John  Daverill,  and,  after  many  rich 
presents,  desired  secretly  to  know  of 
liim  whether  his  brother,  the  late  King, 
was  yet  alive  or  dead,  and  if  he  were 
alive,  that  he  might  have  a  sight  of 
him.  Now  this  Sir  John  Daverill,  Xmng 
Mortimer's  creature,  answered,  that  in- 
deed his  bn)ther  was  in  health,  and 
under  his  keeping,  but  that  he  durst  not 
show  him  to  any  man  living,  since  he 
was  forbid,  in  beludf  of  the  King  that 
now  w^as,  and  also  of  the  Queen- mother 
and  of  Mortimer,  to  show  his  person  to 
any  one  whatsoever,  except  only  unto 
thum. 

No  woodcock  ever  walked  into  a 
springe  more  contentedly  tlian  the 

Soor  Earl,  who  was  so  completely 
cccived  that  he  deUvered  to  the 
constable  a  letter,  desiring  lum  to 
bear  it  to  his  brother,  which  he 
promised  to  do,  and  carried  it  to 
Mortimer. 

This  letter,  sealed  with  the  Earl's 
seal,  began  thus : — 

To  the  noble  knight,  Edward  of  Caer- 
narvon, Edmund  of  Woodstock,  worship 
and  reverence,  with  brotherly  sdlegiance 
and  subjection  : — Sir  knight,  worshipfull 
and  dear  brother,  if  it  please  you,  I  pray 
heartily  that  you  be  of  good  comfort,  for 
T  shiUl  so  ordain  for  you  that  you  shall 
soon  come  out  of  prison,  and  be  delivered 
of  that  trouble  which  you  are  in ;  and 
may  your  highness  understand  that  I 
luvve  unto  mo  assenting  ahnost  all  the 
groat  men  of  England,  witli  all  tlioir 
Hj>parel — that   is  to  say,    with  annour 


and  treasure  exceeding  much,  for  to 
maintain  and  help  your  quarrel  so  fax 
forth,  tliat  you  shall  be  King  again,  as 
you  were  before,  and  thereto  ihey  have 
all  sworn  to  me  upon  a  book,  as  well 
prelates  as  earls  and  barons. 

All  w^is  accomplished.  Mortimer 
immediately  gave  the  letter  to  the 
Queen,  who  kid  it  before  the  King, 
her  son»  not  without  magni^ing  the 
peril  which  awaited  him  n*am  his 
uncle's  practices,  and  obtaining  liis 
leave  to  secure  that  prince's  person. 
Tlie  Earl  was  apprehended  at  Win- 
chester, where  the  Parliament  was 
assembled,  impeached,  brought  be- 
fore his  peers,  and  his  own  letter, 
which  he  could  not  disown,  produced 
against  liim.  Defence,  it  seems,  he 
felt  to  be  useless,  but  said  that  seve- 
ral lords,  amoi^  whom  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Tork  and  Bishop  of 
London,  were  concerned  in  the  plot, 
and  that  they  had  assured  him  of 
five  thousand  men  to  assist  in  it.  He 
was  condemned  to  lose  his  head  for 
tlie  treason,  and  was  brought  out  to 
die,  in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  on  the 
9th  of  March,  in  the  year  1829.  The 
head  was  ready,  but  where  was  the 
executioner  P  Tlie  Earl  was  so  mudi 
beloved  that  the  headsman  who  had 
been  engaged  slimk  secretly  away. 
Hour  after  hour  passed ;  noon,  after- 
noon, evening  came,  but  no  one 
could  be  found  to  do  tlie  horrid 
work.  At  last,  towards  nightfall, 
the  old  resource  of  giving  a  con- 
demned criminal  his  ufo  upon  con- 
dition of  his  taking  that  of  a  fellow- 
creature,  was  put  in  action — the 
Earl's  long  agony  was  terminated, 
and  his  he^  rolled  on  the  8<^fibld. 

An  unde  and  a  father !  an  early 
death-load  that  for  a  young  king's 
conscience;  but  a  motiier  and  her 
loving  friend  helped  him  to  bear  the 
burden.  Wherever  there  is  mis- 
chief, the  choicest  weapon  in  the 
armoury  of  the  prince  of  darkness 
is  sure  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and 
we  have  only  to  ask  with  Quevedo's 
honest  functionary,  *  Who  is  she  ?*• 

The  beautiM  Countess  of  Kent 
was  the  mother  of  Eichard  IL,  and 
in  his  time  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of 
Kent,  and  Alicia  his  wife,  near  rela- 
tives of  the  King,  possessed  the 
castle,  whidi  they  appear  to  have 
held      unmolested     tiirough     the 


*  Fraser's  Magazine  for  October,  1858^  p.  416. 
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troubles  that  closed  their  unhappy 
kinsman's  reign.  When  they  died, 
Henry  IV.  granted  *  this  royal  pro- 
perty to  the  head  of  the  house  of 
i3eaufort,*  and  in  that  family  it  con- 
tinued imtil  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
when,  though  the  war  of  the  roses 
did  not  reach  the  castle  walls,  the 
owner  was  at  last  overwhelmed  in 
the  common  ruin  of  the  Lancastrians, 
and  the  castle,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Duke*8  forfeited  estates,  was  granted 
to  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  On 
his  death — Mr.  Bankes  sticks  to  the 
Malmsey  butt — ^the  castle  and  royal 
domains  of  Corfe  reverted  to  the 
Crovm. 

When  the  third  Eichard  foil  at 
Bosworth,  and 

The  rose  of  snow 
Entwined  with  her  blushing  foe, 

Henry  VII.  prepared  Corfe  Castle 
for  the  residence  of  his  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby ; 
and  a  very  good  countess  too.  Sue 
erected  the  noble  monument  to  her 
parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
aomeraet,  that  still  graces  Wim- 
borne  Minster,  and  endowed  in  that 
town  a  school  which  bears,  most  un- 
righteously, the  name  of  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth. The  Countess  outlived  the 
King,  lier  son,  but  only  for  one  year ; 
and  at  her  deatli  the  castle  agam  re- 
verted to  the  Crown,  and  became  the 
projwrty  of  Henry  VIII. 

Cforfc  Castle  remained  unappro- 

Sriated  by  any  favoured  courtier 
urin^  the  reign  of  the  bluff  King. 
All  who  had  won  any  favour  in  his 
eyes  were  intent  upon  the  plunder 
of  the  bags  and  lands  of  hoarding 
abbots ;  but  at  his  death,  and  when 
the  proud  and  grasping  Seymourf 
beciime  protector,  Corfe  was  added 
to  the  vast  amount  of  property,  re- 
ligious and  royal,  which  this  most  in- 
dustrious of  Earls  had  accumulated 
and  was  accumulating,  till  his  high 
career  terminated  in  blood  on  Tower- 
liill,  in  January,  1553;  and  so  the 
castle  again  lapsed  to  the  Cro"wu. 
In  Elizabeth's  time  tlie  castle  was 


granted  to  a  foftanato  subjeot,  and 
became  a  step  in  the  adyanoement 
of  the  handsome  Hatton,  ere 
The  seals  and  maoes  danced  before  him. 

Bom  he  was  of  a  family  more  an- 
cient than  wealthy  in  Northamptonshire. 
Being  younff  and  of  a  comely  tallness 
of  body  and  amiable  countenance,  he 
got  into  such  favour  that  she  took  him 
into  her  band  of  fifty  gentlemen  pen- 
sioners ;  and  afterwards,  for  his  modest 
sweetness  of  a)ndition,  into  the  number 
of  the  gentlemen  of  her  Privy  Chamber ; 
made  him  captain  of  her  guard,  vice- 
chamberlain,  and  one  of  her  Privy  Coun- 
cil ;  and  lastly  made  him  Lord  Chui- 
cellor  of  England,  and  honoured  him 
with  the  order  of  Geoige. 

But  he  grew  old  and  ailing — ^her 
Maiesty  snubbed  him,  and,  as  he 
died  unmarried,  the  castle  passed  to 
his  nephew.  Sir  William, J  son  of  a 
sister  of  Sir  Christopher.  Sir  Wil- 
liam left  no  children,  and  the  pro- 
perty came  ultimatelyto  his  widow, 
the  Lfuiy  Elizabeth  Hatton,  daugh- 
ter of  lliomas  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter, 
who  became  the  second  wife  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Coke,  to  whose  domes- 
tic happiness  she  by  no  means  con- 
tributed, though  she,  as  well  as  her 
beautiful  daughter,  *  the  Lady  Fran- 
ces,* did,  not  a  little,  to  the  scanda- 
lous chronicles  of  gentle  King  Jamie 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of 
England,  and  of  his  unfortunate 
son. 

This  dashing  lady  was  fond  of  field 
sports,  hawkmg  especially,  and, 
among  other  fashionable  pursuits, 
was  much  addicted  to  necromancy. 

The  celebrated  wizard,  Forman,  was 
said  to  be  much  in  her  confidence.  Per- 
sons of  both  sexes,  and  of  all  ranks  of 
life,  resort^  to  him  in  large  numbers,  to 
consult  his  art  in  the  marshes  of  Lam- 
beth, where  he  dwelt.  He  adopted  a 
rule  which  confined  the  list  of  his  in- 
quiries to  those  who  had  some  degree  of 
education  ;  for,  in  no  case  would  ho 
answer  any  questions,  unless  the  in- 
quirers first  wrote  with  their  own  hands 
Uieir  names  at  length  in  a  book,  which 
he  kept  for  this  purpose,  and  thus,  by 
means  of  these  names,  he  had  more  than 


*  The  Earl  of  Somerset.  t  Earl  of  Hertford. 

t  1588,  which  the  astronomer  Koningsberg  had  foretold,  an  hundred  years  before, 
would  be  an  admirable  year,  produced  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  Corfe  was  now 
jij,'ain  to  become  a  fortrens.  Cannon  were  for  the  first  time  mounted  on  its  battlo- 
iiivnts,  and  the  Queen,  to  encourage  the  good  spirit  which  was  abroad,  gave  a  charter 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  csifltlo  and  borough,  conferring  on  tliem  the  same  rights 
and  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  and  barons  of  the  Cinque  portH, 
including  the  right  of  returning  two  members  to  Parliament. 
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lialf  of  the  ^c.it4jst  porRonages  of  tlio 
iiniirt  ill  Ills  power.  Thin  Imok  was  pro- 
<lucc«l  in  court  at  the  trial  of  tlie  iiiur- 
iloitJiH  of  Sir  TlioniaH  Overlmry,  tho»c 
infanioiiH  perflouH  having  conHulte<l  For- 
mjin  on  the  suhject  of  their  horrible  <le- 
.sijL^n,  alHO  with  reganl  to  their  own  iil- 
tiniato  fate.  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  in 
liiK  ainuHing  memoir,  tells  \\a  *  lliere  waR 
much  mirth  made  in  tlic  court  upon  ilio 
Hliowing  thiH  lxK)k,  for  it  wan  reported 
the  firfit  leaf  my  Lonl  Coke  lighted  on 
he  found  hiH  own  wife*H  name.* 

V\yoTi  his  death  Corfe  Castle  bc- 
earno  the  property  of  Sir  Jolin 
Baiikes,  of  whom  Itfr.  Garrard  tluis 
%mte8,  in  a  letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford,  tlien  Lord  Wentworth, 
and  Lord  Deputy  in  Ireland : — 

Khali  I  tell  yourself  how  BankcH,  the 
Attorney- (renoral,  hath  l»een  conmiended 
unto  hirt  MajeHty — that  he  exceeds  ]>{ic<>n 
in  ♦•hxiuence,  Cniiuicellor  EUeHmere  in 
judgiiicnt,  and  Willijmi  Noy  in  law  ? 
JTigh  jjraiHca.  Pi-ay  God  he  annwerH  his 
expectation  that  ho  pnuHcd  him. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  widow  and  daughter  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  should  Imvc  taken  ad- 
vantage of  their  liberty  to  dispose  of 
Corfe. 

Tlie  very  entrance  of  thiH  castle,  with 
its  massive  harriers  and  ponderous  port- 
culHs,  could  hardly  fail  to  remind  the 
l.'uliiw  of  the  Gatehouse,  in  which  t^acli 
of  thorn  had  juissed  a  portion  of  their 
time  not  very  agreeably. 

The  dragon's  teeth  sown  in  the 
last  roign  began  now  to  spring  u]) 
into  a  Butficiently  strong  croj).  TJie 
most  eflieient  man  in  the  King's  ser- 
Aieo  liad  received  his  first  blow  in 
the  follo>ving  letter  : — 

Wentworth, — Certainly  I  should  l)e 
m\ich  to  )>hune  not  to  admit  so  goo<l  a 
friend  as  ycm  are  to  speak  with  me, 
shice  T  deny  it  to  none  that  there  is  not 
a  just  excepticm  against  it:  yet  I  must 
fi*e«*ly  tell  you  that  the  cause  of  this 
(K'sire  of  youw,  if  it  l)o  known,  will 
rather  hearten  than  discourage  your 
(enemies,  for  if  they  can  once  tind  tluit 
you  apprehend  the  dark  sctthig  of  a 
st^inn,  when  I  say  no,  they  will  nudce 
you  k'Ave  to  care  for  anything  in  a  short 
while  hut  for  your  fears;  and,  l)elieve  it, 
the  marks  of  my  favours  that  stop 
nuUicious  tongues,  are  neither  places  nor 
titles,  hut  tlie  little  welcome  I  give  to 
accusers  and  the  wilUng  ear  I  give  to 
my  servants.  This  is  not  to  disparagf) 
those  favours  (for  envy  flies  most  at  the 
fydn^st  nuirk),  but  to  show  their  use,  to 
wit,  not  to  ((ucU  envy,  hut  to  rewanl 
sen-ice,    it  being  truly    so   when    tho 


master,  without  the  servant^a  impor- 
tunity, does  it;  otherwise,  men  judge  it 
to  proceetl  more  from  the  servant's  wit 
tlian  the  masters  favour.  I  will  end 
with  a  rule  that  may  serve  for  a  stat*^ 
nuui,  courtier,  or  a  lover, — never  make 
a  defence  or  apology  l)efore  you  be 
accused.  And  so  I  rest  your  aasureU 
friend. 

Charles  R. 
LindhurstfSrd  Sept,  1630. 

Prynno  had  now  (1037)  twice  lost 
his  ears ;  he  liad  tlicm  sewn  on  lu^aiji 
aftor  the  first  excision.  But  thero 
was  a  good  time  coming  for  him  and 
his  friends. 

Laud  and  his  surpliceR  liad  re- 
ceived more  tlian  one  rude  hint ;  and 
in  his  diary  the  Archbishop  ^mti^ 
(laK))  :— 

Ortitltcr  27,  SU  Siinon  and  Jmh'n 
Eve. — I  went  into  my  upper  utiifly,  t*> 
see  Some  manuscripts  wliieh  J  was 
sen<rm^  to  Oxfoitl.  In  tlijit  study 
hung  my  pictuw;,  taken  by  the  life,  anil 
coming  in,  I  found  it  fallen  down  upon 
the  face,  and  lying  on  the  lloor,  tlio 
string  l>oing  broken  by  which  it  hangcnl 
against  the  wall.  I  am  almnnt  every 
day  threatened  with  my  ruin  in  I^ari la- 
ment.    God  grant  this  be  no  omen ! 

December  1 8,  Friday. — I  was  accused 
by  tho  House  of  Comm<mB  for  hij^h 
treason,  without  any  particular  charge 
hiid  iigainsb  me.  Mr.  Holies  was  the 
man  who  brought  up  tho  inessa^^  to 
the  Lords.  8oon  after,  the  charj^  was 
brought  into  Uie  Upper  House  by  Sc(»ts 
con nnissi oners,  tending  to  prove  me  an 
incendiary,  upon  which  I  was  preseiitlv 
conmntted  t*)  the  gentlenuui  usher.  ) 
wiks  i>emiitted  to  go  in  his  comjiany  to 
Lambeth,  for  a  l)ook  or  two  to  read  in. 
I  stayed  at  Laml>eth  till  the  evening,  to 
avoid  the  gazing  of  the  people. 

On  the  22nd  of  March  in  the  next 
year  the  Earl  of  Straflbrd  was 
Drouglit  to  trial ;  all  know  witli  wliat 
result : — 

The  populace  at  first  interrupted  his 
dying  speech  with  insults,  but  hin  de- 
meanour and  his  voice  so  touched  upon 
the  generous  feeling  inherent  in  the 
]3ritish  character,  tliat  when  he  had 
concluded  his  s])eech  and  bis  prayer, 
there  did  not  a])poar  to  be  one  ruffian 
left  in  the  multitude,  except  the  brutal 
hireUng  who  performed  the  execution. 
*  Tlie  headsman*  (says  the  True  Relation 
fif  the  Manner  of  the  Sxecuiion  of 
Thomtu,  Earle  of  Strt^ord,  puUiahed 
at  tlie  time),  '  letting  fiw  the  nUall  axe^ 
caught  up  his  bead,  and  showed  it  to 
all  the  ])eople ;  his  eyes  rolled  up  and 
downe,  imt  his  l>ody  stirred  veiy  little; 
but  the  bioudy  executioaor  is  to  bo  ad- 
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mirtnl  at,  for  ho  laui^flieJ  whilst  ho  had 
tlic  iu>.i(I  in  hiH  luuid.' 

Cavio  UirowB  no  little  doubt  on 
llu»  ccloliratcil  letter,  dated  from  tlie 
Tower,  May  4,  1041,  and  delivered 
to  tlio  Xing,  in  tlio  name  of  the 
Kai'l  of  StraSbrd,  expresBing  liia  re- 
polutioii  to  give  up  nia  life  with  all 
the  fheerfulneas  imaginable  in  the 
just  m'knowledgment  of  liis  Ma- 
jt^aty'a  exceeding  favourSi  and  fop 
th(^  pronperity  of  hia  sacred  person 
niul  the  (commonwealth,  &c.  IS  Mr. 
Sidney  Wortloy  Montague,  seeond 
flon  of  Edward,  the  first  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  is  to  be  credited,  ho  had, 
according  to  Carte,  boon  apsured  by 
William,  son  of  tlie  great  Earl,  tliat 
wlirn  he  was  admitted  to  visit  his 
fatluT  tl»e  niglit  Iwjfore  the  execution, 
in)on  occasion  of  the  condenmed 
I'.arl's  advining  him  to  a  private  life, 
1o  liavc  nothing  to  do  with  courts, 
and  alleging  his  own  melancholy  case 
oi'  being  given  up  a  sacrifice  to  party 
vngi^  and  malice,  after  all  his  merits 
Mild  Hcrviccs  to  the  Crown,  as  an  in- 
Hlnnct»  Jiow  little  dependence  was  to 
1)1'  had  upon  them,  ho  could  not  help 
ex])r(*psing  his  wonder  at  those  eom- 
plnints  of  being  given  up,  and  then 
mentioned  the  affair  of  the  letter, 
and  the  consequences  thereof.  His 
father,  lu5  said,  received  the  account 
with  all  the  surprise  imaginable,  and 
tlctlared  to  liim  very  solemnly  *  tliat 
he  had  never  wrote  any  such  letter; 
ami  that  it  was  a  pure  forgery  of  his 
encmiea,  in  order  to  misguide  the 
King  to  consent  to  his  death.* 

It  is  diflicult  to  deal  with  historic 
doubts,  but  we  incline  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Bankea  tlmt — 

The  story  of  Lonl  .StrafTonra  last 
luttor  to  thti  King  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  be  received  as  related  by  Hume 
and  others;  nor  is  it  eaiHy  to  conceive 
Kuch  an  extent  of  villany  aa  tlie  allt^j^ 
tioii  contained  in  Carte's  history  im- 
plies ;  and  yet  it  has  always  appeared 
inc<jnHiHtent  with  the  truly  noble  cha- 
racter of  the  Earl  of  Strafford  that  he 
should  ni.'d^e  a  generous  offer  of  his 
life  to  the  King,  and  afterwards  utter 
reproaches  when  ho  found  that  the  ofEa 
made  by  him  was  acted  upon. 

The  King  and  tlie  Parliament  were 
soon  at  deadly  strife,  and  tlie  coming 
man,  who  was  to  reap  the  bloody 
harvest,  soon  began  to  show  himself 


in  the  field  ai  one  'ifaftt  would  aett 
well  at  the  mark.'* 

The  first  time  I  ever  took  notioe  of 
Mr.  Cromwell  (says  Warwick)  was  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Parliament 
held  in  November,  1640.  I  came  into 
the  house  one  morning,  and  perceived  a 
gentleman  speaking,  whom  I  knew  not^ 
very  ordinarily  apparelled ;  for  it  was  a 
plam  cloth  suiti  which  seemed  to  have 
been  made  by  an  ill  country-tailor ;  his 
linen  was  phun  and  not  veiy  dean ;  and 
I  remember  a  speck  or  two  of  blood 
upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not 
much  larger  than  his  collar.  His  hat 
was  without  a  hat-band.  His  stature 
was  of  a  good  site;  his  sword  stuck 
close  to  his  side ;  his  countenance 
swollen  and  reddish,  his  voioe  sharp  and 
untuneable,  and  his  eloquence  full  of 
fervour.  For  the  subject  nmttcr  would 
not  bear  much  of  reason;  it  \yeing  on 
behalf  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Pryime's : 
I  sincerely  profess  it  lessened  much  my 
reverence  unto  tliat  great  council,  for 
this  gentleman  was  very  much  heark- 
ened to. 

Why  was  he  hearkened  to  in  his 
plain  suit,  little  blood-specked  band, 
and  not  over-clean  linen  P  Because 
he  was  terribly  in  earnest;  because 
the  cup  of  bitterness  was  full  to 
overflowing ;  because  hiB  spirit  was 
strong  in  mm,  and  he  felt  that  the 
phun  cloth  suit— the  clotb  of  firicze 
— ^woidd  one  day  be  an  overmatch 
for  the  cloth  of  gold. 

As  the  civil  war  spread,  tlie  castlcfi 
and  strong  places,  such  aa  Corfe 
Castle  and  Basing  House,  l)ceame  of 
no  small  imnortance,  and  the  former 
was  for  a  long  time  loyally^  kept 

X'nst  all  comers  by  an  heroic  lady, 
sc  name  iiill  go  doviTi  to  pos- 
terity with  tliat  of  the  celebrated 
Countess  of  March,  kno^n  in  Scot- 
land as  Black  Agnes,  who  gallantly 
and  successfully  defended  the  Castle 
of  Dimbar  against  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury and  Ids  English  army. 

liady  Bankes,  the  wife  of  Sir  John 
Bankes,  the  lauded  Attomey-Grene- 
ral  of  former  years,  and  at  we  time 
to  which  we  now  allude  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  one 
of  his  Majesty's  most  honourable 
Privy  Council,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  jSawtreys 
of  Sislip,  Middlesex.  They  were  of 
Norman  descent,  and  came  to  Eng- 
land at  the  time  of  the  Conquest. 


*  Sir  Phitip  Warwick's  Monoin. 
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Sir  John  had  received  eonmumdB 
from  tlie  Xing  to  attend  him  at  York 
in  Easter  Term,  1G42,  and  Iiad  leave 
from  the  two  houses  to  obey.  The 
breach  between  the  Xin^  and  the 
Parliament  groT^ing  Ti-ider  daily. 
Lad}'  Bankes  retired  with  her  chil- 
dren and  famil}'  to  Corfe  Castle,  and 
there  they  remained  in  peace  all  the 
winter,  and  a  great  part  of  the  spring 
until  May,  1643,  aoout  which  time 
•  the  rebels,*  as  the  forces  under  the 
command  of  Sir  Walter  Erie,  Sir 
Thomas  Trenchard,  and  others  are 
designated  by  that  loyal  diurnal, 
'  The  Mercunus  Busticus,'  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Dorchester, 
Lyme,  Melcombe,"WejTnouth,  Ware- 
ham,  and  Poole  (Portland  Castle 
having  been  treacherously  delivered 
up),  so  that  Corfe  Castle  alone  re- 
mained in  obedience  to  the  King. 
It  was  of  great  importance  to  secure 
a  fortress  whose  addition  would  make 
the  whole  sea-coast  for  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  plan  for  securing  it  was 
accordingly  laid. 

The  Mayor  and  Barons  of  Corfe 
Castle  had,  it  seems,  permission 
from  the  lord  of  the  castle  to  course 
a  stag  on  May-day,  a  solemnity 
which  drew  fortli  the  gentrj'  of  the 
island  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  Some  troops  of  horse  from 
Dorchester  and  other  places  came 
into  the  island  ostensinly  for  the 
hunting,  but  with  very  different 
game  in  view,  for  it  occurred  to  tliem 
tliat  it  would  be  no  diflicidt  matter  to 
surprise  the  gentlemen  during  the 
hunt,  and  then  take  the  castle. 
Forewarned  is  forearmed.  The  news 
of  their  coming  dispersed  the  hunters, 
spoiled  the  sport,  and  Lady  Bankes 
gave  orders  for  the  safe  custody  of 
the  castle  gates,  and  to  keep  them 
shut.  The  troopers  having  missed 
their  game  on  the  hiUs,  came,  some 
of  them,  to  the  castle  under  a  pretence 
of  wishing  to  see  it ;  but  entrance 
bein^;  denied  them,  tlio  common 
soldiers  confirmed  the  common  re- 
port by  using  tlireatcning  language, 
and  words  implying  intention  of 
taking  the  castle.  The  disgusted 
commanders  utterly  disavowed  any 
such  tliought,  and  denied  that  tliey 
had  an}'  such  commisflion ;  but  tlie 
wise  lad}',  thinking  tliat  such  visi- 
tors were  better  out  than  in,  kept 
her  (jatcs  closed.  Kay,  she  took 
occasion  to  call  in  a  guard  to  secure 


the  castle  against  any  design  of  the 
rebels. 

The  taking  in  this  guard,  as  it  tecnred 
her  at  home,  so  it  rendered  her  suspected 
abroad ;  from  thenoefoiward  there  was  a 
watchful  and  vigilant  eye  to  all  her  ac^ 
tions ;  whatsoever  she  sends  out  or  nends 
in  is  suspected ;  her  ordinaiy  pzovuions 
for  her  family  are  by  fame  multiplied 
and  reported  to  be  more  than   double 
what  indeed  they  were,  as  if  she  now 
had  an  intention  to  victual  and  man  the 
castle  against  the  forces    of   the  two 
Houses  of  PSarliament.   Presently  letten 
are  sent  from  the  Committee  at  Poole  to 
demand  the  four  small  pieces    in   the 
castle,  and  the  pretence  was,  because  the 
ishmders    conceived  strange   jealousies 
that  the  pieces  were  mounted  and  put  on 
their    carriages.     Hereupon   the   Lady 
Bankes  despMitched  messengers  to  Dor- 
chester and  Pooler  to  entrant  the  com- 
missioners that  the  smaU  pieces  might 
remain  in  the  castle  for  her  own  defence; 
and  to  take  awa^  the  ground  of  the 
isUnders*    jealousies^     she   caused    the 
pieces  to  be  taken  off  their  carriages 
again:   hereupon  a  promise  was  made 
that  they  should  be  lefVto  her  possession. 
But  there  passed  not  many  days  before 
forty  seamen  (they  in  the  castle  not  sus- 
pecting any  such  thing)  came  veiy  early 
in  the  morning,  to  demand  the  pieces ; 
the  lady  in  person  (early  as  it  was)  goes 
to  Uie  gates,   and  desires  to  see  their 
warrant.     Tliey  produced  one,    under 
the  hands  of  some  of  the  commissioners, 
but  instead  of  delivering  them,  though 
at  the  time  there  were  but  five  men  in 
the     castle,    yet    these    five,    assisted 
by  the  maid- servants,    at  their  lady's 
command,  mount  these  pieces  on  their 
carriages  aeun,  and  loading  one  of  them, 
they  gave  nre,  which  small  thunder  so  af- 
frighted the  seamen  that  thevaD quitted 
the  castle,  and  ran  away.     They  being 
gone,  by  beat  of  drum  she  summons  help 
into  the  castle,  and  upon  the  alarm  g^ven, 
a  very  considerable  guard    of  tenants 
and    friends    came    in    to    her   assist- 
ance,   there    being   withal    some   fifty 
arms    brought    into    the   castlo    from 
several  parts  of  the  island ;  this  guard 
was  kept  in  the  castle  about  a  week. 
During    this    time    many   threatening 
letters  were  sent  unto  the  lady,  telling 
her  what  great  forces  should   be  sent 
to  fetch  them  if  she  would  not  by  fair 
means  be  persuaded  to  deliver  them;  and 
to  deprive  her  of  her  auxiliaries,  all  or 
most  of  them  being  neighbours  there- 
abouts, tliey  threaten  that,  if  they  op- 
pose the  delivery  of  them,   they  would 
iire  their  houses :  presently  their  wives 
came  to  the  castle,  there  they  wee|)  and 
wring  their  hands,  and  with  damoroua 
oratory  persuade  their  husbands  to  oome 
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homo,  and  not  by  saving  others  to  ex- 
pose their  own  houses  to  spoil  and  ruin. 
Now  to  reduce  the  castle  into  a  dis- 
tressed condition,  they  did  not  only  in- 
terrupt two  hundred  weight  of  powder, 
provided  a^inst  a  siege,  but  they  inter- 
dict them  tne  liberty  of  common  markets. 
Proclamation  is  nmde  at  Wareham  that 
no  beef,  beer,  or  other  provisions  should 
be  sold  to  Lady  Bankes,  or  for  her  use ; 
strict  watches  are  kept  that  no  messen- 
gers shoidd  pass  into  or  out  of  the  castle. 
Being  thus  distressed,  all  means  of  vic- 
tualling the  castle  being  taken  away, 
and  being  but  slenderly  furnished  for  a 
siege,  either  with  ammunition  or  with  vic- 
tual, at  last  they  came  to  a  treaty  of 
composition,  of  which  the  result  was, 
that  the  Lady  Bankes  shoidd  deliver  up 
three  or  four  small  pieces,  the  biggest 
carrying  not  above  a  three- pound  bullet, 
and  that  the  rebels  should  permit  her  to 
enjoy  the  castle  and  arms  in  it,  in  peace 
and  quietness. 

No  experienced  general  could  have 
acted  with  more  sagacity  tlian  this 
lady.  The  paltry  pieces  being  given 
up,  her  enemies  thought  that  they 
miglit  possess  themselves  of  the 
castle  at  any  moment,  relaxed  in 
their  vigilance,  and  instead  of  the 
interdict.  Lady  Bankes  had  now 
only  to  ask  ana  have,  and  improved 
the  occasion  by  Aimishingthe  strong- 
hold with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  a 
hundred  and  a-half  of  powder,  and  a 
quantity  of  match  in  proportion. 
On  the  advance  of  Prince  Maurice 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  to- 
wards Blandford,  she  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  them,  signifying  her  con- 
dition, the  importance  of  the  place, 
and  desiring  their  assistance}.  Where- 
upon they  sent  Captain  Lawrence, 
son  of  Sir  Edward,  to  command  in 
chief;  but  as  he  was  without  a  com- 
mission, ho  could  not  command 
money  or  provisions  to  be  brought 
in  until  it  was  too  late. 

Tliere  was,  besides,  in  the  castle, 
Cai)taui  Bond,  a  trusty  old  soldier. 
Tlic  pW'c  was  first  attacked  by  be- 
tween two  and  three  hundred  norso 
and  foot,  and  two  pieces  of  ordnance, 
whieli  played  from  the  hills  on  the 
place,  ana  fired  four  houses  in  the 
town.  The  besiegers  then  sum- 
moned the  castle  m  vain,  and  for 
that  time  they  left  it.  On  a  misty 
morning  in  June  (23rd),  Sir  Walter 


Erie,  three  captains,  and  botwoon 
five  and  six  hundred  men  threw 
themselyes  into  the  town,  and  com- 
menced operations  in  earnest,  bring- 
ing wit^  them  a  demi-cannon,  a  ciu- 
yerin,  and  two  sacres. 

Then  follows  an  account  of  the 
sie^,  and  of  the  usual  methods  of 
exciting  the  soldiery  with  promise 
of  plunder,  &c. 

When  all  these  arts  took  no  e£Ebct^  then 
they  fall  to  stratagems  and  engines ;  one 
they  call  the  'sow,'  and  the  other  the 
'boar,'  being  made  with  boards  lined 
with  wool  to  dead  the  shot.  The  first 
that  moved  forward  was  the  sow,  but 
not  being  musket  proof,  she  cast  nine  of 
eleven  of  her  fSwrow ;  for  the  musketeers 
from  this  castle  were  so  good  marksmen 
at  their  legs,  the  only  part  of  all  their 
bodies  left  without  defence,  that  nine 
ran  away  as  well  as  their  broken  and 
battered  legs  would  give  them  leave,  and 
of  the  two  which  neither  knew  how  to 
run  away,  nor  well  to  stay  for  fear,  one 
wafi  slain.  The  boar,  of  the  two  (a  man 
would  think)  the  valianter  creature,  see- 
ing the  ill  success  of  the  sow  to  cast  her 
litter  before  her  time,  durst  not  advance. 

The  cost  of  this  Boar  and  Sow — 

engines   somewhat  similar   to  the 

XcXfovi;  (testvdo)  of  the  Greeks,  and 

another  engine  of  theirs  composed 

of  boards,  lOce  the  Soman  PhUeus^ 

—appears  among  the  charges  upon 

the  jftorset  county  rate  for  the  year 

1643:— 

July    7.  For  boards,  hair,  and  wool, 

for    making    a   sow   against    the 

Castle        .        ...     £2    3    4 

July  12.  For  three  truckle 

wheels  for  the  sow     ..000 

W.  Stewart  Eose,  addressing  the 
castle,  thus  commemorates  the  on- 
slaught and  defeat  in  his  poem  on 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Martyr: — 

Then  when  you  rear'd,    mid  sap  and 

siege. 
The  banner  of  your  rightful  Uege, 

At  your  she-captain's  call : 
Who,  miracle  of  womankind ! 
Lent  mettle  to  the  meanest  hind 

That  mann'd  her  castle  waJL 

What  time  the  banded  zealots  swore, 
Long  foil'd  thy  bannered  towers  before, 
Their  fearful  entrance  made, 
To  raise  thy  walls  with    plough  and 

harrow. 
Yet  oft  the  wild  sow  cast  her  fairow. 

And  well  the  boar  was  bay'd.* 


*  A  similar  story  is  related  of  Black  Agnes,  who,  when  the  battering  engines  of 
the  besiegers  flung  massive  stones  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle  of  Dunbar,  caused 
her  maidens,  as  if  in  scorn,  to  wipe  away  the  dust  with  their  handkerchief ;  and 
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Bui  to  coniinuo  tlic  account  of 
the  siege  :— 

The  most  adruitageooB  part  of  their 
batterioB  was  the  church,  which  they 
without  fear  of  profiuiaUon  used,  not 
only  as  their  rampart  but  their  rendes- 
YouH ;  of  the  surplice  they  made  two 
shirts  fur  two  soldiers  ;  they  brc^  down 
the  organ,  and  made  the  pipes  serve  for 
cases  to  hold  their  powder  and  shot; 
:ui(l  not  being  fiimished  with  musket- bul- 
lets thev  cut  off  the  lead  of  the  church, 
and  rofled  up  and  shot  it  without  ever 
casting  it  in  a  mould.  8ir  Walter  and 
t!iu  commanders  were  earnest  to  press 
forward  the  soldiers,  but  as  prodigal  as 
thev  were  of  the  blood  of  the  common 
soldiers,  they  were  sparing  enough  of 
their  own.  It  was  a  general  obsenTi- 
tion  tliat  valiant  Sir  Walter  never  wil- 
lingly exposed  himself  to  any  hazard, 
for  being  by  chance  endangered  with  a 
bullet- shot  through  his  coa^  afterwards 
ho  put  on  a  bear's  skin;  and  to  the 
eternal  honour  of  the  knight*s  valour  be 
it  recorded,  for  fear  of  musket-shot  (for 
others  thev  had  none)  ho  was  seen  to 
creep  on  all  four  on  the  sides  of  the  hill 
to  keep  himself  fh)ni  danger.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
Being  armed  with  drink,  they  now 
resolve  to  storm  the  castle  on  lUl  sides 
and  apply  their  scaling-ladders,  it 
being  onlercd  l»y  the  leaders  (if  I  may 
witliout  a  solecism  call  them  so  that 
sUmkI  l>ehind,  and  did  not  so  nmch  as 
follow)  tluit  when  twenty  were  entered 
they  shoulil  give  a  watch-word  to  the 
rt'Ht,  and  tliat  was  'Old  Wat,'  a  word 
ill  clKMten  by  Sir  Watt  Erie,  and  con- 
Midering  the  business  in  Iiaml,  little  Init- 
tcrtlian  ominous,  for,  if  I  be  notdoccive<l, 
the  hunters  tliat  be^it  buslies  for  the 
fearfid  timorous  hare  call  him  Old 
Watt.' 

Here  a^ain  Mcrcuriua  is  confirmed 
Irjr  the  charges  on  the  county  rate 
for  1013  :— 

August  2. — For  a  firkin  of  hot  waters 
for  tlie  traldicni  when  they  scaled  the 
castle £1  12    0 

But  to  return  to  IIkj  giegc : — 
Being  now  pot-valiant  and  possessed 
with  a  borrowctl  courage,  which  was  to 
evs4H)rate  in  sleep,  they  divide  their 
forces  into  two  parties,  whereof  one 
assaults  the  middle  ward,  defended  by 


valiant  Captain  Lawrence  and  the  givater 
part  of  the  soldiers ;  the  other  asKiults 
the  upper  waiti,  which  the  Lady  Bankes 
(to  her  eternal  honour  be  it  spoken)  with 
her  daughters,  women,  and  five  soldiers, 
undertook  to  make  good  against    thu 
rebels,  and  did  bravely  perform  what 
she   undertook;    for  by    heaving  ovvr 
stones  and  hot  embers,  they  rvpcUcd  thu 
rebels,  and  kept  them  from  dinibing  the 
larlders,  thence  to  throw  in  that  wiMfiru 
which  every  rebel  had  already  in   hisi 
hand.     Being  rei>elled,  and  having  in 
this  siege  and  this  assault  lost  and  hurt 
an  hundred  men,  old  8ir  Watt,  hearing 
that  the  king^s  forces  were  advancoci, 
cried,   and  ran   away   crying,    leaving 
Sydenham  to  command  in  chief,  to  brinj^ 
off  the  ordnance,  ammunition,  ami  thu 
remainder  of  the  army,  who,  afraid  to 
appear  abroad,   kept  sanctuary  in  the 
church  till  night,  meaning  to  sup  ami 
run  away  by  starlight;  but  supper  bvin^ 
ready  and  set  on  the  table,  an  akarm  wan 
given  that  the  king's  forces  were  coming. 
This  news  took  away  Sydenham's  sto- 
mach ;  all  this  provision  was  but  nivssi'H 
of  meat  set  before  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead:  he  leaves  his  artUleiy,  ammuni- 
tion, and  (which  with  these  men  is  some- 
thing) a  good  supper,  and  ran  away  to 
take  boat  for  Poole :  lea\'ing  likewise  at 
the  shore  about  an  hundred  horse  to  thu 
next  takers,  which  next  day  prove<l  g*>yil 
prise  to  the  soliliers  of  the  owtle.    niius, 
after  six  weeks*  strict  siege,  tliis  c^wtle, 
the  desire  of  the  rebels,  the  tears  of  old 
Sir  Watt,  and  the  key  of  those  ]Nuii«,  by 
the  loyalty  and  brave  resolution  of  this 
honourable  lady,  the  valour  itf  Captain 
La>%Tcnce,  and  some  eighty  soldiers  (by 
the  loss  only  of  two  men),  was  delivered 
from  the  bltKxly  intentions  of  these  mer- 
ciless rebels,  on  the  fourth  of  August^ 
1643. 

Tlie  fury  with  wliich  the  castle  of 
Sir  John  Bankes  was  attiu'ked  at  this 

S articular  time  arose  from  his  con- 
uct  on  the  summer  circuit.  Pre- 
siding at  the  Salisbury  assizes,  lie 
Ixad,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  jury, 
denounced  the  £arl  of  Essex,  lA^rd 
Manchester,  and  otliers,  as  fn^ilty  of 
liigh  treason  for  continuing;  in  amm 
against  the  Kins,  to  whose  ntHi'd- 
sities  he  had  libendly  subscribed. 


when  the  Eari  of  Salisbury  commande<l  a  huge  military  engine,  c^i>d  a  jotr,  to  Ih; 
advancerl  to  the  foot  of  the  walls,  she,  in  a  scoffing  rhyme,  advised  him  to  takn  giKid 
crare  of  his  how,  for  sho  would  make  her  f^irrow  her  pigs.  She  then  dirvcteil  th.it  an 
enormous  \\ccq  of  rock  should  be  dischargiHl  on  the  engine,  which  crushefl  it.  On 
another  occasion,  an  arrow  shot  by  an  ari'her  of  her  train  ]>ierced  the  heart  of  an 
Knglish  knight  through  his  coin]>leto  suit  of  armour.  *  Tliere  gtK*8  one  of  my  lady*s 
tiring  ]>ins,'  said  the  gallant  VjivA  of  Salisbury,  in  st(.>m  admiration  of  his  opponent: 
'the  countess's  love-shafts  pierce  to  the  heart.'  After  a  successful  defence  of  sis 
wcekfl  the  siege  was  abandoned  by  the  English  troo]is. 
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For  this  act,  by  an  ordinance  of  tHe 
Parliament,  he  forfeited  all  property, 
as  wcU  real  as  personal ;  and  K>r  his 
cliarge  to  the  grand  jury  was  pro- 
claimed a  traitor  to  the  state. 

TJie  circuit  was  now  terminated ; 
and  when  Chief  Justice  Bankes  re- 
turned afler  his  long  absence,  he  was 
welcomed  by  his  heroic  wife  in  the 
castle  which  she  had  saved,  and 
found  the  king's  forces  in  the  west 
in  tlie  fidl  tide  of  success.  In  July, 
Sir  "William  Waller  liadbeen  totally 
defeated  at  Houndaway  Down,  and 
Bristol  had  surrendered  to  the  fiery 
Hupert. 

In  the  preceding  month,  on  the 
ISUl  of  June,  Hampden  had  been 
mortally  wounded  in  the  skirmish 
of  tlie  Chalgrove-field.  A  clergy- 
man of  a  neighbouring  parisli  sent 
tlie  intelligence  to  the  King's 
<iuart<?r8,  and  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
introduced  the  messenger  into  the 
royal  presencK?.  *I  found,*  says 
Warwick,  *tlie  King  would  have 
sent  liim  over  any  chifurgeon  of  his, 
if  any  liad  been  wanting.  In  Lon- 
don the  parliamentary-  party  was  in 
great  difficulties,  and  repubhcan 
principles  were  openly  avowed  by  a 
few.  Harry  Martin  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  for  liis  bold  utterance*  of 
what  many  secretly  felt  and  wished, 
but  not  long  to  remain  there  incar- 
cerated. Tlie  Independents  began 
to  menace  the  Presbyterians,  and 
the  daring  enthusiasm  of  the  former 
broke  forth  in  declarations  indicat- 
ing the  most  extreme  measures.  In 
liondon  the  pulpit  drum  was  again 
vigorously  beat  to  rouse  the  fainting 
spirits  of  the  populace,  and  the  me- 
tropolis was  fortified. 

On  the  10th  of  August,  the  King, 
with  his  triumphant  army,  arrived 


befoi^  Gloaceaiefr;  that  eiir  eared 
London,  and  the  King  lost  uiree  of 
his  noblest  supporters  by  the  deatiiB 
of  Lord  Falkland,  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon, and  theEurl  of  Sunderland. 

The  queen  had  now  fled  to  France, 
and  the  tide  of  the  royal  success 
began  to  ebb  in  the  west.  Corfo 
Castle  was  almost  the  only  place  of 
strength  between  Exeter  and  London 
which  still  held  out  for  the  royal 
cause;  and  Lady  Bankes,  encom- 
passed by  tlireats  and  dangers  on 
every  side,  had  before  her  tlio  pro- 
spect of  a  second  gloomy  winter, 
which  had  hardly  set  in  when  her 
husband,  the  Chief  Justice,  unex- 
pectedly died  at  Oxford.f 

The  new  year  was  ushered  in  by 
the  execution  of  the  Hothams,  father 
and  son,  for  treason  in  communicat- 
ing T^ith  the  queen.  On  the  3rd 
January,  in  this  year,  J  the  orduiancc 
for  abolishing  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  passed;  and,  on  the 
10th,  Laud  was  beheaded.  On  the 
14th  of  June,  the  decisively  crushing 
battle  of  Naseby  was  fought,  but 
some  places  held  out  yet. 

The  royal  banner  still  floated  over 
Corfe  Castle  and  the  widowed  he- 
roine ;  but  it  was  now  in  a  state  of 
blockade. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  Sherborne 
surrendered  to  the  parliamentary 
forces ;  on  the  14th  of  October, 
Basing  House  was  taken;  on  the 
28th,  the  blockade  of  Exeter  was 
completed,  and  orders  were  sent  for 
more  effective  operations  against 
Corfe  Castle  to  Colonel  Bingham, 
governor  of  Poole. 

But  the  age  of  chivalry  was  not 
gone,§  and  perhaps  there  was  no 
more  gallant  expedition  during  the 
whole  course  of  the  civil  war  than 


*  Tlijit  it  wjis  Ixjtter  that  one  family — and  he  confessed  that  he  alluded  to  the 
royal  one — should  l>e  destroyed,  rather  than  the  whole  people. 

t  28th  Doc.  1644.  %  1645. 

§  Tliough  the  palmy  days  of  heraldry  were  fast  waning,  the  Mumblaeons  of 
that  day  made  an  expiring  effort  which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  painters  of 
the  HliicldH  of  the  Seven  who  went  against  Thebes.     Thus,    *  The  Earl  of  Oaci*- 
naiTon  hiwl  for  his  device,'  says  Thos.  Blount,  gent.,  *  a  lyon  depainted,  and  six  dogs 
)>ayting  or  bajnng  at  him  ;  one  of  the  six  was  bigger  than  the  rest,  from  whose 
mouth  issued  a  little  Kcnwel,  on  which  was  written    *  KimlH)Iton  ;* '  the  other  dfjgs 
ha<l  each  the  name  of  (me  of  the  five  accused  mem)>ers.    The  Lord  MoUencax  figures! 
a  sun  oljscurcd  by  a  crescent:  the  motto  from  the  sun   ^C^uid  si  refulsero?'    Frr>m 
t!u*  crescent  the  motto  nm  :   *  Vm  Comibus  meis.'    A  gross  insult  this  on.  the  matri- 
monial infelicities  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  who,  having  married  two  wives  in  siiccession, 
ha<l  found  just  occasion  to  divorce  them  both,     hir  Thonim  Ltdce  (the  original  of 
iludibras)  figured   *a  Bible  and  a  map  of  London.'     With  many  more  for  the 
banners  on  both  sides,  showing  the  rancorous  spirit  that  prevailed. 
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that  undertaken  on  tlic  29tli  of 
January-,  1246,  by  a  younpf  officer 
who  sin^arly  enough  bore  the 
name  of  Cromwell. 

HeariDg  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
a  widowed  lady  shut  up  with  her  daugh- 
ters in  a  closely  besi^^  castle,  he  re- 
solved to  make  an  effort  for  their  relief. 
Accompanied  by  a  troop  which  partook 
of  the  gallantry  of  their  commander, 
numbering  a  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
he  set  out,  probably  fix)m  Oxford,  and 
marching  with  a  degree  of  rapidity  which 
anticipated  all  intelligence  of  his  design, 
he  passed  through  the  quarters  of  Colo- 
nel Cooke  undiscovered,  and  came  to 
Wareham :  the  scarfs  of  Fairfax  had  re- 
placed their  own ;  the  sentinels  saluted 
the  officer  as  he  passed;  and  he  rode 
with  his  troop  into  the  town,  and  directly 
up  to  the  governor's  house.  The  gover- 
nor, aware  that  no  such  troop  was  ex- 
I>ected,  took  the  alarm  and  barricarled 
his  lodgings,  firing  from  thence  upon  his 
assailants.  They  had  not  much  time  to 
bestow  on  this  attack ;  therefore,  in  order 
to  bring  the  contest  to.  a  conclusion,  they 
set  fire  to  a  house  in  the  vicinity,  which 
stood  near  to  the  powder  magazine ;  and 
the  governor,  finding  it  necessary  to 
avoid  this  new  danger,  consented  to  yield 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  was  carried,  to- 
gether with  two  committee-men  mounted 
buliind  some  of  the  triumphant  troopers, 
to  the  foot  of  Corfe  Castle.  Here  a  lai^e 
force  was  drawn  out  to  oppose  their  fur- 
ther progress,  but  the  gallant  bearing  of 
this  Uttlo  troop,  and  the  besieged  shout- 
ing their  welcome  from  the  walls,  pre- 
pared to  sally  forth  if  a  contest  should 
commence,  induced  the  besiegers  to  give 
way.  The  gallant  band  accomplished 
their  purpose ;  and  whilst  tendering  their 
services  to  the  lady,  they  presented  also 
for  her  acceptance  the  prisoners  they 
luul  so  gallantly  capture<l. 

The  object  of  this  chivalrous  action 
was  probably  an  offer  of  escape  to  the 
liwlies  from  ttic  castle ;  it  was  not,  how- 
ever, accepted ;  and  in  their  return  these 
brave  men,  surrounded  by  superior 
forces,  and  not  acquainted  with  the 
country,  sustained  a  defeat  from  Colonel 
Cooke ;  Colonel  Cromwell  and  some  of 
his  trooi>erH  were  taken  prisoners,  others 
of  the  troop  escaped  in  various  directions, 
and  a  portion  of  them  returning  foimd  a 
refuge  within  the  castle  walls. 

But  the  end  was  at  hand,  and 
treachery  did  what  open  force  could 
not  do. 

The  course  of  events  shifted  rapidly 
now,  and  though  the  lady  of  the  castle 
was  still  as  intrepid  as  at  first,  it  was 
not  so  with  all  who  were  around  her. 
The  captive  governor  of  Wareham  pro- 


vailed  on  Colonel  Lawrence^  hitherto  so 
trustworthy,  and  still  thought  to  be  so^ 
not  only  to  connive  at  his  eecapCp  but 
to  accompany  him  in  his  flightl  And 
there  was  within  the  walls  another 
traitor,  whose  conduct  waa  still  more 
base,  and  his  Ireachery  far  more  fatal 
in  its  consequences.  Ldentenant- Colo- 
nel Pitman,  an  officer  in  the  garrison, 
had  served  under  the  Earl  of  Inchequin 
in  Ireland,  and,  being  weary  of  the 
King's  service,  let  the  enemy  know  that 
if  he  might  have  a  protection,  he  ^^ould 
deliver  tiie  place  to  Parliament^  which 
offer  was  accepted,'  transmitted  to  Lon- 
don, and  a  protection  sent  down.  On 
this,  he  proposed  to  Colonel  AnkeUl, 
the  governor,  that  he  would  fetch  one 
himdred  men  out  of  Somersetshire  to 
reinforce  the  garrison,  and  would  set 
leave  of  the  enemy's  commander,  under 
pretence  of  procuring  an  exchange  for 
liis  brother,  then  prisoner  in  the  Farha- 
ment  quarters,  for  one  of  the  enemy's 
officers,  who  was  prisoner  in  the  castle. 
This  being  approved  of^  he  formed  a 
design  witii  Colonel  Bingham,  who  com- 
manded the  si^e,  that  under  this  colour 
he  should  convey  above  one  hundred 
men  into  the  castle,  and  as  soon  as  they 
were  entered  the  besi^^ers  should  make 
an  attack. 

Pitman  led  the  men  in  the  night 
to  the  poBt  agreed  upon  for  their 
entrance.  Colonel  Anketil  was  ready 
to  receive  them.  Some  were  in 
disguise,  and  know  every  part  of 
the  castle.  Anketil  seems  to  have 
had  some  misgiving,  for  when  fifty 
were  entered,  seemg  more  behind, 
the  governor  ordered  the  port  to  bo 
shut,  saying  there  were  as  many  as 
he  could  dispose  of.  Pitman  ex- 
postulated with  him,  but  apparently 
m  vain,  and  those  who  entered  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  King's  and 
Queen's  towers,  and  the  two  plat- 
forms, expecting  the  time  of  attack, 
it  being  then  two  hours  after  mid- 
night. 

The  besieged,  as  soon  as  the  fraud 
was  discovered,  fired,  and  threw  down 
great  stones  upon  these  intruden,  but 
tiiey  maintain^  their  post.  There  were, 
in  fact,  only  six  men  of  the  garrison  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  castie^  for  that 
was  considered  impregnable.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  defmding  force  was 
placed  in  the  lower  wards,  which  had 
hitherto  been  the  post  of  danger.  Hie 
besieging  forces,  as  soon  a%  thev  saw 
their  friends  on  the  towers  and  platiorms, 
began  to  advance ;  and  it  was  then  dear 
to  the  inmates  of  the  castie  that  they 
were  betrayed.   A  parley  was  demanded. 
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and  the  circumstance  of  a  Parliamentary 
officer  hoini^  there  with  others  of  that 
];arty  ))risonerH  iu  the  castle,  induced 
the  besiegers  to  offer  conditions  which 
wtjre  accepted ;  but  the  truce  was  broken 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  agreed  upon ; 
two  of  the  besiegers,  anxious  for  the 
spoil,  came  over  the  wall  by  means  of  a 
I:uMer:  some  of  the  garrison  fired  uiK)n 
th'-m,  and  the  risk  now  became  immi- 
nent of  a  general  slaughter  throughout 
the  cxstle.  Colonel  Bingham,  however, 
who  was  no  hireling  officer,  but  a  des- 
ctuidant  of  a  family  long  known  and 
iiighly  rea})ect<?d  in  the  county,  could 
not  but  julmire  the  courage  of  the  lady 
who  wan  his  foe,  and  he  succeedctl  in 
preserving  the  liv&s  of  one  hundred  and 
forty  persons  then  within  the  castle ; 
two  of  the  garrison  were  killed,  and  one 
of  the  besiegers,  in  tliis  final  struggle. 
Thirty  prisoners  of  the  Parliamentary 
party  being  found  in  the  castle,  were 
now  set  at  liberty. 

Thus,  after  a  resistance  of  nearly 
three  years'  duration,  this  brave  lady 
wjis  disposscsseil  of  the  fortress  which 
slie  conthiued  to  defend  so  long  ;us  a 
(iliance  remained  for  the  preservation  of 
tlie  crown ;  and  when  thus  suddenly 
sent  forth  with  her  children  to  search 
for  a  home,  it  was  her  comfort  to  re- 
member how  faithful  had  been  the  at- 
t:ichment  of  all  her  humble  neighbours, 
when  the  treachery  of  hireling  strangers 
ha<l  accomplishe<l  wliat  threats  and  force 
h:id  failed  to  effect.  The  work  of  plun- 
der throughout  the  castle  was  soon 
achi»*ve«l.  Here  were  found  stores  of 
victuals  and  sui)plies,  including  seven- 
teen barrels  of  powder,  with  match,  &c., 
and  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  fair  man- 
sions of  Dorsetshire  which  have  been 
constructed,  in  a  large  meiwure,  with 
tile  stone  and  timber  carried  away  from 
this  castle.  The  halls,  galleries,  and 
other  chambers  throughout  the  building 
wore  nobly  decorated  with  rich  taj>estry 
and  caq)eting ;  other  articles  of  furni- 
ture also,  suitable  in  taste  and  value, 
whitrli  had  reinaineil,  probably,  since  the 
splendid  days  of  Sir  Cluistopher  Hatton, 


were  there  in  abundance,  and  all  these 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  deepoilers. 
The  county  sequestratorB,*  and  officers 
commanding  at  the  siege,  had  been 
ordered  by  the  Parliament  to  slight  the 
castle,  but  the  solidity  of  the  walls  de- 
fied in  many  parts  oven  the  force  of 
gunpowder.  Whole  months  were  occu- 
pied in  the  endeavour,  and  hea\'y 
charges  thrown  upon  the  county- rate  for 
effecting  the  slow  progress  of  this  de- 
struction ;  and  in  spite  of  all  these  en- 
deavours, the  remains  of  the  castle  pre- 
sent at  this  day  one  of  the  most  imposing 
masses  of  architectural  structure  that 
are  to  be  seen  throughout  the  kingdom. 
These  ruins  have  now  ivy  mantles  on 
their  to\srcrs,  and  the  grass  grows  in  the 
vaults  and  dungeons  ;  but  the  lapse  of 
two  centuri&s  has  had  no  more  effect 
than  the  ravaging  attempts  of  man  for 
destroying  the  substantial  portions  of 
the  building.  One  large  tower  was  dis- 
placed, many  years  ago,  by  the  effects 
of  a  violent  thunder  storm,  and  it  rolled 
into  the  stream  below.  The  weight  of 
this  mass  is  said  to  have  shaken  the 
ground  to  a  degree  which  produced  the 
effect  of  an  earthquake  throughout  the 
neighbouring  borough. 

The  last  carriage  whicli  is  known 
to  liave  passed  over  the  castle  bridge 
was  that  of  the  Princess  CharloUe 
of  "Wales,  in  October,  1814,  not 
without  dianger  from  the  absence  of 
the  parapet  and  the  elevation  of  the 
narrow  causeway;  but  it  was  not 
then  tliat  she  was  to  make  black 
cloth  dear  in  England,  amid  a 
nation's  tears. 

We  wish  our  space  would  permit 
us  to  dwell  longer  on  these  pages, 
which  abound  with  legends,  anec- 
dotes, and  historical  memoranda; 
but  we  must  unwillingly  quit  Corfe 
Castle,  not  without  our  hearty  thanks 
to  the  worthy  descendant  of  worthy 
ancestors,  for  his  well- written  and 
most  amusing  book. 


*  Tliert;  is  a  letter  extant  fnim  the  Dorsetshire  Committee  of  flequestrators, 
signed  by  *  Ri.  Bi-oderipj)'  and  Mno**.  Whitway,'  to  their  sui)eriorB  in  London,  re- 
questing tlieir  '  Lord8lui>s' '  advice  as  to  the  prosccutitm  of  the  secjuestration,  and 
the'  case  of  difficulty  arising  concerning  the  Lady  Bankes.  But,  as  Mr.  Bankes 
ol>serves,  their  Lordships  hi  London  were  at  that  time  too  much  occupied  in  the 
division  of  the  B)>oil  to  find  time  for  an  answer  to  inquiries  which  related  only  to 
the  maintenance  of  those  who  had  been  plundered. 
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TEOUGHTS  OX  SHELLEY  AND  BYRON. 

TITE  pools,  wlio  forty  jcurs  ago  proclaimed  their  intention  of  working^ 
a  revolution  in  English  literature,  and  wlio  have  succeeded  in  their 
purpose,  recommended  especially  a  more  simple  and  truthful  view  of 
nature.  The  established  canons  of  poetry  were  to  be  discarded  as  artificial; 
as  to  matter,  the  poet  was  to  represent  mere  nature  as  he  saw  her;  an  to 
fonn,  lie  was  to  bo  his  own  law.  Freedom  and  nature  were  to  be  his  watch- 
words. 

Xo  thcorj*^  could  be  more  in  liarmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  ago,  and  the 
im])ulse  which  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  burning  words  of  Jean  Jacques 
Koupseau.  The  school  wliich  aiK)se  expressed  fairly  the  unrest  and  unruli- 
iiess  of  the  time,  its  weariness  of  artificial  restraint  and  immeaning  laws,  its 
craving  at\er  a  nobler  and  a  nior(»  earnest  life,  its  sense  of  a  glorj-  and  mys- 
ler}'  in  the  i)hysical  universe,  hidden  from  the  ]>oets  of  the  two  prec€*duig 
centuries,  and  now  revealed  b}'  science.  So  far  all  was  ho^eiid.  But 
it  soon  became  apparent,  that  each  poet's  practical  success  ui  carrj-ing 
out  the  theory  was,  paradoxically  enough,  in  inverse  proportion  to  his  belief 
in  it;  that  those  who  like  Word.<«wortli,  Southey,  and  keats,  talked  most 
about  naturalness  and  freedom,  and  most  openly  reprobated  tho  school  of 
Pope,  wei*e,  after  all,  least  natural  and  least  free;  that  the  balance  of  tliose 
excellencies  inclined  much  more  to  those  who  like  Campbell,  Holers, 
Ch'abbe,  and  Moore,  troubled  their  heads  with  no  theories,  but  folio we(l 
the  best  old  motlels  which  they  knew;  and  that  tho  rightful  sovereign  of 
the  new  Parnassus,  Lord  Byron,  protested  against  tho  new  movement, 
while  he  followed  it;  upheld  to  tho  last  the  models  which  it  was  the  fashion 
to  decry,  and  kept  crying  to  the  last,  in  poetry  as  in  morals,  *  Video  meliora 
probomie,  detenora  semior,'  and  uttering  prophecies  of  the  downfal  of 
Enghsli  poetry  and  English  taste,  which  seem  to  ueon  the  eve  of  realization. 

iNow  no  oiK^  will,  we  presume,  be  sillv  enough  to  say  that  humanity  hoM 
gained  nolliing  by  all  tho  ver}'  beautiful  poetry  wliich  has  been  poured  out 
on  it  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  England.  jS'evertheless,  when  we  see 
poctiy  dying  down  among  us  year  by  year,  although  the  age  is  becoming 
year  by  year  more  marvellous  and  hispirmg,  wo  liave  a  right  to  look  for 
some  false  ])rinciple  in  a  school  wldch  has  had  so  little  enduring  vitality, 
which  seems  now  to  be  able  to  perpetuate  nothing  of  itself  but  its  >-iees. 

The  answer  so  eiisy  twenty  years  ago,  that  the  new  poetry  was  spoiled 
by  an  inilnx  of  German  biul  taste,  will  hardly  hold  good  now,  except  with  a 
voiy  few  very  ignorant  people.  It  is  now  known,  of  course,  tliat  wliatsoever 
quarrel  Lessiiig,  SchilUT,  and  Goethe  may  have  ha^l  with  Pope,  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  being  too  severe  an  artist,  but  too  loose  a  one;  not  for 
being  too  classical,  but  not  classical  enough;  tlmt  English  poets  borrowed 
from  them  nothing  but  their  most  boyish  and  immature  types  of  tlionght, 
and  that  these  were  reproduced,  and  laughed  at  here,  while  tho  men  them- 
selves were  ^vriting  works  of  a  purity,  and  loftiness,  and  completeness, 
unknown  to  the  world — exi-ept  in  the  writuigs  of  Milton — ^for  nearly  tn-o 
cc^nturies.  This  feature,  however,  of  the  new  German  poetry,  was  exactly' 
the  one  which  no  English  poet  deigned  to  imitate,  save  Byron  alone ;  on 
whom,  acc(>rdin.ii:ly,  Goethe  always  looked  with  admiration  and  afieotion. 
But  the  rest  went  their  way  unheeding;  and  if  they  liavo  defects,  those  de- 
fects are  their  own;  for  when  they  did  cony  the  German  taste,  they,  for  the 
most  part,  deliberately  chose  the  evil,  and  refused  the  good;  and  Iiavo  their 
reward  in  a  fame  which  we  beliovo  will  prove  itself  a  very  short-livinl 
cmc.  On  this  subject  we  had  occa-'ion  to  speak  in  our  last  number.  We 
now  go  on  to  consider  a  few  points  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ore  connected 
with  it. 

We  cannot  deny  that,  in  spite  of  all  faults,  these  men  had  a 
strength.  Tliey  have  exercised  an  intluence.  And  they  have  done  so 
by  virtue  of  seeing  a  fact  which  more  complete,  and  in  some  eases  more 
iMiinly  p  )ei.^,  (lid  not  see.  And  strangely  enoii'^h,  ShelW,  the  man  who 
was  the  gnatest  sinner  of  (liem  all  against  the  canons  <»f  good  taste,  was 
ihe  man  who  saw  tliat  new  fact,  if  not  most  clearly,  still  most  intensely. 
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and  who  proclaimed  it  most  boldly.  And  his  inftuenco,  therefore,  is  out- 
living that  of  his  compeers,  and  growing  and  spreading,  for  good  and  for 
evil ;  and  wiU  grow  and  spread  for  years  to  come,  as  long  as  the  present 
great  imrest  goes  on  smouldering  in  men's  hearts,  till  the  hollow  set- 
tlement of  1815  is  burst  asunder  anew,  and  men  feel  that  they  are  no 
longer  in  the  beginning  of  the  end,  but  in  the  end  itself,  and  that  this 
long  thirty  years'  prologue  to  the  reconstruction  of  rotten  Europe  is  played 
out  at  last,  and  the  drama  itself  begun. 

Such  is  the  way  of  Providence;  the  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,  nor  the  prophecy  to  the  wise.  The  Spirit  bloweth  where 
He  hsteth,  and  sends  on  His  erranas — those  who  deny  Him,  rebel  against 
Him — tyrants,  profligates,  madmen,  Henry  the  Eighths  and  Voltaires,  hyis- 
terical  llousaeaus,  hysterical  Shelleys,  uttering  words  like  the  east  wind. 
He  uses  strange  tools  in  His  cosmogony :  but  He  does  not  use  them  in  vain. 
By  bad  men  if  not  by  good,  by  foo&  if  not  by  wise.  His  work  is  done,  and 
done  right  well. 

There  was,  then,  a  strength  and  a  truth  in  all  these  men ;  and  it  was 
this — that  more  or  less  cleany,  they  all  felt  that  they  were  standing  between 
two  worlds ;  amid  tlie  ruins  of  an  older  age ;  upon  the  threshold  of  a  new 
one.  To  Bjtou's  mind,  the  decay  and  rottenness  of  the  old  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  palpable;  to  Shelley's,  the  possible  glory  of  the  new.  Wordsworth 
declared — a  little  too  noisily,  we  think,  as  if  he  had  been  the  first  to  dis- 
cover the  truth, — the  dignity  and  divinenoss  of  the  most  simple  human 
facts  and  relationships.  Coleridge  declares  that  the  new  can  only  assume 
living,  form,  by  growing  organically  out  of  the  old  institutions.  Keats 
gives  a  sad,  and  yet  a  wholesome  answer  to  them  both,  as,  yoimg  and 
passionate,  he  goes  do>vn  with  Faust  *  to  the  Mothers,* 

*  To  the  rich  warm  youth  of  the  nations. 
Childlike  in  virtue  and  faith,  though  childlike  in  passion  and  pleasure, 
Childlike  still,  still  near  to  the  gods,  while  the  sunset  of  Eden 
Lingered  in  rose-red  rays  on  the  peaks  of  Ionian  mountains.* 

And  there,  amid  the  old  classic  forms,  he  cries—*  These  things,  too,  are 
eternal : 

A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever. 

Tliese,  or  things  oven  fairer  than  thev,  must  have  their  place  in  the  new 
world,  if  it  is  to  be  really  a  home  for  tno  human  race.'  So  no  sings,  as  best 
he  can,  the  half-educated  and  consumptive  stable-keeper's  son,  from  his 
prison-house  of  London  brick,  and  in  one  mighty  yearn  after  that  beauty 
trom  which  he  is  debarred,  breaks  his  young  heart,  and  dies,  leaving  a 
name  not  *  writ  in  water,'  as  he  dreamed,  but  on  all  fair  things,  all  lovers* 
hearts,  for  evennore. 

Here  then,  to  return,  is  the  reason  why  the  hearts  of  the  present  gene- 
ration have  been  influenced  so  mightily  by  these  men,  rather  than  by  those 
of  whom  Byron  wrote,  with  perfect  sincerity— 

*  Scott,  Sogers,  Campbell,  Moore,  and  Crabbe,  will  try 
'Gainst  you  the  question  'with  posterity.' 

These  lines,  written  in  1818,  were  meant  to  apply  only  to  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  and  Southey.  Whether  they  be  altogether  just  or  imjust,  is 
not  now  the  question ;  yet  it  must  seem  somewhat  strange  to  our  yoimg 
poets,  that  Shelley's  name  is  not  among  those  who  are  to  try  the  question 
of  immortality  against  the  Lake  School,  and  yet  many  of  his  most  beautiftil 

poems  had  been  already  written Were,  then,  *  Tlie  Revolt  of 

Islam  and  Alastor,'  it  seems,  not  destined,  in  Byron's  opinion,  to  live  as 
long  as  the  *  Lady  of  the  Lake,*  and  the  *  Mariners  of  England  P*  Perhaps 
not.  At  least  the  omission  of  SheUey*s  name  is  noteworthy.  But  still  more 
noteworthy  are  thes(f  words  of  his  to  Mr.  Murray,  dated  January  23, 
181U:— 

*  Head  Pope — most  of  you  don't — ^but  do  .  •  .  .  .  and  the  inevitable 
consequence  would  be,  that  you  would  bum  all  that  I  have  ever  written, 
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and  nil  yoiirotliorwretrlied  Claudians  of  the  day  (except  Soott  and  Cmbbe) 
iiit'»  ilir  l»arirain.'     .... 

And  lifTf  arises  a  now  question — Is  SlieUey,  then,  among  the  Claudianfl? 
Tt  is  a  liard  ?ayinp:.  The  present  troneration  will  receive  it  with  shouts  of 
iauf^liter.  S«jniL*  future  one,  which  studies  and  imitates  Shakspeare  instead 
of  anatoijiizinir  him.  and  which  sn^dually  awakens  to  the  now  forgotten  fact, 
that  a  CL'itain  man  named  Ednmnd  Spenser  once  wrote  a  pi>em,  the  like  of 
Ahich  the  cartli  never  .saw  before,  and  perhaps  may  never  see  a^^n,  may 
In*  iMtliiied  t<»  a*Mjuiesce  in  the  verdict,  and  lH?fieve  tliat  Byron  had  a  disen- 
minaiii.»:i  in  this  matter,  as  in  a  hundred  more,  far  more  acute  than  any  of 
Ills  4«imi)e''rs.  and  had  not  eaten  in  vain,  j>oor  fellow,  of  the  tree  of  the 
knowledjre  of  j:o«xl  and  evil.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  may  perceive  in  the 
]xji'try  of  the  two  men  deep  ami  radical  difterenues,  iuclii*atin^  a  Bpiritiial 
difterence  b« 'tween  them  even  more  deep,  which  may  explain  the  little 
notice  which  B3'ron  takes  of  Shelley's  poetry,  and  the  fact  that  the  two  men 
had  no  deep  svmpathy  for  eatrh  other,  and  could  not  in  anywise  '  pull  toge- 
ther' during  tlieir  sojouni  in  Italy.  Doubtless,  there  were  plain  outward 
faults  of  temper  and  character  on  both  sides ;  neither  was  in  a  state  of 
mind  which  coidd  trust  itself,  or  be  trusted  by  those  who  loved  them  best. 
Friendship  can  only  consist  with  the  calm  and  self-restraint  and  self-re««pect 
of  moral  and  intellectual  health ;  and  b<jth  were  diseased,  fevered,  ready  to 
take  olfenee,  ready,  unwitlinj^ly,  to  give  it.  But  the  diseases  of  the  two 
were  difrorent,  as  their  natiu-es  were ;  and  Shelley's  fever  was  not  Byron's. 

And  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  it  is  Shelley's  form  of  fever,  rather  tlian 
Byron's,  which  Ims  been  of  late  years  the  prevailiuj;  epidemic.  Since  Shelley's 
poems  have  become  known  in  England,  and  a  timid  pubhc,  after  approaehmg 
m  fear  and  trembling  the  fountam  which  was  imderstood  to  be  poisoned,  has 
begun  first  to  sip.  and  then,  finding  the  magic  water  at  all  events  sweet 
enoTigh,  to  quench  its  thirst  with  unHmited  draughts,  the  Byron's  Head  has 
lost  its  customers.  Well — at  least  the  taste  of  the  age  is  more  refmed,  if  that 
be  matter  of  (jongratulation.  And  there  is  an  excTise  for  preferring  eau  sucrt 
to  waterside  porter,  heady  with  grains  of  paradise  and  quassia,  salt  and 
rocriim  'nnHrum.  >' evert heless,  stronger  ingredients  than  capillaire  may  Ik* 
disguised  by  the  dehcate  draught,  and  the  Devil's  Elixir  may  be  made 
fragrant,  and  sweet,  and  transparent  enough,  as  French  moralists  nell 
know,  for  the  most  fastidious  palate.  The  private  tippling  of  eau-de- 
colognc.  say  the  Ijondon  physicians,  has  increased  mightily  of  late  ;  and  so 
has  the  reading  of  Shelley.  It  is  not  surprising.  Byron's  Corsairs  -and 
Ijaras  have  l)e(»u,  on  the  whole,  imi)ossible  during  the  thirty  years*  peaee  ; 
and})iracyand  ])rofligacy  are  at  all  tmies, and  especially  now-a-days,  expensive 
aniusenu^nls,  and  often  require  a  good  private*  fortune — rare  among  poets. 
They  have,  tlnTcfore,  been  wisely  abandoned  as  ideals,  except  among  a  few 
young  pers(ms,  who  used  to  wear  tuni-down  collars,  and  are  now  attempt- 
mg  mustachios  and  Mazzini  liats.  But  even  among  them,  and  amon^  their 
betters — rather  their  more-respectables — nine-tenths  of  the  bad  influence 
\\  liich  is  laid  at  Byron's  d«x)r,  really  is  owing  to  Shelley.   Among  the  many 


fallen  angel,  while  Byron  is  a  satyr  and  a  devil.  Wo  lx)ldly  deny  the 
verdict.  Neither  of  the  two  are  devils :  as  for  angels,  when  we  have  seen 
one.  w(?  shall  be  better  able  to  give  an  opinion ;  at  present,  Shelley  is  in 
our  (»yes  far  less  like  one*  of  those  old  Hebrew  and  Miltonic  angels,  fallen 
or  unfallcn,  than  Byrou  is.  And  as  for  the  satyr ;  the  less  that  is  said  for 
Shelley,  on  that  pomt,  the  better.  If  Byron  snuied  more  desperately  and 
flagrantly  than  he,  it  was  done  imder  the  temptations  of  rank,  wealth, 
disappointed  love,  and  under  the  impulses  of  an  animal  nature,  to  which 
Slielley's  passions  were 

As  moonlight  imto  sunlight,  and  as  watef  imto  wine. 

And,  at  all  events,  Byron  never  set  to  work  to  consecrate  his  own  ain 
into  a  religion,  and  proclaim  the  worship  of  uncleaniiess  as  the  last  and 
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]iip[he8t  ethical  development  of  'pure'  humanity.  No-^Brron  may  be 
brut€il ;  but  he  never  eants.  If  at  moments  he  iinds  himself  in  hell,  he 
never  turns  roimd  to  the  world,  and  melodiously  informs  them  that  it  is 
heaven,  if  they  eoidd  but  see  it  in  its  true  light. 

The  truth  is,  that  what  Ims  ]nit  Bvron  out  of  favour  with  the  pubUc  of 
late,  is  not  liis  faults,  but  his  excellencies.  His  artistic  good  laste,  his 
classical  polish,  his  soimd  shrewd  sense,  his  hatred  of  cant,  his  insight  into 
humbug,  above  all,  liis  shallow,  pitiable  liabit  of  being  always  intelligible ; 
these  are  the  sins  which  condemn  him  in  the  eyes  of  a  mesmerizing,  table- 
tiuTiing,  spirit-rapping.  Spiritualizing,  Romanizing  generation,  wJio  read 
Shelley  in  secret,  aiKfdcL*ght  in  his''  bad  taste,  raysticisni,  extravagance, 
and  vague  and  pompous  sentimentalism.  Tlie  age  is  an  effeminate  one ;  and 
it  can  well  afford  to  pardon  the  lewdness  of  the  gentle  and  sensitive  vege- 
tarian, while  it  has  no  mercy  for  that  of  the  sturdy  peer,  proud  of  his  bull- 
neck  and  his  Iwxing,  who  kept  bears  and  bull-dogs,  drilled  Greek  nifliana 
at  Missolonghi,  and  *  Imd  no  objection  to  a  pot  of  beer ;'  and  who  might,  if 
he  had  reformed,  liave  made  a  gallant  English  gentleman ;  while  Shelley,  if 
once  his  intense  self-opinion  liad  deserted  him,  would  have  probably  ended 
in  liome,  as  an  Oratorian  or  a  Passionist. 

We  would  tliat  it  were  only  for  tliis  count  that  Byron  has  had  to  make 
way  for  Shelley.  Tliere  is,  as  we  said  before,  a  deeper  moral  difference 
between  the  men,  which  makes  the  weaker,  rather  than  the  stronger,  find 
favour  in  young  men's  eyes.  For  Byron  has  the  most  intense  and  awful 
sense  of  moral  law — of  law  external  to  himself.  Shelley  lias  Uttle  or  none ; 
less,  perhaps,  than  any  known  writer  who  has  ever  meddled  with  moral 
questions.  Byron's  cr}'  is,  *  I  am  miserable,  because  law  exists ;  and  I 
have  broken  it,  broken  it  so  habitually,  that  now  I  cannot  help  breaking  it. 
I  have  tried  to  eradicate  the  sense  of  it  by  speculation,  by  learning,  by 
action :  but  1  cannot — 

The  tree  of  knowledge  is  not  the  tree  of  life. 

There  is  a  moral  law  independent  of  us,  and  yet  the  very  marrow  of  our 
life,  which  punishes  and  rewards  us  by  no  arbitrary  external  penalties,  but 
by  our  own  conscience  of  being  what  we  are. 

*  The  mind  which  is  immortal,  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  evil  thoughts ; 
Is  its  OTi-n  origin  of  iU,  and  end— 
And  its  own  place  and  time — ^its  innate  sense 
When  stript  of  this  mortality,  derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  about. 
But  is  absorbed  in  sufferance  or  m  joy. 
Bom  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert.* 

This  idea,  confused,  intermitted,  obscured  by  all  forms  of  evil — for  it  was 
not  discovered,  but  only  in  the  process  of  discovery — is  the  one  which  comes 
out  with  greater  and  greater  strength,  through  all  Corsairs,  Laras,  and 
Parisinas,  till  it  reaches  its  completion  in  Cain  and  in  Manfred,  of  both  of 
which  we  do  boldly  say,  that  if  any  sceptical  poetry  at  all  be 
right,  Avhich  we  oflen  question,  they  are  ri/jht  and  not  wrong ;  that  in 
Cain,  as  in  Manfred,  the  awfid  problem  which^  jKThaps,  had  better  not 
have  been  put  at  all,  is  nevertheless  fairly  put,  and  the  solution,  as  far  as  it 
is  seen,  fairly  confessed ;  namely,  that  there  is  an  absolute  and  eternal  law 
in  the  heart  of  man,  which  sophistries  of  his  own,  or  of  other  beings,  may 
make  him  forget,  deny,  blaspheme ;  but  which  exista  externally,  and  will 
assert  itself.  If  this  be  not  the  meaning  of  Mtuifred,  especially  of  that 
great  scene  in  the  chamois  hunter's  cottage,  what  is  ? — If  this  be  not  the 
meaning  of  Cain,  and  his  awful  awakening  after  the  murder,  not  to  any 
mere  dread  of  external  punislmient,  but  to  an  overwhelming,  instinctive, 
inarticulate  sense  of  having  done  wrong ^  what  is  H 

Yet  that  this  law  exists,  let  it  never  be  forgotten,  is  the  real  meaning  of 
Byron,  down  to  that  last  terrible  Don  Juan,  in  which  he  sits  himself  down, 
in  artificial  calm,  to  trace  the  gradual  rotting  and  degradation  of  a  man 
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wilhout  law,  i  he  nhive  of  his  owii  pleasures  ;  a  picture  happily  iicTer  finished, 
becmis(^  he  who  ])aiiited  it  was  taken  away  before  he  had  learnt,  perhaps 
Avhcn  he  was  begiimiug  to  turn  back  from — the  lower  depth  within  the 
lowest  deep. 
Now  to  this  wliole  fonn  of  consciousness,  poor  Shelley's  mind  is  alto^ther 


is  a  law,  and  t  herelbi'e  I  am  miserable.  AMiy  should  not  the  hiw  be  abolished  ? 
— ^^Iway  witli  it,  for  it  interferes  with  my  sentiments — ^Away  with  marriage, 
*  custom  and  faith,  the  foulest  birtli  of  time.' — We  do  not  wish  to  follow 
him  down  into  the  fearful  sins  which  he  defended  with  the  small  powers  of 
reasoniiij^ — and  they  were  pccuharly  small — ^which  he  possessed.  Jjct  any 
one  who  wishes  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  real  difference  between  Byron  s 
mind  and  Shelley's,  compare  the  Avritings  in  which  each  of  them  treats  the 
same  sul)ject — namely,  tJiat  fritrhtfid  question  about  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  which  fonna,  evidently,  Manfred's  crime  ;  and  see  if  the  result  is  not 
simply  this,  that  Shelley  j^lorilies,  wliat  Byron  damns.  *  Lawless  love*  is 
Shdley's  expressed  ideal  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes :  and  liis  justice,  his 
])encvolence,  his  pity,  arc  all  equally  lawless.  *  Follow  your  instincts/  is 
his  one  moral  rule,  eonfoundinjij  the  veiy  lowest  animal  instincts  with  those 
lofty  ideas  of  right  Avliich  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven  that  he  should  retain, 
ay,  and  love,  to  the  \Qvy  la-^t,  and  so  reducing  them  all  to  the  level  of 
sentiments.  *  Follow  your  instincts* — But  what  if  our  mstincts  lead  us  to 
eat  animal  food  F  *  Then  you  must  follow  the  instincts  of  mo  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  I  think  it  horrible,  cruel ;  it  oilends  my  tastv.'  What  it*  our 
instincts  lead  us  to  tyrannize  over  our  fellow-men  P  *  Then  j'^ou  must 
repress  those  instincts.  I  Shelley  think  that,  too,  horrible  and  cruel.'  Whether 
it  be  vegetarianism  or  liberty,  tiie  rule  is  practically  the  same, — sentunent; 
which,  in  his  case,  as  in  the  case  of  all  sentimentalists,  turns  out  to  mean  at 
last,  not  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  general,  but  the  private  sentiments 
of  the  writer.  This  is  Slielley  ;  a  sentimentalist  pmn?  and  simple :  inca- 
pable of  anything  like  inductive  reasoning ;  unable  to  take  cognizance  of 
any  facts  but  those  whicli  please  his  tast^?,  or  to  draw  any  conclusion  from 
them  but  such  as  also  pleases  Ids  taste  ;  as,  for  example,  in  thost*  seventh  and 
eighth  stanzas  of  the  Ode  to  Liberty,  which,  had  they  been  \iTitten  by  any 
other  man  but  Shelley,  possessing  the  same  knowledge  as  he,  one  would 
have  called  a  wicked  and  deliberate  lie — but  in  his  case,  are  to  be  simply 
piLssed  over  \nth  a  sigh,  like  a  young  lady's  proofs  of  table-turning  ancl 
rajming  spirits.     She  m  ished  to  see  it  so — and  therefore  so  she  saw  it. 

i^or  Shelley's  nature  is  utterly  womanish.  JN'ot  merely  his  weak  2K>ints, 
]>ut  his  strong  ones,  are  those  of  a  woman.  Tender  and  pitiful  as  a  woman 
— and  yet,  wlien  angry,  slirieking,  railing,  hysterical  as  a  woman.  The 
p]iysit?al  distaste  for  meat  and  fenuented  licjuors,  coupled  with  the  hankering 
alW  physical  lioiTors,  are  especially  femmiuc.  The  natiu*e  of  a  woman 
hx)ks  out  of  that  wild,  beautiful,  girlish  face — the  nature:  but  not 
the  spirit ;  not 

*  The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will 
Endiu-ance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill.* 

The  lawlessness  of  the  man,  with  the  sensibility  of  the  woman.  .  .  .  Alaa 
for  him !  lie,  too,  might  have  discovered  what  Byron  did ;  for  were  not  his 
errors  avenged  upon  him  within,  more  terribly  even  than  wiUiout  ?  Ilis 
cries  are  like  the  wails  of  a  child,  uiarticidate,  pee^-ish,  irrational  j  and  yet 
his  paiii  fills  his  whole  being,  blackens  the  very  face  of  nature  to  him  i  but 
he  will  not  confess  himself  in  the  wrong — Once  only,  if  we  recollect  rightly, 
the  truth  flashes  across  him  for  a  moment,  amid  the  clouds  of  selfish 
sorrow— 

*  Alas,  I  have  nor  hope  nor  health, 

Nor  peace  within,  nor  calm  around; 
Xor  that  content  sm*pa8sing  wealth 

The  sago  in  meditation  found. 
And  walked  with  inward  glory  crowned. 
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'  Nor* alas  for  the  spiritual  bathos,  whicli  follows  that  short  gleam  of 

healthy  feeling,  and  coming  to  himself— 

— *  fame  nor  power,  nor  love,  nor  leisure, 
Others  I  see  whom  these  surround, 
Smiling  thev  live  and  call  life  pleasure, 
To  me  that  cup  has  been  dealt  in  another  measure  V 

Poor  Shelley  I  As  if  the  peace  within,  and  the  calm  around,  and  the 
content  surpassing  wealth,  were  things  which  were  to  be  put  in  the  same 
category  with  fame,  and  power,  and  love  and  leisure.  As  if  they  were 
tilings  wliicli  could  bo  *  dealt'  to  any  man ;  instead  of  depending  (as  fiyron, 
who,  amid  all  his  fearful  sins,  was  a  man,  knew  well  enough,)  upon  a 
man's  self,  a  man's  own  will,  and  that  will  exerted  to  do  a  will  eidenor  to 
itself,  to  know  and  to  obey  a  law  ?  But  no,  the  cloud  of  sentiment  must 
close  over  again,  and 

*  Yet  now  despair  itself  is  mild, 

Even  as  the  winds  and  waters  are ; 
I  could  lie  dovm  Hke  a  tired  child. 
And  weep  away  this  life  of  care, 
Which  I  have  borne  and  still  must  bear. 
Till  death  like  sleep  might  seize  on  me, 
And  I  might  feel  in  the  warm  air. 

My  cheek  grow  cold,  and  hear  the  sea 
Breathe  o'er  my  d3^ing  brain  its  last  monotony  !*  .  .  . 

Too  beautiful  to  laugh  at,  however  em2)ty  and  sentimental.  Ti'ue;  but 
why  beautiful  ?  33ecause  there  is  a  certain  sincerity  in  it,  Avhich  breeds 
coherence  and  melody,  Avhich,  in  short,  makes  it  poetr}\  But  what  if 
such  a  tone  of  mind  be  consciously  encouraged,  even  insincerely  affected 
as  the  ideal  state  for  a  poet's  mind,  as  his  followers  have  done  P 

The  mischief  which  such  a  man  woidd  do  is  conceivable  enough.  lie 
stands  out,  both  by  his  excellencies  and  his  defects,  as  the  spokesman  and 
ideal  of  all  the  imreat  and  unliealth  of  sensitive  young  men  for  many  a  year 
ader.  His  unfullllled  prophecies  only  help  to  increase  that  unrest,  uho 
shall  blame  eitlicr  him  for  uttering  those  prophecies,  or  them  for  longing 
for  their  fulfilment?  IMust  we  not  thank  the  man  who  gives  us  fresh 
hope  that  this  earth  will  not  be  always  as  it  is  now  ?  His  notion  of  what 
it  will  be  may  be,  as  Shelle3''s  was,  vague,  even  in  some  tilings  VvTong 
and  undesirable.  Still,  we  must  accept  his  hope  and  faith  in  the  spirit, 
not  in  the  letter.  So  have  thousands  of  young  men  felt,  who  would  have 
shrunk  with  disgust  from  some  of  poor  Shelley's  details  of  the  *good 
time  coming.*  And  sliamc  on  him  who  should  Avish  to  rob  them  of  such 
a  hope,  even  if  it  interfered  with  his  favourite  *  scheme  of  imfulfdlcd 
prophecy.*  So  men  have  felt  Shelley's  spell  a  wondrous  one — ^perhaps, 
they  think,  a  life-giving,  regenerative  one.  And  yet  what  drcaiu  at  once 
more  shallow,  and  more  im])0S8ible  ?  .  .  .  .  Get  rid  of  kings  and  priests. 
.  .  .  Marriage  may  stay,  pending  discussions  on  the  rights  of  women.  .  .  . 
Let  the  poet  speak — what  he  is  to  say  being,  of  course,  a  matter  of  utterly 
secondaiy  import,  provided  only  that  he  be  a  poet ;  and  then  the  millennium 
will  appear  of  itself,  and  the  devil  be  exorcised  with  a  kiss  from  all  hearts — 
except,  of  coiu'se,  those  of  '  pale  priests,'  and  *  tyrants,  with  their  sneer 
of  cold  command,*  and  the  Cossacks  and  Groats  whom  they  may  choose 

to  (all  to  their  rescue And  on  the  appearance  of  said  Cossacks 

and  Croats,  the  poet's  vision  stops  short,  and  all  is  blank  beyond.  A 
recipe  for  the  production  of  millenniums  which  has  this  one  advantage,  that 
it  is  small  enough  to  be  comprehended  by  the  very  smallest  muids,  and  re- 
produced thcrebv,  with  a  dilference,  in  such  spasmodic  melodies  as  seem  to 
those  small  minds  to  be  imitations  of  Shelley's  nightingale  notes. 

For  nightingale  notes  they  tndy  are.  In  spito  of  all  liis  faults — and 
there  are  few  x>oetic  faidts  in  which  he  docs  not  indulge,  to  theu*  very 
highest  power,  ...  in  spite  of  his  *  interfluous*  and  *  imiimierous,'  and  the 
rest  of  it— in  spite  of  bombast,  horrors,  maundering,  sheer  stuff  and  non- 
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sense  of  all  kiiub,  llicre  is  a  plaintive  natural  melody  about  this  man,  sucli 
as  no  other  English  poet  has  ever  uttered,  except  Slialispeare,  iu  some  few 
immortal  son^s.  \\  ho  that  has  read  Shelley  does  not  recollect  scraps 
worthy  to  stand  by  Ariel's  sonff — chaste,  simple,  unutterably  niusic-al? 
Yes,  .  .  .  when  he  will  be  himself — Shelley  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman 
and  the  singer,  and  leave  philosophy  and  politics,  which  he  does  not  under- 
stand, and  shriekuip^s  anci  cursings,  which  are  unlit  for  any  civilized  and 
self-respecting  man,  he  is  perfect.  Like  the  American  mocking  bird,  lie  is 
harsh  only  when  apin^  other  men's  tunes — liis  true  power  lies  in  his  own 
*  native  wood-notes  wild.' 

But  it  is  not  this  faculty  of  his  which  has  been  imitated  by  bis  scliolnrs; 
for  it  is  not  this  faculty  which  made  him  their  ideal,  however  it  may  have 
attracted  them.  All  which  sensible  men  dej^lore  in  him,  is  tliat  which 
poetasters  have  exalted  in  him.  His  morbidity  and  liis  doubt  liave  become 
m  their  eyes  his  differential  energy,  .  .  .  because,  too  often,  it  was  all  in 
him  with  which  they  had  wit  to  sympathize.  They  found  it  easy  to  curse 
and  complain,  instead  of  helping  to  mend.  So  had  he.  Tliey  found  it 
pleasant  to  confound  institutions  with  the  abuses  which  defaced  them.  So 
had  he.  They  found  it  pleasant  to  give  way  to  their  spleen.  So  liad  he. 
They  foTind  it  pleasant  to  believe  that  the  poet  was  to  regenerate  the  world, 
without  having  settled  with  what  he  was  to  regenerate  it.  So  Imd  he. 
They  foimd  it  more  pleasant  to  obey  sentiment  tlian  inductive  laws. 
So  liad  he.  They  found  it  more  pleasant  to  hurl  about  enormous 
words  and  startUnp  figures,  than  to  examine  reverently  the  awful  depths 
of  beauty  which  lie  in  the  simplest  words,  and  the  severest  figures.  So 
had  he. 
And  thus  arose  a  spasmodic,  vague,  extravagant,  effeminate,  school  of 

?oetry,  which  has  been  t<x)  often  hastily  and  unfairly  fathered  upon 
lyron.  Doubtless  Byron  has  helx)ed  to  its  formation ;  but  only  in  as  fiur  as 
liis  poems  possess,  or  rather  seem  to  possess,  elements  in  common  with 
Shelley's.  For  that  conscious  struggle  against  law,  by  which  law  is  dis- 
covered, may  easily  enough  be  confounded  with  the  utter  repudiation 
of  it.  Both  fonns  of  mind  will  discuss  the  same  questions ;  Iwth  will 
discuss  them  freely,  with  a  certain  plainness  and  daring,  which  may  range 
through  all  grades,  from  the  bluntness  of  Socrates  down  to  reckless  im- 
modesty and  profanencss.  The  world  will  hardly  distinguish  belwc.*en 
the  two ;  it  did  not  in  Socrates'  case,  mistook  his  reverent  irreverence 
for  Atheism,  and  niart\Tcd  him  accordiuj^ly,  as  it  lias  since  martj^red 
Luther's  memor}%  Probably,  too,  if  a  living  struggle  is  going  on  in  the 
writer's  mind,  he  will  not  have  distinguished  tlie  two  elements  m  himself; 
he  will  be  profane  when  he  fancies  himself  only  arguing  for  truth ;  he  will  bo 
only  arguing  for  truth,  where  he  seems  to  the  respectable  undoubting  to  be 
profane.  And  in  the  meanwhile,  Avhether  the  rcs^wctable  understand  him 
or  not,  the  young  and  the  inciuiring,  much  more  the  distempered,  who  would 
be  glad  to  throw  off'  moral  law,  will  sympathise  with  him,  often  more  tlum 
he  sympathises  with  himself.  Words  thrown  off*  in  the  heat  of  paBsioii ; 
shameful  self-revealings  which  he  has  written  with  his  very  heart's  blood ;  ay- 
even  fallacies  which  he  has  put  into  the  mouths  of  dramatic  characters  for  the 
very  purjiose  of  refuting  them,  or  at  least  of  calling  on  all  who  read  to  help 
him  to  refute  them,  and  to  deliver  him  from  the  ugly  dream,  all  these 
wiU,  by  the  lazy,  the  frivolous,  the  feverish,  the  discontented,  be  taken  for 
integral  parts  and  noble  traits  of  the  man  to  whom  they  are  attracted,  by 
finding  tliat  he,  too,  has  the  same  doubts  and  struggles  as  themselves,  that 
he  lias  a  voic^  and  art  to  be  their  spokesman.  Ana  hence  arises  confusion 
on  confusion,  misconeejHion  on  misconception.  The  man  ia  honoured  for 
his  dishonour.  Chronic  disease  is  taken,  for  a  new  type  of  health ;  and 
Byron  is  admired  and  imitated  for  tliat  which  Byron  is  trying  to  tear  out  of 
his  own  heart,  and  trample  under  foot  as  his  curse  and  bane,  sometliing 
which  is  not  B}tou's  self,  but  Byron's  house-tiend,  and  tyrant,  and  sliamc. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  that  which  calls  itself  respectability  and  orthodoxy, 
and  is — unless  Augustine  lied — neither  of  them,  stands  by,  and  instead  of 
echoing  the  voice  of  him  who  said,  *  Come  to  me  yo  that  are  weary  and 
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heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest/  mtmibles  proudly  to  itself,  with  the 
Pharisees  of  old,  *  This  people,  which  knoweth  not  the  law,  is  accursed/ 

We  do  not  seek  to  excuse  Byi'on  any  more  than  wc  do  Shelley.  They 
both  sinned.  They  botli  paid  bitter  penalty  for  tlieir  sin.  llow  far  they 
were  guilty,  or  which  of  them  Avas  the  more  gxiilty,  we  know  not.  We 
can  judge  no  man.  It  is  as  poets  and  teachers,  not  as  men  and  responsible 
spints ;  not  in  their  inward  beings,  known  only  to  Ilim  who  made 
them,  not  even  to  themselves,  but  in  their  outward  utterance,  that  we 
have  a  right  to  compare  them.  Both  have  done  harm.  ^Neither  have,  wc 
firmly  believe,  harmed  any  human  being  who  had  not  already  the  harm 
witluu  hmiself  It  is  not  by  introducing  evil,  but  by  calling  into  con- 
sciousness and  more  active  life  evil  which  was  alreacly  lurkmg  in  the 
heart,  tliat  any  writer  makes  men  worse.  Thousands  doubtless  have  read 
Byron  and  Shelley,  and  worse  books,  and  risen  from  them  as  pure  as  when 
they  sat  down.  In  evil  as  well  as  in  good  the  eye  only  sees  tliat  which 
it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing — say  rather,  the  wish  to  see.  But  it 
is  because,  in  spito  of  all  our  self-glorify mg  pa^aus,  oTir  taste  has  become 
worse  and  not  better,  that  Shelley,  the  man  who  conceitedly  despises  and 
denies  law,  is  takuig  the  |)lace  of  Byron,  the  man  who  only  struggles 
against  it,  and  who  shows  his  honesty  and  his  greatness  most  by  confessing 
that  his  struggles  are  ineflectual ;  that.  Titan  as  he  may  look  to  the  world, 
his  strength  is  misdirected,  a  mere  furioTis  weakness,  which  proclaims  him 
a  slave  in  fetters,  while  pnu'icnt  young  gentlemen  are  fancying  him  heap- 
ing hills  on  hills,  and  scaling  Olympus  itself.  They  are  tired  of  that  notion, 
however,  now.  Tliev  have  begun  to  suspect  that  Byron  did  not  scale 
Olyniims  after  all.  llow  much  more  pleasant  a  leader,  then,  must  Shelley 
be,  A\ho  unquestionably  did  scale  his  little  Olympus — having  made  it  him- 
self first  to  fit  liis  own  statiu*e.  The  man  who  luus  built  the  hay-nck  will 
doubtless  climb  it  again,  if  need  be,  as  often  as  desired,  and  warble  on 
the  top,  after  the  fashion  of  the  rick-building  guild,  triumphantly  enough. 
....  For  aft(T  all  Shelley's  range  of  vision  is  very  narrow,  liis  subjects 
few,  his  reflections  still  fewer,  when  compared,  not  only  Avith  such  a  poet 
as  Spenser,  but  with  his  own  contemporaries,  alwve  all  with  Byron.  He 
has  a  deep  heart,  but  not  a  wide  one ;  an  intense  eye,  but  not  a  catholic  one. 
-Vnd,  therefore,  he  never  wrote  a  real  drama  ;  for  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  Beatrice  Cenci  is  really  none  other  than  Percy  Bysshc 
Shelley  liimself  in  petticoats. 

But  we  will  let  tliem  both  be.  .  .  .  Perhaps  they  know  better  now. 

One  very  ugly  superstition,  nevertheless,  we  must  mention,  of  wliich 
these  two  men  liave  been,  hi  England  at  least,  the  great  hierophants ;  tliat 
namely,  on  which  we  touched  in  our  last — the  right  of  *  genius'  to  be 
*  eccentric'  Doubtless  there  are  excuses  for  such  a  notion  ;  but  it  is  one 
against  which  even^  wise  man  must  set  his  face  like  a  flint,  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  called  a  *  iMiilister'  and  a  *  flunkey,'  take  part  boldly  with  respec- 
tability and  this  wicked  world,  and  declare  them  to  be  for  once  utterly  in 
tli(!  right.  Still  there  are  excuses  for  it.  A  poet,  es])ecially  one  who  wishes 
to  be  not  merely  a  describer  of  pretty  thmgs,  but  a  *  \'ates'  and  seer  of  new 
truth,  must  often  say  things  which  other  people  do  not  like  to  say,  and  do 
tilings  \\hich  others  do  not  like,  to  do.  And.  moreover,  he  will  be  generally 
gifted,  for  the  ver^r'  puqwscj  of  enabUiig  hhii  to  say  and  do  these  strange 
tilings,  \nth  a  sensibility  more  delicate  than  common,  often  painful  enough 
to  himself.  How  easy  for  such  a  man  to  thuik  that  he  has  a  right  not  to 
be  as  other  men  are ;  to  despise  httlc  conventionalities,  courtesies,  even 
decencies  ;  to  offend  boldly  and  carelessly,  conscious  that  he  has  something 
right  and  valuable  within  himself,  which  not  only  atones  for  such  defects, 
but  allows  him  to  indidge  in  them,  as  batlges  of  his  o-svn  superiority  ! 

Tliis  has  Iwen  the  notion  of  artistic  genius  which  has  s])read  among  us 
of  late  years,  just  in  proportion  as  the  real  amount  of  artistic  genius  lias 
diminished ;  till  we  see  men,  on  the  mere  ground  of  beuig  literary  men, 
too  refined  to  keep  accounts,  or  pay  their  butchers'  bills ;  affecthig  the 
|)ettiest  absurdities  in  dress,  in  manner,  in  food ;  giving  themselves  credit 
for  being  unable  to  bear  a  noise,  keep  their  temper,  educate  their  own 
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children,  aasociate  with  their  fellow  men,  and  a  thouBand  other  paltry 
weaknesses,  morogenesses,  self-indulgences,  fastidiousnesses,  ^idgarities — 
for  all  this  is  essentially  vulgar,  and  demands,  not  honour  and  sympathy,  but 
a  chapter  ui  ^Ir.  Thackeray's  Book  of  Snobs.  Nun  aic  ittir  ad  astra 
Self-hidulgence  and  cxclusiveness  can  only  be  a  proof  of  weakness.  It  may 
accompany  talent,  but  it  proves  that  talent  to  be  partial  and  defective.  The 
brain  may  be  large,  but  the  manhood,  the  *  virtus,'  is  small,  where  sucli 
things  are  allowed,  much  more  where  they  are  gloried  in.  A  poet  such  a 
man  may  be,  but  a  world-poet  never.  lie  is  sectarian,  a  poetical  quaker, 
a  Puritan,  who,  forgetting  that  the  truth  which  he  possesses  is  equally  tho 
right  and  inheritance  of  every  num  he  meets,  takes  up  a  peculiar  dress  or 
phraseology,  as  symbols  of  his  fancied  difiereuce  from  nis  human  brothers. 
All  great  i>oets,  till  Shelley  and  Byron,  as  far  as  wo  can  discern,  have 
been  men  especially  free  from  eccentricities,  careful  not  merely  of  the 
chivalries  and  tho  respectabilities,  but  also  of  the  courtesies  and  the  petty 
conventionalities,  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived;  altogether  well-bred  men. 
of  tho  world.  The  answer,  that  they  learnt  the  ways  of  courts,  does  not 
avail  J  for  if  they  had  had  no  imiate  good-breeding,  reticence,  respect  for 
forms  and  customs,  they  would  never  have  come  near  courts  at  all.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  rank  and  fashion,  but  of  good  feeling,  common  sense, 
unselfislmess.  Goethe,  Milton,  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  liabehus,  Ariosto, 
were  none  of  them  high-bom  men ;  several  of  them  low-bom ;  and  only 
rose  to  the  society  of  high-born  men  because  they  were  themselves  innately 
high-bred,  polished,  complete,  Avithout  exaggerations,  aiTectations,  deform- 
ities, weaknesses  of  minti  and  taste,  whatever  may  have  been  their  weak- 
nesses  on  certain  points  of  morals.  The  man  of  all  men  most  bepraised  by 
the  present  generation  of  poets,  is  perhaps  Wolfgang  von  Goethe.  WTiy 
is  it,  then,  that  of  all  men  he  is  the  one  wliom  they  strive  to  be  most 
unlike  F 

And  if  this  be  good  counsel  for  the  man  who  merely  wishes — and  no 
blame  to  him — to  sing  about  beautiful  things  \\\  a  beautiful  way,  it  ap])lies 
with  tenfold  force  to  the  poet  who  desires  honestly  to  proclaim  jjrcat 
truths.  If  ]ve  has  to  offend  the  prejudices  of  the  world  in  important  thmgs, 
that  ia  all  the  more  reason  for  his  bowing  to  those  prejudices  in  little 
thingj^,  and  being  content  to  be  like  his  neignl)Ours  in  outward  matters,  iu 
order  that  he  may  nuike  them  like  liimself  in  inward  ones.  Shall  such  a 
man  dare  to  hincfer  his  own  message,  to  drive  a^N  i\\  the  very  hearers  to 
whom  he  believes  himself  to  be  sent,  for  the  salce  of  his  own  nen'es, 
laziness,  antipathies,  nniclimoreof  hiso^m  vanity  and  pride  F  If  he  docs  so, 
he  is  unfaitlitul  to  that  ver}-  genius  on  which  he  prides  himself.  He  denieM 
its  divinity,  by  treating  it  as  Jiis  o\\\\  possession,  to  bo  displayed  or  hidden 
as  he  chooscF,  for  liis  own  enjoyment,  his  own  self-glorification.  Well  for 
sucli  a  man  if  a  day  comes  to  hiui  in  which  he  will  look  back  with  shame 
and  self-reproach,  not  merely  on  every  sc^andal  which  he  may  have  caused 
by  breaking  the  moral  and  social  laws  of  humanity,  by  neglecting  to  re- 
strain his  appetit^^s,  pay  his  bills,  and  kec])  his  engagements ;  but  also  on 
every  conceited  word  and  look,  eveiy  gaucherie  and  rudeness,  every  self- 
indiugent  moroseness  and  fiistiiUousness,  as  sins  against  the  sacred  crharao 
M'hi(>h  hf\»  been  (*onnnittcd  to  him  ;  and  dgtennines,  with  that  Jew  of  old, 
who,  to  judge  from  his  letter  to  Philemon,  was  one  of  tho  most  perfect 
gentlemen  of  God's  making  who  ever  walked  this  earth,  to  bcoomo  •  all 
things  to  all  men,  it*  by  any  means  he  may  save  some.' 
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DARTMOOE  PBISON: 

AS    IT    WAS,   AND    AS    IT    IS. 


L^EW.travcllora  can  liavo  wasBcd 
J  for  tlie  first  time  over  the  line  of 
railway  between  Exeter  and  Ply- 
nioulli,  without  lookinir  with  Home 
furiosi tj^  toward  the  *  hillj*  wikler- 
uens*  of  Dartmoor — towenii^  like  a 
^reat  rocky  fortress  above  the  mea- 
dows and  orchards  of  tlie  South 
Hams.  Like  all  similar  districts,  it 
has  a  strauge  power  over  the  imagi- 
nation ; — 

Pnesentiorcm  et  couRpicinius  Deum 
iVr  inviari  rupen,  fora  per  juga, 
C'liv(*Hque  pnrruptofl,  soiiaiites 
Inter  atpias .* 

We  must  not  add  the  *  nemonun- 
c|ue  noctem'  which  completes  the 
hue ;  for  although  M.  le  Baron 
Msuirice  docs  ])ropo8c  tliat  the 
gsibious  and  fascines  for  his  siege  of 
i*l\ni()uth  should  be  cut  from  the 
Jhrtt  dc  JJartmoor,  \\q  beg  to  assure 
him,  that  Dr.  Johnson's  walking 
stick  woidd  be  there  regarded  as  a 
considemble  piece  of  tind)er.  It  is 
exactly  the  solitude  a  hermit  would 
have  chosen  for  retiring  into  fi'om 
the  world;  and  St.  Bruno  himself 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  its 
nielancholy  wastes  of  heather,  and 
its  ranges  of  grey  tors,  lifting  their 
crests  one  after  another  into  the  re- 
mote distance. 

The  reader  need  not,  however, 
be  reminded,  that  Dartmoor  has 
been  supplied  with  a  Chartreuse  of 
a  ver}'  diflerent  character.  Jt  was 
here  tliat  the  chief  prison  of  \\ar 
was  built  in  1S()() ;  the  sparkle  from 
the  roofs  of  whicli.  in  the  midst  of 
the  sunxnmdiiii^  moors  and  mosses, 
is  one  of  the  few  signs  of  life  and 
occupation  occurring  throughout  the 
district.  The  whole  character  of 
J)artiiioor,  with  its  mysterious  circles 
of  un\NTought  stone,  *wJiose  birth 
tradition  notes  *  not,'  its  ancient 
miuhig  tren<-hes,  its  rocky  fire 
Wacons,  ami  its  deep  ferny  Imllows, 
once  the  strongholds  of  the  red  deer, 
insensibly  carries  the  mind  far  away 
from  *tlds  present  now/  and  calls 
up  many  a  wild  vision  of  liistoiy  or 


romance.  And  yet  strange  enough 
as  it  is  to  find  the  events  of  littlo 
more  than  thirty  years  since  falling 
in  \t  ith,  and  adding  to  tliis  fceHng, 
so  it  was  before  the  prisons  were 
rc-occui)ied  as  a  convict  station. 
The  buildings,  imder  all  the  influ- 
ences of  *  winter  and  rough  weather,* 
soon  became  darkened  and  lichen- 
spotted,  and  their  open  courts  were 
again  covered  with  tlie  short  turf  of 
the  moors.  Their  great  extent  and 
utter  desertion — yet  their  evident 
mihtary  aspect — combined  with  the 
loneliness  of  the  site  to  produce  a 
singular  impression.  They  became 
as  •  ghaist  alluring*  as  any  roofless 
old  border  tower.  And  to  add  to 
the  c fleet,  stories  were  afloat  of 
dismal  crimes  committed  witliin  and 
around  them,  not  the  less  striking 
for  being  obtjcurclv  hinted  at,  rather 
than  told  in  full  broad  diiy light 
detail. 

All  this  is  now  much  changed ; 
but  some  notice  of  th(»  early  condi- 
tion of  the  prison  will,  perhaps,  be 
worth  recording ;  and  although  the 
present  convict  establisluneut  is  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance, 
we  shall  begin  by  carrying  back  the 
reader  to  the  time  of  their  original 
occu])ation.  We  have  before  us  the 
nan*alives  of  French  and  American 
prisoners.t  who  were  detained  here 
among  the  roc/tcvft  muvofjcx  —  the 
montaffiiCis  iiucn  et  dcroloncs  of 
Devonshire — houh  loi  cicl  aomhrc  ct 
VHi(nir/io/i'(jnc' — in  the  most  unfa- 
voured (diiigracie)  comer  of  lilng- 
land ; — a  very  Siberia,  where  tlu> 
snow  lies  tlirough  eight  months  of 
the  year ;  *  a  place,'  accordinjj  to 
our  friend  of  !New  York,  *  depnved 
of  everything  that  is  pleasant  and 
agrt»eable,  and  productive  of  nothing 
but  hiunan  woe  and  misery.*  Per- 
fidious Albion  has,  no  douut,  nmcli 
to  answer  for;  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  'blaming  of  climates,'  the  placing 
of  the  prisons  on  Dartmoor  was 
scarcely  one  of  her  enormities ;  for 
although  the    'ancient  moore,'    as 


*  Gray's  (kle  on  the  Chadnasc. 

+  La  Priion  dc  Dartmoor  ;  on  Jiecii  Jllstonquc  dc.t  Inforiuncs  ct  Evasions  dcs 
Pt-iitnv  nicrs  Francaig  en  A  Vfjlctt  nx.     Par  L.  Catcl.     Paris.     1817. 

The  Prisone/^9  Memoirs;  or,  Daiimoor  Prison,  An  ImiMurtial  Narrative,  &c. 
From  the  Joumab  of  Charles  Audrews.    New  York.     1815. 
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Drayton  calls  her,  may  be  as  barren 
as  Jiislicc  Sliallow's  domain,  it  is, 
at  least,  entitled  to  his  one  qualify- 
ing recommendation — '  Marry,  good 
air  I*  Before,  however,  proceeding 
to  draw  upon  the  stores  of  these 
edifying  journalists,  we  nnist  en- 
deavour to  convey  some  ideu  of  the 
appearance  and  management  of  the 
buildings — so  far,  at  least,  as  we  can 
do  so  without  the  aid  of  drawings. 

After  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  the 
number  of  prisoners  brought  to 
England  increased  so  rapidly,  that  it 
became  necessary  to  make  additional 

§rovision  for  their  safe  keeping, 
'he  hulks  at  Chatham  and  at  Ply- 
mouth were  no  longer  sulHcient; 
and  in  the  absence  of  regular  for- 
tresses the  difficulty  was  consider- 
able. Many  plans  were  suggested  ; 
among  others,  it  was  proposed  to 
refit  some  of  the  old  Scottish  towers. 
Tlirievo  was  to  have  been  one,  whose 
walls  were  still  'warstling  witli 
time;'  and  the  fine  old  palace  of 
Linlithgow,  in  Sir  Walter  s  words, 
*  narrowly  escaped  being  defaced  and 
dishonoured*  by  an  attempt  to  con- 
vert it  to  the  same  puq^se.  Two 
large  prisons  were,  at  length,  built 
in  Scotland ;  and  a  third,  larger  and 
more  important  tlian  eitlier,  at  Dart- 
moor ;  tne  position  of  this  last  being 
determined  by  Sir  Thomas  Tyrr- 
whitt,  then  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Stannaries.  The  site  for  its  erection 
was  granted  by  the  liegent,  who,  as 
Duke  of  Cornwall,  was  Lord  of  the 
Forest.  The  foundation  stone  was 
laid  by  the  Warden  liimself,  on  the 
20tli  of  March,  1806 ;  and  the  de- 
sign for  the  whole  structure  was 
supplied  liy  a  Mr.  Alexander.  It 
was  built  tliroughout  of  granite  from 
the  surrounding  hills,  and  cost  about 
127,000/. 

W^e  will  now  suppose  tliat  the 
visitor  has  passed  through  the  high- 
land village  of  Prince  Town,  witli  its 
turf  smoke  and  its  peat  stacks,  and 
is  standing  before  the  main  entrance 
of  the  prisons,  as  they  were  some  ten 
years  smce ;  gloom  and  restraint  be- 
fore him — the  grey  hills  of  heather, 
with  all  their  freedom  of  earth  and 
sky,  stretching  away  from  him  in  all 
directions.  The  form  of  the  wliole 
enclosure  is  circular,  witli  a  segment 
cut  off.  In  this  is  the  principal  en- 
trance ;  a  lofty  arch,  formed  of  huge 
masses  of  granite,  cluscUcd  in  hcavuy 


cut  letters,  with  the  words  Pabcebe 
SuBJECTis.  Passing  tlirougli  an 
outer  court,  the  visitor  then  fouud 
himself  on  the  military'  way  which. 
surrounded  the  whole  building,  be- 
tween the  extreme  outer  wall  and 
that  endosuig  the  courts  of  the 
prisons.  Tlie  outer  wall  is  a  mile  in 
circumference,  and  sixteen  feet  high. 
Eoimd  it,  when  the  prisons  were 
occupied,  went  a  chain  of  bells,  faa- 
tened  to  a  wire,  the  slightest  touch 
of  wliich  set  every  bell  in  motion. 
On  the  top  of  the  mner  wall  a  guard 
was  placed,  at  the  distance  of  every 
twenty  feet.  Crossing  tlie  military 
way,  and  still  in  a  hue  with  the  main 
gates,  a  small  square  is  entered, 
which  sened  as  a  market  for  the 
prisoners,  from  whose  court  it  was 
divided  by  a  strong  iron  railing.  To 
the  right  and  lefl  are  the  hospital, 
and  a  Ijarrack  for  the  guard  within 
the  walls.  Beyond  the  market 
square  arc  the  prisons  themselves, 
Bc^ven  in  mmiber,  divided  by  two 
lofly  walls  into  groups  of  three,  thus 
leaving  one  prison  in  a  eoiut  of  its 
own  in  the  centre.  Each  prison  had 
a  small  yard  attached,  through  which 
ran  a  stream  of  the  purest  water 
((Tune  cruditd  meurtrierc,  says  M. 
Cat  el,  who  would  have  preferred  a 
rivulet  of  cherry-brandy),  supphed 
from  a  reservoir  fronting  the  maui 
gates.  Encuvling  the  courts  of  the 
prisons,  and  witlmi  the  inner  walb  of 
the  military  way,  ran  a  strong  and 
lofly  iron  raihng.  on  wliieh  huniM 
were  fixed,  supplied  witli  powcrnil 
reflectors,  and  kept  burning  not  only 
at  night  but  also  during  mists  and 
dark  weather.  A  dreary  cackott 
stone  floored  and  vaulted  for  .the 
punishment  of  the  refractory,  was 
attached  to  the  first  group  of 
prisons. 

Each  prison  is  three  stories  higli, 
180  feet  long,  and  40  broad ;  and 
each  could  contau^  1500  men.  One 
story  in  each  bidldinjt^  formed  but  a 
single  apartment,  having  six  parallel 
rows  ot  upright  joists  running  its 
whole  length,  to  which  tlie  prisoners 
fastened  their  luunmocks.  Low- 
roofed,  long,  and  obscnirely  lighted, 
these  gloomy  rooms  were  sufficiently 
eerie  (hiring  the  abandoned  condition 
of  the  prisons.  As  you  passed  up 
the  broad,  dark  staircase  leading  to 
each  floor,  and  gazed  into  tho 
shadows  of  the  lengthening  qhani- 
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bcrs,  you  caught  youwolf  lialf  listen- 
m<r  for  the  tread  of  other  feet  than 
your  own  along  the  blackened 
iloors. 

0\*r  all  there  hiingf  a  Hha^low*  ami  a  fear, 
A  HtiiiHO  of  mystery  the  8i»irit  daunted. 
And  Haid,  as  plain  an  whls}>er  in  the  ear, 
The  place  is  haunted. 

The  number  of  priaoners  at  Dart- 
moor at  one  time  exceeded  10.000. 
There  were  among  them  sulyects  of 
almost  every  European  Govern- 
ment— Spaniards,  Portuguese,  Ita- 
lians. Swiss,  Germans,  Poles,  Swedes, 
h'lvnch  of  all  departments,  from  the 
vine-cov(Tcd  hills  of  the  south  to  the 
broomv  Maudes'  of  Britany:  and 
towarcl  the  end  of  the  war,  Amen- 
cans.  one  of  whose  greatest  com- 
plaints was  that  the  blacks  (upwards 
of  one  thoiLsand  in  number)  who  had 
been  taken  in  the  vessels  with  them, 
were  confined  in  the  same  prisons. 
Almost  every  trade  and  profession 
was  here  represented.  Soldiers  and 
sailors — among  the  latter  the  crew 
of  very  many  mercliant  ships — 
formed,  of  course,  the  majority.  But 
there  were  also  artists,  literary  and 
scientific*  men,  many  ])riests— or, 
perhaps,  we  shouhl  say,  ex-priests — 
and  ordinary  workmen  in  great  num- 
bers. One  of  the  prisons,  to  which 
its  inmates  gave  the  name  of  Ic  petit 
cantionnvincnt  (the  Americans  called 
it  'The  Commodore'),  was  set  aside  for 
the  oilicei's  of  mercliant  ships,  8tat<j 
oilicers  who  had  broken  parole,  and 
Jiad  been  retaken,  and  especially 
many  of  those  (among  them  a  negro 
general)  attached  to  the  expedition 
a«;ainst  St.  Domingo  luider  General 
R  .>chambeau,  in  1803,  when,  it  will 
bi'  remembered,  the  sudden  rupture 
of  the  j)eace  of  Amiens  led  Eugland 
to  join  m  the  blockade  of  Cape  Town, 
where  Kochambeau  surrendered  at 
discretion,  and  was  himself  sent  to 
Jamaica.  These  Domingo  officers 
had  in  tluMr  prison  an  excellent  mili- 
tary band,  which  was  permitted 
daily  to  execute  *  those  national 
hynms,  those  warlike  marehc^a,  which 
on  the  field  of  battle  had  electrified 
our  armies  of  Egypt  and  of  Italy. 
ThiMr  lieroic  tones  jmt  oiu*  cruel 
keej)ers  to  shame,  and.  rousing  our 
nntKHial  pride,  elevated  its  far  al)ovc 
our  tyrants.* 

So  says  M.  Catel,  whose  ingenious 
liirit  JiUlonque  we  sliall  lienceforth 
use,  80  fur  as  we  can  do  so  with 


safety ;  a  matter  of  some  difflcnltr, 
since  its  lively  author  haa  thougnt 
fit  to  '  furbelow  his  plain  discotirse' 
with  a  series  of  narratives  as  start- 
ling and  romantic  as  any  Surrey 
Tiu»atre  melodrama.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Aiidrews,  of  New  York, 
tells  his  story  after  a  plainer  and  more 
straightforward  fasliion,  contenting 
himself,  by  way  of  embellishmont, 
with  a  lew  hard  words  equally 
divided  between  the  English  ^lard 
and  his  French  brethren  in  misfor- 
time.  His  Impartial  JVarratiife  is 
to  be  admired.  But  still  we  confess 
a  leaning  toward  the  M^rit  of  M. 
Catel.  To  adopt  worthy  Mrs.  Prim- 
rose's distinction :  we  *  like  my  Lady 
Blarney  vastly — so  condescending; 
but  Miss  Carolina  Wilhclmina  Ame- 
lia Skeggs  has  our  warm  heart.' 

As  soon  as  the  prisons  were  filled, 
the  French,  of  their  own  accord, 
proceeded  to  *  organise  a  constitu- 
tion.* First  of  all  the  inliabitants  of 
each  prison  elected  a  president,  and 
then  each  separate  apartment  chose 
its  own  commissary,  who  was  to 
bear  rule  under  the  former.  The 
suffrage  was  imiversal,  and  the  elec- 
tion by  ballot.  As  a  necessaiy  con- 
sequence, bribery  and  corruption 
were  altogether  banished  from  this 
retreat  ot  equality  and  fraternity, 
and  none  were  chosen  for  either 
office  who  were  not  the  *  wisest,  vir- 
tuousest,  discretest,  best*  amon^  the 
whole  community.  The  authority  of 
the  presidents  and  commissaries  ex- 
tended to  every  point  on  which  it 
coidd  jwssibly  oe  exercised.  They 
were  at  once  magistrates,  judges,  and 
policemen,  and  sometimes  had  to 
carry  their  own  judicial  sentences 
into  execution.  On  one  occasion  the 
cooks  of  a  certain  ward  were  con- 
demned to  death  by  the  president 
and  commissary,  because  unfortu- 
nately a  nimiber  of  rats  were  dis- 
covered boiled  in  the  soup.  They 
were  respited,  however,  on  making 
a  sufHcient  apology,  and  laying  the 
crime  of  the  unliappy  potage  to  the 
door  of  the  perfidious  British  guard. 
At  another  tmu»,  a  prisoner  convicted 
of  having  stolen  a  shirt  was  deprived 
of  his  political  privileges,  declared 
incai)able  of  votmg  at  any  elections, 
and  finally  sent  to  Coventry  for  a 
perio<l  of  six  months.  But  ennui, 
says  M.  Catel,  *  marked  hhn  for  her 
owji.'    He  was  taken  to  tlie  hospital. 
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and  died  there  of  *  lanefueiir.*  We 
will  add,  and  not  from  !M.  Catcrfl 
authority,  that  all  ofleudors  did  not 
escape  so  easily  as  the  cooks.  It  is 
known  that  very  many  murders, 
— judicial  or  otherwise — took  place 
within  the  prisons.  Among  their 
inmates  were  men  well  acciuainted 
with  various  methods  of  secret  de- 
8i)atch,  fortunately  imkno^Ti  in  this 
colder  blooded  north,  so  that  the 
jud«;e8  of  the  Dartmoor  Vehme  had 
no  dilliculty  in  findinj^  ofBcers  who 
eouW  carry  out  their  sentences  with 
scarcely  a  mark  of  external  violence, 
if  they  happened  themselves  to  bo 
unlearned  m  such  matters. 

The  whole  bodv  of  the  prisoners 
were  self-arranged  under  the  follow- 
ing heads : — 

1.  The  Lords.  These  were  the 
richer  prisoners,  who  received  regu- 
lar supplies  from  home,  and  candied 
on  a  trafllc  within  the  walls,  making 
their  oi^n  purchases  at  the  grating 
of  the  market  scjuare.  Tliey  had 
from  sixty  to  eighty  shons  in  each 
prison,  wliere  tliey  sold  tobacco, 
tliread,  soap,  coffee,  &c, 

2.  The  Zahourers.  Those  who 
worked  at  diflerent  trades,  thereby 
8up])lying  themselves  with  the  means 
of  ])rocuring  something  moro  than 
the  ordinary  prison  coinforts. 

3.  The  Indifftrcnfg,  who  did  no- 
thing, but  resigned  themselves 
philosophlquement  to  the  tender  mer- 
cies of  the  English  Government. 

4.  The  Minahles.  Gamblers  who 
were  ready  to  sell  tlieir  last  shirt  to 
satisfy  their  love  of  i)lay. 

6.  The  Kaisirlicha.  Gamblers 
like  the  last,  but  who  had  attained 
a  more  iinperhd  elevation  above 
human  cares  and  necessities.  ^Vlien 
the  annual  su])i)ly  of  clothing  was 
distributed,— a  i)air  of  trowsers,  a  yel- 
low jacket  marked  with  black  letters, 
a  shirt,  and  a  pair  of  shoes — tho 
"Kaiserlichs  at  once  sold  their  allot- 
mentfl  to  the  liighest  bidder,  and 
went  all  the  rest  of  the  year  barefoot 
and  shirtless. 

0.  Tjast  and  lowest  of  all,  tho 
Romarm,  So  called  because  they 
occupied  the  highest  story  of  each 
prison,  called  the  Caf^n'tol.  They 
■ix)ssesse(l  no  single  art  icle  of  cloth- 
ing. Kach  man  wore  oidy  a  blanket 
— looked  u]>on  as  common  projxTty 
-^\\*ith  a  hole  cut  in  tlie  middle, 
through  which  the  head  was  passed. 


In  order  to  become  a  Homim  it  vrai 
necessary  t]iat  the  candidate's  Iiam- 
mock  should  be  sold,  and  tobacco 
bought  with  the  proceeds   for  the 
enjoyment    of  tho    whole    society. 
They  might  bo  seen  in  the  common 
passages  of  the  prisons,  five  or  six 
together,  fighting  like  dogs  for  some 
cliance  bone  or  potato  peeling,  and 
on  one  occasion,  when  the  governor's 
cart  Imd  been  sent  into  the  court  of 
the  ju'lson,  the  Komans  seized  the 
horses,  killed  and  devoured  them. 
When  the  *  Capitol*  was  closed  for 
the  night,  their  general,  who  alone 
had  a  hammock,  but  without  mat- 
trass  or  covering,  arranged  liis  men 
in  two  lines  on  either  side,  and  at 
the  word  has  all  stretched  themselves 
on  tho  floor  in  perfect  order  and 
silence.    Even  tho  soUtary  blanket 
was  laid  aside  in  their  own  wards ; 
but  the  general,  besides  the  dignity 
of  lus  hammock,  was  allowed  on  cer- 
tain occasions  to  wear  a  kind  of  uni- 
form, of  which  the  embroidery  was 
of  straw,  curiously  worked.    Once, 
when  tho  whole  hday  of  tlie  Somans, 
about  six  himdred  in  number,  had 
been  permitted  to  visit  the  court  of 
another  prison,  they  seized  the  sop- 
plies  in  the  kitchen,  actually  maoe 
prisoners  of  the  guard  sent  to  sup- 
press tlie  riot,  and  then  paraded  the 
court  with  loud  cries  of  Vive  FSm- 
peretir,     Tho  guard  were  speedily 
relieved,  and  the  Homan  general  dis- 
missed to  the  caehot ;  but  the  scanty 
military    strength  which  could  bo 
allowect  for  Dartmoor  was  a  source 
of  considerable  apprehension  during 
the  whole  time  the  prisons  were  oc- 
cupied. 

Many  details  respecting  these  nn- 
happy  Komans  are  here  porposeiy 
omitted,  altliough  M.  Catel  does 
not  hesitate  to  relate  them,  and 
we  liave  been  assured  of  their  truth 
from  other  quarters.  But  the  reader 
will  easily  conceive  them  as  exhibit- 
ing perlmps  the  very  lowest  degra- 
dation of  which  humanity  is  capable. 
An  intense  passion  for  play,  mani- 
festetl  more  or  less  by  the  whole 
body  of  prisoners,  was  tho  main 
cause  of  their  condition ;  but  crime 
in  all  its  shapes  was  common  amonj^ 
them,  not  tlie  less  horrible  on  ac- 
count of  the  reckless  and  frantic 
merriment— ^<?i/^,  M.  Catel  oaUs  it 
— ^with  whien  it  was  accompanied. 
And  yet  amoug  them  were  some  of 
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the  best  educ4ited  men  in  the  prisona. 
M.  Catel  thinks  it  ncccasarj',  before 
telling  their  story,  to  apologise  for 
thom,  by  asserting  that  m  the  very 
licaiii  of  London  whole  bodies  of 
men  are  to  be  foimd  cqiiallv  miser- 
able and  equally  degraded.  vVe  wiQ 
not  ask  whether  the  purlieus  of  Lon- 
don are  worse  than  those  of  Paris, 
liocause  neither  one  nor  the  other 
lias  anytliing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
What  was  exliibited  at  Dartmoor 
was  tlmt  same  dark  tendency  of 
Inmian  nature  which  in  all  ages  lias 
led  men  encompassed  by  givat  and 
irremediable  dimcidties — the  sword 
or  the  iier}' pestilence — to  catch  at  the 
iirst  enjoyments  tlmt  present  them- 
Ri^lvcs.  *  Let  iLs  eat  and  drink,  for 
lo-moiTow  we  die.*  The  bad  then 
indeeil  l.)ecome  worse, 

Till  sometimes  theirmost  devilish  meiri- 

ment 
Cliills  their  own  souls  with  horror,  and 

tliey  staro 
Upon   eacli   other,   all   at   once  struck 

(hmib.* 

At  Dartmoor  everything  tended 
to  this  result,  far  more  even  tlian  in 
a  crowded  and  plague-stricken  city. 
The  throng  of  prisoners,  housed  to- 
gether for  long  and  dreary  years, 
were,  it  miLst  be  remembered,  with- 
out any  of  that  surveillance  which 
thev  would  have  had  as  criminals  or 
convicts.  The  object  was  merely  to 
keep  them  in  safety.  Moreover,  the 
mass  of  them  was  from  classes  al- 
ways more  or  less  uneducated ;  but 
in  the  then  state  of  Prance  utterly 
Avithout  any  training  but  what  was 
military.  Can  we  wonder  tliat  they 
slioiild  have  become  thus  degraded, 
when  we  have  but  to  turn  to  the 
pages  of  Boccaccio  or  Defoe  to  Icam 
wliat  was  the  state  of  society  in  re- 
fined and  luxurious  cities,  under  cir- 
cumstances far  less  unfavourable? 

Tt  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
Romans  of  Dartmoor,  in  spite  of 
their  ten  years*  imprisonment,  winter 


and  summer,  utterly  wiiihoat  cloth- 
ing, were  more  healthy  than  anj 
other  men  in  the  depot.  Their 
bodies,  says  Andrews,  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  hardness,  like  that  of  the 
stones  on  which  tliey  slept.f  They 
were  at  last  removed  altogether  to 
the  prison  No.  4,  which  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  others.  Bcgiuar 
supplies  in  money  and  clothing  were 
sent  them  by  our  own  Government 
four  times  during  the  year ;  but  all 
was  got  rid  of  within  a  day  or  two. 
At  last  (M.  Catel  has  of  course  for- 
gotten this  instance  of  perfidy)  they 
were  taken  from  their  prison,  clothea, 
and  put  on  board  a  hulk  at  Ply- 
mouth, where  they  were  allowed  no 
intercourse  \ni\i  any  but  their 
guards,  and  carefully  watched  until 
their  release  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
They  were  then  43(5  in  number. 

The  French  Government,  from 
the  beginning,  contributed  nothing 
whatsoever  toward  the  support  of 
the  prisoners.  By  our  own  they 
were  supplied  with  dotliingt  and 
Rufticient  daily  rations  of  bread, 
meat,  and  soup,  and  a  small  sum  of 
money.  Each  man  had  his  own 
place  in  the  prison,  with  a  table, 
stool,  and  hammock,  which  last  ho 
was  obhged  to  take  every  morning 
into  the  court,  where  all  were  piled 
up  imder  cover.  Every  day  the 
j)risoners  were  countecf  in  their 
yards,  where,  on  the  great  anniver- 
saries, they  got  up  promenades  pro* 
resttionellesy  headed  by  the  tri(»olor. 
A  horn  sounded  at  night  was  the 
signal  for  all  to  retire  within  the 
buildings. 

Tlio  mass  of  the  prisoners  disco- 
vered nimiberless  methods  of  beguil- 
ing tlieir  weariness.  Their  country's 
glory,  says  M.  Catel,  sustained  them 
in  their  misfortunes.  In  addition  to 
the  regidar  Enghsh  supplies,  large 
sums  were  sent  to  many  from  their 
friends  in  France ;  and  with  these 
and  their  own  earnings,  this  class 


*  Wilson's  6V/»/  of  the  Plague. 

+  They  were,  liowever,  frequently  brought  to  the  hospital  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  from  w  liich  they  were  recoveretl  by  the  usual  proce&jwi.  The  general 
sanitary  condition  of  Dartmoor  was,  Cfmsidering  the  great  number  of  men  assembled, 
remarkably  good.  The  hospital  was  admirably  cared  for;  and  the  attention 
reeoived  there  is  acknowledgwl  on  all  sides.  Ft^ver  and  small  pox  were  at  one  time 
introduceil :  and  tlie  Americans  suffered  much.  But  these  disonlers  were  most 
skilfully  treated :  and  letttirs  of  acknowledgment  were  afterwards  sent  by  tlie 
jnisonei-s  to  Sir  George  Magrath,  the  sureeon  in  attendance.  Tlierc»  were  a  few 
instanc«:s<  of  suicide  among  both  French  anil  Americans. 

%  Wooden  shoes  were  providetl  for  them. 
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Iradcd  with  the  country  people  ad- 
mitted t*)  the  market  ^ate,  and  be- 
came tlie  mcrelmnts  of  the  pri>ion.* 
iSumo  estalihslied  coffee-houses  in 
each  building;  otliers  set  up  as 
cooks ;  and  a  certain  ragout  of 
nuitton,  potatoes,  and  peas,  called 
rat  a  ton  ill t\  is  especially  commended. 
Schools,  in  which  every  European 
langiuige  was  taught,  were  to  be 
found  within  these  murs  gigan- 
texqucs ;  together  with  others  for 
writing,  drawing,  mathematics, 
music,  and  dancing.  There  was  no 
lack  of  books;  and  man)''  of  the 
yoimger  men,  who  were  passed  in 
unable  to  read  or  write,  left  the 

{)risons  with  a  good  stock  of  general 
earning.  Tliere  was  a  theatre, 
where  French  comedies  were  per- 
fonned  with  considerable  ^rlat. 
Many  were  greatly  skilled  in  straw 
and  hair  work,  as  well  as  ui  bone  and 
ivory  carvings,  of  which  specimens 
are  still  frequently  met  with.  A  ship, 
two  inches  long,  made  of  bone  by  a 
sailor  of  St.  Malo.  and  so  minutely 
fmished  as  to  l)e  an  ceuvre  sans 
pareille,  was  sold,  M.  Catel  says, 
for  2500  francs  ;  which  we  will  not 
insist  on  the  reader's  believing. 

Tliere  was  another  sort  of  work, 
however,  in  whicli  thev  excelled, 
and  which  was  not  stopped  without 
much  didlculty.  Spanish  dollars 
were  collected  for  tliem  in  great 
numbers  by  ])ersons  without  the 
prison,  and  from  every  dollar  tln^y 
contnved  to  produce  eight  English 
shillings.  There  was  also  a  manu- 
facture of  Bank  of  England  notes 
among  them,  for  which  it  was  sus- 
pected the  guard  funiished  materials. 
So  perfect  was  the  imitation,  that 
even  at  the  Bank  itself  the  forgery 
was  long  pronounced  impossible.  In 
order  to  stop  it,  the  guard  was 
always  seardied  before  relieved. 
Many  thousands,  however,  were 
put  uito  circulation  in  this  manner. 

Such  of  the  prisoners  as  were 
able  were  allowecf  to  engage  them- 
selves as    masons    and    carpenters 


on  the  works  connected  with  the 
prison.  Thus,  two  of  the  main 
prisons,  and  the  wails  of  the  elmpel 
at  Prince  Town,  were  entirely  built 
by  the  French  themselves,  at  the 
time  of  their  lirst  removal  from 
Plymouth  to  Dartmoor.  Others 
were  employed  in  repairing  the 
roads,  as  blacksmiths,  coopers,  and 
paint^'rs,  and  as  nurses  in  the  hos- 
pital. All  wore  a  small  tin  plato  in 
their  caps,  and  worked  under  the 
eye  of  a  guard.  If  a  single  prisoner 
escaped,  the  pay  of  the  whole 
party  to  wliich  ho  belonged  was 
forfeited, — a  plan  foimd  suificiently 
effectual. 

Thus,  in  spite  of  their  troubles, 
the  mass  of  the  French  at  Dart- 
moor (says  Andrews)  *  really  seemed 
easy  under  them,  lived  well,  and 
made  money  to  lay  up.*  Tliey 
were  in  general  *  fort  gais  ;*  but 
although  agreeing  with  the  fat 
Xnight  of  Eastcheap  on  most  points, 
they  dilfered  from  him  in  the  matter 
of  honour,  holding  it  to  he  more 
tlmn  an  airy  word.  They  were,  it 
appears,  on  tliis  head  cTune  grande 
suscvjptihiJitS,  The  combat  tm 
jjuqilat  was  frequent,  but  the  more 
reiined  preferred  duels  with  broken 
scissors  or  points  of  eompasfles 
fastened  to  long  sticks.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  their  kind  of  honour  had 
more  skill  in  surgery  than  FalstafiTs. 
M.  CatA  declares  tliat  frightful 
wounds  were  constantly  the  residt 
of  these  encounters,  fiut  notwith- 
standing  all  this,  the  prisoners  in 
general  regarded  themselves  as 
brethren  in  misfortune,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  Americans,  who 
kept  as  much  aloof  as  possible  from 
the  'glmstly  fluttering  phantoms* 
with  whom  they  were  compeUed  to 
associate,  and  declared  iliat  they 
liad  no  heart,  'like  the  eoekle  in 
the  fable,  to  sing  and  dance  whilst 
their  house  was  burning  over  their 
heads.'  In  one  respect,  it  must  be 
admitted,  thev  liad  sound  reason  to 
complain.    Iney  were  at  first  placed 


*  To  prevent  imposition,  the  prices  of  provisions  were  fixed  before  any 
allowed  to  he  taken  into  the  market.  Jews  attended  in  great  numbers,  to  sell  oM 
ch»thw,  anil  to  buy  the  carvings,  &c.,  of  the  priMonem.  One  of  tliese  worthies  met 
an  hon«>Ht  farmer,  quietly  jogging  .across  the  m(M>r,  and  accusing  him  of  having 
oHra]i('(i  from  tho  prison,  inslHttMl  (m  taking  him  back  for  tlie  sake  of  the  rewanL 
The  I  >t>v(^nsliire  Dinmont  saw  his  own  ailvaiitagc  in  Uic  matter,  and  coniwnted. 
He  was,  of  course,  recoguiseil  at  the  prison,  to  the  dismay  of  the  Jew,  who  was 
obliged  to  pay  handsomely  for  his  mlitakc. 
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in  the  same  prison  in  which  the 
French  '  Bomans'  had  been  aa- 
sembled;  and  although  these  last 
were  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
Plymouth,  the  shortest  possible 
association  with  them  must  have 
been  sufficiently  revolting.  Despe- 
rate fights  took  place  more  than 
ouce  between  them  and  the  Ame- 
ricans. 

Few  prisoners  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing from  Dartmoor ;  but  the  attempt 
was  frequently  made,  and  tlie  most 
vigilant  guara  was  necessary,  since 
it  was  well  known  that  regular  plans 
were  organized  for  their  escape,  and 
that  the  large  rewards  many  of 
tJiem  were  abte  to  offer  had  induced 
certain  persons  to  become  their 
agents  in  tlie  matter.  Eight-oared 
l)oat8,  of  a  peculiarly  light  build,  and 
paint<;d  so  as  to  escape  observation, 
were  in  waiting,  at  different  stations 
along  the  coast:  and  a  sort  of 
covered  cart,  with  strong  doors  at 
each  end,  and  scats  within,  for  a 
number  of  persons,  was  contrived 
for  their  inland  carriage.  No  less 
tlian  4G4  foreign  officers,  many  of 
them  persons  of  considerable  rank 
and  importance,  broke  their  parole, 
and  succeeded  in  escaping,  between 
1809  and  1812:  when  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  in  introducing  his  biU  for 
punishing,  by  transportation,  such 
persons  iis  should  be  convicted  of  as- 
sisting them,  declared  that,  up  to 
tliat  time,  there  had  been  no  single 
instance  of  an  officer  in  the  Enghsh 
Rcndce  having  broken  his  parole. 
Tlie  realities  of  these  escapes  were 
oft«n  sufficiently  romantic,  since  the 
French  officers  were  scattered 
throughout  most  of  the  principal 
towns,  and  had  frequently  to  imder- 
take  a  long  inlana  journey  before 
they  could  reach  the  coast.*  But 
neither  this,  nor  the  stone  walls  of 
Dartmoor,  proved  an  eflectual  ob- 
stacle. From  Dartmoor  some  of 
the  French  managed  to  escape,  by 
mixing  with  the  guard,   at  night; 


and,  during  the  intensely  oold  winter 
of  1813-14,  a  party  of  AmericanB  ac- 
tually succeeded  m  scaling  the  pri- 
son walls,  although  most  of  them 
were  re-taken.  On  this  part  of  the 
matter  M.  Catel  has  dwelt  at  length, 
and  with  no  inconsiderable  powers 
of  romance.  There  is  a  story  of  the 
escape  of  two  prisoners,  who  had 
taken  part  in  a  comSdie,  and  who 
passed  the  gates,  still  dressed  for 
their  parts,  as  M.  and  Madame  Ca- 
lonne,  for  which  we  give  him  great 
credit.  Another  is  of  a  parW  who 
escaped  in  the  dress  of  the  English 
guard,  getting,  with  some  difficulty, 
to  Plymouth,  where  they  were  siis- 
pected,  and  followed ;  but,  \s'licn  the 
mob  saw  the  glitter  of  tJieir 
bayonets,  they  took  to  their  heels 
at  once;  for  all  the  world  knows, 
says  M.  Catel,  with  what  terror  tlie 
English  are  always  seized  at  the 
sight  of  Varme  hlanche  ;t — how  they 
succeeded  in  getting  on  board  a  cer- 
tain Milord's  yacht, — how  they  were 
received  there,  with  champagne  and 
hols  de  pojjch ; — ^how  they  played 
deeply,  and  ^yon  guiuA's  ancl  *  banck?- 
notes,*  Avithout  end; — how  they 
managed  to  carry  Milord  and  Ins 
yacht  straight  into  the  harbour  of 
St.  Malo,  instead  of  Jersey ; — ^how 
Milord  was  taken  to  Paris, — how  the 
Eniperor  set  him  and  his  yacht  free, 
without  an  instant's  hesitation, — and 
how,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  f-e 
jeune  lord  s'cnthonsiasma  fort  de 
VEmpereur:  all  this,  and  much 
more,  will  be  found,  with  aniple  de- 
tails, in  M.  Catel's  edifying  JRecit. — 
*  Souvenez  vous,  cher  Marquis,'  asks 
the  disguised  valet,  in  Mohere's  co- 
medy, *  de  cette  demi-lune  que  nous 
emportdmes  ensemble  au  si<5ge  d'Ar- 
ras  P* — *  Que  veux  tu  dire,'  is  the  re- 
ply of  the  more  thorough-paced 
nero,  *avec  ta  demi-lune  P  C'etoit 
bien  une  lune  toute  entiere.* 

Tlie  duty  of  the  guard  at  Dart- 
moor was  no  very  pleasant  one,  and 
on  some  points  the  soldici's  required 


*  Officers  on  parole  were  allowed  by  our  Government  (France  contributed  no- 
thing) eighteen- pence  a  day.  Their  liberty  extended  to  one  mile's  distajice  of  the 
town  in  which  they  were  quartered.  Tliey  were  to  be  in  their  lodgings  at  a  certain 
hour  of  the  evening,  and  twice  a  week  every  officer  was  obliged  to  present  himself 
before  an  inspector. 

t  The  rearlor  has,  jicrhaps,  heard  a  different  story.  But  we  none  of  us  know 
ourselves.  *  Hero  como  the  French  dogs,  huzza^  huzza,  huzza,'  shoutcrl  the  crew 
of  an  English  sliip,  and  this  free  translation  was  given  on  the  spot — '  Void  ccs  ta'' 
ribUs  Frcm^aU  ;  notre  dcrnierc  heure  e$t  arrivh.* 
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i\H  much  wjik'hing  as  llie  prisoners. 
Tlii'y  carried  in  forbidden  articles 
— such  as  ruin,  candles,  &c.,  under 
their  great  coats,  and  certainly  as- 
sisted in  distributing  the  forged 
bank-notes.  They  caused  much  tri- 
bulation, also,  at  Plymouth,  by 
turning  off,  in  order  to  catch  the 
trout,  the  leat  that  supplies  the  good 
town  with  wator ;  thereby  bringing 
an  infinite  loss  on  the  corporation, 
for  whose  especial  delectation  the 
said  trout  were  reserved.  But  in 
all  difHcidt  circumstances,  with  one 
exception,  the  guard — frequently  a 
detachment  of  some  militia  regiment 
—behaved  admirably.  On  one  oc- 
casion, when  the  prisons  contained 
about  eight  thousand  men,  a  serious 
disturbance  arose,  in  consequence  of 
biscruit  lla^'ing  been  distributed 
among  them  instead  of  bread.  The 
Frcneh  assembled  in  their  courts, 
and  were  only  prevented  by  the 
quiet  finnness  of  the  guard  from 
breaking  through  the  gates  en  masse. 
As  it  was,  the  bars  or  the  principal 
gate  were  broken  by  stones  hurled 
•against  them  from  within.  It  was 
thought  necessary  to  send  for  gims 
from  Pl5Tiiouth,  which  were  planted 
so  as  to  command  the  mam  en- 
trances.* M.  Catel  complains  that 
the  Enghsh  soldier,  on  many  occa- 
sions, insidted  the  'grand  Empe- 
reur'  and  the  tricolor;  but  on  the 
whole  we  have  both  French  and 
American  testimony  to  their  forbear- 
ance and  general  kindness.  Strange 
recognitions  sometimes  took  place 
between  them  and  the  prisoners. 
One  evening  a  sentry  on  guard  at  the 
inner  wall,  commanding  the  courts, 
was  found  in  a  state  of  considerable 
alarm  and  agitation.  On  inquiry, 
it  tumt'd  out  that  he  had  seen,  or 
fancied  he  had  seen,  among  the  pri- 
soners, aman  whom  hebelievedhe  had 
killed  in  a  hand  to  hand  fight,  some 
years  btjfore,  at  Talavera.  He  could 
not  be  mistaken,  for  the  look  of  the 


dying  man  he  declared  had  haunted 
hmi  ever  since.  The  prisonera  were 
examined,  and  those  who  had  fought 
at  Talavera  made  to  pass  before  the 
sentry.  Among  them  was  the  man 
whose  supposed  death  had  troubled 
him — ^no  gjhost,  having  been  severely 
wounded  indeed,  but  recovering  to 
fight  another  day. 

Notwithstandmg  the  failure  of 
all  negotiations  lor  an  exchange 
of  prisoners,  cauBed,  aa  is  well 
known,  by  Napoleon's  inwHting  on  a 
general  transfer,  instead  of  one  of 
French  for  English  ;t  notwithatand- 
ing  also  that  the  French  government 
had  in  no  way  contributed  to  their 
support  or  comfort,  the  prisoners, 
during  the  whole  time  of  their  de- 
tention at  Dartmoor,  continued  firm 
in  their  devotion  to  the  Emperor. 
The  news  of  the  Allies  having  en- 
tered Paris,  although  it  promised 
their  immediate  rdease,  was  re- 
ceived almost  as  a  calamity.  Some 
persons  who  visited  the  prisons  at 
this  time  distributed  among  them  a 
quantity  of  white  cockades,  together 
with  a  large  white  standard,  the  old 
flag  of  the  Bourbons.  This  last  they 
destroyed  at  once,  in  sight  of  tbe 
ofii(^ers  standing  on  the  wall;  and 
ha^^ng  themselves  mounted  the  ixi' 
color,  fastened  the  white  ribbons  on 
the  heads  of  the  dogs  belonging  to 
the  prison.  They  were  releaaea  in 
detachments,  and  marched,  five  hun- 
dred at  a  time,  to  Plymouth.  The 
number  of  prisoners  in  England  who 
were  thus  sot  free  at  the  close  of 
the  war,  exclusive  of  the  Americans, 
exceeded  sixtv-seven  thousand. 

The  first  draft  of  American  pri- 
soners to  Dartmoor  was  made  in 
April,  1813.  The  contrast  of  their 
bravado  with  the  French  'philo- 
sophic' was,  from  the  first,  sufficiently 
remarkable.    On  one  occasion  they 

Sreparcd  to  celebrate  the  4th   of 
uly '  in  a  manner  becoming  their 
situation;'   and  accordingly  a  flag 


*  The  prisoners,  sayR  AndrcwK,  did  not  consider  the  waUs,  nor  the  soldiers^  any 
great  obstacle  to  their  escaping  in  a  body ;  but  they  weU  knew  that^  Bupposing  the 
sortie  effectually  made,  the  niUitia  would  be  raised  on  them  long  before  they  conld 
reach  the  coast. 

t  II<i  required  Hhat  all  the  prisoners,  French,  English,  Spaniards,  PortugueM^ 
and  Italians,  should  be  exclianged,  man  for  man,  and  rank  for  rank^  on  the  same 
footing  tia  the  principal  powers  under  whose  banners  they  were  respective  ranged. 
The  effect  of  this  would  have  been,'  continues  Alison,  'that  Napoleon  would  haTO 
obtained  restitution  of  fifty  thousand  French  Boldieiv  and  nflon  in  exdiange  for 
ten  thousand  English  priaoners,  being  tdl  whom  he  had  in  his  onitody.' — ffiitorf 
of  Europe,  vol  xiv.  p.  104. 
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was  displayed,  with  the  words  '  All 
Canada,  or  Dartmoor  prison  for 
life;'  whilst  one  of  tlie  prisoners 
delivered  a  characteristic  *  oration,' 
in  which  the  stars  and  stripes  were 
duly  lauded,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
33ritish  officers  within  hearing,  who 

*  left  the  yard  much  chagrined  at 
facts  which  they  could  not  deny.** 

*  There  was,*  continues  our  friend 
Andrews,   'scares  a  day  but  some 
dispute  or    strife    took    place   be- 
tween   the    turnkeys    or    guards 
and    the    prisoners;     who    would 
not    hear    any    abusive   lai^age 
against  the  President  of  the  Lnited 
States ;  and  on  the  first  disrespect- 
ful word  from  a  sentry  stationed 
singly  in  the  yard,  they  would  knock 
lum  down,  and  he  could  get  no  relief 
till  they  were  willing  to  release  him, 
for  the  prisoners  immediately  sur- 
rounded him  by  hundreds.    And  the 
garrison  declared  that  they  had  more 
trouble  with  four  thousand  Ameri- 
cans than   with    twenty    thousand 
Froncluuen.'       'Here      be     brave 
words:'  nevertheless  these  wortliies 
enlisted  in  the  English  service  in 
great  numbers .f      It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  their  first  ac- 
quaintance with  Dartmoor  was  as 
unfavourable  in  every  respect  as  it 
could  well  have  been.    They  were 
placed  in  the  same  prison  with  the 
most  degraded  French,  and  mixed 
with  the  blacks  &om  their  own  ships. 
And  besides    this,    the    winter    of 
1813-14  is  still  mentioned  as  having 
been  the  most  severe  that  was  ever 
remembered  in  Devonshire.      The 
stream  that  ran  through  the  prisons 
was  frozen  for  many  months ;  and 
the  snow  drifted  in  the  yards  as  high 
as  the  walls— fifteen  feet.    The  com- 
munication between  Plymouth  and 
Dartmoor  was    stoppea    for    some 
time.  Birds  and  animals  eveiTwhere 
died ;  and  so  intense  was  the  cold 
tlmt,  as  we  have  been  assured,  wine 


in  the  ccUara  at  Prince  Town  wai 
frozen  into  a  soUd  mass.  The  pri- 
soners were  allowed  to  remain  in 
their  hamniocks  during  the  day ;  and 
no  sentry  could  be  kept  on  duty  ex- 
cept in  the  barracks.  Such  a  time 
promised  much  for  those  who  were 
mclined  to  try  the  dangers  of  an  es- 
cape ;  and  many  attempts  were 
made  accordingly,  altliough  few  were 
successful. 

After  the  release  of  the  French 
(the  war  still  continuing  with  the 
United  States),  the  Americans  were 
dispersed  through  the  prisons,  thus 
obtaining  more  space  and  liberty. 
They  immediately  set  to  work  upon 
a  plan  for  their  escape  which  the 
French  liad  never  dreamed  of  at- 
tempting. It  was  found  that  a 
passage  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
long,  would  carry  them  from  tliree 
of  the  prisons  to  tlieroad  beyond  the 
outer  wall.  Upon  this  they  set  to 
work  in  each  building,  digguig  by 
night  in  alternate  parties,  and  carry- 
ing the  earth  from  the  passages  into 
the  stream  tliat  ran  through  their 
yard.  About  sixty  feet  of  ground 
had  been  got  through  m  this  manner, 
when  the  proceedings  in  one  of  the 
prisons  were  discovered  and  stopped. 
After  some  delay  the  work  was  con- 
tinued in  the  others,  until  the  pas- 
sages were  within  forty  feet  of  the 
road  without  the  wall.  Every  man 
was  then  provided  with  a  dagger, 
made  by  the  prisoners  who  worked 
as  blacksmiths ;  and  they  proposed, 
on  escaping,  to  make  at  once  for 
Torbay,  where  lay,  says  Andrews, 
'  a  large  number  oi  unarmed  vessels, 
fishing  boats,  and  other  small  craft.' 
But  at  this  point,  one  of  the  prisoners, 
who  perhaps  had  some  discreet 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  enter- 
prise, 'walked  out  in  open  day, 
before  all  tlien  in  the  yard, — went  up 
to  the  turnkeys,  and  marched  on 
with  them  to  the  keeper's  house,-— 


*  The  urator  was  most  Ukely  Andrews  himself^  who  was  also  poet-Iauruate  of 
the  prison.  He  celebrated  in  veme  the  action  iu  which  the  Biituih  frigate  PhuM 
took  the  Esaex  ;  but  gave,  of  course,  the  honour  of  the  day  to  America.  A  more 
remarkable  claim  appeard  in  the  following  lines  to  the  memory  of  one  James  Hart : — 

Your  body  on  this  barren  moor, 
Your  soul  in  heaven  doth  rest, 
Where  Yankee  sailors,  one  and  all, 
Hereafter  will  be  blest. 
+  Two  men  who  had  thus  enlisted  afterwards  claimed  their  American  citizenship, 
and  returned  to  Dartmoor.     They  were  recognised  by  the  prisoners,  seized,  and 
tattooed  on  each  cheek  with  the  letters,    *  U.8.T.,'  Unitad  States  Traitor.     Thn^ 
men  cenoemed  in  this  nwtter  were  tried  in  consequence,  at  Exeter. 
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gave  him  information  of  all  tlio 
operation  and  designs — and  we  never 
saw  liini  after ;'  quite  as  well  perliaps 
for  the  infonner.  The  prisoners 
were  at  once  removed  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  enclosure. 

Tlie  confirmation  of  the  tareaW  of 
Ghent  set  free  the  Americans.  There 
was  still  however  much  delay — per- 
haps unavoidable  —  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  their  final  release ;  and 
considera])le  excitement  was  the 
result.  They  hung  Beasley,  the 
American  agent,  in  effigy ;  and  a  few 
days  later  a  very  serious  disturbance 
took  place  at  tiie  prisons,  owing  to 
some  mismanagement  in  distributing 
the  bread  allowances.  They  broke 
open  the  first  three  ^ates,  drove  the 
sentries  to  the  guard-nouse,  and  were 
only  checked  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
garrison,  who  advanced  upon  them 
with  fixed  bayonets.  Not  a  blow 
however  was  struck ;  but  the  alarm 
was  great ;  and  the  governor,  who  as 
it  happened  was  absent  at  Plymouth, 
returned  in  the  morning  with  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  troops  there. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  it  was 
found  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  pierce  the  wall  bet\^ecn  the 
prisoners  yards  and  an  adjoining 
court,  in  which  were  kept  the  arms 
of  the  guard  who  were  off  du^. 
As  soon  as  this  discovery  was  made, 
it  was  thought  proper  to  place  an 
additional  force  on  the  wall  com- 
manding the  courts,  and  to  ring  the 
alarm  bell,  as  a  signal  that  *■  all  was 
not  well.*  Unfortunately  the  pri- 
soners, who  seem  to  have  had  no 
intention  of  at  once  creating  a  dis- 
turbance, crowded  to  the  first  gate  : 
the  iron  chain  by  which  it  was  fas- 
tened was  broken  ;  and  as  many  as 
were  able  pressed  into  the  market 
square.  It  was  naturally  inferred 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  a 
desperate  attempt  at  an  escape ;  and 
the  governor,  after  for  some  time 
vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  the 
prisoners  to  return  to  their  yards,  at 
last  ordered  the  guard  to  charge 
them  back.  This  tiiey  did :  but  the 
Americans  still  refiised  to  enter  their 
prisons,  insulting  the  soldiers,  daring 
them  to  fire,  and  atlastpeltingthem 
with  large  stones.  Whether  any 
command  to  fire  was  given  is  uncer- 
tain :  but  it  then  commenced ;  and 
was  without  doubt  continaed  and 
renewed  without  orders,  in  spite  of 


the  governor's  attempts  to  stop  it. 
At  first,  the  muskets  were  fired  over 
the  heads  of  the  prisoners,  who 
raised  a  cry  of  *  blank  cartridges,' 
and  continued  their  own  attack  on 
the  guard.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  t£a;t  the  soldiers  lost  their  temper. 
Seven  of  the  prisoners  were  killed, 
and  sixty  more  or  less  dangerously 
wounded. 

Such  was  Mr.  Andrews's  'horrid 
massacre.'  The  jury  who  attended 
the  inquest  returned  a  verdict  of 
justifiable  homicide;  and  both  the 
American  and  Englisli  commis- 
sioners who  conducted  a  subsequent 
inquiry  found  it  impossible  to  do 
more  than  express  tneir  sorrow  at 
the  whole  afiiur. 

The  prisoners  'prepared  a  lar;^ 
white  fiag  as  a  memento,  and  had  m 
the  middle  of  it  the  representation 
of  a  tomb»  with  tlie  goddess  of 
Liberty  leaning  on  it,  and  a  mur- 
dered sailor  lymg  by  its  side,  with 
this  inscription  over  it  in  large 
capitals,  'Columbia  weep,  and  we 
remember.' '  This  was  mtcnded  to 
be  carried  home  with  them  aa  a 
record,  and  a  token  of  respect  for 
the  sufferers.  Their  whole  body, 
about  five  thousand,  were  almost  at 
once  released,  and  conveyed  in 
cartels  from  Plymouth ;  and  on  the 
23rd  of  April,  1815,  our  friend 
Andrews,  as  he  lefb  the  Sound,  took 
his  farewell  look  of  the  rocky  hills 
of  Dartmoor. 

We  have  been  dwellinff  on  what 
are  at  the  best  but  saa  details. 
'  ^lio  loseth  his  freedom/  aaya  old 
Lydgate, — 

'In  fiiiih  he  loMth  all 

And  I  had  lever  in  the  wooddea  grene 
Mekely  to  sing  among  the  leves  small 

Than  in  a  cage  of  silver,  bright  and 
shene.' 

Of  all  the  miseries  caused  by  a 
long  war,  although  many  may  be 
more  sharp  and  sudden,  few  can  be 
harder  to  endure,  few  more  destmo- 
tive  to  both  mind  and  body,  than 
these  dreary  imprisonments,  where 
the  captive,  whose  sole  crime  con- 
sists in  having  served  his  countiy, 
is  in  many  cases  not  so  well  pro- 
vided for  as  the  convict  or  the  felon 
stained  with  the  veiy  blackest  guilt. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  such  state- 
ments of  British  cruelty  as  appear 
in  the  monstrous  prodnctiQQ  of 
General  PeUett,  ana  even  in  Am 
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Voyages  of  Dupiu,  generally  bo 
well  informed,  nave  been  refuted 
over  and  over  again.  And  yet,  after 
all  this  has  been  deducted,  how 
much  remains  painful  even  to  read 
— ^what,  then,  to  endure  P  The  re- 
lease of  the  prisoner,  the  alleviation 
of  his  sufTerines,  are  amons^  the 
great  kadmarka^fChmtumity^Tlxe 
nations  of  modem  Europe  may  not, 
indeed,  offer  up  tlieir  captive  gene- 
rals in  solemn  sacrifice,  *  after  the 
high  Eoman  fashion,*  or  give  over 
their  prisoners  to  bo  the  serfs  of 
their  captors ;  but  has  all  been  done 
that  mijzht  be  to  soften  what  is 
necessaruy  so  severe  an  infliction  P* 
And  yet,  even  in  the  darkest  times, 
testimony  as  to  the  true  Christian 
feeling  in  this  matter  has  not  been 
wanting.  Many  a  bishop  of  the 
church  has  followed  in  danger  and 
in  pain  the  Saracen  host  as  it  re- 
treated through  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  or  mto  the  mountains  of 
Piedmont,  endeavouring  to  ransom, 
as  best  he  might,  the  captives  they 
were  bearing  with  them ;  and  many 
a  saint's  legend,  wild  and  strange 


enough,  nevertheless  bean  wHneaa 
that  m  those  ages,  when  the  dungeon 
of  the  baron  s  tower  was  rarely 
without  its  victim,  it  was  to  the 
prayers  of  the  hermit,  or  the  power 
of  the  departed  confessor,  that  the 
prisoner  looked  for  succour  or  re- 
lease. Among  those  alleviations  of 
tlie  sufferings  of  war  which  Dr. 
Arnold  teaches  us  to  look  for  with 
advancing  civilization  and  increasing 
knowledge,  a  careful  attention  to 
the  wants  of  the  prisoner,  together 
with  the  obtaining  for  him  as  great 
a  measure  of  liberty  as  is  at  aU  con- 
sistent with  his  safe  keeping,  seem 
to  be  the  least  chimerical  and  the 
most  to  be  hoped  for.*  There  are 
other  questions — such  as  the  char- 
tering of  privateers,  and  the  taking 
of  mercliant  ships — which  are  con- 
nected, but  which  are,  in  every  re- 
spect, more  difficidt  of  settlement. 
Tlie  abolition  of  war  is,  as  human 
affairs  arc  constituted,  an  utter  im- 
possibility ;  but  let  the  Peace  Society 
turn  their  attention  to  the  allevia- 
tion of  its  suflerings,  and  they  will, 
perhaps,  not  be  without  reward. 


THE  NORTH  AMEEICAN  FISHEEIES.t 


THE  twenty-second  of  December 
is  often  a  very  uncomfortable 
day  in  New  York.  If  warm,  the 
pulpy  mud  in  Broadway  is  showered 
profusely  by  omnibus  wheels  upon 
the  pedestrians  who  swarm  the 
trottoir,  and  keep  it  in  constant 
life,  and  suggests  navigation  to  the 
person  who  is  bold  enough  to  think 
of  crossing.  If  cold,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  frost  congeals  the  same 
mass  into  a  river  of  frozen  mud, 
which  the  constant  passage  breaks 
tlirough  in  places,  ana  makes  appear 
like  a  badly  ploughed  field,  over 
which  the  growling  passengers  jog 
along,  bumping  the  body  of  the 
carriage  on  the  axles  every  step, 
and  trying  their  o^n  temper  even 
more  than  the  spring  elliptics.  Or  if 
the  interregnum  between  the  reign 


of  the  gods  of  the  old  and  of  the 
new  year  has  commenced,  and  the 
uncertain  skies  now  pour  down 
sunshine,  now  rain,  now  sleet,  now 
snow,  into  that  to-be-magnificent 
street,  it  is  still  more  disagreeable. 

London  uncertainty  is  well 
enough  in  London,  with  comfort- 
able clubs,  warm  fires  in  chambers, 
plenty  of  jolly  men  in  town,  and 
with  the  liberty  of  doing  notfiing 
iu  grandiose  style,  and  in  his 
own  way,  for  a  lazy  man  like  the 
writer.  But  a  London  day  in  New 
York,  fogs  and  sleet,  and  blasts  of 
wind  chasing  each  other  up  and 
down  the  long  back-bone  of  the 
island  like  a  young  lady's  hand  on 
the  keys  of  the  piano,  and  other 
blasts  sweeping  across  from  river  to 
river  as  the  same  beautiful  fingers 


*  The  convention  between  St.  Cyr  and  Reding,  after  the  taking  of  Rens,  in 
1809,  arranged  that  the  wounded  on  either  side  should  not  be  regarded  as  prisoners, 
but  allowed  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  rejoin  their  respective  armies  upon 
their  recovery.  We  cordially  re-echo  AUson's  wish  that  such  an  arrangement  could 
be  extended  to  all  civilized  warfare ;  but  the  difficulties  are  obvious. 

+  Report  (m  the  Principal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Seas.  By  Lorenzo  Sabine. 
Submitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  in  the  Report  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  on  the  State  of  the  Finances.     18^3. 
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jjlidc  over  tlic  harp,  only  ten  tliouaancl 
till  108  loss  ijmj»ically — ^pray  that  you 
may  never  Buffer  that  infliction.  If, 
however,  it  becomes  your  lot  to  bo 
caught  in  that  dear,  gay,  bright, 
lively,  wicked  capital  on  such  a 
twenty-second  of  December,  wrap 
your  stoutest  beaver  about  you,  and 
take  the  Fourth  Avenue  rail  way  from 
the  Clarendon  (of  course  you  will  stop 
there),  and  run  down  to  Astor.  New 
York  is  not  unlike  a  Yankee — ^very 
long  and  very  lean ;  but  the  enter- 
prising Gotliamitcs  have  contrived 
to  turn  even  this  to  advantage  by  lay- 
ing do\*Ti  several  lines  of  railway  in 
their  broadest  streets,  on  which  they 
run  largo  cars  by  horse  power  instead 
of  omnibuses ;  and  it  they  would 
be  content  with  filling,  instead  of 
cramming  them,  and  would  not  com- 
pel a  gentleman,  when  the  thermo- 
meter is  ten  below  zero,  or  the  snow 
is  drifting  before  a  hurricane,  to  stand 
upon  the  outride  platform  because  a 
*  lady*  wants  his  seat,  the  substitute 
would  bo  a  great  improvement. 

While  wo  liave  been  making 
these  wise  reflections,  you  have  been 
carried,  dear  reader,  over  two  or 
throe  miles  of  the  ritv,  and  dismoimt 
in  the  Park  (an  open  groimd  about 
half  as  largo  as  Eaton-square),  oppo- 
site the  Astor  IIousc.  You  manage 
to  cross  Broadway  without  a  ferry, 
though  at  the  risk  of  life,  and  to  the 
ruin  of  your  cleanly  lower  man ; 
and  you  ask  Steton  what  is  going 
on  in  the  house.  Ho  tells  you,  tliat 
the  New  England  Society  are  cele- 
brating Pilgruns'  Day,  and  probably 
will  iimte  you  in  as  a  distin- 
guished foreigner  (for  the  Americana 
are  very  civil  to  Englishmen).  You 
find  the  magnificent  dining-room 
rather  too  full  of  tobacco  smoke  for 
real  comfort ;  but  being  used  to  the 
weed,  and  to  fogs  and  smoke  at 
home,  you  arc  soon  able  to  see 
through  the  haze,  and  take  your 
bearings.  You  find  yom'self  in  the 
midst  of  Yankees,  the  original  Simon 
Pares,  who  boast  of  their  English 
descent,  and  meet  once  a-year,  at 
tliis  \evy  disagreeable  season,  to 
celebrate  the  day  when  their  an- 
cestors first  set  foot  on  Plymouth 
lio(^k — the  men  who  were  said  by 
Sam  Slick  to  be  so  *  cute,*  that  put 
t^o  in  a  room  together,  with  a 
'jack  knife'  a-piece,  and  they  would 
come  out  in  half  an  hour,  each  a 
gainer   of  five  dollars  by    'swap- 


ping;' and  who  aro  so  ingcnioud, 
that  the  same  authority  tells  ub 
they  will  go  into  a  tree  witli 
the  same  knife,  stay  an  liour,  and 
come  down  with  a  wooden  clock 
under  each  arm.  They  boast  that 
they  aro  emphatically  fno  Americans 
— that  their  race,  emigrating  to  all 
parts  of  the  country,  has  stamped  its 
character  on  the  institutions  of  every 
State,  and  impressed  itself  on  every 
society.  You  see  liv  a  glance  at  the 
two  or  three  hundred  comfortable 
smokers  before  y^ou,  that  their  boast, 
like  many  otlicrs  of  the  same  sort, 
is  not  very  well  founded,  and  that 
these  well-to-do  gentlemen  have 
little  in  common  with  the  reokless, 
generous-hearted,  lazy,  adventurous, 
whisky-loving,  manfy,  son  of  the 
Prairie,  who  already  rules  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Western  Empire. 

Your  entrance  does  not  interfere 
with  the  oration  of  the  tall  gentle- 
man speaking  through  his  nose,  and 
gesticidating  forcibly  with  each 
period,  and  you  seat  yourself  near 
tlic  chairman,  hght  a  cij^ar,  and 
pound  upon  the  table  with  your 
knife  and  wineglass  as  lustilyas  any- 
lx)dy  when  he  finishes.  He  tefls 
you  of  the  greatness  of  the  Puritans 
(perhaps  you  liave  been  at  Boston 
and  seen  how  tlieir  descendants  still 
wear  the  mantle  of  their  sanctity  and 
ape  their  long-drawn  faces),  tells  you 
how  they  flea  from  onpression  (for- 
get tuig  to  say  how  well  they  profited 
by  the  lesson),  dwells  upon  their 
since  expanded  influence,  and 
sketches,  in  conclusion,  the  branches 
of  industry  which  they  have  deve- 
loped for  the  country — ^iiow  they  have 
created  wealth  out  of  barren  rocks 
and  fields  of  ice— how  their  ships  go 
to  eveiT  clime — ^liow  their  manofiM;- 
tures  thrive  and  increase — ^how  their 
agricultundists  prosper  from  the 
same  causes ;  ana  lastly,  he  touches 
mournfully  on  the  fislieries — ^tells 
you  of  a  people  dwelling  on  rocks 
and  sands,  where  litorafiy  no  blade 
of  grass  will  grow— how  they  came 
to  this  bleak  coast,  enticed  by 
rumours  of  ri(.'h  fisheries — ^how  they 
Bufliercd  in  their  early  days,  and 
were  driven  on  the  water  for  the 
sustenance  denied  by  the  inhospi- 
table shore,  and  established  the  fiwi- 
erics  in  the  American  waters  with 
the  first  northern  British  colony  on 
the  American  continent — how  they 
fought  agai]      the  French  for  tlie 
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hononr  of  the  British  crown,  and  to 
extend  British  dominion— how,  at 
length,  the  foe  was  driven  out — ^how 
they  then  began  to  quarrel  with  the 
mother  country — ana  how,  since  the 
separation,  they  have  gained  a  hardy 
livelihood,  but  have  remained  sta- 
tionary while  all  around  them  has 
advanced.  And  if  he  touches  upon 
the  difficulties  which  surround  the 
cherished  interest  of  New  Eng- 
land, the  troubles  between  the  fish- 
ermen of  the  States  and  of  the  Colo- 
nies, and  the  example  set  by  de- 
parted statesmen  of  a  zealous  deter- 
mination to  stand  by  Yankeydom, 
'  hook  and  line,  bob  and  sinker,'  and 
protect  this  *  right  arm  of  the  national 
strength,'  you  feel,  from  the  voci- 
ferous applause  with  which  he  is 
received,  that  he  has  reached  a  sen- 
sitive chord  in  the  national  heart. 

The  picture  we  have  drawn  is  not 
one  of  pure  ima^ation.  The  Bank 
and  Coast  fisheries,  as  is  well  known, 
liave  always  been  subjects  of  solici- 
tude to  the  federal  government, 
whom  they  furnish  witJi  a  constant 
and  sure  supply  of  excellent  sailors 
for  the  national  marine.  The  late 
administration  directed  one  of  the 
Massachusetts  Members  of  Con- 
gress, who  had  been  long  resident 
among  the  fishermen,  and  who  had 
given  his  life  to  tliis  one  study,  to 
report  upon  the  history  and  the  con- 
dition of  this  branch  of  the  national 
industry.  He  did  his  work  con 
amove .  The  curious  document  whose 
name  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  first 
page  of  this  article,  contains  some 
conmion-place  matter,  and  is  evi- 
dently the  work  of  a  person  unac- 
customed to  book-making;  but  it 
also  displays  research,  and  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  subject;  a 
good  judgment  in  sifting  the  facts, 
and  an  indomitable  antiquarian 
energy  in  bringing  them  to  Ught, 
that  redeem  it  from  little  errors  of 
judgment  and  ignorance  of  art ;  and 
it  is  full  of  a  generous  enthusiasm 
rivalling  that  of  old  Izaak  himself. 
We  have  read  the  historical,  and  the 
personal  portions  of  it  with  great 
pleasure,  and  shall  draw  freely  from 
the  information  it  contains. 

These  fisheries  have  been  the 
cause  of  more  quarrel  and  bloodshed 
than  any  other  interest  of  equal 
value  in  the  world.  A  tithe  of  the 
treasure  liiat  has  been  expended  in 
maintaining  them  (estimating  na« 


tional  hononr  in  the  Manchestefr 
way,  by  pounds,  shillings  and  pence), 
would  buy  up  all  the  Ssh  that  ever 
swam-menLds  excepted.  Bar. 
num  would  bid  too  high  for  a 
'fetLchtes  Weih*  fresh  from  the  Hhine, 
to  permit  us  to  include  them  in  the 
estimate.  At  this  very  moment  it  is 
understood  that  they  (the  fisheries, 
not  the  mermaids)  are  the  subject 
of  negotiation  in  London,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  repeated  squabbles 
between  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  British  Colonies* 
Fraser  is  not  disposed  to  take 
the  question  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  negotiators.  There  let  it  rest 
quietly — let  the  American  Lega- 
tion duly  bombard  the  Foreign 
Office  with  a  'note' — letDowning- 
streetfire  a  full  broadside  of  foolscap 
at  Portland-place  in  reply — let  the 
battle  rage  fiercely  (taking  good  care 
to  liave  a  judicious  bottle-holder)— 
let  the  war  of  words  be  magnificent, 
but  take  care  that  there  is  nothing 
but  a  paper  contest ;  and  when  all  is 
amicably  arranged,  let  triumphal 
crowns  of  codfish  and  cotton  deck 
the  lieads  of  the  successful  negotia- 
tors, and  let  Mens.  Jullien  compose 
an  international  quadriUe,  blending 
the  stirring  notes  of  Yankee  Doodle 
and  Rule  Britannia;  and  then  let 
the  American  Minister  and  Lord 
Clarendon  lead  off*,  while  the  frater- 
nizing nations  rejoice ! 

Until  the  triumphal  procession  is 
formed  in  honour  of  this  peaceable 
settlement  (which  we  shall  join  of 
course)  we  are  disposed  to  leave  the 
knotty  questions  m  dispute  exactly 
where  they  now  rest. 

English  commerce  is  an  affair  of 
the  last  three  centuries,  and  really 
began  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  very  fisheries. 
An  enterprising  German,  Dr.  Pauli, 
who  had  Defore  brought  to  light  the 
Saxon  treasures  of  the  Bodleian,  has 
lately  discovered  in  the  accumulated 
dust  of  the  Tower,  which  he  had  the 
bravery  to  penetrate,  a  quantity  of 
curious  and  instructive  correspon- 
dence concerning  the  trade  otthe 
island  with  the  Continent  prior  to 
and  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  when  the  Low  Countries 
and  the  free  towns  of  Germany  con- 
trolled the  commerce  of  the  world. 
The  more  shame  to  Englishmen  that 
this  work  has  been  done  by  a 
foreigner.    It  is  evident  that  at  that 
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time  thtrc  was  little  foreiffn  eom- 
mcrce  of  luagDitiide  in  ED^lisli 
hands.  ^Newfoundland  waa  di«co- 
vered  by  Cabot  in  1497,  but  many 
years  passed  away  before  the  Eng- 
lish fishermen  took  advantage  of  the 
rights  acquired  thereby.  Harry  the 
I31ufl*  was  too  much  occupied  with 
his  wives  and  the  Pope  to  pay  that 
atlcntion  to  the  extension  of  tlio 
foreign  power  of  the  kingdom  which 
had  cliaracterised  the  later  years  of 
tJie  roign  of  his  more  vigorous  father. 
In  1517  there  were  only  al)out  iifty 
vessels  at  Newfoundland — English, 
ErcncJi,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese. 
Tlie  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  a^  as 
distinguished  by  a  more  vigorous  aid 
U)  this  branch  of  national  wealth.  A 
succession  of  laws  was  passed  for  the 
cncoiii'ogenient  of  the  lisheri(?s,  and 
the  capital  of  the  coiuitry  was  largely 
embarked  in  the  business.  In  157/ 
there  were  iifty  English  vessels  on 
the  banks,  and  ni  1G()3  two  hiuidred, 
employing  ten  thousand  men.  Sir 
Humphrey  Gilbert  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  island  in  1583,  in  the 
name  of  her  Majesty,  and  planted  a 
colony  there.  Tlie  sad  fate  of  this 
heroic  man  is  familiar  to  all  through 
the  touching  poem  of  Ix)ngfollow. 
It  was  not  thought  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  the  first  men  of  Uie  realm  to 
enrich,  or  attempt  to  enrich  them- 
Belves  by^these  atfventures.  Ealeigh 
took  them  under  his  protection,  and 
Bacon  was  one  of  the  patentees  to 
plant  a  colony  *  in  the  southern  and 
castom  part«  of  Newfoundland, 
whither  the  subjects  of  the  reahn 
have  been  used  annually  in  no  small 
numbers  to  resort  to  fish.*  Tlie 
iisherics  increased  so  rapidly,  and 
became  so  prosperous,  that  large 
numbers  maae  the  island  their  per- 
manent home,  and  began  boat  fishing 
from  the  shore,  whicli  so  seriously 
affected  the  sea-fisheries  that  in  1070, 
inst<*ad  of  tw/)  hundred  as  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  there  were 
only  eighty  English  vessels  employed 
there.  Tne  alarm  was  sounded  by 
the  merchants  interested  in  the 
trade,  and  the  same  year  a  Govern- 
ment force  was  sent  out  to  drive 
awny  British  fishermen  and  destroy 
Ih-iti.sh  ])roperty  in  a  British  colony. 
The  de.^truclive  measure  had  the  tU*- 
sircd  eflTect;  in  four  ycai-s  attor  the 
annihilation  of  the  rival  l)oat  fish- 
eries the  vcsrtt^ls  employed  had  in- 


creased to  two  hondred  and  eighty, 
and  the  men  to  nearly  11,000.  The 
destructive  wars  with  FraneCy  which 
marked  the  eighteenth  centorj,  seem 
to  have  sometimes  repressed  and 
sometimes  advanced  this  interest  in 
the  Island  of  NewfoundLind.  They 
resulted  at  last  in  driving  the  Frencu 
out  of  the  Continent,  since  which 
time  the  boat  fisliing  lias  gained  upon 
that  carried  on  in  vesseLs,  until  there 
are  at  present  but  eighty  of  the  hitter. 
The  boats  now  number  ten  thouaandt 
and  pro<luce  an  annual  yield  of  a 
million  quintals,  valued  at  GOO,UOO/. 
The  total  annual  produce  of  the  fish- 
ing interest  of  the  colony  is  estiniated 
at  about  1,000,000^. 

The  fish  are  caught  near  the  hmd 
with  lines,  and  as  oflen  as  the  boat 
is  filled  tlie  catch  is  put  ashore,  where 
the  *  cut-throats,*  tlie  *  headers,'  the 
*  splitters,*  the  *  dryers,*  and  the  *  gait- 
ers' pass  them  tlirough  from  stage 
to  stage,  till  tliey  are  converted  into 
the  identical  salted  codfish  wliich 
constitute  the  Saturday's  dumer  and 
the  Sunday's  breakfast  from  Hud- 
son's Bay  to  the  Potomac. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  French 
fisheries  in  these  waters  have  been 
very  striking.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteentn  century  they  had  a 
dozen  vessels  there  from  the  coasts 
of  Normandy  and  Britany.  In  tiie 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  they 
employed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels  in  this  branch  of  industry — 
how  large  a  portion  off  Newfound- 
land we  are  not  able  to  state,  but 
probably  a  large  one.  In  the  middle 
of  the  eight«entli  centmy,  aft^r  the 
last  fearnil  struggles  of  the  reign  of 
the  magnificent  Xouis,  but  before 
the  contest  under  his  successor,  which 
lost  the  Canadas  to  France,  nearly 
six  hundred  French  ycssels,  em- 
ploying 30,0(X)  men  were  engaged  in 
codfishing.  The  magnificent  fortress 
of  Louisburg  was  erected  at  an  ex- 
pense of  fifty  millions  of  livres  to 
protect  their  mterest,  and  control  the 
continent  of  America  and  the  sur- 
rounding seas.  It  fell  into  British 
hands  in  1763,  and  was  entirely  de- 
stroyed. The  French  have  now  the 
right  to  fish  oil'  a  certain  portion  of 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland,  and  also 
\N  ithin  the  Gulf  of  St.  JjBtwtenco,  and 
occupy  as  a  rendezvous  for  their  ves- 
sels m  these  rougli  seas  the  two  de- 
solate islands  of  St,  Pierre  and  Mi- 
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guelon,  only  two  leagues  in  extent, 
and  widiout  wood  or  fuel.    By  the 
help  of  a  large  bounty  (fifty  francs 
per  man  on  the   outfit,  and  from 
twelve  to  twenty  francs  per  metric 
quintal  on  the  produce)  they  succeed 
in  maintaining  four  hundred  vessels 
and  twelve  tnousand  men  in  this 
business,  and  produce  annually  from 
three  to  five  hundred  thousana  quin- 
tals   of  fish.     From    this    source, 
though  not  a  commercial  nation,  they 
are  assured  of  an  unfailing  supply  of 
seamen    for    the    national    marme. 
There  is  no  better  school  for  sailors 
tlian  those  seas.    We  have  crossed 
them  oflen,  and  rarely  seen  them 
quiet.    The  mingling  of  the  current 
of  the  gulf  stream,  setting  up  from 
the  Bay  of  Mexico,  densely  charged 
with  caloric,  which  it  retains  even 
until  it    settles  about  the  British 
shores,  with  the  ice-charged  stream 
from  the  north,  produces  a  constant 
restlessness  in  the  air  above  and  the 
M  ater  below.     Even  if  engaged  in 
the  boat-fishing  off*   the    coast    of 
Newfoundland,  or  about  the  Islands 
of  St.  Pierre   and  Miguelon,    the 
French  fishermen  must  pass  through 
these  seas;    if  engaged    upon   the 
Grand  Bank,    the  most    extensive 
submarine  elevation  in  the  world, 
and  abounding  in  shoals  of  fish,  he 
anchors  with  liis  little  vessel  of  one 
or  two  himdred  tons  in  deep  water 
in  tlie  midst  of  them,  and  pursues 
his  occupation  in  strong  boats  till 
the  *  fare  is  secured,  and  then  takes 
it  to  St.  Pierre  for  curing.    The  in- 
terest could  not  be  supported  with- 
out a  large  boimty.      It  requires 
larger  vessels  and  a  greater  outlay 
of  money  than  the  rival  colonial 
boat  fisheries,  and  is  carried  on  with 
the  disadvantages  of  a  distant  home 
and  uncertain  market.    It  is  to  be 
regarded  rather  as  an  element  in 
French  naval  strength  than  as  an  item 
in  the  national  prosperity  and  wealth. 
The  Newfoundlwid  and  Labrador 
seal  fisheries,  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able branches  of  this  dangerous  in- 
dustry, were  created  by  the  French 
invasion  of  the  British  cod-fishing 
groimds,  and   have  grown  to  their 
present  magnitude  within  a  very  few 
y(»ars.      The  vessels  employed  for 
this    purpose   from   Newfoundland 
now    number    three    hundred   and 
forty-one,  and  the  men  ten  thousand. 
The  annual  yield  of  seal  skin  is 


600,000,  valued  at  50,000Z.,  and  of 
seal  oil  over  six  thousand  tons,  valued 
at  170,000^.  In  the  early  spring, 
when  the  ice  begins  to  descend,  they 
leave  the  Islands  in  vessels  hardly 
large  enough  for  a  Thames  yacht, 
and  force  themselves  into  the  float- 
ing fields  as  far  as  they  can.  They 
gather  in  the  *game'  (rather  than 
the  '  catch')  from  all  sides,  stripping 
ofi*  the  fiesh  and  the  fat,  and  leaving 
the  coarse  meat  behind.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  sea  to  picture  the  peril  of  such 
an  occupation — the  floating  masses 
of  ice  tossing  about  on  the  restless 
ocean,  the  little  crafl  wedged  in 
among  it,  and  hable  at  any  moment 
to  be  crushed — the  fearful  storms 
descending  from  the  Arctic — the 
hurricane  dashing  the  snow  over 
the  deck  and  clotliing  the  rigging 
with  sleet — the  tossing  waters  sever- 
ing the  loose  ice  and  piHng  it  in 
fragments — and  above  all,  the  pre- 
vailing northeast  gales,  driving  the 
wholemass  towards  the  mainland,  and 
threatening  instant  destruction  to  all. 
The  codfisheries  also  upon  the 
Labrador  Coast  have  become  very 
valuable,  and  are  in  the  hand^ 
of  the  Newfoundland  and  United 
States  fishermen.     It  is  estimated 

*  tliat  about  twenty  thousand  British 
subjects  are  at  present  required  dur- 
ing the  fishing  season,  in  the  catch- 
ing, curing,  and  transporting  the 
various  products  of  these  remote 
seas.'  Tne  cod  fishermen  arrive  on 
the  coast  in  the  latter  part  of  May 
and  early  in  June,  and,  anchoring  in 
some  quiet  place,  where  they  may 
ride  in  safety,  they  send  out  their 
boats  with  a  shipper  and  a  man  m 
each  to  look  up  tlie  fish.  K,  after 
search  none  are  found,  or  not  enough 
to  make  it  worth  while  to  stay,  they 
change  their  anchorage,  until  they 
find  themselves  near  good  waters. 
The  fishing  is  carried  on  by  boats, 
which  return  to  the  vessels  with  their 
catch,  and  the  cleaning  and  curing 
is  generally  done  by  a  portion  of  the 
crew  who  are  taken  for  that  purpose. 
Frequently  British  vessels  take  two 

*  fares'  in  a  season,  in  which  case  the 
second  load  is  cured  at  home. 

The  other  cod  fisheries  are  at  Cape 
Breton,  Prince  Edward's  Island, 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  the  Bay  of 
Chalevrs,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
and  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  about 
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Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Bninffwick, 
The  deBccudants  of  tlio  French 
Acadians,  whose  memories  are  em- 
balmed in  Longfellow's  Evanffeline, 
still  clad,  according  to  Mr.  Sabine,  in 
the  peculiar  costume  of  Normandy, 
feebly  prosecute  the  fisheries  of  the 
MajtfdaJen  Islands  and  of  the  B^ 
of  Chnle\T8  in  boats.  Tlie  valuable 
waters  which  surround  Cape  Breton 
are  turned  to  even  less  account. 

The  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Grovemment 
grow  out  of  alleged  agfpressions  on  the 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick 
fisheries.  Nova  Scotia,  the  Acadia 
of  Evangeline,  is  perhaps  the  richest 
fishing  ground  in  the  world.  It  is 
surrounded  with  deep  bays  and  har- 
bours, swarmed  with  every  species 
of  the  piscatory  creation,  that  come 
to  the  very  door  of  the  fisherman's 
hut.  He  is  thus  enabled,  at  little 
expense,  to  take  cod  with  boats  and 
lines  and  mackerel  with  sieves  and 
nets,  under  the  shore,  safe  from  the 
reach  of  the  storm  and  the  swell  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  ought  with  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  least  possible 
energy  to  drive  out  of  the  market 
the  foreign  competitor,  who  is  obliged 
to  fit  out  a  largo  vessel,  bring  it  a 
long  distance,  and  is  then  not  per- 
mitted to  fish  within  tliree  miles 
from  the  shore.  But  instead  of  en- 
tering into  a  manly  competition, 
he  cnacta  a  stringent  law  against 
ix)aching  and  calls  upon  the 
home  Government  to  enforce  it, 
which  is  done  in  a  very  prudent 
manner,  while  he  does  little,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Haliburton,  but  *eat, 
drink,  smoke,  sleep,  ride  about, 
and  lounge  at  taverns.'  The  Bank 
fisheries  are  nearer  to  this  provinco 
than  to  any  otlier,  the  cod  and 
mackerel  lie  on  the  shore  for  their  ex- 
clusive catch,  the  shad,  the  salmon, 
and  ihii  herring  ascend  their  rivers, 
and  yet  they  employ  but  ten  thou- 
sand men  in  the  business,  and  their 
expoi*ts  of  fish  are  less  than  2iX).(;K)0/. 
a  voar.  They  hav(^  most  especially 
advantages  for  taking  the  mackerel, 
which  come  fi-om  the  south  in  largo 
shoals  in  the  latter  })art  of  May  and 
early  in  June,  and  make  into  the  nar- 
row inlets  and  the  straits  of  Canso, 
on  their  way  to  the  bay  of  Chale^TS 
to  spa>\'n.  Tlie  Americans  are 
obliged  to  catch  this  fish  in  the 
deeper  waters  with  the  hook$  but 


the  colonists  have  the  adrantage  of 
taking  them  in  tlio  shallow  waters 
off  the  shore  witli  nets  and  sieves. 
'  To  secure  two,  four,  six,  and  even 
eight  hundred  barrels  at  a  time,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  set  a  sieve,  to  tend 
it,  and  at  the  proper  moment  to  draw 
it  to  the  shore.*  They  exported  in 
I85I  a  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
mackerel,  or  about  one-half  of  the 
whole  catcli  of  the  same  fish  in 
Massachusetts  the  year  before. 

The  American  mode  of  catching 
this  fish  by  Une  is  enthiuiiastically 
described  by  Mr.  Sabine : — 

The  XDARter  of  the  vessel,  after  reach- 
ing some  well-known  resort  of  the  finfa, 
furls  all  his  saiLi  except  the  nuunaai^ 
brings  his  vessel  low  to  the  wind,  langei 
his  crew  at  proper  intervals  along  one  of 
her  sides,  and,  without  a  mackerd  in 
sight,  attempts  to  raise  a  »chool,  aeool, 
or  shoal t  by  throwing  over  bait.  If  he 
succeeds  to  his  wishes,  a  scene  ensues 
which  can  hardly  he  dcecrilied,  but 
which  it  were  worth  a  trip  to  the  fishing 
ground  to  witness.  I  have  heard  more 
than  one  fisherman  say  that  he  had 
caught  more  than  sixty  mackerel  in  a 
minute  ;  and  when  he  was  told  that  at 
that  rate  he  had  taken  thirty- six  hundred 
in  an  hour,  aiul  that  with  another  penoo 
AS  cx]>ert,  lie  would  catch  a  whole  &re 
in  a  single  day,  he  would  reject  the 
figureH  as  proving  notliing  but  a  wish  to 
undervalue  his  skill.  Certain  it  is  that 
some  active  young  men  will  haul  in,  and 
jerk  off  a  fish,  and  throw  out  the  line 
for  another  with  a  single  motion,  and 
repeat  the  act  in  so  rapid  a  8Ucceaion» 
that  their  arms  seem  continually  cm  the 
swing.  To  be  '  high-line*  is  an  object  of 
earnest  desire  among  the  ambitioaB ;  and 
the  muscular  ease^  the  preoouon,  and 
adroitness  of  movement  which  such  men 
exhibit  in  the  strife  are  admirable,  .  .  . 
Oftentimes  the  fishing  ceases  in  »  mo- 
ment, and  as  if  put  an  end  to  by  magic : 
the  fish,  acconling  to  Uie  fishermen*! 
conceit,  panic-stridcen  by  the  dreadful 
havoc  among  them,  suddenly  disappear 
frum  sight.  .  .  .  The  approach  of  nighty 
or  the  disappearance  of  the  mackerd, 
closing  all  labour  with  the  hook  and 
line,  the  fish,  an  they  are  dressed,  are 
thrown  into  casks  of  water  to  rid  them 
of  blood.  The  deck  is  then  cleared  and 
wiuihed;  the  mainsail  is  hauled  down, 
and  the  foresail  is  hoisted  in  its  stead ; 
a  lanteni  is  placed  in  the  rigging;  a 
watch  is  set  to  salt  the  fish,  and  keep  a 
look-out  for  the  night;  and  the  maatu 
and  the  remainder  of  the  crew  at  a  late 
hour  seek  repose.  The  eariiest  gleams 
of  Ught  find  the  anzioai  maater  awako^ 
hurrying  forward  prepaiations  tor  the 
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morning's  meal,  and  making  other  ar- 
langemente  for  a  renewal  of  the  pre- 
vious day's  work.  But  the  means  which 
were  so  successful  then  fail  now,  and 
perhaps  for  days  to  come ;  for  the  ca- 
pricious creatures  will  not  take  the  hook, 
nor  can  all  the  art  of  the  most  sagacious 
and  experienced  induce  them  to  bite. 

A  word  about  the  Bay  of  Fundy, 
and  we  havo  mado  the  tour  of  the 
fiahiug-grounds.  The  fisheries  witliin 
this  bay  are  carried  on  by  boats  from 
the  shore,  and  are  deemed  to  be  less 
important  than  those  on  the  sea-side 
of  the  Peninsula.  The  men  engaged 
in  them  arc  poor  and  thrifUess,  and 
are  so  scantily  paid  for  their  dan- 
gerous occupation,  pursued  on  a 
stormy  coast,  with  tides  of  fearful 
height  and  velocity,  that  they  hare 
litUe  temptation  or  opportunity  to 
become  anytliiug  better.  The  shore 
fisheries  oi  the  tStates  and  the  Colo- 
nies here  touch  each  other:  but 
there  is,  strange  to  say,  little  jealousy 
between  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty 
and  the  *  free  and  enlightened  citi- 
zens' of  the  Kepublic,  and  the  Colo- 
nial laws  against  poaching  are  con- 
.  sequently  administered  in  the  most 
lenient  manner. 

The  rights  of  the  United  States 
fishermen  in  these  waters  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Convention  of  1818. 
They  received  by  that  instrument 
the  liberty  to  fish  *  on  tliat  part  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land which  extends  from  Cape  Eay 
to  the  Bameau  Islands,  on  the 
western  and  northern  coast  of 
Newfoundland ;  from  the  said  Cape 
Bay  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and 
also  on  the  coasto,  bays,  harbours, 
and  creeks  from  Moimt  Joly  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and 
through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle, 
and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely 
along  the  coast;*  and  the  liberty  to 
dry  and  cure  in  the  unsettled  bays 
on  the  same  Newfoimdland  and 
I^brador  coasts ;  and  they  renounced 
the  liberty  *to  take,  dry,  or  cure 
fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles 
of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbours  of  his  Britannio 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America  not 
included  witiun  the  above-mentioned 
limits;'  provided  their  fishermen 
should  be  '  admitted  to  enter  such 
bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose  of 
•helteri  and  of  repairing  damages 


therein,  of  pttrcha^in^  wood,  and  of 
obtaining  water,  and  for  no  otiier 
purpose  whatever.'     The  dispntea 

frow  out  of  this  last  clause,  which 
ohn  Bull  says  excludes  his  dear 
cousin  from  all  the  Nova  Scotia 
bays,  according  to  established 
prmciples  of  pubUe  law;  while  the 
youn^  gentleman  in  return  claims 
the  right  to  fish  in  all  bays  over  six 
miles  from  headland  to  headland  at 
the  mouth,  and  to  enter  the  other 
for  the  specific  purposes  named.  But, 
as  we  said  before,  we  do  not  purpose 
to  take  this  question  out  of  tlie 
hands  of  the  negotiators,  and  de- 
prive them  of  the  glory  of 
settling  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England 
have  been  fishermen  from  the  outset. 
Gosnold  went  fishing  off  the  Mas- 
sachusett's  coast  in  1602,  and  in 
honour  of  his  success  gave  the  name 
of  Cape  Cod  to  the  sandy  arm  which 
reaches  round  into  the  sea,  and 
takes  up  a  part  of  Massachusetts 
Bay.  Tlie  stccple-cro^'ned  paints 
who  followed  in  his  footsteps  some 
eighteen  years  after,  had  an  eye  to 
the  same  good  things  in  coming  to 
this  'stem  and  roJkboimd  coast.' 
A  ten  years*  residence  among  the 
herring-catchers  in  Holland  had 
taught  them  the  value  of  such 
matters,  and  they  showed  a  com- 
mendable detennination  in  taking 
hold  of  tliem  and  turning  them  to 
a  good  purpose,  which  their  descend- 
ants liave  since  been  constantly 
striving  to  imitate. 

In  1625  they  had  established  a  set- 
tlement at  Gloucester,  on  the  opposite 
promontory  of  the  bay  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
products  of  the  colony  of  MTassa- 
chusetts  Bay  amounted  to  80,000^. 
They  were  undoubtedly  injured  by 
the  witch  mania  which  ran  through 
that  part  of  New  England,  to  the 
terror  of  old  women,  honest  men, 
and  people  whose  measure  of  sanc- 
tity and  reverence  for  the  eccle- 
siastical rulers  was  in  doubt;  but 
the  exi)orts  had  advanced  by  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  to 
150,000/.,  notwithstanding  the  wars 
for  the  possession  of  Canada  and  the 
fishing  grounds.  So  large  had  the 
interest  become,  that  New  England 
was  able  to  furnish  seven  thousand 
sapors  for  the  expedition  a£;ain8t 
Louisburg.    Since  tbepeace  of  1815 
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it  has  not  advanced  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  country.  American 
statesmen  attribute  the  want  of 
vitality  to  the  superior  advantages 
whicli  the  colonial  fishermen  enjoy  in 
the  exclusive  use  of  their  shore 
fisheries,  to  the  stringent  enforce- 
ment of  the  provincial  laws,  and  to 
the  want  of  sufficient  protection  to 
these  interests  in  the  Lnited  States. 
But  wo  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  decline  is  to  be 
found  in  the  impulse  given  to  other 
and  more  lucrative  branches  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce  in  the  United 
states,  which  draws  away  capital  and 
men  from  the  fisheries ;  and  to  the 
improved  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  which  allows  them  better 
food  than  cured  fish. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  any- 
tJiing  less  mciting  than  the  Massa- 
chusetts shore  aU  the  way  round  from 
Plymouth  to  Cape  Cod.  In  some 
places  there  is  scarcely  a  blade  of  grass 
to  relieve  the  desolate  appearance  of 
the  sand,  and  where  the  soil  is  firm 
enough  to  give  it  life,  it  is  not  deep 
enough  to  give  it  mucli  strength. 
We  have  been  told  that  the  gardens, 
such  as  they  are,  in  the  extreme 
towns,  are  supplied  with  earth  from 
Boston,  brought  down  as  ballast  in 
the  little  crall  whidi  ply  across  the 
ba}r,  and  in  the  fislimg  smacks 
which  land  their  cargo  mere,  and 
then  come  home  to  winter.  The 
island  of  Nantucket  has  even  less 
claun  to  be  called  land.  Without 
rocks,  or  rivers,  or  trees,  or  hills,  and 
scarcely  with  grass,  it  just  lifts  its 
sandy  surface  above  the  level  of  the 
ocean,  protected  by  a  belt  of 
breakers  from  the  swell  of  the 
Atlantic,  but  by  nothing  from  the 
storms  that  lash  it  into  fuiy.  As 
on  the  Western  Irish,  and  the 
Eastern  const,  so  on  Nantucket 
and  Capo  Cod  everybody  lives  by 
the  sea;  and  of  course  sometimes 
an  unexpected  hurricane  brings 
mourning  and  desolation  into  every 
house,  riiey  have  not  much  of 
this  world's  wealth,  (or  rather  the 
Cape  Cod  peoi)le  have  not,  for  the 
islanders  are  rich  from  the  whale 
fisheries,)  but,  on  the  other  liand, 
they  are  not  poor.  In  the  winter, 
the  young  men  and  damsels  go  to 
the  public  schools,  and  the  fathers 
look  after  their  matters  about  home, 


get  the  vessel,  lines,  and  nets  in 
trim  for  the  next  year's  work,  read 
the  local  newspapers  (and  possibly  a 
weekly  journal   from    Boiston),  to 
'  post  themselves  up'  as  to  what  is 
going  on   in  the  outer  world,  of 
which  tliis  is  the  only  time  they 
get   a  glimpse.      Some    one,    tlie 
staidest   and   most    respectable,  ii 
selected  for   the    'General    Court* 
in  Boston :  that  is,  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State.    Care  is  taken, 
however,  to  pick  out  a  person  who 
has  not  too  recently  enjoyed  the 
lucrative  salarv  of  tn'o  dollars  a  day 
belonging  to  tlie  office.     He  goes  to 
Boston,    finds    lodgings    in    some 
cheap    part    of    the    town,    rotes 
knowingly  on  all  Questions  relating 
to  the  inspection  oi  fish,  and  leaves 
the  rest  of  the  legislation  to  take 
care    of    itself.      Meanwhile,    his 
neighbours  have  been  getting  ready 
for  taking  the  spring  faros,  and  in 
May  or  early  in  June  they  set  sail 
for  the  Grand  Bank  or  for  Labra- 
dor, or  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  or  Nova 
Scotia.     Tlieir  mode  of  fisliiiig  re- 
sembles substantially  that  or  the 
French,  which  we  liave  undertaken 
to  describe;    and  if  they  are  suc- 
cessful, they  return  home  in  the 
autumn,  having  suffered  much  and 
passed  through  many  dangers,  and 
with  a  reward  quito  inadequate  to 
the  difficulties  and  perils. 

The  American  cod  is  not  as  good 
a  fish  as  the  one  sold  at  BiUingsgate. 
It  is  coarser,  less  firm,  and  not  as 
well  ilavoured.  The  salmon  is 
much  the  same  as  the  English  and 
Scotch.  The  turbot  does  not  exist 
in  those  waters.  Mr.  Higginson, 
the  first  '  Minister*  of  Salem,  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  1630,  giving  an 
account  of  the  colony,  in  which  iie 
says,  among  other  thmgs,  tliat  there 
were  plenty  of  turbot,  and  some  still 
earlier  writers  speak  of  having  seen 
lar^e  soles  in  those  waters.  But 
we  have  never  seen  an  American  who 
had  eaten  the  fish  there.  Captain 
Mackinnon,  who  knows  Ainerim 
very  well,  asserts  that  the  turbot  is 
to  be  found  (ofi*  the  southern  coast 
of  Massachusetts  or  Biiode  Island, 
we  think,  but  are  not  positive). 
American  lovers  of  good  livms,  how- 
ever, assure  us  that  the  Captain 
must  be  mistaken,  and  lament,  ynth 
all  the  Yankee  'go-ahead*  spirit, 
the}*^  have  never  yet  been  alue  to 
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*  got  up'  turbots  and  Boles.  They 
fall  back  on  their  Shrewsbury 
oysters,  which  tlicy  assert  to  be 
more  dehcious  than  anything  in 
Europe,  and  try  to  content  them- 
selves with  them  in  the  absence  of 
the  daily  luxuries  of  an  Englishman's 
table. 

Mr.  Sabine's  quaint  sketch  of  the 
fisherman  shall  close  our  remarks 
oii  this  subject : — 

His  rank  is  humble,  but  sometimes  he 
inscribes  his  name  on  the  page  of  his- 
tory. Beukels,  who  invented  the  pro- 
cess of  preserving  the  fish  of  Holland  in 
pickle,  and  who,  according  to  the  sneer, 
caused  the  *  Dutchmen's  bodies  to  be 
built  of  pickled  herrings/  was  a  bene- 
factor to  his  race;  and  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  accompanied  by  his 
sister  Margaret,  of  Hungary,  visited  his 
grave,  and  ordered  a  magnificent  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

Massaniello,  the  young  fisherman  of 
Naples,  led  his  countrymen  in  their  re- 
volt against  the  Spanish  rule,  and  rose 
to  supreme  power  more  rapidly  than 
mortal  had  ever  done  before  him ;  but, 
shot  down  at  last  without  trial,  and  like 
a  dog,  was  dragged  by  the  rabble,  set  on 
by  the  nobles,  through  the  ditches  of  the 
city.  In  American  annals,  Phipps  and 
Pepperell  rose  to  the  highest  rank  to 
which  colonial  subjects  ever  attained, 
and  were  envied  and  traduced  in  con- 
sequence of  the  honours  bestowed  upon 
them.  In  our  own  day,  a  Spanish 
fisherman,  of  the  name  of  Jep-del  Es- 
tango,  joined  the  party  of  Don  Carlos  as 
a  simple  volunteer ;  but,  promoted  step 
by  step,  was  finally  appointed  to  the 
command  of  an  army  of  eighty  thousand 
men.  So,  too,  the  Count  de  Morello, 
whose  father  was  of  the  same  humble 
occupation,  and  who  himself  commenced 
life  as  a  pauper- student,  became,  by  the 
force  of  his  talents  and  the  circum- 
stances of  a  civil  war,  the  second  general 
in  the  Carlist  anny. 

The  fisherman  is  a  privileged  man.  In 
the  colonization  of  Massachusetts,  when 
every  arm  and  every  purse  were  needed 
for  Uie  public  defence,  he  was  relieved 
from  the  performance  of  military  duty 
and  the  payment  of  taxes.  In  the  time 
of  William  of  Orange,  when  the  avenue 
to  the  palace  of  Holland  was  supported 
by  a  toll  of  every  passenger,  he  was  ex- 
cused and  exempted.  In  war,  and  in 
the  midst  of  hostile  fleets,  he  has  been 
allowed  to  pursue  his  avocation  un- 
harmed. 

He  is  a  grateful  man.  In  the  War  of 
the  Bevolution  he  was  the  prisoner  of 


Nelson,  on  the  coast  of  Massachasetta. 
Keleased  by  the  young  hero,  whose  orow 
were  sick  and  dying  of  the  scurvy,  he 
conveyed  refreshments  on  board  of  the 
royal  ship  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 

He  is  a  patriotic  man.  His  services, 
as  a  countryman  of  ours,  and  in  the 
navies  of  England  and  France,  have 
been  related.  In  the  recent  struggle  for 
liberty  in  Greece,  he  fled  from  &e  con- 
tinent to  the  isles,  where  he  was  fore- 
most in  resisting  the  oppressors  of  his 
country.  True  to  the  end  of  the  contest, 
he  gave  his  boats  and  vessels  freely,  and 
without  recompence,  to  be  converted 
into  war  and  fire-ships. 

He  reUeves  distress.  Mungo  Park, 
diiring  his  travels  in  Africa,  passed 
through  many  fishing  Tillages,  and  was 
kindly  treated.  At  one  the  chief  magis- 
trate was  rude  and  surly.  Park  was 
worn  and  weary.  A  fisherman  kindly 
relieved  him  from  the  dif&culties  which 
surrounded  him,  by  transporting  him  to 
a  distance  from  the  inhospitable  ruler,  in 
a  canoe. 

His  wife  may  not  be  fitted  to  adorn 
the  higher  walks  of  life;  but  she  is  a 
woman  in  her  affections  and  sympathies, 
for  all  that.  It  was  a  *  fish- woman'  who 
carried  Chateaubriand  to  a  hut,  who 
waited  upon  his  wants,  and  to  whom  he 
owed  his  life,  when  sick,  destitute,  and 
about  to  perish.  So,  when  Gifford,  the 
critic,  whose  unsparing  severity  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten  or  forgiven,  was  for- 
lorn and  in  rags,  and  in  his  misery  had 
ceased  to  hope,  almost  to  wish,  for  a 
change,  the  pity  of  fishermen's  wives, 
and  their  continual  rehearsal  of  the  story 
of  his  sufferings  to  others,  caused  his 
removal  from  a  vessel  to  a  school,  and 
thus  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subse- 
quent fame  as  a  scholar.  And  who  has 
not  been  touched  at  reading  of  the  cus- 
tom of  the  fish  wives  of  Venice,  who, 
repairing  to  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic 
sea,  as  evening  approaches,  chant  a 
melody,  and  listen  until  they  hear  an 
answer  from  their  husbands,  who  are 
guided  by  the  sounds  to  their  own 
village? 

Last  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  the 
fisherman  is  loyal  to  duty.  'Jesus  of 
Nazareth  reigned  in  the  fishing- boat 
from  which  he  taught.'  The  faithless 
one  who  betrayed  him  was  not  among 
the  disciples  who  had  cast  their  nets  in 
the  sea  of  Galilee:  he  who  took  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  was  neither  An- 
drew, the  first  chosen  one,  nor  Peter  his 
brother,  nor  Thomas,  nor  James,  nor 
that  disciple  who,  ever  present  with  his 
beloved  master,  has  come  down  to  us  as 
the  one  whom  Jesus  loved. 
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THE  INSUEBECTION  IN  CHINA .• 


BUT  a  sliori  time  ago  it  miglit  have 
boen  tliouglit  that  notliiug  could 
surjnisc  the  present  age.  Woiidera, 
discoveries,  revohitions  of  all  sorts, 
had  thronged  so  thick  upon  it,  tliat 
it  \ra3  fast  falling  into  tho  most 
fashionable  apathy,  blas6  with  ita 
own  Mork,  sceptical  almost  of  its 
own  existence,  turning  with  vitiated 
a])petite  to  every  imposture  which 
promised  it  an  hour's  enjoyment  of 
mystery.  Science  was  materializuig 
the  world ;  and  the  souls  of  men, 
yielding  reluctantly  to  her  dominion, 
rejoiced  in  any  delusion  which,  were 
it  out  for  a  moment,  reminded  them 
of  their  spiritual  hfe.  No  thaimia- 
tureist  was  too  fantastic  for  popular 
credulity,  even  while  Incredulus 
odi  trembled  from  every  tongue. 
When  suddenly  from  the  far  east, 
from  the  quarter  whence  least  it 
could  be  expected,  from  that  strange 
empire  which  had  so  long  treated 
the  rest  of  the  earth  as  barbarian, 
came  news  of  wondrous  change — of 
cliange  both  political  and  religious, 
and  in  either  respect  of  sun)a8sing 
interest — tidings  at  wliich  England 
started  from  table-turning  and  spirit- 
rapping;  and  almost  halted  in  her 
material  ti*iumi)lia,  to  remember  that 
she  still  possessed  a  conscience  and 
a  faith.  China,  we  were  told,  was  in 
open  revolt  against  her  Tartar  usurp- 
ers ;  the  insurgents  were  everywhere 
victorious;  and  their  leaders  were 
Christians. 

Later  inteUigonco  has  considerably 
modified  these  first  advices,  but  it 
has  also  confinncd  them  in  some  im- 
portant particulars,  and  has  not 
diminished  their  interest.  Nankin, 
according  to  the  last  accounts,  liad 
for  some  time  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  rebels,  and  more  recently  they 
had  taken  Amoy,  one  of  the  ports 
oi)ened  to  conmierce  by  our  arms. 
Sut  the  reports  of  the  religious  cha» 
raciter  of  the  insurrection  have  as- 
sumed a  more  questionable  shape, 
and  the  personahty  and  position  of 
its  chiefs  have  become  more  obscure. 
Tlie  diificulty  of  formmg  a  judgment 
is  increased  by  tho  habitual  men- 
dacity of  the  Cfhinese  in  public  af- 


fairs. The  moral  precepts  of  Con- 
f\icius  in  this  respect  are  ncglei'tcd 
alike  by  imperialiBt  and  rebel,  and 
tho  only  trustworthy  evidence  if 
that  of  accomplished  facts.  Now, 
though  under  tnesc  circumstances  it 
is  clearly  premature  to  doexnatizo  on 
the  subject,  and  impossible  to  pre- 
dicate results,  the  great  interest  at- 
tending the  struggle  may  make  a 
brief  sketch  of  its  rise  and  progress, 
derived  chiefly  from  the  work  named 
in  our  note,  not  unwelcome  to  many 
of  our  readers. 

M.  Callery,  as  Mr.  Oxenfozd  in* 
forms  us  in  his  preface,  was  once 
a  missionary,  and  afterwards  in- 
terpreter to  the  French  embassy 
in  China.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  several  works  on  the  study 
of  tho  Chinese  language.  His  co- 
adjutor. Dr.  Yvan,  physician  to  the 
same  embassy,  has  written  a  book 
of  travels.  iJoth  gentlemen,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  well  quali- 
fied for  tho  task  tliey  undertoc^ 
But  it  is  impossible  for  a  Frcnchnuui 
to  cast  liis  skin,  and  we  have  been 
rather  diverted  at  the  decidcdlf 
French  tournure  which  occasionally 
marks  their  narrative.  This  is  Uvely 
and  picturesque,  and  loses  none  of  its 
spirit  in  Mr.  Oxenford's  translation. 
The  latter  gentleman  has  also  added  a 
supplementary  chapter,  in  which  ho 
gives  certain  corrections  afforded  bj 
recent  information  to  the  statements 
of  the  original  authors.  Plunging 
at  once  into  our  story,  we  shall  be- 
gin with  a  quotation. 

On  the  26th  of  Febiuuy,  1850^  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  en- 
trances to  the  imporial  palace  of  Pddn 
were  obstructed  hy  a  dense  throng  of 
mandarins  of  the  inferior  orders,  and 
sen'antfl  in  white  dresses  and  yeDow 
girdles,  who  spoke  in  a  whisper,  and 
wore  an  a8i)ect  of  official  grief  on  their 
countenances.  In  the  midst  of  this 
ocean  of  sulmltems  were  stationed  liz- 
teun  persons,  each  acoompanied  by  a 
groom,  who  held  a  horse  saddled  and 
bridled.  These  sixteen  persons  wore  tho 
satin  cap  tied  under  the  chin  and  siii^ 
mounted  by  a  white  ball ;  also  a  girdle 
hung  with  bells;  a  tube  of  a  yeDow 
colour  was  slung  diagonally  o>ver  their 
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shoulders,  and  they  held  m  their  hand  a 
long  whip.  One  of  the  high  dignitaries 
came  out  from  the  palace,  and  with  his 
own  hands  gave  each  of  these  men  a 
folded  document,  sealed  with  the  red 
seal  of  the  Emperor.  The  sixteen,  after 
bowing  to  receive  it,  swung  round  the 
tube,  which,  with  the  exception  of  its 
yellow  colour,  perfectly  resembled  the 
tin  cylinders  in  which  soldiers,  released 
from  service,  enclose  their  cong4.  In 
this  they  respectfully  placed  the  official 
despatch ;  after  which  they  mounted  on 
horseback,  while  the  grooms  secured 
them  on  their  saddles  with  thongs  that 
passed  over  their  thighs.  When  they 
were  firmly  fixed,  the  crowd  gave  way, 
and  the  horses  set  off  at  full  speed. 
These  sixteen  horsemen,  who  are  called 
jpft-ffto,  or  *  flying  couriers,'  had  each  of 
them  to  perform  in  twenty  four  hoiu^ 
a  journey  of  six  hundred  K,  or  sixty 
leagues  French.  Their  office  was  to 
carry  the  following  despatch  to  the  Go- 
vernors-general of  the  sixteen  provinces 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  : — 

*The  Board  of  Kites  gives  notice  in 
great  haste  to  the  Governor-general,  that 
on  the  fourteenth  of  the  first  moon,  the 
Supreme  Emperor,  mounted  on  a  dragon, 
departed  to  the  ethereal  regions.  At  the 
hour  mcLo  in  the  morning,  his  Celestial 
Majesty  transmitted  the  imperial  dignity 
to  his  fourth  son,  Se-go-ko,  and  in  the 
evening,  at  the  hour  Aa't,  he  set  off  for 
the  abode  of  the  gods.* 

In  short,  the  Emporor,  Tao- 
kouang,  was  dead,  ana  was  to  be 
succeeded  by  his  fourth  son,  who 
thereupon  took  the  name  of  Hien- 
foung,  signifying  '  Complete  Abun- 
dance.' ^e  change  produced  a  more 
than  usual  crisis  m  Chinese  politics. 
Tao  -  kouang,  '  Brilliant  Keason,' 
had  been  a  monarch  of  energy  and 
prudence,  exhibiting  upon  the  throne 
the  same  firmness  and  bravery  with 
which  in  early  life  he  suppressed  an 
incipient  rebeUion  against  liis  father, 
Kia-king.  A  conservative  at  first, 
faithful  to  the  old  traditions  of  the 
kingdom,  swelling  ^ith  contempt 
for  the  outer  barbarians,  he  had  at 
length  Icanit  wisdom  in  the  opium 
war,  and  had  for  some  years  en- 
trusted the  government  to  man- 
darins of  what  wo  should  call  re- 
forming tenets.  An  instance  of  his 
progressive  spirit  is  given  by  an  im- 
perial edict,  substituting  percussion 
guns  for  the  old  arquebus,  which 
was  fired  with  a  match.  The  acces- 
sion of  his  son  arrested  this  new 
cdvilization.  The  old  ministers  were 
ignflminionaly  degraded*  and  their 


places  supplied  from  among  the  most 
fanatical  enemies  of  Europeans  and 
European  customs. 

Strange  rumours  were  abeady 
current  among  the  people.  Beports 
ran  that  the  48th  year  of  the  present 
cjrcle,  which  began  in  1851,  would 
witness  the  restoration  of  the 
dynasty  of  Min^,  the  last  native 
royal  house  of  Chma,  overthrown  by 
the  Tartars  in  1644.  A  safi:e  who 
had  lived  under  the  latest  of  those 
monarchs  was  said  to  have  preserved 
the  imperial  standard ;  the  champion 
who  should  raise  it  would  ascend  the 
ancestral  throne ;  and  already  this 
new  Labarum  was  rumoured  to  be 
unfurled.  Some  fond  folk  might 
even  look  for  the  reappearance  of 
that  last  sovereign  in  his  own  per- 
son, as  the  Britons  expected  the  re- 
coming  of  their  mythic  Arthur,  and 
as  the  Portuguese  still  await  the 
avatar  of  Don  Sebastian.  A  ferment 
seized  the  pubHo  mind.  Under  the 
direction  of  the  '  men  of  letters,*  a 
profession  in  Cliina,  clubs  were 
formed;  pubHc  meetings  held  in 
many  places  ;  and  the  instability  of 
the  Tartar  dynasty  became  a  com- 
mon topic  of  discussion. 

Secret  societies,  it  is  weU  known, 
have  long  existed  in  China,  and  have 
always  excited  the  terror,  and  called 
forth  the  rigour,  of  its  foreign  despots. 
The  sect  of  the  White  Water-Lily, 
whose  badge  was  the  lotus,  that  uni- 
versal symbol  of  reproduction  in 
the  East,  had  been  dissolved  in  1803 
by  a  vigorous  proscription ;  but  its 
scattered  branches  soon  took  fresh 
root,  uniting  into  the  more  formid- 
able Triad  Society,  which  assumed 
for  its  new  device  the  trinity  of  Con- 
fucius— Heaven-Earth-Man,  and  ex- 
tended its  ramifications  to  the  far- 
thest boimds  of  the  vast  empire. 
Externally  this  association  bore  no 
slight  resemblance  to  Freemasonry. 
Its  management  is  vested  m  tliree 
persons,  who  are  denominated  Ko, 
elder  bretliren.  Initiation  takes 
place  at  night.  The  oath  of  secresy 
IS  administered  before  an  idol,  to 
approach  which  the  neophyte  passes 
under  a  bridge  formed  of  swords; 
and  at  the  time  of  swearing  the  head 
of  a  cock  is  cut  ofi*  to  intimate, '  Thus 
nerish  all  who  divulge  the  secret.' 
Members  make  themselves  known 
to  each  other  either  by  mystical 
niunbenii  of  whioh  tilie  chief  ifl  three  I 
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or  by  si^s,  as  for  instance  by  raising 
a  tea-cup  in  a  particular  way  with 
tliroe  lingers.  To  pretend  that  the 
objects  of  the  society  are  kno^n 
would  be  to  belie  its  quality  of 
secresy.  The  ostensible  aim  is  be- 
nevolence, as  expressed  in  a  distich 
motto : — 

The  blessings  mutually  share, 
The  woe  reciprocally  bear. 

But  its  power  appears  to  have  been 
perverted  to  securing  immunity  for 
crime,  and,  included  by  Sir  John 
Davis  in  the  perversion,  to  acquiring 
political  influence  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  Tartar  dynasty.  To  us  it 
seems  probable  tliat  the  latter  was 
always  one  of  the  chief  objects  of 


the  association,  and  that  it  was  very 
possibly  coupled  ^ith  a  desire  to  res- 
cue the  ancient  (Chinese)  orthodoxy 
of  Confucius  from  tho  mystic  idoLir 
try  of  Buddliism,  and  tne  supersti- 
tious rationalism  of  the  followers  of 
Laou-tse.  These  two  aims  are  na- 
turally accordant,  and  the  latUr 
especially  might  be  favourable  to  the 
adunission  of  Christianitj.  Mean- 
wliile  the  presence  of  the  unseen 
force  was  occasionally  felt.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1828,  a  paper,  of  which  ^ 
following  is  an  exact  translation,  was 
found  m  a  burying-ground  at  Macao, 
and  shown  to  the  mandarin  of  the 
district,  who,  fearing  punishment  for 
its  mere  discovery,  unplored  that  it 
might  bo  kept  secret. 

Vast  was  the  central  nation — flourishing  the  heavenly  dynasty, 

A  thousand  regions  sent  tribute — ten  thousand  nations  did  homage^ 

But  the  Tartars  obtained  it  by  fraud,  and  this  grudge  can  now  be  assuaged. 

Enlist  soldiers,  procure  horses — display  aloft  the  flowery  standard  ; 

Raise  troops  and  seize  weapons — let  us  exterminate  the  Mantchou  noe. 


But  beside  the  rumoured  prodigies 
and  the  secret  societies,  anotlier 
cause  now  favoured  the  outbreak  of 
revolt.  During  the  opium  war  the 
Grovernment  had  excited  to  the  ut- 
most the  popular  liatredof  foreigners. 
It  liiul  encouraged  public  meetings, 
and  hired  orators  to  stimulate;  their 
zoal.  It  had  sanctioned  patriotic 
clubs,  and  armed  corps  of  volunteers. 
All  these  engines  now  recoiled  upon 
their  authors.  The  Government 
agitators  were  succeeded  by  others, 
\vJio  took  advantage  of  the  public; 
appetite  for  excitement  to  tuni 
opinion  against  the  corruptions  of 
tlie  imperial  court,  and  to  preach  the 
expulsion  of  tho  Mantchous.  Tho 
terriiied  courtiers  would  have 
silenced  them,  but  hesitated  and  were 

A  yet  further  aid  to  the  insurrec- 
tion is  mentioned  by  our  authors. 
The  *  men  of  letters'  at  Canton,  easy 
and  indolent,  had  hitherto  neglected 
or  despised  the  learning  of  the  West. 
Our  triumph  in  tho  opium  war 
awakened  tlieir  dormant  curiosity. 
Tliey  sought  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries.  GutzlaiF, 
first  interpreter  to  the  English 
governor,  and  whom  the  French 
authors  represent  to  bo  of  Chinese 
extraction,  although  bom  in  Pome- 
rania,  founded  his  Christian  Union. 
A  certain  number  of  the  disciples  of 
Confucius  learnt  and  adopted  the 
creed  of  Martin  Luther,  aod  armed 


with  that  faith  re-entered  the  con- 
sultations of  tho  Triad. 

A  profitable  mystery  enveloped 
the  leader  of  the  revolt.  Ti^n■te,  • 
its  first  reputed  chieftain,  was  de- 
scribed as  a  yoimg  man  of  threes 
and  twenty.  His  name  is  translated 
by  our  authors  *  Celestial -Virtue,' 
but  we  perceive  tliat  it  might  also 
mean  '  Heaven  -  and  -  Eartli,*  and 
would  so  bear  a  seeming  reference 
to  the  tenets  of  Confucius.  lu  sta- 
ture tall,  of  mild  but  determined 
countenance,  he  was  reserved  and 
taciturn  in  demeanour,  exposing  him- 
self rarely  to  public  view,  and  never 
to  the  hazard  of  the  battle-field.  It 
would  appear  that  he  desired  to  ac- 
C[uire  a  certain  sacred  character,  an 
inviolability  of  hoHness.  And  it  wu 
a  good  device  towards  this  end  tliat 
he  assumed  to  be  guided  solely  by 
one  intimate  adviser,  whose  histoiy 
was  imknown.  This  mysterious 
councillor  attended  him  wherever 
he  went,  but  no  one  of  liis  train  knew 
who  or  what  he  was — ^whether  his 
fatlier,  his  master,  or  simply  his 
confidential  friend. 

The  birthplace  of  the  insurrection 
was  equally  advantaj^ns.  The  pK>. 
vince  of  Kouang-si,  lying  to  the 
north-west  of  Canton,  is  a  wUd  and 
mountainous  re^on,  full  of  jagsed 
peaks  of  fantastic  shape,  \mre  m  all 
vegetation.  The  strange  landscapes 
seen  on  Chinese  screens  and  vases 
aie  said  to  be  deriyed  flram  these  in- 
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hospitable  hills.  The  jutting  rocks 
assume  the  forms  of  gigantic  animals ; 
the  diasms  worn  by  moimtain  tor- 
rents are  crossed  by  frail  and  fright- 
ful bridges  ;  the  whole  scene  appears 
the  capricious  handiwork  ot  some 
genie  of  eastern  fable.  Poverty  often 
accompanies  beauty  in  nature  as  in 
life,  and  the  Xouang-si  is  miserably 
poor.  An  army  of  disaffected  parti- 
sans might  be  easily  raised  amon^ 
its  barren  hills,  while  its  defiles  ana 
rayines  afforded  so  many  fortresses 
in  case  of  a  defeat.  A  miracle 
marked  the  first  raising  of  the 
standard.  The  chiefs  desired  to  cele- 
brate the  day  by  erecting  a  monu- 
ment. In  digging  for  its  foundation 
the  workmen  came  upon  a  stratum 
of  singular  and  very  heavy  pebbles. 
These  proved  to  be  lumps  of  argen- 
tiferous lead  of  surprising  richness. 
And  by  their  means  the  young  Pre- 
tender at  once  paid  his  soldiers  their 
hire,  and  attached  them  to  his  enter- 
prise by  faith. 

But  more  than  this,  the  wild  pro- 
vince was  the  abode  of  as  Avild  a  race. 
The  Miao-tze  are  natives  of  a  moun- 
tain chain  which  rises  in  the  far 
north  of  the  neighbouring  Kouang- 
Toung,  and  stretches  away  to  the 
centre  of  the  empire.    They  dwell 
in  secluded  spots,  in  communities 
never  exceeding  2000  souls,  entirely 
apart  from  the  rest  of  men.    Their 
houses  are  raised  aloft  on  poles,  in 
the  manner  of  tha  Malays,  and  their 
domestic  «.nimft.la  share  their  roof. 
Brave,  proof  to  fatigue,  and  reckless 
of  danger,  they  have   never  suc- 
cumbed to  the  Tartar  usurj>ers.  They 
preserve  the  ancient  national  cos- 
tume, wear  their  hair  long,  and  re- 
pudiate all  the   customs  of   their 
neighbours.      Chinese   geographers 
leave  their  country  a  blank  in  their 
maps,  and  Chinese  superstition  in- 
vests the  Miao-tze  with  fictitious 
terrors.    By  many  they  are  believed 
to  have  tails  like  apes,  and  to  resort 
to  various  barbarities  for  steeling 
their  children  against  fatigue,  and 
imbuing  them  with  ferocity.    They 
are  the  ogres  of  Chinese  nurseries. 
Descendii]^  armed  into  the  plains, 
they  have  not  seldom  carried  ruin 
ana  desolation  on  their  way,  and 
have  also  shown  no  little  address 
in  beguiling  their  enemies.    Thus, 
in  1832,  one  dT  their  war  parties 
bound  torches  to  the  horns  ofaherd 
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of  goats,  and  sent  the  poor  animails 
scampering  by  night  down  a  long 
defile  to  become  the  mark  of  the 
Chinese  gunners,  while  they  them- 
selves, rushing  down  another,  took 
the  enemy  unexpectedly  in  the  rear, 
and  completely  annimlated  them. 
During  the  present  contest  the  im- 
perial troops  on  one  occasion  at- 
tempted to  imitate  this  stratagem, 
substituting  buffaloes  for  goats ;  but 
they  so  completely  mismanaged  the 
manoeuvre,  that  the  lights  employed 
betrayed  their  own  position,  and 
simply  served  to  direct  the  aim  of 
their  enemies. 

It  was,  then,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  this  warlike  race  that  the  insur- 
gents first  set  up  their  flag  in  the 
early  part  of  1850.  Town  after  town 
feu  rapidly  into  their  hands.  Their 
tactics  consisted  in  feigning  flight, 
^d  thereby  drawing  their  enemies 
into  an  ambuscade,  where  they 
slaughtered  them  without  mercy. 
The  alarm  spread  far  and  wide.  Siu, 
the  viceroy  of  the  province,  betook 
himself  to  Pekin  for  advice.  The 
advance  of  the  rebels  became  bolder 
in  his  absence.  The  Emperor  sum- 
moned old  Lin,  the  celebrated  com- 
missioner of  the  opum  war,  to  check 
their  progress.  Tliey  encoimtered 
the  appointment  with  this  remark- 
able proclamation : — 

The  Mantchous,    who,  for  two  cen- 
turies, have  been  the  hereditary  occu- 
pants of  the  throne  of  China,  were  origi- 
nally members  of  a  small  foreign  tribe. 
With  the  aid  of  a  powerful  army,  they 
took  possession  of   our    treasure,    our 
lands,    and    the    government    of    our 
country,  proving  that  superior  strength 
is  all  that  is  required  for  the  usurpation 
of  an  empire.     There  is,   therefore,  no 
difference  between  us,  who  levy  contri- 
butions on  the  villages  we  have  taken, 
and   the   officials  sent  from   Pekin  to 
collect  the  taxes.     Taking  and  keeping 
are  both  fair  alike.     Why  then,  without 
any  motive,  are  troops  marched  against 
us?     This  appears  to  us  very  unjust. 
How  !     Have  the  Mantchous,  who  are 
foreigners,  a  right  to  collect  the  revenues 
of  eighteen  provinces,  and  to  appoint 
the  officers  who  oppress  the   people ; 
while  we,  who  are  Chinese,  are  forbidden 
to  take  a  Uttle  money  from  the  public 
stock  ?     Universal  sovereignty  does  not 
belong  to  any  individual  to  the  exclusion 
of  aU  the  rest,  and  no  one  ever  saw  a 
dynasty  which  could  count  a  hundred  ge- 
nerations of  Emperors.  Possession — and 
possession  only,  gives  a  right  to  govern. 

B  B 
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The  aiist^rc  precwion  of  tliia  docn- 
meiit  is  worthy  of  Tacitus.  Tho 
frank  assertion  of  parity  between  the 
rebel  and  tho  usurper,  tlie  attribu- 
tion of  title  to  possession  alone, 
coupled  with  tho  protest  against  pro- 
siTiption — ^takin^  and  keeping  are 
both  aUke— show  a  clearness  both  of 
sight  and  aim,  which  may  weU  carry 
their  owner  to  his  mark.  Tliis  pro- 
clamation was  the  last  act  of  tho  in- 
surgents in  1850.  Tho  opening  of 
the  new  year  was  sigmdized  by  a 
still  bolder  step.  The  long  tail 
hanging  from  the  crown,  inseparable 
in  our  jancy  from  the  idea  of  a  China- 
man, is  in  fact  a  badge  of  servitude, 
imposed  by  the  Mantchou  conque- 
rors. The  same  force  had  compelled 
tho  adoption  of  the  Tartar  tunic  in 
place  of  the  open-breasted  jacket 
worn  under  the  Mings.  To  cut  off 
tho  tail  was  to  commit  high  treason, 
to  throw  away  tlic  scabbard.  But 
to  this  extreme  tlie  rebels  now  re- 
sorted, and  not  without  sound  policy, 
for  tho  tailless  wero  irretrievably 
committed  to  the  cause,  and  bettor 
tlian  be  captured  might  perisliinthe 
field. 

Tlio  proceedings  of  the  imperial- 
ists were  little  calculated  to  gain  the 
sympathy  of  tho  ])ooplc.  \Vas  a 
town  taken  by  the  insurgents,  aban- 
doned, and  then  re-occupied  by  the 
*  Tigei*s,'  as  the  Tartar  soldiers  arc 
called,  the  exactions  of  the  latt<;r 
were  generally  gi'cater  than  those  of 
the  former.  Vainly  might  the  dis- 
tant court  degrade  goremor  after 
governor  for  bad  fortune.  Vainly 
might  it  givo  a  conmiand  to  tho 
ferocious  Tchang-ti6n-tsio,  tlic  lip- 
slitter  of  opium  eaters.  Nothing 
checked  the  progress  of  the  rebels. 
Soon  it  was  known  tliat  their  chief 
openly  pretended  to  the  tlirone  of 
the  Mings ;  he  was  dressed  in  the 
imperial  yellow ;  liis  portraits  were 
distributed  among  the  people, 
arrayed  in  tho  ancient  costiune ;  but 
he  mmself  was  still  veiled  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  mystery ;  rumours  be- 
gan to  circulate  tliat  ho  was  really  a 
descendant  of  the  Mings ;  and  it  \^'as 
added  tliat  his  course  was  every- 
where marked  by  the  overthrow  of 
pago(la.s  and  idols,  und  that  he  was 
m  fact  a  Clu'lsiian. 

Sin,  the  old  governor  of  the 
Kouan^-Si,  was  at  this  time  at  Can- 
ton, raising  supplies  for  the  imperial 


forces.  Among  his  other  xnearam 
directed  against  the  rebels,  one  was 
eminently  Chinese.  He  ordered 
that  no  candidate  from  the  insurgent 
districts  should  be  admitted  to  the 
literary  examinations,  thus  poniahiiij; 
tho  people  in  the  persons  of  their 
most  intelligent  men.  Nor  was 
this  a  light  punishment.  Literature, 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  a  pro- 
fession in  China.  It  is  always  opea 
to  the  humblest  of  her  sons,  and  it 
may  conduct  an  aspirant,  rnnch  mora 
certainly  than  in  our  own  country, 
to  the  very  highest  dignitieB  of  the 
State.  Success  in  examinations  of 
continually  increasing  Beverity  tests 
the  qualifications  of  the  oanmdi^M. 
The  ordinance  published  by  Sin 
dosed  this  avenue  to  preferment  toaU 
concerned  in  the  insurrection.  Still 
literature  turned  against  him.  An  in- 
sulting placard  stared  hini  in  the  face 
when  on  the  point  of  quitting  the 
city  to  mareh  against  tho  rebeb. 
He  was  smarting  under  the  afiront, 
huddled  up  in  a  comer  of  his  palan- 
quin, when  he  reached  the  street 
•  Kind-AfFection,'  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Grermain  of  Canton,  and  suddenly 
ordered  the  porters  to  stop. 

They  were  before  the  house  of  one  of 
thoRC  poor  artists  who  make  lai^  imagei 
of  household  gods,  and  paint  family  pic- 
tures. This  man  had  displayed  agnintt 
the  outer  walls  of  his  residence  some  of 
his  most  reiiiarkablo  works;  and,  strmnge 
to  say,  in  tho  midst  of  smiling  d^tie% 
offtin(le<l  genii,  and  pioturee  of  footieM 
women,  who  seemed  to  fly  about  like 
binls  in  tlie  flutterinff  folds  of  their  light 
raiment,  appeared  the  figure  of  a  de> 
capitated  nuindarin ;  the  ^gnity  of  tlie 
person  being  indicated  by  the  charactert 
on  his  breast-piece.  The  body  was  on 
its  knees,  and  the  head,  separated  from 
the  trunk,  was  lying  near  a  felt  cats 
decorated  with  the  bdl  of  honour.  It 
was  this  horrible  painting  which  had 
called  forth  the  wrath  of  the  viceroy. 

'  Let  the  author  of  this  painting  be 
brought  before  me,'  he  exchumed. 

At  these  words  a  noor  miserable 
painter  came  out  of  his  shop,  trembling 
and  fell  on  his  knees  before  Siu*s  chair. 

'  Why  (lid  you  set  up  Uuh  figure  in 
my  path  ?'  cried  the  mandarin,  in  an 
angry  voice. 

*  Only  to  dry  it»  my  lord,'  replied  the 
artist. 

*Was  it  not  rather  to  put  an  evil 
omen  iu  my  path  V  askod  the  Vioeioy, 
enraged. 

<How  oouU  If   your   •aoeOsBcj^s 
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humble  sUvc,  be  guilty  of  bucIi  a  crime t' 
cried  the  painter,  with  liis  face  in  the 
dust. 

*Why,  then,  did  you  paint  this 
abominable  picture?* 

'  Alas  1  my  lord,  because  it  was 
ordered.  I  gain  my  living  by  my 
work.' 

'Good!  To  teach  you  not  to  get 
your  living  by  daubinff  horrible  subjects 
of  this  sort,  you  shall  have  twenty 
strokes  of  the  biunboo/  said  the  Viceroy, 
turning  towards  the  ofBcers  of  his  suite. 

The  porters  again  set  themselves  in 
motion,  while  the  poor  painter  was 
seueed  and  taken  to  the  city  gaol,  where 
the  'Viceroy's  sentwoe  was  executed. 
It  was  with  these  two  events  fresh  in  his 
mind  that  our  mandarin  set  off  for  the 
war. 

Wo  cannot  follow  liim  through  his 
campaimi,  which  was  as  unsuccessful 
as  usual,  although  in  support  of  his 
arms  he  resorted  to  the  msidious  aid 
of  bribery.  In  the  month  of  July 
an  attempt  was  made,  at  Pekin,  to 
stab  the  Emperor,  as  he  was  walking 
in  the  superb  gardens  of  his  palace. 
A  chamberlain  caught  the  arm  of  tho 
assassin,  and  saved  the  life  of  the 
'  Son  of  Heaven.'  Eighteen  manda- 
rins, with  ever3r  member  of  their 
ikmilies,  lost  their  heads  to  expiate 
the  crime.  The  rebels  regarded  it 
as  a  favourable  omen,  and  proceeded 
to  assume  another  imperial  preroga- 
tive, by  an  issue  of  coin  stamped  with 
the  name  of  the  Pretender.  Success 
itill  waited  on  their  aims.  The^ 
had  not,  indeed,  vet  taken  Souei- 
lin,  the  capital  or  tho  nrovinoe,  but 
many  cities  of  note,  ana  an  immense 
amount  of  booty,  haid  fallen  into  their 
hands.  Occasionally  they  committed 
firightful  massacrce,  but  more  gene- 
raffy  contented  themselves  with  exe- 
cutmg  or  mutilating  officers  who 
refused  to  acknowlec^e  their  leader, 
Tieu-te,  while  they  umformly  spared 
the  people.  !N'ot  so  the  imperial 
troops,  whose  cowardico  before  the 
enemj  and  cruelty  to  the  populace 
occasioned  the  latter  to  exclaim, 
'You  are  mice  to  the  rebels  and 
iijers  to  us.'  Meantime  tho  em- 
peror, having  recovered  from  his  late 
shock,  busied  himself  in  writing  a 
poem  in  celebration  of  a  Tartar  gene- 
ral who,  in  the  mendacious  gazette 
of  Pekin,  had  been  represented  as 
victorions. 

In  the  ooorse  of  1851,  more  than 
TOOexeonticmfl  tookplaoe  at  Canton. 


Every  day  some  Tmhapfrf  wretch, 
shut  up  in  a  bamboo  cage^  oir 
shackled  like  a  wild  bmiat,  was 
brought  from  the  insurgent  dis- 
tricts, to  lose  his  head  in  the  dismal 
street  known  to  Europeans  as  the 
'  Potter's  Field,'  but  to  the  Chinese 
as  the  'Quay  of  the  Thousand 
Characters.'  An  eye-witness  de- 
scribes the  slaughter  of  one  gang 
of  fifly-three  :— 

In  a  short  time  the  roll  of  the  tam^ 
tarn  announced  to  us  the  arrival  of  the 
whole  procession.  Mandarins  of  every 
decree,  with  the  red,  white,  blue^  or 
yellow  ball,  ridine  on  horseback,  or 
carried  in  palanquins,  and  followed  by 
an  escort  of  musicians,  sbirri,  and 
standard-bearers,  aliffhted  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  pkce  of  execution. 
Contrary  to  their  ceremonious  habits^ 
they  arranged  themselves  in  the  dismal 
enclosure. 

^en  arrived  the  criminals.  They 
were  fifty- three  in  number,  each  shut  up 
in  a  basket,  with  his  hands  tied  behind 
his  back,  his  legs  chained,  and  a  board 
inscribed  with  his  sentence  hanging  from 
his  neck. 

Many  of  these  unfortunate  persons 
were  very  young :  scnne  were  not  six- 
teen yean  oif  age  ,*  while  others  had  gray 
hair.  Scarcely  were  they  thrown  on  ths 
ground  pell  mell,  when  they  were  com- 
pelled to  kneel ;  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  were  so  debilitated  from  sumoring^ 
that  they  could  not  keep  in  this  position, 
and  rolled  in  the  mud.  An  executioner's 
assistant  then  picked  them  up,  and 
arranged  them  all  in  a  row  ;  while  three 
executioners  placed  themselves  behind 
them  and  waited  the  fatal  moment. 
You  doubtless  recollect  those  horrible 
figures  whom  we  have  often  seen  to- 
gether in  the  cortige  of  the  criminal 
judge  of  Canton — those  figures  dressed 
in  a  red  blouse,  and  wearing  a  copper 
crown,  adorned  above  the  ears  with  two 
lung  pheasant's  feathers.  Well!  these 
were  tlie  executioners  who  now  waited 
the  signal  with  a  rude  and  heavy  cutlass 
in  their  hands.  These  enormous  weapons 
are  about  two  feet  long,  and  the  back  of 
the  blade  is  two  inches  thick :  altogether 
it  is  a  cumbrous  instrument,  shaped  like 
a  Chinese  rmsor,  with  a  rude  handle  of 
wood. 

A  mandarin  who  closed  the  emiSgi 
then  entered  the  enclosure.  He  was 
adorned  with  the  white  ball,  and  held 
in  his  hand  a  board,  inscribed  with  the 
order  for  execution.  As  soon  as  this 
man  speared  the  frightful  work  began. 
The  executionei^s  assistants,  each  clothed 
in  a  long  black  robe^  and  wearing  asort 
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of  head-dress  of  iron  wicker-work,  seized 
the  criminals  behind,  and  passing  their 
anns  under  the  shoulders  of  their  vic- 
tims, gave  them  a  swinging  movement, 
which  made  them  stretch  out  their 
necks.  The  executioner,  who  was  now 
in  front,  holding  his  sword  in  both 
hands,  threw  all  his  strength  into  the 
weapon,  and  divided  the  cervical  ver- 
tebrae iftHlth  incredible  rapidity,  severing 
the  head  from  the  body  at  a  single  blow. 
ITie  executioner  never  had  to  strike 
twice ;  for  even  if  the  flesh  was  not  com- 
pletely cut  through,  the  weight  was  suf- 
ficient to  tear  it,  and  the  h^  rolled  on 
the  ground.  An  assistant  then  levelled 
the  victim  with  a  kick,  for  the  corpse 
would  otherwise  have  remained  in  a 
kneeling  position.  After  three  or  four 
decapitations,  the  executioner  changed 
his  weapon ;  the  edge  of  the  blade  seem- 
ing completely  turned.  The  execution 
of  these  fifty-^ee  wretches  only  lasted 
some  minutes. 

These  severities  wholly  failed  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection.   Before  the  end  of  1852, 
the  islands  of  Hai-Nan  and  For- 
mosa,   important    as   nurseries    of 
soldiers,    were    completely    revo- 
lutionised, and  the  insurgents  had 
possessed  themselves  of  several  im- 
portant towns  in  the  central  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.    But  a  new 
characteristic    was    now   becoming 
apparent,  both  in  the  proclamations 
of  the  chief,  Tibn-t6,  and  in  the  out- 
breaks of  the  revolt.    At  first,  the 
rebels  had  marched  from  post  to 
post,  abandoning  each  as  soon  as  it 
was  conquered,  pushing  continuaUy 
straight  forward   for   the    capital, 
and  holding  themselves  out  as  com- 
manded by  one   man.     But   now 
they  begin  to  retain  a  longer  hold  of 
theurne  wpossessions;  separaterevolts 
are  directed  by  independent  chiefs, 
of  whom  the  most  remarkable  is 
Tai-ping-wang,  *  King-grand-pacifi- 
cator;'  and  the  rebel  proclamations 
point  to    the    establishment    of  a 
federal  empire  as  the  great  aim  of 
the  insurrection.     Such  a  constitu- 
tion, we  may  observe,  would  partly 
accord    with     ancient     precedent, 
China  having  been  governed  on  a 
sort  of  feu£d  system,  not  unlike 
the  clanship  of  the  Highlands,  until 
about   the  Christian  era,  when   it 
fell  under  the  strong  hand    of  a 
Chinese  Louis  XI.    The  authors  of 
the  present  revolt  appear  to  have 
foreseen  that  so  vast   a  territory 
could  never  be  formed  into  a  single 


sovereignty  by  revolution,  and  to 
have  premeditated  as  the  result  of 
success  its  division  into  separate 
royalties,  owing  more  or  less  allegi- 
ance to  a  central  head.  They  thus 
tempted  the  ambition  of  indeipendent 
adventurers,  and  postponed  all  in- 
ternal jealousies,  at  least  until  after 
the  prize  should  have  been  won. 
And  in  the  secret  societies  which 
we  have  already  described,  the 
machinery  of  organization  was 
ready  to  their  hand. 

The  rebel  chieftains  sometimes 
attest  their  fidelity  by  oeremoniefl, 
of  which  we  can  hardly  say  whether 
they  are  more  revolting  or  j^tesque. 
Thus,  two  of  them  preparing  for  the 
conquest  of  Formosa, 

Made  between  them  the  oath  of  blood 
— ^that  is  to  say,  they  swore  to  lire  and 
die  together,  fighting  for  the  same  caufo; 
and  for  this  purpose^  putting  off  the 
Tartar  dress,  and  putting  on  the  aiutere 
costume  of  the  time  of  uie  Mings,  they 
went  to  a  desert  place  on  the  aea- shore, 
where,  in  the  presence  of  some  friends, 
the  elder  of  the  two  opened  a  vein  in 
the  hand  of  the  younger,  and  received 
in  a  cup  the  blood  which  flowed  from 
the  wound.  He  then  handed  over  the 
sharp  instrument  to  his  friend,  who  pe^ 
formed  a  similar  service  in  return.  iUler 
this  operation  the  blood  of  the  two 
friends  was  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  water,  and  the  whole  was  poured  into 
one  of  those  metal  cups  which  aire  used 
at  marriage  ceremonies.  Houn^  and 
Ki  then  drank  the  sang^naiy  mixture 
alternately  till  the  last  drop  was  goat. 
From  this  moment  the  blood  was  sup- 
posed to  flow  in  their  veina,  and  ther 
were  bound  by  a  tie  which  they  could 
not  break  without  infamy. 

Whilo  the  con<][ae8t8  of  the  rebels 
were  thus  extendingover  thye  empire, 
wo  obtain  a  singular  eiimpae  of  uieir 
mythic  leader.  1^-te  had  es- 
tabhshed  himself  on  a  mountain  not 
far  from  Kou^i-Lin,  and  Sin,  the 
governor,  took  advantage  of  his 
proximity  to  send  him  an  embassy 
to  treat  for  peace.  Our  authors 
present  us  with  a  translation  of  the 
ambassadors'  report  of  their  inter- 
view. They  were  received  by  a 
dozen  officers  dressed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  Mings,  ushered  throu|^  a 
number  of  gates,  and  before  entering 
the  presence  of  the  Pretender  were 
compelled  themselves  to  adopt  tlie 
ancient  costume.  It  is  not  SKid, 
however,  that  th^  lost  their  tttb. 
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Ti&n-W  re/wived  them  courteously, 
and  listened  attentiTelv  to  their 
argutQenta,  but  anawcrGa  ha-ughlily, 
tJiat  they  entirely  misundeTBtood 
him.  Could  a  prince  submit  to 
hia  own  anhjectsp  He  was  the 
eleventh  descendant  of  the  Emperor 
Tfloung-tcliing,  of  the  great  dynasty 
of  the  Mings,  and  rightfiilly  levied 
troops  to  reeover  fie  poasesBionB  of 
hia  ancestors.  '  MustcrB.'  he  eon- 
eluded,  'you  are  atill  subjects  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  you  per- 
fectly imderstfuia  the  doctrines  of 
Coniiiciufl  and  Menrius,  Can  you 
have  entirdy  foreottea  your  lawful 
priuce,  and  remain  contentedly  the 
BubJBctfl  of  foreignereP'  Plainly  it 
was  hopeless  to  treat  with  a  spirit 
lihe  tlua.  Stu  hit  upon  a  notable 
and  thoroughly  Chinese  expedient 
to  exhibit  his  zeal  to  the  Emperor. 
He  sent  an  obscure  captive  to  FeUn. 
to  personate  the  rebel  leader,  and 
to  feign  a  confession.  In  this 
curious  document,  pubUshcd  in  the 
Pe&ln  GaietU,  T\h\.-\A  b  made  to 
ascribe  his  first  revolt  to  resentment 
at  being  'plucked'  at  the  litororv 
examinations,  a  misfortune  whicn 
he  also  attributes  to  some  of  his 
associates.  Tho  confession  then . 
alludes  to  ilio  religious  notions  of 
the  insurgents,  andappears  to  claim 
the  alliance  of  the  Christian  Union, 
under  the  name  of  the '  Society  of  the 
Chaug-ti'  (Protestants) ,  Mr,  Oxen- 
ford  seems  to  think  this  paper  more 
authentic  than  the  French  authors 
consider  it,  botli  on  tJio  internal  evi- 
dence it  affords,  and  becauseTieo-t^  is 
alleged  to  have  actually  disappoared 
about  this  time.  Butwewouldobserve 
Uiat  the  evidence  in  question  nos 
matter  of  notoriety,  and  that  tho 
personahty  of  Ti6n-t<!  seems  to  have 
been  always  veiy  questionable. 
Tho  'Son  of  He 


The  rebela,  under  the  command  of 
Toi-ping-wang,  wlio  here  assumes  a 

I  prominent  place  among  their  leaders, 
bad  advanced  to  the  Yaug-tae-Kiang, 
the  great  river  that  waters  I^'ankin, 
Bnd  were  rapidly  subdumg  the 
oitjes  along  its  banks.  The  Viceroy 
of  the  province  of  Kou^i-Tuheou, 
towards  the  south-west,  reported 
that  his  country  was  filled  wilh 
armed  rebeb.  The  same  Tekin 
Qaxette  which  rontained  this  news 
■tated  also   that  a   mandaxin  of 
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Chan-Toung,  in  the  north-east,  the 
birth-place  of  Conlaciiis,  had  been 
slain  by  insurgenta.  Tlie  symptonia 
of  insurreclion  were  terribly  strong 
in  all  directions.  In  the  midst  3l 
these  disasters,  the  imperial  treasuiy 
was  exhausted,  ancl  the  finance 
minister  came  wniling  to  his  inastor 
over  the  roguery  of  the  lax- 
gatherers.  For  tlie  '  Son  of  Heaven* 
jfl  the  best  robbed  man  in  lu8 
dominions, — robbed  by  hia  own 
officials,  robbed  by  his  generals, 
robbed  by  bis  mandarins  of  every 
rank  and  colour.  In  tlio  present 
crisis  he  sought  money  bj^  a  miser- 
able sale  of  titles  and  dignities,  as  if 
a  country  was  erer  saved  by  prosti- 
tuting its  honours. 

Stdl  tlie  rebeb  held  their  tri- 
umphant way  down  Iho  mighlj 
Yang-tse-kiaiig.  Tlio  triple  city 
whiii  stands  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Han,  with  its  &.«)0  richly 
freighted  junks,  its  multitude  of 
pagodas,  its  mynad  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants, its  enormous  population,  thia 
great  city  fell  almost  without  a  blow. 
'  The  troubles  of  tho  South,'  wrote 
the  afflicted  emperor  in  announcing 
the  calamity, '  deprive  us  of  sleep  tS 
night,  and  of  all  desire  to  eat.' 
The  same  decree  which  contained 
these  lamentable  words,  deprived 
Siu  of  all  hia  dignities,  and  the 
wretched  general,  unable  to  survive 
this  second  disgrace,  was  reported  to 
have  put  an  end  to  lus  life  by  poison. 
A  ball  of  gold  leaf,  say  the  Chinese 
physiologists,  being  taken  into  the 
stomach,  unfolds  there  of  itself,  and 
coats  the  whole  interior  with  a  film 
of  the  precious  metal,  causing  death 
within  a  few  hours.  Such  is  Hie 
fashionable  suicide  of  melancholy 
mandarins,  and  such  was  now  sua 
to  be  tho  tonnination  of  poor  Sin's 
career.  He  lived,  however,  as  we 
find  aftem-ards,  to  die  by  the  sword 
of  tho  executioner. 

Meantime  levies  of  troora  were 
ordered,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
concentrated  at  Nantm,  now  visibly 
threatened  by  the  rebels.  But  few 
volunteers  or  regulars  responded  to 
thecall.  AtChaiig-HaifShang-hae) 
for  instance,  out  of  a  population  of 
100,000,  only  200  mustered  in  tho 
cause.  A  more  signal  mark  eould 
hardly  be  found  of  the  decadence  of 
the  empire.  At  length  the  '  Son  of 
Heaven,'  in  the  extremity  of  his  dis- 
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tress,  determined  on  anpealinf^  to 
the  ma^i^minunity  of  the  Darbarmns. 
Ou,  the  provincial  governor,  des- 
patched a  circular  for  the  consols  of 
ail  Chnstian  states,  imploring  that 
the  ^'ar-steamers  of  each  honourable 
nation  might  advance  to  the  protec- 
tion of  Nankin.  Honourable  nation 
now,  and  no  longer  outer  barbarian. 
We  know  by  this  time  that  the  re- 
aucst  was  not  mnted,  and  that  the 
roreign  consufi  preserved  a  strict 
neutrality.  The  oate  of  this  iq^ypliea- 
tion  was  Maioh  16,  in  the  present 
year. 

The  king-grand-pacificator  and  hia 
four  brotlur  chiefs,  the  kings  of  the 
North,  Soutii,  East,  and  West,  being 
now  marching  on  Nankin,  our  au- 
thors pause  to  describe  the  organiza- 
tion of  their  army.  Here  again  we 
find  it  stated  that  there  are  I^rotes- 
tants  among  their  councillors.  Ano- 
ther proclamation  stirs  the  people 
to  revolt;  tracts  are  distributed  in 
great  numbers ;  patriotic  hymns,  of 
a  semi-religious  character,  are  very 
popular  in  the  camp ;  and  the  Tn- 
metrical  Classic,  a  confession  of  faith, 
of  wliich  more  hereafter,  is  every- 
where widely  circulated.  And  thus, 
passing  triumphantly  from  town  to 
town,  with  a  formidable  fleet  and  an 
army  estimated  at  60,000  men,  the 
five  Kings  arrived  before  Nankin. 

Nankm,  say  our  French  authors,  is 
the  Paris  of  China,  jpar  excellence 
the  city  of  pleasure  and  learning,  or 
only  rivalled  by  Sou-Tchoou-Fou  on 
the  great  canal;  and  they  linger 
fondly  over  its  luxurious  magnifi- 
cence. We  quote  a  description  of 
two  of  its  fair  ladies. 

At  Canton,  the  mandarin  Pan-se- 
tcli5n  liad  two  doves  of  Nankin  in  hia 
harem.  They  were  about  seventeen 
years  of  ago,  of  slight  and  graceful 
figures,  like  that  of  a  young  girl  of  thir- 
teen ;  their  features  were  cliildishly  deli- 
cate, and  they  resembled  those  dolls 
which  the  artists  of  our  jawmaua  de 
modea  give  as  specimens  of  French 
ladies.  Their  long,  black,  silken  ejre* 
lashes,  which  seemed  drawn  towards  the 
temples,  almost  concealed  their  small 
sparkling  black  eyes,  while  their  narrow 
mouth  was  like  a  line  drawn  with  car- 
mine. One  had  her  feet  compressed, 
the  other  wore  hers  in  their  natural 
state:  and  beautiful  they  were:  with 
such  feet  as  those  one  ought  to  walk 
without  shoes,  or  put  on  slippers  of 
glass!    These  yoong  girls  wore  roand 


their  heads  a  narrow  band  of  Mark 
satin,  adorned  with  pearii^  gameta,  and 
emeralds.  They  wtere  crowned  with 
flowers  of  lan-hoa,  which  emitted  a  most 
penetratinff  odour;  and  their  hair,  whkah 
was  completely  sazrounded  with  this 
fragrant  gariand,  terminated  in  a  top- 
knot. Tbeur  faces  were  as  white  as  milk : 
in  China  ladies  paint  wMte^  and  these 
were  so  completely  white-washed  that 
they  positively  resembled  the  fantaslic 
figures  which  cover  those  scraeini  and 
fiuis  in  which  appear  a  swaira  of  ytNmg 
flying  girls — ^the  voluptiunu  Tiaians  <■ 
the  artists  of  the  Kingdiwn  of  Flowers. 
The  eiris  had  been  veiy  oarefuUv  edn* 
cate£  They  made  versei^  which  they 
sang^  and  aooompanied  themselves  on 
the  hifk,  a  sort  of  primitive  lyre  with 
eight  silken  strings^  which  vibrate  eofUy 
on  a  long  sounding  board  of  ebony  in- 
hud  with  ivory.  %U8  is  the  piano  of 
the  Celestial  Empire;  a  modest  instm- 
ment,  difiering  widely  from  that  noisy 
machine  which  is  oftcoi  so  overpowering 
in  our  saloons  at  the  touch  of  the  most 
delicate  fingers. 

The  •  Son  of  Heaven,'  in  hia  sore 
distress,  now  resorted  to  an  expe- 
dient which,  if  it  could  not  redeem 
his  fortunes,  might  at  least  procure 
him  some  domestic  consolation.  He 
married,  and  raised  the  new  emprets 
to  a  share  of  his  throne.  l!b  ui 
there  is  something  unusuaUy  strange 
in  the  mode  of  announcing  hia  inten- 
tion to  the  people.  Its  apologetic 
gravity,  mixed  with  singular  good 
sense,  has  a  ludicrous  cfiecti  and 
several  of  the  details  are  corioos  to 
our  ears.  Thus,  with  little  omiaaion, 
runs  the  imperial  manifesto : — 

The  Emperor,  by  the  will  of 
heaven  and  the  perpetual  revolntiaii 
of  the  world,  says — 

Absorbed  day  and  night  by  the  vast 
occupations  belonginff  to  the  mheritance 
with  which  Heaven  nas  entrusted  dm^ 
through  the  medium  of  my  pious  anoee- 
tors,  I  have  need  of  an  assistant  actuated 
by  Uie  same  spirit  as  myself.  Kiu-loo- 
kou  is  a  lady  of  honourable  extraotkm, 
whose  ezocUont  disposition  is  highly 
esteemed  within  the  prsoinots  of  the 
palace^  where  the  natural  goodnos  of 
her  heart,  and  her  eaemplagy  chanMstar, 
are  shown  by  the  sorapolous  •***^*'>tTS 
with  which  she  perfonns  her  iltrmiatio 
duties.  Following  the  wTampln^  of  an- 
tiquity, she  does  not  shrink  nom  wash- 
ing fine  or  even  coarse  linen  with  her 
own  hands.  Frugal  and  m"'**^^  Und 
and  gmtle^  she  deserves  to  enjoy  evety 
kind  of  happiness.  We  thsiefete  darin 
that  she  be  dad  inthelmpsriatoQitiiB^ 
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and  ba  U  tho  Lead  of  the  Udie«  of  tha 
six  pftriliana.  In  coofonutty  with  anciBot 
ii!<a^  I  akiU  ruflpectfuUy  commimicate 
thin  event  to  Heaven,  to  eftrth,  to  tha 
muiea  of  my  uieesCot^  and  to  the  tuta- 
\ai3  apirita  of  the  Unitary  and  of  the 
harvesta,  OH  the  eemnth  of  the  flret 
raoon — tho  day  on  nhich  she  will  bo 
Mated  by  ui  on  tJie  Imperial  throne. 
Then,  also,  it  will  be  oSoiklly  registared 
In  the  arohirea  of  the  empite,  th»t  tho 
virtuoua  tind  worthy  lady  NiU'lou-k»u, 
w  oonstituted  Emptm.  From  that 
date  she  vtilt  raude  ia  tha  palacu  of  the 
Nenupham,  aitd  will  aid  us  !□  onr  ftdjiu< 
nlBtration  id  the  perfumed  predQcta  of 
her  Bpartmeata. 

We  cannot,  of  MHirBei.  tell  of  what 
aviul  tlio  mspir&tiang  of  the  new  em- 
prcsa  might  have  proTod,  had  they 
been  earlier  employed ;  hot  wa 
know  tltey  camo  too  late  to  eavc 
Ktinlcin.  That  great  city  fell  into 
the  hands  of  tlio  isBnieents  on  the 
19th  of  last  March,  and  vaa  Btill  in 
their  poMession  in  May.  whcQ  they 
alio  added  the  open  port  of  Ainoy  to 
their  caoqucBts.  Some  frightiii] 
butchery  attended  thctr  BucceM. 
The  20,000  Mantchoaa,  men,  women. 
Bod  children,  who  occupied  the  in- 
ner city,  flung  tliemselvea  on  their 
iiu-oa  without  striking  a  blow,  and 
Bubmitted  h>  be  massacred  like  do 
many  sheep.  Out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber it  ia  thought  not  more  than  one 
hundred  escaped.  But  some  dein'ee 
of  order  was  soon,  established.  The 
rebel  generals  were  visited  by  Eng- 
lish officials,  and  found  to  be  favour- 
able to  European  intercourse ;  and 
more  precise,  but  still  imcertain, 
intelligeuce  of  their  designn  waa  ob- 
tainetC  Sir  George  Bonhara  tella 
OS  that  Utile  myHtoty  waa  made  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  the  great  pa- 
cificator 1  it  wBfl  admitted  ho  was  a 
literary  graduate  of  the  Canton  pro- 
Ttnct;,  who,  being  disappointed  in 
taldns  honours,  had  shidied  what 
the  Chineao  call '  strange  doctrine," 
that  ia,  the  miaaionary  tracts ;  and 

IV'ho,  beginning  wilJi  a  scanty  band 
of  followers,  had  advanced  fifom  con- 
quest to  conquest  to  the  capture  of 
ffankin.  Our  readers  will  observe 
that  tlus  account  is  at  variance  with 
tlie  theory  of  separate  insurrectiona 
advanced  by  the  French  authors. 
Wo  have  alrendy  said  that  it  ia  as 
yet  prematnFo  to  qieculate  on  the 
resulta  of  the  revolt.  This  ia  felt  in 
eveiy  page  of  the  present  volume. 
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which  reads  mors  like  a  ritJumffi  of 

newspaper  intelligence,  varying  from 
day  to  day,  than  a  retrospective  his- 
tory. The  facta  are  too  recent,  and 
too  vaguely  known,  for  auch  a  re- 
view to  be  satisfactory.  We  iear, 
however,  that  tho  first  impreasiona 
respiting  the  character  of  the  in- 
Burgonle  have  been  too  favourable. 
One  of  their  latest  proolajnations, 
andastriking  document  itis,nmBaa 
follows  ;— 

The  object  of  this  proclamation  is  to 
call  apon  you  all  to  expel  the  Mautchoos 
at  onoa.  wherever  they  are  found,  and  to 
aw^t  Uie  eatabliBhmant  of  our  court  at 
Nukin,  where  those  who  pasi  their  ex- 
nminationB  with  credit  will  receive  do- 
j^ea  prnportiODate  to  their  merit.  Let 
the  barbariAns  of  other  oouDtri^  remun 
at  a  dlntanoe  fov  awhile^  until,  after  the 
due  BubmisBiaQ  of  the  empire,   we  pub- 


As  for  the  sturad  prieita  of  Buddha,  and 
the  jugglers  of 'nto-se,  they  must  all  be 
put  down,  and  their  t«mplea  and  monas- 
t«riEs  must  bo  demolished,  as  well  aa 
those  of  all  the  other  corrupt  lectH. 
Let  every  one  tremble  aud  obey  I 
The  hope  of  commercial  relationB 
held  out  by  thia  manifesto,  is  some- 
what dashed  by  the  airogaace  ex- 
hi1)it«d  towards  the  l^bariana, 
which  shows  that  the  old  Chinese 
bigotry  still  influences  the  insur- 
gents. And  the  same  spiiit  is  dis- 
played in  theii-  address  to  Sir  G. 
Bonham  of  the  lat  of  May.  in  which 
they  assume  that  the  distant  Eng- 
lish, here  so  -  called,  '  have  not 
deemed  myriads  of  miles  too  far  to 
come,  to  acknowledge  their  soive- 
reignty.'  It  is  needfeaa  to  say  that 
Sir  George  repelled  this  assumption 
in  the  most  ^>roaa  terms.  Then 
again,  while  MM.  Gallery  andYvan 
are  silent  respecting  the  morals  of 
the  rebels,  we  know  from  other 
qnartcra  that  they  have  not  aban- 
doned polygamy,  and  that  they  Iiave 
practised  norrible  atrocities  not  only 
upon  tho  Buddhists,  hut  also,  it  is 
said,  upon  Boman'Cathohcs. 

Wo  wiah  we  eould  speak  with 
more  decided  hopefulness  of  their 
religious  tenets.  That  they  are 
thorough  iconoclasts  there  is  no 
doubt ;  bnt  it  is  not  so  easy  to  say 
what  bith  they  would  sot  up  on  the 
mins  of  the  idols.  The  introduction 
of  the  name  of  the  Saviour 
world  into  Chineso  polytheisi 
oorelty.  Dr.Milaementioustt 
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cuiTing,with  more  or  less  of  Christian 
History,  in  a  treatise  on  the  subject 
some  two  centuries  old.  It  is  well 
known,  also,  that  the  Eoman  mis- 
sionaries had  long  familiarized  the 
Chinese  people  with  the  Mother  of 
our  Lord.  The  Trimetric  Classic  of 
the  insurgents,  so  called  because 
every  line  contains  three  words,  the 
authenticity  of  which  is  stated  to  be 
indisputable,  claims  an  equal  origin 
for  the  leader  of  the  revolt.  After 
a  rapid  abstract  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  and  as  brief  an  account 
of  the  growth  of  idolatry  in  China, 
this  singular  confession  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

God  is  therefore  diflpleased, 
And  has  sent  his  Son 
With  orders  to  come  down  into  the  world, 
Having  first  studied  the  classics. 
In  the  Ting-yew  year  (1837) 
He  was  received  up  into  heaven, 
Where  the  affairs  of  heaven 
Wore  clearly  pohited  out  to  him. 
The  great  God 
Personally  instructed  him, 
Gave  him  codes  and  documents, 
And  Gonunuuicated  to  him  the  true  doc- 
trine. 
God  also  gave  him  a  seal. 
And  conferred  upon  him  a  sword. 
Connected  with  authority. 
And  majesty  irresiHtible. 
He  bade  him,  together  with  his  elder 

brother, 
Namely  Jesus, 
To  drive  away  impish  fiends, 
With  the  co-oj)eration  of  angels. 

Other  details  foUow,  more  extra- 
ordinary, and  to  the  Christian  sense 
more  revolting.  In  fact,  the  place 
assigned  in  this  confession  to  the 
Founder  of  our  faith  is  scarcely 
equal  to  that  conceded  by  the  pro- 
phet of  Islam.  And  Mr.  Oxentbrd 
remarks  w^h  great  truth,  that  it 
gives  no  reason  to  suppose  *  the  in- 
surgents are  otherwise  tnan  orthodox 
Confiicians,  with  a  superstiiicture  of 
spurious  Christianity.'  Three  reli- 
gious systems  have  divided  China. 
That  of  Confucius  was  simply  a  ma- 
terial pantheism,  without  temples  or 
I)riesthood,  setting  creat  store  by 
iimian  virtue  and  i^-isdom,  but  ignor- 
ing alike  a  Providence  aYid  a  future 
st^ite,  under  which,  popularly,  the 
visible  heaven  became  the  chief  ob- 


ject of  worship.  The  Taon  sect, 
founded  by  Labu-tse  six  centuries 
before  our  era,  deified  pure  reason, 
but  surrounded  her  witn  a  legion  of 
demons  and  imps,  to  which  evil  in- 
fluences the  people  made  their 
prayers.  Lastly,  tnere  was  tlie  spi- 
ritual pantheism  of  Buddha,  degene- 
rating mto  a  very  vnlgar  idomtrj, 
but  supported  by  a  multitudinous 
priesthood,  slotmul  and  corrupt. 
Our  extracts  from  the  rebel  proda- 
mations  have  contained  eulogies  of 
Confucius  and  denundationB  of  tiie 
opposing  sects.  ^  ^  The  Trimetric 
Classic  gives  a  8][>iritual  governor  to 
the  material  universe,  adopts  the 
scriptural  history  of  our  race,  and 
acknowledges  an  expiatory  samfice 
and  a  judgment  to  come.  In  a  des- 
patch ad£essed  to  Sir  G.  Bonhun, 
the  insurgent  rulers  further  admit 
tliat  the  English  nation  has  pre- 
served the  trutli,  in  worshipping  the 
Father  and  the  Son.  But  in  the 
same  document,  as  before  in  the 
Classic,  they  claim  a  divine  origin 
for  their  sovereign  chief.  He  is 
still  the  'younger  brother.'  E^-en 
while  we  write,  we  receive  news  of 
their  pretending  to  visits  like  those 
vouchEafed  to  the  patriarchs  of  old. 
While,  therefore,  we  gladly  welcome 
tlieir  awakeniog  firom  idolatiy,  wv 
cannot  but  fear  that  the  Chinese  re- 
formers are  still  far  fix>m  Chris- 
tianity. 

Of  the  ultimate  success  of  the  in- 
surrection there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt.  Canton  itself  proclaims  its 
imnpathy  with  the  new  dYuastr. 
In  ail  the  great  cities  hatrea  of  the 
Tartars  is  openly  displayed  under 
the  very  eyes  of  tne  man<]arin&.  The 
]^oimg  men  of  fashion  join  the  oppo- 
sition by  cutting  off  their  tails,  and 
adoptinj^  the  Ming  costume.  And 
the  achievement  of  success  seems  to 
be  almost  assured  by  the  confidence 
with  which  it  is  anticipated.  *  It 
would  be  wrong  for  you  to  help 
tliem,'  said  the  rebel  chiefs,  in  speak- 
ing to  Mr.  Meadows  of  the  Mant- 
chous ;  '  and  what  is  more,  it  would 
be  of  no  use.  Our  heavenly  Father 
helps  us,  and  no  one  can  fight  with 
him.' 
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THE  ]SrEW  CEYSTAL  PALACE  AT  SYDENHAM. 


A  FEW  years  ago  a  party  of  na- 
turalists,  proceeding  in  a  boat 
up  some  unexplored  river  in  South 
America,  came  suddenlyupon  a  floral 
specimen  which  fillea  them  with 
amazement  and  delight.  They  be- 
held, peacefully  floating  upon  the 
waters,  a  lily  of  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions that  its  petals  could  not  be 
embraced  by  the  outstretched  arms, 
and  whose  Doat-like  leaves  were  able 
to  support  the  full  weight  of  a  man. 
Extraordinary  as  this  discovery  was 
considered  at  the  time,  no  one  could 
have  imagined  the  train  of  events  to 
which  it  was  destined  to  give  rise ; 
that  the  sudden  surprisal  of  this  Brob- 
dignagian  flower  in  its  native  wilds, 
where  for  thousands  of  years  it  had 
blown  imseen  by  man,  would  be  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  new  order  of 
architecture — ^yet  so  it  is.  When 
the  Victoria  Kegia.  lily  was  brought 
to  this  country,  and  removed  to  the 
princely  grounds  of  Chatsworth,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  build  a  con- 
servatory purposely  for  its  accommo- 
dation ;  this  conservatory  was  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Paxton  of  glass  and 
iron,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever  erected; 
and  this  little  house  of  glass  was  the 
first  fruit  of  that  momer  thought 
which  reared  the  gleaming  arch,  and 
stretched  the  vast  arcades  upon  the 
emenddsodin  Hyde-park,  and  which 
is  now  filling  all  the  unportant  capi- 
tals in  Europe  and  j^juerica  with 
palaces  of  crystal,  such  as  we  read 
of  only  in  old  fairy  tales. 

Strange  thought,  a  gardener,  tend- 
ing lovingly  upon  a  flower,  suddenly 
rears  a  marvellous  palace  beneath  a 
wondering  nation's  eyes,  and  rises 
up  a  bdted  knight  beneath  his 
sovereign  lady's  hand.  If  such  a 
thing  md  happened  in  the  old  days 
of  me  Persian,  Hafiz  would  have 
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sung  that  the  spirit  of  beauty  in  the 
flower  had  tibus  rewarded  the  gar- 
dener for  his  watchfulness,  and  per- 
chance the  poet  would  have  spoken 
but  the  words  of  truUi  and  soberness, 
for  nature  in  her  flowers  gives  man 
his  subtlest  sense  of  form,  and 
proffers  him  her  most  gorgeous  and 
ever  varying  palette. 

The  glorious  fabric  of  1851,  which 
held  within  its  fragile  walls  the  art- 
products  of  the  world,  no  longer 
flashes  like  a  wall  of  fire  at  sunset 
between  the  elm-trees  of  Hy do-park. 
The  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  emerald 
bright  with  untrodden  grass  ;  of  the 
dusty  millions  who  once  thronged  its 
floors,  no  trace  is  left  behind.  The 
elm  trees  that  stood  in  the  nave,  and 
on  whose  topmost  boughs  the  civi- 
lized world  looked  do^Ti,  have  come 
forth  again,  sickly  and  sapless,  from 
their  long  captivity,  and  stand  out 
in  the  plam  once  more,  doubtless  on 
clear  nights  to  tell  to  the  listening 
trees  around  the  many  strange 
things  they  have  seen  whilst  taken 
into  the  company  of  men.  The  paths 
across  the  park,  which  from  narrow 
sheep  tracks  suddenly  swelled  into 
huge  dusty  roadways  underneath  the 
br^ul  rivers  of  people  that  rolled 
towards  the  palace,  have  shrunk  into 
their  narrow  channels  as  of  old,  and 
not  a  sign  is  left  of  the  World's  Fair 
of  1851,  and  of  its  marvellous 
'  Palace  of  Art.*  The  stranger,  how- 
ever, standing  beneath  the  Grecian 
gateway  of  the  park,  and  within 
rifle  range  of  its  old  site,  may  again 
behold  i^  lying  like '  a  huge  leviaman 
many  a  rood'  upon  a  distant  hill-side 
in  Surrey. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the 
old  controversy  whether  the  peo]^ 
were  to  retain  their  own  palace  in 
their  own  pork,  or  whether  they 
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should  not,  because  certain  persons 
would  thereby  have  the  view  from 
their  drawing-room  windows  in- 
terrupted— that  matter  is  settled, 
and  all  circumstances  considered,  it 
is  well  it  is,  for  had  it  been  otherwise, 
the  people  would  have  lost  a  portion 
of  their  park,  instead  of  gaming  a 
fresh  one,  and  half  the  fruits  of  Pax- 
ton's  genius  would  have  remained 
imdeveloped.  The  palace  has  arisen, 
phcenix-like,  far  more  beautiful  than 
ever,  and  in  exchange  for  an  ordinary 
hill-side,  the  gardener  of  the  lily  has 
revived  another  Eden  for  us  at  its 
foot. 

The  method  in  which  the  building 
was  saved  from  destruction  is  worthy 
of  record,  as  it  affords  an  instance  of 
the  *  pluck'  of  English  men  of  busi- 
ness, and  of  the  confidence  enter- 
tained by  them  that  the  people  of 
England  really  cared  to  liavc  the 
palace  preserved.  As  long  as  it  was 
every  body's  business,  the  fabric 
stood  a  very  good  chance  of  being 
sold  piecemeal  before  the  eye  of  the 
public.  Sir  Josopli  Paxton's  appeal 
on  its  belialf  called  forth,  it  is  true, 
the  universal  support  of  the  press, 
and  of  almost  every  indiWduai  who 
had  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts  ;  but  all 
their  sympathy  was  of  little  avail — 
the  Commissioners  insisted  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  tlie  stipulation,  to  re- 
move it  by  a  certain  day,  and  unless 
persons  could  have  been  found  who 
were  determined  to  do  as  well  as 
talk,  the  metropolis  would  speedily 
liave  seen  tliis  splendid  building,  like 
*the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,* 
slowly  yet  for  ever  melt  away.  At 
this  juncture,  according  to  the 
statenient  of  Mr.  Scott  Eussell,  *  ten 
Euglislimen,  believing  in  each  other 
and  in  the  people  or  England,  and 
believing  that  it  ought  not  to  pass 
away,  tabled  the  money  and  bought 
the  palace.*  A  rather  spirited  pro- 
ceeding considering  the  purse  to  be 
made  \ip  was  no  less  than  75,000/., 
and  that  its  purchase  entailed  upon 
them  the  launching  out  into  a  vaat 
undertaking  necessitating  the  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  t<jn  times 
that  amount.  The  Crystal  Palace 
Company,  registered  on  the  17th  of 
May,  1852,  which  comprises  the 
names  of  the  most  influential  capi- 
talists, speedily  however  took  this 
vast  res][K)nsibility  out  of  their  hands, 
and  a  capital   of  500,000/.  being 


subscribed,  the  present  site  of  tin 
building  and  park  was  fixed  npon  by 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  and  the  removal 
of  the  materials  from  Hyde  Park  took 
place  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time— the  ground  being  given  up  to 
the  Commissioners  by  uie  appointed 
day  clear  of  all  incumbrances. 

The  estate    fixed   upon  by    Sir 
Joseph  Paxton  was   in  every  way 
fittedfor  the  reception  of  the  people  s 
palace.    Those  who  have  travelled 
on  the  Brighton  Hne,  must  remem- 
ber how,  after  flying  over  the  tops 
of  miserable  houses,  and  skimming 
the  fearful  squalor  of  Bermoudsey 
and   its    adjacent   neighbourhoods, 
they  have  mund  themselves  all  at 
once  skirting  the  wooded  slopes  of 
Norwood  and  Sydenham,  and  from 
the  depths  of  urban  wretchedness 
transported  to  tlie  height  of  sylvan 
beauty.    In  the  most  cliarming  por- 
tion   of  this    undulating    sceneij, 
Pengo  Park,    the    Crystal    Palace 
Estate  is   situated,     lib  lies  in  the 
parish  of  Battersea,  partly  in  Surrey 
and  partly  in  Kent.      The  origiiial 
purchase  consisted  of    389    acree, 
but  100    acres    of   this   h«m  been 
resold  to  Mr.  Wythes,  of  Reigate,  it 
an  enormously  increased  value;  then 
remain    therefore    289    acres,   20 
of  which  is  allocated  to  the  building 
itself,  and  269  to  the  park  and  gar- 
dens.   The  character  of  the  ground, 
as  we  have  before  said,  is  admirably 
suited  to  its  purpose,   it  forms  a 
portion  of  the  lull  side  lying  between 
the  Sydenham  and  Anerley  stations, 
and  has  a  fall  of  200  feet  from  iti 
highest  point — the  road  whicli  bor- 
ders the  top  of  DulwichWood,  where 
it  has  a  frontage  of  3000  feet — ^to  the 
railway,  where  it  has  a  fix)ntage  of 
1300  feet.    The  spot  chosen  for  the 
new  building  was  of  course  on  the 
very  brow  of  the  hill,  from  which 
point  London  and  Westminster  and 
the  winding  river  are  clearly  visible 
from  the  back  gallery,  whilst  the 
front    galleries    command    all    the 
gardened  richness  of  Kent  and  the 
sea  beyond. 

Here,  then,  in  the  veiy  lap  of 
English  rural  scenery,  the  first 
cohunn  of  the  new  palace  was  laiaed 
in  1852,  the  inscription  on  which 
win  tell  its  tale  to  future  ages,  when 
the  tooth  of  time  shall  have  brought 
this  noble  fabric  to  the  ground. 
Here  it  is: — 
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THIS  OOLUXK, 

THE  FIBffS  BUPPOBT  OF 

THE  CBT8TAL  PALACE, 

A  BUILDINa  OF  PUBELT  ENGLISH  ABCUITEOTUBI^ 

DESTINED  TO  THE  BECBEATION  AND  INSTBUOTION  OV 

THE  MILLION, 
WAS  EBEOTED  ON  THE  5tH  DAT  OF 

AUGUST,  1852, 

IN  THE  16tH   YEAB  OP  THE  BEION 

OF  HEB  MAJESTT  QUEEN  VICTOBIA. 

BT  SAMUEL  LAING,  ESQ.,  M.P., 

OHAIBMAN  6p  THE  CBT8TAL  PALACE  COMPANY. 

The  original  structure  of  which  this  column  forms  a  part,  waa  built  after  the 
design  of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  by  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Co.,  and  stood  in 
Hyde- park,  where  it  received  the  contributions  of  all  nations, 

AT  THE  WOBLD'S  EXHIBITION, 

In  the  Yeab 

Of  oub  Lobd 

1851. 

I  your  glass 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself  which  yet  you  knew  not  of. 

Tho  address  of  the  chairman  on      the  magnitude  of  our  high  mission. 


this  occasion  showed  the  noble  spirit 
in  which  the  undertaking  was  com- 
menced. *And  truly,*  said  he, 
when  we  consider  the  work  which 
has  this  day  been  formally  com- 
menced, it  is  no  light  enterprise 
which  lies  before  us.  Former  ages 
have  raised  palaces  enough,  and 
many  of  them  of  surnassing  mag- 
nificence. We  have  all  read  of  the 
hanging  gardens  of  Babylon,  the 
colossal  palace  temples  of  Egypt, 
and  the  gorgeous  structures  of 
Nineveh  and  Persepolis.  Many  of 
us  have  seen  the  scattered  fragments 
of  Nero's  golden  palace  on  the 
Palatine  Hill  and  the  vast  ruins 
which  still  speak  so  ma^ificently 
of  the  grandeur  of  imperial  Eome. 
But  what  were  all  these  palaces,  and 
how  were  they  constructed  P  They 
were  raised  by  the  spoils  of  captive 
nations,  and  the  forced  labour  of 
myriads  of  slaves,  to  gratify  the 
caprice  or  vanity  of  some  solitary 
despot.  To  our  age  has  been  re- 
served the  privilege  of  raising  a 
palace  to  the  people.  Yes,  the 
structure  of  which  the  first  column 
has  just  raised  its  head  into  the  air 
is  emphatically  and  distinctly  the 
possession  of  tne  people,  as  it  is  the 
production  of  their  own  unaided  and 
independent  enterprise.  On  us  to 
whom  circumstances  have  entrusted 
the  direction  of  this  great  popular 
undertaldng  devolves  the  duty  of 
seeing  that  it  is  carried  out  m  a 
manner  worthy  of  the  public  spirit 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  of 


I  assure  you,  we  feel  deeply  the 
responsibility  of  our  position ;  and 
although,  for  the  reason  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  we  have 
judged  it  premature  and  unseemly 
to  make  any  formal  rehgious  cere- 
monial on  the  present  occasion,  we 
feel  not  the  less  profoundly  that  in 
carrying  out  the  undertaking  as  we 
hope  to  do,  to  a  successful  issue,  we 
are  acting  as  the  instruments  of  that 
beneficent  and  overruling  Provi- 
dence which  is  guiding  our  great 
British  race  along  the  path  of  peace- 
fulprogress.* 

The  promise  of  the  directors,  that 
the  imdertaking  should  be  carried 
on  in  a  manner  *  worthy  of  the 
public  spirit  of  the  age,  is  being 
more  than  realized.  We  have 
watched  the  works  from  day  to  day 
for  many  months,  and  at  every  visit 
our  wonder  is  excited  at  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  works  on  hand.  The 
English  people  of  late  years  have 
been  famihar  enough  with  royal 
palaces  and  royal  gardens,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  Versailles,  Hamp- 
ton Court,  and  Windsor,  have  shown 
them  the  utmost  efforts  of  absolute 
monarchs,  augmented  and  beautified 
by  many  succeeding  generations; 
but  nothing  of  the  £nd  in  this 
country  or  abroad  can  compare 
with  the  palace  which,  in  two 
years  fi-om  its  commencement,  will 
be  ready  for  the  occupation  of  the 
people.  Beautiful  and  novel  as  the 
old  Crystal  Palace  undoubtedly  was, 
it  had  its  faults,  which  the  eye  of 
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taste  instantly  detected.  It  was  too 
long  for  its  elevation,  the  transept 
was  not  in  the  centre,  and  the 
nave  lacked  the  arched  roof  siu;- 
pcsted  by  Sir  Charles  Barry.  & 
the  new  buildinff  all  these  errors  are 
rectified.  Indeed  the  very  character 
of  the  site  necessitated  an  entirely 
new  arrangement  of  the  materials. 
The  rapid  faU  of  the  land  towards 
the  railway  has  forced  the  formation 
of  a  ground  floor  of  solid  masonry, 
consequently  an  additional  elevation 
is  given  to  the  side  of  the  old  build- 
ing, which  has  now  become  ihe  front. 
The  magnificence  of  this  facade  with 
its  three  transepts,  placedas  it  is  upon 
the  sky-line  of  a  steep  hill-side,  far 
surpasses  the  flat,  tame  structure  of 
three  steps,  which  could  not  be  well 
seen  from  any  point  of  view  in  Hyde 
Park.  Again,  in  addition  to  this 
new  arrangement  of  the  old  design, 
the  building  has  gained  two  wings, 
which  stretch  out  at  right  angles 
from  either  end  of  the  palace,  and 
beyond  are  lofty  towers  of  crystal, 
lismg  to  a  height  of  230  feet.  On 
the  tops  of  these  towers  will  be  vast 
reservoirs  of  water,  supplying  suf- 
ficient pressure  to  drive  the  highest 
fountains  in  the  palace  and  garden. 

Eoturning,  however,  to  tlie  palace 
proper,  a  glance  convinces  tlie  spec- 
tator that  oven  the  huge  structure 
of  1851  has  grown  mightily  in  all  its 
proportions.  The  nave  is  now 
arched,  and  there  are  three  transepts. 
The  addition  of  transepts  to  the 
ends  of  the  building  has  the  eflect 
of  bringing  tlie  whole  fabric  toge- 
ther, and  of  enabling  the  mind  to 
measure  it  with  a  glance.  A  very 
great  improvement  has  also  been 
made  by  recessing  the  ends  of  the 
transepts  looking  over  the  garden, 
to  a  depth  of  24  feet  in  the  great 
central  one,  and  of  17  feet  in  the  two 
others ;  this  expedient  affords  masses 
of  shadow  to  the  otherwise  plain 
wall  of  glass,  and  avoids  the  ugly 
appearance  of  the  old  flat  termina- 
tion of  the  transept,  which  looked 
marvellously  like  the  end  of  a 
trunk.  A  very  great  addition,  also, 
is  the  imposition  of  low,  square 
towers  at  the  junctions  of  nave  and 
transepts. 

The  interior  gives  a  still  bettor 
idea  of  the  enlargement  which 
the  palace  has  undergone,  even 
than  the  exterior.  The  nave, 
by   reason    of    its    circular    roof. 


is  44  feet  higher  than  the  old  one, 
and  is  upwards  of  120  feet  wide. 
Hie  monotonous  eflect  j>roduced  br 
the  long  perspective  of  pillars,  whia 
in  the  old  building  fell  too  dow 
upon  one  another  towards  its  end, 
has  been  avoided  by  advancing,  everj 
72  feet,  pairs  of  columns  (24  feet 
aittrt)  eight  feet  into  the  nave.  Bj 
this  means  the  length  of  the  nave 
will  be  better  measured  by  the  eye, 
and  when  the  piUara  become  cLotoed 
with  creeping  plants,  the  charming 
eradations  of  nght  and  ahade  pnh 
duced  by  the  side-lights,  as  tncy 
checquer  the  long  arcade  of  living 
green,  will  have  a  beautiful  effect. 
The  transepts  are  also  enlarged,  the 
centre  one  being  120  feet  wide  by 
194  feet  high,  and  the  side  ones  150 
feet  high  by  72  feet  wide.  Ths 
eflect  of  the  new  nave  viewed  from 
end  to  end  is  astounding,  and 
painted  as  it  will  be  by  Owen  Joiiei» 
with  a  yet  bolder  brush  than  bdbic^ 
the  combination  of  primary  ccdoioi 
will  give  it  (if  we  may  judsre  the 
whole  b^  the  part  complct^)  the 
eflect  ot  a  vast  tunnel  of  rainbon 
fading  ofl"  into  the  ^pearly  elovinff 
hue  of  an  opal  cave— -this  co&urwiU 
show  through  the  green  tracery  of 
leaves  and  trailing  sterna,  and  the 
eflect  will  be  gorgeous  beyond  con* 
ception.  Whilst  we  write,  the  ban 
glass  and  iron  skeleton  is  gradually 
being  clothed  with  all  the  beaotiei 
of  Nature  and  Art.  The  ground- 
floor,  a  solid  and  stupendous  stmo* 
ture,  composed  of  column,  and 
girder,  and  massive  brick-work,  if 
ready  to  receive  the  machineiy  and 
the  engines  ready  to  move  it.  '  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton's  Tunnel,'  which  is  a 
wide  underground  passage,  running 
the  whole  length  of  the  building,  des- 
tined for  the  convenience  of  the  work- 
peoplo,  is  nearly  completed,  and  the 
boilers — one  at  every  fifty  yard»^ 
are  being  placed  for  wanning  the 
water,  ^i^ch  will  traverse  thnnuch 
fifty  miles  of  iron  pipes,  placed*  m 
double  rows  of  seven  each,  inunedi- 
ately  beneath  the  flooring  of  the 
ground  story,  for  the  purpoae  of 
heating  the  building.  The  groand 
floor  itself  north  of  the  central 
transept  (which  is  entirely  glaaad) 
smarms  with  foreign  artizans.  li 
tins  portion  of  the  building,  art  im 
its  thousand  different  phases  is  to  ba 
exhibited  to  the  spectator.  Iatk» 
old  palace  temporary  partitiona  of 
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wood  and  doth  marked  off  the 
different  courts,  and  the  visitor 
could  have  poked  his  stick  from  the 
Me^seyal  chamber  into  the  Canada 
department ;  but  in  the  new  building 
all  will  be  durable  and  permanent. 
A  dozen  structures  of  solid  brick 
haye  taken  the  place  of  the  calico 
canopies  of  1861;  and  the  curious 
spectator,  as  he  trayerses  the  galle- 
ries, looks  down  by  turns  upon  the 
roof  and  court-yard  of  a  Pompeian 
house,  the  massiye  capitals  and 
entablatures  of  Egyptian  palaces, 
the  solemn  gloom  of  an  Assyrian 
hall,  the  light  beauties  of  a  Greek 
corridor,  and  the  fforgeous  walls  of 
some  court  of  the  Alh^bra. 

But  let  us  rather  descend  and  see 
what  Owen  Jones  and  Digby  Wyatt 
haye  designed  for  the  architectural 
instruction  of  the  multitude,  and 
whilst  we  pass  the  massive  halls  and 
lengthenea  vestibules,  let  us  note 
how,  since  the  earliest  recorded 
time,  the  genius  of  different  nations 
has  stamped  its  image  on  en- 
during stone.  As  we  enter  the 
buildmg  from  the  Dulwich  road  by 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  central 
transept,  on  the  left  hand  lie  the 
19'ineyeh  courts.*  It  will  be  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  these  apart- 
ments are  placed  first  in  the  splendid 
suite  wo  shall  have  to  traverse,  be- 
cause tliey  come  first  in  chronological 
order.  In  these  apartments  the 
visitors  will  be  shown  not  merely 
the  detached  casts  of  the  sculptured 
fllabs  which  tell  the  stories  of  mo- 
narchs  who  lived  whilst  the  Bible 
was  being  written,  not  only  the  fee- 
similes  of  the  very  winged  Dulls  and 
lions,  which  perchance  the  robe  of 
Sennacherib  nas  often  swept  as  he 
went  forth  to  battle,  or  which  must 
have  stood  as  grim  sentinels  of  the 
portals  through  which  Sardanapalus 
carried  his  mcendiaiy  torch;  but 
the  very  audience-chamber  (ICK)  feet 
long  by  48  broad)  of  the  Assyrian 
monarcns  will  be  presented  to  us 
just  as  it  stood  in  all  its  magnificence 
3600  years  ago.  To  Mr.  Fergusson 
is  given  the  task  of  constructing  this 
chamber  and  its  courts,  and  of  pre- 
senting to  the  stream  of  visitors, 
which  will  flow  perhaps  for  cen- 


turiaB  tliroiu;h  tiiefm,  m  perfeoi 
likeness  of  the  dwdHnffs  oi  those 
dread  monarohs  we  read  of  in  the 
Book  of  Kings.  Mere  fency  will 
not  be  allowed  to  enter  into  these 
revivals;  when  Mr.  Layard  first 
broke  through  the  sand  mounds 
which  were  piled  over  a  long  lost 
civilization,  enough  remained  of  the 
brickwork,  the  dimensions  and 
colouring  of  these  very  chamberSy 
to  enable  the  artist  to  revive  them 
in  the  exact  image  of  their  original 
appearance.  Around  the  walls  the 
pctured  history  of  Assyria,  now 
exhibited  in  disjointed  slabs,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Louyre^ 
will  be  displayed,  and  the  vast 
winged  bulls  and  lions  will  flank  the 
portals  as  of  old,  and  the  exact  casts 
of  the  very  throne  on  which  Sarda- 
napalus, and  perhaps  a  long  line  of 
ancestors,  were  once  seated,  the 
curious  spectators  will  be  enabled  to 
inspect  as  narrowly  as  the  corona- 
tion-chair of  Queen  Victoria  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

From  the  Assyrian  chambers  we 
are  transported  at  once  to  Egypt,  and 
the  perspective  of  mighty  columns, 
crowned  with  palm-tree  capitals, 
takes  us  onwara  in  the  stream  of 
history  to  the  time  of  Cheops.  Mr. 
Bonomi,  whose  long  resiaence  in 
Egypt,  and  whose  knowledge  of  her 
arcuitecture,  at  once  pointed  him 
out  as  the  fit  artist  to  preside  over 
these  restorations,  has  reconstructed 
on  a  reduced  scale  the  temple  of 
Abousaimbulwith  its  gij^antie  guar- 
dian deities  cut  out  m  the  solid 
rock.  A  model  of  one  of  these 
statues,  in  a  sitting  posture,  neariy 
70  feet  in  height,  will  be  placed  in 
the  nave.  Here  also  the  architec- 
tural student  will  findrepresentations 
of  the  different  orders  of  columiui, 
20  feet  in  height,  to  be  found  in 
the  yet  standing  temples  of  Upper 
Egypt.  Copies  of  the  nieroglypmes 
ana  statues  to  be  seen  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Louvre,  and  sub- 
jects taken  from  tombs,  temples, 
and  other  buildings,  engraved  upon 
the  walls,  will  also  engage  his  at- 
tention. Not  merely  bohl,  glaring 
plaster  casts  here  will  meet  the 
eye,  but  the  gorgeous  colouring  of 


*  lliis,  the  original  arrangement,  has  since  been  altered — ^the  Assyrian  chambers 
now  occup^g  the  extreme  northern  end  of  the  nave — an  airangement  which  we 
regret)  as  it  breaks  the  regular  chronolpgical  arrangement  at  firat  designed,  and 
which  we  prefer  to  keep  in  this  paper. 
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the  old  Egrptian  artists,  which  still 
remains  in  the  unexposed  chambers 
as  Advid  as  when  first  laid  on.  It  is 
strange  how  entirely  ignorant  the 
public  has  hitherto  been  with  respect 
to  the  architectural  embellishments 
of  the  ancients.  The  prevalent  idea 
seems  to  be,  that  the  dull  gray  of 
foggy  England  is  the  classical  colour 
for  all  massive  buildings.  But  every 
day  shows  us  how  erroneous  this 
opinion  is.  Owen  Jones  never  used 
the  positive  colours  so  boldly  as  the 
artists  who  adorned  the  ancient 
temples  of  Egypt.  The  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  was  coloured,  and 
some  of  the  finest  pieces  of  Greek 
statuary  bear  evident  marks  of  the 
brush. 

From  the  massive  simplicity  of 
the  Egyptian  architecture,  and  the 
strange  though  pure  formula  of 
her  statuary,  the  visitor  passes  into 
the  Greek  court,  beautiful  with  in- 
numerable statues.  And  here  we 
must  repeat  what  we  have  before 
said  of  these  courts,  tlie  spectator 
sees  not  merely  a  reproduction  of 
the  marbles  of  tlie  British  Museum, 
but  a  collection  of  casta  from  the 
most  precious  works  of  art  of  the 
civUized  world.  When  Messrs. 
Owen  Jones  andDigbyWyatt  set  out 
upon  a  roving  art  expedition  through 
Europe,  in  search  of  whatever  it 
contained  of  rarity  and  beauty,  they 
were  backed  by  two  powerful  letters 
of  credit,  one  from  the  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  Lord  Malmesbury,  to  the 
different  European  courts,  the  other 
fipom  the  chairman  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  Company,  authorizing  the  ex- 
penditure of  4(),000/.  upon  the  ob- 
jects of  their  mission ;  with  two  such 
powerful  persuaders  it  need  not  be 
wondered  at  that  the  palace  doors  of 
every  sovereign,  and  the  galleries  of 
most  museums,  were  tlirown  open  to 
these  gentlemen  and  the  small  army 
of  modellers  in  their  pay.  By  these 
means,  and  by  a  judicious  system 
of  excliange  Tiith  our  own  British 
Museum,  they  were  enabled  to  re- 
turn loaded  with  the  richest  spoils 
of  European  art,  both  ancient  and 
modern ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  artizan  who  will  pay  hereafter 
his  shilling  and  pace  these  splendid 
galleries,  will  see  more  of  the  fine 
arts  of  Europe  than  any  nobleman 
who  goes  *  tne  grand  tour'  at  the 
cost  of  thousands ;  and  not  only  will 


he  see  more  of  what  is  good,  but  he 
wiU  see  nothing  that  is  Dad,  for  the 
good  grain  has  been  separated  from 
out  the  heaps  of  chan  that  cumber 
even  the  best  of  continental  galleries. 
Of  these  rarities  we  shall  point  out  as 
we  proceed  some  of  the  principal,  as 
a  mere  mention  of  their  names  will 
prove  to  those  acauainted  with  con- 
tinental jy^eries  uie  pains  and  taste 
with  which  they  have  been  selected, 
and  to  the  uninitiated,  a  guide  to 
whatever  is  most  curious  or  beautifuL 

The  two  great  groups  of  the 
Greek  courts  will  be  that  of  the 
Niobe  of  fourteen  figures,  and 
t^e  Toro  Famese.  Of  €^olos8al 
statues  there  will  be  the  Famese 
Hercules  and  Flora,  the  Diana  of 
Velletri,  and  the  Venns  of  Metis. 
The  life-sized  groups  will  include  the 
principal  works  from  the  liudovici 
Villa,  Greek  works  that  arc  very 
little  known,  classical  animals,  in- 
cluding the  Florentine  dog  and  boar, 
the  Torso  Belvidere,  the  celebrated 
equestrian  group  from  the  galleiy  of 
Munich  and  several  others.  One  side 
of  the  long  gallery  will  be  adorned 
with  casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles  re- 
stored, and\iith  the  blue  backjpround 
and  varied  colours  of  the  originals, 
an  addition  which  adds  vigour  to  the 
sculpture.  The  monumental  pieces 
from  the  Parthenon,  the  most  won- 
derful statues  in  the  world,  will  be 
found  here,  and  an  entire  angle  of 
the  temple  of  Theseus  is  to  be  erected. 
Of  course  all  the  well  known  statues 
will  take  their  places  in  these  courts, 
which  will  be  aecorated  and  painted 
in  the  purest  Greek  taste. 

Passmg  to  the  Roman  Court,  the 
student  will  immediately  see  how 
the  Greek  teaching  was  modi- 
fied by  national  habits  and  tastes. 
Among  the  works  to  be  found  here 
will  be  the  colossal  eauestrian  statue 
of  Marcus  AureUus  from  the  Capi- 
tol, the  Apollo  Belvedere,  andallUie 
best  Eoman  statues,  together  with 
the  Medici,  Borghesi,  and  Vatican 
vases,  many  colossal  busts,  in- 
cluding the  Jupiter  Seraphus,  and 
the  finest  known  sarcophagi.  Among 
the  bassi  reUevi  is  that  from  the  arcn 
of  Titus,  representing  the  celebrated 
Jewish  Captivity,  with  the  Jewish 
vessels  of  Uie  Temple.  Here,  also. 
will  be  erected  a  complete  model  of 
the  Eoman  Forum,  l6  feet  long ;  a 
restoration  of  tlie  Coligeam,  18  feet 
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long ;  and  a  model  of  the  Temple  of 
Neptune  at  Paestum ;  and  a  curions 
collection  of  casts  of  gems,  iirom 
the  antiques  in  all  the  museums  of 
Europe.  Excellent  photographs  will 
also  adorn  this  court,  illustrative  of 
the  present  condition  of  the  build- 
ings and  works  of  Eoman  art,  toge- 
ther with  copies  of  buildings  of 
Venice,  and  of  the  Eoman  remains 
to  be  found  in  France.  The  courts 
of  the  Alhambra,  in  the  Moresque 
style,  follow  the  Eoman  department. 
This  portion  of  the  building  con- 
stitutes its  extreme  northern  end, 
and  is  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  re- 
fresliment.  Here  Owen  Jones  is  to 
culminate.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
conceive  a  more  gorgeous  apartment 
than  we  shall  have  in  the  Hall  of 
Justice,  Tiith  its  roof,  a  han^g 
honeycomb  of  gold  and  richly- 
blended  colour.  The  construction  of 
its  gorjijeous  vaulting  in  tlie  original  is 
a  wonder  in  itself,  the  whole  being 
composed  of  5(X)0  self-supporting 
pieces.  Next  to  the  Hall  of  Justice 
will  be  the  Court  of  Lions,  open  of 
course  at  the  top,  and  surrounded  by 
a  colonnade  of  Moresque  archi- 
tecture. The  floors  of  marble,  the 
pillars  and  entablatures  of  jasper  and 
mosaic,  green  predominating — the 
effect  of  mis  splendid  court  will  be 
tluit  of  coolness  to  the  eye,  whilst 
the  alabaster  fountains,  sending 
silver  streams  into  the  air,  wiU  pro- 
duce a  grateful  atmosphere  to  the 
flushed  sight-seer,  who  will  repair 
hither  to  eat  his  ice  beneath  luxu- 
riant orange  trees,  brilliant  with  their 
golden  fruit. 

Crossing  from  the  extreme  north- 
western comer  of  the  building  to  the 
north-eastern,  we  enter  the  i3yzan- 
tine  court,  which  will  be  filled  with 
fragments  of  various  friezes,  baasi 
relievi,  columns,  &c.,  mostly  mo- 
delled from  works  in  France  and 
Lombardy,  that  aflbrd  the  best 
idea  of  this  pectdiar  style  of  art. 
Stiff  and  pedantic  as  it  was,  and  ut- 
terly wanting  in  all  that^race  which 
marked  the  reWval  of  Eoman  art, 
consequent  upon  the  recovery  of  the 
ancient  Greek  sculpture,  it  is  yet  in- 
teresting, and  possessed  of  a  certain 
truthfulness,  wliich  will  attract  the 
attention  of  the  artisti  c  mind.  Here 
tlie  pre-Eaffaelite  will  find  a  con- 
stant field  for  his  individualizing 
tone  of  mind.   Nothing  is  idealized : 


the  fiinires,  the  dnpenr*  the  ytiTY 
oma^ntT  of  the  W^  ^ 
the  painters  of  this  penod  of  arty 
seem  to  be  taken  from  nature,  with- 
out selection — ^they  are  in  fact  por- 
traits of  the  most  minute  kmd. 
Nevertheless,  throughout  everything 
they  did,  a  certain  disagreeable  for- 
mula always  obtained,  which  cannot 
be  overlooked. 

Close  to  this  court  will  be  found 
the  space  devoted  to  mediajval  archi- 
tecture. Here  we  shall  liave  speci- 
mens of  the  most  curious  Saxon, 
*     'o-Saxon,  and  Norman  remains, 

Eered  from  the  principal  cathe- 
of  the  Continent  andot  England. 
Viewed  under  a  subdued  light,  the 
student  will  here  see  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  characteristic  forms  of  early 
church  architecture.  The  antique 
ornaments  and  vessels  of  the  Catholic 
worship  will  also  be  reproduced, 
to  prove  what  exquisite  taste  ex- 
isted among  the  artists  in  the  pay 
of  the  Church,  whilst  all  outside  ner 
pale  was  barbarism  and  darkness. 
These  courts  wiU  be  so  arranged  as 
to  show  the  progress  of  the  diilerent 
cognate  st^e  of  art,  so  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  trace  from  the  Byzantine, 
the  Anglo-Norman,  and  the  Early 
Gk>thic.  At  the  end  of  the  spacious 
court  in  which  so  many  styles  will 
be  collected,  we  shall  have  cool  and 
shady  cloisters,  and  in  foreign  art 
the  finest  works  of  the  Pisani; 
among  these  will  be  found  the  large 
altar  of  the  Church  of  Or  San  Mi- 
chele,  in  Florence,  the  greatest  work 
of  Andrea  Orcagna.  Of  all  these 
courts,  however,  the  next  that  we 
enter,  the  Cinque  Cento  Court,  will 
afford  specimens  of  precious  art  most 
novel  to  the  mass  of  Englishmen. 
The  very  doors  of  this  space  will  be 
fitted  with  copies  from  Greiioa  of  the 
most  elaborate  works  of  the  different 
artists  of  this  period,  and  when  we 
begin  to  enumerate  the  riches  ready 
for  the  interior  we  almost  fear  for 
our  space.  The  principal  of  these 
will  be  a  most  elaborate  window 
from  the  Certosa  of  Pavia,  and 
the  door-iamb  of  the  entrance  door- 
way of  the  Certosa,  a  work  nearly 
twenty  feet  high,  consisting  of  elabo- 
rate pilasters,  including  uti  relievi 
by  Bambaya,  the  most  minute  and 
astonishing  relievi  in  existence. 
Then  there  will  be  three  arches 
firom  the  cloister  Maggiore  of  the 
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same  buildm^,  to  be  reproduced  in 
terra  cotta,  Bimilar  to  tlie  original, 
and  making  up  a  twenty-four  feet 
bay  of  the  court ;  the  entire  end  of 
the  monument  of  Jan  Galeazzo 
Viflconti,  in  the  Certosa,  which  is 
an  astonishing  sample  of  carved  work 
in  marble,  and  various  specimens 
of  the  finest  Venetian  architecture, 
and  the  entire  frieze  of  the  Hospital 
of  Pistojia,  representing  the  acts  of 
Mercy.  These  works  will  chiefly 
enrich  the  walls  of  the  court,  whilst 
in  the  middle  there  will  be  the  finest 
works  of  Ghiberti,  from  Florence, 
including  the  gates  of  the  Baptis- 
tery, said  by  Jmchael  Angclo  '  to  be 
worthy  to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise.' 
The  JSymph  of  Eontainebleau,  oxe- 
outed  by  Cellini  for  Francis  the 
iFirst ;  and  famous  works  by  Dona- 
tello,  Jean  Groujon,  and  Germain 
Klon. 

The  next  court  is  that  of  the  16th 
and  17th  century  work,  which  will 
contain  Elizabethan  and  Flemish 
architecture  specimens  of  the  He- 
naissanoe,  and  the  finest  works  of 
the  revived  classical  period,  by 
Michael  Angelo  and  others;  the 
fi^rures  from  the  Medici  Chapel,  the 
Pieta  from  St.  Peter's,  and  the 
Christ  from  the  Church  of  the 
Minerva.  Afler  the  17th  century, 
no  country  seems  to  have  produced 
a  national  architecture ;  revivals  in- 
stead of  invention  appear  to  have 
obtained  everywhere  since  that 
time.  The  long  series  of  rich 
forms  which,  from  an  early  period, 
changed  with  almost  every  century, 
hero  suddenly  stop  —  a  signifi- 
cant fact  in  the  history  of  archi- 
tecture, significantly  set  before  the 
people  by  this  method  of  arrange- 
ment. The  court  of  modem  sciup- 
tnre  follows,  and  fills  up  the  dreary 
void.  The  series  is  to  commence 
with  Canova*8  works,  of  which  there 
will  be  eleven,  including  the  two 
colossal  Lions  from  the  tomb  of 
Pope  Bezzonico,  at  St.  Peter's ;  the 
finest  efibrts  of  Thorwaldsen,  in- 
cluding the  colossal  Christ  from 
Copenhagen ;  and  the  best  works  of 
Gibson,  Wjratt,  Tenerani  (Canova*s 
most  favourite  pupil),  Benzoni,  £1- 
naldi,  Macdowdl,  and  of  a  number 
of  foreign  artists  resident  in  Home. 

A  worthy  and  fitting  terminaticm 
to  this  grand  architectural  march 
and  procession  of  art,  will  bo  the 


portrait  ^dlery— or,  aa  the  Grermanfl 
would  cul  it,  the  Valhalla — ^which. 
will  contain  the  g^eat  men  of  eveiy 
a^eand  country.  ^Towardsthiscolleo- 
tion,  upwards  of  threehundred  buata, 
and  several  colossal  and  life-sixed 
statues  have  already  been  obtained, 
including  busts  of  celebrated  Ameri- 
cans by  Hiram  Power.  There  ia 
somethmg  noble  in  this  idea  of  col- 
lecting together  the  effijgiee  of  the 
great  intellectual  captains  of  the 
world.  Bavaria  may  hare  her 
Valhalla,  and  France  her  Pantheon, 
but  England,  instead  of  retaining 
her  old  isolation,  has  grown  so  fart 
that  she  can  afford  to  be  eoamo- 
poHtan,  and  to  place  beside  her  own 
undoubted  men  of  ff^iui  those  of 
every  foreign  land.  The  future  yisi- 
tor,  wearied  to  satiety  by  the  mag* 
nificent  scene  the  £xhibition  haa 
offered  him,  after  having  ffazed  xxpcm, 
the  masterpieces  of  art  ima  the  grand 
results  of  science,  might  well  feel  for 
a  moment  revived  at  finding  himself 
among  this  goodly  company ;  and  as 
he  passes  in  review  those  ponderoof 
brows,  and  those  eyes  which  seen 
bent  on  goals  far  b^ond  the  ken  of 
ordinary  men,  he  wm  not  be  able  to 
avoid  paying  due  honour  to  this 
high  company,  which,  in  all  oomen 
of  the  world,  from  the  remotest  time 
up  to  the  living  present,  has  been 
the  main  instruments  in  lifting  man 
firom  the  condition  of  a  savage,  and 
in  contributing  to  the  erection  of 
this  j^orgeous  palace  and  its  preoknii 
furmture. 

As  we  leave  the  northern  portion 
of  the  nave,  and  enter  its  southern 
half,  we  pass  from  the  region  of 
pore  art,  and  come  upon  the  eeono- 
mieal  and  trading  portion  of  the 
building  —  the  grand  basaar,  or 
world's  fiur,  in  which  England  will 
enter  the  lists,  as  in  the  old  £z]d> 
bition,  against  the  whole  world. 

We  must  not,  however,  omit  to 
mention  the  Pompeian  House  erected 
to  the  left  hand  of  the  south-east- 
transept  entrance.  This  stmctmo 
is  modelled  exactly  aft^  a  house 
found  in  PompeiL  As  the  visitor 
enters  the  compuTium,  or  oipen 
court,  he  is  immediately  strode  with 
the  beauty  of  the  boddiag.  Thn 
beautiful  cornices. 


Be  Douaiaff .  j 
I,  snpporteaby 
of  aurelB.  and 


outsj^read  wingjs  of  angelsi  and  the 
exquisite  painting  upon  the  walk 
of  the  mam  court  itseli^  and  of  iSbm 
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chambers  or  cnbicula  opening  from 
it,  shows  US  how  refined  must  hove 
been  the  taste  of  the  people  of  thk 
buried  dty.  Italian  artists  have 
covered  almost  every  inch  of  the 
walls  with  designs  traced  from  the 
original,  and  here  we  have  the  most 
complete  facsimile  of  the  house  of  a 
weaUhy'  Pompeian.  The  pillars  of 
thepenstyle  are  painted  halif-way  up, 
with  a  bright  vermilion,  which  looks 
very  briUiant,  whilst  the  elegantly . 
designed  cornice  is  of  the  most 
dehcate  blue  and  white.  Passing 
between  the  pillars  of  the  peristyle, 
we  see  the  Triclinium,  a  oeautiful 
chamber  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  re- 
freshment room  for  this  end  of  the 
buildin£^.  The  walls  are  covered  Uke 
those  of  the  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, with  fancifrd  designs  and  figures 
pamted  in  distemper.  On  the  oc- 
casion of  her  Majesty's  last  visit  to 
the  palace,  this  apar&nent  was  used 
as  a  refreshment  room  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  herself  and  suite, 
and  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
whole  party. 

The  ornamentation  of  the  interior 
of  this  building  ^ves  an  excellent 
idea  of  the  peculiar  combination  of 
colours  the  Komans  used  in  their 
decoration.  Thus  the  ground  colour 
of  some  portion  of  the  walls  is  black, 
others  again  are  chrome  yeUow,  and 
throughout  tints  are  used  which  are 
peculiarly  Eoman.  The  court  of  this 
building  Las  a  very  curious  efiectfrom 
the  gallery,  as  the  spectator  looks 
down  through  an  open  roof  of  Pom- 
peian  tiles  into  the  brilliant  court 
oelow. 

The  entire  space  on  each  side  of 
the  nave  will  be  filled  with  counters 
stored  with  most  precious    goods. 
And  here  we  shall  have  not  merely  a 
vast  bazaar,  struck,  as  it  were,  with 
commercial  death,  as  in  Hyde-park, 
where  the  sale  of  goods  was  pro- 
hibited ;  but  an  active  mart,  in  which 
all  the  world  and  his  wife  will  be 
seen    from    the    galleries    simulta- 
neously '  shopping.'    Here  the  chief 
staples  of  our  manufiicture  will  be,  as 
of  old,  collected  together,  and  we 
shall  have  a  pro^pressive  march  of 
manufactures,  as  m  the  other  end 
we  shall  have  of  architecture.    The 
different  courts  on  one  side,  are  to  be 
dedicated  to  hemp,  flax,  and  woollen 
goods;  cottons,  plain  and  printed; 
ulkandlace;  whilst  ontheother there 


will  be  ooorts  devoted  to  Binniiig- 
ham  and  Sheffield  goods,  to  fiimitiiVB^ 
carpets,  stationery,  book -bindings 
paper-hanging,  &c.    It  wp^evcn  to 
us  that  the  oetermination  to  tfaxoir 
open  the  ^^oods  here  exhibited  for 
sale,  will  give  it  some  disadvantages 
as  compared  with  the  old  Exhilntioii. 
Thus,  the  palace  being  no  longer 
merely  a  court  of  honour  for  the  trial 
of  nation  against  nation,  but  a  oonrfc 
of  profit,  there  will  be  temptations^ 
we  fear,  to  exhibit,  on  the  wh^,  ft 
lower  class  of  goods.    A  tradesmaa 
taking  a  stall  in  either  of  these 
courts  will  naturally  look  to  profit^ 
and  of  course  in  driving  a  retail 
custom  his  interest  will  l^id  him  to 
suit  the  wants  of  the  nunority  of  his 
customers.      These   will   probably 
be  found  in  the  middle  and  lower 
classes,  and  the  purchases  will,  we 
should  think,  tend  to  take  the  fbnn 
of  souvenirs  of  the  palace  of  an  in- 
expensive kind,ratherthanof  articles 
entailing  a  heavy  expenditure.    A 
bedstead,  or  a  sideboard,  a  carpet, 
or  a  dining-room  table,  would  cost  too 
much  in  carriage,  even  if  'persons 
about  to  be  married'  should  go  as 
far  as  Sydenham  in  search  of  sucb. 
things.    But  a  pen-wiper  for  'our 
Mary  Ann'  at 'home;    a  work-box, 
ticketed  10s,  Qd.,  for  '  Bister  Mary;* 
or  'something  in  the  handkerchief 
way  for  Tom,'  wiU  be  incessant^ 
called  for ;  and  as  demand  unchecked 
always  brings  supply,  there  will  be 
a  tendency,  in  the  world's  fair  at 
Sydenham,  to  degenerate    into   a 
gigantic  kind  of  Soho  Bazaar.    We 
beueve  the  directors  have  foreseen 
as  much,  and  have  laid  down  re- 
gulations   to    ensure    the    sup]^ 
of  the  best  class  of  goods  only  to 
the  building.    It  wiU  require  the 
most  absolute  authority  of  this  kind 
to  prevent  the  degeneracy  we  speak 
of. 

No  doubt  the  great  manufiustoren 
will  send  specimens  of  their  best 
work,  as  pattern  cards  only,  and 
wealthy  persons  wishing  duplicates, 
will  order  directly  of  me  manufac- 
turer ;  in  this  way  much  of  the  dtf- 
ficulty  as  regards  ihe  heavier  and 
more  expensive  goods  will  perhaps 
be  got  over,  orders  being  executed  by 
commission,  as  they  were  openly  and 
in  defiance  of  the  rules  of  the  fioysl 
Commissioners  in  Hyde-park.  We 
shall  certainly  gain  a  much  better 
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idea  of  the  relative  worth  of  Conti- 
nental and  British  productions  by 
having  the  prices  at  which  they  can 
be  sold  made  public.  Many  a  victory, 
or  apparent  victory,  was  gained  over 
us  in  the  last  Exhibition  by  our 
foreign  competitors  throwing  all  their 
skill  and  time  into  the  pro£iction  of 
certain  articles,  and  thus  produc- 
ing a  brilliant  result.  In  measur- 
ing ourselves,  however,  with  the 
foreigner,  what  we  wish  to  know  is 
whether  they  can  equal  or  beat  us  at 
the  same  price,  Li  reality  we  are 
struggling  for  the  markets  of  the 
world,  and  not  for  a  royal  medal  or 
a  certificate  of  honour. 

The  galleries  will  also  be  dedicated 
to  the  counters  of  manufactures. 
Here  porcelain,  china,  ^lass,  musi- 
cal and  mathematical  instruments, 
stained  glass,  works  in  the  precious 
metals,  clothing,  and  ironmongenr 
will  be  exhibited.  In  fact  the  gal- 
leries along  their  entire  length  will 
contain  wnat  the  old  galleries  in 
Hyde-park  did,  and  in  addition, 
much  that  was  contained  in  the 
northern  portion  of  the  ground  floor, 
all  of  which  is  now  occupied  with 
works  of  art. 

These  galleries  will  not  be  nearly 
of  the  size  of  the  old  ones,  in  fact,  they 
will  present  the  appearance  of  mere 
balconies,  hanging  mto  the  recessed 
and  irregular  lines  of  pillars  which 
form  the  sides  of  the  nave,  and  the 
chief  part  of  the  counter  room  will 
be  next  to  the  glass  walls  of  the 
building,  as  the  middle  portion  will 
consist  of  a  scries  of  square  apertures 
to  give  light  to  the  courts  of  art  and 
manufacture  below,  which  are  much 
more  numerous  than  in  the  old 
building. 

And  now  let  us  come  into  the 
nave,  and  see  witli  anticipating 
gaze  the  wonders  that  1854  will  un- 
fold to  us.  Beautiful  as  the  old 
building  appeared  fading  off  into 
misty  blue,  from  its  extreme  length 
— something  yet  was  wanting  to 
give  variety  and  richness  to  the 
monotonous  repetition  of  rectangular 
lines,  and  the  endless  blending  of 
the  tricolour  decorations;  and  this 
something  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  will 
give  by  clothing  column  and  girder, 
archea  roof  and  long-stretching  gal- 
lery, with  emerald  tinted  leaves. 
Trailing  and  creeping  plants  of  every 
climewillBoon  be  twining  their  ilngera 


intoeveryrecessof  the  iron-work,  and 
mounting  still  higher  by  every  pillar 
and  "  coigne  of  vantage,"  until  they 
have  gained  the  skylike  arch  of  glass. 
Others  will  drop  their  long  pendant 
tracery,  or  hang  their  beautiful 
festoons  from  i>omt  to  point ;  each 
plant  at  its  appointed  season  sending 
lorthits  countless  blossoms  andswing- 
ing  its  censers  of  fresh  perfume.  We 
shall  walk,  not  apparently  in  a  vast 
corridor  of  iron,  out  in  the  great 
green  bower  of  some  enchanted 
wood.  On  the  ground,  a  beautiful 
garden  will  extend  on  each  side  of 
uie  nave,  and  between  the  various 
courts  dedicated  to  manufactures, 
whilst  flower  beds,  green  banks, 
and  ornamental  devices,  will  be 
grouped  around  the  long  drawn  lines 
of  columns,  and  perpetual  blossoms 
will  variegate  and  ennch  the  margins 
of  this  stupendous  covered  walk, 
ten  thousand  camellias  so  arranged 
as  to  flower  throughout  the  year, 
and  eighty  thousand  scarlet  gera- 
niums, forming  two  of  the  items. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
we  shall  see  here  merely  a  Cnatsworth 
conservatory  many  hundred  times 
enlarged,  and  calculated  to  give 
delight  only  to  the  senses ;  the  aim 
of  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  is  far  higher 
than  this.  He  purposes  to  divide  the 
nave  into  two  regions — ^that  lying  to 
the  north  of  the  central  transept, 
representing  a  tropical  climate,  and 
heated  to  an  appropriate  tempera- 
ture ;  and  the  division  to  the  south  a 
temperate  clime,  and  moderate^ 
heated.  Each  portion  will  have  ite 
appropriate  vegetation.  In  the  one, 
the  lofty  paimi,  reaching  to  the 
translucent  roof,  the  feathery  sugar 
cane,  the  bread  tree  dropping  its 
dark  pillars  of  shade,  and  the  date 
will  take  us  at  once  to  the  renons 
of  India  and  Afiricar-the  other  filled 
with  foliage  more  fiMwili*!*  to  us, 
and  with  ever-blooming  flowers.  As 
these  two  regions  approximate,  how- 
ever, the  vegetation  of  each  will  be 
made  to  assimilate — ^thus,  the  ever- 
green arborescent  trees  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  will  form  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  tropical  or  northern 
portion  of  the  nave,  while  the  class 
of  European  vegetation  which  bor- 
ders upon  the  tropioal  rmons  will 
mark  the  commencement  of  the  tem- 
perate division  of  the  nave.  Bat 
the  ingenuity  of  the  plan  doea  not 
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end  here.  These  broad  dirisionB 
of  the  flora  of  the  globe  will  be  again 
sub-divided,  so  as  to  indicate  the 
particular  vegetation  of  diflerent 
countries,  ana  grouped  together  in 
eacli  division  wiU  be  specimens  of  the 
race  of  men,  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
and  insects,  which  properly  belong 
to  them.  And  these  are  not  to  be, 
like  museum  specimens,  placed  '  all 
of  a  row,'  but  m  the  very  attitudes 
they  assume  whilst  in  a  state  of 
nature.  Thus,  in  the  Indian  group 
we  may  have  the  Hindoo  weaving 
beneath  the  shadow  of  a  banyan- 
trcc,  whilst  the  branches  are  alive 
with  gorgeous-coloured  birds,  and 
the  furtive  tiger  majr  be  seen 
slinking  throu^  the  jungle.  In 
the  desert  region,  the  Arab  will, 

Eerliaps,  recline  under  the  date-tree; 
is  mare  tethered  by  the  well,  and 
near  at  hand  the  dead  camel  preyed 
upon  by  the  jackaL,and  the  vulture 
will   complete   the    picture.      The 
Australian  savage  will  sleep  on  his 
opossum  rug,  whilst  the  kangaroo 
looks  fearfully  on.    In  this  manner, 
natural  history  will  be  presented  to 
the  multitude  m  a  series  of  pictures, 
which  can  never  fade  from  their  minds, 
and  thus  will  be  carried  out  to  its 
full  extent  Lancaster's    sjrstem  of 
instruction.   Some  people  may  smile 
at  this  attempt  to  teach  men  by  a 
method  introduced  for  the  use  of 
the  youthful  intellect.     But  expe- 
rience teaches  us  that  the  intellect 
of  the  ignorant  man  is  but  the  intel- 
lect of  a  child,  and  tliat  he  is  most 
impressed  by  images  which  appeal 
directly  to  nis  senses.      And  now 
much  may  even  the  cultivated  mind 
learn    from    a  walk    through  this 
splendid  educational  gallery  r   Here 
he  will  see  what  has  never  been  seen 
before,  the    science    of   ethnology 
illustrated.    Specimens  of  men  from 
every  race  and  clime,  habited  in  the 
very  dresses  they  wear,  armed  with 
the  very  weapons  of  defence  they  use, 
and  attended  by  the  very  implements 
of  husbandry  they  employ.     How 
Prichard    would    have    gloried  in 
such   a  popular  exposition  of  his 
favourite  study.     If  it  is  asked,  who 
warrants  the  truth  of  these  repre- 
sentations P  the  name  of  Dr.  Latham 
will  prove  an  answer  that  the  learned 
will  accept.    K  it  is  objected  that 
the  specimens  of  animals,  birds,  and 
reptiles  may  only  represent  natural 


histoiy,  read  bytiieglaneiofaoime 
ignorant  staffer  or  maker  of  pre- 
parations, the  directors  may  with 
pride  appeal  to  the  names  of  fidward 
Forbes,  Waterhonse,  and  Gronld-^ 
names  lliat  naturalists  holdin  respect; 
and  those  who  are  not  naturalists,  may 
remember  the  remarkable  specimenB 
of  stuffed  birds  and  animals  in  the 
transept  of  the  old  building — may 
remember  the   hawk   whose   very 
wings  seemed  to  flutter  and  whose 
foot  seemed  more  rigidly  to  extend 
itself  as  his  bloody  bill  tore  up  the 
fibres  of  his  carrion— may  remember 
the  still  life  fight  between  the  heron 
and  the  falcon,  where  the  deadly 
strife  seemed  to  be  going  on  be- 
neath the  eyes  of  the  spectators— 
in  such  a  spirit  and  by  such  artists 
these  specmiens  will  be  prepared. 
But  how  are  the  fish,  the  reptiles, 
the  crustacese,andthe  zoophytes  tobe 
shown?  asks  a  third  caviller.   Those 
who    have    gazed    with    mingled 
wonder    and    delight  at  the  ^ass 
vivarium,    in    the     Kegent's-park 
Zoological-gardens — who  have  seen 
the  strange  fish  lying  still  beneath 
his  native  stone,  and  watched,  not 
without  a  shudder,  the  sea-worm 
drive  his  spiral  way  in  search  of 
food,  and  the  himdred  arms  of  the 
zoophyte  playing  around  to  seize  its 
prey — ^those  who  by  this  singular 
contrivance  have   had   brought  to 
their  leisurely  view  the  very  bottom 
of  the  insatiable  deep,  and  have  seen 
hererealized  in  miniature  the  sights  of 
Schiller's  diver,  will  understand  how 
art  can  collect  together  the  combina- 
tions of  nature  m  her  most  hidden 
recesses. 

Both  ends  of  the  nave  and  the  sidea 
of  the  three  transepts  will  be  given  up 
entirely  to  rare  plants  and  flower- 
beds, and  these  will  be  so  arranged 
throughout,  in  fact,  that  a  comp&te 
botamcal  garden,  according  to  the 
Linna^an  method,  will  add  another 
attraction  to  those  who  will  seek  here 
for  positive  instruction.  But  art 
will  vie  with  nature  in  this  portion 
of  the  building  also,  and  wul  rear 
her  noblest  and  most  gigantic  pro- 
ductions beneath  the  plume^ike 
leaves  of  the  towering  palm,  and  the 
sweeping  fiins  of  the  arborescent 
ferns.  At  each  end  of  the  nave,  noble 
fountains  will  be  erected,  with  basins 
of  such  extent,  that  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  public  they  wiU  be 
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bridged  in  the  centre.  Here  the 
Victoria  Eegia  lily,  in  the  perpetual 
movenient  of  the  water  caused  bv 
the  filling  jets  from  the  fountain,  will 
find  one  of  the  cliief  conditions  of  ite 
existence,  and  will  open  its  huge 
alabaster  cups,  whilst  its  great  leaves 
will  float  motionless  around,  the  lazy 
golden  fish  coasting  them  like  conti- 
nents. In  the  middle  of  the  centre 
transept  a  crystal  fountain  of  far 
larger  dimensions,  and  of  more 
beautiful  and  appropriate  form  than 
the  old  one,  will  send  its  woven 
threads  of  living  silver  to  the  roof. 
In  this  spot,  too,  will  be  collected  all 
the  first  works  of  art  which  require 
space  to  show  them.  Here  Praxiteles 
wiU  show  us  how  Phaethon  drove 
the  Horses  of  the  Sun ;  this  famous 

Soup,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  in 
e  courtyard  of  the  Vatican.  The 
spectator  looking  from  this  spot, 
either  to  the  norSi  or  to  the  south, 
will  see  countless  lustrous  statues  of 
marble  and  alabaster  standing  out 
dear  and  crisp  against  the  bright 
green  of  the  fblii^c.  As  he  looks 
north  he  will  see  the  vast  Egvptian 
seated  figure,  seventy  feet  high,  one 
of  the  wondrous  four  that  ever  keep 
watch  at  the  portals  of  the  temple  of 
Abousambul;  this  enormous  god, 
whose  forehead  will  be  level  with  the 
topmost  palms,  is  already  built  up 
by  Bonomi  in  the  exact  proportions 
of  the  original.  Near  at  hand, 
shooting  up  its  slender  shaft  of 
granite  to  the  light,  he  wUl  see  Cleo- 
patra's Needle,  the  ^ft  of  Abbas 
Pasha,  and  removed  from  the  sands 
of  Alexandria  at  enormous  expense 
by  the  company.  As  he  looks  south 
his  eye  will  catch,  towering  above  the 
other  worksof  art,theprecious  north- 
west comer  of  the  Doge's  palace  at 
Venice,  witli  its  noble  group  of 
statuary,  and  its  elegant  colonnades, 
modelled  immediately  from  the 
original ;  and  further  on  the  serene 
looking  head  of  the  colossal 
statue  of  Bavaria.  Here  also 
he  will  see  copies  of  the  finest 
continental  equestrian  statues,  and 
find  how  far  foreigners  have  out- 
stripped us  in  this  branch  of  art. 
The  imagination  cannot  paint  the 
magnificentappearancethis  vast  nave 
will  put  on  when  nature  has  clothed 
it  with  her  most  delicate  tracery, 
and  studded  it  with  her  choicest 
flowers ,  when  art  has  planted  in  its 


midst  the  utmosteffoiis  of  the  human 
mind,  and  when  the  light  balconies^ 
hanging  halfway  amapgthe  Terdun^ 
shaU  hold  the  moving  crowds  of 
beauty  clothed  in  silks  aad  satins 
glowing  with  irridesoent  light. 

When  the  eye  is  tired  of  this  oc- 
citing  scene,  the  spectator  will  ham 
only  to  ascend  the  gallery,  and  gain 
the  open  balcony  of  the  great  tranp 
aept,  and  whilst  the  breeze  is  blkyir* 
ing  the  hair  firom  his  brow,  to  eoa- 
template  such  a  scene  as  only  Eng- 
land can  aflbrd.     Loc^dng  out  horn 
this  deep  recess,  with  the  gl^^mmiiir 
arch  of  glass  rising  over  his  heaiC 
higher  than  the  wdted  roof  that 
forms  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  he  wiD 
see  before  him,  not  a  garden,  but 
a  whole  hiU-siide  fashioned  into  a 
perfect  Eden   of  beauty.      Imm^ 
diately  beneath  him  lies  the  '  plea- 
saunce,'  or  Italian  sarden,  held^ 
the    embracing  ScAa    of  the    two 
wings  of  glass  which  have   been 
added  to  the  original  design  of  liie 
palace.    Here  wifi  be  thirty  acres  of 
ground  devoted  to  intricately  worca 
nowerbeds,  and,  interspersed  amoag 
them,  sumptuous  and  ever  playing 
fountains,  designed  either  by  Enff- 
hsh   artists   or   copied   from     & 
most  famous  continental  originals. 
Throughout  the  entire    length   of 
this  gurden,  for  a  third  of  a  mile^ 
runs  a  double  terrace.     Tlie  xamee 
of  the  two  is  fifty  feet  in  wiw^ 
its    balustrade  adorned   with   sta> 
tues  in  marble  fixmi  the  «^ntiqqft 
This  noble  terrace,   built  of  solid 
freestone,     upon    Italian     ardbea^ 
would  hold  an  anny  upon  its  kvel 

eavement.  At  every  coupfe  of 
undred  yards  deep  embaymeala 
occur,  filled  by  oeoais  and  other 
forest  trees,  which  rise  in  wnnfm 
from  the  lower  ground,  ^road 
flights  of  granite  steps  lead  doin^ 
at  intervals,  to  the  Italian  gardok 
This  is  faced  by  the  second  ter- 
race, which  is  balustraded  like  tiia 
upper  one.  After  the  eye  has  glanced 
over  this  foreground,  eniidbed  with 
eveiy  accessory  of  art  and  cultivated 
nature,  it  rests  upon  noble  sweeps 
of  the  most  verdant  turf,  doited  with 
groups  of  forest  trees,and  uwm  famd 
walks  andfountains,  which  Jatterdrill 
Uie  air  for  200  feet.  Here  Sir  Joseph 
Pazton  has  brought  to  perfeotKMi 
Enghsh  landsei^  gaidening,  and 
turned  a  wooded  hilfiids  into  a  psfr 
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feet  paradiBe.  Far  bejrond  all,  ex- 
tending for  full  forty  miles  on  every 
hand,  bes  the  rich  and  natural  garden 
of  Elent  and  Surrey.  As  far  as  the 
eye  can  see  runs  the  finely  wooded 
landscape,  peaceful  and  quiet,  yet 
alive  with  labour,  dotted  with  cot- 
tages and  villas,  and  the  tapering 
spires  of  churches.  If  the  spectator 
wishes  to  extend  his  view,  he  has 
only,  with  labouring  breath,  to  ascend 
either  of  the  crystal  towers  which 
rise  on  each  flank  of  the  building  to  a 
height  of  230  feet,  and  should  the  day 
be  clear  he  will  be  repaid  by  a  sight 
of  the  blue  sea  of  tne  Cliannel  on 
the  south,  whilst  all  London,  slurred 
with  smoke,  will  lie  below  him  on 
the  northern  plain,  towards  which 
the  back  of  the  palace  looks. 

The  visitor  can  descend  into  the 
garden  by  either  of  the  three  por- 
tals which  are  situated  on  the  base- 
ment immediately  beneath  the  tran- 
septs. Long  flights  of  granite  steps, 
flanked  on  either  side  oy  sphinxes, 
twenty-four  feet  in  length,  lead  down 
to  the  upper  terrace.  The  middle 
flight,  which  will  form  the   chief 

?'iffden  entrance,  is  full  a  hundred 
eet  in  breadth.  A  noble  terrace 
walk  leads  from  this  flight,  down  the 
hill  side,  to  the  bottomot'the  grounds, 
and  about  midway  its  lino  is  broken 
by  the  grand  fountain,  the  basin  of 
which  mis  a  circumference  of  1200 
feet.  Beyond  the  fountain,  the  walk 
is  flanked  on  either  side  with  a  series 
of  descending  steps  in  solid  masonry, 
which  will  take  their  part  in  the 
grand  system  of  waterworks  we 
shall  presently  describe.  On  either 
hand  gravel  walks  will  lead  ofi* 
from  the  main  path,  through  the 
verdant  slopes  and  woodlike  shrub- 
beries of  the  grounds — some  to  the 
Kiosk  or  Turkish  summer-house, 
Owen  Jones  has  designed,  glit- 
tering ^lith  colour,  and  beautiful 
in  form,  as  a  place  of  out-door  re- 
freshment, —  some  to  the  mounds 
Sir  Joseph  Paxton  has  heaped 
to  the  right  and  left,  round  which 
spiral  pauis  will  lead  the  panting 
citizens  to  the  top, — some  to  the 
pic-nic  woods,  where  pleasure  parties 
may  sip  the  pure  bohea  m  the 
midst  of  the  shady  woodland,  where 
Nature  has  been  allowed  to  retain 
her  ancient  form  and  dress, — some 
to  the  great  lake,  where  the  Vene- 
tian Grondola  wiU  be  propeUed  by  the 
yoL.  XLyiii.  vo.  cclxxxviii. 


bright  oostnmed  Gtmdofier,— -and 
some  to  the  antediluvian*  wozUl  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  groasdiy 
Here  the  spectator  will  see  tha 
commencement  of  that  hist(»ry  of 
the  creation,  the  last  and  most 
modem  phases  of  which  we  have 
already  shown  him  in  the  nave. 
Here  he  will  find  himself  surrounded 
with  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
forms,  such  as  he  has  never  seen 
before.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  thirty  acres,  he  will  find  vitreous 
rocks,  looking  more  like  the  refuse 
of  some  vast  smelting  works  than 
a  simple  product  of  nature ;  he 
will  see  the  earth-crust  upheaved  by 
volcanic  action,  in  the  Plutonic  for- 
mations in  which  no  trace  of  a  once 
roganized  life  is  to  be  discovered; 
and  in  this  scene  he  will  be  told 
to  look  upon  the  fresh  form  and 
mould  ofblie  earth  whilst  yet  it  was 
under  the  seething  action  of  fire. 
All  this  tract  will  be  without  life, 
or  semblance  of  life.  In  another 
portion  of  the  lake,  the  slime  and 
mud  of  a  later  period  will  denote 
the  modifying  influence  of  water, 
and  here  the  first  vegetable  life 
will  appear,  and  the  spectator  will 
be  startled  by  sights  of  sigantie 
creataree.  beloM  bT  formfoSlither 
to  beasts  of  the  field,  birds  of  the 
air,  fish  of  the  sea,  nor  to  creeping 
things  of  the  earth,  but  partaicing 
of  the  characteristic  forms  of  alL 
Models  of  gigantic  size,  but  not 

greater  than  the  life,  will  appear,  as 
anded  down  to  us  embedded  in  the 
blue  lias;  stone  puzzles  from  the 
pre- Adamite,  or  indeed  the  prefloral 
age  which  science  has  at  last  unrid- 
dled. Amon^  these  the  plesiosaumg 
will  stretch  its  swan-like  neck,  as 
though  it  were  pursuing  its  prej 
along  the  surface  of  the  water,  as  of 
old ;  specimens  of  crustaces,  such  as 
no  longer  exist,  will  hang  upon  the 
rocks,  and  the  curious  stone-lily  will 
hold  its  solid  chalice  up  to  the  sky 
like  a  tulip  flower  transformed  to 
stone.  A  uttle  further  on  the  geo- 
logical book  will  disclose  a  still  later 
page  in  the  history  of  the  globe. 
Here  the  slimy  mua,  exposed  to  the 
retreating  waters  by  the  action  of 
the  sun,  will  have  become  dry  land» 
and  a  profusion  of  vegetable  life 
will  be  seen  clothing  its  undulating 
surface.  Vast  palm  trees  will  arise 
on  every  hand,  and  the  food  and 
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temperature  being  now  prepared 
for  llie  advent  of  animal  me — tlio 
huge  megatherium  and  mastodon, 
monsters  of  sixty  feet  in  length* 
buUt  up  exactly  as  tliey  lived  in  the 
old  world,  win  be  shown  bursting 
through  the  rank  vegetation  as  easily 
as  an  elephant  finds  its  way  through 
a  reed-bank.  Then  again  will  suc- 
ceed the  period  whidi  brings  us 
down  to  the  present  condition  of 
the  globe.  In  this  epoch  have  been 
foundmany  specimens  of  hving  plants 
and  Crustacea;  mLxed  up  with  others 
which  have  perished  from  the  earth. 
Tlius,  the  fossil  forms  of  the  still 
flourishing  nautilus,  and  of  the  esv 
tinct  ammonite,  lie  side  by  side  in 
the  stratimi  proper  to  tliis  period. 
Fossil  forests  will  also  be  repre- 
sented, in  which  a  link  of  connexion 
is  seen  between  the  coniferous  struc- 
tures and  the  ]>alms  and  ferns, 
wrought,  as  though  for  the  special 
purpose  of  prcsenation,  to  the  latest 
posterity,  into  the  hardest  sihcifled 
condition. 

Well  may  the  poor  cockney,  who 

has  rarely  strolled  farther  than  his 

own  street,  feel  bewildered  when  he 

flnds  himself  of  a  sudden  transported 

to  this  strange  spot,  where  the  land 

looks   hke  something  he  has  seen 

in  a  nightmare,   and  the    animala 

like  the   strange  creatures  in    the 

wizard    scene   of  Dcr  Jf^reinckutz, 

Afler  doubting  his  senses  for  awhile, 

he  will,  perliaps,  look  upon  the  whole 

aflair  as  a  lioax,  and  many  will  bo 

found  doubtless  to  put  the  question, 

— How  can  anj  one  ask  us  to  believe, 

in  representations  of  the  earth  us  it 

appeared,  ere  yet    a  living    thing 

inhabited  it,  or  to  put  faith  in  the 

representations  of  huge  beasts  and 

reptiles  which  Uved  or  crawled  the 

earth  long  before  man  came  upon 

the  scene  ?    Yet  there  can  be  little 

doubt  that  these  restorations  will  bo 

pretty  nearly  as  like  the  truth,  as 

the    restorations  of    the   Assyrian 

architecture.      Science  knows  that 

certain  forms  must  arise  from  the 

action    of    certain    elements    upon 

each  other,  and  thus  the  chaotic 

epoch  will  be  capable  of  being  pretty 

correctly  genendized.    For  Uie  rest, 

nature  has  lefl  us  fragments  enoughof 

her  early  rude  sketSxes  to  enable  us 

to  fill  up  and  clothe  them  in  all  their 

details.     The  anatomy  of  the  euth 

the  geologist  has  mastered ;  and  he 

places   stratum   upon   stratum   as 


fiutlifully  as  they  arc  placed  in  tbs 
great  stone-book  of  nature  itaelf; 
neither  has  he  nealected  to  diaoovcr 
those  disjointed  Sragments  of  foHfl. 
animals,  and  of  vegetable  life  de- 
posited between  its  leaves  as  rega- 
tarly  and  ba  certainly  as  the  dned 
specimens  in  a  coUector*8  book. 
Here  then,  mdeed,  migbt  all  mea. 
read  'sermons  in  stones*  without  fear 
that  they  are  looking  upon  nme 
chimeras  of  the  brain.  A  Cuvier 
from  a  tooth  and  a  hoof  could  as 
faithfully  build  up  the  fearful  bulk 
of  the  Mastodon  as  a  sculptor  could 
replace  the  self-indicatea  limb  of 
some  expressive  torso. 

And  now  let  us  suppose  the  spec- 
tator to  be  at  the  Dottom  of  the 
Jtnishcd  garden.    If  be  turns  his  eye 
towards  the  pahu^  be  will  see  at  one 
view  the  conibined  beauties  of  both. 
The    gardened    hill    smiling   wikk 
sunny  slopes,  interspersed  with  maff- 
nificent  fountains,  and  dotted  wi2i 
noble  groups  of  trees,  rises  for  neaiij' 
two  hundred  feet,  until  it  meets  the 
lower  terrace  faced  with  its  bank  of 
emerald  turf;    beyond  this    agaii, 
over  thirty  acres  of  parterre  anoyei 
more  beautiful  fountains,  be  will  lee 
the  upper  terrace  stretching  for  tvo 
thousand  feet,  its  parapet   adomed 
with  marble  statues  m>ni  the  an- 
tique,    its    facade   enriched    with 
Italian    arches     and     innumerable 
sculptured  niches,  and  yet   higher 
still  the  whole  is  crowned  with  the 
crystal  diadem  of  the  palace ;  as  his 
eye  drinks  in  the  exquisite  b^mtieB 
of  tins  scene,  liis  ear  suddenly  detects 
the  beat  of  the  steam-engine,  the 
might}'  heart  of  the  garden.     It  is  a 
f<^te  day,  and  the  engine  has  just  com- 
menced with  its  tireless  iron  arm  to 
lift  through  the  Artesian  well,  from 
a  depth  of  500  feet,  the  water  from 
tJie  vast  cup  of  the  chalk  basin  on 
which  the  country  stands.     With 
every  1)eat  this  pure  arterial  stream 
is  driven  up  the  mil  and  forced  into 
the  great  reservoir  on  the  Sydenham 
side  of  the  palace,  which  ji  150  feet 
square  and   20   feet   deep.     Here 
another  engine  drives  the  stream  op 
the  crystal  towers  into  the  reaervm^ 
placea  at  their  summits,  a  height  q£ 
230fect.WhilBtthe8peotaUirhasbeea 
looking,  tlie  unseen  flood  has  been 
toiling  upwards  of  nine  hundred  feefe 
from  Its  deep  bed  to  these  cnatal 
eyries.    At  a  given  signal  its  vaal. 
pressure   is    suddBiilj   aUowed  to 
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exert  itself.  The  erand  tenuce  fat 
two  thousand  feetleta  fnU  a  Imof^ 
fiinge  of  eilTerfrom  dolphiitf'  moutns 
into  the  loog-drawn  basia  at  its  foot 
— tho  eeatrai  fonntnui  shoots  up 
230  feet— its  1000  jets  contrivcii  to 
fbrm  a  moving  constaDt  pyraniid, 
like  some  an;1io  glitteriug  peak  of  ite ; 
on  every  side  he  sees  the  thread-like 
streams  of  silver  drilling  the  air,  and 
dowu  on  either  hand  of  the  grand 
leaping    floods    form    long 


between      tie     Westm 
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tiiot  3000  tons  of  water  will  be  forced 
through  ita  entire  frame  every 
ainute. 

The  water-works  at  VerMilles. 
Utherto  the  finest  in  the  world,  are 
Imt  very  rarelv  set  in  motion,  aad 
Hie  cost  of  workins  them  is  said  to 
Iw  500/.  each  time.  Those  of 
Sydenliom  will  be  five  times  as  ex- 
iiaewe,  and  will  play  fifty  times  in 
the  year. 

Bat  how  is  the  great  pabhc  to 
t«ke  advantage  of  alfthese  wondera, 
located  far  away  in  the  country,  and 
■without  easy  renrh  of  people's 
pockcta  or  timef  This  dilBt-ulty  haa 
keen  seen  and  forestalled  by  the 
AirectorBt  who,  in  order  to  provide 
Sot  ike  City  and  Korth  -  Eaatern 
tralTif  to  till!  Palace,  have  come  to 
Hn  arrangement  with  tlic  Brighton 
JKailway  Company,  by  which  people 
will  be  earned  from  a  station 
BBpeeialiy  d«volcd  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  direct  from  London  Bridge 
to  the  building  for  one  ahilhng,  ^- 
nitUoce  into  ihe  fatiilding  iudaded. 
The  eaniagea  will  ran  on  new 
rails  laid  du^wn  upon  the  Brighton 
fine  as  tar  as  the  Sydenliam  station, 
where  they  wiU  diverge  upon  a 
branch  which  makes  a  wide  sweep 
round  the  bottom  of  the  groonds, 
tlien  mounts  its  southern  &uk.  an 

I  incline  of  nearly  200  feet,  and  eaten 
A  spacious  crystal  gallery,  formed 
hy  the  right  wing  of  the  Palace. 
Trains  will  take  up  and  set  down 
here  every  quarter  of  an  honr.  The 
West-End  traffii;  will  Ik.-  provided 
for  by  the  Cryntal  Palace  and 
West-End  lii]«,  which  will  have  two 
termini  in  London,  one  near  the 
PtnitenrtarT,  the  line  from  which 
will  cross  the  Thames  by  a  bridge 


through  LambcuL  until  it  jeans  the 
branrh  eomini;  frvm  the  south 
side  of  the  new  Battersca  bridge, 
at  the  corner  of  the  pnfk.  alone 
the  eoBtem  flank  of  which  it  wiU 
run,  tmtil  it  comnmnicatcs  with  the 
HoirthWrsttrn  line ;  from  this 
point  its  progress  will  be  through 
Norwood  to  the  Palace.  By  means 
of  this  line  the  north-west  of  London 
will  be  well  supplied  with  railway 
conveyance  to  the  new  Palace,  as 
well  as  its  sonth-westf  rn  portion  by 
meana  of  the  junction  with  the 
Sottth-Westem  Bailway.  A  third 
communication  is  sketched  out  by 
a  eorapany.  which  proposes  to  nin 
a  direct  line  to  Hustings  from  s 
station  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river,  situated  between  Blackftiara 
and  9outitwark  bridges,  crosjiing  the 
river  thereabouts,  going  on  through 
Clapham,  and  then  sending  oS*  at 
rhiTwiuh  a  branch  to  the  Palace. 
Thus,  it  win  be  seen,  there  will 
be  three  lines  of  railway  to  tho 
People's  Palace.  Still,  if  Uie  under- 
taking is  to  be  a  success,  which  ws 
sincerely  behnve  it  will.yrt  more  eom- 
maoications  will  har>e  to  be  opened, 
for  we  question  even  if  the  three  lines 
combined  could  send  down  as  many' 
as  a  hundred  thousand  people  with 
any  promptitude  or  comforti  and 
surely  twice  ns  In^  a  number 
as  this  will  often,  in  the  sumnier, 
rush  down  here  on  i&te  days,  when 
the  ^rand  fountjuns  are  to  be  seen 
in  foil  play.  More  than  li.M,(.iOO 
never  visited  the  old  building  in  ono 
day,  yet  we  all  know  what  a  <xia- 
Btant  river  of  people  was  always  seen 
flowing  on  fine  days  towards  the 
Palace  from  every  open  corner  of 
the  park. 

Louis  XIV,,  it  is  said,  was  so  ter- 
rified at  the  cost  of  TeiBullea,  that 
he  burnt  all  the  bills.  We  question, 
however,  il'  that  splendid  pile  cost 
anything  Hke  the  sum  that  the 
people's  palace  will  oltimatelj  draw 
from  the  pockets  of  the  shareliolders. 
At  the  last  general  meeting  of  the 
Company  the  report  stated,  that 
payments  had  alreadv  been  mode  to 
the  extent  of  MO.&eO^.  &>.  9;^.  Can 
it  be  doubted,  then,  that  a  million 
will  be  approached,  before  the  un- 
dertaking  is  completed  P  "" ' 
Btidi  an  expenditure  will  the 
tt2 
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Falaco  pay  P  It  strikes  us  that,  to 
ensure  its  paying,  the  most  lavish 
expenditure  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Unless  the  Crystal  Palace  is  made  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world  it  will  not 
draw  a  sufficient  stream  of  people, 
seven  miles  from  their  homes,  and  it 
will  not  extend  its  centripetal  force 
to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  the  ingenuity  of  man  can 
accomplish,  and  whatever  art,  re- 
gardless of  expense,  can  produce, 
will  here  find  their  home.  Lovers 
of  the  beautiful,  who  are  generally 
a  little  sanguine,  are  not  the  only 
persons  who  think  it  will  succeed. 
On  the  Stock  Excliange,  where  fancy 
and  imagination  are  at  an  awful  dis- 
count, the  shares  of  the  Company  are 
at  a  premium.  More,  then,  upon  the 
question,  Will  it  pay  H  neednot  oesaid. 

On  the  faith  of  this  success,  land, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace, 
has  risen  to  ten  times  its  former 
value.  The  Company,  itself,  sold  100 
acres  of  the  Penge  estate,  wliich  it 
did  not  require,  for  100,000/.  Al- 
ready we  see  the  skeleton  of  a 
city  sketched  around  the  Palace. 
In  every  direction  we  find  new  roads 
laid  out,  in  a  rectan^lar  manner, 
terraces  begun,  and  intimations  of 
'land  to  be  let  for  building  pur- 
poses.' A  splendid  hotel  has  uready 
Deen  planted,  close  to  the  Palace, 
and  this  one  will  shortly  be  eclipsed 
by  a  building  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Crystal  Palace  Company, 
which  is,  we  believe,  to  be  more  ex- 
tensive and  beautiful  than  anything 
of  its  kind  in  England.  From  this 
estabhslimcnt  a  covered  way  will 
lead  direct  to  the  Palace,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  many  persons  affected 
with  chest  complaints  will  take  up 
their  abodes  here  for  the  winter, 
and  pass  their  days  in  the  warm  and 
equaole  temperament  of  the  nave, 
wnich  will  thus  become  to  them  a 
kind  of  home  Madeira,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  prove  a  valuable  aid 
to  the  physician,  in  the  attempt  to 
tide  valuable  lives  over  the  trying 
portion  of  the  year,  in  our  change- 
able climate. 

It  seems  to  be  the  'mission'  of 
the  present  age  to  bring  to  a  head 
questions  whicn  heretofore  all  par- 
ties have  allowed  to  remain  in  abey- 


ance.   The  erection  of  the  Cryibd 
Palace  has  raised  the  question  whe- 
ther innocent  recreation  for  the  toil- 
ing millions  on  the  sabbath  is  a  thmg 
to  be  desired  or  denounced.     "We 
must  confess  that  to  us  shutting  the 
Palace  and  its  grounds  on  a  Sunday 
would  be  like  playing  Hamlet  with 
the  character  of  Elanilet  left  out  by 
special  desire ;  for  on  what  other  day 
can  the  working-classes  qf  all  denth 
minations  escape  from  the  dmdgeiy 
of  life  P    It  is  argued  by  many  ex- 
cellent persons  that  the  opening  of 
the  Palace  would  form  a  prececfezit 
for  the  universal  desecration  of  the 
Lord's  Day.    But  surely  this  preo^ 
dent  has  long  enough   been  esta- 
blished without  such  awful  conse- 
quences by  the  Grovemment  itseIC 
in    throwing   open    on    Sunday  to 
thousands  of  grateful  visitors,  Sew 
Gardens,    with    its    museum,   and 
Hampton  Palace,  with  its  picture 
j^ery.    But  agunat  this  argument 
it  is  urged  that  no  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  made  to  these  places,  and  the 
chink  of  coin  does  not  break  the 
peaceful  silence  of  the  seventh  d^; 
an  argument  which  seems  to  us  com* 
pletely  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that 
more  money  is  taken  for   Sundaj 
pleasure- trips  by  railway, upon  manj 
lines,  than  aunng  the  whole  remain- 
der of  the  week,  or  the  notorious 
truth,  that  on  that  day  it  is  '  hi^ 
chancre'  at  the  mn-shop. 

TV  e  cannot  nelp  agreeing  with 
the  opinion  of  Mr.  Maurice,  that 
'  every  crystal  palace  may  be  closed, 
but  there  will  not  bo  one  human 
spirit  more  quickened  or  purified.** 
Whilst  it  is  to  us  equally  evident 
that  the  Sunday  openinf^  of  tnisPislace 
of  Beauty  and  Instruction  will  prove 
'  a  heavy  blow  and  great  discourage- 
ment' to  the  j>ublican  '  interest'  of 
the  metropolis.  If  this  positiTe 
good  were  alone  to  r^nilt  by  an* 
swering  in  the  affirmative  the  ques- 
tion, 'Shall  the  Crystal  Palace  be 
opened  on  a  Sunday  P'  we  should 
say  ay  most  heartily ;  but  it  is  im* 
possible  to  deny  tliat  the  influence 
of  the  place  itself  will  have  a  vast 
effect  in  civilizing  and  Chrittianigina 
that  portion  of  the  populace  whicn 
cannot  be  driven  to  places  of  w(v- 
ship  either  by  act  of  parliament  or 
private  exhortation. 


*  SennoDB  on  the  Sabbath  Day. 
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TWO  editions  within  fourteen 
jesra  of  n  pair  of  treiitases  upon 
liingiiistic  Science — a  subject  wliii'h 
must,  in  some  degree,  be  preeumed 
taviare  to  the  general  reod^ — imply 
both  aterting  merits  in  the  Talumes 
themselves,  and  no  iDConBiderable 
wnouut  of  philotogical  interest  in 
the  public  at  large.  On  both  ne- 
counts,  therefore,  it  may  be  thought 
that  such  good  wine  needs  no  bush, 
■iid  that  further  recommendation  of 
theso  treatises  on  our  part  is,  at 
least,  superfluous,  Tet  the  eontenta 
of  Dr.  DoDBldson's  volumes  are  so 
Tnrious,  suggestive,  and  important, 
that  ne  moke  no  apology  to  our 
readers  for  drawing  attention  to 
ibcm,  more  yapeciaUy  as.  although 
they  have  been  much  read,  they 
have  hitherto  been  rarely  noticed  by 
our  critical  contcmporanea,  and  be- 
CBuae,  also,  since  the  date  of  Iheir 
first  publication,  geology  and  physi- 
ology, the  sister-scieuces  of  pmlo- 
logy,  have  thrown  new  hght  upon 
the  history  and  vicissitudes  of  man- 
kind. Our  readers,  however,  need 
Dot  apprehend  irom  us  a  disserta- 
tion ou  Gnunmar.  We  sLoU  con- 
fine ouiBelves  to  saeh  portions  of 
the  volumes  before  us  as  deal  with 
the  families  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  human  race,  rather  Ihan  with  the 
divisions  of  their  speecli  or  the  me- 
chanism of  their  expression.  Omw 
again  the  human  swarm  is  setting 
fbrth  to  replenish  the  waste  places 
of  the  earth ;  and  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  glance,  however  briefly,  at  the 
course  and  histmy  of  its  earlier  mi- 
grations. 

A  word  or  two  ia,  however,  due 
to  philology  itself,  and  its  present 
aspects  and  functions  in  this  country. 
Its  recognition  as  a  science,  putting 
forth  equal  claims,  and  standing 
Upon  parallel  ground  with  llie  exact 
■dences,  is  comparatively  of  reoent 
'date.  The  term  philologer  has 
ImdergoDe  several  changes.  At  one 
"iferiod^it  waa  nearly  as  va^e  as  that 


It 


of  '  Francis  Moore,  pliysii 
imphed,  simply,  a  person  addicted 
tu  literature,  and  was  appended  to 
works  treating  of  archraJogical,  his- 
torical, and  even  ethiual  questJons. 
Thomas  Hearue  dubbed  himself 
a  philologer.  and  orater  HeiJoy, 
from  his  'gdt  tub."  profi'tsed  te  give 
lecturea  on  '  pliilolof^.'  Neit,  it 
was  restricted  to  proficients  in  the 
languages  of  Greece  and  Borne; 
and  if  Kicks,  Lye,  or  Manning, 
with  all  their  knowledge  of  the 
Teutonic  idioms,  had  styled  them- 
selves philologers,  the  insulted  ma- 
jesty of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
would  have  been  up  in  arms  against 
such  presumptuous  intruders.  We 
have  liecome  more  tolerant,  hs  the 
knowledge  of  languages  has  ad- 
vanced. The  title  of  philologer  is 
now  as  willingly  accorded  to  Bopp 
and  Grimm,  as  to  Hermann  futd 
Buttmazm.  Borne  and  Greece  sub- 
mit to  the  custom  of  gavelkind, 
and  no  longer  assume  an  elder- 
brother's  share.  Linguistic  science 
surveys  mankind  irom  China  to 
Peru,  and  embraces  the  speech  of 
all  the  families  of  the  eartL,  witbout 
reference  to  the  superior  mechanism 
or  refinement  of  one  or  more  among 
their  various  dialects. 


Preface  to  the  Philological  Muneum, 
deplored,  and  with  much  reason, 
the  general  feebleness  of  Enghsh 
philology.  He  observed,  that,  with 
one  or  two  bnlliont  exceptions,  our 
native  scholars  had  contributed,  for 
several  years,  a  mite,  and  a  mit« 
only,  to  tlio  knowledge  of  classical 
antiquity  :  and  that  our  principal 
reviews,  which  at  one  time  handled 
such  topics  with  eonaiderable  learn- 
ing and  ocuteness,  had,  since  1825, 
nearly  abandoned  that  field  of  spe- 
culation. From  works  then  on 
the  anvil,  or  of  which  samples  had 
been  published,  this  distinguished 
writer,  who  haa  himself  done  much 


*  rarronionm;  a  Critical  and  Hiiloriail  Inlrodueliim  to  Ikt  EthnograpKy  of 
Anntut  Itatg,  aad  the  PItilological  Study  of  Iht  Latin  Latigaage.  By  J.  W. 
BoiuJdaoii,  D.D.,  Head  M&ater  of  Ring  iMwotd's  Gnmm&r  Scbool,  Bury  St. 
Edmund's.    Secoud  Edition,  enkiged.    London  :  Jahn  W.  Parker  and  Son.    Cam- 
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to  remove  the  reproach  he  makes, 
auj^iira,  indeed,  a  renascence  of  the 
pliilolofrical  spirit  among  iis.  His 
augury  has  since  been  amply  fulfilled. 
We  liave  no  longer  cause  to  blush 
at  the  disproportion  between  the 
learning  we  impart  and  that  which 
we  produce.  The  ancient  spirit  of 
our  Gattakers,  and  Hickeses,  and 
Bentlej's  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping : 
and  we  can  at  the  present  moment 
point  with  becoming  pride  to  a  well- 
appointed  auxiliary  corps  of  Eng- 
lish philologers,  keeping  time  and 
step  with  tlie  sturdy  and  numerous 
German  phalanx. 

"Whether  merited  or  not,  we  Eng- 
lishmen hare  the  character  of  being  a 
particularly  practical  race :  and  as 
history  is  the  most  practical  off- 
spring of  pliilology  our  progress  in 
that  science  has  very  consistently 
been  most  conspicuous  in  the  de- 
partment of  ancient  history.  In 
Thirlwall  and  Grote,  in  Arnold  and 
Merirale,  we  possess  a  quaternion 
of  writers  in  that  province  unsur- 

Sassed  by  laborious  Germanjy  or  by 
velier  France.  In  Mr.  iLemble  s 
Saxons  in  England,  we  possess  a 
work  founded  on  sound  ])hilological 
investigations,  and  treating  of  the 
fontal  problems  of  the  English  con- 
stitution. Mr.  Paley's  editions  of 
-^schylus  and  Propertius  will  entitle 
him  to  be  addressed,  as  *  docte  sbr^ 
mmies  vfriu/tqtte  lingucp,*  and  prove 
that,  while  other  departments  have 
been  more  generally  studied,  ver- 
bal criticism  has  not  declined. 
Professor  Wilson  and  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  sustain  our  ancient  reputa- 
tion for  oriental  scholarship— a  field 
which,  considering  the  extent,  im- 
portance, and  expansion  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  should  be  peculiarly  our 
oi^-n ;  while  Dr.  Donaldson,  m  the 
treatises  we  now  proceed  briefly  to 
notice,  contributes  to  general  and 
comparative  grammar — ^tho  nursing 
parent  of  all  branches  of  philology 
— two  solid  bases  or  buttresses,  at 
least,  which,  by  their  reception, 
both  at  liome  and  abroad,  are  con- 
firming Dr.  Arnold's  prediction, 
that  *  he  would  one  day  produce  a 
work  on  the  science  of  language 
which  would  rank  beside  the  most 
acute  and  elaborate  performances  of 
Grerman  erudition.' 

Neither  our  limits  now,  nor  the 
general  cliaracter  of  our  pages,  per- 
mit us  to  dissect  with  the  minute- 


ness due  to  such  works  either  the 
New  Cratglug,  or  the  Vdrronianut. 
We  can  merely  afford  to  glance  at 
their  design,  plan,  and  materialsy 
with  a  strong  recommendaticm  in- 
deed of  their  more  recondite  chapten 
to  all  *  studious  readers.'  But  philo- 
logy is  a  science  much  more  compre- 
hensive than  grammar ;  and  from  its 
many  aspects  we  shall  select  the 
ethnological,  both  as  the  easiest  of 
compression  and  as  the  most  genj^ 
rally  attractive  in  itself.  And  we 
the  rather  incline  to  this  selection, 
because  ethnology  not  only  readilj 
and  indeed  almost  inseparably  con- 
nects itself  with  geology  and  physio- 
logy, but  also,  o^-ing  to  certain  pre- 
sent movements  and  mutations  of 
the  human  race,  promises  to  exhibit 
some  novel  features,  and  to  be  en- 
terinf^  u]X)n  strange  and  extensira 
combinations  in  at  least  two  quarten 
of  the  globe. 

The  Spectator  remarks  tliat,  in 
order  to  reHsh  a  book  tliorougUj 
most  persons  require  to  know  s(Hne- 
tliing  of  its  author's  appearance  and 
complexion,  life,  and  conversation. 
Tlie  observation  may  be  extended  to 
the  titles  of  books,  especially  if,  like 
the  New  Cratglua  and  T^arronianui, 
they  contain  something  allusive,  not 
to  say  enigmatical.  So  acting  on 
the  spirit,  although  not  on  the  letter 
of  the  Spectator  8  remark,  and  leav- 
ing the  author  to  be  his  own  biogra- 
pher if  he  will,  or  to  take  his  post- 
humous chances  of  being  chromcled 
justly,  we  shall  pause  for  a  moment 
to  ask  why  he  has  so  denominated 
his  literary  offspring.  What  is  He- 
cuba to  us  P  Wlio  is  Cratylus  that 
he  should  expound  Greek  to  us,  or 
Yarronianus  that  he  should  pore  into 
the  origins  of  Latin  P  Who  the  new 
Cratylus  may  be,  will  perhaps  be 
best  understood  by  ascertaining  the 
character  and  pretensions  of  Cra- 
tylus senior.  Of  him  many  per- 
sons know  thus  much,  that  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Heracleitns,  who  acoom- 
modated  Plato  with  his  name  as  the 
title  of  a  dialogue  principally  tuminj^ 
on  etymologies.  J3ut  knowing  this 
is  by  no  means  an  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  Cratylus  phre.  There  are 
few  more  unfortunate  positions  in 
life  than  that  of  a  person  who,  firing 
off  a  jest  in  company,  is  taken  to  be 
in  earnest,  and  set  aown  ss  a  dealer 
in  truisms,  if  not  indeed  a  pgn^OM 
and  scurrilous  fcUow.    Now  this  is 
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very  nMrly  wbat  boB  happened  to  old 
Cranlus,  or  Mther  to  his  rcjiresenta- 
tive  Plato.  Thoj^iilotoplieTlindbecn 
vexed  in  his  imnoBt  soul  by  thp  ver- 
bol  tricks  and  quibbles  of  tho  Hcra- 
cleitan  and  Hleatic  schools,  and 
thought  lo  expose  and  extiniriiish 
them  for  ever  by  redudng  their  lin- 
guistic fooleries  to  ad  abKurilum. 
and  makins  them  ridioolous  in  Ihe 
eyes  of  tte  langhter-loTing  Athe- 
nians. The  wita  and  sages  of  his 
own  dsys  probably  understood  his 
drift;  but  the  pleasuntry  was  quite 
thrown  awsT  upon  the  learned  of 
later  a^es.  who  either  adopted  Plato's 
jests  as  BO  mftny  etymological  canons 
or  abused  him  for  attempting  to 
bamboozle  the  whole  gmmmarian 
race.  Old  Cratylus,  then,  lias  been 
nntil  Teiy  recently  a  much  nus- 
represented  gentleman.  Ho  meant 
to  be  amusing ;  he  was  supposed  to 
be  serious  and  dogruaticaJ,  and,  under 
this  del  vioion,  he  was  not  unfairly  put 
down  for  a  most  unconscionuile 
twaddler.  There  is  no  danger  of 
Cratylus  Ji!s  being  similarly  misun- 
derstood. Now  and  then  indeed  he 
shows  himself  by  an  occiurional  spurt 
of  nit  capable  of  shooting  witn  his 
fcther's  how ;  but  ho  is  generally  a 
grsre  and  earnest  investigator  of  his 
Bubjeet,  dealine  afWr  a  trenchant 
iiialiion  nith  the  Eleatic  and  Hera,- 
oleitwi  scioUsts  of  his  day.  His 
name  is  nearly  all  ho  borrows  or  in- 
herits from  ms  humorous  but  mis- 
taken ancestor. 

But  what  is  the  import  of  Varra- 

nianu4>  Accordine;  to fiomon  usa^ 

the    name    would    "np'y    *'>*''   for 

|>rivat«  or  pohticol  ends  Dr.  Donald- 

aon  had  been  adopted  by  some  pat«r- 

femiiias  who  had  no  lineal  heirs,  or 

hnvinc    such,  thought   them   *  slow 

eoBclies,"  and  not  litely  to  do  credit 

to  his  geiu.     Now,  hod  this   been 

80,  we   should  have   said   that    the 

adopting  Varro  had  scsnurcd  for  liim- 

Belf  a  very  learned  and  sharp-witted 

■uccessor — a  highly  creditable  graft 

»pon  the  Varronian  stock.     But  it 

)   such   matter.      M.  Terentius 

o,  it  appears,  nearly  nineteen 

[  flenturies  ago  published,  although  he 

\  never  printed,  an  instructive  work 

[titled,  j)fl  Xin^na  Z^i*na,  wherein, 

[  aft«r  the  ancient  fashion,  he  boggled 

,   a  good  desl  about  the  origin  of  words, 

but  preserved  many  curious  examples 

of  their  earlier  uses  and  forms,  be- 

l   sides  (rescuing  many  from  oblivion. 
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And  now  Dr.  DoDaldson,  in  consi- 
deration of  VaiTo's  learning  and 
Qtbcr  merits,  enrolls  himself  in  his 
clan,  so  far  as  pluloloey  is  concerned, 
and  discourses,  with  far  ampler 
means  and  appliances  at  hand,  upon 
the  roots,  cognates,  and  oSscts  of 
the  Itoman  tongue. 

Having  thus  in  some  measure 
acted  upon  the  Speetalor's  liint  we 
proceed  to  einmine  the  contents  of 
these  treatises,  giving  precedence  to 
the  elder  volume,  which  professes  on 
its  title  page  to  be  '  a  L'ontribution 
towards  a  more  nccurate  knowledge 
of  tho  Greek  language.'  And  let  US 
not  be  deemed  paradoxical  for  as- 
serting, in  limine,  that  on  English 
doctor  of  divinity — for  Cratylus  JiU 
is  no  less— writing  several  centuriea 
after  the  Greek  ceased  to  be  a  living 
tongue,  may  be  better  acquainted 
with  its  structure  and  relations  than 
even  an  Athenian  or  Byzantine  bom. 
Of  (he  Greeks  in  all  ages — whether 
liBt«ning  to  Demosthenes  in  the 
assembly,  or  expounding  Homer  to 
Petrarcu  and  Boccaccio  at  Florence 
— it  may  be  affirmed  that  they  were 
neither  themselves  philologers,  nor 
did  they  possess  the  malerinls  for 
phdoiopcalinqniries.  Language  they 
regarded  universally  from  a  purelj 
literary  point  of  view,  and  as  their 
own  luunvalled  hterature  reigned  pa- 
mrnouut — having  within  tho  ron^ 
of  their  observation  nihil  simile  aut 
leeundum.  they  felt  and  cipreesed 
a  lordly  scorn  of  alt  other  mundane 
dialects.  For  all  purpose*  of  art, 
logic,  and  elaboration  oT  the  internal 


mechanism  of  their  lauguage  this 
exclusive  pride  was  highly  servioe- 
able.  But  it  was  fatal  to  all  preten- 
sions' to  philology,  of  which  tho 
strength  lies  in  e);]jansion,  not  in  »e- 
clmrion,  in  eomparativc,  notinaingla 
examples.  Nay,  in  some  respects 
it  was  unfavourable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Grecian  mind  itself 
since  it  severed  the  Hellenic  race, 
in  a  measure,  from  the  human  family, 
and  by  narrowing  the  ground  of 
their  sympathies  and  interests,  has- 
tened their  intellectual  decline.  The 
Greek  grammarians,  like  the  Italian 
Delia  Drusca.  comprehended  pei^ 
fectlj  the  right  usage  and  the  line 
and  almost  imperceptible  shades  of 
meanint;  in  their  subtle  and  hanno- 
nioos  idioms.  But  here  their  func- 
tion ends.  They  never  dreamed— 
and  they  would  have  reaent«d  the 
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BUggestion  of  them  as  an  affron1>-of 
the  affinities  between  the  speech  of 
Hellas  and  that ofPer8ia,eventhoiigh 
a  few  months'practice  enabled  Athe- 
nians and  Spartans  to  converse  with- 
out the  aid  of  an  interpreter  with  tho 
Great  King  himself.    They  ignored 
the  language  of  their  Eoman  con- 
querors, although  it  was  an  elder 
branch    of    their    own    vernacular 
idiom,  and  with  the  single  exception 
of  Plutarch,  a  good  natured  cosmo- 
polite    in     his     way,     no     Greek 
writer    for    four    hundred    years 
makes  more  than  a  passing  mention 
of  any  Eoman  author.     Wo  cannot, 
indeed,  concede  to  Mr.  John  Stuart 
Mill  that  such  singlehood  of  speech 
rendered  the  Grreeks  worse  logicians 
than  they  would  have  been,  if,  hke 
ourselves,  they  had  been  constrained 
to  learn  several  languages.    But  we 
have  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that    their    contempt    of    foreign 
tongues  disabled  them  from  becom- 
ing sound  etymologists  even  in  their 
own.    What  we  have  written  of  the 
Greeks  applies  in  hardly  an  inferior 
degree  to   the  Komans  also.     Tlic 
Emperor  Claudius  was  perhaps  the 
only  man  in  the  empire  who  could 
read  Etruscan  as  well  as  Greek.  But 
his  accomplishments    earned    him, 
Cffisar  as  he  was,  little  or  no  credit. 
He  was  acco\mted  at  best  a  learned 
simpleton ;  and  the  Eomans,  having 
in  their  wide  provincial    dominion 
the  most  ample  field  for  the  cultiva- 
tion    of     comparative     philology, 
neglected  it  altogether,  forced   tho 
Gauls,  and  Iberians,  and  Africans  to 
learn  Latin,  and  when  they  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  a  few  words  from 
provincial   dialects,    they  disguised 
them  as  effectually  as  if  they  had  in- 
tended a  practical  lest,  and  had  fore- 
seen the  torments  they  were  inflicting 
upon  etjTnologists  for  ever.    It  is  no 
paradox,  therefore,  to  assert  that,  so 
far  as  regards  aids  and  apphances  ah 
extra,  the  modem  pliilologer  is  in  a 
bettor  position  for  enucleating  the 
fontal  problems  of  the  Greek  and 
!Roman  languages  than  if  he  had  sat 
among  thespcctatorsof  the  Antigone, 
or  been  among  the  hearers  of  Cicero. 
The  Nevi  CratyluR  opens  with  a 
delineation  of  the  functions  and  a 
statement  of  tlie  claims  of  philology 
to  be  regarded  as  a  science.     In  the 
first  i)lace,  its  value  as  an  oi^an  of 
liberal  education  is  considered  and, 
for  this  purpose,  the  palm  is  most 


jusUy  awarded  to  the  two  most  per- 
fect of  tho  ancient  dialects — ^puily 
because  their  formularies  are  now 
beyond  the  reach  of  transition,  and 
partly  because  of  the  essential  merits 
of  the  literature  which  they  contain. 
Wo  think  that  Dr.  Donaldson  over- 
rates the  advantages  derived  from 
the  practice  of  composition  in  the 
deaa  languages.     We  believe    the 
same  ends  might  be  attained  at  a 
less  expense  of  toil,  and   yet  more 
valuable  time,  by  the  study  at  school 
and  the  university  of  our  own  classi- 
cal writers.    We  have  often  had  oc- 
casion to  marvel  at  the    skill  dis- 
played   by    ingenuous     youth    in 
writing  Greek  iambics,  and  by  the 
solecisms  they  commit  in  English 
prose.    We  have  known  Shakspeare 
and  Massinger  made  to  speak  the 
very  language  of  Sophocles,  by  a 
man  who  could  not  write  six  sen- 
tences of  tolerable  English.     This, 
however,  is  not  the  pla(*c  for  discus- 
sing a  much  vexed  question;  but 
whenever  a  real  reform  of  university 
studies  shall  take  place,  we  trust 
thatEnghsh  literature  will  be  deemed 
as  worthy  of  a  professor's  chair  as 
Greek  or  moral  philosophy.     The 
statement  of  the  claims  of  pliiloloey 
is  followed  by  a  review  of  its  origm, 
progress,  and  present  state ;  and  we 
would  especially    point    out    some 
most  instructive  and  interesting  re- 
marks  upon    the  philology  of  the 
schoolmen,   as    cmDodied  in    what 
Coleridge  described  as  the  greatest 
of  controversies — that  between  the 
Nominalists  and  Bealists. 

In  his  third  chapter.  Dr.  Donald- 
son treats  of  the  pnilosophy  of  lan- 
guage, and  enters  larger^  u^n  the 
questions  of  its  original  unity,  its 
subsequent  divarications,  its  affini- 
ties, transitions,  and  corruptions; 
its  various  aspects  among  races 
which  have  been  early  settled  in 
one  region,  or  which  nave  spread 
themselves  over  tho  earth*s  surface ; 
its  relations,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the 
history  of  matter,  and,  on  the  other* 
to  the  development  of  mind.  We 
have  not  space  to  enter  upon  the 
highly  metaphysical  character  of 
many  of  these  inquiries:  but  the 
following  vindication  on  philological 
principles  of  the  unity  of^the  human 
race  will,  we  think,  prove  equally 
acceptable  to  the  scholar  and  thie 
tiieologian : — 
Not  to  Bpeak  of  the  uses  of  philol^  • 
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trical  critieiiro,  it  iaa.y  be  shown  thnt 
SugulsUc  ethnograpby  oanbributes  in  no 
Wiull  iDeiHure  Unnwda  estaibliBhiDg  the 
grouiida  of  RcvekatioD.  All  tba  truth, 
or  nt  luut  all  the  iDtellia;ibility,  of  tlia 
Christiui  din>eTiBftUoii,  dependa  on  the 
derivation  of  the  bumui  race  from  one 
■toclc.  If  muikind  \iiA  not  a  coiumon 
origiii,  there  laaM  be  bnnchea  of  our 
nee  which  have  no  more  share  in  here- 
dit«7  corruption  or  tnuiBmitled  sin, 
than  the  suppoaed  inhabitants  of  ui- 
other  pUneL  Now  it  is  bj  philologj 
alone  that  WB  can  attempt  to  demon- 
Btnte  the  primevaJ  unity  of  man.  We 
■re  already  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  aUe 
to  divide  oU  the  known  languages  of  the 
world  into  two  majn  elates ;  and  al- 
though we  do  not  pOBsess  sufficient 
knowlulge  of  the  whole  bod;  of  lan- 
guage to  be  able  to  eay  what  affinity 
VxiuUi  between  the  two  great  divisions, 
■fiproximatioiw  have  been  made  to  the 
WUielimon  that  there  are  certiuu  puinttt 
fai  which  they  osoulate  ;  and,  jud^g 
from  the  progTBBB  of  linguiatic  studiea 
llitherto,  we  may  furly  hope  that,  aa  in 
Uie  caee  of  languages  now  known  to  be 
oognate  we  were  impressed  with  the  dif- 
Jbrences  long   before   we  perceived  the 

.  Anilaritiea  which  are  now  the  most  pro- 
ininent  fwturas,  bo  it  will  be  hereafter 

•tilth  oU  the,luifuafea  of  the  world ;  and 
loTesCigation  wdl  fully  confirm  what  the 

.  fpeat  ApoelJe  proelumed  in  the  Areo- 
pagus. ■  that  God  has  ordained  that  from 
me  common  parentage  all  the  different 
Mlwa  of  men  should  spread  themselves 
^^jOrer  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  having 

"^jlstermined  the  particular  thues  of  their 
mccessive  emigrationH  and  the  boundo' 
rin  of  thnr  respective  settlementa. ' 
Uui  much  may  be  eipectfld  from  com- 
parative philology. 

Tlie  aection,  however,  of  the  New 
Crolylaiytlach  posaeBses  the  highest 
nlue  for  llie  genenU  reader  li  that 
'npOD  the  t^Umolo^oJ  affinities  of 
die  ancient  Greeks.'  K  ethnology 
can  be  presumed  to  be,  at  any  period, 
a  Eubject  of  imiversol  interest,  it 
muBt  cnipluitii^y  be  bo  considered 
at  an  epoch  when  s  new  dispersion 
of  manlond  appears  to  be  imminent, 
and  when  the  racea  of  the  old  conti- 


and  south.  The  United  States  and 
the  Canadas  aro  now  monthly  reeeiv- 
ing  aeeeBsioQB  to  their  population  from 
the  CeltB  of  Irehwd,  from  the  Teu- 
tons of  Europe,  and  from  tho»e  eerni- 
orienta]  races  which  are  unloosed  by 
revolution  and  ealamitr  from  their 
homea  on  iu  eaatem  Iroalier.  In 
Hke  western  states  oflfortli  America, 
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from  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawraooe 
to  the  Gulft  of  Mesico  and  Cahfocr 
nift,  the  Celt,  the   Hungarian,   tiifi 

Pole,  and  the  Sason.  are  now  seated 
side  by  side,  and  in  another  eentuiy 
these  orancheB  of  the  gjeat  CeltJb 
Sclflvonian.  and  Teutonii'  steins  will 
be  interwoven  with  one  another  by 
the  bonds  of  civil,  pohtical,  and 
family  union-  With  these  more 
eminent  varieties  of  mankind  are 
combined  also  an  occanitie  element 
through  the  immisratioD  of  labour* 
era  and  artisans  &om  China,  and  if 
the  harbours  of  Japan  be  tlirown 
open  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
wo  may  anticipate  that  a  gradual  in- 
fusion of  wcalcm  blood  will  affect 
tlio  moat  pure  and  cxcluelvo  of  the 
islander»of  thcPaciiic.  Again,  in  the 
far  south,  and  in  rc^ons  »carcelj  a. 
century  old  in  the  annals  of  geogra- 
phy and  commerce,  the  auriferous 
tracts  are  rapidly  leading  to  a  coU  ^ 
luviet ffeatium.to  a  denioiition  of  tha 
barriers  of  races,  to  the  annihilation 
of  some,  to  the  amalgamation  of 
many,  and  eventually  to  the  produc- 
tion ofvariolics  of  mankind  in  which 
it  will  be  no  longer  possible  to  discri- 
minate between  thuoriginaJ  stock  and 
the  hybrid  offspring.  Since,  indeed, 
the  great  dispersion  from  the  plains 
of  Shinar.  or  that  no  less  memorable 
breaking  npof  the  great  deeps  of  the 
north,  when  the  Ehine  and  tho 
Danube  precipitated  upon  the  ex- 
hausted pliuns  of  Greece  and  Italy 
their  hardier  sons,  and  foundtKl  new 
and  vigorous  dynasties  in  the  heart 
of  a  decaying  empire,  the  world  has 
beheld  no  commingling,  interweav- 
ing and  accretion  of  races  equal  or 
similar  to  that  wluch  is  now  proceed- 
ing under  the  eyes  of  the  present  ge- 
neration. Philoli^  uplifts  the  cuT- 
tain  from  past  migrations,  and  dis- 
plays, by  t)ic  light  of  scientilic  analo- 
gies, the  probable  course  and  future 
gyrations  of  the  great  gulf-atream  of 

Therefore  on  all  accounts,  before 
new  combinations  of  races  sliall  have 
obhierated  in  a  third  of  the  world 
the  former  distinctions,  ii  is  import- 
ant that  ethnology  should  be  phued 
upon  a  secure  basis,  and  tliat  tile 
foimtajns  of  the  stream  should  be,  if 
possible,  laid  open  bctbre  they  are 
irretrievably  concealed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  arteries  which  emanate  from 
them.  And  therefore  we  greet  with 
much  satisfaction  all  such  works  u. 
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like  the  New  Cratylus  and  T  arrowi- 
anug,  apply  one  crucial  test — ^the 
test  of  langaagea — to  the  problems 
of  derivation  and  dispersion,  and  to 
the  phenomena  which  mark  and  ac- 
company the  'peopling  of  the  earth.' 
For  enucleatmg  these  problems 
three  sciences  are  necessary,  and 
each  of  them  has  now  for  some  years 
been  in  active  operation.  The  time 
has  fortunately  gone  by  when  it  was 
deemed  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
disclosures  of  geology  with  the  re- 
cords of  the  creation.  No  one  out 
of  St.  Luke's,  or  beyond  the  dim  re- 
cesses of  a  country  parsonage,  a  pre- 
bendal  stall,  or  Exeter-hall,  deems 
that  Moses  and  Sir  Charles  LvcU  are 
committed  to  a  deadly  feud,  ^o  one 
now  dreads  that  physiology  will  un- 
Bettle  the  great  fact  of  the  unity  of 
the  human  race,  inasmuch  as  the 
deeper  the  physiologist  probes  his 
subject,  the  more  cause  he  discovers 
for  affirming  the  scriptural  assertion 
that  all  flesh  proceeded  from  a  sinsle 
pair.  And  few,  we  trust,  remain  w-Jio 
believe  that  philology  legitimately  ex- 
ercised, can  ever  disturb  the  founda- 
tions of  faith,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  number  is  daily  increasing  of 
those  who  hold  that  the  sounder 
the  interpretation  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  tongues  shall  become,  the 
more  completely  ^-ill  the  ways  of 
Grod  to  man  be  displayed  and  vin- 
dicated. 

The  earth  and  its  inhabitants  are 
the  most  interesting  of  topics  to  all 
studious  and  reasoning  men.  The 
structure  of  the  earth  is  revealed  by 
the  geologist ;  the  form  divine  and 
the  wonderful  mechanism  of  man  is 
examined  by  the  physiologist,  and 
between  these  sciences  the  condi- 
tions of  eventual  harmony  are  al- 
ready securely  established.  But  a 
third  power,  or  as  the  elder  meta- 
physicians would  have  phrased  it — 
a  third  force  is  demanded  for  com- 
pleting the  reconciliat  ion,  andfor  solv- 
ing the  lingering  questions  which  lie 
beyond  the  province  of  him  who 
deals  with  the  eartli  and  of  him  who 
is  busied  with  the  individuals  and 
families  upon  it.  Man  was  endowed 
by  his  creator  with  articulate  speech, 
as  well  as  with  a  living  soul.  His 
speech,  as  a  whole,  discnminates  him 
m>m  other  animals,  and  by  its  diva- 
rications further  divides  nim  from 
his  brethren.  Geology  points  out 
the  zones  and  radii  of  the  earth 


which  arc  the  best  suited  to  popuh- 
tion ;  physiology  disdoees  ihe  adip- 
tation  Detween  the  organs  of  nm 
and  the  places  of  his  hflLDitatiQn:— but 
philology,  or  the  science  of  langiiage^ 
alone  demonstrates  the  cause  and 
manner  of  his  dispersion,  and  fol- 
lows him  to  the  extreme  yerge,  or 
traces  him  back  to  the  fontal  sooroe 
of  civilisation.    The  aspects  of  ciri- 
lization  may  be  diYided.  into  two 
main  streams — ^the  one  extends  into 
.  the  far  east,  and  may  be  oomprised 
xmdcr  the  general  head  of  Indian^ 
the  other  permeates  the  extreme 
west,  and  may  be  described,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  superior  ciyilizaAaoii 
of  the  continent  in  which  that  ciri* 
lization  was  developed*  ae  the  Euro- 
pean. With  the  Indian  aspect  we  aie 
but  remotely  concerned ;   it  afibrds 
ample  and  lively  iUostrationa  of  our 
own  system,  but  it  does  not  directlT 
affect  or  determine  it.    It  is  enoa^ 
to  Imow  that  beyond  the  extremest 
bounds  of  Grecian  and  Roman  con- 
quest,  and  at  epochs  when  the  Seroi 
Hills  were  covered  with  primevil 
forest,  and  the  acropolis  or  Atheni 
was  a  bare  peak  or  stone,  empini 
existed  powerful  in  arts  andarmiy 
guided  or  deluded  in  religion  by 
awful  creeds  and  shadowy  mythdo- 
gies,  and  governed  by  lawswhidi 
sometimes  excite  our  admiration  by 
their  profound  and  subtle  jorispni- 
dence,  and    at   others    shock  and 
estrange  our  feelings  by  their  syste- 
matie  and  reckless  cruelty.     Itji 
interesting  to  know  also  uiat  their 
august    yet    sombre   dynasties    at 
certain    epochs,    touched    without 
osculating  the  great  empire  of  the 
west,  and  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  or  perchance  at  Tn^ 
pobane  or  Ceylon,  the  Bomaa  met* 
chants  met  the  swart  and  tnrbaned 
Hindoo,  and,  perchance,  amidst  the 
cares  of  business  or  avarioe,  conr 
pared  notes  with  each  other  as  to 
the  relative  grandeur  of  imperial 
Home  and  the  holy  city  of  Benam. 
The  field  of  inquiry  tnnrerBed  in 
the  New  Craiylu9  is  the  wider  and 
more  diversified ;  but  the  Farfowi 
anus  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  men 
mature  and  masterly  wcnk.    Gam* 
paratively,  also,  it  is  more  original, 
or  at  least  more  norel  in  its  deteflf 
than  its  predecessor;  far  great  ai 
the  progress  of  philology  um  besa 
during  the  present  oentuiT,  its  ad- 
yances  haye  been  made  on  die  adecf 
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Grecian  ralher  thaii  Latin  si^ltolar- 
ship.  We  do  not  complain  of  the 
preference ;  yet  we  rejoice  to  perceive 
a  ttiTO  in  the  tide,  and  to  find,  both 
in  Giemuuif  and  in  Englimd,  a 
reririug  taste  for  the  literftture  of 
Some.  It  haf  been  too  much  the 
fsahion  of  late  to  ltj  iUat  all  it 
barren  between  the  Dan  and  Beer- 
■heba  (if  Soman  authors.  Even 
writers  bo  well  informed  as  Arch- 
deacon Hare  and  Mr.MacanlajhaTe 
jpinedin  it,  not  indeed  andulyma^ii- 
fying  the  luperiority  of  the  Greeks 
in  Isjigoaac,  inventian.  and  the  art 
of  eoUacotion.  but  we  think  nnduly 
denring  the  claim  of  tlie  Romans  to 
fltcrling  merits  in  these  respects. 
Cicero,  we  are  told  by  one  of  these 
critics,  is  little  bett*r  than  a  mere 
irordmonger ;  the  Konmn  poets,  we 
are  asitiired,  resemble  the  clipped, 
.fimnal  avennee  of  yews  which  omar 
Wiented  or  deformed  the  irordens  of 
anr  anocetora ;  and  SaJlost  and 
■^untuH  imitat«d  withont  possessing 
the  genius  of  Thucydidt-e.  Be  it  so  - 
we  reply  that  we,  as  modems,  and 
dnivmg  no  enuill  portion  of  our 
aobleet  and  most  retined  literature 
.fromltalian  modeU,  imitute,  through 
'Aiem,  Virgil  rather  than  Homer, 
and  Livy  and  Tacitun  rather  than 
Thucydidea  and  Senophon,  and 
'consequently  are  '  debtors'  less  to 
lli>e  '  Greek'  than  to  the  people 
Vhom  the  iiaolont  Greeks  ac- 
little  better  than  '  bar- 
rians.'  For  these  reasons  we 
joice  to  meet  with  a  seholaj-  hke 
r.  Donaldflon,  who,  having  nbun- 
idantly  proved  his  proficiency  in  the 
aehools  of  Athens,  asserts  also  the 
authentic  dimity  and  excellence  of 
the  Latian  Miuea.  We  assent  also 
to  his  opinion  that  Latin  scholarship 
cannot  be  considered  in  a  flourishiug 
owidition  in  this  country  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  There  are,  indeed, 
rptoms  of  its  revival,  and  among 
most  promising  the  Vammianus 
Itself.  Butsincothedays  ofPorson, 
bitiie  current  baa  set  strongly  the 
Vother  way ;  and  we  think  vie  pre- 
B'fcrence  shown  to  Greek  not  alto- 
■Jether  creditable  to  the  managers  of 
Loot  great  schools  and  nniversitiee. 
FOenerally  speaking,  a  chorus  of 
vBophodes  has  a  better  chance  of 
\  hemg  correotly  rendered  by  an 
aspiring  yonth  than  a  chapter  of 
Tacitus  or  an  ode  of  Horace ;  yet 
for  all  practical  purposes,  especi^y 


when  the  inereninng  cultivation  of 
modem  languages  ia  taken  into  oe- 
count.  the  Latin  is  by  much  the 
more  iiuportnnt  of  the  two  oJassical 
idioms.  Conceding  to  the  Greeks 
their  nndonbted  rights — originality 
of  thought,  saperior  harmony  of  es- 
presBion,  and  greater  vigour  and 
brilhancy  of  imagination — amphtude 
and  dignity  will  always  remain  the 
characteristics  of  Home.  Even  Mr, 
Grofe's  earnest  and  tjioughtfiil  mind 
cannot  invest  tlie  wars  and  pohcy  of 
the  Greek  repnbUcs  with  a  European 
interest.  The  Greek  political  drama 
WHS  acted  upon  a  narrow  and  insig- 
nificant stage ;  it  wa«  at  most  a 
rehearsal  of  more  stirring  and  com- 
prehensive scenes  to  be  afterwards 
performed,  with  three  continents  for 
their  audience  and  the  course  of 
civiliEatiou  for  their  plot  and  Aeacsae- 
ment.  Eome,  and  not  Greece,  ta 
the  proper  ancestor  of  Christendom; 
and  Soman,  and  not  Hellenic,  lite- 
mture  is  the  root  of  Cliristian  poetiy, 
ethics,  and  history. 

As  in  the  New  'Cratf/lufi,  so  in  the 
VaTTonia/tiiia,  we  must  limit  our 
remarits  to  the  ethnoloiricaJ  intr»- 
ductionoFtlietreattses.  TKeBomana 
did  not  claim  for  themselves  tile 
empty  honour  of  being  an  autoo- 
thonous  race — the  earliest  denizens 
of  the  Latin  soil.  On  the  contrary, 
they  confessed  their  ancestors  to 
have  been  a  lentina  geniiBm,  the 
ofi'sprmg  of  adventurers  flocking  to 
a  common  asylnm  at  the  invitation 
of  one  or  more  shepherd  warriors. 
The  elements  of  this  mixed  race  are 
analysed  in  the  opening  chapters  of 
the  Vammiamis.  First,  thedomestio 
relations  of  the  old  Italian  tribes 
are  eKamined,  and  next  their  foreign 
affinities.  The  general  conclusions 
of  the  introduction  are  subsequentbf 
confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  tho 
various  dialects  spoken  in  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

In  these  inquiries  there  are  two 
sahent  points  of  interest,  and  to 
these  we  shall  confine  onraelvefl. 
First,  the  origin  of  the  Etruscaa 
nation ;  and,  secondly,  the  tmnsmis- 
sion  of  the  Latin  language  and 
civilisation  to  its  modem  repre- 
sentatives. W  hether  or  no  the  cur- 
tain which  has  fallen  npon  Etmscan 
civilisation  is  destined  to  be  finaQy 
uplifted  by  the  discovery  of  the 
family  to  which  their  language  be- 
longs, and  by  the  power  of  reading 
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that  language  with  as  much  ease  as 
we  interpret  Oscan  inscriptions,  is  a 
problem  at  present,  and  without  fur- 
ther aids  insoluble.  The  monumental 
and  traditional  evidence  of  Etruscan 
greatness  is  singularly  complete :  the 
phonetic  records  of  it  alone  are  dimib. 
Of  the  nations  with  which  in  their 
career  of  conquest  the  Komans  came 
in  contact,  they  regarded  the  Gauls 
with  fear,  and  the  Etruscans,   for 
many  generations  at  least,  with  re- 
spect.    The  latter  feeling  was  pro- 
bably in  some  measure  owing  to 
their  dependence  upon  the  Etrus- 
cans in  all  matters  of  religious  cere- 
mony, and  partly  also  to  ethnical 
affinities  between  the  races  north 
and  south  of  the  Tiber.    The  most 
compact  and  populous  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  settlements  in  Italy  was    in 
Etruria ;  the  next  in  numbers  and 
cohesion  was  the  Koman  territory 
itself.    Tlie  third  tribe  of  Rome — 
the  Luceres — ^was  Pelasgian,  of  the 
same  stock,  and  probably  indeed  a 
colony  from  Southern  Etruria.    No 
motive  less  potent  than  the  esta- 
blishment, against  all  evidence,  of  a 
favourite  theory  could  have  induced 
Nicbuhr  to  maintain  that  the  Tar- 
quinian  House  was  of  Latin  origin, 
nirther  indeed  than  the  Latins  were 
themselves  Pelasgians.     The  whole 
history  of  the  Tarquinian  dynasty 
implies  Etruscan  influence,  but  the 
influence  of  southern  or  Pelasrian 
Etruria,  just  as  the  story  of  Por- 
scna*s  concuiestof  liome  indicates  the 
power  of  Jforthcm  Etruria,  where 
a    race   hostile  to   the    Tarquinian 
princes      had      established     itself. 
Again,  neither  England  under  the 
Normans,    nor    Gaul    under    the 
Franks,  betrays  more  palpable  tokens 
of  the  co-existence  in  one  state  of 
two  races — a  dominant  and  a  subject 
one — than  Etruria  as  described  by 
Homan  historians.    The  subject  race 
was  Pelasgian ;  who  the  aominant 
race  were  is  still  mbjvdice. 

Two  hypotheses  are  possible.  One 
is,  that  a  portion  of  the  civilized 
Pelasgians  were  by  foreign  invasion 
driven  from  the  plains  and  cities 
of  the  Peninsula  into  the  Alps,where, 
cut  off  from  their  brethren,  they  re- 
lapsed into  barbarism,  again  de- 
scended upon  the  lowlands,  and  re- 
conquered the  regions  once  occupied 
by  their  ancestors.  The  other  and 
more  probable  explanation  is,  in  our 
opinion,  that  preferred  by  the  learned 


author  of  Yarroniantu,  He  con- 
ceives the  dominant  race  in  Northern 
Etruria  to  have  been  a  low  German 
tribe,  who  subjected  the  Pelasgians, 
andsettledamongthem  asconqneroriy 
as  the  Normans  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  the  Franks  among  the 
Komano-Gallic  population  of  France. 
Niebuhr  had  previously  noticed  oer^ 
tain  striking  resembbmces  between 
the  Etruscan  and  Scandinavian  sys- 
tems of  mythology.  Dr.  I>onaldson 
carries  the  comparison  a  step — and 
a  most  important  step — fiirther,  and 
detects  some  remarkable  affinities 
between  Etruscan  inscriptions  and 
the  low  Grerman  dialects.  For  the 
linguistic  proofs  of  his  theory  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  pages  of 
the  Varronianu^.  But  if  his  specu- 
lations be  true — and  they  bear  with 
them  an  aspect  of  great  probability — 
an  interesting  fact  is  added  to  eth- 
nological science,  the  identity  of 
the  mysterious  Etruscans  with  the 
low  Grermans  of  Scandinavia,  with 
the  Danes,  who  sixteen  centuries 
after  Porsena  reigned  at  Clusium 
wasted  the  shores  of  England,  and 
with  the  Norsemen  who  in  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  esta- 
blishea  themselves  in  Iceland,  and 
attained  there  a  high  degree  of  both 
civil  and  literary  cultivation. 

The  language  of  Some  affected  in 
very  various  degrees  the  provinces 
of  its  empire.  In  the  east  and 
south  it  hardly  affected  the  speech 
of  the  provincials.  The  Syrians 
and  Egyptians  sullenly  kept  aloof 
from  their  conquerors,  ana  when 
they  exchanged  their  sibilant  Semitic 
idiom  for  a  foreign  tongue,  adopted 
the  language  of  the  Greeks.  The 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  classed 
the  dialect  of  Italy  amon^  other 
barbarous  forms  of  speech,  in  com- 
parison with  their  own  expressiye 
and  mellifluous  idiom.  But  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Italy  the  case 
was  reversed.  The  Celts  and!  Ibe- 
rians, the  Baetians  and  Dacians, 
embraced  both  the  lanffuage  and 
literature  of  Italy  with  uie  zeal  of 
neophytes,  and  Italy  itself  was 
scarcely  more  a  Latin  province 
than  the  Gauls  and  the  South 
Danubian  provinces  finally  became. 
It  has  been  a  point  activdhr  mooted 
among  philologists — ^whicn  of  the 
Southern  European  tongnea  moafc 
nearly  reflects  and  resembka  its 
Soman  ancestor.    TheGothio  wad. 
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Semitic  elemeots  of  the  Spanish  are 
fatal  to  the  claiins  of  the  IberiAn 
peuinsida.  Tlioltalins.botlifromthe 
genius  loei,  and  the  radical  elements 
of  its  population,  might  xcem  to  be 
the  favourite  candidate  for  this  dje- 
tinction.  had  not  coaquest.Gcmiaiiie, 
Byzantine,  and  Saracenic,  swept  in 
■uch  ruthless  sutcegaion  over  the 
Italian  soil,  and  infected  even  the 
incunabula  Roma  with  adniixtDres 
of  foreign  speech.  When  Uterature 
revired,  indeed,  the  Koman  influence 
revived  also ;  and  Daute,  tho 
scholar  of  Virgil,  impressed  the 
written  speech  of  his  contemporaries 
with  an  indelible  Roman  brand ; 
and  the  great  Florentine's  sufMresaora 
complete  the  work  he  had  begun 
by  umost  fanatical  obsequiousness 
to  the  canons  and  phraseology  of 
Cicero  and  Virgil.      But  the  Ian- 

Iiage  of  the  Diviita  Comedia,  of 
B  IhcameroiK,  and  tho  Gienua- 
lemme.  is  too  much  a  «Titten  Ian- 
loage — a  compromiee  between  rival 
dialects  —  for  the  purposes  of  the 
,  philologer ;  and  he  consults  rather 
.Bie  current  patoia  than  the  stereo- 
1  phrases  of  Bterature.  But 
polcen  Italian  departs  in  many 
essential  reiipects  from  the  written 
language  of  Home,  however  it  may 
have  resembled  the  real  utterances 

Iof  tlic/uRT  Bomali,  in  the  Suburra, 
or  the  provincialisms  of  the  Cam- 
pauian  vine-pruners.  Dr.  Donaldson 
■ets  up  the  claim  of  modem  French 
to  be  regarded  rs  the  most  genuine 
'  offset  of  the  language  of  Borne ; 
and  as  the  following  passaee  states 
^a  argument  almo.<it  as  bneily.  and 
much  more  cogently  than  we  can 
represent   it    by   condensation, 


Ut  it  er 
It  will 
here  abow  a 
Ituigiu^^ea  V 


\xh 


e  aipected  that  I  ilioniJ 
t  len^h  how  the  Rflmuica 
„  „  ae  formed  Irom  tbu  Latin. 
It  will  be  sufficient  tn  point  out  some  of 
the  reuODH  for  believing  Chat  the  French 
language  is  a  better  living  representative 
of  the  proDunoiaCiDD  of  urn  ancient  lU- 
liana  than  the  language  which  is  now 
qtolcon  b  liie  Peninaida  itself:  and  in 
condunon  to  Mate  briefly  wliat  «u  the 
process  of  Che  diaintrfrr&tion,  and  in 
what  degree  tba  modern  diifared  from 

I  the  ancient  form. 
As  the  RomaDB  entceurively  conquered 
the  diKmnt  nations  which  fonneJ  the 
popnlatioD  of  Italy,  they  generally 
Jir 
: 


6.11 


little  from  the  languagt  of  tl 
tbenuelves.  It  is  not,  Chen 
prining  that  a  grnduol  afflalgamatioii 
should  have  taken  pUce,  uid  chat  eveiy 
Italian  ehould  have  spoken,  with  only 
slight  variations  of  accent,  one  and  the 
same  LaUn  language.  The  language  of 
Rome  itaeif — the  language  of  Govern- 
ment, of  literature,  of  law— would  of 
coune  be  independent  of  these  minor 
diSerenoea.  Every  educated  mac,  and 
every  public  functionary,  would  refer  to 
this  unvarying  standard,  and  would 
speak  or  wiite,  in  some  cues  with 
pedantic  accuracy,  the  huigunge  of  the 
Beoate-bouae  and  the  forum.  Accord- 
ingly the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces, 
or  the  forugn  subjects  of  the  ampirt^ 
would  hear  nothing  hut  pure  Roman 
Latin  ;  and  if  they  learned  the  btnguue 
at  all  they  would  at  least  learn  it  in  (£e 
best  form.  Their  {xisiCion  m  this  re- 
apeet  difiered  materially  from  that  of 
colonists,  even  in  ancient  times.  Tba 
oolonista  of  our  day,  and  especially  the 
English  emigrants,  present  a  material 
contrast  to  the  case  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vincials. For.  while  the  colonists  who 
sailed  from  Corinth  or  Athens  were  at 
all  classes,  our  modem  colonists  are  g»- 
neially  those  wbo  ai        ~ 


itaU  e 


L  duded  within  the  hmits  of  a  single  em- 
I  fire  a  number  of  different  tribes,  who 
l.lpoke  idtons,  or  dijdects,  differing  but 


tise  trades 
amount  of  educational  polish.  We  find, 
therefore,  that  colonial  English  repre- 
sents only  the  vulgar  colloquial  language 
of  the  mother  country,  whereas  the 
Roman  provincials  spoke  a  langi 
derived — imperfectly  it  might  be, 
still  derived  —  from  the  polished  and 
elegant  diction  of  proconnils,  jurisooB- 
suits,  n^otiaCora,  and  publicom. 

The  Gauls,  in  particular,  were  re- 
markable for  their  tendency  to  asaimi- 
late  tbemselvea,  in  their  laoguige  and 
usages,  to  the  Romans.  In  an  incon- 
ceivalily  short  space  of  time  the  pro- 
vince Gallia  was  oompleCely  Roman- 
izoil.  Their  own  language  was  out  of 
the  pale  of  luvilization  ;  in  fact  (Ley  had 
no  mother- tongue  to  struggle  for.  A 
language  is  only  dear  to  us  when  we 
know  its  capabilitiea,  and  whan  it  ii 
hallovred  by  a  thousand  Donnexions  wHh 
our  civilization,  our  Uterature,  and  our 
comforts.  So  long  as  it  mei«Iy  lisps  the 
inarticulate  utterances  of  half-edoOsMd 
men,  it  has  no  hold  upon  the  hearts  of 
those  who  speak  it;  and  it  is  readily 
neglected  or  thrown  aside  in  favour  of 
the  more  cultivated  idiom,  which,  while 
it  linds  names  for  luiuriea  of  civilizatian 
before  unknown,  also  opens  a  communi- 
cation with  those  who  appear  as  Uie 
heralds  of  moral  and  inCeUectu^  r^«ne- 
ration.  The  Greeks  and  Jews  had  good 
reasons  for  loving  the  huiguage  of  tfasir 
'  oould  never  ht  Jndnoad 
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to    forget    or   relinquish    the   flowing' 

rhythms  of  their  poets  or  the  noble 
energy  of  their  prose  writers.  The  cam 
was  not  BO  with  the  provincials  of  Gaul : 
without  any  anterior  predilections,  and 
with  a  mobility  of  character  which  stiU 
distinguishes  their  modem  representar 
tives,  they  speedily  adopted  the  mannen 
and  the  words  of  Uie  Romans ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  the  time  of  the  Empire 
there  was  no  more  diflkrence  between 
the  grammatical  Latin  of  Lyons  and 
Home,  than  there  is  now  between  the 
grammatical  French  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  Paris. 

If  the  fefw  and  imperfect  remarks 
we  have  been  enabled  to  make  upon 
!Dr.  Donaldson's  volumes  be  suffi- 
cient to  recommend  them  to  the  eth- 
nologist, we  can  fearlessly  refer  the 
grammarian  and  comparative  philo- 
S)ger  to  their  pages.  The  former 
w3l  find,  in  the  New  Cratyliis  espe- 
cially, many  serviceable  canons  of 
criticism,  and  no  few  emendations  of 
corrupt  or  doubtful  passages.  The 
latter  will  discover  in  bom  treatises 
a  comprehensive  and  accurate  ac- 

rtintonce  with  languages,  both  in 
ir  families  and  in  their  dialectic 
idiosyncrasies.  We  would  part  with 
a  gentle  hint  to  the  author  that  a 
muder  tone  towards  some  of  his 
scholastic  contemporaries  would  not 


be  amisi;  ks  iMBiadi  VB  too  oAm  of 
the  learned  ww&ze  of  the  Sealigm 
and  Scipios.  The  pablic  no  kvngv 
takes  an^  interest  in  a  '  sei-to'  of 
grammanans,  and  will  'let  Dares 
beat  EnteUus  black  and  bine'  till 
both  are  satisfied.  A  little  more 
amenity  would  greatly  impirovie  his 
controYersial  st^^.  Apart  firom  this 
defect,  however.  Dr.  Dosialdson  is 
entitled  to  high  eommendatiGn,  as 
at  once  an  enterprising  and  a  con- 
scientious investigator  of  langnages. 
His  diligence  is  unwearied ;  nis 
learning  is  great;  his  sagacity  nn- 
failing ;  his  accnraey  scnrpnloos ;  his 
method  perspicuous ;  and  his  diction 
nervous  and  refined.  In  an  age  when 
so  many  material  interests  encroach 
upon  the  realm  of  philology,  his 
merits  have  been  acknowledged  hj 
the  demand  for  re-editions  of  hia 
works ;  and  we  have  much  Tnistaken 
their  diaracter  if  the  New  Crattfhfg 
and  VarronioMu  do  not  long  remain 
as  specimens  and  landmarks  of  the 
philological  science  of  the  present 
century.  The  field  of  linguistic  in- 
vestigation is  wide,  and  we  tmst 
again  to  welcome  Dr.  Donaldson 
among  the  explorers  of  its  more 
mote  and  obscure  regions. 


HAEVEfiT-HOME. 
By  Fbedebick   Tennyson. 

COME,  let  us  mount  the  breezy  down, 
And  hearken  to  the  tumult  blown 
Up  from  the  champaign  and  the  town. 

Lovely  ligbts,  smooth  shadows  sweet, 
Swiftly  o'er  croft  and  valley  fleet. 
And  flood  the  hamlet  at  our  feet ; 

Its  groves,  its  hall,  its  grange  that  stood 

When  Bess  was  Queen,  its  steeple  rode ; 
Its  mill  that  patters  in  the  wooa ; 

And  follow  where  the  brooklet  curls. 
Seaward,  or  in  cool  shadow  whirls^ 
^  Or  silvery  o'er  its  cresses  purls. 

The  harvest  days  are  come  a^ain, 

The  vales  are  surging  with  the  grain  s 
The  merry  work  goes  on  amain ; 

Pale  streaks  of  cloud  scarce  veil  the  hhw. 
Against  the  golden  harvest  hue 
Tne  Autumn  trees  look  fresh  and  new ; 

Wrinkled  brows  relax  with  glee. 
And  a^ed  eyes  they  laugh  to  see 
The  sickles  follow  o'er  uie  lea ; 

I  see  the  little  kerchiefd  maid 


With  dimpling  cheek,  and  boddiee 
'Mid  the  stout  slri{dingB  half  afraid;  J 
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Her  red  lip  and  her  soft  blue  eye 
Mate  the  pofppy's  crimson  dye, 
And  the  corn-flowers  waving  hj ; 

I  see  the  sire  with  brcmzM  chest ; 

Mad  babes  amid  the  blithe  unrest 
Seem  leaping  from  the  mother's  breast ; 

The  mighty  youth,  and  supple  child 

Go  forth,  the  yellow  sheaves  are  piled. 
The  toil  is  mirth,  the  mirth  is  wila  I  ' 

Old  head,  and  sunny  forehead  peers 
O'er  the  warm  sea,  or  disappears, 
Drown'd  amid  the  waving  ears ; 

Barefoot  urchins  run,  and  hide 

In  hollows  *twixt  the  com,  or  glide 
Toward  the  tall  sheafs  sunny  side ; 

liustypleasurcs,  hob-nail'd  fun. 
Throng  into  the  noonday  sun. 
And  'mid  the  merry  reapers  run. 

Draw  the  dear  October  out ; 
Another,  and  another  bout. 
Then  back  to  labour  with  a  shout  I 

The  banded  sheaves  stand  orderly 
Against  the  purple  Autumn  sky, 
Llkc  armies  of  Prosperity. 

Hark !  through  the  middle  of  the  town 
From  the  sunny  slopes  run  down. 
Bawling  boys,  and  reapers  brown ; 

Laughter  flies  from  door  to  door 
To  see  fat  Plenty  with  his  store 
Led  a  captive  by  the  poor ; 

Petter'd  in  a  golden  chain, 
E/olling  in  a  burly  wain, 
Over  valley,  mount,  and  plain ; 

Eight  through  the  middle  of  the  town. 
With  a  great  sheaf  for  a  crown, 
Onwardne  reels  a  happy  clown ; 

Faintly  cheers  the  tailor  thin. 

And  the  smith  with  sooty  chin 
Lends  his  hammer  to  the  din ; 

And  the  master  bhthe  and  boon. 

Pours  forth  his  boys  that  afternoon. 
And  locks  his  desk  an  hour  too^soon. 

Yet,  when  the  shadows  eastward  se^[L 
O'er  the  smooth-shorn  fallows  lean. 
And  Silence  sits  where  they  have  been. 

Amid  the  gleaners  I  will  stay, 

While  the  shout  and  roundelay 
Faint  ofl*,  and  daylight  dies  away; 

Dies  away,  and  leaves  me  lone 

With  dim  ghosts  of  years  agone. 
Summers  parted,  glories  flown ; 

TiU  day  beneath  the  West  is  roll'd. 

Till  grey  spire  and  tufted  wold  % 

Pur]^e  m  tne  evening  gold : 

Memories,  when  old  age  is  come. 

Are  stray  ears  that  fleck  the  gloom, 
Andeclioeaof  theHarresl-lbnMu    . 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  JOURJ^AL  OF  A  VISIT  TO  NEW 

SOUTH  WALES  IN  1863. 

Pabt  II. 


THE  distance  from  Sydney  to  Ba- 
thurst  is  120  miles,  and  the  road 
leads  over  the  *Blue  Mountains,* 
which  for  many  years  bounded  the 
settled  lands  of  the  colony.  The 
scenery  in  the  mountains,  which 
I  liaa  hoard  a  good  deal  of, 
disappointed  me.  They  are  not 
lofty  (the  highest  not  above  3000 
feet"),  and  peculiarly  tame  in  out- 
line. The  forests,  too,  with  which 
they  are  covered,  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  the  eternal  euca- 
lyptus, are  as  unpicturesque  as 
rorests  can  be.  There  is  one  striking 
pass,  where  the  road  suddenly 
emerges  from  the  hills,  through 
which  it  has  been  winding  for  fifty 
miles,  and  plunges,  with  a  rapid 
descent  of  about  three  miles,  upon 
the  plain.  This  is  called  the  Vic- 
toria Pass.  What  struck  me  most 
on  the  journey  through  the  hills  was 
the  numberless  caravans,  as  I  may 
call  them,  of  wool-drays,  camping  in 
the  forest  along  the  sides  of  the 
road.  Wlien  the  day  declines,  the 
t^^ams  are  halted,  at  some  place,  if 
possible,  where  there  is  water ;  the 
bullocks  are  imyoked,  hobbled,  and 
turned  loose  with  bells  about  their 
necks,  to  shift  for  themselves.  Tlio 
drivers  light  their  fire,  cook  their 
supper,  boil  their  tea-kettle,  and 
finally  betuke  themselves  to  sleep 
under  their  drays.  We  passed  so 
many  of  their  encampments,  that 
we  saw  them  in  every  stage  of  these 
operations;  and,  especially  aft^er 
nightfall,  there  was  something  very 
wild  and  picturesque  about  the  effect 
which  they  produced,  seen  through 
the  glades  of  the  forest.  All  along 
the  road  we  passed  the  bodies  of  dead 
bullocks,  in  various  stages  of  decom- 
position, and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  of  horses.  I  was  in  hopes 
that  I  might  have  seen  kangaroos, 
of  which  a  good  many  still  haunt 
these  mountain  sohtudes ;  but  we 
were  not  so  lucky.  I  saw  many 
birds  that  were  now  and  strange  to 
me,  especially  parrots  of  various 
kinds  ancPvery  brilliant  plumage, 
white  cockatoos,  a  very  pretty  spe- 
cies of  pigeon,  called  the  bronze- 
wing,  and  a  most  grotesque  and 
hideous  kind  of  king-fisher,  com* 


monly  called  the  *  laughing  jack- 
ass,' wliich  makes  the  woods  ab- 
solutely ring  with  its  horrible 
chattering  merriment.  Most  of  the 
Australian  trees  are  flowering  (a 
redeeming  point  which  their  infe- 
riority in  beauty  requires),  and  the 
blossoms  have  a  yery  pleasant 
smell.  Sometimes,  for  many  hun- 
dred yards  together,  you  enjoy  galei 
reminding  you  of  an  English  ban- 
field. 

The  character  of  the  countiy  on 
the  western  side  of  the  mountains 
is  very  different  from  that  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sydney.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  cultivation  wher- 
ever there  is  water,  the  ye/j^etation 
is  richer,  and  eve^thing  indicates  a 
better  soil.  On  tne  other  hand,  the 
clinCiatc  is  said  to  be  hotter  in  sum- 
mer, the  regular  sea-breeze,  whidb 
is  such  a  consolation  at  Sydney^ 
being  of  course  unfclt  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  it  is  also  more  subject  to 
droughts  than  the  coast.  Itiscurioof 
that,  from  the  time  one  crosses  the 
mountains,  one  is  free  from  the 
plague  of  mosquitoes;  in  its  place 
comes  a  plague  of  flies — the  common 
English  flies — which  swarm  so  as 
to  blacken  and  defiilo  eyerything. 
Everybody  in  the  interior  wears  a 
short  veil,  or  rather  fly-flapper^ 
made  of  net,  round  his  hat,  tolceep 
them  off"  the  face.  After  we  had 
])assed  the  mountains,  the  rain 
ceased,  and  in  its  stead  we  had  to 
suffer  from  the  worse  evil  of  a  brnl- 
ing  Sim  and  blinding  dost.  I  don't 
know  how  I  should  liave  borne  the 
'  box-scat'  during  the  day;  but  moat 
fortunately,  at  the  place  where  we 
breakfasted,  I  found  that  a  spare 
horse,  belonging  to  the  proprietar» 
was  just  starting  for  Batnurat^  and 
I  induced  the  man  who  was  to  ride 
him  to  change  places  with  me.  I 
thus  got  a  sofitaiy  ride  of  thirfy-fiye 
miles,  wliich  I  enjoyed  extremely, 
notwithstanding  the  heat  and  dust^ 
instead  of  being  jolted  to  death  <m 
that  purgatorial  maiL  At  the  lart 
stage,  ten  miles  from  Bathunt,  I 
took  my  old  place  again,  and  we 
drove  in  at  a  good  pace,  orer  s 
coiintry  perfectly  diflferent  in  oha> 
racter  from  anything  I  had  yal 
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in  New  Sijuth  Wales.  Thia.  in  fact, 
was  tlio  boRuming  of  the  western 
p&storal  CDuntiy,  wliich  yraa  dia- 
covered  about  tiventy-fiTe  jeara 
after  the  foundation  of  Sydney,  and 
which  now  extends  three  hundred 
miJet  hack  from  the  coast — as  far 
bock,  in  short,  as  there  is  to  be 
found  n-ftter.  For  about  ten  miles 
round  Bathurat,  the  country  is  level 

Slain,  like  the  prairies  of  fiew  Zcn- 
ind.  but  the  general  character  of 
the  district  is  that  of  open  forest, 
the  trees  standing  about  as  far  apart 
as  b  an  Englilb  orchard.  Both 
sheep  and  eattlo  like  this  sort  of 
countty.  I  am  told,  better  tlian  the 
open  plain;  and  it  certainly  has 
great  advantages  in  the  supply  of 
woodaiidelielter.  Bathurst  isalittlc 
town,  of  some  3000  iuhabitonti',  with 
a  church,  a  gaol,  a  court-house,  aud 
K  market-place,  on  the  Macquame 
aide.  It  has  increased,  of  course, 
.peatly  in  wealth  and  importance 
•mce  the  gold  discoveries,  of  whith 
it  is  the  centre,  but  not  in  tize-,  for 
^c  same  reason  that  Sydney  does 
wt  increase — i.e.,  want  of  labour. 

I  went  to  a  very  tolerable  inn,  to 
wliich  I  had  been  recommended,  and 
swlicro   I   got,  by  dint  of  vigorous 
jjeading,  a  room  to  myself.     At  the 
time  I  arrived,   Bathurat  was  in  a 
•tatc    of    great    exdtoment,    news 
laving  juat  come  in  that  the  Turon 
was  in  a  state  of  revolt,  or  nearly  so, 
■gainst   the   new  gold  regulations; 
jBud  on  the  other  tiond,  a  dctacjuneut 
■fit  forty  men,  of  the  llth  rt-gimcnt, 
ibeing  daily  expected  from  Sydaej', 
ito  aid  the  civilpower — we  passed  it 
Ml  the  road  in  the  night,  bivouacking 
n  the  forest  among  the  Blue  Moun- 
ains.    At  Bathurst  I  hired  a  toler- 
able horse  for  10;.  a-dav;  and  I  got 
a  mounted  policeman,  who  happened 
to  be  returninn;  to  the  Turon  with 
despatches,  to  nde  with  me,  and  show 
wetheway.  Theride  (of  thirty  miles) 
turned  out  pleasanterthanleipected. 
—^There   was    a   rogolar    Anstralian 
t"hot  wind,"  whi3i  1  found  very 
^mppressive,  but  it  blew  across  the 
Vinad,  so  that  we  did  not  suifer  much 
Hlfrom  the  duflt,  and  after  the  Urnt 
H^ve  or  sii  miles  we  got  into  the 
Bjforest.  where  we  enjoyed  as  much 
■jriiade  AS  an  Australuin.  forest  gene- 
frally  gives — not  much,  indeed,  but 
rtill  better  than  nothing.     The  road 
is,  hke  at!  Australian  roads — except 
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that  from  Sydney  to  Paramatta — 
a  mere  track,  or  rather  aystom  of 
tracks  diverging  from  each  other 
and  uuiting  again,  like  the  tracks  of 
navigators  oa  a  chart.  Whenever 
a  driver  thinks  he  can  '  make  a 
better  course'  by  taking  a  now  line, 
he  does  so,  and  at  any  rate  he  has 
the  advantage  of  escaping  the  rube 
of  the  old  one.  Tlio  worst  roods 
are  those  near  tie  towns,  whore, 
from  the  land  on  each  side  being 
appropriated  and  enclosed,  all  the 
trolRc  is  concentrated  on  one  track, 
which  is  proportionably  cut  up. 
The  road  from  Bathuriit  to  the 
Turon  is  at  this  season  tolerably 
^oodi  at  least  the  ruts  are  not  so 
mevit-able,  though  they  are  as  deep 
as  those  on  the  mountains.  The 
country  is  composed  of  low  hilla,  with 
fertile  valleys  between  fliem,  which, 
until  the  gold  was  discovered,  were 
extensively  cultivated,  ao  as  to  make 
tlie  Bathurst  district  a  comparatiTclj 
cheap  aiid  plentifiil  one.  so  far  as 
farm  produce  was  concerned.  Within 
the  last  two  years,  however,  the 
coneuming  population  has  of  course 
to  far  outrun  the  producing  one, 
that  the  district  drans  largely  for 
its  supplies  both  on  the  Hunter 
Eiver  and  on  the  port  of  Sydney. 

Late  in  the  evening  I  arrived  at 
the  top  of  the  hill  overlooking  the 
village  of  Sofala,  and  looked  down  oa 
the  celebrated  valley  of  the  Turon. 
Tlie  hills  which  inclose  it  are  high, 
but  not  steep,  covered  n-ith  open 
forest  J  the  bed  of  the  river  is, 
as  usual  in  Australia,  '  a  world 
too  wide  for  its  shrunk'  etroam,  ex- 
cept at  rare  intervals  of  flood ;  ita 
bfmks,  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  the 
bed  of  almost  every  creek  and  water- 
course for  miles  round  it,  are  novr 
cut  up  into  diggings — that  is,  into 
round  noles  or  pits,  like  the  mouths 
of  wella,  varying  in  depth  to  an  in- 
definite extent.  These  are  the  '  dry 
diggings.'  The  '  bed  claima,'  whicu 
can  omy  be  worked  in  very  dry 
weather,  have  a  different  appear- 
ance, the  pits  being  much  larger, 
more  like  quarries,  and  being  fitted 
with  a  machinery  of  pumps  and 
pipes,  to  remove  the  water  which  a 
constantly  flowing  in.  AH  this  is 
observBbfe  at  the  first  glance  that 
one  eels  from  the  top  of  the  hlU. 
Overlooking  the  river  is  the  village, 
a   most   strange    and    picturesqno 
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place.  It  consists  of  one  long  and 
wide  street,  and  the  houses  are 
built  of  wcatherhoard,  bark,  and 
canvas,  the  two  latter  predominating, 
and  flour-barrels  being  the  favourite 
materials  for  the  chimneys,  wherever 
the  houses  were  so  lucky  as  to  have 
chimneys.  Large  staring  placards, 
in  cA'ery  variety  of  character,  an- 
nounced the  names  and  callings  of 
the  various  owners.  Lodging-houses, 
public-houses,  and  gold-buying  esta- 
blishments preponderate,  of  course. 
As  I  rode  down  the  street,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  so  many  women  and 
children ;  I  had  not  thought  the 
diggers  were  in  the  habit  of  bringing 
their  families  with  them,  or  of  settling 
so  much  as  I  found  to  be  the  case. 
A  large  tent  with  a  cross  at  one 
end,  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
'  Episcopal  Church/  and  a  smaller 
weatherboard  building  the  Koman- 
cathoHc.  The  village  was  supposed 
to  contain  about  2000  people  when 
I  was  there — ^includinff  the  huts 
scattered  up  and  down  tne  valley  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Passing  throngn  this  curious-look- 
ing place,  half  camp,  half  village,  I 
foBowed  my  guide  across  the  river 
Turon,  which  was  very  low  and 
narrow,  and  up  the  steep  bank  op- 
posite ;  w^ethreadedour  way  through 
a  perfect  labyrinth  of  pits  and  holes, 
like  a  rabbit-ourrow  on  a  large  scale, 
most  of  them  deserted,  but  some 
still  in  process  of  being  worked,  un- 
til we  arrived  at  what  is  called  *  the 
comminsioners'  camp  ;*  and  certainly 
its  appearance  and  accompaniments 
corresponded  with  the  military  as- 
sociations suggested  by  the  name. 
It  was  a  little  cantonment  of  bark 
huts  and  tents,  standing  apart  from 
the  surrounding  buildings,  on  an 
eminence,  in  tlie  middle  of  wliich 
there  was  a  pretty  large  yard,  sur- 
rounded by  open  sheds,  in  which 
some  thirty  or  forty  horses  were 
picketed.  All  about  the  canton- 
ment troopers  were  lounging,  re- 
gular moustached,  soldierly -looking 
men,  wearing  a  blue  uniform,  some- 
thing like  our  artillery,  and  armed 
like  light  cavalry.  Close  by  the 
enclosure  I  was  met  by  a  party  of 
four  or  five  young  men,  in  undress 
uniform,  evidently  of  superior  rank 
to  the  others,  whom  my  guide 
pointed  out  to  me  as  '  the  commis- 
sioners.'    I    asked    for    the    chief 


commissioner,  to  whom  I  had  aletter 
of  introduction,  and  waa  ver^  kindly 
received  and  welcomed  by  luxn.    nt 
told  me  he  could  not  offer  me  a  bedl 
as, they  were  quite  full,  but  adced 
me  to  dine  with  them,  and  recom- 
mended me  to  an  inn  in  the  toini, 
where  he  said  I  should  find  quiet  sod 
tolerable  accommodation.     He  toid 
me  also  that  I  found  them  literally  in 
a  state  of  siege ;  and  that  the  day 
before  there  hi^been  a  large  armed 
meeting,  at  which  it  waa  determined 
not  to  submit  to  the  new  regulatioBL 
Three    delegates    were     appointed, 
who  went  over  to  the  commiaaionen' 
camp,  informed  the  latter  of  the  re- 
solution arrived  at,  and  farther  an- 
nounced that  they,  the  deleg^itei, 
were  then  offenders  against  the  law. 
being  resident  without  licences,  and 
that  they  would  not  take  oat  any. 
The  commissioners,  thus  defied,  w- 
termined  to  act  with  vigour.     They 
arrested  the  delegates,  tried  thsm 
on  the  spot  (as  the  act  enables  thsm 
to  do),  and  fined  them  five  ponnds 
each.    The  delegates  blustered,  ssid 
their  friends   would   rescue  dienii 
and  asked  leave  to  send  over  to  die 
meeting  an  account  of  their  position. 
The  commissioners  consented ;  Mid 
while   the   messenger    was   afasoife 
put  their  camp  in  a  posture  of  ds^ 
fence.  Their  torce  consisted  of  aboot 
thirty-five  mounted  policsemen,  wdl 
armed  with  carbines,  pistols,    sad 
sabres.    They  had  had  the  huts  and 
the  stables  loopholed;  the    men*s 
arms  were  loaded,  and  every  one 
was  at  his  post.    In  the  mean  iims^ 
great    agitation    prevailed    at   the 
meeting.    Some  professed  a  Tiolsat 
anxiety    to    storm   the    camp  and 
rescue  the  prisoners ;  it  is  even  said 
that  a  rusli  was  actually  made  across 
the  river  for  that  purpose,  and  that 
they  were  only  prevented  by  the 
personal  intervention  and  inflneiiee 
of  a  Wesleyan  minister.    However, 
I  suspect  they  were  very  glad  of  a 
good  excuse,  and  that  they  never 
seriously    entertained  any  idea  of 
fighting.    At  any  rate  no  fighting 
took  place,  but  the  commissioners 
had  thought  it  right   to  send   to 
Bathurst  for  more  force,  as  the  mal- 
contents still  loudly  prodaimed  their 
intention  of  not  allowing  deiautten 
to  be  arrested  '  on  the  river,'  L  e.,  at 
work.    The  delegates,  I  fingot  to 
say,  had  their  mies  paid  by  sob* 
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ecription.  nfter  it  had  been  deter- 
mined not  to  (i^bt.  Thia  was.  of 
course,  a  confession  of  defeat.  I 
spent  the  evening  with  the  commia- 
aioners.  and  alttet  dumer  was  guided 
through  the  pitfalia  of  the  niggeni 
to  niy  inn,  where,  to  my  Burprise,  I 
got  a  bedroom  to  myself,  nod  a 
tolerable  bed,  not  nioro  thickly 
peopled  than  the  one  which  I  had 
now  become  used  to.  The  next 
mamingi  breakfasted  at  the  'camp,' 
and  spent  the  day  in  risiting  me 
TBiiona  diggings  up  and  donii  the 
liTBT.  The  number  of  the  digeere 
had  fallen  off  rery  largely  of  late, 
partly  on  account  of  the  new  regu- 
lationH,  but  much  more  from  the 
oomparative  exhaustion  of  the  Turon. 
and  the  inviting  accounts  which  had 
reached  them  from  the  Ovens  and 
Uouut  AJeTandcT.  in  the  oeighbour- 

my  visit,  about 
3600  men  nt  work  in  the  district 
■nrrounding  Bathnrst.  I  spoke  Xa 
B  great  many  of  them,  asked  them 
about  their  earnings,  prospects.  &c. 
Svery  one,  without  an  exception, 
~  '  e  in  n  lone  of  discontent  md 
itisfaction  -,  and  many  more,  I 
doubt  not.  would  go  away  if  they 
bad  not  brought  up  their  families, 
and  settled    themselTes.     Still,   in- 


day,  or  3f.  a 
find  is  in  fact  the  estimated  average 
product  of  each  man  at  work,  calcn- 
bted  by  comparing  the  number  of 
lioeiicea  with  tlie  amount  of  gold 
•mt  down  fay  escort ;  and  setting 
Ike  unlioensed  diggers  against  the 
gold  that  is  sent  don's  in  other  ways. 
A  good  number  of  '  capltalista" 
ire  working  their  claims  by  means 
of  liired  hibour,  and  I  found  they 
jpre  from  21. 10*.  to  3/.  a  week,  for 
^rork  wliich.  of  course,  was  not  so 
BO  long-eoutinut'd,  as  if  the 
;re  working  for  theinMlres. 
iploveirs,  I  need  hardly  sa;r, 
lever,  or  aJmost  never,  make  tlus 
.jkin  pay ;  most  of  them  give  it  up 
'ifter  a  short  triaL  There  are  one  or 
two  companies  also  at  work,  about 
irhose  success  I  am  not  nanguine.  I 
asnnot  conceire  any  specnlation  more 
EBrdoQB  and  unpromitrinij  than  an 
'fitment  in  an  Anstrelian  gold- 
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mining  company — eepadnlly  for  _ 
Bnglisk  capitalist.  I  do  not  beliere^ 
indeed,  in  the  advisablenoas,  under 
any  eiroum  stances  whatever,  of  co- 
lonial inveatiaents,  by  pc-rsons  not 
intending  to  reside  m  the  colony 
where  tuey  have  iurested.  I  have 
been  so  repeatedly  warned  against 
them  by  men  of  Wi^e  colonial  ex- 
perience, and  BO  many  instances  in 
corroboration  of  such  warnings  have 
come  under  my  own  knowledge, 
that  I  have  no  doubt  upon  the  point. 
As  a,  general  rule  you  cannot  trust 
any  one  fo  look  after  property  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  owner'i 
eye.  There  are  eiceptions,  of  course, 
but  BO  few  as  not  to  affect  the  argu- 
ment. Tliere  wasnonuartz-crushmg 
establisliment  at  work  when  I  was  at 
the  Turon,  though  many  bare  beon 
talked  of,  and  it  is  the  opinion,  I 
think,  of  the  best  authorities  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  that  there 
is  no  rock  in  New  South  Wales  which 
it  willpay  to  crush  upon  a  krae  scale. 
The  Tu^n  (though  still,  at  3ie  time 
of  my  visit,  produi.'ing  a  good  deal 
of  gold,  in  consequence  of  the  long  ' 
bought  permitting  the  '  bed-claims^ 
to  be  worked,  for  tlie  first  time  einoe 
the  first  diacovery)  has  decidedly 
seen  its  b4>Bt  doysi  the  cream  of  the 
diggings  has  been  skimmed.  The 
same,  loo,  seems  (o  be  the  ca.ae  with 
rcispect  Co  nil  the  neighbouring  lo- 
calities where  gold  has  been  found, 
Braidwood,  Louisa  Creek.  Tamba- 
roora,  Mudgee,  ic.  Nor  have  the 
discoveries  made  in  this  colony, 
during  the  last  twelve  months,  gone 
near  to  compensating  for  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  old  ones.  Tho  whole 
produce  of  New  South  Wales  is  not 
one-half  of  what  it  was  eighteen 
months  ago.  The  colonists,  who  are 
ejctremely  reluctant  to  confess  this 
exhautttion  of  their  mines,  say  that 
the  dimiiiished  production  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  diininutitm  of  the  dig- 
ging population,  and  that  this  hist  u 
owing  to  the  fashionableucss  (they 
will  not  allow  any  real  superiority) 
of  the  Victoria  gold-fields.  Th» 
average  eamincs  at  Port  Philhp, 
however,  have  also  decreased  of  late. 
The  amonntofgoldsentdown  from  all 
the  Australian  digging*  during  De- 
cember, 1853.  and  January.  1!^3, 
not  much  more  than  half  what  it 
been  in  October  and  November, 
this  notwithstanding  that  the  ni 
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of  diggers,  or,  at  least,  the  popula- 
tion of  tlio  colony,  has  rapidly  in- 
creased in  the  interval.  In  February, 
March,  and  April  last,  the  dimi- 
nution has  been  slower;  but  each  of 
those  niontlis  showed  a  steady  though 
slight  decrease,  as  compared  witli  the 
preceding  one.  It  is,  of  course, 
mipossible  to  say  what  new  dis- 
coveries of  gold  may  be  made  in 
Australia^  as  there  is  a  large  extent 
of  country  apparently  auriferous ; 
but,  unless  new  diggings,  equal  in 
richness  to  Mount  Alexander,  Bal- 
larat,  and  Bendigo,  be  discovered 
from  time  to  time,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  produce  must  gra- 
dually but  certainly  and  very  consi- 
derably decline.  Alluvial  diggings 
are  soon  worked  out,  and  I  imder- 
stand,  from  good  authority,  that  as 
yet  no  appearance  of  gold  mines, 
such  as  are  worked  in  Brazil,  lias 
been  exhibited  in  Australia.  All 
cold  countries  liave  proved  very  rich 
for  a  few  years  after  they  are  first 
worked,  and  men  who  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  South  American 
mines  tell  me  the  latter  must  have 
been,  in  their  opinion,  as  rich  as  the 
Australian  diggings  at  first.  Against 
the  probability  of  many  rich  locah- 
ties  being  hereafter  discovered  there 
is  this  to  be  said:  for  two  years  the 
whole  population  of  Australia  has 
been  thmking  of  one  subject  only, — 
that  Ls,  gold;  the  whole  efforts  of 
everybody,  governments  as  well  as 
individuals,  have  been  directed 
towards  its  acquisition;  scientific 
expeditions  have  been  sent  out  in 
every  direction;  private  explorers, 
accustomed  to  the  business,  have 
'prospected'  every  promising  lo- 
cality, so  that  I  say — not,  of  course, 
that  no  further  discoveries  of  gold 
will  be  made,  (for  new  ones  are 
made  every  month  or  so,)  but — ^that 
the  chance  of  discovering  rich  gold- 
fields  diminishes,  as  time  rolls  on, 
and  as  population  advances,  in  a 
constantly  accelerated  ratio.  Any 
conceivable  period  may  elapse  before 
the  first  discovery  of  precious  metals 
in  a  country,  because  they  may  be 
under  the  very  feet  of  the  popula- 
tion without  being  even  thought 
of;  but  experience,  so  far  as  I  know, 
shows  that,  aflcr  the  first  discovery, 
all  the  paying,  or,  at  least,  all  the 
yery  ridi  mines,  are  ascertained  and 
worked,    within    a    comparativelj 


short  period.  In  Mcxioo  and  Pern, 
for  example,  no  nevr  mines  have 
been  discovered,  for  tlie  last  300 
years,  comparable,  in.  richness,  to 
those  which  were  worked  within  a 
few  years  of  tlie  conquest.  In.  South 
Australia  the  most  eager  search  has 
failed  to  discover  a  second  Bnira- 
Burra.  And  so  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  (though,  of  course.  I  speak 
with  great  diffidence,)  it  will  be  with 
respect  to  gold  in  Australia.  At  any 
rate,  when  I  find  such  a  remarkable 
phenomenon  as  a  considerable  de- 
cirease  in  the  amount  sent  down,  and 
this  decrease  going  on  for  five  or 
six  months  steadily,  not^vitlistanding 
the  discovery  of  many  fresh  dig- 
gings, and  a  lar^o  increase  in  t£e 
population,  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  avoid  a  suspicion  that  the  cream 
may  have  been  already  skimmed, 
and  that  no  future  year  will  see 
so  large  a  production  of  Australian 
gold  as  1352.  There  is,  however, 
one  circumstance  to  be  noticed  is 
of  some  weight  on  the  opposite 
or  encouraging  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. It  IS  this  —  that  in  CaU- 
fomia,  where  the  gold-field  hss 
been  worked  now  for  more  than 
four  years,  I  believe  that  the  pro- 
duction, or  at  least  the  export  of 
each  year,  has  been  greater  than 
tliat  of  the  preceding  one ;  so  that  in 
that  coimtry  either  the  increase  ofpo- 
pulation,  or  the  discovery  of  new  oig- 
^ings,  or  improved  metliods  of  work- 
mg,  or  all  these  causes  together,  hare 
hitherto  counteracted  tlie  tendency 
on  which  I  have  insisted  above. 

Nothing,  I  believe,  has  yet  been 
discovered  in  the  shape  of  ma- 
chinery equal  in  efficiency  to  the 
simple  instruments  which  each  man, 
or  at  most  each  gang  of  three 
or  four  men,  can  procure  and  work 
for  themselves — ^namely,  for  the  dir 
diggings  the  pickaxe,  the  shovel, 
and  the  cradle;  and  for  the  'bed- 
claims.'  a  pump  called  a  '  long-Tom,' 
in  addition.  Nor  do  I  see  any  pio- 
babiUty  of  superior  machinery  being 
presently  required,  for  the  Aus- 
tralian gold  is  apparently  found 
always  near  the  surface,  and  in 
rock  that  is  easUy  worked,  whila 
the  habits  of  the  people  and  the 
high  rate  of  labourers*  wages  make 
combination  under  the  oraers  of  a 
capitalist  irksome  to  them  and  un- 
profitable to  him.    I  am  notsnfiU 
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ciently  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
society  and  of  tlie  country  in  the 
mining  provinces  of  South  America 
to  be  able  to  draw  a  comparison 
witli  them,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  there  are  now  very  few  places 
where  gold-digging  or  gold-mining 
pays,  and  that,  except  in  Australia 
and  California,  they  are  all  places 
where  labour  is  cheap  or  compiusory, 
as  for  example,  Brazil,  Kussia,  and 
Carolina.  Is  there  not  reason  to 
suppose  that  in  these  two  excep- 
tional localities  also  the  time  wul 
soon  come  when  gold-digging  will 
not  be  found  more  profitaole  than 
it  is  found  elsewhere?  However, 
after  all,  our  speculations  have  one 
element  of  uncertainty  so  im- 
portant as  to  deprive  us  of  much 
confidence  in  making  them,  because 
all  depends  on  the  chance  of  new 
discoveries,  which  no  one  knows 
anything  about.  Upon  the  ques- 
tion, naturally  often  asked,  whether 
the  Califomian  or  the  Australian 
gold-fields  are  the  richer,  there 
are  veiy  various  opinions.  My 
own,  which  has  not  been  formed 
without  at  least  much  inquiry,  is 
that  though  there  are  undoubtedly 
greater  prizes,  in  the  shape  of  large 
nuggets,  to  be  obtained  in  Aus- 
tralia, vet  the  average  earnings  of 
the  Califomian  diggers  are  on  the 
whole  larger,  and  complete  failures 
much  more  rare.  In  the  mean  time, 
it  is  curious  tliat  the  demand  for 
labour  and  the  inconveniences  of 
every  kind  which  result  from  it, 
have  decidedly  increased  within  the 
last  six  months  of  which  we  have 
accoimts,  although  probably  150,000 
people  have  been  added  to  the 
labouring  population,  while  the 
gold-fields  were  less  productive  in 
May,  than  they  were  m  November, 
last.  Of  course  the  reason  of  this 
apparent  paradox  is  that  the  creation 
of  so  much  fresh  capital  has  set  in 
motion  all  sorts  of  enterprises  and 
employments,  which  have  more  than 
absorbed  the  whole  immigration. 
There  is  not  so  powerful  an  attrac- 
tion to  the  diggmgs  tliemselves  as 
last  year,  but  every  other  kind  of 
business  has  increased  so  largely, 
that  labourers  are  more  wanted  and 
more  highly  paid  than  ever.  This 
point  must  be  always  kept  in  mind 
by  those  who  are  speculating  on  the 
probability  of  a  fail  in  wages,  with 


a  diminution  of  the  necessity  for 
immigration,  and  of  the  chances  of 
immigrants  finding  employment.  It 
will  be  a  long  time,  even  if  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gold-field  should  fall 
ofi*  rapidly  and  largely,  before  immi- 
gration can  overtake  the  demands 
wliich  the  capital  already  created 
and  in  course  of  creation  is  pro- 
ducing, and  will  produce  still  more 
extensively  if  there  be  the  slightest 
appearance  of  a  fall  in  the  present 
exorbitant  rate  of  wages.  There 
are  vast  sums  actually  lying  idle, 
which  nothing  but  the  want  of 
labour  prevents  from  bein|j  invested, 
and  every  day  adds  to  theu*  amount. 
The  only  business  in  which  labour 
can  be  procured  with  tolerable  ease 
is  fortunately  the  one  which  is 
most  important  both  to  the  colony 
and  to  England — I  mean  sheep- 
farming;  the  reason  of  which  is, 
that  anybody,  almost,  will  do  for 
shepherds,  —  what  the  Australians 
call  *  crawlers,*  men  who  cannot  or 
will  not  do  hard  work.  A  very 
httle  practice  teaches  them  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  the  labour  is 
nothing.  Many  liave  left  off 
shepherding  to  go  to  the  gold-fields, 
but  have  very  soon  returned,  dis- 
gusted with  the  hard  work ;  and  as 
to  road-making,  or  any  other  sort 
of  labour  (especially  task -work), 
wliich  involves  control  and  regu- 
larity, a  shepherd  will  not  look 
at  it. 

But  to  return  to  Sofala.  I 
called  on  the  Anglican  clergyman, 
but  did  not  find  him  at  home ;  then 
I  looked  in  at  his  school  (the  only 
one  in  the  place),  where  I  found 
about  sixty  cliildren — ^boys  and  girls 
-^taught  Dy  a  man  with  one  leg,  who 
told  me  he  had  taken  to  teaching 
about  twelve  months  before,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  been  disqualified 
for  digging  by  the  loss  of  his  leg 
from  an  accident  in  one  of  the  holes. 
The  clergyman  ffot  the  school-room 
built,  and  provides  the  books.  The 
pecuniary  remuneration  of  the  mas- 
ter is  derived  from  the  fees  paid  by 
the  children. 

I  heard  from  the  commissioners 
that  there  were  plenty  of  kangaroos 
in  the  neighbouniood  of  Sofala,  and 
as  I  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  see 
a  hunt,  they  promised  to  get  a  man 
who  had  good  dogs  in  the  town,  to 
show  me    one.     Accordingly,    the 
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next  morning  he  made  his  appear- 
anco  T\-itli  five  or  six  strong,  nand- 
somo  dogs,  of  a  breed  origmally 
crossed  between  the  greyhound  and 
some  coarser  variety,  but  now  grown 
to  be  almost  a  distinct  species,  and 
very  common  in  Australia.  We 
were  just  going  to  start,  when  our 
friend,  the  owner  of  the  dogs,  in 
mounting  liis  horse,  got  a  fail,  which 
hurt  him  so  much  that  he  oonld 
not  proceed,  but  went  home  with 
his  dogs.  I  was  very  much  disap- 
pointed, especially  as  a  plan  which 
had  been  laid  for  me  at  Sydney  to 
hunt  kangaroo  on  Raymond  Ter- 
race, north  of  the  Hunter,  had  also 
fallen  to  the  ground,  so  that  this 
was  my  only  chance  of  seeing  the 
nport.  Perhaps  it  was  as  weU  for 
me  that  it  did  not  come  off,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  riding  (almost  always 
through  forest,  over  broken  ground, 
stumps,  &c.)  is  tremendous,  even  to 
an  English  fox -hunter,  and  my 
horse,  though  a  tolerable  hack,  was 
not  fitted  for  goin^  across  country. 
The  kangaroo,  I  behevc,  though  very 
fast  for  a  spurt,  especially  down  hill, 
never  stands  long  before  the  dogs, 
but  turns  to  bay  either  in  water  or 
with  his  back  to  a  tree.  They  gene- 
rally slip  four  or  five  of  the  powerful 
kangaroo-dogs,  which  I  have  des- 
cribed, and  even  these  are  oflen  not 
a  match  for  an  old  *  forester ;'  his 
game  is  to  get  them  within  the  grasp 
of  liis  forcpaN\'8,  and  then  to  rip  them 
up  with  his  hind  ones.  All  the  dogs 
one  sees  which  have  been  engag^ 
witli  kangaroos  are  seamed  with  ter- 
rific scars  received  in  this  way.  The 
claws  of  these  animals*  hind  ieet  are 
peculiarly  long  and  sliarp,  and  do 
great  execution,  but  they  are  per- 
fectly inoffensive,  and  always  prefer 
flight  to  defence,  when  possible. 

I  was  present  at  tlu)  settlement  of 
one  or  two  disputes  by  the  Assiatant 
Commissioner,  under  the  authority 
of  the  new  act.  His  decision  (upon 
such  questions  as  claims  to  holes, 
&c.)  is  final,  but  it  would  not  be 
very  easy  to  enforce  it,  if  it  hap- 

fened  to  contravene  public  opinion, 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  open  re- 
sistance would  be  possible,  or  even 
thought  of,  but  his  ordinary  foroe  is 
not  large  enough  to  prevent  an  in- 
definite amount  of  evasion.  In  Yio- 
toria,  where  the  miners  are  tiiir^  at 
forty  times  as  numerous  as  in  jfew 


South  Wales,   they  can  do  pretty 
much  as  they  like,  their  nnmben 
being  so  great  as  not  only  to  enable 
them  to  defy  the  police,  mit  also  to 
command  the  legislature.     In  &et; 
they  are,  as  in  California,  the 
vailing  interest  of  the  State.  The 
gersonthe  TuronBeemedtobe,on 
whole,  a  quiet  and  well-conducted  set 
ofpeople,  so  &r  as  I  could  jndffe  from 
ol»erving  and  convoraing  wiui  llun 
promiBcuoualy,  as  well  as  from  in- 
quiry.   There  were  few  foreignen 
among  them  when  I  waa  there,  mort 
of  the  latter  having  gone  away  sinee 
the  new  act  came  into  force*    Hie 
Americans  are  well  spoken  of.  bodi 
as  being  sober,  quiet,  and  peaceably 
and  al^  as  having  introanoed  tiie 
knowledge  of  the  best    system  of 
digging,  pumping,  and  waalung,  as 
approvedfby  experience  of  California 
There  is  of  course  a  great  deal  of 
drunkenness,  but  I  could  hear  of 
veiy  few    cases    of  other    Crimea 
During  the  day  I  spent  at  Bathunti 
I  visited  the  gaol,  and  inspected  the 
record  of  the  crime  of  the  dis^icL 
It  appeared,  of  course,  heavy  in 
comparison  with  what  had  been  tiie 
case  when  Bathurst  was  the  centre 
of  a  thinly-peonlcd  pastoral  distrid^ 
but  not,  I  think,  so  heavy  as  to  ar* 
gue  any  peculiarly  demoralizing  ten- 
dency in  the  occupation  of  the  people. 
Wliat  struck  me  more  was  tibe  great 
preponderance  of  old  convicts  in  the 
list,  showing  in  a  voiy  marked  waf 
the  effect  of  the  systcnn  of  transpor- 
tation on  these  colonies,  particulai;^ 
when  one  considers  that  the  enl 
produced  by  old  convicts  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  crimes  alona 
which  they  commit  themselves,  fanfc 
also  by  the  instruction  and  example 
in  vice  which  they  diffuse  azoimd 
them.  Of  twenty-two  convictions  at 
the  last  quarter-sessions  at  Baihixiit« 
twenty  were  of  old  convicts.    This* 
however,  seems  to  have  been,  bf 
chance,  a  much  greater  proportioa 
than  usual,  for  out  of  sixty-nme  pri- 
soners in  the  gaol,  I  fonnci  only  wy 
entered   as   convicts,   to    nineteen 
'  firee,'  and  I  was  told  that  this  was 
about  an  average  proportion.    StiB. 
it  is  very  large. 

On  the  second  evening  after  niy 
arrival  at  Sofala,  I  started  to  zioa 
back  to  Bathurst^  where  I  aniviBd 
just  at  night&U.  I  had  fboid  tfaa 
Koyal  VEkI  ao  abtwirinaMflb  thak  I 
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determined  to  try  the  'opposition 
coach'  this  time.     We  started  at  the 
singularly  inconvenient  liour  of  half- 
past  one  A.M.,  in  a  better  vehicle 
than  the  mail.    In  other  respects, 
there  was  little  to  choose  between 
them  ;  the  horses  were  equally  bad, 
the  drivers  equally  uncivil  and  scur- 
rilous, the  arrangements  equally  de- 
fective, and  the  time  kept,  or  rather 
not  kept,  with  equal  impimctuality. 
On  lurriving  at  Hartley,  where  we 
should  have  met  the  *  down  coach,* 
in  which  the  passengers  were  to  go 
on,  it  had  not  arrived.     I  was  the 
only  passenger,  and  after  waiting 
five  hours,  I  began  to  ask  whether 
there  was  any  intention  of  sending 
me  on  in  any  other  way.    The  clerk 
in  the  office  said,  very  coolly,  *  !No ; 
I  must  wait  until  the  coach  came  ; 
they  could  not  even  let  me  have  a 
horse  to  ride  on.*     I  talked  about 
making  the  proprietors  responsible ; 
he    sfud:    *Many    gentlemen    had 
talked  about  bringing  actions,  but 
he  found  they  never  did  it.'  I  began 
to  think  I  might  have  to  spend  a  few 
days  at  Hartley,  when  at  last  the 
coach    arrived.       *It    had    broken 
down,*  an  event  which,   I  under- 
stand, happens  on  an  average  in  one 
journey  out  of  three.     Patched  up 
as  it  was,  with  the  spring  and  the 
wheel  broken,   it   appeared  to   me 
quite   incapable  of  re-crossing  the 
mountains ;  but  there  was  no  alter- 
native, so  we  started,  and  after  a 
journey  of  thirty-two  hours  from 
JBathurst  (120  nules),  including  six 
hours*  delay  at  Hartley,  we  arrived 
at  Sydney  at  hidf-past  nine  on  Sun- 
day morning.    That  our  dilapidated 
vehicle  was  conducted  by  a  drunken 
driver,  in  the  dark,  (for  our  lamps, 
of  course,  would  not  light,)  over  tne 
Blue  Mountains  in  safety,  is  cer- 
tainly an  encouraging  iact.     I  think 
the  chances  could  hai^y  be  greater 
against  a  safe  arrival  on  any  other 
fiunilar  occasion. 

I  determined  to  accept  the  next 
week  an  invitation  to  Camden,  the 
residence  of  the  Messrs.  Macarthur, 
sons  of  John  Macarthur,  who  laid 
the  foundations  of  Australian  pros* 
perity,  by  introducing  the  Merino 
sheep.  Mr.  John  Macarthur  was  a 
captain  in  the  New  South  Wales  re- 
^ment,  and,  having  been  stmok  by 
uie  extraordinBTy  condition  in  which 
some  cattle,  which  had  strayed  away. 


were  found,  when  Tecorered,  m  weU 
as  the  rapid  rate  at  which  they  had 
increased,  he  determined  to  teit; 
and,  if  possible,  develop  the  pastoral 
capabibties  of  the  country.  He  be- 
gan by  buying  a  few  ime-woolled 
uieep,  which  had  been  sent,  frma 
Europe,  to  the  Cape,  and  from  the 
Cape  to  Sydney.  By  means  of 
these,  and  with  great  care  and 
labour,  he  succeeded  in  improving 
the  hair-bearing  sheep  from  India, 
with  which,  up  to  that  time,  the  oo> 
lony  had  been  exclusively  supphed, 
and  in  creating  a  considerable  flock 
of  fine-wooUed  sheep,  so  as  in  seven 
or  eight  years  to  have  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  great  results  which  mi^t 
be  produced  in  this  business.  He 
then  visited  England,  where  he  laid 
his  statements  and  plans  before  the 
Privy  Council,  and  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining what  he  required, — ^viz.,  per- 
mission to  select  and  export  ten  rams 
from  the  King's  flock  of  Merinos,  a 
grant  of  10,000  acres  of  land,  and  a 
certain  number  of  '  assigned  ser- 
vants.' He  chose  his  land  at  the 
'cow -pastures,'  where  the  stray 
cattle  that  1  mentioned  before  had 
been  recovered,  founded  there  the 
settlement  of  Camden,  and  lived  not 
only  to  make  a  very  large  fortune 
himself,  but  to  see  all  his  anticipar 
tions  realized,  and  the  trade  which 
he  had  created  becoming  the  staple 
of  Australian  proirperity. 

1  arranged  to  nde  with  a  friend, 
who  was  going  in  the  direction  of 
Camden,  and  one  morning  we  started 
at  six  A.M.,  on  two  good  horses. 
We  had  a  very  pleaaaut  ride,  the 
day  being  less  oppressively  hot  than 
usual.  The  character  of  the  coun- 
try diflers  little  from  that  on  the 
Bathurst  road,  before  you  get  to  the 
mountains.  For  thirty  miles  there 
is  hardly  any  plough  cultivation, — 
we  passed  tlirough  an  alternation  of 
gum-tree  forests  and  brown  arid 
paddocks,  with  rail-fences  round 
them,  and  an  occasional  mud-hole  in 
the  middle,  defying  ocular  demon- 
stration, by  their  barefaced  promisee 
of '  good  grass  and  abundant  water/ 

flat»rdea  on  boards  over  the  gatea. 
t  is  remarkable  to  observe,  in  every- 
direction,  as  one  passes  through 
Hiese  open  gum-ti^  forests,  the 
marks  of  fire;  and,  in  fact,  1  am 
told  that  there  is  no  part  of  them 
which  escapes  fire  for  many  yean 
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together,  but  tliat  these  fires  do  the 
trees  no  liarni.  The  leaves  and  bark 
are,  of  coiirae,  destroyed,  but  no  im- 
pression beinj^  made  upon  the  living 
wood,  they  renew  themselves  im- 
mediately, and  the  trees  are  as  well 
as  ever.  In  NeAV  Zealand,  unfortu- 
nately, the  case  is  very  different, 
hundreds  of  acres  of  forest  being  de- 
■troyed  at  a  time  by  fire,  in  dry 
seasons.  I  presume  the  difference 
residts  from  the  fact  that,  in  Austra- 
lia, the  bark  is  deciduous,  and, 
tlierefore,  self -renewing,  while  in 
New  Zealand,  as  at  home,  the  de- 
struction of  the  bark  is  definitively 
fatal  to  the  tree.  All  along  the  road 
wo  met  parties  of  disappointed  dig- 
gers returning  from  Goulbum  and 
the  Ovens,  all  ^vith  the  same  tale, 
that  *  no  good  was  to  be  done  there.* 
Of  course  these  accounts  are  not  to 
be  implicitly  believed,  for  there  are 
always  plenty  who  fail  at  the  richest 
possible  gold-field;  still  the  very 
great  numbers  of  experienced  dig- 
gers who  have  the  same  story  to 
tell,  tends  to  confirm  my  impression 
that  everywhere  the  cream  has  been 
skimmed.  At  the  same  time,  for 
every  man  who  leaves  the  diggings 
at  h'ust  another  arrives,  and,  on  tlie 
whole,  th''  mining  population  of  tho 
two  cnlo:iics  was  doubled  during  the 
first  three  or  four  months  of  this  year. 
Webreakfasl  edat  Liveri)ool,  an  Ame- 
rican-looking little  town  (in  new 
countries  there  are  no  villages  o^\\\.e 
hunil)le  c()ntent(»d  European  sort — 
they  all  look  as  if  they  Averc  yoimg 
towns),  and  got  to  Camden,  another 
'town,'  about  two  p.m.  Here  my 
friend  h*ft  me,  and  I  went  on  to  Mr. 
Macarthur's.  Camden  is  a  pretty 
httlo  place,  Avith  a  church  on  a  hill, 
a  spire  belonging  to  it,  a  pretty 
schoolhousc  close  by,  and  a  hand- 
some bridge  ov(»r  the  Nepean,  here 
a  Fhallow  river,  but  one  that  looks 
as  if  it  would  be  deep  in  winter. 
Mr.  Macarthur'fl  house  is  three 
miles  from  Camden:  the  road  to  it 
is  pretty — through  oj)en  forest,  and 
up  and  down  hill,  commanding,  at 
times,  a  view  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  country,  and  bordered, 
eveiy  here  and  there,  by  fenced 
farms,  \\  ith  farm-ho\ises  and  wheat- 
stubbles.  As  I  proceeded  I  saw 
signs  of  approaching  a  gentleman's 
place,  passed  some  farm  buildings 
of  considerable  size  and  pretension, 


with  large  haystacks,  had  to  opm 
many  gates  across  the  road,  and.  it 
length,  arrived  in  the  coart-yard  of 
a  large  coimtry  house,  where  I  wu 
most  hospitably  received.  After  tn 
early  dinner  my  hosts  took  me  to  see 
their  horses,  with  which  ^eat  pains 
liavc  been  taken.  We  foimd  the 
herd  of  mares  in  a  valley,  about  two 
miles  from  the  house,  and  walked 
among  them.  It  so  liappcned  that 
this  was  the  first  time  1  had  seen 
any  large  number  of  highly-bred 
horses,  running  in  a  state  of  nature, 
and  I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
sight.  There  were  about  forty, 
some  of  them  celebrated  winners, 
and  all  of  the  best  blood  in  Austra- 
lia. Mr.  Macarthur  waa  the  fint 
to  breed  largely  for  the  Indian  mar- 
ket, and  his  horses  have  fetched  the 
highest  prices  there.  Since  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold-field,  however, 
there  has  been  such  a  demand  far 
horses,  as  for  everything  else,  at 
home,  that  it  has  not  been  worth 
while  to  export  them.  The  prevail- 
ing character  of  his  stud  is  rather 
Arabian  than  English,  to  my  eye. 
The  horses  are  low,  (compact,  with 
remarkably  good  heads  and  uecki, 
and  round  drooping  muirters.  One 
or  two  were  very  perfect  specimens 
of  tho  thorough-hred  hor^e,  on  a 
small  scale.  The  next  morning  I 
went  to  see  the  garden  and  vine- 
yards :  ^Ir.  Macarthur  (the  father) 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  vine, 
as  well  as  the  sheep,  into  New  South 
"Wales;  he  imported  vine-dressers 
from  the  banks  of  the  lUiine,  and 
went  to  considerable  expense  in 
vineyards  and  the  buildings  appcr- 
taimng  to  them.  Others  followed 
his  example,  perhaps  in  localities 
more  favoured  by  nature,  and  the 
culture  of  tho  vine  has  extended 
itself  largely  over  many  districts. 
Of  course  vine-dressing,  Hke  all 
other  occupations  requiring  much 
labour,  has  suffered  materiaOy  from 
the  gold-diggings ;  still  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  what  a  shift  has  been 
made  to  meet  the  difficult}' ;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  lias  been  a 
c<)mpensation  in  increased  demand 
for  Xha  produce.  There  is  uatursdly 
a  great  difference  in  the  qualities 
and  price  of  the  wine,  but  Mr. 
Macarthur  told  mo  he  could  sell  a 
▼ery  fair  wine  at  a  price  equivalent 
to  l5#.  a  doscn,  or  Ot.  a  gallon,  in  the 
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wood.  I  understand  Australian 
wine  is  not  so  much  liked  as  one 
might  expect  in  the  colony,  where 
the  people  retain  all  their  northern 
taste  for  strong  and  fiery  drinks.  A 
good  deal  of  it  is  bought  up  by 
publicans  and  wine-merchants,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  part 
of  tne  villanous  compoimds  wriich 
they  sell  under  tl^  names  of  port, 
sherry,  and  Madeira.  Indeed,  wine 
(of  any  kind)  is  very  little  drunk  in 
Australia,  compared  with  ardent 
spirits,  especially  nmi,  of  which  I 
Buould  think  there  is  a  larger  con- 
sumption per  head  than  there  is  of 
any  other  spirit  in  any  commimity 
in  the  world. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  land 
about  Camden  is  let  to  tenants,  on 
leases  for  various  terms  of  years, 
and  at  rents  averaging,  I  was  told, 
about  Ss.  an  acre.  This  was  the 
first  time  I  had  met  with  anything 
like  a  tenantry  on  the  scale  to 
which  we  are  accustomed  at  home, 
and  I  inquired  with  some  curiosity 
into  its  working.  It  appears  that 
the  tenants  on  the  estates  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  generally  labo\u> 
ing  men,  with  very  little  or  no 
capital,  who,  anxious  to  go  upon 
land,  and  yet  without  the  means  of 
purchasing  it,  have  consented  to  put 
up  with  a  lease.  The  landlord  is 
obliged  to  humour  them,  however, 
and  often  to  put  up  with  the  loss 
of  his  rent  in  bad  seasons,  otherwise 
they  would  just  put  their  movables 
on  a  bullock-dray,  and  remove  to 
Victoria,  or  some  other  remote  part 
of  the  country.  The  system  aoes 
not  appear  to  me  a  very  satisfactory 
one,  and  I  am  told  that  the  tenants 
are  not,  in  general,  a  rapidly  pros- 
pering class.  It  is  only  the  best 
lands,  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
that  can  be  let;  the  scarceness  of 
such  alluvial  land  in  New  South 
Wales  giving  it  a  monopoly  value. 
The  last  two  years  have  been  very 
^ELvourable  to  these  small  farmers, 
as  they  have  all  gone  up  to  the 
diggings  between  seed  tmie  and 
harvest,  and  either  by  digging  them- 
selves or  by  carrying,  have  earned 
considerable  sums. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  after 
my  arrival,  Mr.  Macarthur  and  I 
rode  to  Mr.  Macleay's  residence, 
Brownlow-hill.  The  ride  is  ex- 
ceedinglj  pretty,    chiefly   through 


open  forest,  in  part  of  which  tlie 
eternal  gum  is  exchanged  for  what 
they  caU  here '  apple  trees,'  tiie  most 
picturesque  trees,  on  the  whole, 
that  I  have  seen  in  Australia ;  and 
in  their  ^[narled,  spreading  branches, 
resemblmg  somewhat  our  English 
oaks.  "Wny  they  are  called  by  the 
absurd  name  of  'apple  trees,'  no 
one  could  tell  me.  Anothersimilar  in- 
stance of  barbarous  andinappropriate 
nomenclature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
name  of '  she  oak,'  given  to  a  tree 
found  chiefly  in  low  and  marshy 
places,  and  which  is  very  Hke  the 
'stone-pine'  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere. In  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Camden,  there  are  three  or 
four  nice  Httle  stone  churches,  with 
spires,  and  being  well  situated  on 
hills,  they  make  very  pretty  and 
English-looking  features  m  the  land- 
scape. We  dined  at  Mr.  Maclcay's, 
and  rode  home  after  dinner  by  a  de- 
licious, cool  moonlight.  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  that  in  the  morning 
Mr.  Macarthur  had  made  a  hal^ 
caste  native,  who  is  in  liis  service, 
show  me  some  of  the  athletic  feats 
for  which  his  countrymen  are  cele- 
brated, such  as  throwing  spears  and 
climbing  trees.  This  latter  process 
was  performed  in  a  way  quite  new 
to  me.  The  native  strikes  on  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  with  his  tomahawk, 
just  two  strokes,  one  obliquely  down- 
wards, the  other  horizontal,  so  as  to 
cut  out  a  Uttle  wedge  of  the  bark, 
and  leave  a  step  just  large  enough 
to  admit  the  great  toe.  On  this  he 
stands,  and  reaching  up  about  five 
feet,  cuts  another  step.  It  is  won- 
derful to  see  how  quickly  he  will  in 
this  way  literally  walk  up  the  trunk 
of  a  high  tree,  without  ever  touching 
the  branches.  Tree-climbing  is  an 
essential  accomplishment  to  an  Aus- 
tralian native,  as  much  of  their  sub- 
sistence is  derived  from  opossums, 
who  swarm  in  every  gum-tree  forest. 
I  saw  a  camp  of  nauves  subsequently 
in  the  Government  domain  at  Syd- 
ney, besides  a  good  number  acting 
as  stockmen,  and  in  various  menial 
capacities.  They  are  inferior  in  sta- 
ture and  muscular  development  to 
the  Maories,  and  their  bmck  skins 
and  woolly  heads  mark  them  as  of 
the  *  negro*  &mily ;  but  I  was  agree- 
ably surprised  at  the  neatness  of 
their  figures,  and  their  graceful,  ac- 
tive motions.   They  are  particularly 
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eood  horsemen,  and  exceedingly 
fond  of  beinc  about  horses.  But  in 
all  moral  and  intellectual  qualities, 
they  are  furtlier  below  tlie  TPolyne- 
sian  races,  than  these  latter  are  below 
Europeans.  The  Australian  never 
learns  any  of  the  arts  of  industry 
and  civilization  ;  he  never  has  been 
known  to  cultivate  the  ground  or  to 
build  a  house,  or  to  reside  perma- 
nently on  any  spot ;  he  never  accu- 
mulates money,  nor  has  he  indeed 
any  nation  properly  speaking  of 
earning  it.  Those  who  are  employed 
by  the  settlers  receive  no  wages; 
only  their  board  and  clothing,  with 
an  occasional  present  of  money  to 
buy  tobacco  and  spirits.  Even  the 
native  police  who  are  stationed  on 
the  border  to  keep  down  the  depre- 
dations of  the  'wild  blacks,*  get 
only  nominal  pay.  They  are  de- 
lignted  to  serve  for  short  periods  for 
the  pleasure  of  riding  about  in  uni- 
form. But  they  stick  to  nothing 
long;  various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  attach  and  fix  them,  but  all 
have  failed.  Like  the  gipsies,  they 
are  untameable.  They  travel  about 
the  country,  sleeping  always  in  the 
open  air,  and  living  on  yams  and 
other  roots,  kangaroos  (when  they 
can  get  them),  but,  above  all,  on 
opossums,  and  never  encamping 
long  in  one  place.  Each  tribe  haa 
its  hunting-ground,  and  a  trespasser 
is  invariably  punished  with  death  if 
caught.  They  hang  about  towns 
and  stations  for  the  sake  of  the  ofial, 
&c.,  and  occaflionally  do  httle  jobs 
to  earn  as  a  reward  spirits  or  sugar, 
or  tobacco.  Like  the  Maories,  their 
numbers  are  rapidly  diminishing, 
which  is  not,  as  in  the  Maories'  case, 
surprising  or  unaccountable.  There 
is  one  other  difference  which  is  worth 
remarking,  namely,  that  the  Austra- 
lian blacks  are  not,  and  never  can 
be,  in  the  slightest  degree  formid- 
able, as  a  nation,  to  the  settlers  col- 
lectively ;  because  they  have  not  the 
least  capacity,  or  even  idea,  of  com- 
bination, and  because  they  never 
possess  the  means  of  procuring  fire- 
arms or  ammunition.  The  New 
Zealanders,  on  the  contrary,  are, 
almost  without  exception,  well 
armed  with  fowling  pieces  and  mus- 
kets, while,  though  tnero  has  never 
been  anything  like  a  Tiajriny^p]  feeling 
or  federation,  embracing  all  the 
tzibe   ^still  there  is  ami£  capaoitf 


for  forming  such  an  alliance ;  indeed, 
I  have  no  doubt  at  all  but  that  it 
would  be  formed,  if  they  had  a  cane 
which  enlisted  general  sympatii^. 
It  is  remaikable  that  neither  m 
New  Zealand,  nor  in  Australia, 
does  the  simple  contrivance  cf 
bows  and  arrows  appear  to  hare 
been  adopted  before  the  intio- 
duction  of  firea^ns.  The  use  of 
spears  and  tomahawks  aa  TnisBilf 
prevailed  universally ;  bat  these  are 
very  defective  in  comparison.  Then 
are,  I  am  told,  a  good  number  of 
half-breeds  who  are  good-lookiiig 
and  intelligent,  but  I  hear  also  that 
they  almost  invariably  prefer  tiie 
savage  to  the  civilized  mode  of  life. 
I  have  heard  one  instance  of  a  full- 
blooded  native  settling  down  into 
respectability,  as  a  shepherd,  and 
what  is  more  wonderful,  getting  aa 
Englishwoman  to  many  him.  I 
mention  this  the  more  particulaziy, 
as  I  never  heard  of  another  similar 
case,  and  I  never  knew  an  inataiiee 
in  New  Zealand  of  a  white  woman 
either  marrying,  or  having  iUioft 
connexion  with,  a  native.  All  the 
half-castes  are  whites  on  the  father*i 
side.  There  are  terrible  stones  told 
in  Sydney,  on  such  good  aothorily 
that  I  fear  some  of  them,  at  leesti 
nrast  be  true,  of  its  being,  or  at  least 
having  been,  quite  usual  for  the 
shepherds  and  stockmen  in  the  out- 
lying districts  to  destroy  the  wild 
blacks  with  as  little  sooruple  as  if  ther 
were  wild  dogs,  both  by  poisan  and 
by  shooting  uiem. 

Early  in  the  morning  after  ow 
visit  to  Brownlow-lull,  I  started  to 
nde  back  to  Sydney,  with  thefiiiend 
who  had  come  out  with  me.  We 
X«ssed,  as  usual,  a  great  nninher  of 
wool-drays  on  their  way  from  tfas 
interior.  There  is  nothing  in  whiok 
Ihe  stookowners  feel  the  increased 
prices  more  severely  than  in  the 
carnage  of  their  wool  and  ■tans, 
which  costs,  they  tell  me,  in  mmr 
plaoes  900  -per  cent  more  dun  it 
did  two  jean  ago.  fVom  Sydnej 
to  Yass  (two  hnndred  miles),  1  wm 
infonned  that  the  oost  of  tiiiag^ 
was,  in  Febroaiy  last,  18^  a  ton; 
from  Yass  to  Sydnegr,  lOl.  havii^ 
fiDrmeily  been  onb'  8^  lOs.  Tet  the 
stock-owners  told  me  Ihtfj  finjui 
it  pi7  betler  to  en^lBy 
sunud  earners  ihan  thav  owi 
and 
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are  they  subject  to  irom  the  im- 
tmstworthiness  of  their  senrants. 
As  the  distance  from  the  port  in- 
creases, the  ratio  of  the  carrier's 
charge  increases  also,  and  when  they 
get  very  far  back,  it  is  impossible  to 
mduce  a  carrier  to  go  at  all ;  so  that 
some  of  the  squatters  are  compelled 
to  use  their  own  teams.  The  greatest 
distance  of  land-carnage  for  wool 
which  I  have  heard  of  from  a  sheep- 
station  to  a  port  is  seven  hundred 
miles. 

One  evening  we  went  to  see  the 
market  of  Sydney,  which  is  worth 
seeing,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  ex- 
ceeding profusion  and  cheapness  of 
the  frmt.  Peaches  from  4d,  a  dozen 
— ^grapes  from2€^.  a  pound  upwards, 
and  yet  eveiy  one  told  us  it  was  a 
bad  year  for  miit,  and  also  that  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  for  Mel- 
bourne, every  portable  kind  was  ex- 
traordinarily dear.  Putting  house- 
rent  and  wages  out  of  the  question, 
the  cost  of  hving  is  but  little,  if  at 
all  greater  than  in  London,  either 
there  or  even  at  Melbourne.  This 
will  appear  evident  from  a  com- 
parison of  prices.  Actual  neces- 
saries  are  not  veiy  dear  at  Sydney, 
even  now.  The  price  of  flour  fluc- 
tuates wonderfully ;  it  has  been  up 
to  4&1.  and  down  to  12/.  a  ton  within 
the  last  six  months .  When  we  came 
away  it  was  at  22Z.  a  ton.  Bread 
was  at  Gd,  the  21b.  loaf ;  meat  was 
at  hd,  and  6^.  per  lb.  retail ;  this 
unprecedentedly  high  price  of  meat 
is  caused  chiefly  by  the  difficulties 
which  the  graziers  have  in  getting 
their  fat  sheep  driven  down,  a  most 
disagreeable  job,  as  the  shepherd  has 
to  camp  out  every  night  with  them, 
in  all  weathers,  and  Hterally  breathes 
nothing  but  dust  the  whole  way 
down.  How  a  man  can  exist  for 
days  in  tlie  atmosphere  which  prevails 
in  the  roar  of  a  nock  of  sheep  on  an 
Australian  road  is  to  me  an  incom- 
prehensible mystery.  The  butchers 
give  8«.  a  head  for  them,  and  3/.  for 
bullocks.  Meat  is  still  very  cheap 
up  the  country.  A  gentleman  told 
me  he  was  visiting,  not  many  months 
ago,  a  large  boilmg-down  establish- 
ment, about  two  hundred  miles  from 
Sydney,  and  near  a  considerable 
town.  The  owner  told  him  eveir- 
body  in  the  xdace  knew  they  mignt 
have  as  much  mutton  as  they  pleaaed 
for  the  asking,  before  the  caicaset 


were  thrown  into  tho  boilsra,  yet 
they  would  hardly  ever  take  Hie 
trouble  to  comefor  it.  '  1  gare  sway/ 
he  added,  '  one  leg  of  mutton  tms 
week,  and  I  don't  Imow  when  I  have 
been  asked  for  one  before.'  Tea  and 
sugar  are  cheap,  the  former  can  be 
had,  good,  at  \s,  6d,  per  lb.,  the  latter 
at  from  3rf.  to  7d,  The  New  SoutiL 
Wales  tarifi*  is,  I  should  think,  the 
most  liberal  and  simple  in  the  world. 
There  are  but  eight  articles  taxed, 
tea,  sugar,  wine,  spirits,  beer,  coffee, 
tobacco,  and  dried  fruit.  All  the 
duties  are  extremely  hght.  That  on 
tea,  for  example,  is  Hd.  per  lb.; 
rum,  4i8.  per  gallon;  sugar,  2*.  6^. 
per  cwt, ;  tobacco,  1^.  per  lb. ;  wine. 
Is,  per  gallon.  So  that  imported 
articles  woxdd  be  all  cheaper  tnan  in 
almost  any  other  coimtiy,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  extravagant  freights  now 
required  by  ships  round  to  Sydney, 
and  the  expense  of  labour,  storage, 
&0.,  after  arrival.  Butter  is  dear 
and  bad;  we  used  to  pay  28.  2d. 
per  lb.  for  fresh  butter.  Milk, 
m  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word, 
unless  you  have  a  cow,  is  not  to  be 
had.  X  ou  pay  6d,  a  quart  for  a  very 
mild  mixture,  which  goes  under  that 
name.  The  shops  are  showy,  but 
the    articles     sold    are,    1    hear, 

fenerally  of  very  inferior  quality, — 
mean  the  manufactured  goods  im- 
ported from  England.  The  Aus- 
tralian market  was  supphed  with 
sugar  and  cofiee  from  Manilla  almost 
exclusively  until  lately,  when  the 
fall  of  price  in  the  Mauritius,  conse- 
quent on  the  change  of  duties  in 
England,  has  caus^  the  importa- 
tion of  several  cargoes  from  thact 
colony,  which  have  paid  very  well, 
bein^  much  superior  in  quality  to 
Manilla,  and  it  is  likely  that  this 
commerce  will  increase.  Manu- 
£Eu;tured  tobacco  comes  also  from 
Manilla;  spirits  of  all  kinds,  as 
well  as  wine,  from  England.  With 
the  exception  of  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
and  cigars,  Sydney  has  hardly  any 
'  foreign'  trade.  l!ke  Yankees  have 
occasionally  sent  flour  and  '  notions,' 
but  1  beheve  their  ventures  have 
not  been  successful.  It  is  interesting 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  po- 
litical oonAexion  upon  general  inter- 
course, to  observe  the  contrast 
afforded  by  California  and  Australia. 
Both  he  at  about  equal  distancei 
from  England  and  the  Eastern  States 
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of  America,  their  staple  export  is  tlie 
same  —  gold;  their  wants  are  the 
same — ^people,  and  every  kind  of 
manufactured  articles.  One  would 
suppose,  according  to  strict  economic 
theory,  tliat  the  natural  laws  by 
whicn  exchanges  are  regulated, 
would  cany  the  trade  of  these  coun- 
tries, so  smiilarly  situated,  into  the 
same  channels.  Y  et  America  almost 
monopolizes  the  Califomian  trade, 
and  England  the  Australian.  In 
1851,  six-sevenths  of  the  imports 
were  from  Great  Britain.  I  snould 
think  that  tlie  consumption  of  what 
may  be  called  the  vulgar  luxuries  in 
Australia  was  almost  unparalleled, 
even  before  the  gold  discoveries,  for 
I  find  that  in  1851  the  importation 
of  sugar  was  at  the  rate  of  120  lbs.  a 
head  for  the  whole  population ;  tea, 
of  8  lbs.  a  head.  The  greater  part 
of  the  spirits  consmned  is  distilled 
in  the  colony ;  it  pays  an  excise  duty 
of  3*.  8f?.  a  gallon,  enjoying  a  pro- 
tection to  the  amount  of  4d.  only. 
The  chief  industrial  enterprises  m 
New  Soutli  Wales  are  distilleries, 
breweries,  tanneries,  sugar-refining 
establislmients,  and  manufactories  of 
a  kind  of  cloth,  made  exclusively 
of  wool,  which  wears  very  wcU,  but 
does  not  hold  its  colours.  Almost 
all  the  sugar  consumed  is  imported 
raw,  and  refined  in  the  colony.  Fuel 
was  immensely  dear.  "Wood  25*.  a 
load  (about  half  a  *  cord'),  coals  3/. 
a  ton,  chiefly  on  accoimt  of  the  high 
freights  demanded  by  coasters,  who 
have  to  give  10/.  a  month  to  their 
men. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  feel  much 
interest  in  the  elTorts  which  the 
Austrahan  colonies  are  making  to 
promote  education.  There  are  two 
systems  countenanced  and  supported 
by  the  legislature  of  New  South 
"NVales.  One  they  call  tlie  *  Na- 
tional;' it  is  conducted  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  principles  as  the 
Irish  *  National  Schools.  The  other 
system  they  call  the  *  Denomi- 
national,' which  is  analogous  to  that 
on  which  the  Parliamentary  grant 
is  distributed  in  England  by  the 
Pri>-y  Council ;  that  is,  the  four  most 
important  religious  denominations — 
the  AngUcan,  Koman  Catholic,  Pres- 
byterian, and  Wesleyan,  receive  a 
share  each,  proportioned  to  their  re- 

Sective  numbers,  of  a  pubhc  grant, 
ere,  as  at  home,  the  officials  and 


philosophers  are  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  *  National*  or  *  Non-sectarian' 
B3'stem,  while  the  public  generally 
prefer  the  *  Denominational,' — that 
IS,  they  like  better  sending  their 
children  where  they  are  taught  the 
religion  of  their  parents,  as  well  ai 
secular  matters,  whenever  there  ii 
a  choice.     The  bishops   (Anglican 
and  Boman  Catholic),  and  most  of 
the   clergy,    oppose    the    National 
Schools ;  still  tney  seem  to  be  well 
supported  and  well  conducted,  and 
I  nave  no  doubt  will,  by  degrees, 
make  their  way  into  public  favour, 
especially  in  country  districts,  where 
there  is  not  a  sufficiently  large  popu- 
lation of  any  one  reUgion  to  sup- 
port a  good  school.     The  number  of 
children  at  all  the  schools,  public 
and  private,  in  the  colony  in  1851, 
was  21,000,  out  of  a  population  of 
197,000.    Of  these  11.000  were  De- 
nominational ;  2800  '  National ;'  the 
balance  *  private.'    Just  50  per  cent 
of  the  population  profess  to  be  ^Vn- 
glicans,  about  25  per  cent.  Boman 
Catholics,  20  Presbyterians,  5  Mis- 
cellaneous.   The  master  of  tlic  Cen- 
tral School  is,  I  am  told,  a  very  in- 
telligent, competent  man.    They  tell 
an  amusinr^  story  about  his  appoint- 
ment, whicn  I  retail,  witliout  vouch- 
ing for  its  truth.    It  is  said  tkit  the 
local  government  >vrote  to  request 
that  the  Colonial  Office  would  pr<x;ure 
and  send  out    a  master,    well  ac- 
quainted with  the  '  Irish  National 
system.'    The  *  Office'  applied,  with 
its    usual    discrimination,    to    the 
Bishop  of  London,  who  sent  them 
a    very    good    man,     trained    at 
'  Battersea,       Mr.  ■     went    to 

Downing-street,  and  was   received 
by  the  clerk,  who  said : — 

'  Oh !  you're  the  schoolmaster  for 
Australia.  You  understand  the 
Irish  National  system  P' 

'  Never  even  saw  it  in  operation,* 
said  Mr. ,  agliast. 

'  Oh !  never  mind,  you'U  soon  Icam 
it,  I  dare  say.  Your  wife  is  an  ex- 
perienced mistress  P' 

•  My  wife !   I  never  was  married.' 

*  Well,  you'll  have  to  get  a  wife 
before  you  sail,  for  they  want  a 
master  and  mistress,  who  must  be 
married.  And  you  hare  not  much 
time,  for  there's  a  vessel  sailing  for 
Swan  Biver  on  Friday  week,  char- 
tered by  Govemmenti  and  there's  a 
berth  kept  for  you  in  her.' 
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'Swan  Biver!  I  have  been  en- 
gaged for  Sydney/ 

*  Oh,  never  mind,  there  are  plenty 
of  ways  of  going  from  one  part  of 
Australia  to  another.  At  any  rate, 
it's  settled  so,  and  you  must  be 
ready.' 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of 

this  story,  Mr.  certainly  got 

safe  to  Sydney;  and  being  really  a 
clever  man,  and  an  excellent  school- 
master, he  has  given  complete  satis- 
faction to  his  employers  and  the 
public.  He  gets  300/.  a  year,  and  the 
school  fees,  estimated  at  150/.  more. 

There  are  several  charitable  insti- 
tutions at  Sydney,  chiefly  hospitals, 
and  schools  for  orphan  children, 
supported  partly  by  voluntary  con- 
tru)utions,  and  partly  by  the  Gk)vem- 
ment.  There  is  also  a  kind  of  poor- 
house,  called  the  *  Benevolent 
Asylum,*  where  destitute,  infirm, 
and  aged  people  of  both  sexes  are 
received.  There  are  about  700  in- 
mates at  present,  and  it  is  incon- 
veniently   crowded.      This    also   is 


supported  by  voluntary  subsoriptiony 
and  managed  by  a  committee,  but 
this  plan  is  admitted  to  be  unsatas- 
factOTy  and  inadequate,  and  every- 
body says  that  there  must  be  a  com- 
pulsory tax,  either  in  the  shape  of  a 
poor-rate  on  land,  or  of  a  contribution 
from  the  general  revenue,  applied  to 
the  purpose. 

On  the  28th  February  we  went 
on  board  the  vessel  in  which  we 
had  taken  our  passage  to  England, 
after  having  gone  through  mcon- 
ceivable  difficulties  in  getting  our 
things  packed  and  our  cabins 
fitted  up.  On  the  2nd  March  we 
weighed  anchor,  but  did  not  land 
our  pilot  till  the  following  day.  We 
made  a  fair  run  across  the  Pacific, 
although  we  were  driven  by  northerly 
gales  as  far  south  as  60  dc^.  south 
jAt.,  and  saw  a  great  deal  of  ice.  We 
rounded  Cape  Horn  on  the  fortieth 
day  from  Sydney,  and  sighted  the 
Lizard  Point  on  the  13th  June,  after 
a  favourable  and  uneventful  voyage 
of  103  days. 


PEOFITABLE  POULTRY  • 


This  is  an  age  of  compensations. 
European  progress  penetrates  into 
China  and  sets  on  foot  a  revolution, 
China  sends  over  her  *  Cochins,  or 
Shanghaes'  (Chane  -  hais),  looking 
hke  overgro>v'n  clumsy  animated 
Dutch  toys,  and  revolutionizes  our 
poultry-yards. 

"No  domestic  animal  seems  more 
susceptible  of  variety  in  size,  form, 
and  colour,  than  the  common  cock 
and  hen  ;  none,  if  properly  treated, 
gives  a  more  profitable  return :  and 
though  we  have  not  yet  Hved  to  see 
the  benevolent  wish  of  that  vei^ 
galantj  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
fulfilled,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  judicious  selection  of  the  breeds 
best  calculated  for  the  locality  of 
the  breeder  would  fill  many  a  seeth- 
ing pot  with  good,  rich  provant, 
that  now  seldom  turns  out  anything 
but  potatoes  and  those  not  of  the 
best  quality,  if  it  did  not  occasionally 
eontam  'a  good  fat  hen,'  with  its 
baconian  accompaniment  for  cottage 
consumption. 


That  the  cock  and  hen  were  in 
Britain  before  the  invasion  of '  Great 
Julius,*  and  were  then  forbidden 
food,  is  manifest  from  the  fifth  book, 
De  Bello  Qallico :  '  Leporem  et 
gallinam  et  anserem  gustare  fas  non 
putant:  hsdc  tamen  alunt,  animi 
Yoluptatisque  caus^.'  So  that  before 
our  nandets  witnessed  the  march  of 
the  Eoman  soldiery,  this  isle  must 
have  been  the  paradise  of  hares, 
geese,  and  common  fowls,  though  we 
suspect  that  the  aborigines  some- 
times solaced  their  palates  with— 

An  egg  or  two  on  holidays,  at  most^ 
But  their  religion  ne'er  allow'd  a  roast. 

We  can  quite  understand  the  plea- 
sure of  keeping  the  gallant  chan- 
ticleer with  his  ambulatory  harem 
among  an  xmcivilized  and  warl^o 
race : 

Le  Coq  est  chauld,  hardy,  luxurieuz, 
Cndntdu  lyon,  eombatant  k  oultrance: 
Qui  par  son  chant  donnesignifiance 
Du  brief  retour  du  Soleil  ffracieux.i' 

Dry  den  has  given  a  highly  fiinished 
portrait  of  this  featheredsultan  when 


*  Profitable  Poultry :  their  ManagemerU  in  HedUh  and  Disecue,  By  W.  B. 
Tegetmeier.     Darton  and  Co. 

+  Portraits  dOyteaux,  Animaw^  <lrc.,  tlbtervez  par  P.  Bdon  du  Mans,  Le 
totU  enricky  de  Q^atrainSy  <bc,  A  Paris,  Chez  GuiUavme  Cavellatf  devant  le  CoUege 
de  Catnbray,  d  Venseigne  de  la  PouUe  grasse,  1557. 
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he  had  little  to  fear  except  from 
four-footed  enemies,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  abstemious  henwife, 
beneath  whose  rule  he  held  his  viee- 
royalty  :  but  no ;  smooth  and  musi^ 
cal  as  is  glorious  John's  verse,  we 
prefer  the  racy  originality  of  Geflfrey : 

Faire  in  the  sond,  to  bath  her  merely^ 
Lieth  Pertelot  and  all  her  sisten  by, 
Ayenst  the  sunn^  and  chaunteclere  so 

free. 
Sung  mcnior  than  the  menuaid  in  the 

BAA 

•  •  •  * 

And  80  befell  that  he  cast  his  eie 

Among  the  wort&  on  a  butterflie, 

He  was  ware  of  the  foxe  that  lay  fiill 

low, 
Nothing  then  list  him  for  to  crow, 
Bat  cried  '  cocke,  cocke,  *  and  up  he  sterti 
As  one  that  was  afraid  in  his  hert 

Exquisitely  true  picture ! 

But  whatever  was  their  enviable 
state  before  the  advent  of  the  Bo- 
mans  and  even  afterwards,  under  the 
mild  reign  of  Chaucer's — 

Poor  widdowe  somdele  istept  in  age. 

The  conquerors  and  their  descend- 
ants doubtless  soon  made  the  birds 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  the 
flesh-pots ;  and  the  race  is  now  spread 
over  the  face  of  the  civilized  world, 
affording  a  large  measure  of  the 
most  nutritious  human  food  both 
in  the  egg  and  the  flesh,  always 
appearing  as  a  standing  dish  m 
the  eternal  sameness  of  an  Eng- 
lish dinner,  either  in  an  insipid 
shroud  of  white  sauce,  or  in  the  form 
of  the  more  sapid  roast. 

But  whence  did  our  domestio 
poultry  originally  come;  and  what 
was  the  original  stock? 

The  flrst  question  is  more  caaly 
answered  than  the  second ;  for  tlie 
very  necessity  of  a  fowl-house  points 
at  once  to  regions  warmer  than  our 
own.  We,  doubtless,  owe  this  most 
excellent  addition  to  the  denizens  of 
our  farm-yards  to  the  East.  Persia 
and  India  sent  them  forth.  If  you 
have  any  doubt  on  the  point  inquire 
of  Peistheterus,  who  will  tell  you 
why  the  cock  is  called  Iltp<ruc6e  opvvQ, 
and  how  chanticleer  reigned  over 
that  country  before  Darius  and 
Megabyzus.*  Pennant  is  of  opinion 
that  tliey  were  brought  to  Britain  by 
the  PhcBuicians,  who  traded  to  these 


islands  some  five  himdied  years  be- 
fore Christ,  and  Pexmant  u  an  sb- 
thority  of  no  mean  grade :  but  it 
must  oe  confessed  tlud;  most  anti- 
quaries, whenever  they  find  them- 
selves at  any  loss  to  aooount  for  the 
introduction  of  anything  into  Eur 
rope,  turn  straiuitway  to  the 
Phoenicians,  who,  if  all  tales  be  tnie^ 
were  the  great  benefiMton  of  tiw 
European  race. 

Whoever  intcodnced  tke    fairdi». 
we  find  the  itkMKTpvmv  and  iiXtMTopit, 
no  other  than  oar  domestic  cock  and 
hen,  among  the  GredEs,  firom  the 
earliest  periods   of  Hieir  history; 
while  the  ancient  Italian,  obtaining 
the  fowls,  most  probably,  firom  the 
Grreeks,  rejoiced  m  his  Gailus  and 
Gallina.    The  coinaee  and  gems  of 
both  nations  beartnem,  and  ther 
figured  in   the  public  shows    and 
«unes.    The  cock  was  dedicated  to 
Mars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  and  also  to 
.^culapius,  to  whose  altar  the  dying 
Socrates  reminded  his  disciples  that 
one  was  due.    The  fowls  or  Bhodes 
(Martial,  iii.  68)  and  those  of  Delos, 
appear  to  have  enjoyed  a  high  cele- 
brity for  the  table  and  tlie  cock-pit. 
The  *  gallina  altilis'  was  fed  for  the 
luxurious  with  sweet  meal,  in  daik> 
ness  while  the  lueulli  of  the  day 
were  as  aware  of  the  excellencies  of 
a  capon  (Martial,  xiii.  02)  as  the 
writer  of  the  old  French  quatrain : 
Qu'estpce    un    chapon,    sinon    on    coq 

chafltr^. 
Pour   rengresserf  et   fiura    eatn  plaa 

tendre^ 
Quant  an  manger  f  il  finilt  mam.  w^ 

tendre 
Qu'aux  n^Mft  est  plus  soavent  aoeoatHL 
Among  the  amdent  engrared  gens 
which  have  oome  down  to  ns,  Umvb 
is  a  very  spirited  one,  (cameliaa) 
with  a  cock  and  Mercoxy,  in  whi^ 
the  bird  is  gigantic,  towering  bi^ 
oo.  his  legs,  with  ean  of  com  in  his 
beak,  above  the  god  and  his  cadn- 
ecus;  another,  also  a  camelian* 
shows  a  coek  on  a  globe,  bearins  a 
trophjT  in  the  raised  foot ;  a  th^£  ft 
ear  dnven  by  a  fox,  and  drawn  faj 
twooocks  (red jasper);  andafborth* 
a  most  queer  chimera,  in  which  tb0 
cock  predominates,  (onyx.)  ^niese 
are  figured  by  Leonardo  Asostini; 
and,  in  aU  of  them,  the  neany  erect 
position  of  the  bird  is  zemarkahle. 


*  Aristophanes,  Avet,  iSZ,  d  teq. 

t  'A  capon  of  grease,'  or,  as  it  aamfldmai  run%  'a  eqM» 
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With  regard  to  the  second  quea- 
tion,  it  is  ^eneralhr  agreed  that  we 
muBt  seardi  the  tndian  j  uncles,  as 
the  most  likely  localities  for  the 
parentage  of  the  domestic  cock;* 
out  which  of  the  wild  breeds  formed 
the  parent  stock,  is  not  quite  so 
easily  settled.  The  more  general 
opimon  is  in  favour  of  the  Malay 
gigantic  cock,  Kuhn  cock  of  Euro- 
peans, galliM  giganteus  of  Tem- 
minck,  a  bird  that  often  stands  con- 
siderably higher  than  two  feet  from 
the  ground,  taking  the  measurement 
from  the  crown  of  the  head;  and 
the  Bankiva  cock,  Ayam  utan  or 
Brooga,  Javan  cock  of  Latham, 
Oallus  Bankiva,  of  Temminck. 
Sonnerat,  however,  stands  stoutly  up 
for  the  beautiful  bird  that  bears  his 
name,t  as  the  common  ancestor. 
Colonel  Sykes  notices  two  species, 
or  two  strongly  mariced  varieties,  in 
the  woods  of  the  Western  Ghauts. 
In  the  valleys,  2000  feet  above  the 
sea,  -the  bird  was  found  slender, 
standing  high  upon  the  legs,  and 
with  the  yellow  cartilaginous  spots 
on  the  feathers,  even  in  the  female. 
In  the  woody  belts  on  the  sides  of 
the  mountains,  4000  feet  above  the 
sea,  a  short-legged  variety  occurred. 
The  male  had  a  great  deal  of  red  in 
the  plumage,  Tmich  the  true  Coq 
sauvage  oi  Sonnerat  has  not ;  ana 
the  female  was  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  without  any  cartilaginous 
spots.  This  female  the  Colonel  con- 
siders to  be  identical  with  the  Gallua 
Stanleyi  of  Dr.  Gray's  UlustraMont, 

The  Coq  sauvagcr  according  to 
Dr.  Latham,  is  by  &r  the  boldest, 
and  strongest  of  tne  Asiatic  cocks, 
for  its  size,  and  anxiously  sought  for 
by  the  cock-fighters  of  Hincbistan, 
who  pit  it  against  larger  game  cocks 
with  success. 

Doctors,  we  perceive,  differ  in 
this  case,  as  well  as  in  so  many 
others,  and  if  we  might  presume  to 
give  an  opinion,  we  would  suggest 
that  more  than  one  wild  race  have 


contribatedto  imisroye  the  domeitio 
breed,  the  varieties  of  whicsh  cm 
hardly  be  defined-^their  name  la  !»» 
gion.  Nor  \a  their  size  lasa  variaUft 
uian  their  plumage  and  shape ;  and 
we  remember  being  amuse^  in  the 
days  of  our  youth,  by  the  airs  which 
a  strutting  bantam,  a  few  inches 
high,  ^ave  itself  in  the  presence  of  a^ 
^^igantic  Welsh  bird,  tnat  rejoiced 
m  the  name  of  *  Velvet  Breeches,' 
and  could  peck  com,  with  ease,  from 
a  table,  when  standing  on  the  floor. 
They  lived  in  the  same  yard,  bat 
did  not  often  come  into  collision*, 
except  when  the  giant,  now  aad 
then,  showed  a  disposition  to  flirt 
with  the  bantam's  hens,  when  the 
Httle  fellow  would  ruffle  his  feathera, 
make  himself  look  as  big  as  he  could, 
and  show  fight,  not  without  occa- 
sional success. 

The  most  striking  among  the  nu- 
merous varieties  are, — 

The  Spaniah,  entirely  black,  large 
in  size,  and  producing  eggs  of  con- 
siderable volume,  wluch  are  well- 
flavoured. 

Everyday  FowU,  prized  for  their 
inexhaustible  laying  nabits. 

JDuick  and  Poluth  Fowls,  top- 
knotted,  and  delicately  pendUed* 
and  commonly  known  as  €hld 
Spangles  or  Silver  Spangles,  and 
wnen  clean  feathered,  much  ad- 
mired by  some  amateurs. 

Malays,  long  in  the  leg :  good  as 
capons. 

Bantams,  of  all  colours,  with, 
feathered  legs  :  the  hens  make  good 
nurses,  especially  for  partric^nes; 
but  care  must  bie  taken  not  to  put 
too  many  eggs  imder  them.^ 

Silk  Fawls  (gallus  lanatus),  small 
in  size,  with  the  webs  of  the  white 
feathers  (which  are  silky  to  the  sight 
and  touch)  disunited.  Comb  and 
wattles  of  a  kke-purple  colour. 
Periosteum,  of  the  limbs  especiaUj, 
dark  as  well  aa  the  skin,  but  the 
flesh  very  white.  Excellent  nurses. 
Gallus  mono  has  also  the  periosteum 


*  This  word  may  owe  its  origin  to  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  or  the  French.  In 
the  last-named  tongue  the  bird  is  named  by  old  authors  coq,  gau,  geau,  and  Gog 
— no  offence  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

i*  Grallus  Sonneratii,  Rahn  Komrah  of  the  Mahrattaa,  jungle  cock  of  the  British 
sportsmen  in  India. 

t  Sir  John  Sebright  bred  a  race  of  gold  spangled  and  silver  spangled  bantams, 
without  top-knots,  and  with  unfeathered  legs.  The  cocks  of  this  trun  breed  have 
tails  folded  like  those  of  hens  without  sickle  feathers,  and  are  called  by  some  fanciers 
hen-cocks.  We  have  seen  some  of  these  clean- legged  bantams  without  a  foul  feather 
about  them,  models  of  symmetry,  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  sickle-feathers 
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black,  and  the  comb,  ^rattles,  and 
skin  of  a  dull  purple.  Colonel 
Sykes  remarks  that  this  last  fre- 

?uently  occurs  accidentally   in  the 
)ukhun  (Deccan),  and  that,  though 
unsightly,  it  is  very  sweet  eating. 

Frieslands  (galtus  crispus),  with 
all  the  featlicrs  frizzled  and  curled 
the  A\Tong  way,  a  most  imcom- 
fortable  looking  race.  This  also 
occurs  occasionally  in  the  Deccan, 
and  also  in  a  domesticated  state  in 
Java  and  Sumatra. 

Rumpless,  or  Persian  Fowls — 
Mnmkins.  The  cock  of  this  race  is 
utterly  tailless. 

Game  Fowls.  Bred  for  the  pit 
and  the  table ;  hens  very  good 
nurses. 

Black  Normans.  Excellent  for 
a  roast. 

Dorkings.  This  justly  celebrated 
breed  has  supernumerary  toes. 

Sussex  Fowls.  The  best  of  these 
are  fine  birds,  and  carry  much  sapid 
flesh. 

And  last,  thoughnot  least,  Cochins, 
or  Shanghaes  (Chang-hais.) 

The  east  still  seems  the  country, 
par  excellence,  for  poultry.  Colonel 
ISykes  observes  that  the  Domestic 
Fowl  (gallits  domesticusy  Eay,  Pha- 
sianus  gallus  cristatus,  Linn.,)  is  so 
abundant  in  Deccan,  that  he  has 
bought,  in  parts  of  the  country  not 
much  frequented  by  Europeans,  from 
eight  to  twelve  full  grown  fowls  for 
two  sliillings,  adding,  that  many 
of  the  hens,  particularly  of-  the 
villages  in  the  Ghauts  are  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  wild  bird, 
excepting  only  in  the  want  of  the 
cartiiaginous  spot  on  the  wing- 
coverts. 

The  price  of  poultry  in  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  may  be  collected 
from  the  household  l)ooks  of  the 
period.  In  tliat  of  the  family  of 
Nevile,  of  Clievet  or  Chete,  near 
Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  16  'capons 
of  grease*  are,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  Sir  John  Nevile's 


daughter  Mary,  on  the  17tii  Januarf  , 
in  the  2l8t  year  of  the  reign  of  the 
bluff  king,  charged  16^.,  30  '  other 
capons, '  16s. ,  and4  dozen  of  chickens, 
Gs.  In  the  same  list '  10  pigs,  ereiy 
one  Bd.,*  are  charged  4f.  2d.,  6 
calves,  16*.,  *  1  other  calf/  the  fatted 
one,  wo  presume,  3*.,  7  lambs,  lOr., 
and  *  6  withers,*  eveiy  wither  2s.  id. 
— 149.'  Again,  in  the  general  ex- 
pences  for  the  some  marriage,  we 
find  *  capons  of  grease,  72,  3?.  12»./ 
while  2  oxen  are  charged  3/. ;  2 
brawns,  22s. ;  and  3  lambs  only 
49.  At  the  Lammaa  Assizes,  in  the 
20th  year  of  the  reign  of  the  same 
king  we  find  '  60  capons  of  grease, 
25*.,'  'other  capons,*  3/.  14*.;  '5 
oxen,  6/.  13*.  4id. ;  24  weathen, 
3/.  14*. ;  6  calves,  20*. ;  24  pigs,  14f .' 

This  was  when  the  wortnj  knight 
was  sheriff  of  Yorkshire.  Sheriffs 
seem  to  have  been  sheriffs  in  tiiose 
days,  and  the  feasting  must  have 
been  'prodigious.'  Swans,  and 
'Heronsews'  were  served  by  the 
score,  with  variety  of  wild  fowl,  30 
dozen  of  pigeons,  80  partridges, 
cliarged  26^.  and  Sd.,  but  only  12 
pheasants,  charged  20*.  Nine 
Quarters  of  wheat  (12/.),  furnished 
tne  board  with  bread  and  pastry; 
12  Quarters  of  malt  (10/.),  3  ho^ 
heads  of  wine  (8/.  lis.  Sd.),  and  24 
gallons  of  malmsey  (32*.),  helped  to 
wash  the  good  things  down. 

The  fish  for  '  Frydoy  and  Satur- 
day,* appears  in  shoals — ^100  great 
breams  as  a  sample ;  qtuere  tamen, 
whether  t]ie  judges  relished  the 
'.fresh  seals,'  charged  at  13#.  4(/.,  as 
well  as  thev  did  the  '  bocks*  and 
'stags'  of  the  flesh  days.  Those 
learned  functionaries  seem  to  have 
been  at  no  expense  whatever,  wh3e 
under  the  tender  care  of  the  hos- 
pitable sheriff;  according  to  the 
following, — 

Item,  for  the  Judges  and  Cleriu  of 
the  Msize,  for  their  Hoxve-meat  at  the 
Inn,  and  for  their  Housekeepen  meat, 
and  the  Clerk  of  the  Assise  Fee,  10/. 


in  the  tails  of  the  cocks,  an  absence  which  marks  the  purity  of  the  breed.  A 
feather  in  a  cock's  tail,  however  beautiful  he  might  be  in  all  other  respects,  rmdera 
him  worthless.  Though  without  the  sickle- feathen,  which,  as  a  general  role^  dis- 
tinguish the  gallant  chanticleer,  these  'hen- cocks'  show  the  highest  oouxaee  and  the 
most  gallant  carriage.  One  of  these  high-spirited  little  beauties  borehimtelf  so 
grandly  tliat  the  back  of  his  head  came  in  contact  with  the  tips  of  the  ieatherf  of  his 
folded  tail,  as  he  strutted  in  front  of  his  hens  ready  to  do  battle  wHh  ai^ythiqg. 
We  saw  him  drive  his  spur  nearly  through  a  man's  hand  strttched  forth  to  '^ *~'~ 

•  Wethers. 
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Cochins  or  Skattghaee. 


But  this  IB  B,  digrcgsiini,  pardon- 
able we  trust,  aa  aSbrdio);  a  com- 
parative view  of  tlio  price  of  poultry 
aud  of  other  viands,  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabi^th's  father  of  reform- 
ingand  wedding  memory. 

The  following  are  the  '  profitable 
Torieties'  noted  in  thJByear  of  grace 
1863.  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Tegetnieier,  in 
hia  usenil  and  intereBting  hook  : — 

CoCIIIN30rSHAI(GHi.£S.  BBi.HUA 
PoBTBAS.       DoKKINOH.        Sf4NI3H.  _ 

Gaue  Fowl.  HufBvsaH  Powts. ' 
Poland  Fowls.  The  Malay  Fowl. 
BA.NTAua,  SiLE  Fowls,  Fbiks- 
LANDS,  ic.,  which  last  ruck  can 
hardly  be  renu^^>  te  our  author 
obaerveg,  in  the  light  of  profitable 

{oultry.  except  for  the  purpOHe  of 
piiiR  raised  ns  stock  birds. 
We  kivow  not  any  work  in  which 
the  pros  and  cotis  are  more  fairly 
Btatea  i  and  aa  the  British  pubho 
hare  aa  fairly  got  aatride  of  their 
feathered  hobbies,  m  erer  any  young 
African  bestrode  his  Strutlvious  racer, 
we  ahall  let  Mr.  Tegetmeier  apeak 
forhimaelf  OD  the  comparative  merits 
or  demerits  of  some  oi  the  principal 
breeds : — 


many  deservedly  take  the  first  place  i 


matiau  in  which  (hey  are  held  as  Taney 
fuwU.  So  eitenaively  have  they  been 
diffused  over  the  entire  tengtii  uid 
breadth  of  the  lanil,  that  a  lengdiBtied 
deaoriplion  of  their  peculiarities  is  scarcely 
requisite.  Their  large  size,  peculiar 
crow,  imall  wings,  rudunentarj  tall,  and 
the  extraordinacy  develnpmeDt  of  the 
AuSy  feathen  of  the  thighs  and  under 
body  are  familiar  to  aU  :  tliese  remark- 
able chamcteristioB  are  carrinl  to  an  ex- 
treme degree  in  the  bird  abowu  in  the 
engraving,  which  is  a  rpprenentatioD  of 
an  imported  hen,  formeriy  the  property 
of  Mr.  Andrews. 

This  Bpiri ted  engraving,  by  Harri- 
eon  Weir,  represents  a  model  bird, 
with  its  saddle-feftthera  highly  de- 
veloped, and  the  short  legs — the 
belly  almost  touches  the  ground — 
featnered  from  the  tarsi  to  the  end  of 
tlie  outer  toes  ;  how  unlike  to  some 
of  the  sprawling  half-breeds,  mounted 
upon  scantily  feathered  sti!ls,  which 
have  been  pmiudly  pointed  out  to 
lu  aa  '  trae  Cochins.' 
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(jnuee  our  autbo^,  care  should  be  taken 
to  nbtun  birds  of  good  quality,  as  bread- 
IDB  from  seoond  and  third-rate  fowls 
wUl  bfl  found  Bxceediugly  undtjsirable. 
As  r^anla  aiie,  the  codu  thould  weigh 
at  least  lOlbs.,  tiie  hens  Stbs.  when  full 
grown  ;  they  should  be  short  on  the  li^ 
which  should  be  yellow  and  well  feathoW 
down  to  the  tipa  of  the  outer  toet,  which 
should  only  be  four  in  number,  on  each 
foot. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  weight  here  noted  is  the  mini- 
mum of  a  true  Cochin,  Some  of 
the  true  breed  considerably  eiceed 
it.  and  look  on  the  table  more  like 
turkiea  than  fowls. 

The  tail  feathers  should,  m  both  sexes, 
be  very  small,  and  almost  hidden  by  die 
dense  mass  of  saddle- fnthers  covering 
the  back,  and  the  fluff  aliould  be  well 

Fashion  is  now  as  peremptory  on 
the  point  of  colour  in  these  birds  na  it 
is  on  the  subject  of  the  infinites  imally 
small  bonnets  which  now,  for  some 
inscrutable  purpose,  expose  not  only 
the  facefl  but  the  heads  of  the  dear 
delightiiil  creatures  who  foniicd  tha 
horror  of  St.  Chrysoatom.  How 
soon  the  fickle  goddess  may  com- 
mand a  change  who  sbal]  say  ;  but 
in  the  cate  of  the  bonnets  the  forc« 
of  absurdity  and  barefocedneas  can 
no  further  go. 

With  ri^rd  (A  colour,  at  present  the 
fashion  is  entirely  in  favour  of  the  light 
buff  birds,  which,  to  command  tbs 
highest  prices,  must  eren  bo  destitute  of 
dark  markings  on  the  neck  hackle.  The 
rage  for  light  buff  birds  I  regard  as  an 
undue  prejudice,  aud  believe  the  darker 
breeds  will  be  found  quite  as  valuable 
for  farming  stock  ;  in  fact,  the  extreme 

Ericea  which  are  commanded  by  the 
ghteat  birds  a       '      '         -       .     -■ 


simply  . 
ig  them 


Putting  aaidethe  value  of  Cochins 
as  fancy  fowls,  our    author  is  of 

o]>inion.  and  we  are  inclined  to  agree 
with  him,  thattheirchief  imT>ortanDe 
as  profitable  poultry  depends  on  the 
mppty    of  winter    ■ 


yielded  by  the  pullets  of  the  year. 
This,  he  is  confident,  will  oventiially 
be  foimd  their  strongest  recommen- 
dation. The  length  of  leg  in  tlie 
generality  of  these  birds,  small 
breast,  game-like  flavour,  and  the 
colour  of  their  skin  when  boiled, 
make  them  objectionable  to  many  as 
table  birds.  AJ  niirses  they  are  very 
desirable.    Close  sittera,  their  siia 
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Frqfitahle  FouUry. 


[Deoemho; 


enables  them  to  cover  efifoctually  a 

freat  number  of  eggs.  You  may 
o  anything  with  them,  and  they 
will  readUy  sit  anywhere  when 
broody.  Tliey  generally  bring  out 
a  good  strong  clutch,  the  eggs  Pitch- 
ing remarkably  well.  The  chickens 
are  as  hardy  as  those  of  other  fowla, 
if  not  more  so. 

Tlie  following  appears  to  us  to  be 
a  very  fair  summing  up: — 

In  speaking  of  their  good  qualities, 
their  contentedness  in  a  comparatively 
small  space,  their  attachment  to  home^ 
and  the  ease  with  which  they  are  con- 
fined by  a  three  feet  fence,  must  not  be 
omitted.  Their  chocolate- coloured  eggs, 
though  small,  are  of  good  flavour,  but 
they  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  in- 
troduced into  the  markets  to  state  how 
they  are  appreciated  by  the  public  at 
large.  With  regard  to  their  laying  twice 
in  one  day,  such  an  event  happens  by  far 
too  rarely  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  speaking  of  their  economical  value. 
The  great  drawback  to  Cochins,  as  ftr- 
mers'  fowls,  is  the  large  quantity  of  food 
they  require,  which,  notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  said  to  the  contrary  by 
their  exclusive  admirers,  is  considerably 
greater  than  that  consumed  by  other 
varieties,  and  their  disposition  leads 
them  to  remain  at  home  instead  of  seek- 
ing for  worms  and  other  food  in  the 
fields ;  in  fact,  the  old  birds  seem  not  to 
care  for  the  large  earth  worms,  which 
are  so  greedily  devoured  by  all  other  fowls. 

The  Brahma  Poutrcu  have  proved 
a  very  apple  of  discord  to  the 
poultry-fanciers,  whether  their  origin 
or  their  merits  are  considered.  This 
variety  was  introduced  into  this 
country  from  the  United  States  of 
America.  Dr.  Bonnet,  of  that  go- 
a-head  .country,  deposes,  that  his 
original  pair  were  not  brought  from 
Chma,  but  from  the  banks  of  the 
river  whose  name  they  bear.  One 
party  among  the  breeders  maintains 
that  tliey  arc  nothing  more  than  a 
variety  of  Cochins,  and  persists  in 
denominating  them  Ghray  Shan^haes : 
another  as  stoutly  stands  up  for 
their  claim  to  distinctness.  Their 
recent  Asiatic  origin  is  apparent. 
They  come  nearer  to  the  Cochins 
than  any  other  variety;  but  their 
bearing  and  gait  are  different.  The 
Brahma  Poutra  cook  stands  more 
upright,  and  his  breast  is  more  pro- 
minent. 

As  this  breed  occupies  a  good 
deal  of  attention  at  present,  the 
following  description  dT  a  pair  of 


these  birds  sent  orer  hy  I>r.  Beimet; 
and  in  the  possessionof  Mr.  SheehMi, 
of  Bamet,  will  be  read  with  intereit 
by  those  who  take  pride  in  their 
poultry-yards. 

The  height  of  the  cock  is  two  isit 
three  inches  ;  the  girth  around  the  body 
over  the  wings,  one  foot  ten  indiM. 
The  head  is  surmounted  with  a  wj 
small  triple  rose  comb,  or,  as  it  is  termed 
in  America,  a  pea-comb  ;  single  combed 
varieties  also  exist,  but  they  are  Wi 
•  esteemed.  Another  peculiarity  ii,  a 
well-marked  distinction  between  the 
back  of  the  head  and  neck  ;  the  tail  is 
small,  consisting  of  aoiniitar- shaped 
feathers,  and  is  carried  uprightly ;  the 
legs  are  strong  and  muscular,  and  the 
y^ow  shanks  feathered  to  the  toes. 

The  colour  of  the  body  is  white^  ^th 
the  slightest  poesible  tinge  of  gold,  the 
hackle  being  oark-gray,  and  the  primaiy 
wing  feathers,  and  tail  glossy  biad[, 
with  the  resplendent  tints  of  green  seen 
in  the  true-bred  Spanish.  The  hen  is  of 
a  proportionate  sise^  and  matohes  in 
colour — the  hackle,  wnig%  and  tnl 
being  dark-gray  :  the  latter,  also^  bdi^ 
more  developed  than  in  the  oidinaiy 
Cochins. 

In  the  United  States  these 
'  Brahmas,'  as  they  are  termed  bj 
tlie  fancy,  have  obtained  a  most 
fertile  reputation  as  layers,  and  an 
excellent  name  as  nurses;  and  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sheehan  their  laying 
and  maternal  qualities  are  equally 
shining  in  this  ooontry.  The  eggs, 
averaging  about  three  oonces,  aie 
nearly  as  light  in  colour  as  those  of 
ordinary  hens.  The  chickens  are 
robust,  very  hardy,  grow  rapidly, 
and  feather  quickly.  In  plumage 
and  hue  they  resemble  their  parenti 
very  closely,  and  this  peculiarity  is 
deemed  by  the  initiated  in  GUmna- 
oeous  mysteries  a  strong  proof  thit 
the  '  Brahmas*  are  a  yariety  ^Mtim^ 
from  the  Cochins. 

The  flesh  of  the  gamejbwl  is  finely 
flavoured.  Some  bird-epicures  wifi 
admit  no  other  to  their  tables,  and 
prefer  it  to  the  pheasant.  The  hens 
are  the  best  of  sitters  and  mothen* 
and  their  foraging  dia^ition  renders 
them  desirable  stock  m  the  country, 
w^here  they  have  opportunities  of 
indulging  their  propensity  for  ffoing 
abroad  and  pccKing  about,  a  nabifc 
to  which,  no  doubt,  they  owe  their 
flavour.  There  is  as  mucn  difierenoe 
between  the  flesh  of  a  game  fowl 
and  an  ordinary  cooped  one,  as  be- 
tween that  of  a  wild  rabbit  and  a 


r 
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Game  Fowl — Dorkiiigt. 


hare  seen,  wore  her*  irlien  'Sa.fj 
landed,  but  we  owe  '  cooking' to  tkow 
invaders.  Tho  barbaritipH  of  Shruve 
Tuesday  are  noticed  in  Henry  the 
Second  s  time  ;t  but  the  sport  of 
cock-fighting  does  not  seem  to  haTO 
occupied  the  attention  of  prerioua 
writera,  and  onr  third  Edward  dia- 
approved  of  it,  and  prohibited 
it.  Heniy  VIII.,  who  had  no 
Bmall  daah  of  truelly  in  his  dispoK- 
tion,  encouraged  it.  and  hnilt  ■. 
theatre!  near  Whitehall  for  the 
combatontB.  Oliver  CromwcU,  to 
hia  honour,  snppreesed  it  ;§  but  it 
■was  revived  alter  his  time,  and 
fitrionsly  followed.  The  spread  of 
education  eraduall;  brought  tliia, 
with  other  barharoua  pastimes,  into 
discredit :  and  cruelty  to  aniinala  is 
now  rendered  penal. 

The  Diirkinijs,  though  at  present 

'U   the  principal  figure   in   all   his      thrown  rather  into  the  shade  hj  the 

_i —       n — r  „„    »!,„    : Cochin  and  Brahma  Poutra  furore, 

will,  in  our  opinion,  ultimately  re- 
tain the  poeition  which  thej  have 
long  held  as  table  birds ;  especially 
as  much  attention  has  lately  been 
paid  to  the  improvement  of  the  breed. 
We  rcmembCT  a  pure  white  variety 
of  this  race,  with  white  legs,  the 
faimeaa  and  aapidi^  of  whose  flesh, 
combined  with  the  deUcacy  of  their 
appearance,  especially  as  boiled 
fowls,  rendered  them   famou 


i  but  the  comparative 
of  their  size  it  against 
their  uae  for  f  he  table  in  a  profitable 
point  of  view,  and  their  pugnacity 
IB  against  them  as  domestic  poultry. 
The  cockerels  fight  desperately  from 
the  eartieat  age,  and  we  have  even 
seen  pullets  in  long  and  bloody  strife 
over  ft  bariey-com.  Some  of  the 
old  hena  are  absolute  amazons.  and 
will  contend  in  mortal  combat  if  not 
timoly  parted.  The  beauty  and 
^mmetry  of  a  thorough  bred  game 
oock  and  hen  render  them  pleasant 
for  the  e^e  of  a  oonnoisseur  to  rest 
<Bi,  even  if  he  be  no  admirer  of  the 
barbarous  but  exciting  sport  which 


is  so  admirably  represented  by  our 
own  Hogarth  in  his  '  Coek  Match,' 
villi  blind  Lord  Albemarle  Bertie 


annual  fcs- 
tival,  and  point  out  to  liis  soldiers 
that  the  birds  fought  neither  for  the 
sods  of  their  country,  the  toralis  of 
tneir  ancestors,  nor  yet  for  their 
ehildrsn,  but  for  glory  only.*  The 
.cock-pit  in  which  the  battles  were 
fought  was  in  the  theatre  where  the 
public  games  were  exhibited,  and 
wu  not  round  like  the  cook-pits  of 
the  moderns,  but  a  sqnare  stage. 
From  a  religious  and  political  insti. 
tution,  the  custom  soon  sank  to 
private  gambling,  and  cock  matches, 
where  ruinous  sums  were  lost,  were 
frequent  among  the  people.  Tanagra      which  reached  141hs. 


eolia,  Rhodes.  Giafcis  in  Euhcca, 


near  t 


those  i-alled    _, 
shttkebapi.'      The   lienB    of  Alt 
•ndria,  inEtjrpt,  were  valued  as  ( 
'mothers   of  nigh-spirited  chickei__. 
•TheGreciana  inocuuted  the  Romans 
*  with  the  pasaion.  and  the  Bomans 
brought  it  to  Britain.    Cocks,  as  we 


■,  well  tired  and  well  educated 


eight  of  a  Dorking  bird, 
edUlhs. 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  prefers   the   co- 
loured    Dorkings,    declaring    thftt 
there  arc  no  birds  so  well  adapted 
have  prefeTTcd   the   larger      to  those  who  rear  chickens  for  the 
"'  ■■   > '  cockers     table.    Though  not  remarkable  aa 

f  *!„_  layers,  they  cannot,  he  justly  saya, 
be  surpassed  as  sitters  mid  nurses, 
whilst  their  lai^e  size,  plump 
breasts,  short  legs,  and  delicate 
white  flesh,  render  them  the  most 
desirable  table  birds. 


*  Julian's  Etory  is.  that  wheo  llieinistoclcs  mnrclied  with  the  Athenians  a^nst 
tte  Peniaiu,  he  naw  two  cnclis  li(;hdDg,  aod  imjiroveil  the  iiccaaiou  aa  sUnve  xtaled. 
"Some  writen  Iniat  this  ifflKiuDt  of  Uib  origiii  of  the  festival  aa   abaunl ;  but  they 
^v«  no  rcanm  for  Cb«T  onwuliu'  opinion. 
'       +  Ftts-Stmhena. 

t  The  Cockpit,  which  stood  not  long  since  on  the  wta  of  the  present  Privy  CoanoB 
i.Offioa.  "^ 

%  Id  16.S1. 
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Profitable  Poultry. 
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In  the  improved  kindB  the  head  is 
smaller,  the  under  part  of  the  breast 
fuller,  and  the  carriage  of  the  bird  more 
elegant,  the  body  being  more  compact; 
the  feathers  are  also  firmer,  and  I  have 
found  along  with  this  latter  character 
that  the  birds  are  hardier  and  less  sub- 
ject to  disease  of  the  egg  organs.  Dork- 
ings vary  very  much  in  colour,  and  there 
is  some  difficulty  in  breeding  them  true 
to  any  marking.  My  own  opinion  is 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  dark  birds, 
both  as  to  appearance  and  hardiness,  and 
I  think  there  are  no  mojre  noble  fowls 
than  a  heavy,  broad-chested,  dark  red 
Dorking  co<^  and  a  compact  short- 
legged  hen.*  Dorkings  are  bred  with 
both  single  and  double,  or  rose  combs, 
but  the  former  is  generally  preferred  on 
the  score  of  appearance.  In  purchasing 
Dorkings  for  stock,  broad  compact 
bodies  and  short  legs,  with  five  toes  on 
each  foot,  should  be  regarded  as  indis* 
pensable. 

This  eulogy  on  the  coloured  birds 
is  merited;  but  we  must  confess 
that  our  eariy  predilection  for  the 
pure  white  Porkinffs  remains  un- 
changed. Their  delicacy,  both  in 
appearance  and  reality,  is  pre- 
emment;  and  where  the  breeder 
takes  care  that  there  shall  not  be  a 
dark  feather,  or  a  blue  or  yellow  leg 
among  them,  his  table  need  not  fear 
the  most  critical  eye  or  palate.  We 
have  found  them  quite  as  hardy  as 
the  coloured  birds.  Pullets  hatched 
in  April  and  May  begin  to  lay,  if 
well  attended  to,  about  Christmas; 
and  though  February  is  far  from 
genial,  and  cold  weather  is  unpropi- 
tious  for  rearing  chickens,  a  little 
care  will  bring  them  up  even  when 
hatched  early  in  that  month.  We 
are  not  friendly  to  cooping,  but  we 
agree  with  our  author  that  such 
early  hatched  chickens  do  much 
better  when  the  hen  is  cooped  in  a 
shed  open  to  the  south,  than  when 
she  ana  her  chicks  are  confined  in  a 
close  room. 

The  fowl-house,  so  necessary  in 
this  climate  for  the  Asiatic  constitu- 
tions of  the  denizens  of  our  poultry 
yards  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  requires  the  greatest  attention. 
Mr.  Tegetmeier's  directions  on  this 


point  ore  so  good  that  it  is  but 
justice  to  give  them  in  his  own 
words:— 

One  of  the  most  xmportajit  requisites 
In  a  fowl-house  is  absolute  drynea^ 
nothing  being  more  fi&tal  to  poultiy  than 
damp ;  on  clayey  soil,  or  in  moist  situa- 
tions, dryness  must  be  secured,  either 
by  drainage  or  by  raising  the  floor  sev»> 
ral  inches  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  in  cold  situations  especially, the 
aspect  of  the  house  is  also  of  some  im- 
portance; if  practicable,  the  windows 
and  other  openmgs  should  &oe  the  soath, 
as  this  secures  a  greater  degree  of 
warmth  during  the  winter,  An  adTantags 
which  is  also  obtained  by  having  the 
roof  ceiled. 

Every  word  of  this  should  be 
attended  to.  In  wet  soils,  where 
the  day^  holds  wat«r  like  a  dish,  and 
sticks  like  birdlime,  healthy  poultiy 
cannot  be  had  without  foUowme  tiie 
plan  here  laid  down;  nor  wifl  all 
the  rue  and  butter  in  the  parish  cure 
the  effects  of  neglect  in  this  main 
point. 

The  perches  on  which  the  fowls  roort 
should  be  low,  especially  for  the  laiger 
varieties,  as  otherwise  Uie  violence  with 
which  they  descend  causes  lameness;  in 
order  to  prevent  the  breast  bones  beoom- 
ing  crooked  (a  circumBtanoe  which 
greatly  injures  their  appearance^  and, 
consequently,  their  value,  as  table  Imdi) 
the  perches  should  be  much  larger  than 
ordinary;  a  split  fir  pole,  three  inches 
across  on  the  flat  side,  which  should  be 
turned  downwards,  will  be  found  most 
advantageous,  and  a  height  of  not  mora 
than  four  feet  is  desirable^  as  it  enables 
the  fowls  to  be  easily  caught  after  they 
have  gone  to  roost^  and  prevents  lame- 
ness.')* 

The  observer  has  only  to  use  hii 
eyes  when  fowls  roost  out  in  the 
summer,  and  he  will  see  that  they 
always  select  a  good  sized  branch  of 
a  tree  for  their  perch. 

The  ground  below  the  perches  shmild 
be  strewed  with  sand,  gravel  or  ashes^  to 
a  considerable  depth,  so  that  the  duqg 
may  be  removed  without  soiling  tbs 
floor.  This  should  be  done  eveiy  mom- 
ing  early,  and  the  house  thrown  open 
during  the  day,  so  as  to  be  thorougtilv 
purified.     It  seldom  hi^^>en8  that  fowl- 


*  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  Justice  Shallow  generally,  he  certainly  knew  how 
to  impro^i8e  in  the  matter  of  a  dinner: — 'Some  pigeons,  Davy,  a  eoHjp/e  of  sAofi* 
Uyyd  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any  pretty  Httle  tiny  kickshaws^  tell  IViiliam 
cook.* — ^'econd  Part  of  ffenry  IV. 

+  Parmentier  {Didionnaire  d^Agricuiiwre)  has  some  good  hmts  with  nganl  to 
the  fowl- house,  and  on  the  subject  generally. 
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Iiousea  are  h  lidlt  w  to  nquire  anj 
distinct  CDntriv&nce  far  ventiUtion ;  ia 
caBCH,  bowerer,  wliere  the  doora  and 
windawa  &re  air-tigbt,  meoliti  should  be 
afforded  for  >  proper  supply  of  fraah  air ; 
there  iihould  bisn  opening  near  the  bot- 
tom, and  anotber  at  the  ti>p.  these  should 
be  covered  withpieces  of  perforated  zinc, 
to  prerent  an;  dirwt  dnught  of  cold  lur, 
which  ia  vejy  iiyurioug.  ClaaolineBS  ia 
also  a  consideration  of  the  highest  import- 
ance in  a  fowl- house;  if  ashes  or  sand  be 
used,  and  the  dung  removed  dailj.  thin 
is  readily  secured ;  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent, as  far  as  possible,  the  annoyance  of 
vermin,  the  houses  'ehould  be  liuie- 
WBshed  once  or  twicti  a  year,  and  the 
birds  also  ba  provided  with  a  box  full  of 
diy  dust  or  asiiia  to  bathe  in. 

Ttiey  should  also  be  furoiahed 
with  a  heap  of  dry  liiue-rabhish.* 
witli  a  vieir  to  keeping  them  in 
health,  and  the  hena  espKiaUy  in 
good  laying  order,  and  with  a,  good 
■and,  tab.,  or  dust  bath  out  of  doore 
ea  well  as  in.  They  are  most  deter- 
mined palveratrirct.  and  lore  to 
perform  this  operation  in  the  sun- 
aliine  and  open  air.  If  afforded  the 
means  of  jmktifying  theinselveB  with 
this  drj'  hathiiig  they  will  sbuffle 
tlie  diiat  or  sandso  efieetuallj  over 
HiemBelvcH,  raising  their  feathers  by 
means  of  the  coticular  muscle  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  iienetrat<-'s  to  the 
root  of  every  feather,  and  dislodges 
the  parasites  of  which  they  avo  so 
anxioufl  to  rid  themselves.  If  not 
supplied  with  the  proper  materials 
they  will  in  dry  weather  sink  boles 
in  the  ground,  and  ao  form  dusting 
places.     But  to  return  to  the  fowl- 


The  difference  between  the  health  of 
Ibwls  thus  cleimly  and  warmly  bouaed, 
and  that  of  those  compelled  to  roost  in 
a  dark,  damp,  dirty  habitation,  is  very 
great,  thi'se  Utter  never  becoming  in 
good  eondition.  So  injurious  is  damp 
and  cold  that  I  have  known  instances  in 
which  all  tbe  inhabitant*  of  a  poultry' 
house  have  beoD  attacked  with  roup 
from  an  east  window  having  been  led 
open  on  a  cold  wet  night,  and  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment  that  scrofida 
Slay  always  oe  produced  in  chickens  by 
coE^ning  them  in  damp,  cold,  and  dark 
Ikahitationa. 


This    most    essential    branch    of 


ponltrj  caro  is  now  miicli  bolster 
understood  thau  it  once  was,  but 
still  there  aro  many  who,  when 
spoken  to  on  the  subject,  reply  ia 
homely  phraae,  '  a  bellyful  ifl  a 
bellyful,'  ignorant  that  tbe  food 
taken  into  the  system  baa  many 
purposes  to  effet^t ;  and  hence  the 
difierence  of  opinion  among  keepeffi 
of  poultry,  who  have,  too  manj^  of 
them,  never  conaidered  the  bearing 
of  particular  kinds  of  food  on  tli£ 
constitution  of  the  aaimaL  There 
u  no  doubt  tbat  some  food  when 
■wallowed  and  digested  is  directed 
towards  the  keeping  up  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  animal,  that  another 
portion  has  to  increase  the  growth 
of  the  body,  sustain  the  strength,  or 
in  other  words  replace  tbo  expendi- 
ture and  waste  that  occurs  daily  ; 
nay  more,  that  there  are  partioular 
kinds  of  food  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent  duties,  so  to  speak,  to  be  per- 
formed by  the  meal!  It,  itiercfore, 
becomes  of  importance  to  distinguish 
warmth-giving  food,  such  us  rice  and 
potatoes,  or  other  substances  of 
which  starch  fonns  the  great  bulk, 
from  flesh-forming  food,  whick  is 
present  largely  in  wheat,  oals  and 
oatmeal,  peas,  beans,  middlings  and 
sharps,  and  also  in  a  less  degree  in 
barley  and  maize.  Kor  is  it  of  less 
importance  to  know  that  boue- 
maiing  food  exista  in  larger  projior- 
tion  in  the  husk,  or  outer  part  of 
gTMn,  than  ia  ita  interior  or  kernel; 
and  that  fat-formine  food,  derived, 
as  might  be  expected,  from  oily  sub- 
stanc-cfl,  occurs  largely  in  the  yellow 
variety  of  muze,  middlings,  aod 
bran. 

Those  who  would  go  deeply  into 
the  subject  should  consult  ihc  worka 
of  Liebig,  Johnston,  and  others. 
Suffice  it  here  to  state  that  experi- 
ments tend  to  the  conclusion  that 
none  of  these  kinds  of  food  can  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  others;  iu  other 
worOH,  that  neither  warmth-giving 
nor  fot-fonning  substances  are 
capable  of  effectually  adding  to  the 
fleslb  of  a  growing  animal,  nor  can 
true  flesh-forming  food  increase  the 
quantity  of  fat. 

Barley,  the  poultry-keeper's  staple, 
is  preferred  dj  fowls  to  oats,   and 
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has  been  ascertained  to  contain  firom 
twelve  to  fifteen  pounds  of  flesh- 
forming  substance,  sixty  of  starchy, 
and  two  or  three  of  oily  substances 
in  every  hundred. 

Oats  are  not  relished  in  the  grain 
by  fowls,  probably  on  account  of  the 
large  proportion  of  husk  present  in 
them ;  but  in  the  form  of  ^ts  or 
oatmeal  arc  picked  up  with  the 
greatest  avidity,  and  in  this  state 
contain  from  fourteen  to  nineteen 
of  flesh- forming,  sixty  of  starchy, 
and  five  to  eigbt  pounds  of  fatty 
substances  in  every  himdred. 

No  grain  (says  Mr.  Tegetmeier)  con- 
tains a  larger  proportion  of  flesh- forming 
substances  than  oatmeal;  it  is,  there- 
fore, the  best  adapted  to  growing  ani- 
mals, and  I  have  found  that  chickens 
make  much  mora  ntpid  progress  when  it 
forms  the  rhief  portion  of  their  food 
than  when  fed  on  any  other  substances. 
Cochin  and  Spanish  chickens  show  its 
good  effects  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
they  feather  when  fed  with  it. 

^Vheat  is  extensively  used  by  some 
amateurs  and  breeders  of  choice 
races ;  by  those  especially  to  whom 
the  cost  of  the  material  used  for  food 
ifi  of  little  or  no  moment ;  but  it  is 
not  more  nutritious  than  oatmeal, 
though  it  would  bo  rather  diilicult 
to  persuade  the  masses  of  the  jpeople 
who  are  the  most  interested  m  the 
question  of  cheap  and  nutritious  food 
uiat  such  is  the  fact.  Wheat  con- 
tains from  ten  to  nineteen  nomids  of 
flesh-forming  nutriment,  fifty- five  of 
starchy,  and  from  two  to  four  of  oil 
in  every  hundred. 

From  five  to  nine  pounds  of  oil 
in  every  hiuidrcd  is  contained  in  the 
yellow  varieties  of  Indian  com  or 
maize ;  but  it  does  not  put  on  flesh 
quite  so  well  as  barley,  containing 
only  twelve  per  cent,  of  flesh- forming 
food,  and  seventy  of  starchy  sub- 
stance. Cochins  take  it  with  avidity. 
Dorkings  and  Spaniards  turn  away 
from  it  where  tuoy  have  the  choice 
of  other  grain. 

Brice  sliould  never  be  given  to 
grow'ing  chickens;  it  is  me  least 
nutritious  of  all  grains.  Almost 
entirely  composed  of  starch,  it  yields 
only  seven  per  cent,  of  flesh- forming 
food,  but  is  a  useful  variety  in 
poultry  diet,  and  much  relished. 
The  proportion  of  fat-forming  food 
in  rice  is  almost  null ;  nevertheless 
when  boiled  and  mixed  with  a  little 


curd  or  fat  it  may  be  givoi  with 
advantage  as  a  change,  oocanonaUy, 
to  fatting  fowls  which  hAve  been 
well  kept  previous  to  cooping,  and 
is  said  to  add  to  the  whitenen  of 
the  flesh. 

Bran,  pollard,  middlings,  and 
sharps  our  author  regards,  not  with- 
out reason,  as  most  valuable  addi- 
tions to  the  food  of  poultry : — 

In  the  first  place  they  are  eoonomica], 
and  they  contain  a  very  high  proportioo 
(nineteen  per  cent.)  of  flesh- fonning  sub- 
stances, and  a  very  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oil  (three  to  five  per  cent.).  An- 
other circumstance  which  adapts  them 
to  the  use  of  chickens  is  the  larva  pro- 
portion of  bone-making  materials  thcj 
contain. 

Cooked  food  is  desirable  because 
it  gives  the  stomach  less  work  to  do. 
Mr.  Tegetmeier  strongly  recom* 
mends  the  following  cooked  food  as 
supplying  all  the  substances  requi- 
site to  support  a  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous existence : — 

One  peck  of  fine  middlings  and  half  a 
peck  of  barley- meal,  placed  in  a  coana 
red  ware  pan,  and  baked  for  about  an 
hour  in  a  side  oven,  or  until  the  miztora 
is  thoroughly  heated  thronghoat ;  boil- 
ing water  is  then  poured  in,  and  the 
whole  stirred  together  until  it  becomes 
a  crumbly  mass ;  if  too  much  water  is 
added  the  mixture  becomes  cloggy,  a 
defect  which  is  easily  remedied  by  ■tiT' 
ring  in  a  little  dry  meal.  The  advan- 
tage of  this  method  is  that  the  food  is 
pruparcd  with  scarcely  any  trouble^  and 
there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  burnt  as  in 
boiling. 

Sometimes  the  barlev-meal  is  omitted, 
and  the  baked  middlings  mixed  with 
rice  which  has  been  previously  boiled. 
This  mixture  forms  the  stock  of  my  old 
fowls,  a  liberal  supply  of  grain  bang 
given  during  the  day. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  W^e  remember  something  rery 
like  this  in  the  days  of  our  yoata» 
when  we  prided  oursolvea  on  our 
matchless  white  Dorkings ;  but  the 
baking  is  a  great  improvement  to 
the  parching  Defore  tne  fire  which 
was  then  practised.  No  better  or 
more  heartening  food  can  be  ffiTen. 

Potatoes,  beans,  peas,  and  lentila 
have  their  admirers.  The  tuber  ia 
a  ^ood  variety  where  starch  ia  re- 
quired ;  but  the  pulse,  thoueh  con* 
taining  a  laxger  amount  of  fleahp 
forming  food —  ^eaa  proTeibially 
stick  to  the  ribs— ^a  too  stiiniilafang 
to  be  wholesome,  and  many  dii 
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may  be  traced  to  tile  continued  u»c 
of  it.  Hemp-Beed  wonderfiJiy  in- 
creaaes  tho  production  of  thft  egg«, 
but  it  is  a  dangerous  practice  to  give 
it.  and  bums  the  caudle  at  both 
end«,  lorgelj  injuring  tlie  coosCitu- 
tion  of  the  birda.  Cooled  parsnips, 
OBTTots,  Bud  turuipg  are  much  re- 
lished— parsnips  for  ehoice — and  are 
naeftil  and  wholeBOme  aa  a  Toriatiou 
of  diet.  Frenh  green  Tegetables  are 
indispensable. 

The  moBt  lulvautafeous  animal  food 
for  fbvrla.  Hud  on  whidi  they  m&ko  the 
moBt  rapid  nud  heulthj  progress,  aon- 
'  '     '       '  .  annihi,   and  taHeoU 


aavf  other  kind  of  food  which  conduces 
so  nrach  to  their  heftlthj  condition : 
ffhtire  it  caniLot  ba  obtained  a  amnJl 
quantity  of  fresh  ine»t  (BithBr  raw  or 
cooked)  may  be  chopped  iimaD  and  given 
to  them  ;  it  is,  huwtiTer,  but  a  poor  aub- 
Btitute  for  ths  natund  insect  food. 

Poor  indeed.  As  for  the  practice 
of  hanging  up  mea,t  to  putrefy  for 
the  Saks  of  the  maggots,  we  hold  it 


1  abhorrence.     But  a 


n  of  pupa  affords  a  i^ 
riouB  and  wholesome  treat. 

Greaves  &om  the  talloir -chandlers 
■we  hold  to  he  nbomination,  though 
Home  pertinuciouBly  give  it  to  m- 
creoee  the  (Quantity  of  eggs,  the 
flavour  of  which,  we  believe,  sufiera 
accordingly.  Xhia  half  putrid  filth, 
ibr  it  is  Uttle  better,  is  used  in  some 
piggeries  as  food,  and  pretty  pork 
it  must  make,  only  to  be  surpassed 
in  quality  by  that  fed  on  horsefleah. 

All  the  fattiug  in  the  world  will 
not  relieve  the  anunal  fibre  of  stock, 
of  any  deacription.  from  tho  de- 
terioration of  early  fonl  or  had  feed- 


— as  we  once  heard  an  entJiusiastia 
pig.raaater  ciciaim,  pointing  to  his 
well  and  wholesomely  fiUedtrougha 
aiid  comely  gruntere,  which  were 
regularly  washed  with  soap  and 
water — ■'  educiition,  sir.  ia  every- 
thing.' Two-thirds  of  the  hard, 
dry-fibred  pork — so  fat  and  fair  to 
look  on  when  beheld  by  an  inenie- 
rienced  eye — is  due  to  theBhominable 
early  feeding,  wliich  uo  fatting  pen 
"  n  correct. 
Water,  above  oil,  is  of  the  utmost 
poultry ;    and    as 


Inencert  eye- 
esrly  feedini 
can  correct. 
Water,  ab 


artificial 


disease. 


Those  who  delight  b 
hatuhiug,  whether  in  hot-b 
eoealeobions,  or  hydro-incnbatora, 
and  rejoice  in  artificial  mothers, 
should  consult  Rieumur.  Buckn^ll, 
Moubray,  and  Young,  and  go  to 
Leicester-square.  Those  wlio  would 
follow  nature,  caonot  do  better  than 
attend  to  Dixon,*  and  the  plain 
practical  teaching  of  Tegetmeier. 

I  am  aware  Inays  the  latter)  that 
these  reoommendatJoiiB  to  leave  natuni 
operotioDi  t«  nature  are  cootrary  to 
what  are  frequently  found  in  books ;  but 
1  am  merely  wrilJDg  tLe  results  of  my 
own  experience,  and  I  have  always 
found  the  more  the  batching  hens  are 
meddled  with  the  worae  the  rraidt.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact,  that  when  a  hen 
BtealB  a  DDst  in  some  copse  or  place 
where  she  can  remain  nnmolested,  she 
ataioat  invarialily  brings  furth  a  more 

wlien  she  sits  in  a  hen-house. 

But.  in  the  hen-house,  the  nearer 
we  approach  to  the  principles  mani- 
ffested  by  the  dear  goddess  the 
better.  We,  therefore,  with  our 
author,  set  our  faces  against  con- 
tiguous rows  of  ■  pigeon-holes,"  aa 
he  calls  tliem,  aa  encouragera  of 
vermin,  in  consequence  of  dosa 
crowding,  and  the  difficulty  (rf 
thorough  cleansing  in  ?ucb  caaea. 
Separate  ahallow  baskets  or  boxes, 
covered  if  you  will,  as  a  hen  hates 
nothing  more  than  to  be  disturbed 
in  the  least  degree  when  laying, 
should  be  piHavided.  In  these  some 
well-sifted  cool  ashes  or  drift  aand 
shonld  be  placed,  ao  as  partialljr  to 
fill  the  basket  or  bos.  and  over  it  a 
little  short  wheBt«ii  or  rye  straw. 
Hay,  which  is  excellent  for  pacldiiK 
eggs  when  sent  to  a  distance,  shoiild 
be  c  are  fiilly  avoided  for  thenest.aa  too 


known  of  the  loss  of  the  entire 
clutfh,  in  consequence  of  the  hen 
having  been  placed,  as  it  were,  on  a 
bed  of  hay-aeeds.  The  chicks  were 
ducd  to  Uie  shell,  and  ao  dcstroyed- 
Tli^  natural  position  of  tlic  nests  of 
gallinaceous  birds  is  on  the  ground ; 
and  where  there  is  no  fear  of  rtia, 
stoats,  et  id  genat  otnne,  they  11 
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be  80  placed  in  tlie  liouse,  if  it  be 
kept  perfectly  dry  and  clean.  At  all 
events  the  nest  sliould  be  low  enoueh 
to  be  reached  without  effort;  and  the 
basket  or  box  should  be  sulHciently 
filled  so  as  to  permit  the  hen  to 
leave  without  having  to  spring  up 
from  the  eggs,  and  to  return  with- 
out jumping  down  upon  them  at  the 
risk  of  breaking  them.  There  is  no 
objection  to  having  a  less  number 
of  nests  than  hens,  wliieh  will  be 
seldom  all  sitting  together;  for  hens 
have  no  repugnance  to  laying  in  a 
common  receptacle ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  sight  of  eggs  seems  to  stimidate 
them  to  lay,  whence  the  practice  of 
placing  a  nest  egg,  which  should  be 
artificial,  and  made  of  some  light 
wood — for  if  a  nest  egg  breaks  the 
nest  becomes  terribly  fouled.  Chalk, 
or  an  oval  ball  of  whiting  is  not 
BO  good;  for  we  have  heard  that 
the  hens  pick  up  occasionally  bits 
that  fall  olT,  or  even  peck  the  ball 
itself,  and  so  learn  to  eat  eggs.  The 
most  secluded  and  darkest  nests  are 
preferred  by  the  hens,  which  should 
oe  disturbed  as  little  as  possible, 
and  not  at  all  on  the  twentieth  and 
twenty-first  days,  when  they  are 
hatehmg.*  The  meddling  at  such 
times,  and  taking  away  the  chicks 
from  the  mother,  whose  equable 
warmth  it  is  so  difficult  to  imitate, 
and  keeping  them  by  the  fire  in 
flannel  till  the  hatch  is  complete,  is 
mischievous.  If  any  interference  is 
permitted,  the  empty  shells  may  be 
removed ;  for  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  uuhatched  eggs  slip  into 
them,  and  tlie  unfortunate  chick, 
which  is  endowed  with  the  power  of 
chipping  one  shell,  has  not  strength 
enough  for  breaking  through  a 
double  prison  walL  The  addled 
effgs  may  also  be  taken  away.  The 
absurd  and  barbarous  plan  of  cram- 
ming the  new-hatched  nestlings  with 
peppercorns  is  absolutely  dele- 
terious. A  chick  requires  neither 
food  nor  drink  on  the  day  on  which 
it  is  hatched ;  on  the  contrary,  both 
are  then  injurious,  and  interfere 
with  the  absorption  into  the  system 


of  the  yolk  which  Ib,  in  fact,  tbe 
chick's  first  food.  Mr.  Tegetmeier 
recommends  two-thirds  sweet  coane 
oatmeal,  and  one-thrid  barley  mea], 
mixed  into  a  crumbly  paste  with 
water :  this  is  very  much  relished, 
and  the  chicks  make  surprisinff  pro- 
gress on  it.  He  sometimes  ^ves 
them  a  Uttle  cold  oatmeal  pomdge, 
or  a  few  scalded  grits,  dusted  over 
with  barley  meaL  In.  cold,  raw,  or 
wet  weather,  we  have  found  a  little 
of  the  green  of  onions  or  cliiyes, 
T^dth  curd,  a  very  comforting  and 
fortifying  addition. 

As  in  all  other  stock,  breeding 
between  relations  is  to  be  avoided ; 
and  though,  to  preserve  special 
markings  and  peculiarities — ^take 
the  Sebright  bantams,  for  example, 
— ^you  must  breed  in  and  in,  great 
delicacy  of  constitution  is  the  result. 

We  would  advise  none  to  keep 
fowls  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
chickens  in  situations  where  they 
cannot  resort  to  the  fields,  and 
where  their  natural  habits  are  inter* 
fered  with. 

The  remaA  is  often  made^  that 
chickens  reared  in  the  country  ysy 
cottagers  are  more  vigorous  and  healthy 
than  those  bred  in  the  most  expensive 
poultry  houses  :  this  I  believe  to  be  en- 
tirely owine  to  tbe  more  natural  circum- 
stances  under  which  they  are  hrongfat 
up.  Frcah  air,  fresh  grass,  and  Ireah 
ground  for  the  hens  to  scratch  in,  fai 
more  than  counterbalance  the  advantage 
of  expensive  diet  and  superior  lodging, 
if  these  latter  are  unaccompanied  idtD 
the  more  necessary  circumstauces  just 
described. 

The  subject  is  far,  very  far  from 
bein^  exhausted ;  but,  popular  as  it 
now  IS,  there  are  other  things  in  the 
world  besides  poultry ;  nor  must  we 
trespass  farther  upon  pages  that 
may  be  better  occupied :  we,  there- 
fore, for  the  present,  refer  oar 
readers  to  Mr.  Tegetmier's  book.t 
There  is  more  good  sense  and  prac- 
tical knowledge  in  that  modrat 
shilling's  worth  than  in  many  a  more 
volummous  treatise ;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  illustra? 
tions  are  from  tlic  pencil  of  Harrison 


*  A  hen,  when  undisturbed,  seldom  leaves  her  nest  on  the  twentj'-fint  day.  On 
the  twenty- second,  the  chickens  are  generally  strong  enough  to  follow  her,  and 
forth  she  sallies,  in  all  the  pride  and  fuss  of  duckinff  maternity. 

t  Though  we  cannot  enter  more  lai^^ly  into  ue  subiect  at  preien^  it  may  ba, 
expected  that  we  should  give  our  humble  opinion  as  to  which  are  the  best  and  moift 
profitable  breeds.  For  ^ggs  we  would  choose  S^Mimsh,  Uambuigha^  and  Cochiiia,  F«r 
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Weir,  to  give  a  notion  of  their  clia* 
racteristic  truth. 

One  suggestion  we  would  venture 
to  make,  as  the  poultry  mania  is 
now  prevalent.  The  fashionable 
world  has  supped  fuUof  hat-spinning, 
table-turning,  and  spirit-rapping ; 
why  not  revive  the'AXerrpvo/iavrf  ta  of 
the  Greeks,  as  a  rational  amusement 
for  the  next  season  P 

But  what  was  the  'AXigrpvofiavrtia  P 
The  'A\€KTpvofiavTiiay  madam,  was 
effected  thus.  The  letters  of  the 
alphabet  were  written  in  a  circle. 
Upon  each  letter  a  grain  of  wheat 
or  barley  was  laid,  and  a  consecrated 
cock  was  placed  within  the  circle. 
The  required  information  was  ob- 
tained by  collocating  those  letters 


from  which  the  oook  picked  tlie 
grains.  If  there  was  any  hitch,  aa 
will  sometimes  be  the  case  in  the 
best  regulated  similar  ceremoniefl, 
grains  of  com  were  laid  on  the  • 
letters  a  second  time,  and  the  pro- 
cess was  repeated. 

We  beg  to  recommend  this  mys- 
ticism to  Mrs.  Hayden,  and  otner 
mediums,  by  way  of  a  change. 
Variety  is  proveAially  charming. 
Even  turning  tables,  and  talking  to 
them,  must  share  the  fate  of  aU  sub- 
lunary things,  nor  wiU  rapping  spirits 
interest  our  drawing  rooms  for  ever; 
and  this  cockular  divination  would 
be  quite  as  incomprehensible,  and 
equally  satisfactory. 


EMILY   OEFORD. 


Chaptke  XXX. 

FLOWEE-marricd  SusanBriarlejr, 
and  resigned  his  appointment  m 
the  police-omce.  He  took  a  pubhc 
house ;  and  Emily  painted  his  sign- 
board in  oils — a  portrait  of  nis 
famous  horse.  The  house  was  called 
'  The  Sheriff's  Arms.'  Flower  also 
became  the  proprietor  of  a  livery 
stable,  and  took  to  boat-building; 
and  in  aU  these  ventures  he  was  re- 
markably successful.  Abrahams, 
the  Jew,  used  to  advance  him  any 
sums  of  money  ho  required  at  a  mo- 
derate rate  of  mtercst,  for  Abrahams 
was  under  very  peculiar  obUgations 
to  Flower,  and  would  not  have 
offended  him  on  any  accoimt.  In 
short,  George  Flower  was  now  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  men  in  the 
Colony  of  New  South  Wales  ;  Mr. 
Brade  was  dismissed  from  the  ma- 
gistracy for  improper  conduct,  which 
Flower  brought  to  light,  and  was 
walking  about  the  streets  of  Sydney, 
almost  bare-footed,  and  without  a 
shilling  in  his  pocket;  and  sure 
enough,  Mr.  Brade  did  receive 
money  from  George  Flower's  hand 
—not  half-a-crown,  but  a  five  pound 
note.  And  Flower  paid  his  passage 
to  England,  after  reluctantly  for- 
giving him  the  offence  of  wmch  he 
nad  been  guilty. 


There  was  a  constable  who  was 
under  great  obligations  to  Mr. 
Brade,  and  he  fancied  that  Eoberts 
was  the  cause  of  his  patron's  ruin. 
He  therefore  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Bench,  that  'this  convict, 
assigned  to  his  wife,  was  seldom  at 
home  with  his  mistress,'  and  that  he 
was  '  in  the  habit  of  staying  out  all 
night.'  The  Bench  regaled  this  as 
extremely  improper,  and  the  con- 
stable  was  ordered  to  apprehend 
Eoberts  on  the  next  occasion  that 
he  found  him  in  the  streets,  or  in  a 
public  house  at  a  lato  hour.  Soon 
after  this,  Eoberts  and  the  En- 
chantress were  drinking  together, 
and  playing  cards  at  about  two 
o'clocK  in  the  morning ;  and  on  the 
constable  breaking  in  upon  them, 
the  Enchantress  assaultea  the  con- 
stable ;  and  he,  therefore,  not  only 
took  Eoberts  into  custody,  but  the 
woman  also,  and  both  were  locked 
up  in  the  ceUs. 

The  next  day,  Emily  was  sum- 
moned to  appear.  She  came,  in 
fear  and  trembling,  and  beheld  her 
husband  in  the  dock — ^and  beside 
him  the  Enchantress,  who  nodded 
familiarly  to  Emily,  and  then  told 
'Eeginafd'  to  *  cheer  up.'  When 
Enmy  heard  the  deposition  sworn 
to  by  the  constable,  and  observed 
that  her  husband  was  silent  when 


flesh,  generally,  Crame- fowls,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  and,  above  all,  Dorkings.  For 
a  roast,  the  Black  Normans,  and  a  cross  between  the  Cochins  and  game-fowls — the 
latter  for  those  who  like  a  pheasanty  flavour.  But»  if  restricted  to  only  one  laoe^ 
we  would  choose  the  Dorkings  for  their  excellent  qualities ;  and  of  all  the  varietis^ 
give  ua  the  whiter 
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tLo  magistrate  asked  liim  what  he 
liad  to  Bay  in  bis  dofence — ^r^hcn  she 
fouud  tliat  lie  could  not,  or  would 
not  look  at  her — ^when  she  heard 
the  Enchantress  abuse  the  masis- 
trate,  and  tell  him  that  'Charfey' 
was  a  mueli  finer  gentleman  than 
him  (the  magistrate),  she  was  de- 
prived, not  only  of  power  of  speech^ 
but  of  reason. 

'Have  yon  anything  to  say, 
madam  P'  inquired  the  magistrate. 

Emily  stared  at  him,  and  sank  in- 
to a  chair.  At  this  moment  Flower 
came  into  the  ofEce,  and  took  the 
unhappy  woman  away. 

The  Quench  were  of  opinion  that 
the  prisoner's  services  shoidd  be  with- 
drawn from  his  wife  and  resumed 
by  Government.  Judgment  was  deli- 
vered accordingly,  ana  Eoberts  taken 
from  the  dock,  and  led  to  Hyde- 
park  barracks,  where  he  was  divested 
of  his  blue  frock  coat  and  tasteAil 
neck-tie,  his  fancy  waistcoat,  drab 
pantaloons,  WclUngton  boots,  black 
beaver  hat,  and  lemon-coloured  kid- 
gloves  ;  and  clothed  in  a  suit  of 
coarse  canvas  apparel,  consisting  of 
a  smock  frock  and  trowsera,  with  the 
letters  H.P.B.  (Hyde-park  barracks) 
and  two  broad  arrows  ( <!h  ii» )  painted 
on  various  parts  of  cither  garment. 
In  lieu  of  nis  white  linen  shirt,  a 
coarse  blue  cotton  garment  was  given 
to  him,  and  he  was  fitted  with  a  pair 
of  '  slop'  boots,  with  huge  hobnails 
in  the  soles  and  heels.  The  cap  he 
was  required  to  wear  was  made 
of  black  cloth,  and  shaped  like 
an  old  fashioned  nightcap  with 
a  large  button  on  the  top.  He 
was  made  a  messenger,  and  his 
duties  were  to  carry  letters  from 
the  superintendent  of  police  to  the 
various  public  offices. 

Emily  was  now  perfectly  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  aU  that  she  had  pre- 
viously disbelieved;  but  still,  she 
oould  not  banish  'the  unhappy 
wretch'  (she  so  spoke  of  him)  from 
her  gentle  mind.  She  no  longer 
desired  to  see  him,  or  to  speak  to 
him ;  but  since  he  was  her  husband, 
and  she  had  loved  him,  she  could 
not  utterly  abandon  her  interest 
in  him.  She  was  now  living 
under  the  roof  and  under  the  care 
of  George  Flower  and  his  wife,  who 
frequently  suggested  to  her  the  ad- 
visability of  returning  to  England* 
and  claiming  the  forgiveness  of  her 


parents.      But  Emily's 

reply  was,  '  not  so  loofj^  as  that  mm 

lives.' 


Chaptbe  XXXI. 

Flower  bought  two  veBsels- 
ship  and  a  brig.  The  ship  was  Bent 
on  a  whaling  expedition ;  and  tho 
brig,  with  a  gang  of  men,  was  sent 
'sealing'  to  Macquarie  laland.  In 
six  months,  both  vesselB  retomed— 
the  ship  laden  with  sperm  oil,  and 
the  brig  with  7000  akins.  The 
value  of  the  two  cargoes  was  37,0002. 
Such  luck  had  never  been  heard  of; 
and  Flower,  Hke  a  prudent  man, 
sold  all  his  property,  and  invested 
the  proceeds  in  the  Bank  of  New 
Soutli  Wales,  and  lived  upon  his 
dividends,  which  were  rather  more 
than  five  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Eoberts's  first  forgery  in  New 
South  Wales  had  been  so  successfnl, 
tliat  he  was  tempted  to  take  a  loftier 
flight.  He  conceived  a  noUe  pro- 
ject. He  was  to  obtain  a  very  larse 
sum  of  money — purchase  s  ressel  m 
the  name  of  some  '  free  man' — \iaat 
her  fitted  out  as  a  whaler — and  in 
her  get  to  America  or  the  Cape  of 
Grood  Hope. 

There  was  a  convict  in  Carter'i 
barracks,  called  Sly — a  ship-mate  of 
Soberts — ^^ho  was  an  engraver— a 
very  clever  man  in  his  traoc ;  a  msn 
who  had  successfuUv  copied  t^ 
plate  of  a  provincial  oank,  and  had 
paid,  or  rather  was  paying,  As 
penalty  of  so  doing.  Biobcrts  had  a 
conference  with  Sly,  and  Sly  said 
that '  the  plate  of  the  Bank  of  Nev 
South  Wales  would  be  mere  oliild's 
play'  to  him.  Boberts  and  Sfy  finUi- 
with  'collaborated,'  and  betwesa 
them  produced  a  work  of  astound 
ing  merit,  so  far  as  success  wis 
concerned.  Sly  did  the  engnr* 
ing,  and  Boberts  the  signaturei  of 
the  directors  and  the  secretaiy. 
They  made  five  huncbed  twenty- 
pound  notes,  and  gradoalfy  cashed 
them.  Amongst  other  signaAorcSt 
Boberts,  with  a  laugh  upon  his  lips* 
used  those  of  Greofge  flower  and 
Bobert  W^arddL 

A  convict,  who  had  been  fonnerij 
a  commander  in  the  BoyaL  IQ^avT* 
was  now  consulted  about  the  TesseU 
and  the  means  of  escape,  and  Iw 
suggested  a  fast*«ailin^  filHMmfT 
then  for  sale,  and . '  lymg*  off  IIm 
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Queen's  wharf/  The  boat  was  fvar* 
chased,  well  stored  with  provisions, 
and  all  were  ready  for  embarcation. 

Three  casks  with  false  tops, 
covered  with  biscuits,  were  con- 
structed to  hold  Eoberts,  Sly,  and  the 
naval  gentleman,  until  the  vessel  was 
'safe  outside  the  heads' — ^the  har- 
bour of  Port  Jackson.  There  was 
nothing  whatever  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  their  escape  from  the  colony, 
except  Eoberts's  evil  propensity. 
He  must  needs  invite  the  Enchan- 
tress to  share  his  wild  fortunes  in — 
what  he  was  pleased  to  call  America 
— *  the  mother  penal  country.*  The 
Enchantress  said  she  would,  and 
Soberts  then  laid  bare  the  whole  of 
his  heart,  and  infcmned  her  of  what 
the  reader  is  already  in  posses- 
sion, touching  his  design  to  escape. 
But  the  woman  did  not  keep  her 
word.  She  gave  notice  to  the  police, 
went  on  board  tlie  schooner,  and 
pointed  out  the  three  casks  of  bis- 
cuits in  which  the  convicts  were 
sitting,  and  peeping,  respectively, 
through  the  bung-holes. 

The  moment  tney  were  detected, 
each  wanted  to  turn  'king's  eridence,' 
and  convict  the  other  two.  But  the 
Custom-house  officer  who  was  on 
board,  and  who  had  some  voice  in 
the  matter,  very  properly  observed, 
'Well,  but  you  can't  all  three  be 
king's  evidence — draw  lots  for  it.' 
This  was  done.  A  pipe-stem  was 
broken  into  three  unequal  pieces, 
and  the  ex-naval  hero  was  the  lucky 
man—he  drew  the  longest  piece. 

Theforgerypartof  the  business  had 
not  yet  transpired,  and  Boberts  had 
in  ms  pocket  a  quantity  of  the  20/. 
notes,  and  with  these  he  purchased 
his  release  from  the  constable  who 
had  him  in  charge,  and  who  allowed 
Boberts  to  knock  him  down  and 
then  run  away,  while  Sly  was  being 
conveyed  to  the  jail  by  another  con- 
stable whom  he  nad  not  the  means 
of  bribing. 

Sly  was  hanged,  and  Boberts  made 
the  best  of  his  waj  towards  Ba- 
thurst,  where  he  jomed  two  other 
runaway  convicts  of  desperate  cha- 
racter— ^men  who  (to  use  the  colo- 
nial trope)  had  ropes  around  their 
necks ;  and,  ere  long,  Boberts  was 
the  captain  of  tlie  gang,  which  his 
feara  induced  him  to  increase  until 
it  numbered  seven.  At  the  head  of 
this  gang,  or  rather  in  the  rear  of  it» 


Boberts  committed  several  highwjqr 
robberies,  and  in  more  ihaa  one  iiip 
stance  wilful  and  wanton  murder. 
Large  rewards  and  conditional  pazv 
dons,  as  usual,  were  offered  for  the 
apprehension  of  these  bushranf^erg, 
but  still  they  contrived  to  remain  at 
large  and  carry  on  their  depredo* 
tions%ith  equal  vigour  and  daring. 


Chjipteb  ,X  X  XTT. 

OiTB  morning.  Flower  read  in  the 
Australian  newspaper  the  following 

Paragraph :  —  *  xhe  notorious  Bo- 
erts,  the  confederate  of  Sly,  who 
was  handed  for  the  forgery  on  the 
Bank  of  J^ew  South  "Wales,  is  one 
of  the  gang  of  bushrangers  whose 
deeds  have  recently  occupied  so 
much  of  our  space.  He  was  recog- 
nised by  a  bullock^driver  in  charge 
of  a  dray  belonging  to  Captain  Baine, 
of  Bathurst,  which  dray  was  robbed 
of  sundry  stores  about  a  fortnight 
ago.* 

Flower  had  given  up  business  of 
every  sort  and  kind,  and  was  now 
living  quietly  in  a  villa  which  he  had 
built  on  a  lovely  spot  of  land  over- 
looking the  ocean.  It  was  near  to 
a  place  called  Bundye  Bay,  and  not 
very  far  distant  m)m  the  famona 
bay  (Botany)  whence  the  colony  of 
New  South  Wales  has  derived  its 
disagreeable  (from  association)  cog- 
nomen. Emily  was  still  imder  thie 
protection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Flower. 
Indeed  it  was  to  her  determination 
not  to  quit  the  colony  so  long  as  her 
husband  was  alive  that  Flower  re- 
mained in  the  South,  for  he  nov 
panted  to  put  foot  a^ain  on  the  soil 
whei'e  he  was  reared,  and  stand  an 
Yewbray  Bridge,  once  more,  and  say» 
'I  would  do  it  again  to-morrow* 
He  robbed  my  sister  of  her  virtue,  ^ 
and  he  broke  the  old  woman's  heart 
as  well  as  the  dear  girl's.' 

It  was  in  a  strange  frame  of  mind 
that  George  Flower  stroUed  down  to 
the  beach  which  bounded  his  domain, 
and  faced  the  strong  wind,  whidi 
blew  in  his  face  and  tossed  about  his 
long  thin  hair,  and  sent  the  monster 
waves  hissing  and  creaming  to  hit 
feet. 

'  Boberts  a  bushranger !'  said 
Flower,  contemptuously  looking  over 
the  breakers  at  the  troubled  main 
beyond  them.  'Boberts  a  buih- 
ranger !   Defying  the  pohoe !  What 
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has  buBhrangcrinfif  and  the  police 
come  to,  at  last?  "Wliat  would 
Donahougli  or  Milli^lian  say  to 
this?  or  Webber,  or  Al&ed  JacksonP 
— ^bravo  men  who  have  died  by  this 
hand !  I  would  take  Eoberts  armed 
to  the  teeth,  as  he  would  be,  ynih 
no  other  weapon  than  a  horsewhip, 
or  a  soldier's  cane!  You  teH  me 
that  I  could  not,'  said  Flower,  talk- 
ing to  tlie  winds  and  the  waves,  and 
knitting  his  brows,  and  compressing 
his  lips.  '  I  could  not  P  I  wilL  I 
swear — ^to  you  I  swear  I  will  r 

Flower  turned  roimd,  walked 
hastily  home,  went  into  the  stable, 
kissed  Sheriff,  and  smiled  at  the 
scars  which  decorated  the  gallant 
Uttle  animal. 

'I  owe  all  my  fortune  to  you. 
Sheriff,  my  little  dear,'  said  Flower, 
embracing  his  horse.  '  If  it  had  not 
been  for  you.  Sheriff,  I  should  have 
been  killed  many  a  time  I  Come 
along,  my  darling,  let  us  liave  an- 
other brash.  "We'll  go  out  together 
on  a  spree  as  it  were,  and  tell 
Susau  we  are  going  to  see  a  flock 
of  sheep  that's  to  be  sold  at  Bathurst. 
Bichcs  nave  not  made  either  of  «*  fat. 
Sheriff— have  they  ?  But,  my  1  lonour, 
you  are  getting  as  grey  as  a  badger, 
and  I'm  getting  one  or  two  in  my 
whiskers.  Can't  you  kick,  old  boy, 
as  hard  as  everP' 

Flower  touched  Sheriff  in  the  ribs, 
and  tlie  panel  of  the  stall,  on  which 
the  horse  instantly  left  tlie  imprint  of 
his  Jioof,  very  loudly  responded  to 
the  question. 

Tiiat  night  Flower  told  his 
wife  and  Emily  that  he  was  going 
up  to  Bathurst  to  look  at  a  farm 
which  he  thought  of  buying,  and 
next  morning  alter  breakfast  he  took 
an  affectionate  farewell  of  them,  and 
rode  Sheriff  quietly  along  the  road 
to  Parramatta,  calling,  as  was  his 
wont  in  former  days,  at  every  public- 
house  to  have  a  lew  words  with  the 
landlord,  the  landlady,  or  the  bar- 
maid. And  Flower  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  paying,  with  interest  at 
twelve  per  cent.,  a  number  of 
scores  which  had  been  standing 
against  him,  and  had  escaped  his 
memor}'  for  several  years  past.  From 
Parramatta  Flower  rode  to  Penrith, 
and  from  Penrith,  in  one  day,  he  went 
to  Bathurst — ^a  distance  of  ninety 
miles.  It  was  to  the  house  of  Major 
Grimes  that  Flower  guided  Sheriff. 


The  Major  was  delighted  to  see  him 
again,  and  so  was  Mrs.  Grrimei. 
But  his  host  and  hostess  could  not 
prevail  upon  him  to  go  into  their 
sitting-room. 

'I9o,  Major;  no,  Mrs.  Grimes,' 
said  Flower,  'riches  doesn't  alter 
rank;  give  me  something  in  the 
kitchen,  and  come  there  and  let  me 
talk  to  you.  The  first  time  I  came 
here  I  carried  off  some  of  your  tea 
and  sugar.  Major,  and  the  second 
time  I  carried  off  dear  Sue.  So  yoa 
see  I  have  been  to  jou  a  regular 
robber.* 

When  Flower  made  known  the 
reckon  of  his  visiting  the  Bathurst 
district  again,  Major  Grimes  was 
astounded,  and  so  expressed  himself. 

'Ah,  but  you  see.  Major,  it  ii 
not  a  matter  of  money  with  me 
now,'  said  Flower ;  'it  is  a  matter 
of  passion  and  feeling.  I  cannot  tell 
you  all  that  is  in  my  breast.  But  it 
must  be ;  I  must  take  this  fellow  and 
his  gang,  and  you  must  help  me.' 

'  How  P'  inquired  Major  Grrimes. 

'  Why,  you  must  give  me  a  man 
and  a  horse,  and  you  must  make 
Captain  Piper  do  the  same,  and  all 
the  other  settlers  who  have  had  drayi 
stopped  and  robbed.  I  want  about 
six  plucky  men,  all  well  mounted. 
Grov  ment  s  a  fool  for  going  to  the 
expense  of  mounted  police.  Yoa 
ought  to  loam  the  value  of  combina- 
tion, and  how  to  protect  yourselves. 
You  can  club  up  to  get  rid  of  the 
blacks,  when  they  spear  your  cattle 
or  steal  your  sheep.  Why  can'^  yoa 
capture  your  own  bushnuagersP 
Wliy,  hang  it,  the  rewards  would 
more  than  pay  for  the  loss  of  time^ 
and  look  at  the  induoement  that  a 
ticket-of-leave  would  be  to  your  ser- 
vants engaged  in  the  affair. 

'  I  see,'  said  Major  Grimes ;  '  bot 
had  we  not  better  speak  to  the  officer 
commanding  the  mounted  police  F* 

'  No,  no,'  said  Flower,  'I  wish  to 
teach  you  settlers,  and  the  Gov'menli 
and  bushrangers,  asreat  moral  lea- 
son.  I  want  to  make  yon  more  in- 
dependent and  secure — ^buahranjen 
less  numerous  and  daring — andC&v'- 
ment  more  economical  and  aenatUa.* 


Chaftbb  yyyttt 

Flo WBB  carried  his  point.  Swj 
settler  whose  drays  Bad  bean 
cently  robbed  was  callad  vpo^ 
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eacK  contributed  a  man.  Some 
volunteered  to  take  the  field  them- 
selves ;  but  to  this  Flower,  for  good 
reasons  no  doubt,  objected. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  Flower, 
mounted  on  Sheriff,  putting  his  small 
force  through  its  various  evolutions, 
inapaddock  frontingMajor  Grimes's 
parlour  windows.  The  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  had  to  overcome  was 
malang  the  stock  horses  stand  fire. 

All  this  was  at  last  accomplished, 
and  one  fine  frosty  morning  the  force, 
with  its  leader  at  its  head,  moved 
out  for  action.  Information  had  been 
gleaned  by  Flower  of  the  enemy 
— located  some  eleven  miles  from 
Major  Grimes's,  and  not  very  far 
distant  from  the  den  which  has  been 
already  described  in  this  narra- 
tive. No  general  officer  ever  knew 
better  than  G«orge  Flower  the  value 
of  accurate  intelligence  ^  touch- 
ing not  only  the  enemy's  position, 
but  his  strength,  weakness,  and  re- 
sources. On  all  these  points  Flower 
was  thoroughly  informed.  From  long 
experience  he  could  guess  the  very 
hour  a  ^^g  would  be  on  the  move— - 
what  direction  it  would  take— and 
what  would  probably  be  its  sport,  or 
object  of  plunder;  and  upon  this  oc- 
casion his  calculations  were  marvel" 
louslv  correct. 

Aucr  riding  some  eight  miles 
there  were  seen,  in  the  distance,  six 
or  seven  men  on  horseback.  'These 
are  they  !*  cried  Flower.  'Now,  my 
lads,  be  steady.  When  I  tell  you 
to  charge,  out  swords  and  at  'em. 
Never  mind  your  pistols,  and  don't 
mind  theirs ;  it  is  not  easy  to  shoot 
a  man  frxnn  the  back  of  a  horse  in 
motion,  but  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  cut  one  down  from  the 
saddle.  Be  steady  ! — Here  they 
come!* 

The  forces  were  within  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  of  each  other.  Eoberts 
became  alarmed  at  seeing  so  strong 
a  pai[tv,  and  suddenly  recognising 
Sheriff  and  his  rider,  he  called  aloud, 
*It  is  aJl  over  with  us!' — ^then  turned 
his  horse  and  galloped  away,  fol- 
lowed by  his  gang,  m  great  confu- 
sion. 

'Chanre!' cried  Flower.  'Charge!* 
This  order  was  obeyed,  and  a  hard 
contest,  in  speed,  immediately  ensued, 
for  Boberta  and  his  party  were  ex- 
cellently moonted.  £re  long  t~ 
came  to  tome  very  bad  groun<C  wl 


slackened  the  speed  of  the  horaet,  and 
in  a  few  moments  the  pursued  and 
pursuers  mingled  and  fought,  hand 
to  hand. 

Three  out  of  the  seven  bushrangers 
were  killed.  Amongst  them  was 
Bobcrts.  Flower  lost  two  men,  and 
received  a  rather  severe  blow  on  hia 
head  from  the  butt  end  of  an  adver- 
sary's pistol.  Nevertheless,  the 
victory  was  complete,  and  what 
Flower  so  eagerly  desired,  '  Charlea 
Boberts,  alicu  !B!eginald  Haroourt»' 
ceased  to  live. 

'  Yes,'  said  Flower,  gazing  on  the 
cor]^8e  of  Boberts,  while  ms  oom- 
pamons  were  digging  a  hole  wherein 
to  bury  their  own  dead,  and  that  of 
the  enemy — '  Yes,  it  u  so.  It  was 
to  be.  Something  always  told  me  it 
would  be  BO.  I  Knsfw  it.  I  felt  it.' 
Then  turning  to  anotiier  of  the  slain 
he  contemplated  for  several  minutes 
the  features  so  recently  sealed  in 
death.  What  was  Flower's  sur- 
prise, his  horror,  on  recognising  tlia 
face  of  a  woman  whom  he  knew  ill 
former  days — a  woman  named  Ellen 
Ledger.  She  had  been  transported 
for  ^isoning  her  father,  and  on 
arrivmg  in  the  colony  had  been 
'  drawn,'  as  a  servant,  by  a  gentleman 
in  power  and  in  authority,  and  with 
that  gentleman  she  had  remained  tm 
several  years.  She  afterwards  ran 
away,  committed  some  offence,  was 
apprehended,  and  shorn  of  her  long 
black  hair  in  the  Parramatta  fiactoiy » 
and  from,  that  hour  became  a  very 
desperate  person.      She  had  been 

good  lookmg,  nay  handsome,  and 
iie  traces  orbeauty  were  still  upon 
her  face. 

'  Well,  thank  Heaven,'  cried 
Flower,  'that  it  was  not  /who  cut 
you  down,  my  poor  girl.  I  was 
very  near  doing  it  once,  to-day  I' 

The  bodies  were  buried,  and  tiie 
captured  prisoners  and  their  horses 
taken  to  Major  Grimes's ;  but  Flower 
did  not  accompany  the  cavalcade. 
He  was  overcome  by  a  curiosity  to 
revisit  the  spot  where  he  fought 
Millighan  a  few  years  previou^. 
So  ]^ower  wended  his  way  to  the 
den. 

Not  a  soul  had  been  there  sinoe 
the  day  he  left  it. 

On  the  limestone  table  was  a  pipe 
which  had  belonged  to  Millighan, 
and  a  clasp  knife  which  was-oooe 
the  property  of  Drohne. 
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Of  the  fowls  not  one  remained; 
bnt  the  pigeons  still  clung  to  the 
abode ;  albeit  they  were  now  Tery 
wild,  instead  of  so  tame  that  they 
would  settle  on  the  headi  and 
shoulders  of  those  who  formerly  in- 
habited the  den. 

There  was  property  still  in  that 
den, — guns,  pistols,  swords,  hand- 
cnfTs,  plated  ware,  saddles,  &o.  &o. ; 
bnt  Flower  was  not  disposed  to 
carry  anything  away,  except  the 
'  broken  handoims,  which  the  reader 
may  remember  had  been  filed  from 
his  wrist  on  the  night  of  his  first 
appearance  in  that  locality. 

Prom  the  den.  Flower  proceeded 
on  foot  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
leaving  Sheriflf  in  an  enclosure, 
eating  some  rich  grass  which  grew 
therem. 

'  Yes,  that  is  the  rock/  said  Flower 
to  himself,  pointing  to  a  hu^e  mass 
of  limestone.  'Yes,  that  is  it — this 
is  the  way.' 

The  awful  stillness  of  the  place 
had  struck  Flower  when  he  was 
there  talking  to  Millighan,  but 
now  it  was  even  more  striking, 
more  awM.  Had  Flower's  heart 
been  susceptible  of  fear,  at  that  mo- 
ment, and  in  that  spot,  would  the 
passion  have  stolen  over  him.  As  it 
was  he  could  not  help  muttering, 
'What  is  the  matter  with  meP  1 
feel  very  curious — ^what  is  itP'  he 
asked  of  himself,  mounding  his 
double  -  barrelled  fowling  piece, 
'What  is  itP  There's  nobody  nere, 
and  if  there  was,  what  do  I  care  P' 

•  I  care,' — ^the  echo  answered  him. 
Flower  started,  and  then  smiled 

at  lumself  for  so  doing.  'Susey, 
dearest!'  cried  Flower  at  the  top 
of  his  voic«,  and  echo  responded 
the  last  word. 

•  All  safe  P'  cried  Flower. 

•  Safe'  was  the  reply. 

(The  echo  amongst  these  lime- 
stone rocks  is  something  wonder- 
ful.) 

At  a  slow  pace,  and  with  a  reve- 
rential fcehng,  George  Flower 
directed  his  steps  to  the  spot  where 
lay  the  bones  of  Millighan.  He 
placed  his  gun  beside  a  rock  ;  and, 
unarmed,  went  to  gaze  on  the  relics 
of  mortality  which  had  attracted 
him  thither. 

Tliere  was  the  skeleton  of  the 
man,  cjuite  perfect.  Corruption  had 
rotted  the  flesh,  and  with  the  flesh 


the  clothes  had  been  oonflnxned.  Tlit 
eagle  had  not  visited  Uie  dead  bodf  , 
nor  had  the  wild  doff.  Gnicze  Ict 
all  that  remained  of  tae  man,  4U  i§ 
fell, — ^the  rusted  musket  hj  his  side. 
But  mingled  with  the  bones  of  tihs 
man  were  the  bones  and  the  sknfl 
of  the  dog — ^the  little  tenrier  who 
had  died  of  starvation  and  grieC 
near  the  man  whom  he  loved  eo  wdL 
Fresh  from  a  scene  of  •laIlgllta^* 
with  human  blood  xeeentiy  shed 
mDon  his  hands  and  his  wlmtfif^^ 
Flower  sat  beside  the  skeletons  of 
Millighan  and  his  doff,  md  v^ 
lievea  the  heart  of  its  Eeaving  hj 
shedding  scalding  tean. 

Yim  were  a  man,'  said  Flowert 
staring  wildly  into  the  aookets  whick 
once  contained  Milliffbnn's  bri^t 
eyes — '  and  you,  poor  dog,  you  weie 
as  clever  and  as  hmre  sm  lie  was. 
Better  to  die  with  one  you  loved  thsn 
live  without  him.    Dear  Nettles !' 

Flower  puthis  hand  gently  ontiia 
little  dog's  skull ;  bat  did  not  di^ 
turb  the  position  which,  in  the  hst 
moment,  the  dog  had  taken  up  on 
-the  breast  of  his  master. 

'What  is  thisP'  cried  Flower; 
'here  is  the  ball — the  ball  which 
flew  from  that  carbine,  and  stopped 
the  current  of  his  life ;'  and  insertmg 
carefuUv  his  fingers  between  the 
ribs  of  Millighan's  riLoleton,  he  took 
up,  and  held  between  his  forefinger 
and  thumb,  the  fatal  and  slight^ 
battered  pieoe  of  lead. 

Flower  was  in  the  very  act  of 
putting  the  bullet  into  his  pocket ; 
out  something  checked  his  hand; 
some  mysterious  power  seemed  to 
whisper, '  No' — and  Flower  xeplsced 
the  bullet  with  the  same  care,  Isot 
he  should  disturb  the  bones,  that  hs 
used  when  he  removed  it. 

Millighan,  when  ho  fell,  had  in  Ids 
pocket  a  small  silver  flask,  which 
contained  spirits.  On  this  the 
worms  could  not  banquet,  and  there 
it  was — blackened,  but  stall  perfect. 
'Into  this  I  will  put  his  epiti^ohp' 
said  Flower, '  and  some  day  or  omer 
when  these  bones  may  be  stomUed 
across,  those  who  find  them  shall  not 
suppose  he  was  some  black  fellow. 
So  Flower  wrote  on  a  Tneoe  of 
paper  with  a  pencil  the  following 
words :  '  This  man's  name  was  Mil- 
lighan ;  he  was  killed  in  a  fair  fight 
with  one  George  Flower.  The  dc^'s 
name  was  '  NcStlcs.'  Gteoige  Flower 
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wrote  this  himself.  My  hand  writing 
is  well  known/ 

Gkief,  as  well  as  ardent  spirits, 
has  its  intoxicating  properties  ;  and 
Flower,  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  day  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
For  full  three  hours  he  remained 
beside  the  skeleton — speculating  as 
more  educated  philosophers  have 
done  before  him,  upon  matters  which 
we  have  no  inclination  to  discuss. 

When  Flower  left  the  skeletons  of 
Millighan  and  the  dog  it  was  ahnoat 
dark,  and  quite  dark  before  he  arrived 
at  the  Den.  To  find  his  way  to 
Major  Grimes's  was  utterly  im- 
possible. In  the  broad  dayhghtit 
would  be  far  from  an  easy  matter, 
for  the  trees  which  had  been  marked 
had,  in  the  course  of  nature,  shed 
their  bark  several  times  since  Flower 
was  an  inhabitant  of  the  den.  Flower 
therefore  was  compiled  to  stay  in 
the  den  all  night ;  mto  the  den  he 
took  Sheriff,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  companion,  talked 
to  the  horse  incessantly,  and  asked 
the  httle  animal,  several  times, 
whether  he  would  not  rather  die 
with  him,  Flower,  as  Nettles  had 
done  with  Millighan,  than  live  with 
any  other  maaterP 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  Flower 
became  very  hungry.  He  had  not 
tasted  food  for  eignteen  hours.  He 
became  faint,  and  then  ravenous, 
and  would  have  given  any  sum  of 
money  for  even  a  biscuijb  and  a  glass 
of  wme.  He  made  a  fire  (as  the 
aborigines  do,  by  rubbing  two  pieeee 
of  dry  stick  together  till  mey  i^te), 
and  was  sitting  over  it,  thinking 
how  he  could  satisfy  the  craving  of 
hunger,  when  he  suddenly  got  up, 
lighted  a  wax  candle  (there  were 
several  pounds  of  wax  candles  in  the 
den),  and  searched  about  in  the 
desperate  hope  that  '  something  to 
eat  might  be  discovered.  There 
was  a  box  of  macaroni,  which  with 
his  own  hands  Flower  had  taken 
from  the  dray  of  Captain  Piper; 
but  it  was  rotten,  and  full  of  weavela, 
and  when  he  liandled  it,  it  became 
like  '  seconds  flour.'  He  mixed  this 
with  water,  kneaded,  and  was  frying 
it,  when  he  heard  the  pigeons  cooing 
in  their  cote,  outside  tlie  den. 

That  horrible  impulse  of  our  nature 
which  always  steals  over  us  under  si- 
milar circumstances,  now  stole  over 
Flower,  and  he  was  bent  on  taking 


the  life  of  one  of  those  uiartuiai 
which  have  been  '  sanctifled  to  onr 
uses' — ^and  he  put  down  the  frying- 
pan,  ejaculating,  '  By  Jove !  a  grilled 
pigeon!' 

Flower  went  out  stealthily  firom 
the  den,  put  his  hand  into  the  eote, 
and  withdrew  a  plump  bird.  He 
brought  it  into  the  den  with  the  in^ 
tention  of  wringing  its  neck,  but  lo 
and  behold!  he  recognised  'poor 
old  Moses,'  a  pigeon  so  christened 
by  the  women,  and  around  the  bird's 
leg  there  was  a  gold  ear-ring. 

*  I  would  not  hurt  you  or  any  of 
your  numerous  family  for  the  whold 
world,'  said  Flower,  releasing  the 
patriarch  pigeon,  which,  strange  to 
say,  seemed  not  afraid  of  Greorge 
Flower ;  for  instead  of  flying  away 
in  terror,  he  partook  of  the  macaroni 
pancake,  dipped  his  beak  into  the 
water,  and  pouted  about  the  table, 
in  apparently  an  ecstasy  of  satis- 
faction. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak. 
Flower  saddled  Sheriff,  and  rode 
to  Major  Grimes's.  His  absence 
had  caused  great  alarm,  and  people 
had  been  despatched  in  all  direc- 
tions to  search  for  him,  for  the  Major 
was  fearful  that  Flower  had  been 
'  lost  in  the  bush.' 

The  bushrangers  were  '  ^yen  up' 
to  the  men  who  had  assisted  in  theur 
capture,  and  Flower  took  leave  of 
M^jor  and  Mrs.  Grrimes,  after  thank- 
ing them  over  and  over  again  for 
n(S;  being  angry  with  him  for  taking 
away  from  them  '  the  best  heartea 
and  prettiest  girl  that  ever  breatlied.' 


«      Chaptbb  XXXIY. 

The  death  of  Boberts,  and  the 

two  others  who  fell  by  his  side,  and 

the  capture  of  the  remainder,  was 

published    in  all   the  papers,   (the 

Sydney  Gazette,  the  Monitor,  and 

the  Australian.)    But  Mrs.  Flower 

and  Emily  knew  nothing  of  this; 

for  Flower,  previous  to  setting  out 

upon  his  expedition,  had '  stopped  his 

subscription,'  and  had  given  orden 

to  his  servants  that  no  newspaper 

was   to    be   allowed   in  the  nouse 

during  his  absence.     It  would  be 

difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two 

welcomed  Flower  back    the  more 

heartily,  Susan  or  Emily. 
•  •  •  * 

'Why   are   you   out   of    sortiy 
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George  P'  said  Susan,  when  Flower, 
after  dinner,  was  sitting  silently 
over  the  fire,  smoking  nis  pipe; 
*  you  have  been  away  for  more  than 
a  month,  and,  now  that  you  have 
come  back,  you  wont  speak  a  word.' 

*  Gk)  to  bed,  Susey,  dear,'  said 
George,  with  a  kind  look,  which 
Susan  understood.  '  I  want  to  have 
some  conversation  with  Mrs.  Har- 
court.' 

Susan  liffhted  her  candle — ^bado 
George  and  Emily  good  night — and 
left  tne  room. 

'Now  look  here,'  said  Flower, 
'  there's  no  use  in  hesitating,  I  am 
goin^  home  to  England,  and  mean 
to  twee  Sue.  Will  you  go  with  us, 
or  not  P' 

'  Not  so  long  as  that  man  lives.' 

'  He  docs  not  live :  he  is  dead !' 

Emily  stood  up.  Her  face  be- 
came very  pale ;  sne  trembled,  and 
said,  '  Dead !  Is  Eeginald  dead  P' 

Flower,  observing  her  emotion, 
dropped  his  pipe,  caught  her  in  his 
arms,  and  curaed  himself  for  break- 
ing, so  abruptly,  intelligence  of  a 
nature  which  ne  ought  to  have 
known  would  shock  the  feelings  of 
a  sensitive  woman. 

A  scene  ensued — Susan  was  called 
— «nd  Emilv  conveyed  to  her  room, 
in  a  state  of  insensibility. 

The  shock  over,  Emify's  mind  ex- 
perienced a  relief,  when  she  reflected 
on  Eoberts's  death.  Her  chief 
anxiet?^,  of  late,  had  been  lest  he 
should  perish  by  the  hands  of  the 
public  executioner. 

Emily  now  no  longer  objected  to 
accompanying  Flower  and  his  wife  to 
England,  though  she  feared  that  her 
parents  would  never  forgive  her,  or 
listen  to  any  of  her  entreaties. 

Flower  sold  his  bank  stock  and 
houses,  and  the  proceeds  were 
61,000/.  With  bills  upon  England 
for  this  amoimt,  he  embark^  on 
board  the  old  Lady  Jane  Gf-rey. 
The  stem  cabins  were  engaged,  and 
Emily  had  one  of  them  —  and  a 

good-sized  cabin,  in  the  fore  part  of 
[ie  vessel,  was  secured  for  Sheriff, 
whom  Flower  could  not  leave  behind 
him. 

Off  Capo  Horn  the  Lady  Jane 
encountered  very  boisterous  wea- 
ther, and  Susan,  who  was  in  delicate 
health,  became  seriously  ill.  Emily, 
who  had  of  late  gained  strength  and 
spirits,  watched  ner  with  modi  care 


and  tenderness,  and  tbns  repaid  a 
portion  of  the  obli«tion8  nne  wai 
under  to  Susan  and  ner  husband. 

But,  alas !  neither  tlie  rtdll  of  ihs 
suireeon,  nor  the  attentions  of  Emily 
ana  of  George,  could  hold  in  its 
mansion  the  fleeting  breath  of  Sussa 
Flower.  She  died,  in  the  arms  of  her 
manly  husband,  and  was  committed 
to  the  troubled  deep,  on  the  foUowing 
afternoon. 

For  several  days  after  the  death 
of  his  wife.  Flower  never  uttered  i 
single  word,  or  shed  a  single  tear— 
nor  could  he  be  prevailea  upon  to 
take  food.  His  cneek-bones  oegaa 
to  protrude,  and  beneath,  his  eyei 
came  dark  lines,  and  his  face  was  is 
pale  as  that  of  a  corpse.  He  sat  down 
upon  a  chest,  in  his  cabin,  and  then 
remained,  in  a  perfect  lethargy  of 
woe. 

Emily  became  alarmed,  and  did  sU 
in  her  power  to  rouse  her  protecttH*, 
and  console  him.  She  who  had  re* 
cently  been  as  helpless  as  an  infant; 
was  now  as  active  and  intelligent  is 
an  experienced  nurse  ;  while  ne  who 
had  lately  been  as  strong  as  a  Tomg 
lion,  was  nerveless  and  childish,  in 
his  overwhelming  affliction. 

Old  Captain  D^t,  this  voyage,  hid 
his  wife  on  board.  She  was  a  mo- 
therly lady,  who  had  seen  moA 
sorrow  in  her  day,  arising^  fix>m  di^ 
mestic  bereavement,  and  she  hinted 
to  Emily  that  if  Flower  could  bo 
moved  to  tears,  his  present  mood 
would  speedily  disappear.  Emilf 
acted  on  this  hint;— took  Mrs.  JkaA 
into  Flower's  cabin — and  begaa  to 
tell  Mrs.  Dent,  in  Flower'a  presenM^ 
of  all  Susan's  good  gnalities :  hov 
kind  and  gentle  was  Sosan,  and  how 
beautiful  andffood-natored. 

At  first  flower  did  not  heed 
Emily's  discourse.  lli«re  he  est, 
gazing  on  the  floor,  and  weariae 
mat  peculiar  vacant  look  which  hsS 
overspread  his  coontenanoe  sines 
Susan's  death.  But,  at  l4*"gth,  his  ear 
drank  in  a  few  of  Emily's  words,  and 
he  regarded  her  intenUy. 

Emily  pursued  the  strain,  and,  en 
long,  'the  flood  pushed  forth*  from 
that  overcharged  Drain,  and  Flower 
was  aroused  to  consciousness. 


CUPTBB  XXXY. 

Affbb  a  pBsssfira  of  four  imftitii^ 
the  Lady  Jane   Qr^  v^ited  As 
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laxard  Liglit,  and  next  morning  the 
land  was  clearly  risible.  Flower 
and  Emily  were  gazing  on  it  from 
the  poop,  and  experiencing  those 
emotions  common  to  all  who  have 
been  for  any  length  of  time  absent 
from  their  country. 

*  Where  do  yon  intend  going  when 
we  land,  G-eorgeP'  Emily  inquired. 

« To  Orford  Hall,'  was  the  reply. 

Emily  shuddered,  and  remamed 
silent  for  a  few  minutes. 

'  But  I  cannot  go  there,'  said  she, 
*  imtil  I  have  written  to  my  father 
and  mother.' 

*  No,'  said  Flower ;  *  but  you  can 
go  with  me  to  a  road-side  mn  that 
stands  near  Yewbray  Bridge — or 
that  used  to  stand  there  in  my  day 
— ^and  there  you  can  remain  until  1 
have  seen  your  father,  and  heard 
what  he  has  got  to  say.' 

*  And  will  you  see  him  P'  she  in- 
quired. 

*  Of  course,  I  will,'  said  Flower. 
'  I  wonder  if  he  will  remember  me. 
He  used  to  be  very  fond  of  me 
when  I  was  a  little  fellow,  and  al- 
ways took  a  great  interest  in  my 
welfare.  What  awful  changes  we 
shall  find  in  the  neighbourhood! 
Prepare  your  mind  for  that,  Mrs. 

.*  (Flower,  sinceRoberts's  death, 

never  breathed  any  name  when  ad- 
dressing Emily.) 

*  I  am  prepared  for  all,'  said  the 
imhappy  laay.  *I  am  even  pre- 
pared for  the  refusal  of  my  father 
and  mother  to  receive  me  under 
their  roof.  I  am  prepared  to  lead  a 
life  in  England  quite  as  unhappy 
and  as  cheerless  as  was  that  in  New 
South  Wales.' 


Chapteb  XXXVI. 

At  Gravesend  Flower  and  Emily 
disembarked — and  .Sheriff,  the  first 
Australian  horse  that  ever  rounded 
Cape  Horn.  Sheriff  was  very  stiff 
on  landing,  though  in  excellent  con- 
dition: and  he  created  no  small 
amount  of  curiosity  with  those 
present;  for  Flower  had  brought 
home  the  identical  saddle  that 
Sheriff  always  wore  on  great  expe- 
ditions, and  it  was  now  upon  the 
little  horse's  back.  It  was  not  a 
pig's  skin,  but  made  out  of  the 
hide  of  a  calf.  Its  flaps  were  not 
padded,  but  flush.  The  stirrup- 
leathers  were  as  black  as  ink,  and 
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very  thin,  though  strong ;  tilia  ironi 
that  were  attached  to  them  were  flo 
small,  that  the  toe  only  of  a  man's 
boot  could  get  inside  them.  There 
was  a  sheep's  skin  spread  behind 
the  saddle,  and  fastened  under  the 
crupper.    On  this  reposed  sundry 

5 airs  of  handcuffs,  and  a  small  chain, 
'he  bridle,  too,  was  rather  quaint ; 
the  head-piece  was  that  of  a  gur- 
horse,  witn  the  blinkers  cut  off; 
and  the  bit,  a  racing  snaffle,  as  light 
(to  use  Flower's  words)  as  a  feather. 
But  if  the  horse  and  his  trapping 
attracted  attention,  so  did  also  his 
master. 

Riches    had    not    worked    any 
change    in    either    Flower's  senti- 
ments or  dress.     He  still  wore  the 
uniform  fustian  shooting-coat  and  fus- 
tian trowsers  (washed  white), and  the 
blue  cloth  waistcoat;  boots,  laced 
up  the  front,  and  a  cabbage-tree 
hat,  with    a  black   ribbon;    while 
around  his  neck  was  a  blue  silk 
handkerchief,  tied  in  a  sailor's  knot. 
Flower  had  become  not  only  very 
*  colonial'  in  outward  appearance  ; 
but  in  parlance  he  was  peculiarly  so. 
He  haa  mixed  a  good  deal  with  the 
blacks  during  his  stay  abroad ;  and  in 
the   colony,  where   the    aboriginal 
lan^age,  if  it  be  not  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  Eoropean,  never- 
theless   contributes    sundry  words 
and  phrases  which  became  current, 
it  was  all  very  well  to  use  occasion- 
ally a  little  of  it ;  but  in  England  it 
was  otherwise ;  and  therefore,  when 
Flower  told  a  groom  to  give  Sheriff 
some  'patter,' he  was  driven  to  ex- 
plain that  'patter'  did  not  mean  a 
tlurashing,    but    *grub.'    So,    abo, 
when  he  used  the  word  'narang' 
(small),   but    *bidgee'  (good),   the 
groom  did  not  quite  comprehend  the 
gentleman's  praise   of  his    horse ; 
which  induced  Flower  to  say — 

*  You  stare  at  me  as  if  I  had  just 
come  from  some  outlandish  coimtry!* 

A  large  carriage  and  post-horses 
were  hired,  and  Emily  ana  her  boxes 
put  inside.  Flower  took  his  seat  in 
the  rumble.  They  had  only  a  jour- 
neyof  twenty  miles  before  them. 

When  they  nearcd  the  spot  where 
they  had  been  bom,  how  strangely 
did  the  heart  of  each  palpitate. 

And  now,  every  nouse,  every 
tree,  every  lane,  became  familiar  to 
Flower's  eye.  And — ^yes,  there  was 
the  bridge!    Yewbray  bridge ! 

Y  Y 
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There  was  tlio  spot  where  the 
younp  Squire  fell — and  there  was 
the  htilc  road-side  inn,  whither 
George  Flower,  on  that  morning-— 
now  twenty  years  ago—ran,  and 
boasted  of  havingdone  the  deed ! 

'Stop!*  cried  Tlowcr.  *PuU  up 
here !' 

Flower  descended,  and  tookEmily 
from  tlio  carriage  into  the  inn. 
Slie  was  greatly  agitated,  and  very 
pale;  but  Flower  bade  her  take 
heart,  make  herself  comfortable,  and 
not  talk  to  any  of  the  people  of  the 
house. 

The  landlady  did  not  recog- 
nise Flower;  but  he  knew  her. 
She  was  a  young  unmarried  girl 
when  he  left  tliat  part  of  tlie  world. 
She  was  now  the  mother  of  eight  or 
nine  children.  He  longed  to  make 
himself  known  to  the  landlady ;  but 
he  contrived  to  master  his  mclina- 
tion,  and  left  the  inn,  on  foot.  He 
went  to  tlie  lodge  where  his  family 
used  to  live.  All  were  gone ! 

Flower  paused  for  a  few  minutes. 

'  Ah !  that's  where  I  shall  get  the 
most  information  in  the  shortest 
space  of  time  !*  said  Flower  to  him- 
self; and  he  bent  his  steps  to  the 
church-yard,  wherein  ho  had  often 
played  as  a  boy,  and  where  ho  had 
nrst  learnt  to  road. 

Yes;  there  was  told  the  tale.  His 
mother  was  sleepingbeside  that  sister 
whom  he  so  dearly  loved.  But 
of  his  father,  who  always  treated 
him  and  his  sister  with  so  much 
severity,  there  was  no  record.  He 
knelt  oeside  the  grave,  and  placed 
liis  head  on  the  stone  which 
marked  the  spot  where  lay  the 
dear  ashes  of  his  kindred :  and  he 
plucked  some  daisies,  and  placed 
tliem  on  the  stone.  He  then  strolled 
about  the  yard,  and  saw  the  f^ves 
of  many  whom  he  had  left  m  the 
bloom  of  life — ^many  a  brave  lad, 
and  many  a  bonnie  girl,  witli  whom 
he  was  acquainted.  And  inside  the 
church  he  then  moved,  to  see  what 
inroads  death  liad  made  amongst 
the  gentry.  Yes;  the  gentry  had 
suflered  as  much  as  the  peasantry. 
Lord  \Valdane*8  monumental  slab 
was  there,  and  those  of  many  other 
great  folks  whom  ho  remembered. 
And  there  was  cut  upon  a  piece  of 
white  marble  these  words  :  *  In  me- 
mory of  Emily,  reUct  of  Edward 
Orford,  Esq.,  of  Orford  HalL' 


'  Then  he  is  not  dead,'  said  Flower, 
— 'he  is  still  living.  I  am  sony 
for  Mrs.  Orford ;  but — ^why  I  know 
not — she  never  liked  itf.' 

It  was  now  evening,  and  Flower 
walked  to  Orford  HaQ,  which  stood 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  dis- 
tant from  the  church.  He  inq[aired 
at  the  lodge  if  Mr.  Orford  were  at 
home,  ana  was  answered — 'Yes.' 
He  entered  the  house,  and  expressed 
to  the  footman  a  wish  to  see  the 
master. 

'  What  name  P* 

'  Well,  I  don't  see  the  necesaiiy  of 
givinjr  my  name,' said  Flower.  'Tell 
Mr.  Orford  that  a  person  has  oome 
to  give  him  some  imormation.  Mr. 
Orford  is  a  magistrate,  I  believe  P' 

*Yes.' 

'Then  go,  and  tell  bim  what  I 
have  told  you.' 

The  footman  called  to  another 
footman,  and  saying,  loud  enough  for 
Flower  to  hear — *  £oep  this  gentle- 
man company  until  I  come  back,'^- 
he  went  into  the  library  to  ddiver 
the  message. 

Aft«r  an  absence  of  a  few  minutes, 
the  footman  returned,  and  said— 
'  Walk  this  way ;'  and  be  conducted 
Flower  to  Mr.  Orford's  presence. 

Mr.  Orford  had  grown  verv  old, 
infirm,  and  irritable.  When  flower 
was  announced  he  was  reading  the 
Bible. 

'  Well,  Sir,  and  what  may  be  your 
business?'  he  asked. 

'  It  is  private  business,  Sir.' 

'  Shut  the  door,  and  go,'  said  Mr. 
Orford  to  the  footman. 

'  You  do  not  remember  me,  Sir,' 
said  Flower,  when  they  were  alone. 

'  No,  Sir ;  who  are  you  P' 

'  It  is  more  than  twenty  yean 
ago  since  we  met.  Sir.* 

'  Well,  that  may  be.  But  who 
are  youP  What  do  you  wantP 
What  is  your  business  P' 

'  Sir,  you  knew  not  only  me,  but 
evei^boay  belonging  to  me.' 

mi.  Onord  put  on  his  spectacles 
and  surveyed  the  intruder.  He 
rose  from  nis  chair,  with  the  assist- 
anceof  hi8hBnd8,approached  Flower, 
who  was  still  standing,  hat  in  band, 
and  peered  into  his  eyes. 

'  GkxkL  Heaven !'  ejaculated  the  old 
man,  placing  his  hands  uponFlower^s 
shoulders.  *  My  boy  I  Is  it  yo«, 
GreorseP'  and  he  dung  to  Fknrw, 
and  (Sutched  bim  by  the  elbowi. 
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*  You  remember  me  now,  Sir  P* 

*  B«member  youP  Forgive  me 
fat  speaking  harshly  to  yon,  my 
poor  boy.  ffi)w  often  nave  itiiought 
of  yon,  of  late— longed  for  you  to  be 
here  with  me,  to  talk  to  me — and 
read  to  me.  Why  did  you  not 
write  to  me  P'  and  the  old  man  shed 
tears  which  fell  upon  the  cufis  of 
!Flower*8  shooting  coat ;  and  Flower, 
too,  wept  and  loved  the  old  man  for 
his  warm  greeting. 

*  You  -mil  stay  with  me  P'  said 
Mr.  Orford.  *  You  will  never  leave 
me,  Greorge  P  I  am  all  alone  here, 
wilii  no  one  but  these  servants 
about  me.  Sit  down,  and  tell  me 
all  that  has  happened  to  you.' 

Flower  obeyea  Mr.  Oitord.  He 
told  him  of  his  career  in  the  colony, 
and  of  his  circumstances — that  he 
had  returned  with  50,0CX)^.,  and 
more,  and  how  he  made  it.  But 
Flower  did  not  touch  upon  Emily. 

*  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  some- 
thing,' said  the  old  man. 

*  Do  so,  Sir.' 

'  Not  now ;  to-night ;  when  every 
one  is  in  bed,  fast  asleep.' 

'  And  I  wish.  Sir,  I  could  tell  you 
something.' 

*  Perh^s  you  suspect  it — ^know 
itP' 

'What,  SirP' 
'  My  secret.* 

*  No,  Sir ;  I  fancy  not.' 

*  Then  tell  rae  what  is  it  you  wish 
to  say  P' 

Flower  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 
said,  *  For  God's  sake,  Mr.  Oxford, 
forgive  your  only  child.' 

*  I  do,'  cried  the  old  man,  raisinj^ 
him — *  I  do— I  did  Ions  ago,  for  it 
was  a  crime  which  will  oe  pardoned 
in  heaven.' 

*  Then  may  I  bring  her  to  you  P 
She  is  not  far  from  you,  at  this  mo- 
ment. I  have  protected  her  as 
though  she  had  been  my  own  sister, 
or  iny  own  child.' 

*  HerP  WhoP'  inquired  Mr.  Or- 
ford,  eagerly. 

*  Your  only  child,  Emily  Orford, 
a  wretched  widow,  who  repents  of 
her  folly.' 

*  Are  you  mad  P'  said  Mr.  Orford, 
'  or  is  this  a  dream  P  Emily  lives  P 
No— she  is  dead,  poor  dear.  She 
died,  without  a  fnend  to  compose 
her  limbs,  and  her  mother — *  The 
old  man  Mtered,  and  wept  afiresh. 

*  I  have  been  the  protector  of 


Emily  for  senreral  yean  past--^  to 
thiB  very  hour.' 
'How — ^her protector P  Where P* 

*  In  New  South  Wales.  I  have 
been  to  her  a  brother,  though  she 
is  ofgentle  blood,  and  I  am  not.' 

*  !Mnily  lives P  Where  is  she? 
Conduct  me  to  my  child.  Order 
the  carriage.' 

*  Let  me  bring  her  here.  Sir.' 

'  Then  haste — Chaste,'  said  the  old 
man.  '  What  a  strange  world  is 
this !  To-night,  Greorge,  you  shall 
know  the  truth.' 


Chaptee  xxxvn. 

Flowes  hastened  in  the  carriage 
to  the  roadside  inn,  where  he  found 
Emily  in  sore  distress.    She  had 

f  leaned  that  her  mother  was  num- 
ered  with  the  dead.  So  ^reat  was 
her  grief,  that  the  glad  tidings  of 
her  father's  forgiveness  did  not 
stay  her  tears. 

As  soon  as  Flower  left  Orford 
Hall,  Mr.  Orford  ordered  the  ser- 
vants not  to  come  near  him  imtil 
they  were  called,  so  that  whenFlower 
returned  with  Emi^,  there  was  not 
a  soul  to  be  seen. 

The  poor  penitent  was  oonduoted 
to  the  liorary,  and  there  the  meeting 
with  her  father  took  place. 

She  knelt  to  the  old  man,  and 
with  upraised  hands  craved  hi» 
pardon;  and  he  forgave  her  fronL 
his  heart,  and  placed  his  aged  palms 
upon  her  aching  head,  and  blessed 
her,  and  sanctified  the  blessing  with 
pious  tears.  And  Emily  was  once 
more  imder  her  own  roof,  and 
was  installed  the  mistress  of  that 
ancient  abode.  And  that  night  she 
slept  in,  or  rather  wandered  about 
the  room  which  from  childhood  up 
to  the  unhappy  date  of  her  error 
had  been  hers. 

And  Emily  heard  from  her  father's 
lips  that  her  mother  had,  in  her  dyin^ 
moments,  forgiven  her,  and  prayed 
for  her  salvation  in  the  world  to 
come. 

And  that  night  Mr.  Orford  di- 
vulged to  George  the  secret  to  which, 
in  the  morning,  the  old  man  had 
BO  mysteriously  alluded.  He  told 
George  that  when  he,  Mr.  Orford, 
was  a  very  young  man,  he  was 
wicked  enough  to  engage  the  affec- 
tions of  a  youne  girl  whom  his 
parents  would  ncS  permit  him  to 
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marry — ^tliat  liad  he  married  her  he 
■would  have  been  disinherited ; — ^that 
the  fruit  of  this  connexion  were 
two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl — 
that  Lord  Waldane's  gamekeeper, 
Edward  Flower,  had  married  the 
mother  of  these  two  children,  re- 
ceiving with  his  >vife  a  marriage 
portion  of  several  hundred  poimds— - 
that  he,  George  Flower,  was  the 
son,  and  Bessy,  whose  wrongs  he 
had  avenged,  the  daughter;  and 
hence  that  remarkable  likeness 
which  not  only  *  Bessy*  but  George 
Flower  himself  bore  to  Emily ! 

A  few  months  passed  away,  and 
Flower  began  to  feel  *  lonely  and 
miserable.'  He  no  longer  cared  for 
shooting  and  fishing.  Tliese  sports 
had  lost  their  charm  with  nim. 
He  fancied  that  he  was  looked 
upon  with  suspicion  by  persons  with 
wnom  he  made  acquaintance ;  and  it 
became  tedious  to  nim  to  explain  to 
everybody  who  heard  that  he  was 
'  an  expiree,'  that  he  was  '  not  trans- 
ported for  thieving,  or  anything 
mean  or  low,  but  for  justifiable 
murder.' 

Flower  engaged  a  passage  for 
himself  and  Slieriff,  and  re-sought 
those  shores  whereon  he  had  achieved 
so  much  renown,  and  where  he  was 
*  as  well  known  as  the  Governor  or 
the  Chief  Justice,  and  quite  as 
much  respected  by  honest  men  and 
feared  by  rogues.'    He  kept  up  a 


regular  correspondence  withSmily 
and  her  father,  and  firequent^ 
sent  them  Australian  cunositiea 
and  other  presents,  such  as  kan- 
garoos, emus,  flying  aquirrelsy 
parrots,  and  cockatoos,  and  in  re- 
turn he  used  to  receive  saddlery  and 
cutlery,  and  other  matters  precioua 
in  his  sight. 

Mr.  Orford  died,  and  Emily  suc- 
ceeded to  his  estate.  Some  time 
afterwards,  she  was  sitting  in  the. 
drawing-room,  all  alone,  when  a 
card  was  put  into  her  hand. 

*  Sir  Charles  Everest.* 

HowEmilyblushed.  What-scenoB, 
painful  and  other,  did  the  sight  of 
that  name  recall ! 

Sir  Charles  took  Emily's  hand, 
and  said  to  her,  'I  will  not  re- 
lease this  till  you  promise  to  be 
mine.  I  have  never  ceased  to  love 
you,  Emily,  dearest,  and  I  never 
shall  cease  to  do  so.* 

Emily  held  down  her  head,  and 
gave  no  reply — ^but  she  suffered  him 
to  retain  her  hand  in  his,  and  play 
with  its  small  fingers.  Presently, 
he  raised  it  to  his  lips,  and  kissed 
it  fervently.  She  accepted  his  pro- 
posal on  the  condition  that  he  would 
never  remind  her  or  aUude  to  the 
dark  past.  After  a  few  weeks 
Emily  Dccame  Lady  Everest. 

And  the  evening  of  her  lifb  wu 
tranquil  and  happy. 


THE  INTEENAL  EESOUECES  OF  TUEKEY. 


AT  the  present  time,  when  so 
much  mtereat  is  excited  by  the 
contest  between  Eussia  and  Turkey, 
a  brief  summary  of  the  infernal  re- 
sources of  the  latter  state  may  not 
be  found  uninteresting. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features 
of  the  administrative  system  of  mo- 
dern Europe  is  the  regular  prepara- 
tion and  publication  of  accurate 
statistical  information  on  the  inter- 
nal condition  of  the  various  States. 
Li  this  kind  of  information  (wliich, 
by  tlie  way,  is  often  most  delusive 
when  seemingly  most  perfect)  Ori- 
ental Governments  are,  for  the 
most  part,  deficient.  Even  in  Eu- 
rope it  is  only  of  recent  introduction ; 
and,  in  the  State  which  especially 
aims  at  the  conquest  of  Tuncey,  it 


is  either  altogether  withheld  from 
the  world  at  large,  or  rendered  sub- 
sidiary by  the  GovcmmeDt  to  pur- 
poses of  mystification  and  misrepre- 
sentation. Of  one  thing  we  may 
rest  assured,  that  whatever  statisti- 
cal information  on  Turkey  may  be 
derived  from  that  country  will  err 
rather  on  the  side  of  omission,  and 
that  the  Turkish  Government  is 
guiltless  of  that  gigantic  imposture 
which  was  first  lued  for  political 
purposes  by  Napoleon  the  elder» 
and  which  mis  since  been  systema- 
tized by  the  Eussian  Government. 
The  detractors  of  Turkey  have 
made  a  skilful  use  of  this  politico- 
statistic  vacuum.  The  simple  m*- 
pressio  veri  has  been  enooffn,  wita- 
out  more  than  a  very  uiglit  and 
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occasiona)  use  of  the  *ui}gestio  fain. 
Tell  the  world  Hint  France  or  Bel- 
ginm  is  in  n  stale  of  decaj,  oad  forth 
come  the  Btatisties  to  proTe  the  eon- 
trary  ;  io  fact,  no  one  daree  hazard 
such  n  HtatctDCDt.  because  the  refu- 
tation is  ready  to  the  hand.  Sut 
tell  the  world — at  least  the  English 
world— the  name  thing  with  regard 
to  Turkey,  and  the  mere  ahsente  of 
positive  stBtiaticBl  information  at 
once  eudorees  the  imputation,  and 
helps  it  to  pass  current.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  materials  do 
exist  for  an  approiimation  to  a  true 
estimate  of  the  real  condition  of 
Turkey;  and  the  ei-W  attending  the 
bold  stand  made  by  Omer  Pasha  ou 
the  Danulio  may  obtain  for  a  few 
words  onthoeabjectahearine  which 
mieht  have  hcen  sought  in  vain 
a  few  weeks  ago. 

Those  who  write  in  this  country  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  that  Turkey 
is  in  a  state  of  utter  decay,  rely 
for  the  reeepfion  of  their  statements 
on  a  species  of  tacit  eomparison  with 
European  States,  whieu  naturally 
takes  plaee  in  the  reader's  mind. 
Half  the  difficulty  of  proof  is  thus 
got  over.  But  if  we  would  wish  to 
arrive  at  a  just  and  correct  conclu' 
sion,  we  must  either  avoid  such 
comparison,  or  reflect  that  the  nvat 
built  of  the  population  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire  is  essentially  Oriental ; 
there  being  about  twenty  milhons 
and  a  half  of  Mahometans  to  some- 
thing less  than  fifteen  milhons  of 
Greeks  and  others  professing  creeds 
foreign  to  that  of  the  empire.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the 
more  recent  Sultans  have  been  en- 
gaged in  adopting  European  forms 
of  administration,  and  tliat  as  yet 
those  changes  have  not  resulted  in 
the  perfecting  of  the  new  system. 
Obvionsly,  therefore,  it  is  as  disad- 
vantageous to  the  Turks  to  have 
their  serai-European  development 
compared  with  tno  greater  perfec- 
tion attained  by  England  or  France, 
aa  it  would  bo  altogether  to  ignore 
their  eiistence  In  the  pohtico-eco- 
world,  on  the  ground  of  their 


Empire  would  stand  forth  a  grand 
fact,  imposinf;  to  the  imagination: 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  so-called 
dvilization  of  Europe,  it  appears 
neither   good   Eut«m    nor    good 


Western,  but  prominently  A 
all  the  evils  mherent  in  the  po- 
litical systems  of  both  Continents. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite 
fair  to  compare  reformed  TurTcoy^ 
not  with  States  that  have  at- 
tained Id  the  pitch  of  civilizatioii 
enjoyed  by  France  and  England, 
but  with  those  on  her  frontiers  in 
Europe  and  Asia,  in  whose  interests 
her  demerits  are  chiefly  proclaimed. 
Difficult  as  it  is  to  ascertain  the 
truth  with  respect  to  the  actual  con- 
dition of  the  Kussion  serfs,  no 
candid  inquirer  wilt  fail  to  see  that 
the  class  in  Turkey  corresponding 
with  those  in  the  social  scale  are,  at 
least,  no  worse  off;  and  if,  in  Turkey, 
it  be  an  evil  that  the  dependentnes 
of  the  empire,  and  the  various  pro- 
vincial governments,  are  odmiaii- 
tered  by  estortionafe  officers,  surely 
that  delegation  of  power  is  no  worse 
than  the  centralization  prevailing  In 
the  Kussian  Empire,  which,  with 
the  universal  corruption  of  officiab, 
the  venality  of  the  judgment-seat, 
and  the  atiject  state  of  the  lower 
classes,  renders  the  attainment  of 
justicealmost  an  impossibility.  We 
are  told,  too,  of  the  disorganiced 
state  of  the  Turkish  Monarchy, 
composed,  as  it  is,  of  so  many  na- 
tions not  amalgamatedas  one  nation, 
and  iDsubordinat«  to  the  aovcre^ 
authority  of  the  Sultan.  Russia,  it 
is  true,  is  not  exposed  to  this  par- 
ticular evil ;  but  look  at  Austria. 
The  detractors  of  Turkey  are  accus- 
tomed to  point  to  the  solitary  in- 
stance of  the  threatened  subdivisioa 
of  the  Ottoman  Power  by  Mehemet 
Aii.  That  would,  at  least,  have  been 
but  the  substitution  of  one  monarch 
for  another,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  East.  Turu  to  Austria. 
What  was  the  condition  of  Austri* 
five  years  ago  ?  Has  anything 
happened  to  Turkey,  within  ma  last 
century,  at  all  approaching,  iu  en- 
dence  of  decav,  to  the  Hungarian 
insurrection,  the  Italian  rising,  the 
threatened  destruction  of  the  capital 
by  the  Hungarian  army,  the  fught 
of  the  Emperor,  and  the  proolar- 
mation  of  a  Sepubhc!'  Is  not 
the  whole  of  the  vast  Austrian  Em- 
pire only  a  congeries  of  States  and 
races,  often  antagonistic  lo  eadi 
other,  and  always  in  repulsion  to- 
wards the  central  (and  to  tliem  the 
foreign)  German  governing  Duchy  P 
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In  no  one  of  the  subject  Sta4;es  of 
Turkey  does  there  exist  the  hatred 
towaras  the  Ottoman  tliat  is  borne 
by  the  Hungarians  and  the  Italians 
towards  the  Austrians.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  although 
the  causes  of  irritation  have  been, 
for  the  time,  skinned  over,  tlie 
sources  must  be  deep  that  could 
have  produced  the  scenes  which, 
£rom  1848  forward,  agitated  with 
one  common  instinct  of  rebellion 
Moravia,  Bohemia,  Lombardj,  Ye- 
nice,  and  nearly  every  other  consti- 
toent  State  of  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. One  hundrcdtli  part  of 
the  chronic  animosity  to  Austrian 
rule  existing  among  those  States,  if 
manifested  in  Bulgaria,  Wallachia, 
Moldavia,  Boflnia,  Syria,  or  any  of 
the  multitudinous  members  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  would  liave  fur- 
nished the  abettors  of  aggressive  de- 
signs with  a  theme  for  a  dismember- 
ment poUcy  enough  to  c-arry  con- 
viction with  the  English  people, 
who  seem  to  be  losing  the  fa<nilty  of 
thinking  for  themselves,  as  well  as 
that  sense  of  justice,  which  com- 
mands that  both  sides  of  a  question 
shall  be  examined  before  a  judgment 
be  formed. 

In  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  position  and 
resources  of  Turkey,  we  must 
steadily  keep  in  view  the  fact  that 
everything  is  systematically  said 
against  her,  and  little  in  her 
favour,  and  also  the  natural  disposi- 
tion of  Englishmen  to  hold  in  con- 
tempt all  that  £Edls  short  of  their 
own  standard  of  excellence. 

Agriculture  is  of  course  the  basis 
of  a  nation's  strength,  and  in  agri- 
culture Turkey  is  stated  to  be  grossly 
deficient.  To  arrive  at  any  clear 
perception  of  the  truth  we  must  use 
an  Oriental,  not  an  European  stan- 
dard. All  Orientals  are  more  or  less 
disinclined  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  partly  because  its  natural  fecun- 
dity renders  manual  labour  less  ne- 
cessary than  in  cold  climates;  partly 
because  the  wants  of  an  Oriental 
are  more  easily  satisfied  than  those 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  west.  The 
soil  of  Turkey  is  singularly  fruitful, 
and  it  yields  a  vast  variety  of  pro- 
ducts. Whether  more  would  be  ex- 
tracted from  it  were  it  in  the  hands 
c^  the  Kussians  is  at  least  problema- 
tical    As  it  is,  it  more  than  suffioet 


for  the  wants  of  the  population,  and 
leaves  a  considerable  quantitrof  pro- 
duce for  exportation.  The  Turudi 
peasantry  are  charged  with  an  igno- 
rant obstinacy  in  refusing  to  adopt 
European  scientific  improvements. 
This  is  no  doubt  true,  especially  as 
by  the  vast  majority  they  have  never 
been  heard  of.  Go  into  the  southem 
parts  of  Belgium,  or  into  provincial 
France,  and  you  will  fi^d  a  lees  par- 
donable ignorance,  and  quite  as  ob- 
stinate a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  to  depart  from  the  ways 
of  their  fathers.  Of  the  actoal 
agricultural  produce  of  Turkey  then 
are  no  accurate  accounts.  Kven  in 
England  we  are  reduced  to  some- 
thing very  little  better  than  guess 
work  in  order  to  arrive  even  at  an 
approximation  to  the  real  produe- 
tion;  and  in  Ireland  matters  sore 
still  worse.  The  natural  firuitfulness 
of  the  soil  excepted,  the  Turkidi 
a^culturist  lalx)urs  under  cvezy 
disadvantage,  of  which  the  chief  are 
want  of  capital  and  want  of  know- 
ledge. He  lives  under  a  system  of 
government  unfavourable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  industrial  energies, 
in  so  far  as  they  would  tend  to  pnh 
«Dec^'ve  cultivation.  He  produces  for 
tne  present  only.  If  he  can  satis^ 
the  demands  of  the  tax-gatherer,  and 
produce  enough  for  his  subsistenee, 
ne  is  satisfied.  His  want  of  capital 
places  him  in  the  hands  of  usurers, 
who  really  absorb  the  best  fruits  of 
his  labour.  In  these  respects,  how- 
ever, he  is  not  much  worse  off  than 
his  fellow  cultivator  in  many  Oiris- 
tian  countries  enjoying  a  good  re- 
putation for  agriculture — for  in- 
stance, Ireland  and  Belgium.  Hie 
state  of  the  former  is  notorioiiB ;  in 
the  latter,  more  especially  in  Ae 
south,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
lamentably  impeded  by  the  veiy 
causes  that  operate  soprejndicially  in 
Turkey.  Turkey, too,  is  in  adesperale 
condition  as  to  roads.  Exoqpt  in 
the  near  vicinity  of  the  sea,  ud  of 
the  great  ports,  there  are  no  effetv 
tual  means  of  communication,  so 
that  even  if  the  fanner  had  the 
necessary  capital,  entemise,  and 
knowledge,  he  would  not  oe  able  to 
find  a  market  at  any  diatanoe  firam 
his  own  home.  Still,  notwitjutand" 
ing  these  disadvantages,  the  agiient 
tore  of  Turkey^  produces  enovgb  Ibr 
the   consumptioiL  of  the  flfe  and 
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thirty  millionB  of  the  population ; 
wid  yet  tli^re  we  oonsiderable  ex- 
portB  of  YariooH  articles  of  produce 
n'kiuL  are  not  of  priine  necessity  as 
food.  Among  these  are  tobaceo,  of 
which  there  whs  exported  from  the 
•ingle  port  of  Samsoom  oa  the  Black 
Sea,  in  1850,  to  the  value  of  IT.OOOi. 
in  British  steBm-vessels  alone  — 
beans,  leutils,  yellow  berriea  (value 
fiom  Samsoom  4906i.  in  1851);  fruit 
of  TarioUB  kindu — gaU  nuta,  butter, 
caviar,  nuttt,  potatoes,  honey,  wheat, 
Indian  corn,  and  a  number  of  minor 
articles. 

The  cultivation  of  tbe  silkworm 
forms  a  prominent  branch  of  in- 
dustry in  connexion  with  tJiis  part 
of  the  subject.  The  exportation  of 
silk  proves  a  considerable  item  of 
Turkish  commerce,  altbough  it  is, 
of  late  years,  on  the  decline.  From 
the  port  of  Trebieond,  alone,  up- 
ward^ of  3000  balea  were  eiiported 
in  the  year  1651.  In  tlie  year  1850 
there  were  exported,  from  the  port 
of  Constantinople  to  Great  Britain, 
in  British  vesaeU,  1848  bales.  1693 
cases,  and  1167  ballots  of  silk ; 
cf  wheat,  38,448  quarters ;  of 
malEe,  7i>.283  quarters ;  of  sheep's 
irool.  813  bales ;  of  goats'  wool, 
11,301  bales.  To  these  must  be 
added  llie  exports  in  vessels  of 
other  nations,  as  well  as  in  those  of 
Turkey. 

K  we  turn  to  E^pt.  which  is  sttU 
a  part  of  tlie  dommious  of  the  Otto- 
man Sultan,  we  find  in  the  exports 
from  Alexandria  proofs  of  agricul- 
tural productiveness.  Of  raw  cotton 
the  t^ital  value  exported  from  thence, 
in  the  year  1851.  was  611.240^.  The 
three  eounthea  to  which  the  bulk  of 
tluB  eotton  was  eiported,  are  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  France.  Of 
the  above  ralue  we  ourselves  took 
276,740^,,  Austria,  S17.18(W.,  and 
Trance,  86,700i.  Of  liai  the  value 
exported,  in  the  same  year,  was 
191,934;.,  of  which  141.940/.  was 
ahipped  as  for  Eucland.  Uf  wheal, 
in  the  same  year,  ^ere  was  exported. 
in  value,  to  Great  Britain,  (and 
Alalta,)  635,949^.  The  total  value 
of  wheat,  barley,  maixe,  beaus,  peas, 
lentils,  and  lupins,  exported  from 
Alexandria,  in  that  year,  was  consi- 
derably over  a  million  sterling.  To 
tiieae  must  be  added  gums,  to  the 
value  of  348,431^ 

We    are    not    pretending    that 


Turkish  agriculture  ia  in  a  hetdthy 
condition.  On  the  conti'aiy,  the 
umvorsol  testimony  of  travellers  es- 
tablishes  the  fact,  that,  while  the 
soil  is  fruitful  to  prodigal  abundaooe, 
the  indolence  and  iKoorance  of  man 
lead  to  its  neglect.  It  is  scarcely  fair, 
however,  towards  Turkey,  to  iaolate 
her  case  from  that  of  other  oountrie«, 
which  have  the  benefit  of  European 
science  and  ciriliaation.  Ap»in  we 
suggest  to  the  reader  to  compare 
her  condition  not  with  that  of  Kng- 
land  or  France,  but  of  other  coun- 
tries, not  so  far  advanced.  In  the 
European  tributaiy  provinces  of 
Turkey,  there  is  a  krge  productioa 
and  exportation ;  in  Serviii  of  swine, 
(of  which  the  annual  export  amounta, 
in  value,  to  upvrards  of  200,000i.,) 
in  Moldavia  and  Wallauhin,  wHenoo 
ore  exported  horses  and  cattle,  in 
immense  quantities ;  and  in  Bocnis, 
whence  are  exported  cattle  also.  In 
the  European  pronuces  actually 
under  the  sway  ofTurkey,  extending 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Marmoru.  the  soU 
teems  witii  the  richest  products — 
with  rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  silk,  and 
all  varieties  of  fruits.  When  these 
are  exported  it  is  chiefly  through 
Salonica,  but  the  e^ort  trade  frwn 
thcQce  has  declined.  In  1847  the 
total  exports  amounted  to  about 
800,000(.,  in  1851  they  had  dimi- 
nis lied  to  little  more  than  one-fourth. 
The  former  year,  however,  was  one 
of  great  abundance  and  activity.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  imports  to  t^ 
prorinces  to  which  Salonica  is  the 
miet.  have  steaddy  increaaed.     Tka 

! production  in  cereak  of  Asia  Minor 
popubition  abont  lO.OOO.OOOrt  ia  es- 
tmiated  at  about  800,iXX).000  French 
kil<^7ammes,  and  the  value  at  about 
3,50U,000/.  sterling.  Kthis  remit  ia 
arrived  at  with  the  minimum  of  labour 
and  knowledge,  we  may  conceive  what 
would  he  the  production  under  more 
favourable  cirenmstancee.  At  present 
the  cultivolor  is  oppressed  and  im- 
peded by  every  conceivable  ohstrue- 
tion  to  his  industry.  The  Govem- 
Biont,  however,  is  in  the  way  of  re- 
form, and,  should  it  survive  the 
storm  raised  by  Uussia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arresting  it«  progress,  we 
may  hope  that  aa  great  results  will 
be  produced  in  Turkey  as  have 
arrived  even  in  Christian  countries 
where  a  good  has  been  substituted 
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for  a  'bad  administration.  Model 
schools  of  agriculture  liave  been  es- 
tablished, where  the  theory  of  scien- 
tific cultivation  is  taught,  and  im- 
mense experimental  farms,  con- 
ducted by  competent  persons,  have 
been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
the  peasantry,  and  cultivators  gene- 
rally, practical  examples  of  the  appli- 
cation of  those  theories.  There  is 
also  a  largo  agricultural  colony  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus. 
From  the  journalists  and  book- 
makers, whose  allotted  task  it  is  to 
represent  Turkey  as  incurably  lost, 
not  one  word  is  ever  heard  of  these 
efforts  of  the  Government,  vigorous 
and  systematic,  to  spread  a  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  amon^  the 
people.  Let  us  apply  our  prmciple 
of  comparison  eveniiere.  Notwith- 
standing the  famine  and  the  exodus, 
is  the  agricidture  of  Ireland  yet 
rescued  from  barbarism  P  How  long 
is  it  since  scientific  agriculture  be- 
came the  fashion  in  England?  In 
Belgium,  which  used  to  be  the 
(kitchen)  garden  of  Europe,  and 
whose  people  were  supposed  to  have 
perfected  the  art  of  cultivation,  the 
very  same  means  of  imparting  know- 
ledge which  we  have  described  as 
being  employed  in  Turkey,  are 
now  made  use  of  by  the  Government. 
It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  tlie 
Belgian  Government,  one  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  beneficent 
in  Europe,  was  anticipated  in  this 
great  work  two  or  three  years 
by  the  Government  of  Turkey. 
The  radical  error,  or  fallacy,  of  all 
reasoners  on  the  condition  of  tho 
Turkish  peasant,  consists  in  the  com- 
parison tacitly  instituted  between 
nis  condition  and  that  of  the  more 
artificially  trained  native  of  the 
western  countries.  That  man  is  rich 
who  possesses  as  much  as  he  desires : 
the  wants  of  the  Turkish  peasant 
are  so  few  and  so  simple,  that  even 
the  languid  and  imperfect  culti- 
vation he  bestows  on  tho  soil 
is  enough  to  meet  them.  The 
favouring  climate  enables  him  to 
content  himself  with  the  simplest 
and  most  primitive  of  domiciles — 
sometimes  a  tent  suffices — ^while  the 
produce  of  his  fields  and  his  flocks 
mmishes  him  with  all  he  requires  fop 
his  food  and  clothing,  and  something 
to    exchange  for   nis    almost  sole 


luxuries,  his  coffee  and  his  tobacco. 
Why  should  wo  reproach  him  be- 
cause he  accepts  Hfe  and  enjoys  it 
as  best  he  may,  happily  ignorant  of 
that  feverish  passion  for  gain 
which  consumes  the  energies  and 
poisons  the  existence  of  the  natives 
of  the  West  P  The  Grovemment  of 
Turkey  is  now  alive  to  the  necessity 
for  marching  with  the  progress  of 
civilization ;  to  the  want  of  in- 
ternal communication;  to  the  sen- 
sible though  remote  competition  of 
western  nations  in  every  branch  of 
production  wherein  the  Turks  once 
excelled.  Already  efforts  are  being 
made  to  put  the  finances  of  the 
•  country  on  such  a  footing  as  will 
permit  the  necessary  expenditure: 
much  is  accomplished;  and  more 
will  follow,  if  the  war  forced  on 
Turkey  by  Hussia,  seemingly  with 
the  object  of  repressing  her  nascent 
energies,  does  not  impede  the  na- 
triotic  designs  of  the  Sultan  and  nis 
advisers. 

Turkish  mechanical  industry  has 
shared  the  fate  of  all  nomud  or 
manual  processes  of  manufactore. 
In  most  of  the  western  countries,  the 
word  'manufacture'  is  a  palpaUe 
misnomer:  in  Turkey,  wiUi  some 
exceptions,  it  can  still  be  applied  to 
industry.  The  capital  and  ma- 
chinery of  England,  and  the  minor 
manufacturing  states  —  Prussia, 
France,  Belgium,  &c. — have  dis- 
tanced all  competition,  hy  producing 
articles  which  come  within  the  means 
of  the  million,  and  at  the  same  time 
diminish  the  demand  for  the  finer 
and  more  beautiful  fabrics  which 
formerly  attested  the  taste  and  in* 

fenuity  of  individual  artifioen. 
[ere,  again,  false  ideas  have  been 
suggest<3  with  regard  to  Turkey. 
Time  was,  when  she  liad  manufa^ 
tures  of  arms,  of  velvet,  of  silk  staffs, 
of  leather,  of  rich  cloths,  of  jewel- 
lery, of  gold  thread,  &c.,  &c.,  which 
were  famous  all  over  the  world,  and 
for  which  the  wealthy  paid  high 
prices.  But  the  capital  and  nuh 
chinery  of  the  West  nave  made  &tal 
inroads  on  all  this  valuable  indostcy. 
They  have  created  new  tastes  and 
habits  in  dress,  which  again  thej 
have  provided  for  in  prodnctkms  wo 
cheap  that  the  native  makers  oonld 
not  compete  with  them.  The  ibor 
millions  sterling  of  British  maaufta- 
tores,  to  say  nothing  of  thoM  of 
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ofber  conntries,  annually  enteriiiE 
Turkish  porta,  espliiins  the  alt«rea 
condition  of  Tnrtish  induatry  far 
better  than  any  theories  of  raeo, 
or  hypotheses  of  inevitable  decay. 
The  Turkiflh  Govemmeiit  hus  lone 
Ix^en  alive  to  the  danger,  and 
has  made  convukive  and  expes- 
Bive  but  Emitlesa  efforts  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  tKig  competition. 
How  P  By  imposing  prohibitory 
import  duties  P  No ;  tbat  barbarism 
it  tias  left  to  the  Christian  nations 
of  the  north  and  west.  How,  thenP 
By  the  very  expedients  adopted  by 
some  of  those  Christian  nations 
themselves  within  the  last  few  years, 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  subjects 
to  a  struggle  with  England  in  the 
modem  modes  of  maniuacture.  The 
Sultan  and  his  advisers  attempted 
themselves  to  establish  faetoriesssd 
fonnderiea,  but  they  discovered  that 
the  European  manufacturer  could 
deliver  the  articie  in  Constantinople 
at  a  lower  price  than  the  Govern, 
ment  could  manufacture  it  at  on  the 
Bpot.  Still,  aa  the  movement  is  in  ita 
infancy,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
may  not  be  done  in  time,  should 
extraneous  causes  permanently  raise 
the  price  of  labour  in  the  Western 
Sutes,  and  shonld  trani^uillity 
enable  the  Turkish  Grovemment  to 
develop  its  new  plans  for  the  re- 
integration and  re-orgftniKation  of 
the  finances  of  the  country.  The 
contemporaneous  stimulus  to  agri- 
culture, should  it  succeed,  will  bring 
about  a  solution  of  present  difficul- 
ties more  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  pohtical  economv,  inasmuch 
as  it  wQI  enable  the  liu-ka  to  ex- 
change their  natural  productions  for 
the  manufactures  of  the  West.  As 
it  is,  we  would  only  caution  the 
Mailer  against  the  assumption  that 
the  deehne  of  Turkish  manufac- 
turing industry  is  any  more  con- 
clusive proof  of  a  decay  of  race, 
than  is  afforded  by  the  reduced  con- 
dition of  those  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation in  western  countries,  whose 
subsistence  was  derived  from  manu- 
iacture  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  and  who  have  been  to  a  cou- 
iiderable  extent  'starved  out'  by 
die  rapid  progress  of  machinery. 
The  English  hand-loom  weaver,  and 
the  Flemislv  tisserand,  are  not  cited 
as  examples  of  decay  in  either 
Goontry,    yet  they  are  in  a  con- 


siderably worse  poriK 
manufacturer  of  Bagdad  or  Aleppo, 
or  any  other  of  those  numerous 
cities  which  once  swarmed  with 
the  industrious  artificers  of  the 
East. 

The  commerce  of  Turkey  is  in  a 
better  condition  than  its  mdustry. 
Taking  the  imports  and  the  exports 
together,  it  may  be  estimated  at 
somewhat  nnder  twenty  millions 
sterling  per  annum,  exclusive  of 
about  one  million  for  the  commerce 
with  the  European  tributary  pro- 
vinces, and  of  about  five  millions 
and  a  quarter,  the  commerce  of 
Egypt,  as  shown  in  the  exports  and 
imports  of  Alexandria,  those  to  and 
from  Turkish  ports  not  being  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation.  The  trade 
between  Turkey  and  England  has 
increased  to  an  extmordmary  ex- 
tent, from  about  half  a  million  (of 
imports)  in  1827,  to  upwards  of  four 
minions  in  1853.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  not  much  more 
than  bslf  tlicse  English  imports  ore 
consumed  in  Turkey,  the  remainder 
passing  by  way  of  Trebizond  to 
Persia.  Turkey  receives  chiefly  our 
cotton  manufactures,  linen  manu- 
facturer, hardware,  iron,  coal,  and 
colonial  produce.  Our  chief  im- 
ports from  Turkey  are  flax,  raw 
silk,  grain  of  various  kinds,  opium, 
&«.  France  is  not  in  so  favourable 
a  position  aa  regards  her  commerce 
with  Turkey ;  the  gross  total  of 
imports  into  Turkey  from  France 
bemg  about  a  million,  while  the  ex- 
ports of  Turkey  to  Prance  exceed  two 
milhons.  The  t.ital  commerce  of  Tur- 
key with  Ttuasia  (exports  and  im- 
Eorts)  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mil- 
on  and  a.  half  sterling,  the  balance 
ofexportsajid  imports  beingalightly 
in  favour  of  Hussia ;  with  Austria, 
nearly  three  millions  sterling; 
with  Holland  and  Belpnm  about 
3fi0,000i.;  with  Persia  about  one 
milhon;  vrith  Switzerland,  the 
United  States,  and  other  countries, 
ibout  a  million  and  a  half.    Tiiesa 


^alln 
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and  do  not  include  th< 
of  Egypt  bv  way  of  Alexandria. 
The  navigation  of  Turkey,  which  is 
chiefly  carried  on  by  foreigners,  is 
on  the  increase ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable evidence  of  pr»OT^i 
be  found  in  the  rapid  and  vi 
tension    of    steam   navigatioQ' 
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mercantile  purposes.  Between  1841 
and  1849  the  number  of  these 
steamers  entering  Constantinople 
had  increased  from  274  to  4^6. 
There  is,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
a  direct  and  constant  communica- 
tion by  first-dass  steamers  between 
Southampton  and  Constantinople, 
and  recently  there  has  been  es- 
tablished a  similar  line  from  Ldver- 
pool.  The  communication  between 
the  capital  and  the  main  parts  of  the 
empire,  in  the  Levant,  the  Archi- 
pelago, and  the  Black  Sea,  is  siagu- 
larly  well-organized  and  regular. 
As  we  are  not  writing  a  fuU  de- 
scription of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Imt  only  putting  forth  a  few  facts  as 
materials  for  forming  a  correct 
opinion  as  to  its  resources,  it  is  not 
necessary  here  to  enter  into  details 
of  the  internal  organization  of  the 
Turkish  administration;  but  we  may 
touch  the  subject  with  this  general 
remark,  that  the  great  majority  of 
recent  representations  are  one-sided, 
and  do  not  sufficiently  consider  the 
counteracting  argument  derived 
from  the  essential  Orientalism  of 
the  people. 

Of  tne  military  resources  of 
Turkey  it  is  the  less  necessary  to 
speak  in  detail,  because  they  have 
of  late  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
explanation  and  discussion.  The, 
ardinary  active  force  of  the  empire 
is  about  140,000  men;  the  reserve 
of  equal  number.  These,  with  the 
irre/jular  force  of  61,500,  and  the 
contingents  of  110,000,  make  up  a 
total  toTce  of  nearly  500,000  men. 
These  numbers,  however,  were  es- 
timated in  the  year  1850.  and  they 
inadequately  represent  the  forces 
which  have  been  brought  into  the 
field  by  Turkey,  to  resist  Kussian 
aggression.  All  the  troops  in  the 
service  of  Turkey  are,  according 
to  report,  well  fed,  well  paid,  imd 
in  an  effective  condition.  As  to  the 
navy,  opinions  are  less  unanimous. 
In  1850,  the  Turkish  navy  numbered 
74  ships  of  all  sizes,  with  4000  gunSf 
and  manned  by  25,000  men.  Since 
that  date,  this  branch  of  the  Turkish 
force  has  been  much  increased ;  and, 
aa  in  the  case  of  the  armvt  the  men 
are  said  to  be  well  cared  for  and  well 
paid,  (iccordinfi  to  Oriental  notiong. 

The  financial  system  of  Turkey, 
from  being  broufi^t  more  directly  m 
contact  than  any  other  part  of  the 


machinery  with  the  methods  adopted 
in  the  west,  appears  by  oompanson 
to  be  in  a  barbaroos  state.  On  a 
closer  examination,  we  find  a  direct 
resemblance  in  the  items  of  taxation 
and  revenue ;  but  a  rude  fiscal  sys- 
tem is  combined  with  what  in  tku 
country  would  be  described  ai 
liberal  legislation.  Our  details  are 
taken  fr^  the  badeet  of  1850; 
as  commented  upon  oy  a  French 
traveller  who  published  the  re- 
sults of  his  observations,  together 
with  some  interesting  statements 
on  Turkey,  in  one  of  the  Paris  news- 
papers, during  and  subsequent  to 
nis  sojourn  in  the  eount^.  Hie 
total  State  expenditure  of  Turkey  is 
733,400,000  piastres,  the  total  re- 
venue 731,000,000.  The  latter  is 
composed  of  tenths,  220,000,000 
piastres;  virgu,  or  inoome-tsx, 
200,000,000;  taxes  on  non-3iussal- 
man  subjects,  40,000,000;  customs 
duties,  86,000,000;  indirect  taxes, 
150,000,000.  The  expenditure  com- 
prises 1^  ordinary  items  of  army, 
navy,  civil  service,  and  civil  list, 
with  the  amounts  of  which  we  need 
not  trouble  the  reader ;  and  also  sn 
item  of  12,500,000  for  the  mamta- 
nanoe  of  what  is  called  the  adminis- 
tration of  '  Yakoufr.*  It  is  in  thii 
direction,  as  well  as  in  the  refonn 
of  the  coinage,  that  the  regenera- 
tion or  restoration  of  the  Turkish 
financial  system  may  be  expected. 
The  administration  of  the  yakoofs  is 
the  holder  of  three-fourths  of  the 
landed  property  of  Turkey,  which 
at  a  period  wnen  the  laws  were 
powerless  for  protection,  was  oan- 
signed  by  the  owners  to  its  care,  as 
bSi*  «ired.  Under  iU  m«u«.. 
ment,  this  property  yields  bat 
20,000,000  piastres  per  annum;  yet 
the  State  pays  the  12,500,000 
above-mentioned  for  the  mainto- 
nance  of  mosques  and  charitaUs 
institutions.  A  partial  pwr^lUJ  to 
this  evil  may  be  found  in  the  mal- 
administration of  church  aad 
cathedral  property  in  this  eoniiftry. 
The  vakouf  pays  a  rent  to  the 
owner,  but  that  rent  is  <*^«ila<»i< 
on  the  nominal  coin,  as  it  stood  i& 
former  days,  not  at  its  present  vahw. 
The  scheme  of  the  new  statesmen  of 
Turkey  is  to  take  tibis  property  osfe 
of  the  iiandsof  the  adauniatntMBof 


yakoufs,  and  render  it^  mare  pn^ 
ductiye»  at  the  saine  tima  ps^i^f 
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a  large  additional  sum  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  mosques  and  cha- 
ritable institutions.  It  is  hoped  to 
realize  an  additional  60,000,000 
piastres ;  while  the  owners  of  pro- 
perty wiU  receive  new  titles  direct 
irom  the  Sultan.  The  finances  of 
Turkey  have  suffered  severely  from 
the  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  and 
the  sacrifices  which  have  to  be  made 
in  order  to  meet  the  engagements 
of  the  country  in  the  undepreciated 
coin  of  other  states.  Much  nas  been 
written  against  Turkey  on  the  ground 
of  this  depreciated  comage,  and  the 
deficit  (though  smal0  in  the 
finances.  The  detractors  of  Turkey 
have  but  to  turn  to  Austria,  a  Chris- 
tian state,  where  the  currency  is 
a  drug,  and  where  the  deficit  of  one 
year  would  go  far  to  eat  into  the 
whole  annual  revenue  of  Turkey. 

Our  limits  have  permitted  only  a 
cursory  view  of  the  subject;  out 
enough  has  been  elicited  to  show, 
that  whatever  may  be  the  positive 
deficiencies  of  Turkey  in  those 
elements  of  strength  which  are 
necessary  to  complete  the  ideal  of  a 
great  state,  yet  relatively,  and  by 
comparison,  she  occupies  at  least  a 
respectable  position.  In  agricul- 
ture, notwithstanding  her  short- 
comings, she  supplies  the  wants  of 


her  own  people,  luid  ezportB  to 
no  inconsiderable  extent;  in  in- 
dustry she  but  shares  the  fate  of 
other  communities,  unable  to  com- 
petewith  the  cpgantic  manufacturing 
power  of  En^a^d ;  in  commerce  she 
IS  respectabk,  to  say  the  least ;  in 
her  militaiy  resources  she  has  fairly 
surprised  the  world;  and  her  finances 
are  Dein^  gradually  placed  on  a  sound 
basis,  witn  a  fair  prospect  of  indefi- 
nite improvement.  While  the  Eu- 
ropean states  with  which  we  have 
compared  her  are  ooncentratinj^ 
their  whole  strength  in  the  consoh- 
dotion  of  a  worse  than  barbarous 
despotism,  she  is  gradually  emerging 
from  the  crudest  forms  of  Orienti3 
tyranny,  into  European  civilization ; 
and,  more  than  all,  while,  in  a  state 
like  Austria,  the  Grovemment  cannot 
afford  to  divert  its  attention  from 
the  fatal  duty  of  repressing  chronic 
disaffection,  Turkey  has  passed 
through  the  crisis  ot  a  social  revolu- 
tion, rendered  all  the  more  dan- 
gferous  by  its  close  connexion  with 
religious  prejudices,  and  finds  her- 
self even  while  yet  in  the  transition 
geriod,  free  to  devote  her  whole  mi- 
tary  and  financial  strength  to  the 
task  of  defending  henelf  against  a 
foreign  invader. 


LAST  WOEDS  OP  A  TEAVELLEE  LOST  EST  THE  SNOW. 

[suggested  by  the  pate  of  a  young  englishman  who  was  lost  in  cbossing 

hount  washington,  ootobeb,  1849.] 

OH  !  tis  as  though  a  century  had  past, 
Since  on  the  vale  beneath  I  looked  my  last ; 
And  yet,  'twas  but  this  morning,  glad  of  heart, 
I  left  its  shades,  nor  feared  from  friends  to  part : 
Friends !  coldly  falls  that  word  upon  my  ear. 
Where  are  they  now  P    My  voice  they  cannot  hear. 
Though  aU  is  silent  round,  the  mufflea  air 
To  them  no  words  of  mine  will  downwards  bear. 
Alas !  Alas !  how  quickly  wanes  the  day. 
No  longer  can  I  tiace  my  onward  way ; 
The  stream,  my  only  ffuide,  has  ceased  to  flow. 
And  frozen  dead,  Hes  buried  'neatii  the  snow. 
Uncertain  shapes,  that  fiU  my  soul  with  dread. 
Loom  through  the  mists  like  visions  of  the  dead ; 
And  high  in  air,  sharp  crag  and  icy  peak, 
Look  frowning  down,  as  they  could  vengeance  wreak 
On  man's  presimiption,  daring  thus  to  tread 
A  reabn  whence  every  living  thing  hath  fled. 
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Tliick,  heavy  fogs  obscure  the  sky ;  no  star, 

To  guide  the  wanderer's  step  shines  irom  afar. 

Ana  *neath,  seen  dimly  through  the  dusky  air, 

Are  sights  and  forms  of  horror  everywhere : 

Sivers,  whilst  raging,  struck  to  sudden  rest, 

Their  towering  waves  in  rigid  hea]^  oomprest ; 

Steep  Alps  that  shelve  to  aee'p  ravines  below. 

Where  noiseless  sinks  the  ever  falling  snow. 

Dread  wastes  whence  soon  my  dying  groans  shall  rise. 

And  break  the  silence  of  these  gloomy  sides. 

Far  easier  'twere  on  battle-fielato  die, 

Than  midst  this  stillness,  'neath  this  leaden  sky. 

But  sure !  this  cannot  be  the  gentle  earth. 

That  loves  her  children,  even  from  their  birth ; 

No  mother  ever  thus  forsook  her  child, 

With  whom  in  grief  she  wept,  in  joy  she  smiled ; 

Then  why,  where'er  I  look,  oeneath,  above. 

Does  Nature  give  no  sign  of  tender  love, 

But,  deaf  and  pitiless,  shuts  out  my  prayer. 

And  leaves  me  to  the  madness  of  aespair. 

Oh,  it  is  terrible,  with  sobs  of  pain 

To  gasp  for  air,  then  heave  it  rorth  again. 

And  wnile  each  moment  fiercer  grows  the  cold. 

To  feel  its  iron  grasp  my  limbs  enfold. 

Alas !  I  know  not  it 'tis  cold  or  heat, 

Which  makes  the  ground  thus  scorch  my  aching  feet ; 

The  snow,  in  flakes  of  fire,  falls  on  my  head. 

And  withers  up  my  brain — ^would  I  were  dead. 

What !  is  it  thus  I  must  for  sin  atone. 
Pass  tlirough  the  travail  of  my  soul  alone  P 
What !  sliail  the  tortured  body  rob  the  soul 
Of  all  its  strength  its  sufferings  to  control  P 
When  will  these  struggles  end,  and  I  be  free  P 
Would,  without  dying,  I  could  come  to  thee. 
Oh  Grod,  my  God.    Ah !  have  I  not  till  now 
Upon  thee  called,  strength  of  the  lonely,  Thou, 
Dear  father,  look  on  me  with  pitying  eye, 
If  thou  art  near,  in  calmness  I  shall  die. 
Though  chilling  glaciers  raise  their  heads  around, 
And  corpse-like  lakes  my  dying  form  surround. 

Yet  fear  hath  gone,  for  all  Thou  dost  is  right. 

By  darkness  Tliou  preparest  us  for  light ; 

And  blest,  thrice  blest.  Almighty  Grod,  are  those 

With  Christ  who  travail  ere  they  taste  repose. 

On  Calvaries  of  suffering  thus  to  sigh 

The  soul  away,  is  better  than  to  die 

In  sheltered  vales,  where  mists  too  oft  arise. 

And  from  them  hide  the  sun  and  azure  skies. 

The  dreadful  past  is  fading  from  my  view, 
I  know  and  feel  that  Thou,  Lord  (rod,  art  teuBg 
And  now  thy  guardian  angels  waiting  by. 
To  calm  my  struggles,  cateh  my  latest  sigh. 
With  softest  tou^  they  close  my  weaiy  eyes. 
And  on  their  wings  my  spirit  homewara  flies. 
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HISTOEY  OF  THE  WAE  OF  THE  SICILIAN  YESPEBS.* 


"WTE  are  never  weary  of  historical 
^ '  restorations.  The  *  mytii*  has 
in  so  many  forms,  and  for  so  long  a 
time,  obscured  our  records,  that  no 
effort  to  efface  it  comes  unwelcome. 
But  when  the  security  is  endorsed 
with  the  name  of  EUesmere  we  can- 
not refuse  to  do  what  in  us  lies  to 
negotiate. 

Every  reader  of  history  has  heard, 
and,  for  want  of  good  reason  to  the 
contrary,  has  hitherto  believed,  that 
the  revolution  of  *  the  Sicilian  Ves- 
pers* in  1282,  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  rule  in  the  island,  were 
the  results  of  a  conspiracy  as  com- 
plete in  design  and  mmute  in  detail 
as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
or  the  Popish  Plot  of  Guido  Fawkes. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  not  improbable  ac- 
count of  an  event  which  annihilated 
the  armaments,  and  rent  the  king- 
doms of  the  mightiest  of  the 
then  European  sovereigns,  while 
it  changed  the  dynasty  of  Sicily, 
that  it  was  the  result  of  a  mighty 
'plot,'  in  which  kings  and  na- 
tions were  accomplices,  while  fo- 
reign gold  and  foreign  intrigue 
contributed  to  its  denoxiement.  In 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, when  the  destinies  of  men 
were  matters  of  market,  and  the 
rights  of  the  commons  yet  undistin- 
guishable  from  the  clamourings  of 
half  starved  villains,  such  a  cause 
obtained  credit  as  being  propor- 
tionate to  the  effects  produced,  the 
only  alternative  being  a  revolution 
originating  in  the  mere  motion  of 
the  people,  l^o  one  stopped  to  dis- 
cover the  inconsistencies  of  the  tale, 
or  to  consider  the  source  of  the  evi- 
dence upon  which  it  was  founded. 
Even  the  Sicilians,  it  would  appear, 
were,  and  were  content  to  be,  in  ig- 
norance of  the  true  history  of  their 
great  revolution.  They,  like  the 
rest  of  the  world,  were  deceived  by 
what  we  can  hardly  doubt  from  the 
case  before  us  to  nave  been  a  deli- 
berate attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Angevins  to  revenge  their  defeat  in 
the  field  by  a  misrepresentation  of 
the  motives  of  their  conquerors.  It 
was  a  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  war  of 
literature  with  fact;  and,  as  must  be 
the  case,  where  the  former  is  not 


shackled  by  obligations  to  tnith,  \A 
a  half-educated  age  it  carried  the  day. 

We  must  assume,  for  the  present^ 
that  our  readers  are  acquainted  with 
the  ordinary  version  of  the  Sicilian 
revolution,  and  shall  only  now  draw 
their  attention  to  one  feature  in  the 
story,  which  we  think  contains  a 
no  shght  evidence  of  the  animua  with 
which  it  is  written — ^we  mean  the 
peculiar  way  in  which  the  names  of 
the  chief  actors  in  the  drama — Peter 
of  Aragon  and  John  of  Procida — ^are 
respectively  treated.  The  former, 
because  he  was  throughout  the  con- 
test the  uncompromising  and  suc- 
cessful opponent  of  the  Angevin  fac- 
tion, is  branded  as  a  traitor,  a  con- 
spirator, and  a  perjured  peace- 
breaker.  The  latter,  though  accord- 
ing to  the  admission  of  the  nistorians 
themselves  he  had  been  the  Ulysses 
as  well  as  the  Sinon  of  the  plot,  yet 
because  he  afterwards  deserted  from 
the  side  of  Ara^on,  is  exalted  from 
the  very  beginnmg  as  a  pure  patriot 
and  hero. 

We  are  unconscious  of  any  special 
admiration  for  the  character  of  Peter 
of  Aragon,  nor  shall  we  incur  the 
charge  of  favouritism  if  we  remark 
upon  the  evidence  by  which  the 
crime  of  conspiracy  is  supposed  to 
have  been  conclusivelyjprovea  against 
him.  As  we  shall  have  to  go  through 
the  details  of  his  part  in  the  story 
hereafter,  we  will,  to  avoid  repetition, 
illustrate  his  behaviour  by  '  putting' 
(as  the  lawyer  says)  what  appears, 
with  a  slight  allowance  for  allegory, 
to  be  an  analogous  case.  Our  James 
the  Second  shsul  be  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  William  of  Orange  Peter  of 
Aragon,  whose  position,  by  his  mar- 
riage with  the  heiress  presumptive 
of  the  legitimate  Neapolitan  house, 
may  not  unfairly  be  represented  by 
that  of  the  Butch  prince.  Then  sup- 
pose an  English  exile — Shaftesbury 
for  instance,  had  he  been  still  aliv^— 
employing  his  time  at  the  Hague, 
like  a  spirit  of  mischief,  in  whisper- 
ing in  tne  ear  of  William  the  reports 
of^English  discontent,  to  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  promise  on  behalf  of  his 
friends  at  home  that  a  Dutch  inva- 
sion should  be  supported ;  that  Wil- 
liam, partly  from  cautious  fears  for 
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liis  own  dominions,  and  partly  from 
a  wish  (which  he  moro  than  suspected 
would  be  gratified)  that  the  English 
nation  should  themselves  call  him  to 
the  succession,  avoided  any  overt 
communication ;  and  that,  whUe '  the 
plot'  lingered,  tiie  west-countrymen, 
madden^  by  the  cruelties  of  Jefie- 
ries  and  Xirke,  and  the  Covenanters 
bursting  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
ooimcil,  Imd  marched  upon  the  me- 
tropolis, where  the  people  were  yet 
in  suspense  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
bishops ;  that  the  Stuarts  and  their 
adherents  were  expelled,  and,  afler 
certain  delays  consequent  upon  the 
suddenness  of  the  movement  and 
the  excited  hopes  of  the  Eepublicans, 
that  a  deputation  from  the  Parlia- 
ment had  waited  upon  William,  then 
encamped  on  the  French  border,  and 
requested  him  to  assume  the  crown ; 
we  say,  supposing  all  this,  would 
any  one  pretend  mat  here  was  any 
proqf  of  a  conspiracy  in  esse,  mucn 
less  of  William's  liaving  been  an 
accomplice  P  Yet,  mutatis  muian» 
dis,  we  tliink  the  case  does  not  so 
widely  differ  from  that  commonly 
oalled  '  the  Vespers* Conspiracy;'  and 
Peter  of  Aragon,  upon  no  stronger 
evidence,  has  been  convicted  over 
and  over  again  of  the  full  charge. 

Later  historians,  not  content  with 
assuming  the  above  hypothesis  as 
proved,  proceeded  to  spute  the  tale 
with  pure  invention  to  suit  the  par* 
tisan  or  romantic  tastes  of  their  dif- 
ferent readers.  Thus  'the  conspi- 
racy' is  said  to  have  been  hatching 
amongst  the  whole  Sicilian  nation 
for  a  considerable  time,  whilst  John 
of  Prodda,  'the  indefatigable  mis- 
sionary of  revolt,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  monk  or  beggar,  flew  from  Con- 
stantinople to  liomo,  and  from  Sicily 
to  SaragoBsa,'  to  bespeak  protection 
for  the  ^ture  insurgents.  *  The 
treaty'  of  revolt  'was  sealed  with 
the  signet  of  Pope  Nicholas  himself, 
the  enemy  of  Charles,  and  his  deed 
of  gift  transferred  the  fiefs  of  St. 
Peter  from  the  house  of  Anjou  to 
Aragon.'*  Pinally,  Procida  made 
a  tour  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  Brutus 
like,  in  the  disguise  of  a  smipleton, 
to  communicate  intelligence,  and  to 
inrepare  for  the  simultaneity  of  the 
rising.  And  yet  the  secret '  so  widely 
difinscd  and  so  freely  circulated  was, ' 
as  GKbbon,  with  almost  ironical  cre-^ 


dulity,  remarka,  'preserved  abore 
two  wars*  (some  Bay  even  lonirar) 
'  with  impenetrable  mficretion.'  xlie 
last  of  all  the  fanciful  additiona  wm 
that  of  Boccacio,  who  put  the  finiilk- 
ins  touch  of  dramatie  interest  in  tka 
'  Vespers'  Bell»'  which  gave  the  coo- 
federates  the  signal,  and  the  plot  its 
name. 

The  romance  thus  mannfactazed 
has  been  grafted  into  the  historic 
page,  apparently  without  a  snapickQ 
of  its  authenticity.  The  historisn 
of  the  Decline  and  Fall  enjoys  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  eat- 
press  a  doubt  upon  the  subject, 
which,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
sugj^ted  by  Voltaire.  But  be  lids 
as  it  may,  tneir  joint  scepticism  (if 
such  it  be)  goes  no  fiirtlier  than  to 
discredit  any  connexion  between  the 
actual  outbreak  and  the  great  eon- 
spiracy ,  on  which  Gibbon  dwells  with 
such  complacency  as  rolling  back  the 
tide  of  Latin  conquest  from  the  East. 
'It  may  be  questioned,'  he  sara^ 
'  whether  the  instant  explosion  of  A^ 
lermo  were  the  effect  of  accident  or 
design.'  He  afterwards  reverts  witfi 
all  his  former  ardour  to  the  idea  of 
the  plot.  Having  described  the  in* 
cident  which  caused  the  '  explosion,' 
he  adds,  that '  the  conspirators  seised 
the  opportunity'  to  execute  their  de- 
sign, 'the  revolt  being  inspired  by 
the  presence  or  the  soiu  of  Procida.' 

Sismondi.  not  yielding  his  beEef  ia 
Procida's  sole  concoction  of  d&ep&ot^ 
thinks  that  his  hand  may  be  seen  m 
'stirring  up  the  passions  of  the 
people,  and  sending  to  Palermo  the 
nobles  and  the  soldiers  to  assume 
the  direction  of  the  movement,  weU 
assured  that  the  occasion  woidd  not 
be  delayed.'  (Quoted,  Amari,  .Ap- 
pendix.) Even  the  philosophic  his* 
torian  of  the  Middle  Agf^  thoodi 
ho  at  first  appears  to  doubt  fn3^ 
the  truth  of  the  ordinary  versLon, 
seems  unable  to  dear  himself  firam 
the  supposed  difficulties  of  not  adopt- 
ing a  lull  belief  in  Peter's  entire 
comphcity.  And  yet  one  part  of  the 
popular  story  is  as  unaathentie  M 
the  other :  the  existence  of  the  oqb- 
spiracy  is  as  unresl  ss  the  charm 
of  active  complicity  against  eit£er 
Peter  of  Aragon  or  John  of  PkvMidn. 
At  least  the  evidence  before  us  nofM 
incontestably  that  sudi  a  compieiiaa 
of  affairs  was  unknown  to  thoae  who 
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were  oontemporary  with  the  events 
tibiemaelyes.  Lora  Ellesmere  com- 
pares the  results  of  Amari'a  work 
with  that  of  JS^iebuhr's  in  Eoman 
history.  However  much  they  may 
resemble  each  other  in  efiect,  there 
is,  nevertheless,  a  wide  difference  in 
the  respective  processes  of  the  two 
historians,  as  well  as  in  the  subjects 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  In  the 
one  case  was  a  series  of  legends  repre- 
senting a  state  of  things  primd  facie 
unreal,  but  which  had  been  looked 
upon  as  agreeably  filling  an  otherwise 
blank  page  in  the  world's  story,  yet 
withal  evidently  more  than  mere 
idle  tales,  though  their  meaning  had 
not  as  yet  been  discovered.  The 
master  mind  of  Niebuhr,  in  an 
apparent  chaos,  discovered  a  prin- 
ciple and  a  system,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  materials  scattered  up  and 
down  through  all  history,  reared 
a  graceful  and  regular  building, 
but  one  founded  at  best  only  upon 
conjecture,  and  dependent  for  its 
existence  upon  future  confirma- 
tion. Aman,  on  the  other  hand, 
simply  turns  upon  the  dishonest 
inventions  of  men  the  reflection  of 
that  great  modem  mirror,  the  State- 
paper  Office,  and  as  it  was  at  the 
touch  of  that  spear  of  celestial  tem- 
per, which 

No  falsehood  can  endure, 
*      *      *      *      but  returns. 
Of  force,  to  its  own  likeness ; 

80  has  the  high-blown  conceit  of 
historic  fraud  melted  before  the 
plain  tale  of  truth  and  reality.  We 
are  enabled  to  judge  not  only  how 
complete  was  the  work  of  falsifica- 
tion, but  also  how  bitter  must  have 
been  defeat  to  those  who  could  avail 
themselves  of  such  a  subterfuge  to 
avoid  their  dis^ace. 

Mr.  Amari,  in  his  Appendix,  en- 
ters into  a  comparison  of  the  several 
versions  of  the  story  which  he  finds 
in  various  historians,  contemporary 
or  otherwise.  Through  this  part 
of  his  work  we  have  no  desire  to 
follow  him.  We  shall  prefer  point- 
ing out  some  of  the  evidence  af- 
forded by  contemporarv  public  docu- 
ments against  the  DeUef  ofany  forci^ 
interference,  or  indeed  foreign  m- 
trigue,  having  been  in  any  sense 
the  cause  of  the  Sicilian  revolution. 

In  a  buU  of  Pope  Honorius,  dated 
in  1286,  ^iree  years  after  '  the  Ves- 
pers/ it  is  expressly  declared  that 
the  proodmate  causes  of  the  disturb- 


ances in  the  island  were  the  hniok 
extortion  and  oppression  practiaed 
upon  the  inhabitants  hj  the  Angevin 
government — evils  which  Chams  of 
Anjou  is  therefore  advised  to  correct 
as  a  sure  means  of  recovering,  what 
he  professed  to  desire,  the  lost  affec- 
tions of  his  former  8i]d>jects.  (App. 
333.) 

As  regards  the  part  which  Peter 
of  Aragon  is  aUegea  to  have  ^yed 
in  the  drama,  we  have  the  evidence 
of  his  bitterest  enemies.  First,  we 
turn  to  the  buUs  issued  by  the  suc- 
cessive Popes,  and  heaping  ana- 
themas and  excommunications  upon 
the  heads  of  the  Aragoncse  monarch 
and  his  adherents  for  certain  crimee 
specified  therein.  We  may  be  sure 
that  the  success  of  Peter  and  the 
Sicilians  had  so  far  exasperated  the 
Eoman  See  that  any  charges  made 
by  the  latter  would  lack  no  colours 
wnich  either  malice  or  industzy 
could  supply.  And  yet  it  is  not 
pretendea  to  accuse  tlie  offender  of 
conspiring  with  the  Sicilians  against 
Anjou,  nor  is  a  conspiracy  even 
alluded  to.  Peter's  utmost  crime  is 
that  of  being  the  dux  et  auriga  of 
the  discord  between  the  Holy  See 
and  her  revolted  vassals  (he  is  no- 
where described  as  the  auctor  of 
such  discord),  and  principally  it  is 
alleged  that  to  this  unchnstian  pur- 
pose he  had  directed  an  expedition, 
which  he  had  allowed  the  ^ope  to 
beheve  was  intended  against  Anicaii 
infidels.     (App.  329—332.) 

Secondly,  Charles  of  Anjou,  in 
reahty  the  principal  victim  of  the 
supposed  conspiracy,  in  a  letter 
dated  May  \2St%'-just  after  the  out- 
break in  Sicily, — and  requesting 
assistance  of  Philip  the  !Bold  of 
France,  makes  no  mention  of  Peters 
or  of  a  conspiracy ;  and  in  tne  nego- 
tiations for  the  (mel  bet^'een  himflAlf 
and  the  King  of  Aragon,  in  which 
both  parties  were  to  prove  their  re- 
criminative charges,  Charles  com- 
plains only  of  Peter's  invasion  of 
Bicily,  cojUra  ragione  e  in  malmodo, 
but  not  a  word  escapes  him  tending 
to  connect  such  invasion  with  any 
previous  design.  Again,  after  tfaie 
failure  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
duel,  when  Charles  would  be  most 
anxious  to  blacken  the  fame  of  his 
adversary  in  the  eves  of  Europe  hv 
even  the  most  reckless  charges,  aU 
his  accusations  of  perfidy  go  no 
farther  than  that  Peter  liad,  while 
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engaged  in  warlike  preparations, 
whose  object  lie  woula  not  avow, 
mode  offers  of  intermarriage  between 
his  own  family  and  that  of  Naples. 

Having  then  emended  this  hitherto 
corrupt  passage,  we  will  endeavour, 
with  the  aid  of  the  light  thus  gained, 
to  run  through  the  narrative  of  *  the 
Sicilian  Vespers,*  first  briefly  touch- 
ing upon  some  of  the  chief  points  in 
the  previous  history  of  the  island, 
whicn  we  think  will  tend  to  a  better 
understanding  of  the  revolution  and 
its  true  causes. 

Liberty,  wo  may  premise,  was  a 
plant  of  native  growth  in  Southern 
Italy.  The  Lombard,  the  Greek, 
and  the  Saracen  had  preserved  till 
the  tenth  century  institutions  inno- 
cent of  the  feudi  spirit.  And  when 
that  system  was  at  last  introduced 
by  the  Norman  Conquest,  many 
circumstances  tended  to  mitigate  itis 
rigour  and  restrict  its  limits.  To 
the  obstacles  which  Nature  offered 
to  a  foreign  conqueror  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  were  added  the  influence 
of  numerous  rich  and  important 
cities — ^moral  barriers  against  which, 
as  in  Spain,  the  advancing  tide  oif 
feudalism  fretted  in  vain.  Again, 
the  vast  powers  assumed  by  and 
conceded  to  the  Church,  to  whose 
authority  the  Normans,  *  few  in 
number,  and  having  no  title  but  their 
swords,*  were  glad  to  defer,  and  the 
great  C[uantity  of  land  which  re- 
l^ined  its  allooial  nature,  narrowed 
the  field  of  merely  military  power ; 
while,  last  but  not  least,  the  charac- 
ters of  the  Norman  monarchs  them- 
selves gave  to  the  innovation  less 
violent  pretensions  than  it  elsewhere 
introduced. 

The  constitution  of  the  Norman 
sovereigns  was  scarcely  less  vene- 
rated in  Sicily  than  were  the  Saxon 
laws  by  our  ancestors.  In  theory  it 
recognised  a  more  complete  balance 
of  the  powers  of  the  state  than  we 
are  prepared  for  at  so  early  a  period, 
while  its  practical  influence  was 
gratefully  remembered  as  the  source 
of  mild  and  equitable  government. 
The  crown,  instead  of  representing 
only  a  precarious  chiefship  amongst 
turbulent  peers,  seems  to  have  more 
nearly  resembled  the  executive  cen- 
tral power  of  the  state  which  we  find 
in  a  modem  limited  monarchy, 
undisturbed  by  territorial  privileges 
or  jurisdictions.  Tlie  nobles, 
neither  too  numerous  to  awe  nor  too 


few  to  embolden  the  Boyereigii« 
described  as  animated  by  an  ahnoifc 
patriarchal  spirit.  The  third  eitatet 
m  the  full  enjoyment  of  oommercial 
immunity,  and  possessing  a  reason- 
able voice  in  the  legialafcore,  were 
peaceild  and  contented.  Serfdom 
was  almost  unknown. 

The  first  shock  sustained  by  the 
hitherto  prosperous  liberties  of  Sicily 
was  the  sudden  failure  of  the  line 
of  Norman  kings,  whereby  the  whde 
Southern  monarchy  passed  as  a 
princes8*s  dowry  under  the  house  of 
Suabia.  The  tyranny  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  the  absenteeism  of  hit 
son  Frederick  the  Second,  entirely 
aUenated  the  affections  of  the  people, 
whilst  it  aroused  a  determination  to 
look  to  themselves  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  rights.  On  tne  deaUi 
of  Frederick  they  rebelled,  and  pro- 
claimed a  repubhc  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Iloman  See,  but  so  feeble 
was  the  assistance  rendered  by  the 
latter,  that  in  four  years  they  again 
were  crushed  under  the  yoke  or  the 
bastard  Manfred.  Twelve  years  of 
misgovemment  yielded  them  an  easy 

})rey  to  Charles  of  Anion,  at  die 
lead  of  an  army  of  condottieri,  ccIL' 
lected  from  all  nations  for  the  plun- 
der of  the  South.  And  for  sixteen 
years  it  would  almost  seem  that  ih» 
*King  and  his  nobles  desired  nothing 
more  than  to  emulate  the  infamy  oi* 
Verres. 

The  author  of  He  Decline  ami 
Fall,  m  one  of  his  favourite  pexiodSv 
sums  up  the  condition  of  tue  ooa- 
quered  nation: — 'The  new  king- 
doms of  Charles,'  he  says,  'were 
afiiicted  by  every  species  of  fiscal 
and  military  oppression ;  and  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  his  Italian  soh- 
jects  were  sacrificed  to  the  j|;reatneM 
of  their  master  and  the  licentioof- 
ness  of  his  followers.*  Mr.  Amari's 
narrative  will  show  that  the  greats 
though  in  this  matter  creduloos, 
historical  freethinker  has  unwit- 
tingly enunciated  the  true  oaoies  of 
the  revolution. 

The  most  ruthless  government 
Sicily  had  yet  experienced  was  that 
of  f'redenck  the  Second,  whoae 
foreign  wars  liad  proved  a  oeascdesa 
drain  upon  the  blood  and  treasure  of 
his  people.  But  though  he  had 
greatly  mcroascd  the  tazatiout  he 
granted  one  sensible  boon  in  the 
aboUtion  of  oompulsoiy  milittryr  mi^ 
vice.    Charles,  without  ■>*«*wig  aaf 
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ji  his  attacks  npon  the  purse,  re- 

^•stablished  the  arbitrary  power  of 

le  Crown  over  the  persons  of  his 

bjects,  compelling  them  to  serve 

.  tne  fleet  as  well  as  the  army ;  and 

•.  order  to  force  recusants  to  appear, 

ie  government  imprisoned  or  nned 

lieir  relatives.    But  further,  as  if  to 

Mm  up  the  measure  of  insolence  in 

the  conqueror  and  endurance  in  the 

subject,  no  household  was  safe  from 

outrage  in  what  it  holds  most  dear — 

the  honour  of  its  women.    Violence 

or  deceit  were  mercilessly  employed 

to  work 

the  inexpiable  wrong,  the 

unutterable  shame, 
That  turns  the  coward's  heart  to  steel, 
the  sluggard's  blood  to  flame. 

To  the  remonstrances  of  the 
afflicted  people  Charles  turned  a 
deaf  ear.  Their  delegates  hardly 
escaped  with  life,  and  the  character 
of  the  monarch  was  too  well  known 
to  render  the  advocacy  of  Sicilian 
wrongs  either  a  safe  or  a  grateful 
task.  The  most  independent  of  the 
Popes,  Nicholas  the  Third,  threat- 
ened him  with  the  wrath  of  God 
who  could  not,  he  said,  overlook  such 
tyranny.  *0f  the  meaning  of 
tyranny,*  answered  Charles,  *  I  am 
ignorant,  but  I  know  that  God  Al- 
mighty has  been  my  guide,  and 
therefore  I  am  conhdcnt  he  TsiQ 
always  support  me.'  The  excesses 
of  his  followers  he  heard  of  with  a 
smile ;  he  regarded  them  as  a  gene- 
ral regards  the  brutality  of  his 
stormers  during  a  sack.  The  men 
had  served  his  purpose,  and  must 
serve  it  again ;  and  he  would  not,  if 
he  dared,  curtail  their  licence.  If 
they  exacted  too  severe  a  return,  v<b 
vi4:tis !  was  all  the  consolation  he 
could  off*er. 

He  himself,  cold  and  otherwise 
passionless,  was  solely  bent  upon  en- 
Wging  his  dominion.  He  had,  with 
this  view,  connected  his  family  with 
that  of  the  titular  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople and  the  French  dynasty 
in  the  Morea,  and  had  also  purchased 
the  title  of  Xing  of  Jerusalem ;  in- 
tending to  make  the  Latin  cause  a 
stepping  stone  for  his  own  ambition. 
His  aumority  seemed  to  be  suffici- 
ently established  in  Itfdy  as  head  of 
the  Guelphic  faction.  His  creature, 
Martin  the  Fourth,  had  lately  been 
chosen  Pope,  so  that  nothing  now 
hindered  his   long-promised   East- 
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em  camnaign.  For  some  yflon 
Italy  had  rung  with  warlike  pre- 
parations; his  fleets  and  armies 
awaited  but  their  leader's  signaL 
Charles's  pride  and  confidence  wnew 
no  bounds — all  seemed  to  be  his, 
and  extortion  and  oppression  re- 
doubled their  efforts  to  drain  from 
his  present  subjects  the  means  of 
further  concjuest. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  common 
version  goes  astray,  and  Angevin 
dishonesty,  combined  with  Italian 
love  of  dramatic  effect,  has  as- 
tributed  to  other  than  natural 
causes  a  result  which  was  as  ne- 
cessary as  the  roar  that  follows 
the  explosion.  We  should  say 
that  the  bow  had  been  overdrawn, 
and  that  the  reboimd  and  its  con- 
se(]^uences  were  at  hand.  Our  his- 
torians refer  the  same  effects  to  the 
^eat  *  conspiracy,*  the  secret  work- 
mgs  of  which,  hKe  a  rat,  gnawed  the 
bowstring  of  the  Sicilian  tyrant. 

Throughout  the  peninsula  there 
had  arisen  a  loathing  of  the  avarice 
and  insolence  of  the  conquering 
foreigner.  A  passion  peculiar  to  in- 
dividual Italians  was  fostered  and 
augmented  by  the  municipal  feeling, 
ana  for  a  time  all  consented  to 
fuse  minor  differences  in  the 
hotter  furnace  of  revenge.  Some 
otherwise  unimportant  disturbances 
in  Tuscany  haa  been  distinguished 
by  this  animosity  of  race.  *  Death 
to  the  French,' nad  been  a  war-cry 
which  had  rallied  many  patriot 
spirits  to  deal  destruction  amon^  the 
unsuspecting  foe.  It  could  hardly  be 
supposed  that  from  a  feeling  like  this 
such  a  nation  as  the  Sicilians  should 
be  exempt.  If  they  had  hitherto 
bowed  to  the  storm  it  was  from  other 
causes  than  that  of  insensibility  to 
their  disgrace. 

Sixteen  years  (says  our  author)  of  con- 
stant exposure  to  violence  had  operated 
powerfully  on  the  energetic  charaoter  of 
the  Sicilian  people,  and  had  completely 
changed  its  tone.  From  having  been 
joyous  it  had  become  gloomy.  .... 
Eveiy  pulse  throbbed  with  fear,  writes 
a  remonstrance  of  this  unhappy  people. 
....  Their  poetical  ardour  gave  piaoe 
to  gloomy  meditation — to  sadness  and 
shame — to  profound  hatred  and  boining 
thirst  for  vengeance;  fierce  passions, 
which  spread  from  those  who  suffered 
injury  to  thoae  who  only  witnessed  it ; 
from  the  eager  to  the  slothful — ^from  the 
fieiy  to  the  meek — fnm.  the  daring  to 
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the  cowardly  ;  through  every  age,  rank, 
and  Hex.  Private  emotions,  private  in- 
terests, were  silenced  for  the  time,  or 
contributed  to  swell  the  tide  of  popular 
feeling,  more  powerful  than  any  con- 
spiracy, because  it  mocks  the  suspicious 
watchfulness  of  rulers,  and  a  hundredfold 
exceeds  their  power. 

It  was  clear  that  the  opportunity 
only  was  wantinj^  for  the  smothered 
fire  to  burst  out.  Thus  the  year 
1282  dawTicd  in  Sicily.  The  inter- 
ruption given  to  the  East<jr  festivi- 
ties by  the  insolent  or  licentious 
conduct  of  some  French  offi- 
cials supplied  the  occasion.  The 
events  wliich  followed  are  too 
well  known  to  require  detail. 
The  emeiitc  gained  strengtli  and  im- 
portiincc  in  its  progress,  and  the 
Bword,  w^hich  was  drawn  to  avenge 
only  a  private  insult,  was  not 
Bhoathed  till  it  had  slain  or  expelled 
every  foreigner  in  the  island,  and 
the  power  of  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
been  trampled  in  the  dust. 

Perluipswe  can  liardly  wonder,  con- 
sidering the  combined  suddenness, 
simultaneity,  and  success  of  the  out- 
break in  all  parts  of  Sicily,  that  histo- 
xiiina  who  looked  no  further  than  these 
efi(M.'ta  should  liavc  clung  to  the  be- 
lief in  its  being  the  work  of  design, 
even  after  a  doubt  had  occurred  to 
their  minds.      Aft^er  the  complete 
history  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
revolution  which  Mr.  Amari  gives 
us,  we  can  no  longer  hesitate  in  at- 
tributing it  to  causes  simply  acci- 
dental.    We    are  persuaded    that, 
had  the   case  bt^en  otherwise,  had 
there  really  been   a  conspiracy   of 
the    Sicilian    nobles    with    foreign 
princes,    neither    the    Grovemment 
would    have     assumed    the     form 
which  it  did,  nor  woidd  the  nation 
liave  been    left  so   utterly    unpre- 
pared   to   meet  the  vengeance    of 
Charles,  as  wo  know   to  have  been 
the  case ;  we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  alternative  that,  either  no  con- 
spiracy existed,  or  if  any  did  exist  be- 
fvre  the  outbreak,  that  the  tumul- 
tuary character  which  the  movement 
assumed  overpowered  the   original 
design,  and  carried  the  revolution  de 
facto  far  beyond  its  predetermined 
limits.     Either  is  desta^ctive  of  the 
common  tale. 

For  the  first  draft  of  the  new  con- 
stitution was  the  pure  offspring  of 
the  popular  will  talking  into  its  own 
hanos  the  supreme  authority.    The 


accounts,  indeed,  are  scanty,  and 
very  slight  information  as  to  the  in- 
stitutions promulgated,  or  the  namei 
connected  with  them,  has  come  down 
to  us.  But  Mr.  Amari's  researchn 
establish  sufficiently  for  our  purpose 
the  democratic  character  of  the  Go- 
vernment, which  was  in  fact  modelled 
after  the  short-lived  republic  of  12H 
the  intention  being  that  the  chief 
executive,  after  the  general  Italian 
fashion,  should  be  vested  m  the  hands 
of  a  foreign  jEwrfesto.  £ach  citywig 
to  fonn  a  separate  polity  nnder  one 
or  more  *  captains  of  the  people/  and 
our  author  suggests  that  probably 
Messina  and  Palermo  were  to  m 
heads  of  incorporations. 

This  view  of  tilings,  we  say,  i« 
more  than  hypothesis.  It  is  ulns- 
trated  by  the  condition  of  Messina, 
in  which  we  find  the  people  supreme 
till  after  the  begmning  of  the  siege, 
nearly  three  months  from  the  date 
of  *  tiie  Vespers,'  when  they  for  the 
first  time  felt  that,  their  own  leaden 
being  unsuited  to  the  necessities  of 
the  time,  they  must  look  to  the 
hitherto  forgotten  nobles  as  being 
by  education  and  habit  the  fittest  to 
du'cct  their  efforts.  Where  were  the 
nobles,  the  so-called  chief '  conspira- 
tors,' up  to  that  time  ?  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  they  had  for  rears 
past  been  scattered  in  exile,  and  that 
they  did  not  conceive  the  idea  of  re- 
turning till  after  the  revolution. 
We  may  at  least  remark  upon  one  fact 
as  significant  of  the  dearth  of  mili- 
tary capacity  in  those  days  of  need. 
The  citizens  of  Leontmimi  were 
glad  to  elect  Macalda,  tAe  leifi 
of  Alaimo  de  Lentini,  as  their 
leader — a  woman  of  masctdine  spirit 
and  education,  but  still  a  woman; 
her  husband,  as  is  well  known,  filling 
a  like  situation  in  Messina  during 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  siege. 

Again,  had  the  ordinary  version 
of  *  the  Vespers'  been  true,  and  the 
revolution  been,  in  any  sense  of  th© 
word,  designed,  it  is  impossible  that 
the  authors  should  hare  been  so 
careless  of  their  interests  as  not  to 
have  provided  for  the  defence  of  the 
island  from  the  certain  venseanoe  of 
Charles  of  Anjoo,  now  at  the  hei|riit 
of  his  power,  and  about  to  take  uie 
command  of  a  mightr  armament. 
It  woidd  have  been  to  uttle  twipoae 
that  '  the  mine  was  }>repKred  with 
deep  and  dangenras  aitmce,'  eovld 
it  have  been  exploded  wo  heedl—^ 
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and  witli  so  little  effect.  Besides, 
even  had  the  outbreak  been  prema- 
ture, we  know  enough  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Peter  of  Aragon  to  make  it 
unlikely  that  he  would  willingly 
have  risked  the  loss  of  the  ]^rize  ne 
so  much  desired  by  delaymg  his 
arrival  in  Sicily  for  more  than  four 
months.  He  did  not  sail  from  Spain 
on  his  African  expedition  till  tlie  be- 
ginning of  June  {Append,  p.  347), 
•  the  Vespers*  massacre  ha^'ing  com- 
menced on  the  31st  of  March ;  and 
his  ultimate  landing  in  Sicily  did  not 
take  place  till  late  in  August. 

But  it  is  time  for  us  to  account 
for  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniard 
on  t]ie  stage.     Peter  had  married, 
before     the     French    conquest    of 
Naples,  Cpnstaiicc,  daughter  (some 
say  sister)  of  Manfred,  the  last  king. 
Charles  of  Anjou,  having  closely  im- 
prisoned all  tne  other  children,  or 
their  existence  having  been  forgotten, 
Constance  was  regarded  as  the  sole 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Suabia,  and 
she  failed  not  to  keep  her  husband 
in  mind  of  her  rights.     It  was  said, 
too,  that  Conradin,  the  grandson  of 
Frederick  the  Second,  and  another 
of  Charles's  victims,  had  on  the  scaf- 
fold designated  Peter  his  heir  and 
avenger.  As  such  his  court  had  been 
for  some  time  past  the  refuge  of  all 
who  had  suCTercd  from  Angevin  tyr 
ranny,  and  who  looked  for  mainte- 
nance, or  hoped  for  revenge.  Among 
this  number  the  most  distinguished 
were  Eoger  Loria  and  Conrad  Lan- 
cia, themselves  aUied  by  birtli  or  mar- 
riage with  the  Queen,  and  the  im- 
mortal John  of  Procida.     By  their 
means  Peter  had  doubtless  frequent 
information  as  to  Sicilian  wrongs  and 
views  of  resistance.    He  had  besides 
embraced  the  cause  of  Michael  Pa- 
]aK)logus,  the  quasi  legitimate  occu- 
pant of  the  throne  of  Constantinople 
— against  whom  the  Western  king- 
doms were  leagued  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Latin  dynasty — and  he 
might  well  consider  a  descent  upon 
the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily 
as  the  best  diversion  he  could  devise 
in  favour  of  his  Eastern  ally.  Peter's 
attention  in  consequence  for  some 
time  had  been  directed  to  the  defence 
of  his  dominions  at  home,  in  case  of 
his  own    absence;    and,    to  throw 
Charles  as  much  as  possible  off*  his 
guard,  he  had  even  proposed  a  treaty 
of  marriage.    Under  cover  of  an  in- 


tended expedition  a^pdnst  t2ie  Mooing 
he  also  made  considerable  leriea  of 
troops :  and  it  may  possibly  be  tme 
that  he  was  assisted  by  supplies  frcmi 
Constantinople.  As  far,  therefore, 
as  resolutions  went,  a  Sicilian  inva- 
sion had  been  contemplated  as  soon 
sa  Charles  should  sau  for  the  East, 
long  before  *  the  Vespers'  explosion. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  all  that 
has  been  objected  to  is  any  supposed 
connexion  between  such  imperfect 
designs  and  the  actual  revolution. 
Had  Gibbon  been  more  attentive 
to  dates  he  might  have  spared 
his  sneer  at  '  the  patriot  Specialis/ 
for  disclaiming  any  correspondence 
between  Peter  and  the  Sicilians. 
The  national  historian  was,  when  he 
used  the  expression,  nullo  communi' 
cato  consilio  (as  is  often  the  case  with 
Livy),  truthfully  relating  a  fact,  of 
which  perhaps  he  did  not  at  tlie  time 
recognise  the  importance.  The  words 
refer  to  any  correspondence  J>efore 

*  the  Vespers.'  Peter,  as  Mr. 
Amari's  dates  will  elucidate,  did  not 

*  happen  to  be  with  a  fleet  and  army 
on  the  African  coast'  till  after  the 
Sicilians  had  made  a  t^o  months' 
ex|)eriment  of  an  arrangement  in 
which  he  \iote  no  part ;  and  when 
he  did  arrive  in  Sicily  he  was  too 
late  to  render  any  assistance  to  Mes- 
sina, whose  daring  citizens  had,  after 
a  three  montlis'  siege,  disheartened 
and  repulsed  the  invaders. 

Whether  the  Sicihans  despaired 
of  finding  any  Italian  bold  enough 
to  accept  the  office  of  Podesta  m 
the  teeth  of  Charles,  or  began  to 
mistrust  their  own  powers  of  self-go- 
vernment, we  are  not  informed. 
Each  probably  had  its  share  of  in- 
fluence ;  while,  in  further  favour  of 
reaction,  the  nobles,  returning  from 
exile,  were  naturally  desirous  to 
restore  the  monarchy.  Many  eyes, 
therefore,  T\ere  doubtless  turned  to 
the  camp  of  Peter,  and  many  hoped 
what  none  ventured  to  propose.  In 
this  suspense  Peter's  embassy  to 
Bome,  sent  to  ask  for  the  assistance 
usually  jrranted  to  a  crusader,  was 
driven  mto  Palermo  by  a  storm. 
One  of  the  envoys,  hearing  of  the 
difficulty,  boldly  entered  the  Parlia- 
ment, and  advised  the  deputies  to 
offer  the  throne  to  his  master,  at 
once  ready  at  hand  to  assist  them, 
as  well  as  oeing  their  most  natural 
leader.    The  '  scene'  was  doubtldBB 
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not  improvised,  and,  Mr.  Amari 
justly  remarks,  is  probably  the  only 
circumstance  in  tne  whole  of  the 
history  which  bears  the  slightest 
semblance  of  desi^.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  proposition  was  adopted 
with  acclamation  by  an  assembly  in 
which  were  many  accomplices  :  and 
Peter  arrived  m  Sicily,  having 
attained  the  object  of  his  ambition 
by  a  simpler  and  more  straight- 
forward path  than  his  own  p(3icy 
unassisted  by  circumstances  had 
pointed  out  to  him. 

Such  appear  to  be  the  true  cha- 
racters in  which  the  history  of  this 
momentous  revolution  is  written, 
when  the  veil  of  falsehood  and  igno- 
rance has  been  rent  from  before  it. 
We  hail  the  restoration  with  feel- 
ings of  unmixed  delight.  We  have 
no  time-hallowed  legends  to  mourn 
for  like  those  which  faded  before 
the  wand  of  the  ruthless  Grerman  in 
!Etoman  story.  We  even  doubt 
whether  the  result  obtained  be  not 
every  whit  as  romantic  (to  all  save 
an  Italian  imagination)  as  aught 
which  Mr.  Aman's  criticism  has  de- 
stroyed. There  is,  at  any  rate,  an 
act  of  tardy  justice  rendered  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Sicilian  nation. 

Tor,  hitherto,  we  have  regarded 
(as  we  could  not  help  doing),  *  the 
V  espers'  as  glorious  to  all  save  those 
immediately  concerned  in  it.    The 
results  of  the  outbreak  we  could  not 
but  admire,  as,  indeed,  we  could 
hardly  resist  acknowledging  its  ne- 
cessity.      But   it    was    impossible 
thoroughly  to  sympathize  with  what 
appeared  to  be  a  simple  repetition 
01  scenes  of  treachery  and  outrage, 
with  which  we  were  familiar  in  the 
history  of  Greek  and  Italian  faction. 
Here  were  a  people  who,  after  sub- 
mitting without  resistance,  almost 
insensibly  to  every  indignity,  na- 
tional and  individual,  which  tyranny 
could  devise,  suddenly  emerge  from 
their  degradation  to  redeem  their 
character  by  the  deeds  of  bravos — 
with  this  further  reproach,  that  fo- 
reign gold  or  intrigue  appeared  to 
have  prompted    a   revenge    which 
patriotism  had  shrunk  from.    And 
with  the  bloodshed  all  enthusiasm  (if 
such  it  could  be  called)  seemed  to 
cease.    The  people  freed  themselves 
from  one  t^Tant  to  pass  as  dupes 
and  slaves  under  the  yoke  of  an- 
other. 

In  what  a  different  light  do  wo 


now  regard  the  Sicilians!  Patient 
under  msult  and  oppression,  be- 
cause, as  good  sons  or  the  Church, 
they  were  loath  to  believe  that 
she  was  indeed  aUied  with  their 
enemies,  but  hoping,  almost  against 
hope,  that  her  arm  would,  thongh 
late,  be  raised  in  their  defence,  an 
unforeseen  accident  placed  in  their 
own  hands  the  opportunity  of  an 
immediate  remedy.  The  sight  of 
blood  roused  the  savage  nature  of 
men  smarting  under  insult  and 
tyranny,  and  a  thousand  wrones 
were  in  one  hour  revenged.  Wim- 
out  design,  even  without  concert, 
save  that  which  a  momentazy  sym- 
pathy inspires,  they  hurried  to  take 
every  man  his  share  in  the  shame  or 
glory  of  that  day. 

But,  as  the  slaughter  had  been 
neither   premeditated    nor    unpro- 
voked, so  was  it  neither  '  the  be-aQ 
nor  the  end-all*  of  the  outbreak.   To 
secure  their  freedom — ^the  people's 
sole  object — it  was  as  necessary  to 
avoid  a  domestic  tyranny  as  to  break 
off  a  foreign  yoke.    We  can  hardly 
exaggerate  the  difficulties  of  the  firrt 
months  of  Sicily's  new-bom  liberty, 
when  we  remember  the  dangers  of 
her  isolated  position,  the  power  of 
her  foes,  and  the  inexperience,  nay, 
even  ignorance  of  her  people,  as 
well    of    their  wants    as    of   the 
means  of  satisfaction.    Yet  we  see 
them,  neither  betrayed  by  success, 
nor  debauched  by  anarchy,  without 
a  leader  or  an  ally,  trusting  only  in 
themselves,  fearlessly  erect  a  con* 
stitution,  and  prepare  firmly  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  most 
Sowerful  sovereign  m  Europe.  Aod- 
ent  favoured  uieir  self-dependent 
efforts,  and  was  the  means  or  restor- 
ing,  under   a  king   of  their  own 
choice,  the  beloved  constitution  of 
their  ancestors.     We,  whose  fore* 
fathers,  about  the  same  time,  had 
been  vainly  contending  for  the  ob- 
servance of  an  impenect  Charter, 
under  which  pretence  they  had  rent 
the  kingdom  in  pieces  with  civil 
war,  should  be  able  to  appreciate  an 
equally  early,  but  more  successful, 
establishment  of  national  indepen- 
dence. 

Were  confirmatorf  eridenoe 
wanted,  the  history  of  the  neit 
twen^  jeitan  of  Sidlj^'s  career 
would  afl^ord  a  complete  iBuslratioii 
of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Amari's  venioii. 
It  would  be  Tain  here  to  atfeen^i 
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to  describe  in  detail  the  gloriouB 
and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  snc- 
cessfiil  struggle  which  Sicily  main- 
tained single-handed  against  Charles 
and  his  son,  assisted  b^  the  powers 
of  France  and  the  Vatican.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  the  principles  of  *  the 
Vespers'  are  indelibly  written  on 
every  page.  We  find  the  same 
moderate  desires,  but  the  same  de- 
voted determination,  the  same  vigo- 
rous self-reliance,  the  same  digmty 
of  conduct. 

Sicily,  after  her  deed  of  successful 
daring  (remarks  our  author),  was  con- 
flciouB  of  her  powers :  amongst  her  people 
were  many  lofty  spirits  owing  to  the 
civil  franchises  she  had  obtained,  to  her 
Tmwonted  material  prosperity,  to  the 
force  of  her  arms,  of  which  so  many 
proofs  had  been  given,  and  to  the  va- 
rious talents  and  powers  called  into  ex- 
ercise in  state  afiairs,  when  they  became 
the  common  property  of  alL  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  309.) 

The  same  qualities  survived  in  all 
their  freshness  after  more  than  two 
centuries  of  anarchy ;  and  when  the 
rest  of  the  monarchy  groaned  under 
the  weight  of  overgrown  Spanish 
rule,  the  Sicilian  parliament  firmly 
and  fearlessly  withstood  the  extor- 
tions of  Charles  the  Fifth  and  his 
son  Philip. 

Never  was  contest  more  thoroughly 
national,  but  it  was  for  scrupu- 
lously national  objects.  Never  were 
monarchs  followed  to  the  field 
by  a  more  devoted  and  patient 
people,  so  long  as  their  interests  re- 
mained unmerged  in  those  of  other 
nations.  Six  armaments  landed  in 
succession  on  the  shores  of  Sicily. 
Many  of  the  leaders  changed  sides, 
— ^neither  Peter  nor  James,  their 
two  first  kings,  were  true — but  the 
Sicilians  remained  the  same;  in 
defeat  unconquered,  amidst  trea- 
sons unshaken,  gathering  courage 
and  confidence  even  from  misfor- 
tunes. They  were,  as  one  of  their 
orators  declared,  ready  for  any 
emergency  ratiier  than  lower  their 
eagles  to  the  detested  hlies.  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  5.) 

But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  whicli  these  volumes  reveid 
in  the  conduct  of  Sicily  at  this  time 
is  in  her  relations  ^ith  JSome.  Long 
before  'the  Vespers,'  she  had  en- 
joyed comparative  emancipation  from 
ecclesiastical  interference.  Her  Nor- 
man monarehs  (though  feudal  sub- 
jeott)  had,  as  is  well  known,  extorted 


from  the  Popes  legantine  suClioiritTm 
their  own  dominions.  YetSicUynad 
never  flagged  in  her  spiritoal  fide- 
lity, not  unwillingly  persuading  her- 
self that  Some  would  cheiish  such 
unstrained  allegiance.  But  her  eyes 
were  opened  when,  on  making  ner 
submission  after  the  revolution,  and 
entreating  the  Pope  to  confirm  her 
act,  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  was 
a  command  to  return  unconditionally 
to  her  former  servitude,  with  a  threat 
of  the  usual  ecclesiastical  thimders 
in  case  of  disobedience.  This,  added 
to  the  cold  and  insulting  indifierenoe 
with  which  her  appeals  for  redress, 
while  it  might  have  been  peaceAilly 
obtained,  had  been  rejected,  dis- 
covered the  moral  weakness  of  that 
power  to  which  she  had  hitherto 
trusted;  while  it  proved  how  dan- 
gerous the  sacred  infiuence  would 
Become  when  wielded  as  an  instru- 
ment of  warfare  in  the  hands  of  her 
ruthless  enemies.  The  discovery 
thus  early  was  of  an  infinite  value. 
Sicily  at  once  renounced  all  ties 
between  herself  and  the  Vatican, 
and  nothing  tended  more  to  the 
development  of  the  bold  sentiments 
and  uncompromising  behaviour 
which  mark  her  career.  '  Grod  had 
raised  up  another  Peter  for  their 
defence,' Jier  citizens  somewhat  pe- 
dantically answered  to  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Eoman  envoys.  They 
even  ventured  to  arraign  the  con- 
duct of  the  See  in  somewnat  striking 
language  for  those  times.  A  com- 
mon citizen  of  Agosta,  to  the  fair 
speeches  of  the  legate,  when  he 
found  that  force  had  failed  to  pro- 
duce obedience,  said — 

We  regard  the  Church  as  our  mother, 
but  he  {sic)  who  now  rules  her  as  our 
enemy,  since  he  sends  weapons  and 
combatants  to  fight  against  us.  Inquire 
now  of  the  legate  whether  God  ever  com- 
manded Christian  blood  to  be  shed  in 
order  to  reduce  Christians  to  servitude. 
If  he  teUs  you  that  He  has  so  enjoined  it, 
he  misbeheves  the  Grospel;  and  let  him 
learn  from  us  that  the  only  weapons 
given  to  the  Church  by  the  Christian 
£uth  are  humility,  the  cross,  and  works 
of  meekness.     (Vol.  ii.  p.  249.) 

Afterwards  Boniface,  having  failed 
to  detach  Frederick,  son  of  Peter, 
from  the  cause  of  Sicily  by  the  lure 
of  a  foreign  marriage,  sent  a  monk 
to  the  island  to  preach  peace  and 
forgiveness  of  all  past  onences,  if 
the  people  would  but  turn  and  re- 
pent.   As  an  earnest  of  the  Pope's 
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intentions,  the  clinrcliraan  produced 
sealed  parchments  in  blank,  and 
bade  his  hearers  consult  with  what 
pardons  and  privileges — ^ith  what 
terms,  in  short — those  blanks  should 
be  filled  up.  They  mocked  at  his 
deceit,  and  defied  its  author.  *  Know,' 
said  they,  *  that  the  Sicilians  will  no 
more  endure  a  forei^  yoke  nor  any 
king  but  of  their  own  choice.  And 
see  here,*  continued  one  of  them, 
nnsheathiuj^r  his  sword,  *  it  is  from 
this  that  the  Sicilians  look  for  peace, 
and  not  from  jour  lying  parch- 
ments.'    (Vol.  iii.  p.  37.) 

These  bold  words  prove  more 
clearly  than  mere  feats  of  arms  the 
spirit  of  resistance  which  had  awa- 
kened in  Sicily.  We  should  remem- 
ber that  the  century  in  which  Inno- 
cent the  Third  had  wielded  the  Eo- 
man  sceptre  had  not  yet  expired; 
and  though  her  Angevin  partisanship 
had  somewhat  lowered  her  in  Italy, 
the  Holy  See  still  maintained  her 
moral  influence  unimpaired  in  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  And  as  the  war 
proceeded,  a  sort  of  reaction  was 
produced,  which  was  unfavourable 
to  Sicily.  The  origin  and  merits  of 
the  contest  were  forgotten,  and  all 
sense  of  right  and  wrong  paled  be- 
fore the  irresistible  fact  that  one  of 
the  contending  parties  was  in  fact, 
iiiough  not  in  name,  the  Church. 

The  recollection  of  this  staggered 
many  of  the  Sicilians  themselves, 
who,  the  instant  they  recognised  a 
divided  duty,  seemed  to  thuik  that 
religion  might  justify  even  treason. 
For  towards  the  close  of  the  war  we 
find  many  men  of  hitherto  un- 
blemished honour  putting  this  sort 
of  pious  compromise  upon  them- 
selves, and  betraying  the  strong- 
holds of  their  country  to  the  inva- 
der. Patuno  and  Uatania,  places 
of  the  utmost  importance,  were  thus 
lost  afler  successful  defences;  and 
in  many  more  the  treason  was  pre- 
vented bv  discovery. 

Por  these  efiects,  it  is  true,  our 
aathor  endeavours  to  find  a  far  dif- 
ferent cause,  by  pointing  to  the 
abundant  means  of  comiptwrn  which 
the  mutability  of  feudal  tenure 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  invading 
leaders.  But  they  could  deal  only 
m  promises  contingent  upon  success, 
a  condition  in  which  the  Sicilian 

Sovermnent  de  facto  was  at  least 
lieir  equal.    The  lands  of  the  rene- 
gade Lorias  and  Froddas  would  con- 


stitute a  prize  sufficiently  seductive 
to  such  mercenary  patriotism  as 
could  be  roused  by  no  other  means. 
We  believe,  with  all  submission  to 
Mr.  Amari,  that  the  religious  senti- 
ments wc  have  mentioned  had  more 
to  do  with  such  a  state  of  things. 
The  superstition  which  was  shocked 
at  remembering  that  SicUj  had  been 
for  sixteen  years  in  arms  against  the 
declared  allies  of  the  Homan  See, 
might  think  any  means  justifiable 
that  would  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test. We  read  with  what  joy  the 
Aragonese  hailed  the  (not  otherwise 
advantageous)  treaty  of  1292,  and 
the  marriage  of  then-  king  with  an 
Angevin  princess  —  the  'bride  of 
peace* — ^because  they  thereby  were 
reconciled  to  the  Church,  though  the 
only  difierence  between  them  had 
been  an  absurd  claim  of  Pope  3Car- 
tin  upon  Aragon  as  a  forfeited  fief. 
Even  Queen  Constance,  Sicilian  as 
she  was,  shuddered  at  the  protracted 
schism  in  Cluistendom,  which  the 
cause  of  her  beloved  country  seemed 
to  render  inevitable,  and  retired  to 
Spain,  as  well  to  escape  the  unholy 
strife  as  to  atone,  by  me  devotion  of 
her  remaining  days,  for  the  part 
which  she  had  unwittingly  taken  in 
its  origin. 

It  is  not  then  to  be  wondered  at 
that  some  of  the  Sicilians  should  have 
shared  these  feelings ;  but  while  we 
acknowledge  their  force  with  the 
few,  we  thereby  throw  into  bolder 
relief  the  firmer  and  more  far-sighted 
patriotism  of  that  greater  number 
who  steadily  held  on  their  ooiine» 
unswayed  by  even  such  a  powerfid 
momentum.  And  the  existence  of 
such  a  spirit,  in  our  opinion,  adds 
one  more  crown  to  the  monument  of 
*  the  Vespers.* 

We  need  only  add  that  there  is  no 
longer  anj  reason  for  our  ignorance 
of  the  mmutest  trifle  in  this  all-im- 

Sortant  epoch  in  the  history  of  mo- 
em  Europe.  We  can  with  iJl  con- 
fidence and  smcerity  recommend 
Amari's  volumes  as,  so  far  as  feasi- 
ble, exhausting  the  question  as  well 
as  opening  abundant  sooroes  of  in- 
formation, which,  though  not  hither- 
to inaccessible,  have  still  been  un- 
known. And,  apart  firom  an  oee^ 
sional  memento  that  we  are  readinp 
a  translation,  Lord  "RTlewmgre's  ed^ 
tion  possesses  sttneiiaiui  of  stfle 
which,  if  it  were  posiiUe^  add  a  anr 
interest  to  amort  mtenstmgMlgoak 
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THE  LAST  OF  THE  FINS. 
Cods,  Gadus. 


IN  no  one  family  of  tlie  deep  are 
the  deficiencies  of  tLe  ancients, 
when  brought  into  comparison  with 
the  exuberant  produce  of  our  own 
markets,  so  strikingly  exemplified 
as  in  tliat  of  the  cod  and  his  next  of 
kin.  With  the  cod  proper  {Gadus 
Morrhua),  the  haddock  {G.  (Eailfi- 
nu8)y  dorse  (6r.  Mulanaus),  coal  &h 
(6r.  Carbonarius),  poUack  {G.  Pol' 
laehius)^  ling  or  burbot  {G:  Lota), 
they  had  no  acquaintance  whateTer ; 
indeed  with  the  exception  of  the 
bake,  which  abounds  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  is  an  excellent  fish  wher- 
ever it  swims,  together  with  a  few 
delicate  but  pigmy  codlings  of  its 
own,*  almost  all  the  better  members 
of  this  family  repudiating  the  tepid 
waters  of  southern  seaa,t  never  ofiered 
to  the  cooks  and  connoisseurs  who  in- 
habited their  shores  any  individuals 
worthy  a  sauce.  But  though  the 
ancient  kitchens  saw  no  specimens 
of  the  elite  of  the  Dogger  Bank,  or 
Newfoundland,  we  cannot  consent 
to  pass  over  some  of  the  more  inter- 
estmg  species  wholly  sub  silentio; 
and  as  m  speaking  of  the  Clupean 
race  we  felt  ourselves  imperatively 
called  on  not  to  give  herrings  the  go 
by,  albeit  unknown  to  Greek  Agora 
or  Latin  forum ;  so  here,  prefatory 
to  a  notice  of  the  classic  gadus  mer- 
ludus  or  hake,  we  shall  pause  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  pot- 
bellied gastrocharvbdic  cod,  and  on 
one  or  two  other  of  the  race,  to  which 
salted  or  fresh,  mankind  is  almost  as 
much  indebted  as  to  the  cod  itself. 
Some  of  the  gadean  etymologies  are 
so  strange  that  we  cannot  forbear 
giving  the  reader  a  sample.  y<idoi 
(Gr.)  and  gadus  (Latin),  are  said  to 
come  fjrom  the  Syrian  word  gad 
(fish),  and  there  is  a  Syrian  queen 
mentioned  in  Athen£Bus  whose  name 
18  Atergadis,  t.e.  Venus  fish.  The 
Greeks  and  Eomans  restricted  the 
word  to  a  particular  species  of  the 


present  group,  and  by  a  third  caprice 
of  nomenclature  it  now  stands  lor  a 
whole  genus  in  modem  icthyology. 
With  regard  to  our  own  trivial  name 
for  the  *  caput'  of  this  tribe.  *  The 
word  cod,'  says  Cuvier  (what  ears 
some  naturalists  must  have),  '  is  de- 
rived from  gadus,  which  it  resembles 
in  sound.'  Cod  meant  originally  a 
purse,  or  vrjpa,  and  the  Jish  was  so 
called,  says  an  ingenious  finder  of 
strange  similitudes,  ab  aliqua  mar^ 
supii  similitudine,    Aliqua,  indeed  I 

If 'that  he  spoke  to  one  that's  whishte, 
Or  looketh  on  bis  booke  ; 
Or  talk  not  all  in  print  or  time  ; 
Saye  we  this,  coddes  head  (looke) 
This  man  doth  want  his  common  sense. 

And  morue,  its  French  equivalent, 
comes,  says  Belon,  from  the  English 
merwely  a  word  which,  like  Cuvier, 
we  are  unable  to  find  in  any  English 
author  of  our  acquaintance.  Ac- 
cording to  Aldrovandi,  the  word 
mon*ue  is  a  Marsellois  patois  for  a 
person  with  thick  blubber  lips,  and 
IS  thence  applied  by  metonymy  to  a 
fish  like  the  cod,  whose  labial  appen- 
dages are  (^uite  in  character  with 
this  description.  Being  ourself  un- 
acquainted with  Marsellois  patois, 
ana  warned  by  Belon's  mistakes  of 
the  perils  of  dabbling  in  foreign  ety- 
mologies, we  leave  all  the  responsi- 
bility of  this  to  the  manes  of  the 
literary  executors  of  the  venerable 
cidevant  professor  of  natural  history 
of  Bologna.  (Egilfinus,  the  modem 
Latin  (ksignation  for  the  haddock, 
is,  according  to  the  dictum  of  Bon- 
dolet,  and  another,  fix)m  the  English 
words  eagle  and  fins,  which  as  eagles 
do  not  commonly  exhibit  these  ap- 
pendages, we  take  leave  to  doubt. 
Madou,  the  French  for  salt  haddock, 
is  evidently  our  own  word  gallicised. 
Of  the  trivial  name  of  ^  uiat  most 
delicate  of  all  gadeans,'};  the  dorse, 
the  meaning  haa  not,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  been  even  attempted ;  cal- 


*  Two  of  the  best  known  of  these  are  the  G.  Minatus,  which  is  hawked  about 
Nicies  (with  another  minute  pisciculus  of  the  next  family  afJlatSy  the  platesaa  wuda, 
with  which  it  is  taken  in  huge  quantities  under  the  well-known  ciy  of  Jicke  and 
anaee),  and  secondly  masdeu  di  funnali  (Phyds  Mediterranea),  which  looks  not 
unhke  a  tench,  and  is,  as  its  name  imports,  peculiar  to  this  sea. 

f  It  seems  a  singular  though  it  is  a  certain  Ud  that  the  luzarions  and  wann 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean  in  place  of  improving  the  fiuihy  fibre  generally  deto- 
lioFsteit. 

t 
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lariajB,*  its  present  Latin  designation, 
is  also  a  classic  name,  but  incorrectly 
endorsed  upon  this  species.  The 
whiting  is  evidently  so  called  from 
the  silvery  whiteness  of  its  abdomen 
and  under  flanks.  Merlangus,  its 
icthyologic  name,  comes  of  course 
from  merlan,  but  whence  that  comes 
still  wants  interpretation.  Belon 
makes  an  amusing  blunder  regard- 
ing the  nomenclature  of  the  G.  Car- 
bonarius,  a  species  next  akin  to  this 
fish.  In  order  to  contrive  a  plau- 
sible derivation  for  this  word  ue  is 
necessitated  first  to  mis-s])ell  it,  and 
for  'coal'  to  read  from  a  private 
manuscript  of  liis  own  *  coUe,*  or 
glue  fish;  and  having  got  thus  far 
(cenest  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coufe) 
he  ingenuously  wonders  why  this 
particular  species  should  be  selected 
out  of  a  tribe,  all  of  which  yield 
large  quantities  of  isinglass  or  fish- 
glue,  to  rt^eive  a  name  derived  from 
this  substance  which  it  yields  in 
common  ^-ith  so  many  other  indi- 
viduals, several    of  whom    furnish 


it  in  yet  more  copiooB  snppliei. 
Cuvier  says  that  cool  fiah  u  de- 
rived from  colim,  a  word  by  which 
French  milors  are  in  the  habit  of 
designating  it ;  this  would  do  very 
well  if  the  dark  brown  hue  of  the 
body,  whence  the  northern  words 
kohl  and  coal  fish,  and  the  corres- 
ponding Latin  word  carbonariu^f 
used  by  Linnseus  for  the  species, 
were  not  a  better  and  the  obvious 
one.  After  having  fished  for  the 
pollack's  (G,  Polla4^kius)  name  for 
some  time  to  no  purpose,  we  at 
length  give  up  the  sport.  As  to  the 
itnae  derivatur  of  tlie  word  burbot, 
which  is  a  fresh  water  gadcan,  we 
are  equally  without  information. 
Lastly,  for  the  modem  merlucius  or 
sea  pike,  no  fitter  or  more  charac- 
teristic name  could  have  been  pos- 
sibly bestowed  on  the  all  voracious 
fish  that  bears  it.  And  now  havimr 
called  over  the  general  muster-roU 
of  names  of  the  present  section,  ws 
proceed  to  introduce  a  few  to  our 
readers ;  and  first  the 


Gadus  Mobbhua,  or  CoD.f 


It  wulld  be  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  this  most  service- 
able fish:  when,  writes  an  accom- 
plished author  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  tenth  century, 
Gaspard  de  Corte  Heal,  a  Portugese 
gentleman,  jealous  of  the  Spamardjs, 
and  their  rival  in  the  desire  of  dis- 
covering new  countries,  cast  anchor 
in  the  midst  of  the  fogs  of  the  savage 
coasts  of  a  sterile  island,  on  landing 
for  the  first  time  in  Newfoundland, 
though  he  certainly  did  not  think 
that  he  was  opening  for  Europe  a 
source  of  riches  more  profitable, 
equally  certain,  and  far  less  inex- 
haustible than  those  which  the  proud 
rivals  of  his  nation  derived  from  the 
mines  of  Potosi,    the  conquest  of 


which  had  been  effected  with  such 
efiusion  of  blood ;  the  fact  lias  so 
turned  out,  and  a  fiah  in  other  re- 
spects by  no  means  remarkable,  has 
become  m  the  hands  of  almost  ereiy 
nation  in  Europe  the  origin  of  one 
of  their  most  assured  and  Incrative 
branches  of  commerce.  But  though 
Newfoundland  was  thus  discoverra, 
and  afterwards  visited  by  the  Nor- 
wegians as  early  as  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  its  fisliy  depths  ap- 
pear to  liave  remained  generally  un- 
explored, and  its  very  existence  on  the 
g;lobe  for  the  most  part  lost  sight  oC 
till  the  region  was  once  more  revisited 
in  the  year  1497,  by  one  John  Cabot, 
in  the  pay  of  Henry  VIII.,  who 
thereupon  imposed  on  the  whole  of 


*  There  ifi  a  fish,  perhaps  a  gadean,  mentioned  by  PUny,  and  called  by  him 
caUarias,  which  some  have  supposed  to  be  the  haddock.  Apprized  of  thii,  and 
going  for  a  1)rief  sojourn  to  the  city  of  the  Clyde,  an  easy  etymologist  might  readily 
persuade  hinuelf  that  the  never  ceasing  cry  of  *  caller  haddie*  under  his  window  was 
tautological,  and  tliat  callar  and  liaddie  was  the  Scotch  mode  of  pronoundng  Pliny's 
caUarias,  and  our  haddock  v(tx  et  praierea!  The  haddock  was  unknown  to  I^y^ 
not  being  a  Mediterranean  fish.  There  is  also  a  gadean,  a  Rhine  fish  not  imlika 
the  haddock,  which  those  of  the  district  salt  and  (hy  much  after  the  manner  of  ths 
Scotch  in  curing  that  species.  They  call  it  Abtrdanum,  and  here  again  a  too  con- 
fiding etymologist  on  first  seeing  a  spread  eagled  Gilgilfinus  fresh  smoked  from 
Aberdeen  would  probably  seek  to  connect  the  two  words,  though  he  would  of  oouma 
only  lose  his  time,  as  is  often  done  over  a  mere  coincidence  of  sound  / 

t  Sable,  a  chevnm  between  three  cod  fish  naiant  aigenty  are  borne  as  anns  faj 
the  family  of  Codd ;  and  azure,  three  cod  fish  naiant  in  pule  aigent^  are  the  ami 
of  the  fiunily  of  Beck.     (Moule.) 


1853.] 
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■  his  fvpifxa,  botL  islaad  and  main- 
B  Jtuid,  the  Bfime  name  irhirli  at  pre- 
H  aent  is  confined  to  the  island  eiclu- 
I  eively.  Cubot  not  only  refound  the 
m  land  but  discovered  the  cod,  a  dis- 
covery which  he  communicated  on 
hU  return  borne,  and  of  which  manj 
nationB  besidea  our  own  Ibrtliwiui 
reaped  tlie  advantage,  fay  setting  up 
to  extensive  line  of  fisheries  aU  along 
the  east  and  south  ooaats  of  the 
\  island.  Nor  was  the  sea  the  only 
BOurce  of  profit  to  Uiose  hardy 
sailors ;  the  island  itself  for  some 
time  after  it  Jutd  been  thus  taken 
possession  of,  ivaa  fouud  to  be  rich 
m  bears,  beavers,  red  foies.  martins, 
and  bares,  and  a  profitable  trade  wm 
carried  on  with  the  iDdiaos  for  the 
akins  of  these  animals,  whicli  were 
then  shipped  to  Ceylon.  At  first, 
deterred  by  the  fears  of  a  winter's 
campaign  in  this  inhospitable  region, 
no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  re- 
Biding  permanently  at  Newfound- 
land ;  by  degrees,  however,  men 
took  courage  and  made  one  or  two 
arttempts,  which,  though  failures,  led 
ultimately  to  others,  of  which  the 
issue  was  more  fortunate,  and  tlte 
Bucces!)  at  last  complete.  The  first 
Snglisliman  who  essayed  to  make 
Newfoundland  his  winter  qiiartcrs 
was  a  merchant  named  Hoore,  but 
,  after  encountering  groat  liardshipa 
I  lio  was  at  length  compeUed  to  give 
I  m  the  attempt,  and  to  return  to 
f  JBLneland.  In  1583,  a  half  brother 
of  Sir  W.  Kaleigh  made  a  second 
attempt  with  five  veaaels  and  two 
hundred  people  to  establish  a  colony 
&ere ;  Ins  iailure  was  more  signal 
and  disastrous  than  the  first  liad 
been,  endius  in  the  total  loss  of  the 
creviB.  In  1623,  Sir  George  Calvert, 
afWrwards  Lord  Baltimore,  aetuaily 
formed  a  colony  in  the  south -eaatem 

Sart  of  the  island,  which  he  ealted 
Ivalon,  and  over  which  he  appobted 
his  son  governor.  As  this  gentle- 
man is  reported  to  have  repaired 
thither  in  order  that  he  '  might 
freely  enjoy  the  profession  of  the 
CathoUc  reugion,'  he  could  not  have 
selected  a  more  appropriate  spot — 
the  fogs  of  Newfoundland  would  be 
L  no  doubt  a  fit  subject  for  doily  po- 
ce,  and  if  he  were  opaophagiat  by 
[iiictinationaswellasbycon8ciencc,he 
night  addict  himself  to  the  innocent 
Etuirestricted  use  of  nothing  more 
^nmal  than  cod  and  salmon  all  the 
■s  of  his  life. 


Under  our  most  religious  and 
graciom  King  Carlo  Dolce  the 
Second,  a  tax  which  the  French  had 
hitherto  paid  to  England  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  courlcsy  in  letting 
them  lisL  there,  was  abrogated,  and 
our  flourishing  cod  trade,  wlijcli  had 
at  one  time  occupied  eight  thousand 
hands,  and  given  employment  to 
two  hundred  vesseb,  began  to  stag- 
ger, whilst  that  of  France  throve  in 
proportion,  and  our  Gallic  ueigh- 
bouTS  were  all  cock-a-hoop ;  but 
Englishmen  are  not  so  easily  bul- 
lied out  of  their  rights :  Sien  et 
Mon  droit  m  a  motto  which  we  do 
not  write  up  everywhere  in  lu^e 
tetters  for  nothing.  This  was  alM- 
son  in  which  John  Bull  was  now 
determined  to  instruct  their  graoiotu 
king  and  his  graceless  favourites.  A 
princely  coa  merchant,  in  1676, 
took  with  him  one  hundred  and  two 
twenty-gun  ships,  and  two  ships  of 
war,  and  (in  spite  of  French  fortifi- 
cation]  succeeded  in  a  capture  of  so 
many  not  Frenchmen  but  cod,  as 
brougiit  hitn  in  no  less  a  sum  than 
386,4O0;.  What  France  could  not 
effect  by  open  force  she  nest  at- 
tempted by  covert  encroachment, 
and  in  Hpite  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
which  had  awarded  Newfoundland 
to  the  Fnglish,  la  grande  nation 
again  outwitted  us,  for  in  1721  she 
bad  in  her  employ  no  leas  than  four 
hundred  vessels  trading  in  cod, 
which  quite  eclipsed  our  own,  and 
chiefly  supphed  the  foreign  markets 
with  their  murue.  Emboldened  by 
success  they  took,  iu  1762,  daring 
our  first  George's  reign,  forcible  pos- 
session of  the  iiland,  but  had  only 
salted  their  cod  iu  peac«  for  one 
year,  when  it  was  again  wrested 
from  them  by  the  English.  After 
various  altercations  on  bothsides.the 
French  at  length  set  fire  to  and  con- 
euntcd  all  our  drying  stages,  which 
was  a  grievous  toss,  amply  retaliated 
no  douDt  by  the  English.  In  view  of 
this  and  similar  acts  of  violence  and 
misrule,  '  1  need  not,'  says  Mr.  Pitt 
in  1800,  '  urge  upon  the  House  that 
the  fishery  of  Nevifoundlond  has 
been  for  two  centuries  the  constant 
object  of  rivalship  between  tlie 
French  and  English.'  And  '  at  this 
time'  (1831),  writes  the  author  of 
the  article  '  Cod'  in  tlic  Penuy  Cjl- 
clop/tdia,  '  it  is  farfrom being  placed 
on  D  satisfactory  footing,  though  the 
sovereignly  of  the  island  as  settled 
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by  tLe  treaty  of  Utrecht  remains  un- 
diBDuted.'  Fortunately  for  all  men, 
cod,  when  fished  for  at  a  right 
depth  (viz.  at  from  twenty-five  to 
fifty  fathoms),  are  to  be  found  in 
vast  quantities  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  watery  world,  as  well  as  over 
the  summit  of  the  great  submarine 
mountain,  which  was  for  a  time 
looked  upon  as  their  great  and  al- 
most excmaive  dep6t.  So  long  back 
as  in  the  days  of  Edward  FV.,  when 
English  fishermen  were  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  cod  trade  in  the  isles  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  were 
especially  warned  ofi*  the  coasts  of 
Iceland,  the  exports  from  these 
places  was  known  to  be  so  great,  aa 
to  have  induced  our  prudent  Queen 
Elizabeth  first  to  beg  permission, 
and  then  to  take  '  French  leave'  to 
send  her  subjects  to  Iceland  to 
fish  during  the  reign  of  Christian 
the  Fourth  of  Denmark.  The  Dog- 
ger Bank  has  long  been  famous 
as  a  submarine  gite  for  cod,  and 
deep  sunk  hordes  of  tliese  fish  are 
now  known  to  He  close  upon  our 
own  shores,  and  particularly  to 
abound  along  the  Norfolk  and  Lin- 
coln coasts ;  whilst  of  late  years  a 
greater  take  of  cod  has  been  effected 
off  those  of  New  England,  than 
from  the  fishery  of  Newfoundland 
itself;  tliey  are  therefore  a  most 
widely  distributed  fish,  and  being 
exceedingly  prolific  as  well,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  remotest 
posterity  will  continue  to  eat  cod 
and  oyster  sauce  with  as  little  stint 
as  ourselves.*  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  computed  that  twenty  thousand 
sailors  were  employed,  who  carried 
off  36,000,000  from  Newfoundland 
alone ;  even  on  our  own  shores  cod  is 
sometimes  so  common  as  to  become 
a  drug  in  provincial  markets,  so 
that  instances  have  oceurred  of  very 
fine  specunens  finding  no  sale.  Mr. 
Yarr^  gives  a  remarkable  instance 
of  one  weighing  seventy  pounds, 
sold  at  Scarborough  for  a  sliilling. 
The  maintenance  of  the  supply  from 
these   enormous  and  inexhaustible 


cod  banks  will  not  excite  suiprue 
when  we  consider  the  im]^reoedented 
fecimdity  of  the  females ;  in  the  abdo- 
men of  one  mother,  and  she  a  mode- 
rate-sized coddcss  of  nine  poonds 
weight  only,  nine  hundred  thousand 
eggs  have  been  discovered ;  what  in* 
crease,  then,  in  spite  of  every  con- 
ceivable deduction,  might  we  not 
expect  from  shoals  so  generally  dis- 
tributed, containing  myriads  in  which 
many  of  the  members  are  of  much 
larger  dimensions.  It  may  not  be 
out  of  place  here  to  give  a  few  par- 
ticulars of  the  craft  of  cod-fislimff, 
as  it  is  pursued  at  Newfoundland, 
where,  *all  we  en^t  for  all  our 
rich  returns,  is  a  uttle  spirits,  pro- 
visions, fishing  lines,  and  fii^iimff- 
hooks  ;'t  so  mat,  as  M.  LaoBpeos 
observes,  the  matter  is  one  wortlqf 
to  engage  the  attention  of  all  en- 
lightened persons,  philosophers  sad 
philanthropists ;  and  tlicrefore  is  he 
soUcitous  that  the  patriots  of  his  own 
country  should  jom  with  him  in  the 
vow,  que  la  grande  nation  larsjus 
elle  verra  luire  le  jour  fortuni  ok 
Volivier  de  la  paix  halancera  ta 
tSte  sacrie,  et  tes  palmes  du  gimiB 
K.  r.  X. .  . .  tju  elle  noublie pas  son  aSU 
6clairipourle9 — cod  fisheries.  From 
the  same  author  we  learn  sevenl 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
mode  of  conducting  these,  whether 
on  land  or  on  ship  board.  He  be- 
gins by  informing  us  that  nets  wers 
first  employed,  out  when  it  wit 
foimd  that  these  were  liable  to  lace- 
ration, and  were  not  unfrcqnently 
swept  away  by  marine  monstm  shut 
up  m  the  mesh  work,  the  fishermen 
at  length  adopted  the  plan,  now 
universally  pursued,  of  ImtgMme 
fishing;  the  len^  of  these  linea 
varies  with  the  time  of  year,  being 
of  from  five  to  twenty  fiithooH 
during  the  shore  fishing,  which  com- 
mences in  April ;  and  nom  thirty  to 
forty  fathoms  when  the  crewi  f<d- 
low  the  fish  as  they  recede  from  tha 
shore,  and  continue  to  take  them  at 
that  depth  till  December,  after  wbioiL 
^-inter  prorogues  the  proceedingi. 


*  Thifl  ioference  is  borne  out  by  what  we  read  of  their  Btratificatloa  in  the  dtos 
where  they  occur,  which  is  so  dense  and  deep  that  nothing  teems  to  afbot  it:  in 
spite  of  the  myriads  upon  myriads  devoured  by  wild  birds  and  zavenous  sea  moB- 
■ters,^  and  the  quantity  (a  very  small  one  oomparativel]^  abstraoted  by  man,  alt 
tiiat  18  necessary  in  this  fishery  is  to  be  incessantly  droj^ing  and  drawmg  up  tbe 
line ;  as  long  as  the  fisherman  s  arm  is  equal  to  the  effort^  so  loaghe  may  "wmtMi 
fish  by  the  time  it  requires  to  draw  them  up. 


^le  Iradiag  captains  bring  their  ves- 
Belsto  th(^  Bank  hs  earljos  pmctieable 
in  sprinp;  tho  object  of  thig  b^ing 
to  eecnre  a  good  gtation,  which,  when 
most  of  the  shipping  is  ahcadj  on 
the  spot,  mav  not  be  qtiik'  so  easy 
to  effect.  When  the  TMScIa  huTO 
cast  anchor,  the  waters  aroiind 
ipeedily  are  enlivened  with  a  flotilla 
ot  boats,  Bent  out  by  their  respective 
crews  to  procnre  bait ;  the  baits 
used  Taty  considerably,  bat  owing 
to  the  great  voracity  of  the  fish,  afl 
are  alilce  snceesaiid.  n>d.  like  sharks, 
swallowing  not  only  all  kinds  of  lish, 
and  shell-fish,  whole  orinfrngracnto, 
fresh  or  salted,  hnt  bolting  bits  of 
wood  or  red  cloth,  and  sometimes, 
as  appears  from  the  suWoined  anec- 
dote, a  whole  book*  Their  voracity 
is  in  a  great  measure  accounted  for 
by  the  rapidity  of  their  assimihition, 
whicli  enables  them  to  convert  had- 
dock and  other  prey  into  cod  in  a 
few  honrs  ;t  and  so  potent  is  the 
action  of  the  gsatrie  juice,  that  it 
turns  the  shells  of  lobsters  and  crabs 
red,  aa  if  thef  liad  been  recently 
boiled.  In  spite  of  the  almost  in- 
cessant bickerings  of  rival  crews, 
certain  by-laws,   framed  for    the 


eager  to  anticipate  each  other,  and 
to  apply  UiemselveB  as  early  as  sie^ 
be  to  the  morning's  work.  Aa  soon 
as  a  fish  has  been  hooked  and  lianled 
np  (sometimes  in  his  greediness  ha 
is  caught  by  two  fishermen  af  once, 
when  he  becomes  the  property  of 
the  one  who  hooks  him  nearest  the 
eye)  the  captor  removes  the  tongue, 
and  hands  nim  to  a  second  exeou- 
tjoner,  the  derolleur,  who,  cutljiig 
ofi*  the  head,  passes  him  over  to  an- 
other functiona^,  who  cnts  tha 
body  open,  and  npping  out  the  liver 
and  intestines,  puts  liim  into  the 
hands  of  the  trancheur,  to  remove, 
by  means  of  an  exceedingly  sharp 
knife,  the  ribs  and  upper  vertebnB, 
and  who  then,  either  splitting  him 
open  from  the  head  to  tlje  caudal  fin, 
dresses  liim  a  plat ;  or  if  only  from 
the  gills  t«  the  anal  fin.  a  la  road  ;§ 
other  hands  havinB  next  carefulh' 
spungednnddried,  heis  then  handM 
over  to  the  sailer,  who  rubs  the  car- 
case with  onc-Burth  of  its  weight  of 
salt,  and  then  gives  it  over  to  tha 
last  man,  who  arranges  all  the  carcasea 
in  rows,  and  fmnlly  barrels  them. 
That  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Fetit  Andrei  and  2Vo«  SeAellet, 
id  of  each  ship,  are  ri^dly  ad-  who  first  operate  upon  him,  is  gircn 
-,  __   —        jjy  ]jaj™p3e  with  the 


» 


_  .  id  to ;  amongst  th( 
acted  that  the  man  who  catches 
ftwest  fish  {a  point  easily  settled  by 
counting  the  tongues)  J  shall  clean 
the  deck  and  throw  the  heads  over- 
board; to  avoid  which  often  cold, 
and,  after  a  day's  hard  labour,  al- 
vays  fatiguing  job,  the  men  are  all 


historian  describing  the  execution 
oi  some  state  prisoner: — L'etitear 
sairit  d'al/ord  la  morue,  en  jilace  H 
Jitux  la  Ute  mr  U  bor^  dt  la  table, 
la  rvrne  avec  un  eoa/eaa  a  deux 
tranchans,  nommi  eouteatt  a  ftelrrt 
quand  la  morue  etl  dreollde  Viteiear 


,  fiah,  fumishing  the  Univerai^  of  Cunbridue  with  a  religioas  feast,  was  the 
n  of  a  tract  entitled.  Vat  Pitcit,  or  the  Bid  Piih,  containitig  three  treatises, 
■ere  found  in  tba  belly  of  k  cxxl  in  Cambridge  maiket  at  mideummer  eve, 
I62S.  ThiB  fish  is  >aid  to  huve  been  taken  in  Lynn  deeps,  and  was  lairied  to  the 
Vioe-Cbancetlor  b;  Out  lieadle  on  the  discovery  of  a  book  within  it :  u  it  made  it* 
^>pearuice  at  the  couunmcement,  ths  VEiy  time  when  good  learning  and  good  cheer 
Were  most  expected,  it  was  quaintiy  remarkei^  '  tJut  this  bta  ^est  liad  brought  his 
ioot  and  his  cmrcnH  tu  furnish  both'  (Moule).  It  is  to  be  ha^  that  tlie  learning 
he  brought  in  bia  belly  was  not  bo  out  of  season  as  he  himself  must  have  beea  U 
■udiutimier.  The  parallel  story  of  tbe  shark  who  swallowed  a  Ic^book  thrown  over- 
board to  him  by  a  pirate,  and  ajlerwards  repenting  took  the  first  hook  that  ofiered, 
■od  turned  king's  evidence  so  as  to  hang  the  villain  by  the  revelation  of  the  docn- 
ment  in  his  inside,  is  doubtless  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

i-  If  a  haddock  be  left  on  a  small  line  for  a  tide  over  a  cod  bank,  it  genendly 
disappean,  and  a  coJ  is  found  occupying  its  pUce  on  the  baj-bs  ;  six  hours  are  sua 
to  suffice  for  the  convenuon  of  any  other  fish  into  gadua  morrhna. 

t  These  are  separated  as  soon  as  the  fish  is  hauled  up,  and  kept  with  the  somida 
for  salting,  an  a  great  delicacy  ■  thig  practice  is,  it  appeafs,  very  ancient 

g  "Tbe  Gab  of  Egypt,  as  sliown  in  the  paintings  on  the  walla  of  the  Tbebao 
palacee  (vide  Caillard's  Bgyj'l)  wen  divided  lengthwiae  by  a  knife,  not  unlike  that 
a«w  Dsed  for  splitting  the  cod  lish  of  Newfoandtand  :  their  Gab  were  cured  i~"~ 
fossil  salt,  procured  horn  the  African  Desert,  sea  salt  being  deemed  by  tbe  f' 
impure.'     (Moule.) 
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enletc-  toutett  les  entrailU*,  et  ayant 
Jinl  tfon  operation  il  pouttfe  U  corps 
a  VhahiUear,*  qui  U  saiitit  de  la 
main  fjaufhe  c(  qui  tient  de  la  main 
droite  U  C'juteau  a  Aabill^r.^  domi 
lea  fomrtion*  con-triiftent  a  t'ourrir  de- 
p u ix  la  gorge  junqu '  aVanuf.  All  the 
iifilj,  however,  are  not  salted  in  this 
way — some  (stock-fish)  are  merely 
fluii-dried^  on  a  stick,  and  a  good 
many  used  to  be  towed  away  alive 
in  perforated  boxes,  care  being  taken 
to  prick  the  swim -bladder,  which 
kept  the  fi^h  from  rising,  and  so 
from  sustaining  bodily  injur}'  against 
the  top  of  the  ease.  This  practice, 
in  consequence  of  the  far  greater 
supplies  of  cod  obtained  now  tlian 
formerly,  has  no  doubt  been  given 
up,  as  it  would,  at  the  present  low 
price  paid  for  this  species,  scarcely 
be  remunerative.  The  whole  of  the 
cod's  curcafic,  like  that  of  the  stur- 
geon, is  eaten,  and  no  portion  is  in- 
ferior meat ;  the  gills  ulonc  are  not 
cooked,  but  carefully  collected  for 
future  bait ;  the  tongue  is  considered 
on  all  hands  a  prime  delicacy ;  the 
flkiu  and  swim  bladder  (or  sounds), 
beside  their  place  on  tlie  epicure's 
plate,  yield  an  isinglass  extensively 
used  by  brewers,  and  not  inferior  to 
that  of  the  sturgeon  itself;  the  eggs 
and  intestines,  the  *  noues  and  rogues' 
of  the  French,  enjoy  with  many  a 
reputation  at  least  equal  to  these 
last;  the  bones,  from  which  oil  is 
extracted,  not  only  feed  the  Xamts- 
chatka  dog,  and,  mixed  with  ma- 
rine plants,  the  Icelander's  cattle,§ 
but,  *  properly  dried,  constitute  the 
fuel  ol  the  desolate  steppes  of  the 


icT  sea ;'  lastly,  the  lirer  of  ibe  U 
is  not  only  the  finest  of  heuxic 
luxuries,  but  yields  half  its  voluiBe 
in  oiL  The  mode  originally  had  i^ 
course  to  for  j>rociiriziJB:  this,  was  to 
punch  a  hole  in  a  tub.  line  it  well 
with  spruce  boushs,  and  then  place 
the  livers  upon  me  top  to  ooimpt  in 
the  sun;  when  putrefaction  had 
commenced,  the  oil  began  to  ran 
apace  from  the  putrilaeinouB  masi, 
and  in  less  than  a  weeL  the  whde 
had  dripped  through  the  botughs  into 
a  vessel  placed  unc&meath  to  receive 
it ;  this,  though  at  first  only  gene- 
rally known  as  a  better  sort  of  lamp 
oil,  and  to  curriers  in  jparticular,  in 
their  trade,  as  communicating  men 
suppleness  to  leather  than^uiat  of 
the  whale,  was  even  then  valuable; 
its  commercial  importance,  however, 
has  of  late  years  greatly  increased, 
owing  to  its  present  hffge  employ- 
ment in  medicme. 

Of  the  vast  variety  of  drugs  used 
or  misused  hj  the  medical  practi- 
tioner, the  majority  certainljprodnee 
no  sort  of  impression  on  his  mind— 
the  fiat  of  routine  rhubarb  pill,  the 
petty  t}Tanny  of  the  black  dose,  cr 
the  mild  control  of  a  chalk  mixture; 
all  drugs,  in  a  word,  for  the  minor 
ills  of  life,  make  no  appeal  to  the 
sensibility ;  but  some  medicines  can- 
not be  viewed  or  prescribed  witk 
?uitc  the  same  stoical  indifierenoe. 
^aphian  blue  pill  suggests  a  new 
view  of  '  Love  among  the  roses,' || 
which,  in  spite  of  all  his  veneration 
for  an  orthodox  pharmaoopoeia,  and 
all  the  poetry  or  Fracastarius^  to 
back  its  pretensions,   muat   be  re- 


*  TIiu  tenns  Hevorally  emi)loyed  to  express  the  operation  of  outting  open  dif- 
fcruiit  i'lNli  are  strariguly  various  :  thus  the  reader  will  remember  when  he  puts  the 
slice  into  a  fish,  tliut  hu  gobbets  trout,  truncheons  eel,  fins  chub,  tusks  bartw^ 
splatcH  \)ikii,  Holays  breani,  and  sides  haddock. 

f  '  The  Kun  during  the  summer  months  is  very  scorchinff  in  NewfoundUad ; 
the  nightH  and  moniiiigs  bemg  temperate  and  pleasant,  so  that  the  operation  of 
drying  iH  generally  a  very  easy  one. ' 

t  lliiH  name,  which  w  tiao  given  to  ling  and  haddock  similariy  preserved,  is 
vitlier  HO  calle<l  because  the  carcase  is  spread-eagled  across  transverse  sticks  in  the 
drying,  or  because  it  is  as  hard  as  a  stick  and  requires  a  bastinado  before  it  can  bt 
drc8He<l.  Immense  quantiticH  of  this  fish  are  exported  from  the  north.  'Galeae  a 
stock- fwh,  argent,  crowned,  or,  are  the  appropriate  arms  of  Iceland ;  these  anas 
are  bonu*  by  the  Kings  of  Denmark  in  the  royal  acliievementy  illustrating  in  the 
siuii)leKt  nuumer  the  source  of  a  chief  part  of  their  revenue.  The  Bawdes  of  Bed- 
fonlrihire  tiuartcrings  exhibit  three  headless  fish,  presumed,  perhi^  not  onwairant' 
ably,  to  1  >e  Htock- fish. '     (M oule. ) 

§  This  is  a  very  ancient  practice  in  vogue  amongst  the  iohthyophagi  in  ths 
dayH  of  Arrian  and  Alexander,  and  of  course  long  before. 

II  lUue  ])ill  is  made  by  triturating  mercury  in  oonserve  of  roses^  tiU  the  two  an 
iutunately  mixed. 

%  See  his  poem,  'De  Morbo  GraUico.' 
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sarded  witli  a  sensible  disrelish; 
brimstone,  too,  albeit  lotum  well  and 
'  washed/  no  medical  man  will  ever 
fancy  clean  enough  to  finger,  or  de- 
sire to  put  its  '  flowers*  to  his  nose ; 
and  as  to  every  ointment,  since 
the  day  for  smearing  the  person 
with  fragrant  grease  has  passed 
(however  rare  or  costly),  he  re- 
gards the  gallipots  which  contain 
Siem,  with  decided  subnausea ;  re- 
membering only  the  vile  purposes 
to  which  they  are  put.  But  of 
all  painM  drugs  to  contemplate, 
that  which  is  cuiily  applied  to  the 
moribund  nostril  of  hundreds,  that 
deathbed  drug,  the  overpowering 
etiier,  which  escaping  from  the 
narrowest  chink  in  a  phial,  comes 
fitfully,  coldly,  clammily,  as  a  breath 
escaped  from  the  charnel-house  to 
force  upon  his  memory  many  a 
scene  of^  sorrow  where  ne  has  in- 
haled it,  in  presence  of  the  last 
struggles  of  the  departing,  and  amid 
the  sobs,  waiUngs,  and  mintings  of 
the  bereaved — ^he  recoils  from  with 
detestation  and  loathing.  Other 
medicines  convey  pleasanter  sen- 
suous impressions,  and  suggest  plea- 
santer trains  of  thought :  colchicum, 
that  assuages  as  by  a  charm  the 
anguish  of  acute  rheumatism;  qui- 
nine, that  paralyses  the  violence  of 
ague,  and  looses  his  victim  from  the 
punctual  foe's  attack — the  sealed 
mottled  wrapper,  with  its  two  blue 
papers  enclosed,  and  a  doctor,  worthy 
a  saint's  name  on  the  cover;  the 
powder  that  dovers  the  unhappy  off 
to  sleep,  and  'closes  lids  though 
Bullied  with  a  tear ;'  hemlock,  tlmt 
mitigates  the  spasmodic  sufferings 
of  hooping-cough;  and  belladona, 
the  antidote  to  that  malignest  of 
scourges  which  ofttimes,  not  content 
with  taking  our  first-bom,  departs 
not  till  it  has  swept  the  nursery  with 
the  besom  of  destruction,  and  stilled 
for  ever  the  sweet  jargoning  of  infant 
voices  lately  heard  exulting  in  the 
now  hushed  chamber  with  its  drawn 
blind,  are  associated  with  pleasanter 
feelings;  nor  do  those  vde  drugs, 
the  foetids,  'valerian,*  'assafoetida 
and  musk,'  by  which  he  has  so  often 


been  compromised  with  pouting  fSdr 
ones  (who  coquettishly  vowed  to  giro 
him  and  them  up  together,  thoush 
they  haj^pily  anerwards  thou^it 
better  ofit,  and  have  long  since  been 
happily  married  and  mamma'd) ;  or 
that  benumbing  chloroform  which  an- 
nihilates pain,  and  robs  the  surgeon's 
saw,  probe,  and  bistoury  of  half  their 
terrors,  present  themselves  to  view  un- 
appreciated or  unfelt.  But  with  what 
still  greater  wonder  and  complacency 
must  every  enlightened  pnysician 
now-a-days  contemplate  that  wholly 
unexpected  and  invaluable  ally  which 
suffering  hmor^  have  recently  secured 
from  the  iatric  liver  of  the  cod.* 
Aleve  flammam — to  feed  common 
lamps — was,  till  lately,  all  it  professed 
to  do ;  but  now  its  vaunt  is,  atere  vitam 
— ^to  replenish  the  lamp  of  life  when 
burning  low  and  threatening  to  go 
out.  About  sixty  years  have  elapsed 
since  Dr.  Bardsley  first  sounded  its 
praises ;  but  scarce  a  dozen  have 
passed  since  it  was  fairly  put  upon 
trial  in  this  country,  and  everybody 
now  knows  the  result.  Thousands  of 
cases  hitherto  most  unpromising, 
have,  under  its  auspices,  sudden^ 
changed  their  aspect,  and  looked 
bright :  here,  a  fair  girl  hastening  to 
decay,  had  scarcely  taken  a  few  doses, 
when  the  ominous  cough  was  appeas- 
ed, she  recovered  her  roses,  smiled 
once  more  on  a  reassured  family  of 
friends,  and  went  on  her  way  rejoic- 
ing ;  there  a  case  of  CTaver  import, 
which  had  whisperea  death  to  the 
inquiring  ear,  made  a  stand,  rallied, 
and  consumption  was,  for  the  time, 
arrested  in  mid  course ;  and  again, 
in  patients  still  further  reduced  by 
the  blighting  malady,  the  administra- 
tion of  the  bland  oil  was  frequently 
observed  to  respite,  soften,  and 
assuage,  sufferings  beyond  its  power 
to  remove.  Scepticism,  by  slow  de- 
grees, made  way  to  conviction ;  and 
ne  who,  a  few  years  ago,  would 
justly  have  passea  for  a  quack  who 
should  have  pretended  to  cure  con- 
sumption, is  now  countenanced  every- 
where by  brother  practitioners,  who 
have  all  the  same  story  to  tell,  till 
the  world  at  large  has  become  con- 


*  What  calendared  saint,  whose  illumined  name  shines  in  Roman  miBsal  or 
breviary,  can  show  half  so  many  or  so  well  attested  cases  of  miraculous  cure  as  have 
emanated  from  the  body  of  this  fish  ?  Verily,  as  shoemakers  and  cabmen  have 
their  patron  saints,  St.  Crispin  and  St  Fiacre,  the  doctor  ought  to  insist  on  notice 
of  the  next  vacancy  occurring  at  the  Vatican,  on  the  canonization  of  St.  GcuUu, 
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vinced  of  the  fact ;  and  tliere  is  now 
not  a  village  apothecary  through  the 
length  and  breadth  or  our  isle  who 
has  not  himself  witnessed  some  of 
the  endless  beneficent  wonders  which 
this  penetrating  balm,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  nas  already  worked, 
and  is  daily  working,  among  the 
children  of  men. 

like  Church  of  Home  is  as  much 
beholden  to  cod  as  the  doctors 
themselves  ;  on  it  the  faithful  faith- 
fully fast  more  than  upon  any  other 
species ;  tliis  very  important  duty  of 
icthyophagizLDg,  dates  some  way 
back  m  ecclesiastical  history.  '  It 
was  taught,'  says  Mr.  Moule,  'be- 
fore the  age  of  printing,  by  means 
of  rude  sculptures  and  pictures; 
and  these  necessary  helps  to  public 
devotion  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
inrichments  of  arcliitecture.'  A 
grotesque  figure,  with  outstretched 
arms,  liolding  up  the  fish,  and  the 
wassail  bowl,  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
capitals  in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury 
Cathedi'al.  So  early  as  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century  opsophagy 
was  enjoined,  in  order  tliat  men 
should  slay  their  bodies  with  the 
cold  fleme  of  fish  eating  (Tyndal) ; 
and  in  support  of  it,  as  tlic  amusing 
author  just  cited  further  instructs 
us,  one  Juan  E^uez  wrote  a  poem, 
*  which  is  not  without  humour  and 
sprightliness,  in  which  the  beasts 
and  the  fish  are  arrayed  in  mortal 
combat,  and  which  ends  in  the  total 
discomfiture  of  the  former,  the 
fish  and  the  holy  cause  obtain  the 
victorv,  and  Mrs.  Lent  condemns 
Mr.  Carnal  for  his  contumacy,  to 
fast  (unless  in  case  of  illness)  upon 
one  spare  meal  of  fish  a  day.*  Per- 
haps, however,  in  their  origin,  these 
compulsory  fish  meals  wore  not  so 
much  based  on  rehgious  motives  as 
on  those  suggested  by  political  expe- 
diency ;  it  was  even  thought  by  some, 
that  the  practice  should  oe  enforced, 
as  in  accordance  ^ith  a  law  of 
nature.    As  old  Tusser  sings — 

The  land  doth  will,  the  sea  doth  wish, 
Spare  sometimes  flesh,  and  feed  on  fish. 

And  in  compliance  with  some  such 
notion,  we  find,  after  the  Eeforma- 
tion,  the  law  enjoining  it  still  in 
force.  The  sumptuary  requirements 
of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth,  were 


just  as  stringent  in  this  matter  ai 
the  Papal.  The  Statutes  2,  3  Ed. 
ward,  c.  6,  p.  19,  professes  to  hive 
these  three  objects  in  view :  Ist,  the 
better  observance  of  Fridays  and 
Saturdays,  and  other  times  of  aocoi- 
tomed  abstinence;  2nd,  that  fisher- 
men may  thereby  the  rather  be  set  to 
work ;  and  3rd,  that  by  eating  fish, 
much  flesh  may  be  saved  ami  in- 
creased. Burnet,  in  liis  HUtory  if 
tJie  Reformation,  fives  as  many 
good  reasons  for  ooedience  to  tha 
same — ^viz.,  that  fiish  eating  afibrdf 
due  STistenance,  as  a  means  to  virtue, 
and  to  subdue  men's  bodies  to  their 
soul  and  spirit ;  that  it  encounges 
the  fishing  trade,  and  that  it  bsth 
flesh.  The  despisers  of  this  act 
were  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  no 
flesh  was  aUowed  during  incaroers- 
tion,  except  to  such  as  might  be 
duly  authorized  to  receive  it — to^ 
*■  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and, 
finally,  women  being  great  with 
child,  who  were  allowed  to  partici- 
pate in  such  one  kind  of  fl^i  as  titfj 
shall  have  a  great  lust  unto.*  To 
the  two  primary  fish  days  (Fridar 
and  Saturday)  Queen  Elizabeia 
added  a  third  (Wednesday)  to  be 
observed  in  the  same  manner- 
allowing,  however,  one  dish  of  flesh, 
provided  there  be  at  the  same  meal 
consumed  three  dishes  of  sea  fish; 
though  during  certain  seasons  tfaii 
permission  did  not  extend  either  to 
oeef  GT  veal.  How  long  these  re- 
strictions were  enforced  we  do  not 
know ;  but  when  once  the  religiooi 
motive  was  eliminated,  tiiey  woold 
probably  soon  come  to  be  disregaided 
and  obsolete. 

Perhaps  the  following  ^^fti^f, 
with  which  we  dose  our  notice  upon 
cod,  may  not  be  familiar  to  all  our 
readers : — 

Cut  off  my  head,  and  singular  I  act ; 

Cut  off  my  tail,  and  pluiml  1  appear; 

Cut  off  my  tail  and  head — oh!  wondnmi 
fact, 

Although  my  middle's  left^  tliere's  no- 
thing here. 

What,  is  my  head  cut  off! — i 


What,  is  my  tail  cut  offt — a  flowing 

river. 
Far  in  the  ocean  depthi^  I  fearless  play : 
Giver  of  aweetest  eoond^  yet  mnta  rar 


ever. 
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Gadus  Mebltjcius  (Rake). 


OuB  somewliat  lenffthy  notice  of 
the  cod  will  preclude  tne  saying  any- 
thingof  many  other  gadideans,  {dmost 
as  beneficial  to  mankind  as  the  cod 
itself.  Of  the  haddock,  which  an 
English  admiral*  *  clutches  in  his 
strong  right  hand,'  and  a  German 
Baronf  *  embays'  over  the  episcopal 
hat  of  an  ecclesiastical  ancestor ;  of 
whiting,  which  fresh.  Tie  poise  nonplus 
dans  restomac  que  pejidus  a  la  cein- 
iure,  and  fried,  ornamented  the 
coronation  fish  banquet  of  Catherine, 
Queen  of  Henry  V . ;  of  ling,  which 
the  thirdEdward  thought  so  valuable 
as,  Numa-like,  to  tax  the  sale  of  it;  of 
the  burbot  or  coney  fish,  between 
two  of  which,  *  argent  on  a  chevron 
azure  a  coney  courant,'  is  conspicu- 
ous in  the  arms  of  a  Gloster  pre- 
late ;  J  and  to  procure  constant  sup- 
phes  of  which  a  French  Countess  is 
said  to  have  sunk  half  her  fortune ; 
of  these  and  other  notabilities  of  the 
present  family  we  cannot  here  speak, 
out  must  reserve  our  remaining 
*few  words'  for  the  gadus  mer- 
lucius,  or  hake,  the  pseudo-descen- 
dant of  the  ancient  ass  fish.  This 
some  of  our  older  naturalists  for 
awhile  gave  out  to  be  the  haddock, 
because  of  his  Norman  name  of 
donkey,  an  asinine  stripe  across  the 
shoulders,  §  and  the  barbel  below  his 
jaw ;  till  it  was  discovered  that  the 
naddock  was  not  a  Mediterranean 
fish;  and  the  hake,  a  near  neigh- 
bour, whose  general  hue  of  body 
was  sufficients  asinine  to  sustain 
the  simile,  and.  who,  moreover,  fre- 


quented that  sea,  was  made  to  ww^ 
plant  him. 

The  grounds  upon  which  the  mo- 
dem merlucius  or  sea  pike,  and  the 
ancient  marine  donkey  were  assumed 
to  be  identical,  will  scarcelybearthe 
test  of  inquiry,  as  indeed  Hardouin 
confesses,  declaring  that  though  he 
translates  Pliny's  word  Asellus  by 
Merlucius  or  ^ake,he  does  so  rather 
out  of  respect  to  the  opinion  of  the 
learned  tnan  because  he  considers 
the  fact  to  be  certain  and  established. 
In  order  to  put  the  reader  in  a  capa- 
city to  judge  on  what  slight  grounds 
this  opinion  has  been  hazarded,  we 
will  now  give  him  all  the  details  fur- 
nished by  classic  authors  respecting 
this  fish.  Yarro  says  that  asellus  is 
named  from  the  ass-like  hue  of  his 
skin ;  Aristotle,  that  he  is  a  ground 
fish,  who  buries  himself  temporarily 
in  the  sand,||  where,  by  means  of 
little  oral  appendages,  he  inveigles 
his  prey  after  the  manner  of  the  fish- 
ing frog  \%  this  indolent  mode  of 
sustentation  has  procured  for  the 
Greek  ass  fish  the  reproachful  term 
of  sluggard,  ovwv  vittOpov  ycvof ,  as  we 
read  in  Oppian.  CElian  adds  to  this, 
that  he  is  of  a  solitary  turn,**  hating 
society — in  short,  quite  a  misicthffs, , 
that  ne  carries  his  heart  in  nis 
stomachft  and  stones  in  his  head.JJ 
Putting  all  these  several  hints  to- 
gether, they  frimish,  we  think, 
abundant  evidence  that  the  ass-fish 
cannot  be  the  hake ;  for  in  the  first 
place  the  hake  has  no  barbels,§§ 
employs  force  not  stratagem  for  his 


*  Sir  Nicholas  Haddock.  f  Baron  Von  Eytzing.  X  Cheney. 

§  Thus  Lister,  interpreting  a  passage  of  Varro,  says  —  '  Ex  virgatis  maculis 
nigris  ad  scapulas  et  secundum  ventrem  asinonim  instar  nomen  habet.* — LiST. 
m  Apic. 

II  The  ovoct  says  Aristotle,  is  one  of  those  fish  which  hide  for  a  season,  for 
which  reason  he  is  not  always  to  be  taken.  Pliny  and  Elian  repeat  the  same  state- 
ment. Pliny  says  this  retreat  takes  place  during  the  great  heats  of  summer.  Elian, 
at  the  rising  of  the  dog- star,  and  that  it  lasts  for  sixty  days.  The  hake,  however,  is 
taken  all  the  year  round. 

H  The  ono8  hides  in  sand,  while  it  employs,  like  the  fishing  firog,  certain  oral  ap- 
pendages, which  the  sailors  call  the  pa/3^ea,  angler's  tackle,  by  means  of  which  they 
entice  the  Uttle  fish,  who  are  deceived  by  these  movements,  mistaking  them  for  the 
undulations  of  fucus. 

**  fiovorpoTTOQ  Krrij  koi  (Tvv  aXXoig  ^lovv  ovic  avexifau 
++  «x**  ^^  ^P^  ix^**^'  fiSvog  hvTog  iv  r»}  yaarpi  ti)V  KapBiav, 
Xt  ^X<(  ^^  ^v  iyKt^aXtfi  XiOovCf  oltnoovv  ioiKaai  fi^Xaig  rd  erx^/ia^ 
§§  The  presence  or  absence  of    tnese  appurtenances   and  differences  of  the 
back  fins  have  caused  the  genus  gadus  to  be  divided  into  several  subgenera  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1. '  Cod,  haddock,  dorse,  which  have  three  dorsal  and  two  anal  fins,  and  one 
iMtrbel  at  the  lower  jaw. 
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livrrlihoor],  and  is  by  no  means  a 
nlu^t^arrl  in  diflpofiition ;  neither  does 
he  nido  hirn«elr  from  obaeiration  in 
the  Hand ;  nor  han  he  lart^e  stones  in 
his  head ;  nor  is  his  heart  set  and 
centred  (imleHs  metaphorieally,  after 
the  manner  of  gluttons  (generally)  in 
his  stomaeh,  but  in  the  usual  place ; 
and  t}if;se  threat  difficulties  led  a  dis- 
tin^iished  French  naturalist  of  the 
old  school  to  abandon  the  merlucius 
in  favour  of  a  more  xnromising  fish 
belon^ng  to  another  subdivision  of 
the  f^enus  ga^ius.  To  Belon  is  the 
glory  due  of  having  found,  on  the 
Cretan  coast,  a  fish  which,  in  many 
imp<'>rtant  particulars,  accords  per- 
fectly with  the  asH-fish  of  the  an- 
cients, and  notably  so  with  Aristo- 
tle's first  ntriuisite ;  the  oral  appen- 
dages we  call  barbels,  of  which  it  has 
three,  two  att^u^ied  to  the  under  and 
one  to  the  upper  lip ;  another  cir- 
cumstAncc  mu(^h  in  favour  of  Helon's 
view  is,  that  tlu^  Cretans  call  this  fish 
gadeisparo  or  ass-fish.  It  is  un- 
gra(;ious,  having  half  persuaded  the 
reader  as  oneself  that  this  must  be 
the  old,  lost  gadean  at  last,  to  be 
compelled  to  ask  why,  were  this  fre- 

auentor  of  the  Cretan  coast  indeed 
le  HKcllua  redivivus,  do<'H  ho  only 
hug  the  slion^s  of  Crete,  and  absent 
himself  from  his  former  well-known 
sites,  and  why  is  ho  not  seen  in  the 
Nice  or  Neapolitan  markets,  where 
fonnerly  his  ancestors  abounded? 
We,  therefon*.  rather  incline  to  think 
that  though  Belon's  individual  might 
bo  the  asellus,  as  far  as  outward 
appearances  go,  a  common  Medi- 
terranean fish,  the  Phycis  Mediter- 
Tsntv.  or  sea-tench,  which  is  a  cod, 
and  has  a  harhel  and  a  large  head, 
which  might  make  the  epicures  of 
antiquity  take  u  gn»at  fancy  to  it,  is, 
more  i)robably  than  any  other 
S]HH»ies,  the  ancient  ovo^  of  Aristotle 
and  ascllus  of  Pliny,  the  only  com- 
mon gadeim  with  harbrh  frequenting 
Boutheni  seas.  The  hake,  then,  not 
being  the  old  donkey-fish,  we  shall 
rcatnct   ourselves  to  say   but  few 


words  TefKpecting  hrm,  Aa  to  hk 
culinarr  merits  tnev  stand  Ter^  hi^ 
*';A9eUo  prat  lupum  prmfipmamfmint 
auctoriinitim*  was,  PUny  aseura  ni, 
the  opinion  of  Laberins  ti&e  poet,  and 
of  C.  3  epos  the  historian^  aizreeaUj 
to  which  Galen  places  snc^  prime 
fish  as  labrax,  soles,  mullecs,  and 
mugils,  after  this  in  goodness,  and 
says  in  his  treatise  on  dietetics  thst 
a  good  asellos  may  compete  with 
the  best  saxatile  fish.  *  AwUi  d 
probo  utantur  alimento  ei  im  man 
puro  deaunt  earmis  homiiate  cum 
saxatilibus     contendunt*  '  PoH 

asellum  diaria  non  amOy  says  Petro- 
nius.  '  At  tarn  deformi  non  dignut 
nomine  anellun^  says  Ovid,  and  Api- 
cius  gives  several  elaborate  recipes 
for  dressing  it.  Its  culinary  chano- 
ter  is  very  much  that  of  the  haddock 
and  hake,  which  are  both  in  high 
repute ;  but  as  no  fish,  or  any 
earthly  thing,  ever  gave  univer- 
sal satisfaction,  of  the  haddock  (of 
which  one  must  winter  in  Glasgoir 
thoroughly  to  know  the  value  and 
reputation,)  Turner  has  said  that 
'  its  flesh  is  unwholesome,  and  even 
prone  to  excite  fever:*  and  Arche- 
stratus  records  of  the  ovoq^  that 
though  others  find  it  light  and 
pleasant  food,  to  himself  it  is  not 
palatable  —  oofiffiy  ik  rptfu  rivm 
odpKOy  raXctfC  oifx  ly^fTav  ifioi.  Ths 
testimony  of  the  former  is  certainly 
not  to  be  credited,  nor  probably  that 
of  the  Greek  gourmet,  which  was  at 
variance  with  the  world  at  larse. 
Idiosyncracies  in  taste  go  for  littw : 
some  persons*  vitiated  palates  bribe 
their  tongues  to  dispfu*age  turtle^ 
and  to  profess  mutton  as  preferable 
to  venison:  here  at  least  puUie 
opinion  may  be  safely  opposed  to 
private  jud^ent.  The  pleasantest 
way  we  think  of  dressing  haddodc 
or  hake  is  in  cuny.* 

The  hake  (unlike  Aristotle's  wqq 
which  is  solitaiT)  goes  about  in 
great  bodies,  and  is  eminently  gre- 
garious ;  they  are  a  very  greedy 
fish,  and  as  fond  of  pouching  pil- 


2.  Whiting,  cital-fish,  pollock,  possessed  of  three  dorsal  and  two  anal  finn^ 

and  no  barbels. 
2).  Hake,  which  shows  two  dorsal  and  one  anal  fin,  and  no  baibds,  and, 
4.  Ling,  with  the  fins  as  in  the  last^  with  ant  or  mi>re  barbels^  aocording  to 
the  spocios. 
*  Besides  the  more  usual  culinary  methods  had  recourw  to  in  piepariDg  the 
haddock  for  the  table,  the  Poles,  Germans,  and  Belgians,  are  in  the  habit  nf^OTwnninfc 
it  with  turmeric,  which  is  said  to  commoidcate  both  a  flavour  and  an  agneable  colour 
to  the  flesh. 
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oliards  as  the  cod  is  of  lining  his 
inside  with  them :  they  get  through 
a  dozen  of  these  clupeans  in  a  very 
short  time ;  but,  Hke  all  fish  witn 
teeth,  are  not  scrupulous  against 
whom  they  whet  them,  and  we  must 
report  to  the  discredit  of  the  Nea- 
politan hake,  that  of  the  quantities 
we  \ised  to  inspect  in  the  fisli  market 
there,  most  of  them  exhibited  the  tail 
or  half  the  body  of  some  young  codlin 
(generally  a  brother  hake)  projecting 
m)m  the  mouth,  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  which  thej  had  gorged  like 
boas,  and  quite  digested,  while  the 
tail  had  scarce  ceased  to  quiver. 
The  Mediterranean  abounds  in  hake, 
and  it  is  equally  common  in  the  north. 
No  country  is  better  off  for  supplies 
of  this  fish  than  our  own;  forty 
thousand  ih  one  day  have  been 
landed  on  the  shores  of  Mount  Bay 
in  Cornwall :  the  quantity  taken  off 

Plbubonects  ob  Flat  Fish. 

Brill  and  soles  are  nutritious  and  agreeable,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Turbot.* 


various  parts  of  the  Irifih  ootffc  is 
immense :  they  may  be  said  almost 
to  encircle  the  Emerald  Isle;  the 
men  of  Wexford  make  a  good  ^binf 
of  the  banks  which  lie  off  their 
coun^ ;   Gralway  Bay  is  called  also 

*  the  Bay  of  Hakes ;'  and  Waterford, 
scarcely  behind  Wexford,  has  yielded 
one  thousand  line  fish  to  six  men  in 
a  night. 

Hake    is    frequently   borne   in 
heraldry,  in  aUusion  to  the  name : 

*  Sable  sem^  of  cross  crosslets  fitchv: 
three  hakes  hauriant  ardent,'  are  the 
arms  of  the  family  of  Hacket  of 
Newtown,  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
Hackcheds  of  Ireland  adopt  the  same 
fish;  the  Hacket  and  Doxay  families 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Devonshire 
Hakes,  quarter  their  namesakes 
hauriant,  on  their  arms  azure,  vert, 
and  or. 


Fish  with  flat  bodies  are  of  two 
kinds,  whereof  one  (the  skate  fur- 
nishes a  familiar  instance)  is  flat- 
tened downwards  or  vertically; 
whilst  in  the  other  (which  includes 
turbots,  plaice,  soles,  and  flounders) 
the  compression,  except  as  regards 
the  head^  which  is  distorted  as  well 
as  flattened,  is  from  side  to  side.  All 
the  fish  belonging  to  this  division 
are  styled  pleuronects,  or  side  swim- 
mers, as  they  ordinarily  move 
through  the  water  on  one  of  their 
flat  surfaces  or  sides.f  The  tribe 
is  composed  of  many  species,  which 
are  unequally  distributed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  globe  in  a 
greater  or  less  variety,  according  to 
titude.  *Flat  fish,*  says  M. 
Yarrell,  'are  found  to  diniinish  as 
the  degrees  of  northern  latitude  in- 
crease: in  England,  there  are  six- 
teen species  ;  at  the  parallel  of  Jut- 
land, Denmark,  and  the  islands  at 


the  mouth  of  the  Baltic,  thirteen; 
on  the  coast  of  Norway  the  number 
is  ten;  at  Iceland  it  is  reduced  to 
five,  whilst  Greenland  possesses 
only  three  species.t  With  many 
of  its  members  (mough  possibly 
with  not  quite  so  many  as  ourselyes) 
the  ancient  world  was  ramiliar,  and  on 
a  select  few  of  these  we  shall  now 
offer  some  remarks.  We  ought 
here,  were  heraldic  rights  or  pre- 
cedence at  table  alone tobeconsultedf 
to  direct  the  attention  first  to  our 
turbot ;  but  as  modem  ichthyology 
has  displaced  great  turbot  (Ehombns 
maximus)  for  vulgar  plaice  (platessa 
vidgans)  we  must  consent,  as  we  are 
neiuier  writing  a  cookery  book  nor 
the  heraldry  of  fish,  to  follow  Cuvier 
rather  than  Soyer  or  Moule,  and 
give  reluctant  priority  to  these  laat 
and  their  congeners,  dabs  and  floun- 
ders (flesus  and  limanda),  reserving 
turbot  and  soles  for  our  valedictory 


*  ^riTTaf  fiovyXiatttroif  e^rrpo^ot  H  rfdtiai,  TovroX^  dt  avaXoytt  &  pofjifioc*'— 
Athen. 

f  The  coloured  surface  of  a  sole  is  not  the  back,  nor  the  white  one  underneath 
the  belly ;  but  the  upper  and  under  sides.  The  absence  of  colour  on  the  last  is  an 
effect  of  etiolation  or  deprivation  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  fish  indeed  when  scsred 
exposes  this  surface  to  the  lights  but  too  momentarily  to  be  afiected  by  it.  The 
upper  side  assimilates  so  perfectly  with  its  gite  on  the  sand  that  the  eye  firequently 
requires  the  end  of  the  barbed  fish  spear  to  determine  on  which  of  the  two  it  is 
resting. 

t  We  do  not  know  the  number  of  exotic  pleuronects  in  warmer  waters  than  our 
own — what  proportion,  for  instance,  English  species  bear  to  those  of  Indian  Seas.  In 
the  Mediterranean  markets,  the  variety  does  not  appear  prima  facie  so  consider- 
able as  our  own. 
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fish  offering.  Of  the  common  plaice 
fish  ( plat  ossa  vulfjaria),  thou*i:h  unlike 
every  other  member  of  the  finny 
tribe,  he  presents  a  lozenge  ready  for 
qnart<'rinjr,  tJie  annnls  of  English 
li€*T»ldry  make  no  mention,  and  that 
indefati^blo  anticpiarian  Mr.  Moule 
liaa  been  obliged  accordingly  to  refer 
his  readers  to  a  Danish  family  hight 
Bukens,  who  have  adopted  m  their 
armorial  bearings,  three  platessue 
(naiant)  on  an  argent  bend,  in 
an  azure  field.  Having  given  this 
fish  his  brevet  rank,  we  have  but 
little  to  say  about  him.  He  was 
luiknown  to  the  ancients,  not  being 


a  Mediterranean  spedea.  Hiabrif^ 
orange  spots  have  procured  hm 
some  partisans,  particularly  on  tba 
Sussex  coast,  where  these  brilliant  pa- 
rallelograms have  obtained  them  the 
name  of  diamond  plaice ;  large  spe- 
cimens reach  occasionally  aa  much  as 
from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  ;  they  an 
generally  however  both,  held  and 
sold  very  cheap,  a. dozen,  weigh- 
ing thirty  pounds,  aometimes  fetch- 
ing but  a  very  few  pence.  Tha 
French,  who  occasionally  salt  them, 
call  th(mi  car  relet,  we  presume  from 
the  little  coloured  squares  on  their 
upper  surface. 


Flounder  or  Fluke. 


The  flounder,  though  mentioned 
complacenlly  by  Pope  m  conjunction 
wit  b  the  guclgeon  as  what  *  his  Thames 
aflords,*  and  Ihouixh  (and  perhaps  in 
consocjiience  of  this  predilection  of 
the  po<»t)  Thames  flesi  enjoy  a  sort 
of  cnckney  reputation  of  their  own, 
a])Oorer  fisli,  except  plaice,  (for  what 
food  is  more  flat  than  a  flounder) 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  name.  Tlie 
inhabitants  of  Friesland,  however, 
thiTik  otherwise,  and  have  been  at 
the  trouble  of  naturalizing  th(»m  in 
their  fish  ponds.  Tlie  flounder!*,  too, 
abtmt  Memel  on  the  Baltic,  like  our 
o\\  n  Thames  bred,  are  held  in  par- 
ticular esteem  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  locality;  butCatalani's  Two^of  an 
inferior  cjintatrice,  that  she  might  be 
the  bi'st  of  her  kind,  but  that  her 
kind  was  none  of  the  best,  is  no 
doubt  applicable  to  every  variety  of 
this  jioor  pisciculus,  whom  it  is  far 
blotter  entertainment  to  fish  for  than 
to  be  compelled  to  eat.  As  soon  aa 
it  is  dawn  he  prowls  about  for  his 
breakfast,  and  this  is  therefore  the 
bt^st  lime  to  take  him : 
He  that  iiitendH  a  flounder  t^  surprise. 
Must  off  betimes  and  bob  before  sunrise. 

He  has  also  (pialities  invaluable  in 
the  angler's  eve,  being  greedv,  play- 
ful and  fidl  of  pluck.  *Thi8  lish,' 
■writes  Fnuiks  in  his  Northern  .!/<"- 
moira,  *is  bold  as  a  buccanier,  of 
much  more  confidence  than  caution, 
and  is  so  fond  of  a  worm  that  he  will 
go  to  the  banquet,  though  he  the  at 
the  board.  He  is  endowed  with 
gn^at  resolution,  and  stniggles 
stoutly  for  the  victory  when  hooked ; 
he  is  also  more  than  ordinarily  diffi- 
cult to  tleal  with  by  reason  "of  his 
build,  whieli  is  altogether  flat,  as  it 


were  a  level.  He  delights,  I  must 
further  tell  you,  to  dwell  amon^ 
stones  ;  besides  he  is  a  great  admirer 
of  deeps  and  ruinous  decays,  yet  as 
fond  as  anv  fishof  moderate  streams; 
and  none  beyond  him.  except  the 
perch,  that  is  more  solicitous  to  rifle 
mto  ruins,  insomuch  that  a  man 
would  fancy  him  an  antiquary,  con- 
sidering he  is  so  affected  with  ns 
liques.*  In  heraldrv,  sable  a  fluke 
argent  is  the  armonal  lx»arings  of  a 
family  of  the  name  of  Fisher ;  and 
the  crest  of  the  Butts  of  Dorking  ia 
an  arm  couped  at  the  elbow  and 
(Tcct,  grasping  a  butt  fish  or  flounder. 
These  fish,  like  some  other  pleuro- 
nects,  are  often  reversed — /.  r.,  have 
eyes  (other  flounders  being  the 
standard)  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
head  :  specimens  also  occur  present- 
ing other  anomalies,  shewing  some^ 
times  both  sides  coloured  alike,  at 
others  both  equally  eolourlesa. 
Northern  seas  furnish  another  fiah 
belonging  to  the  present  snbgenua, 
the  platessa  limanda,  or  dab,  which 
has  larger  eyes  than  the  flounder, 
and  a  rough  skin,  whence  it  derivea 
its  name  from  lima,  a  file.  Tlie  dab, 
being  a  cheap  fish  hke  the  flounder, 
and  much  better  flavoured,  has  a 
great  s&lc  in  the  London  and  Paria 
markets.  There  are  no  less  than  five 
difl^erent  species  occasionally  ex- 
posed for  sale;  the  commonest  of 
all  is  the  F.  limanda«  and  next 
P.  microcephahis,  '  town  or  lemon 
dab,'  as  it  is  commonly  called  at  the 
fish-stalls. 

Intermediate  between  tlio  pla- 
tessa? (plaices)  and  rhombi  (tur- 
bots)  occurs  the  hippogloaaua  tu1« 
garis,  or  holibut,  also   a  northem 
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fisk,  more  remarkable  for  size  tkan 
goodness.  Its  dimensions  are  indeed 
wkale-like;  individuals  liave  been 
captured  nearly  eight  feet  in  length, 
four  in  breadth,  and  a  span' thick, 
and  cut  specimens  of  half  the  bulk 
are  sometimes  seen  exposed  at  in- 
ferior lish-stalls  in  London.  The 
holibut  is  held  in  no  esteem  by 
ooonobsseurs  at«home.  Some  dis- 
parage it  exceedingly,  calling  it 
'workhouse  turbot;'  but  though 
thus  stigmatized  in  England,  tho 
Grreenlanders,  according  to  Crantz, 
often  subsist  for  a  considerable 
period  ahoost  exclusively  on  its 
nesh,  which  they  first  cut  into  slips, 
and  afterwards  clry  in  the  siui.  The 
l^^orwegians  and  Icelauders  largely 

EnoMBUS,* 

Hiis  species  was  so  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  that  to  cite  all  the 
possag^es  whore  the  name  occurs 
would,  be  tedious,  and  might  leave 
our  readers  with  j.  fish  surfeit,  which 
we  should  he  sorry  to  have  on  our 
ooDScience.  It  was  held  by  the  two 
rival  representatives  and  exponents 
of  the  sense  of  civilized  man  of  yore 
in  as  high  culinary  repute  as  it  now 
is.  Nihil  ad  rh(xmhum — nothing  to 
a  turhot — was  a  Greek  sontiiuent  as 
well  as  a  Ilomau  proverb,  and 

Th'  un tasted  turbot  show.s  his  tempting 
flank, 

was  no  doubt  eitherf  a  poetic  licence 
intended  by  Horace  to  be  received 
with  limitations,  or  at  any  rate  a 
very  uncommon  event.  The  common 
Greek  names  for  it  were  •^/r]TTa  and 
poupog,  as  we  read  in  Alhenseus. 
'TheKomans  call  owTj/jjTra  rhombus, 
which  is  also  a  Greek  name. 'J 
Archestratus,  in  the  following  line, 
uses  the  first  word. 


salt  and  barrel  it  forborne  eonnuap* 
tion.  As  few  fish  wheft  kook^ 
offer  a  more  determined  resistanoe* 
phrngc  more  furiously,  or  stru^^gla 
longer  for  life  than  a  full-sued 
holibut,  the  fishermen  employ  very 
strong  tackle,  and  even  then  are  oftea 
not  a  little  put  to  it  to  haul  him  est 
board. 

Having  thus  summarily  disposed 
of  the  coarse  northern  fish,  ^Aiee» 
flounders,  dabs,  and  holibut,  with 
all  of  which  tho  ancients  were 
happily  unacquainted,  we  come 
to  three  much  more  delicate  flats» 
which  are  first  on  the  carte,  and 
enter  con  amove  into  a  brief  notice  of 
those  princely  pleuronects — turbots, 
brills,  and  soles. 

(TUBBOT.) 

They  served  us  miglity  Psettas  then,  and 

soles  .'vll  Rubrugosio  ;  § 
and    another   Greek    deipnosophist 

Sicilian  rhombus  of  the  milky  flakes.  || 
Frequent  allusions  to  the  size  of  the 
turbot  occur  in  Latin  \^Titers,tllus, — 

Grandcs  rhombi  patinaeque 
Grande  foruut  una  cum  damno  dedecus. 

Hot. 
Quamvis  lata  gerat  patella  rhombum, 
Rhombus    latior  est  tamen  patellas. 

Mairt.% 
Rondolet  tells  of  one  he  had  seen 
measuring  five  cubits  from  head  to 
tail,  four  across  the  broadest  part  of 
the  boily,  and  the  flesh  of  which  was 
one  foot  deep  \  And  that  extra- 
ordinary *  Adriaci  mirandus  litore 
rhombus'  which  Domitian  had  so 
much  difficulty,  by  reason  of  its  size, 
to  cook,  is  a  ht  pendant  to  it.  But 
of  all  bisj  fish,  none  approaches  that 
which  furnished  the  giant  Geryon 
with  a  dinner,  and  Swift  with  the 
conception  of  Gulliver.     For  him  tho 


*    This    genua  includes,   besides  the  R.   raaxiraus  or  turbot  proper,    the  briH 
vR.  Levis),  the  kitt  (R.   punctatus   Bloch),   the  whiiS  (R.  cardina,  Cuv.),  and  two 
very  small  Mediterranean  species,   R.   nudus,  which  is  only  two  inches  long»  and 
R.  candirlissimus,  a  still  smaller  ^)eciea,  and  quite  transparent. 
\  luguatata  mihi  pon'exerat  ilia  Rhombi.     {Jtfor,) 
Z  Pofialoi  ci  KoXovm.  ti)v  yl/^rrav  p6fipov  Kai  i<m  rb  ovoiia  IWtjvikov. 
§  Lira  \aPaiv  xj^iiTrf  /zcydXijv  icofr  tt^  vir6Tpfixvv 
(3uvy\ujff(Tov. 

II  yaXaicroxpt«>''«  2iiccX6c 
bv  TTTtyvvff  ©xXoff  pofipoc* 
But  sometimes  under  each  of  these  names  distinct  species  were  intended,  as  in  our 
motto  prefixed  to  the  pre«»€nt  family  q.  v. 

H  Great  turbots  and  late  suppers  lead 
To  debt,  disgrace^  and  abject  need. 
The  border  of  the  broadest  dish 
Lay  hid  beneath  the  monster  itsh. 
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inhabit  nuts  caught  only  tlic  finest 
fifth,  ovx  rifupiovc — not  such  as  you 
meet  with  daily  in  the  market,  out 
Ruch  as  offered  an  acreage  of  body 
cqnal  to  that  of  the  Isle  of  Crete, 
One  of  these  they  would  place  upon 
a  lordly  dish  capable  of^  holding  a 
hundred  as  large.  Wlicn  it  was 
the  king's  pleasure  to  have  the  fish 
prepared  for  table,  the  Sardians  and 
Lycians,  and  Mygdonians,  the 
Cranians,  and  the  Iraphians,  be^an 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  felling 
timber  to  cfK)k  it.  Then  they  pUed 
up  the  forests  they  had  cut  down 
into  a  vast  pyre  in  circuit  equal  to  a 
city,  and  naving  let  a  lake  into 
the  caldron  tliat  was  to  seethe  it, 
and  carried  for  eight  months  in  suc- 
cession a  hundred  daily  wagons- 
load  of  salt  to  season  the  pot,  they 
kinrlled  the  crackling  mass,  and  as  it 
flamed  up  five  galleys,  every  one 
of  which  carried  its  five  banks  of 
rowers  complete,  cruised  round  the 
margin  of  tlie  caldron  sea,  and  as 
it  bubbled  up  from  below,  issued 
prompt  directions  to  the  crowd  not  to 
overboil  the  contents. 

Was  not  thiH  a  dainty  dish  to  set  before 

a  king  ? 
We  have  to  regret  that  the  name  of 
these  whacking  fish  is  not  given  by 
the  hist<)rian,  an  it  ought  to  have 
been.  We  can  only  conjecture, 
therefore,  from  the  size,  (somewhat 
exflggorntod,  no  doubt,)  and  the 
trouble  taken  to  prt^pare  it  pro- 
perly, that  the  individual  in  question 
was  a  rhombus  maximus  of  very 
large  size !  But  whilst  willing  to 
admit  that  tliis  is  only  hypothesis, 
we  are  not  so  willing  to  pive  up 
Domitian's  rhombus,  which  all 
the  world  in  our  schoolboy  days 
agreed  to  call  turbot.  and  to  debase 
the  *bellua  peregrina*  of  Juvenal 
into  a  vulgar  brill.*  There  is  no 
reason  that  we  can  see  for  reversing 
the  opinion  originally  entertained 
respecting  this  particular  fish  in 
favour  of  the  bnll ;  and  there  are 
some  objections  to  be  made  against 
it.  In  Juvenal's  notice  of  his 
rhombus  occur  the  words  *  erectus 
in  tergn  sudes.'  Sudis  (we  write 
for  unlearned  ears)  is  literally  a 
stake  or  rigid  stick,  and  is  so  used 


in  the  Georgics  of  VirgiL  snd  elw- 
where  passim,  applied  therefore  by 
poetic  licence  to  a  fish,  it  must  be  to 
one  with  stiff  Jin  rays,  which  bristle 
when  erect,  somewhAt  after  the 
manner  of  stakes.  Now,  while  thii 
suits  perfectly  with  the  back-fin  of 
the  turbot,  tne  rays  of  which  are 
ri^d,  it  does  not  accord  in  any  way 
with  that  of  the  brfll,  one  of  whose 
distinctive  characteristics  (as  sep^ 
ratini  it  from  the  tnrbot)  is  to  cany 
a  soft  back-fin,  the  raysqfvkick  split 
and  divide  into  delicate  threads  at 
the  top,  as  the  reader  may  convince 
himself  when  next  he  passes  a  fish- 
monger's shop,  where  he  will  see 
both  species  (which  are  often  con* 
founded  by  youn^  housokeepen) 
lying  on  the  same  uab,  and  inviting 
comparison.  But  besides  this  ob- 
jection, as  the  ancients  certainly  hid 
turbot  as  well  as  bxill,  and  as  the 
turbot  of  Ancona  are  still  famed 
throughout  Italy,  why  suppose 
Domitian's  Adriaco '  mirandus  litore 
rhombus'  was  anything  elseP  So 
much  as  regards  this  particular 
rhombus,  for  we  do  not  mean  ta 
maintain  tliat  under  the  same  de- 
si^ation  both  brill  and  turbot 
might  not  be  included;  how  else^ 
indeed,  can  we  reconcile  Galen  and 
Xenocrates,  the  former  of  whom 
recommends  plain  boiled  rhombos 
to  invalids,  as  the  flesh,  he  says,  ii 
soft;  whilst  the  other  declares  the 
rhombus  to  be  too  firm  a  fish  to 
consume  fresh,  and  advises  keeping 
it  for  some  days  to  make  it  more 
tender?  Here,  whilst  the  Grnk 
ph^'sician  must  necessarily  mean 
brdU  which  is  of  a  much  softer  fibre, 
the  Deipnosophist  philosopher  if 
clearly  speaking  {eoaem  sub  nomine) 
of  turoot,  which  all  the  world  knofrt 
is  tough  enough  fresh,  and  is  Terj 
much  improved  by  keeping.  In 
other  cases  we  are  inclined  to  heliere 
that  the  brill  had  its  distinctive 
appellation,  and  that  the  pasMT 
which  Horace  associates  in  the  same 
line  with  rhombus,  and  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  pleuTonect,  may  have  been 
it.  Heraldry  is  as  careful  as  ichthy- 
ology to  separate  brill  and  turbot. 
Azure  three  uretts  (or  brills),  naiant, 
are  the  arms  of  the  fiunily  Bretoock; 


or  is  innocent,  and  the  indirect  conseqiience  of  this  has  been  to  make 
vre  of  BilliiigHgate  and  Hungerford  require  the  poor  invalid  to  paj  as 


*  No  error 

the  finhmotigei.. ^..^ «~5^..„.«  .»^»u 

much  for  a  brill  as  the  wealthy  epicure  for  Ins  turbot. 
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and  the  creat  of  the  famil  j  BritwesUl  eand  in  sabots.    Am  the  water  comes 

is  aIbo  a  brill  pftiant.  azure.    Three  in  anil  covers  tlie  bottom,  the  Tsnoiu 

fawSo(s  argent,  finned  or,   belong  to  pleuronectaresort  to  theprint-marki 

an  ancient  faniily,  the  Turbutts  of  lefl  bj  the  fiahermeD,  and  it  being 

Yorkshire,  -n'hose    heraldic  claims  shoal  water,  are  easily  i 


upon  post-erilj  are  probably  anterior 
4o  those  of  the  Bretcucks  or  Brit- 
wesill.*  As  the  best  turbot  were 
importations 
,  though  the 
Mediterranean  doubtleBS  ftirmshed 
a  good  many,  so  the  chief  supply 
brought  to  our  markets  at  present 
■  come  to  us  from  abroad.  The 
-Dutch  (those  fishers  for  all  the 
world,  and  not  least  so  in  their  own 
interests) 'porvey' for  London  coa- 
Bomptiou  alone  eighty  thousand 
xhombi,  and  to  eat  Uiesc  as  Nature 
always  intended  them  to  be  eaten 
(tkoueh  Apicius  and  Lucullus  never 
'xbunu  out  the  secret!)  one  milhon 
-of  Norway  lobsters,  for  which  we 
'pay  twenty-two  to  twenty-five  thou- 
-aands  sterling  a  year,  accompany 
.iheso  up  thenvermongsidc.  CEUan 
•mentions  a  cnrious  mode  adopted  in 
some  places  in  his  time  for  taking 
these  and  other  flat  fish,  founded  on 
ft  well-known  peeidiarity  which  they 
ihave  to  Ue  hid  in  the  sand,  like 
liares  in  their  forms.  The  plan  ia 
.fety  simple.  A  number  of  fishermen 
go  at  low  water  and  walk  over  the 
Soi 
Soles    are    distinguished    from 

Slaice  by  having  no  tubercles  on 
le  skin ;  irom  hohbuts  by  the 
■mallness  of  their  teetli,  which  are 
'confined  to  one  jaw;  from  turbot 
by  their  eyes  lying  on  the  right  " 


taken.  The  modem  plan  is  very 
diiTerent,  and  is  adapted  for  taking 
turbot  of  much  larger  dimensions. 
The  fishermen  of  our  northern 
coasts  go  out  in  parties  of  three  in  a 
boat  colled  a  cobble;  each  man 
carries  two  hundred  and  eighty 
hooks, attachedat  equal  intervala  on 
a  long  line,  the  united  ends  of  which 
extend  a  league  in  length,  and 
draws  ailer  it  fifteen  hundred  and 
twenty  baited  hooks.  These  lines, 
as  tliey  are  to  lay  across  the  current, 
can  only  be  shot  twice  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  the  rush  of  the 
waters  slackens,  as  the  tide  is  about 
to  change.  In  place  of  the  small 
cobble  (which  is  hut  twenty  feet 
long  by  five  feet  broad),  the  "Dutch 
repair  to  the  Dogger  Bank  in  a  boat 
twice  that  len^,  and  three  times 
as  broad,  carrymg  besides  six  fisher- 
men, engaged  in  the  craft,  a  cook  as 
well,  wlio  no  doubt  has  plcntiiid  ex- 
perience in  dressing  turoot.  Here, 
as  the  flailing  is  continuous  aad  the 
bank  never  tails  to  furnish  supplies, 
the  expedition  is  generally  anccessfill 
and  tjie  proceeds  highly  luc 


Though  sea-fish  by  birlji  and  right, 
they  will  not  only  hve  but  thrive  in 
ireah  water,  and  like  it  so  well  as 
sometimes  of  their  own  accord  to 
ascend  rivers  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  nestle  for  mouths  ii 


]place  of  tlie  left  of  the  mouth  (which     slime  at  the  bottom,  during  which 


IB  also  twisted  to  one  side)  and  by 
the  comparative  shortness  of  the 
dorsal  Hn.  They  have  a  venr  wide 
range,  extending  southward  from 
the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  seas, 
along  the  Spanish  and  Fortuguei 


time  they  grow  apace  j  indeed,  when 
some  have  been  retained  in  fresh, 
and  others  of  a  like  weight  pUced 
in  salt  water,  the  first,  after  a  year's 
sojourn,  have  been  known  to  acquire 
an  increment  of  weight  twice  that 


i«OBBta  into  the  Mediterranean.  They  of  their  aaline  couains.  With  regard 
'■re  a  frequent  fish  in  America;  to  tlie  genesis  of  the  sole,  a  strange 
abound  and  ore  of  an  excellent  statement,  making  large  demands 
kind  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope ;  upon  our  credulity,  has  been  ad- 
and,  not  to  mention  other  foreign  vanced  by  an  unbeUeving  French- 
sites,  are,  as  all  the  world  knows,  man  of  note,  who,  having  heard  that 
ene  of  the  best  and  eommoneei  these  flah  spring  by  natural  birth 
fish  of  the  British  aeaa,  swarming  from  prawns,  procured  a  supplr, 
'ftlong   most  of   our   sandy   shores,  and  keeping  them  in  sea-water,  oS- 

*  Beside  the  Yorkshire  family  of  Turbutt,  %  Middleaei  and  a  Scotch  EbduIt 
,aMUme  the  aame  and  its  insignia.      A  dmii  turbot  creet.  tail  upwards,  guls^  9 
■Jao  the  family  creat  of  Lawrence,   and  was  bo  borae  by  the  Ute  ^  '^'hn^^l 
lAwreac^  President  of  the  Roya!  Aoademf .  ^^1 
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tain 0(1  ill  dno  time  a  handsome  fry 
of  yf)nn;L;  >oIeR,  l)Oi^otteTi,  as  lie  sup- 
posed, in  the  biwlios  of  these  cms- 
taceans.  Tlio  simple  explanation, 
however,  of  this  phenomenon,  eup- 
posiiifi^  it  a  fact,  nould  be,  that  the 
efrftB  of  the  sole,  wliich  aro  viscid, 
and  readily  attach  themselves  to 
diffcTent  hodics,  happening  to  do  so 
in  this  instance  to  the  persons  of 
the  j>ra\vns,  broke  cover  and  were 
hatched  without  any  further  help 
from  these  shell-fish. 

yo  llsh  in  the  ancient  world  was 
better  known,  or  in  higher  repute 
than  this.  It  was  the  subject  of  a 
Greek  myth,*  FvrjDo^oc  and  rf^vc, 
nuh'ilioit"^  and  deliciite,  were  tlie 
epithets  cuiTently  applied  to  it,  and 
one  Gi-eek  in  particidar  describes 
the  S]iecies  as  the  l>e»t  of  flat-iish ; 
the  highest  praise,  since  these  were 
considered  (juite  the  pattci  nohill  of 
the  market,  and  equivalent  to  saying 
they  were  l>est  of  the  best.  Soles 
were  served  then,  as  now-a-days, 
fried,  fnL,irvTiQ,  when  their  size  ad- 
mitted it : — 

The  cof>k  produced  an  ample  dish 
Of  frizzled  Rolcs,  those  l>ost  of  fish, 
Embrowned,  and  wafting  tlirough  the 

room, 
All  Rimttoring  still  a  rich  perfume,  t 

They  ^\'ere  also  served  in  a  savoury 
sauce  under  the  name  of  Citharus. 
Arches tratus  orders  some  for  an 
amateur  (Citltari  sniens)  with  an 
exceedingly  v'wh  coinj)ost  of  cheese 
and  oil,  which  makes  them,  he  says, 
exquisite  * ticrt  it  aKciXarrroi/  Epichar- 
mufl  produces  soles  among  the  dishes 
sei'\'ed  at  Hebe's  nuptials:  and 
Archestratus,  in  his  poem,  Uvdy- 
pafhj/s  'Ciood  cheer,*  considers  that 
they  can  hardly  be  servx^d  too  elal)0- 
ralely  ;  though  it  is  not  likely  the 
ancients   ever    hit    ui)ou    the   most 


dainty  and  complex  of  recipes,  tfe 
I'rench  sole,  *  en.  ^matelnite  «or- 
wande,'  the  bare  recollection  of  tlie 
taste  of  which  lingers,  we  must  say, 
afrer  years'  desuetude,  agreeably  on 
01U*  palate  still;  that  the  larger 
specimens  were  sometimes  sen'sd 
plain  boiled,  in  preference  to  any 
other  more  elal)orate  mode  of  coolc- 
ing,  is  highly  probable,  since  a 
doughty  Greek  authority'  pronoonees 
tliat.  for  an  easy  digestion,  there  is 
no  way  of  ser^nng  iish  so  fi^ood  us 
au  naiurel.  Tliongh  these  fish  were 
generally  in  high  repute,  yet  their 
reputation  varied  with  the  siieciss, 
and  with  tlie  locality  from  which 
they  came ;  even  in  our  own  island, 
how  difierent  in  respect  to  qoality 
are  soles  fetched  from  difierent  dis- 
tricts. "V\lien  (ralcii,  Xenocratef. 
and  Diphilus  speak  disparaginj2^v  of 
soles,  we  must  su})pose  them  either 
to  have  been  sadly  warped  by  some 
caprice  of  fashion,  or  else  very  un- 
fortunate in  their  supplies ;  and  it 
was  no  doubt  a  feeling  of  the  injus- 
tice of  such  a  censure  passed  on  his 
favourite  food,  which  extorted  the 
complaint  from  a  great  Greek  coa- 
noisseur.  *  everything  is  ceus\ired  in 
turn,  and  now  they  tell  me.  bat  I 
will  never  believe  it,  that  there  is 
imperfection  even  in  a  sole  V 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ^v- 
yXiofTfTOQ  and  Sole^i  severajly  repre- 
sent the  vsole.  Archestratus  speaks 
of  the  rtiuyhiWKS  of  tlu>  /3oi»yXw<T<roc. 
callingit  vvoTptjxns ^ovyXwatfoc,  Ovid 
illustrates  a  striking  trait  of  these 
fish — VIZ.,  their  mode  of  suddenhr 
flashing  past  when  disturbed,  with 
the  under  white  siu-faec  uppermost, 
when  they  become  momentarfly 
what  he  calls  them,  "fulgcntet  Solea 
camloiv.*  Indeed,  the  trivial  Greek 
name,  the   *  ox-tongue, *J  or  simp^ 


*  The  furtilo  fancy  of  the  Greeks  suggested  tliom  as  fit  Handaln  fur  the 
nymphs,  a  use  to  which  tlie  variety  of  thuir  size  and  8lu4>e^  and  their  adherii 
when  a{iplied  to  the  soles  of  these  8e»-damscl8*  ftaet,  must  have  rendered  them  ««U 
adapted.  They  served  those  *  Raudals'  of  the  foamy  sea 

AVhich  nimble  Nereids  seat  on  errands  fleet 
Apply  protective  to  their  tender  feet. 
"Euif^^Xa  c  av  vapiBt]Kiv  iuuyivi^  XBavaratav 
AvTov  jSovyXManoc  tvativ  ty  aXfiij  fiopfipova^^ 
A  slave  in  Plautus,  hearing  some  one  order  soles»  says,  in  allusion  to  the  name  aad 
iSbe  suppitscd  URe  made  by  these  nymphs,   of  the  sole^  as  their  alipper-^Mh,    *  Qyi 
qiuBso  iK>tiiu  sukeas  quam  sculponcas,  quibus  batnatur  tibi  os  senez  requiaainw.* 
+  MayeipoQ 

Xd^irrag  irapiOffxt  ^pwv  KvitrtruKn  it  oo/io. 
i  Dii&rentflpuoics  of  sole  had  ait&roit  names  assigned  to  tluia,«a  '< 
*  sheep-  tongue,  *  *  horse-  tongue,  *  &c 
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'toDi^-fish/  names  by  which  the 
sole  IS  still  recognised  in  Spain  and 
Italy,  would,  in  the  absence  of  aU 
•other  evidence,  have  left  little  doubt 
as  to  the  identity  of  the  two.* 

All  these  and  other  flat-fish  were 
kept    by  the    Eomans   in  vivaria, 


which  will  afibrd  oi  an  oppcrtur 
nity,  before  taking  final  leave  of  the 
reaoer,  to  add  a  few  supplementary 
remarks  to  what  has  been  already 
said  in  the  course  of  these  papers 
on  the  subject  of  ancient  stews. 


ViVABTA. 


Abtificial  pieces  of  water,  for 
the  maintenance  of  fish,  are  very 
ancient — though  we  know  not  how 
ancient — inventions.  Ponds,  with 
flwimming  live  stock,  are  exhibited 
in  some  pictorial  relics  of  venerable 
Egypt.  The  precise  purposes  of 
these  early  vivaria,  is  uncertain,  but 
in  after  times,  certainly,  (and  pro- 
bably from  the  first,)  there  were 
two  kinds,  the  sacred  and  pro- 
fane,   in    which    the    finny    occu- 


pants met  a  very  different  des- 
tiny, according  as  they  were  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  mere  objects  of 
culinary  consumption,  as  *mute* 
victims,  for  the  altar  of  the  parti- 
cular god  to  whom  they  were  dedi- 
cated, or  as  being  themselves  the 
divinities  which  were  to  be  inquired 
of  and  propitiated.f  We  have  had 
occasion,  already,  to  refer  more  than 
once  to  ancient  vivaria,  and  liavo 
spoken,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  the 


*  There  is  a  sort  of  punning  joke  on  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  recorded 
ba.  a  fi'agnient  of  a  Latin  comedy, 

*  Vine  Ungulacas  1     S.  Quid  opus  est  quando  uxor  domi  est, 
£a  lliu/ua  est  nobis  nam  uunquam  tacet.' 
Which  may  be  freely  done  into  EngUah,  thus,  — 

*  Fresh  tongues  !    fresh  tongues  I  who'll  buy,  who'll  buy  ? 

Come,  Sir,  will  you  ?'      '  No,  friend,  not  I ; 

Tongue  always  ireeh  at  home  I've  got 

In  my  sweet  wife,  Dame  Polyglott !' 
which  reminds  us  of  a  similar  equivoque  we  once  perpetrated  against  a  lady  of  oar 
acquaintance,  blue  as  to  her  stocking,  but  red  as  to  her  fao^ — 

So  learned  a  linguist  is  Coriuua  grown. 
She's  mistress  of  all  tongues,  except  her  ovm, 

+  Martial  makes  mention  of  fish  belonging  to  a  sacred  tank,  which  were  too 
holy  to  be  handled  ;  (Elian  of  some  kept  in  a  stew,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  MiHtant, 
which  few  poachers  would  liave  had  the  hardihood  to  catch,  and  no  discreet  cook 
would  have  presumed  to  stew  ;  or  as  Varro,  speaking  of  certain  Lycdan  fish,  held 
equally  sacrosanct,  punningly  puts  it,  hos  pisces  nemo  cocus  in  ju8  vocare  audet. 
Polycharmus,  in  Ms  History  of  Lydia,  says  that  in  a  grove  on  the  sea  shore,  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  usually  sat  a  priest,  to  whom  those  who  had  any  important 
matter  in  hand  would  bring  two  spits,  (to  each  of  which  were  suspended  ten  pieces 
of  meat,  as  consulting  bait,)  and,  throwing  them  into  the  gulph,  be  desired  by 
him  to  note  what  followed.  As  the  water  came  rushing  in,  the  observer  saw 
on  the  back  of  the  approaching  waves  *  an  immense  number  of  fish,  enough  to 
firighten  any  one,  from  their  multitude  and  size.'  Of  some  it  was  even  necessary  to 
take  care,  and  keep  out  of  the  way,  for  amongst  the  mixed  shoal  were  dire  sharks, 
and  whales,  and  hammer-fish,  besides  other  monsters,  of  *  queer  quaint  diapes.' 
"When  the  iiiquirer,  on  the  bidtling  of  the  priest,  had  carefully  recounted  to  him  the 
catalogue  of  the  fish  he  had  seen,  the  other  was  illumined  to  take  up  his  parable, 
and  to  enucleate  to  the  client  his  future  destiny.  Sacred  fish  are  still  to  be  found, 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Sir  J.  Chardin  saw,  in  his  travels  in  the  East,  *  fish 
confined  in  the  court-yard  of  a  mosque,  with  rings  of  gold,  olver,  and  copper 
through  their  muzzles,  not  for  ornament^  but,  as  I  was  iDformad,  as  a  token  of  their 
being  consecrated.  None  dared  touch  them,  such  a  sacrilege  being  supposed  io 
draw  after  it  the  vengeance  of  the  saint  to  whom  they  were  consecrated,  and  his  vo- 
taries, not  content  to  leave  them  to  his  resentment,  took  npon  themselves  to  punish 
'transgressors.  An  Arminian  Christian,  who  had  ventured  to  take  some  of  theso 
fish,  was  killed  upon  the  spot  by  one  of  them.*  Sacred  fish  also  frisk  about,  oooa- 
Aonaily,  in  the  holy  watears  of  ckustered  monopolists ;  and  Mr.  CuEXon,  if  we  le- 
member  righdy,  cites,  in  his  late  interesting  Vitit  io  the  Mouastgriet  in  tkt  Le^iXKt, 
nei^Kmfrwd  fiish  which  were  wont,  to  the  oonsteraation  of  stnmgezs  and  the  oonfir- 
mation  of  ^e  lluthful,  to  make  their  fitful  af]^>eanuioe,  and  to  swim  about  with 
frizzled  fins,  secure  from,  molestation,  in  an  int^ument  of  sacred  batter. 


'ffi 


FifkLt  o/t^  FvfUA. 


*Vr» »  ^  :.r:*:,fir  f  jt  "r.f:  rc.frr^  z,.rAir^T^ 
*A  -a:.'..:./  r:.-:.r  %f:-9s^ri  .:.:.\^r.^.  ,?.  M 

fjtnu.u'j  *.;.'•  j'if  >:  *'■.     A.^  vr*.  :.•;■»■- 

»c  h  AJ  i  fi  ^  »  .  ♦. .'.  ^Tf: :  i  f  ■: .  p .-  i':*^*?'':  ^O  -AT 
ft  f«r%  » '/f  'jj»  V/  ■....;.  -^  ■...■>'•.."  '  :••,  ZtJT. rJ:- 
Uttu  :  ai  wiflf  '/f  r',r..*.ir:ri "';!*•  ir.V:- 
rrr-tt,  \u  V. r..rh  -.'.':  ■:.-•.'. r.ofi*  that 
hskVf.  v.t,:iit-  /lr,»:.  Vi  ':.-.  fr..:n  Colu- 
rn^rllA.  V'arr'/,+  a:.'l  Pl::.y.  &r'r  at  once 
?t/*  ju'lj^'iO'iA  and  f\.!l.  a.**  to  provo 
tfiAt  li/jttihn  fi>:j  ji/'»Ti(\.'.  ](-Si  nothin;^ 
for  iftyiU- ri » y  t/,  : :;.  pro v- . 

(}\ir  fir^t  |;4n(rr»p(i.-<  !•  lift  11  }}*•  t\c- 
vtA/'A    \o    tli<r    rorrnifit(     of    th'-^e 

Mt«:'A-M;    W#'    hhtiW  Ut:Xl   JffK-ak    of   tljf; 

nt'Krkiri^;  anri,  i;iAtiy,  of  tli^  frrr;/l- 
in((  of  tlic  ht/^rrk,  iii/:/'or'lin((  to  the 
ord#5r  oliwrv<rd  by  V'arro,  in  liirf  ^nu- 


r.T   "lit*:*   :Tri..*rf    ::!  T?rur7'-g 
Pr.."- ■-  —V-    :*■  i*- ■"''■■■-  •*''< I*    T«jLf"i 

ta;fe  -*  taiCfitL   :■:'  z^\zr.''.*\vjr:zx 

tri«:  •."."■.rT.  '.T  Sn:*  preserr*.  •■ 
yfrpr-.r.r  'itlLs'l.k*  b»oth.  liis?  '■%:•*? 
ar*-!  :'!!■?  rl-h-  ri-:z.e  ti:  a  jwa/^V.;-*.?'-? 
car:  a'vir.-i"..  f-^r  tLj^ii  pl*asir-*  » 
tL«:  *-y-r.  :*  i«  a  rery  expeiisrc-e  sr^'i- 
lar-ori.  and  one  mach  fc-rtcer  ■.^:i- 
lat*rd  to  empty  the  iabrioa:.:r"i 
piir^fT  'margupiiizni  than  to  tlI  hii 
{•toma/.'h ;  po  tnat.  in  two  e«sje«.  the 
yWirA  wat^-r  stew,  which  ent&iU  Lttle 
outlay   or  trouble,   may  jo^y   be 


*  W<r  h.iv<t  not  Nijr:':i-^:'lf:'l  \u  fin'lin;;  any  notic'r4  of  Oreek  riTaria.  except  that  of 
a  y*iTy  luAAt-.  imi-.,  whir-h  wah  tumittnxtiUA  by  th«:  inhabitants  of  Gxi^genti  iSiairi  for 
Iht)  tyitiht.  Cm t:\tfit  ;  a  n;ii<:rvfiir,  ar:oorrlin^  to  iJi'Mhtrus  Hiculiu,  of  many  a  mile  ia 
fiirf:uit,  Mni  vt'.ry  t\tf\i,  which  wan  UA  vf\l\i  frrsh  water,  and  filled  with  fish.  There 
<:an  h<i  no  doiiht,  from  thi  4  and  from  MoHchon'R  account  of  Hiero's  ship,  which  ve 
Miihjoifi,  that  Ui<;  Sicilians,  at  any  rat/:,  were  u8C'«i  in  br«e<l  fi«h  in  preserve*.  The 
followiii{{  am  a  few  of  tho  jjarticiilani,  rec^irricd  in  Athena;UJi,  of  thia  interatiiig  tm- 
M<iJ.  Hh<!  waM  hiiilt  at  Synu;uMf!,  iindf;r  th<;  HU]M;rintcnd«noc  of  Archimedes,  and  in* 
t«'fid(i(l  for  thi!  tnLiiH|K>rt  of  r:'ini ;  th':  tinilicr  felleii  on  the  side;)  of  ^tna  for  thepurpote, 
waN  HufrifMirfit  for  tin:  fahrlcatioii  of  sixty  common  )|^ll<ryH.  ^Vllen  Hiero  had  ooUcctcd 
all  tliM  rii-ci-HMary  filankH,  nailn,  cordage,  pitch,  and  other  materials  for  his  purpovc; 
ho  hroii^ht,  his  artiwinH  io^«:th«!r,  and  Hct  them  to  work.  Archias  was  the  marttf 
huildor.  Thn;4i  hiindrod  caqM:nterH,  without  counting  helps,  worked  night  and  day 
at  th<i  Hid«-M.  Whon  the  wo<Kh;n  wallH  harl  been  reared  to  half  the  intended  h^^t^ 
ihn  liulk  wan  laun(;h<Nl  by  Archini(;<lefl  himself,  and  the  building  finished  on  the 
waliir.  It  waH  a  thnM!(li><:kr!r,  and  had  twenty  rows  of  rowers.  The  floors,  in  all 
tlid  nNitiiM,  wrni  nioHAicri,  (jxhihitin^  a  series  of  subjects  taken  from  the  Iliad,  and 
wohdiTfully  i!xi-(;nt<?d.  TlKsn;  was  a  gymnasium  and  an  English  flower-garden,  a 
tn'Micifi  vinryanl  and  avi-nues  of  trees,  to  Hha<lo  the  walks  on  deck.  There  was  an 
nphrofliNiuni,  inlaiii  with  it  rich  asHortnient  of  Sicilian  agates  and  cypress  pands; 
im  a(uwli«niir  Naloon,  a  libiiiry,  ten  Htablus,  on  each  Hide  tho  gang  way,  and  cribs,  all 
along  Mil*  hIui/h  Hid^H,  for  grooniH,  harness,  and  accoutrements.  Hiis  wonderinl 
iihi]i  containrd,  moreover,  nrar  tho  prow,  a  largo  reservoir,  made  of  planks,  well 
naiilkiid  anil  pit<:h(>d,  containing  21,000  galloUH  of  water,  under  lock  and  key.  Br 
tho  Hidf  of  thiH  nmurvoir,  and  ftsl  hy  it.  was  a  i)oml,  also  made  of  planka,  lined  wito 
IinmI,  and  ran«fidly  covcn'«l.  it  was  filled  with  sea  water,  and  in  this  a  great  num> 
hitr  of  IinIi  wuh)  constantly  kt'])t.  i/v  di  xal  vtpoOi)Kii  Karit  r^  irpmpav  xXfitm| 
Al(rxl^lOl'(;  iifr/iijrcfc  ctvonlvri  Ik  traviduv  jcai  nirrric  Kal  oOoviwv  Kantnxvao/Uv^ 
Kupik  ^i  Tiivrtjif  KUTntKHHinro  ^iiiuoXtfidtifiarocKai  traviSiav  cXcKTrdv  ix^vorpo^ior. 
TovTo  ^i/i'  wXiifit^  OnXiirrriQf  tv  tp  noXXoi  ixBviQ  'ivtrpi^ovro, 

t  M.  T.  Varru  was  a  vigorous  old  Roman  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  who^  in  place  of 
ilallying  with  Ui«>  imuhim,  at  eighty,  like  Anacreon,  turned  his  bold  head  to  beitw 
account^  and  gracofully  luMiuoaths,  with  youthful  and  aflectionate  gallantly,  a  pnuh 
tioal  tntntiso,  *do  ru  rustica  ad  Kundaniam  uxorem,'  with  intent  that  she  may  maka 
A  giNxl  tiling  t)f  hor  fann,  when  ho  shall  liave  been  removed  from  her ;  and*  adds  the 
cUd  g««iitl(Mnan,  in  concluding  his  dedication  to  her,  '  we  have  no  time,  my  dear,  to 
liM«) :  if  ntan's  (^stato  Im*.  us  wu  are  told  it  is,  a  soap  bubble,  at  the  beet,  much  it  b^- 
hov<<M  an  old  ftOlow  like  nit>,  whom*  oightieth  birthday  is  at  hand,  speedily  to  put  bis 
hnum*  in  ordtT.  Uifon*  ho  do}uirtM  out  of  life.'  The  old  agriculturist  then  prooeedi^ 
hi^  vitry  lu*arty  pruH4\  to  gtvo  lianUnfri  Chronicle  advice,  on  cveiy  matter oon 
with  agrioultun*.  on  tilling  and  cropping  the  (rround,  on  the  management  of 
ami  rattlit.  of  ftiwLi  and  Ikh«,  and,  lastly,  on  8ie  advantagei  to  be  dariTod  ~ 
uoinic  fish  iMinds. 
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called  Bweei,  (dulcis,)  whilst  the  sea 
pond,  in  conseqaenoe  of  all  the  heary 
outlays  it  occasioue,  deserved,  in  a 
double  sen  Be,  also,  the  epithet 
r  bitter.     One  ptsdna 


(common  fiesh  water  tank)  la  held 
to  he  enoiigh.  Bays  Varro ;  hat  one 
plain  piece  of  artificial  tea  water  ia 
what  no  connoisseur  ever  dreoiua  of. 
AttoT  going  to  a  ^reat  eipenee  in 
congtructing,  he  diridea  and  then 
BubdirideE)  it  into  partitions,  almost 
S8  multilocndai  as  a  painter's  boi  of 
colours,  and  in  each  compartment 
places  dome  different  fish,  or  shell 
Bah*  M,  BudL.  Lm'iillus  are  both 
set  down  as  the  artiiiccrs  of  atewB, 
but  Hort«n8iua  found  fault  with  the 
former,  for  not  going  tn  sufficient 
expense  to  provide  a  suitable  retreat 
for  his  fish  m  warm  weather,  which, 
indeed,  brought  hia  atewa  into 
general  diaoredit ;  whereas  L.  Lncul- 
ioB,  after  he  had  excavated  noble 
ponds,  in  the  matrix  of  the  solid 
rock,  by  judiciouBly  giving  hia  ar- 
chitect tbo  unlimited  command  of  hia 
purae,  with  liberty  to  beggar  him,  if 
Deceaaary,  proTided  he  took  care  to 
secure  a  shady  grotto,  to  the  refiresh- 
in^  coolncea  of  which  hia  beloved  fiali 
might    always    retire,    for    repose. 
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whilst  the  dog  star  raged,  or  when- 
ever  their  instincts  might  see  fit, 
succeeded  perfectly  in  his  undertak- 
ing, and  made  Neptune  jealous  of 
hia  poiids. 

Columella  entera  muoli  more  into 
particulars  tban  Varro.  and  we  shall 

3uote  from  his  penultimate  chapter, 
e  re  rattica,  the  directions  which 
he  gives  as  to  the  whereabouts  for 
forming,  and  how  to  construct  jiro- 
per  marine  piscinas.  He  particu- 
larly recommends  them  in  insular 
eituations,  where  the  soil  is  poor, 
and  the  returns  smaU  or  none  ;  in 
aucli  situations  they  may  be  nude 
to  turn  to  excellent  account -t  Mere 
sterility  of  soil,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  the  only  consideration  in  de- 
termining the  aite  of  a  aea  x>ond ; 
several  other  things,  as  wo  shall 
presently  ace,  should  also  enter  into 
the  account;  hut  when  these  are 
present  the  best  place  to  commence 
operations  is  so  near  th»  sea  that  its 
waters  may  easily  wash  through, 
and  never  stagnate,  '  thus  imitating 
the  great  main  whence  tliey  are  de- 
rived, which  never  being  of  the 
same  temperature,  is  in  perpetual 
movement,  and  renewed  every 
hour-I'    Theymay  bemade  of  tiles. 


*  Plmj  tells  an  that  Fulviua  Uiipiaus,  shortly  befare  the  civil  war  with  Pompoy 
the  Great,  inTBnUtd  '  warrens,  as  it  were,  for  winkles,'  which  he  cauaeii  to  be  mada 
in  tbe  territarj  of  TarqiUEilum.  Each  shell  fish  had  a  separate  compartmoat  sa- 
Hgned  to  it.  Ha  specifies  aevaial  sorts,  and  tells  us  '  they  throve  so  well  that  eome 
Wiokle  shells  would  hold  near  four  gallaos.'  Men  took  a  great  pride,  be  adds,  in  fat- 
teuiug  their  different  eoquilliiges,  not  lo  much  itseema  wiUi  a  view  to  tbe  inciaweof 
the  uialacology  within,  as  to  {inrduce  the  largest  ehdla  ;  and  he  moutiana  some  veiy 
large  ones  ;  but  it  msy  Ue  doubted  whether  all  their  oulture  ever  succeeded  in  pro- 
dnciog  such  bivalves  as  are  found,  now-a-itays,  in  India.  The  largest  of  tbese  yet 
discovered  is,  we  bslieve,  a  live  shell  tridacna  gigaa,  \to  be  seen  at  a  smaU  oyster  shop 
ID  Maiden- lane,)  the  sides  of  which,  more  than  a  yard  Inag.  weigh  not  far  short  of 
four  hvadrcdieeighl  /    We  recommend  all  our  readers  living  near  the  Strand,  to  go 

t  '  Himc  diem  qiuestum  villaticuin  pattia-fomilias  dotnoDgtrabimuB  qui  mvo 
inrulas,  sive  monticas  agro  iiiercatus,  propter  oiilitateni  soli,  quffi  plenunque  htori 
Ticina  cat  ftuotus  terrtE  pnocipere  non  pott-rit,  ex  man  reditum  conatituit.'  Thua 
in  former  ilays  men  used  to  make  large  fortunes  by  turning  fishmongem  on  tli«r 
own  account.  L.  Crassua  did  not  keep  stews  for  the  asks  of  lining  his  inside  with 
fiah,  as  Phny  infonna  us,  but  'of  a  covetuua  nund  and  for  mere  gain,  for  by  this  and 


witty  devices  he  gathered  large  revenues. '     In  Germany  the  nohlea 

■  fay  their  carp  and  rake,  than  gentlemen  agriculturists  in  Englanc  ~ 

■  to 

■  liv 

Is 

■  loi 

■  ph 


_  sheep  and 

«attle ;  and  Lacipedo,  deploring  tbe  loss  of  fish  ponds  in  Frtuiu^  says  '  the;  used 
to  produce  large  returns  hmn  several  sourcea  now  dried  up  with  tbem.  When  that 
living  agriculture  waa  put  a  stop  Co,  the  earth  around,  no  longer  bedewed  with 
(entle  moisture  (de«ceDding  in  dewa  evannrated  from  tbeh  surfacel,  began  first  to 
Mqoire  irrigation,  and  even  then  wss  less  proltfio  tluin  rormerl; ;  tbe  fertilising 
manure  which  used  to  he  strewed  over  the  eoU  bad  ceasitd,  and  other  muck  must  be 
ioaght  and  brought  from  a  distance ;  and  finally  the  varioua  wild  fowl  in  some 
fimcea  so  rich  in  returns,  now  ceased  to  yield  anything,  and  thus  much  evil  and  no 
^ood  has  atleuded  the  '  aboUtion  of  our  ponds.' 

]:  Columella's  eipbuuktion  of  this  phenomenon,   '  quonioDi  gelidum  ab  imo  flue- 
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ikie  morii&catioa  to  learn  that  raiely 
OKie  or  two  out  of  nuuiy  tliouBaads 
of  Utcise  delicate  /isk  will  beu*  a 
pond  life ;  so,  too,  liicre  is  little  use 
in  imprisoning  fine  exotic  fish, 
whose  reouirements  are  not  well 
Ukderstooa ;  such  fish  may  live,  in- 
deed, but  they  will  not  mvJiiply; 
and  so  they  are  without  profit. 

Slu£fipsh  mugils  and  the  vora- 
^ous  lupus  shoidd  be  selected  ai^ 
easy  to  rear,  as  ako  turdi,  and  other 
saxatile  fisli  of  value.  In  rei^rird  to 
poor  fish,  says  Columella,  we  make 
no  inentiou  of  them,  since  they  are 
neither  worth  capture  nor  rearing  ; 
but  as  all  ^ood  fish  do  not  thrive  on 
the  same  bottom,  study  that  which 
is  prevalent  along  j^our  o^^^l  shore, 
and  according  as  it  is  stony,  sandj', 
or  muddy,  do  you  imitate  tht»se  same 
peculiarities  in  your  stew.  An  oozy 
bottom  does  l)est  for  flat  fish,  sucL 
as  soles,  turbots,  and  plaice ;  such  a 
pond,  tot>,  is  the  best  nidus  for  all 
kinds  of  coquillages,  oysters,  scol- 
lops, tJie  petnncles,  (whence  we  de- 
rive our  purples.)  balauL  and  splion- 
dvles,  A  sandy  bottom,  though  not 
atsolutel}'  bad  for  flat  fish,  suns  the 
pelagians  (not  heretics,  but  open  sea 
nsh,  of  the  sajiic  name)  best ;  such  as 
c.y.,  auratas.  the  dentex,  and  Punic, 
and  indigenous  umbras  ;  while  it  is 
less  congenial  to  the  grouth  of  shell 
fiisli.  The  rocks  bring  up  a  hardy 
race  of  their  own.  and  where  you 
would  have  these  flourisli  you  must 
liave  a  ry>cky  pond.  TN'iih  regard 
to  the  diet  of  your  fish,  the  nats 
(pisces  jacentes)  just  mentioned — 
turl)ot,  soles,  and  plaice,  require  a 
Bofler  aliment  tlian  the  saxatiles, 
liaving  no  teeth*  to  bite  their  fotni, 
which  they  accordingly  swallow 
whole ;  for  the  last  I  particularly 
recommend  the  salt  garbage,  guts, 
and  gills  of  any  little  fish,  or  the 
pisciculi  theinselves ;  or  all  the 
sweepings  of  stalls ;  service  apples, 
figs,  nuts  broken  in  the  hand  :  and, 
above  all,  if  yonr  (aimona  lactia) 
year's  provision  of  tlie  dairj-  permit, 
new  cheese,  ma}^  all,  or  an}'  oi  them, 
be  given ;  b«t  no  food  proves  so  ser- 
riceable,  by  reason  of  its  strong 
RncU,  to  flat  fish — as  salt  fish.  Lyin^ 
'vnSk  their  bellies  on  the  ground 
iLey  are  more  guided  by  the  nose 


iksjk  the  eye ;  they  see  what  is  afaore 
them  perfectly,  bat  all  that  it  on  a 
level  with  tnem,  whether  to  the 
Ti|^  or  left,  tkey  see  not,  and  so 
may  lose  a  dinner  which  depends 
only  on  eyesight ;  but  once  oner  to 
their  nosQ-il  the  trail  of  a  salt  an- 
chovy, and  they  need  no  other  guide 
than  the  scent.  If,  in  oonsequenoe 
of  the  severity  of  winter,  you  cannot 
feed  your  fish  high  as  you  oould 
wish,  shc^'S  of  apples  or  dried  fies 
may  alv/ays  l>e  given,  especialfy 
those  of  t ko  bettor  kind,  Boeotic  or 
^umidian.  There  are  some  who 
give  notiiing  to  their  watery  live 
stock,  but  It^t  them  fare  as  they  may, 
and  fatten  if  they  can.  Th?se  per- 
sons are  blind  to  their  own  imprest ; 
whenever  their  produce  cogues  to  the 
markets  all  tlie  world  despises  its 
leaniies>,  and  nobody  will  buy  their 
skeleton  or  scavenger  fish  oflfered 
for  sale — macics  enim  indicat  eum 
non  esse  libero  mari  captum  sed  de 
custodia  elutuni ;  propter  quod  plu- 
rimum  ])retio  detrahetur. 

A'ery  diilerent  from  this  was  the 
practice  of  C.  Iliriius,  who,  having 
made  tw  elve  tiiousand  sesti*rtia  by 
his  stews,  spent  the  whole  sum  in 
bails  for  a  larger  progeny  of  fish ; 
and  Horlensius,  too,  of  whom  Vano 
relates  *  tliat  he  not  only  was  never 
entertained  by  his  fish  at  table,  but 
was  searc4.'ly  ever  easy  unless  en- 
gaged in  entertaining  and  iatteniiXjg 
tiiei^  To  tiud  suitable  fare  for  his 
mullet,'  says  the  same  author,  Ogives 
him  infinitely  more  care  and  concern 
than  me  my  mides  and  asses;  far 
whilst  1  with  one  lad  supply  all  my 
thrift}'  stud  on  a  httle  barley  and 
common  water,  Hortcnsius'  fish- 
servants  are  not  to  be  counted.  He 
has  fishermen  in  fine  weather,  toiling 
to  proi'ure  them  bait ;  and  when  the 
weather  is  too  coarse  for  fishing, 
then  a  whole  troop  of  butchers  and 
dealers  in  salt  provisions  send  in 
tlieir  estimates  of  terms  for  keeping 
his  alumui  fat.  Hortensius  so  looks 
to  his  mullet  as  to  forget  his  men, 
and  a  sick  slave  has  less  chance  of 
getting  a  draught  of  oold  water  in  a 
fever,  than  these  favoured  fiah  of 
being  kept  cool  in  their  stew  at 
Midsummer.* 

The  plan  of  stocking  rivers  wi£L 


*  Hub  is  true  of  some  flat  fish,  «■  solea,  bat  not  by  any  means  of  the  tiihe 
gjBamtJlj,  sosae  of  wbieh  ave  well  toothed,  and  hoUL 
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fish  ah  oro,  is  a  very  old  one,  re- 
comcnded  by  Columefla,  and  largely 
followed ;  it  has  been,  after  the 
lapeo  of  many  centuries,  again 
aooptod  by  two  fisliermen  of  the 
Vosges»  Gehin  and  Eemy  (French- 
men, like  dogs,  do  most  tilings  in 
couples),  who  have  not  only  pro- 
pagated salmon,  carp,  pike,  tench, 
and  perch;  but  declare,  with  our 
author,  that  the  procedure  is  ap- 
plicable first,  to  all  fresh-water  fish, 
and  secondly,  to  those  which,  though 
living  partly  in  fresh  water  and 
partly  m  the  sea,  spawn  in  rivers. 
They  have  thus,  by  dint  of  natural 
sagacity  (for  they  are  uneducated 

MODEBN 

The  age  for  fresh-water  ponds 
seems  to  have  gone  by !  There  are, 
to  be  sure,  one  or  two  still  to  be 
found  about  the  classic  soil  of 
Naples,  where  the  air  is  for  the  most 
part  pure ;  but  elsewhere  in  Italy 
the  fear  of  *  malaria  has  generally 
sealed  them  up,  and  wisely  too,  for 
it  would  be  paying  too  dear  a  price 
for  carp  and  tench  to  lodge  them  in 
pestiferous  tanks,  where  the  angler 
would  at  least  liave  an  equal  chance 
of  catching  a  fever  as  tisli.'  The 
same  fear,  but  not  equally  well 
founded,  towards  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  induced  the  French, 
misguided  oy  the  eloquent  declama- 
tions of  Bunon,  to  nil  up  with  as 
much  caniestncss  as  we  are  now 
exhibiting  in  spoliating  the  land  of 
our  trees,  every  fish-pond  within 
reach.     *  Les  dtangs,*  writes  Laci- 

Sede,  in  1791,  *ont  presquo  tons 
isparu  de  nos  jours  meme  du  sol  de 
la  France,  quoiqu'ils  y  fussent  autre- 
fois en  assez  grand  nombre.'  Those 
who  at  the  tm[ie  TVTote  against  this 
wholesale  demolition  of  what  they 
justly  considered  as  frequently  an 
embellislunent  to  scenery,  other- 
wise sorry,  found  no  sympathy, 
and  were  even  denoimced  as  a 
Bet  of  miserable  fishmongering 
monopolists,  who  looked  omy  to 
their  own  interests  and  aggrandise- 


men),  reyived  tmknowingly  a  veiy 
ancient  practice,  and  succeeded  in 
stocking  the  streama  and  riven  of  • 
great  part  of  France — ^thoee  in  the 
vicinity  of  Allevard,  Pontcham, 
Sassenage,  Teary,  Yazille,  Bonrg 
d'Oisons,  Rivis,  Pont-en-Bovani, 
Paladru,  Lemps,  St.  George,  Avan- 
don.  La  Suisse,  and  Grenoble,  in 
the  department  of  the  la^;  and 
others  m  numerous  parts  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  Allier.  the  Lozeie, 
the  Meuse,  the  Meusthe,  and  Haute 
Laone,  where  either  tlie  original 
supply  was  exhausted,  or  where 
there  had  never  been  a  supply 
before.* 
Ponds. 

ment,  regardless  of  the  Hym^e 
Publique,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
grande  nation  !  In  England's  mo- 
nastic days,  before  our  sea  fisheries 
were  what  tliey  have  now  become, 
and  when  the  transmission  of  fish 
was  most  precarious  and  expensive, 
stews  were  de  rigueur;  but  when  we 
were  at  length  emancipated  from  the 
thrall  of  Some,  and  the  tyranny  of 
a  forty  days'  penance  upon  fish,  and 
of  having  twice  a-week  nothing  but 
carp  in  the  larder,  though  there  were 
plenty  of  geese  in  the  pond,  men  by 
degrees  used  the  privileges  th^ 
had  obtained,  and  converted  their 
stews  into  arable  and  pasture  land. 
The  land  is  now  become  very  valu- 
able, and  a^e  ceased  to  hold  his 
court  in  Lmcolnshire,  and  frogs 
everywhere  to  give  evening  concerts: 
it  is  not  likely  they  will  ever  again 
be  reproduced^ 

Here  we  take  leave  of  the  '  bene- 
volent' reader ;  hoping  shortly  to  re- 
appear before  him  in  a  volume  d 
'  Prose  Halieutics,'  bein^  a  re-issue  of 
much  that  has  already  lound  its  way 
into  these  columns,  together  Tiitli  a 
good  deal  of  entirely  new  matter, 
now  in  the  course  of  prepamtioa; 
and  so,  with 
Christma$  greetings,  and  good  wiihfl^ 
We  close  our  present  notes  on  fishes. 


*  MacCulloch  mentioDB  that,  in  *  1789,  the  annual  supply  of  freeh- water  fiah  in 
France  was  1,200,000;  that  it  fell  some  years  back  to  700,000,  and  has  been 
diminishing  since.'  Is  he  speaking  of  the  registered  suppUee  furnished  by  the  mar- 
kets, or  does  he  keep  statistics  of  all  the  gamins  who  use  fish-hooks  thitnudkomt 
France,  and  receive  from  them  an  annual  account  of  their  proceedings,  to  add  to 
the  market  account  1  Such  figures  are  plainly  of  no  vslue  as  records  of  the  actosl 
amount  of  river  fish  consumed  on  any  one  year  by  our  Gallic  neighboon ;  but  they 
are  intvrestiiig,  as,  however  imperfect,  they  clearly  tend  to  show  that  fish  in  Ttwaob 
(like  beavers  and  whales  eveiywhere)  were  certainly  getting  low  when  the  'laAei 
creation*  of  them  began. 


THE  RTTSSO-TTIRKrSH  QUESTION'. 


WHEN  Shakspoaro  made  his 
Henry  V.  ask  the  affianced 
Katherine  of  France,  with  somewhat 
more  freedom  than  we  are  used  to 
in  Ihcae  daya,  whether  the  issue  of 
their  union  '  between  St.  Denis  and 
St.  George,  half  French,  half  En- 
glish,' should  not  be  '  a  boy  that 
vould  go  to  Constantinople  and  take 
the  Turk  by  the  beard,'  he  little 
dreamt  how  closely,  two  centuries 
and  a  half  alter,  the  spirit  of  his  pre- 
diction would  be  realized  The  two 
nations,  indeed,  whose  patron  saints 
■were  by  their  concert  to  fill  the 
world  with  their  deeds,  are  now 
joined  by  far  stronger  bonds  than 
the  matninonial  affinities  of  pnncea, 
r  failing  in  the  hour  of  danger. 
Nor  does  the  Toice  of  justice,  or  of 
ilicy,  call  upon  thom  to  bid  de- 

ace  to  the  ancient  enemy  of  Christ- 

cmdom  in  the  Eaat.  A  sense  of  pub- 
&  du^,  common  interests,  and  a 
dear  perception  of  the  coming  storm, 
dmigerous  to  all  alike,  vet  not  equally 
foreseen  by  ail,  have  Dound  them  aa 
one  nation,  to  brave  and  suffer,  or 
triumph  together.  The  Power  that, 
imder  the  mask  of  sympathy  with 
ita  oo-reliKiomats,  nams  at  a  dominion 
that  would  enable  it  to  vanquish 
Bnd  enslave  half  Oirietendom,  is 
■caroely  leas  to  bo  called  its  enemy 
than  was  formerly  the  Grand  Turk 
lumself.  The  standards  of  '  St. 
Denis  and  St,  George'  may  erelong 
lead  to  '  beard'  the  great  Northern 


in  a  cause  ten  tiroes 

those  who  fought  and  bled  at  Agin- 

While  men's  minds  are  thus  fiied 
on  the  ancient  seats  of  heathen  and 
Christian  civihzation  in  the  East, 
but  now  for  centuries  past  of  Ma- 
liomedon  conquest  and  usurpation, 
the  great  tidewave  of  mankind  con- 
tinues to  set  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, westward  and  southward.  The 
American  shore  of  the  Pacific  is  be- 
coming inhabited  by  an  active,  en- 
terprising, and  apparently  indotnit- 
able  race.  The  same  great  Ocean 
seems  destined  to  be  further  bounded 
on  the  SoutJi  by  a  branch  of  the 
Bame  division  of  mankind,  whose 
Tocationappearato  be  to  carry  liberty 
of  thought  and  action  wherever  they 
tread,  and  to  bind  tie  world  by 


their  commerce.  This  stupendou* 
event,  the  emigration  by  thousands, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands,  from 
Central  and  Western  Europe  to  the 
Continents  of  the  new  world,  witli 
the  entire  change  it  can  hardly  fail 
ultimately  to  induce  on  the  face  of 
Eastern  Asia,  must  by  no  means  be 
left  out  of  sight  when  reflecting  on 
the  whole  bearings  of  our  present 
subject.  China  is  already  revolu- 
tionised, and  bids  fair  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  world  in  these  latter 
days.  Gibbon  has  traced  with  aa 
much  distinctness  as  the  nature  of 
tie  case  will  admit,  the  first  attacks 
by  the  Huns  upon  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire— its  conquest,  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  victors  into  its  alre&d; 
enonnous  population — the  ultimate 
defeat  of  i^  Northern  enemies,  and 
the  broaking-up  of  the  Hunnish 
monarchy,  which  had  eristed  in 
Central  Asia  for  thirteen  hundred 
years  ;  the  migration  of  tribes  too 
independent  for  the  yoke,  woatward; 
the  continuance  of  this  migration 
for  centuries,  tribe  after  tribe  being 
impelled  in  that  direction,  br  the 
repeated  action,  probably,  of  the 
same  force  which  first  drove  them 
from  their  native  seats ;  and  their 
finn.l  stand  on  the  north-eastern 
boundaries  of  ihe  Boman  empire, 
until,  in  the  age  of  degeneracy 
wliich  ensued,  they  crossed  its  hor- 
ders.  and  oversnrcad  its  plains  and 
cities  like  a  flood.  A  future  historian 
and  philosopher  may  perhaps  see,  in 
the  pressure  of  the  European  popu- 
lations westward,  in  our  past  con- 
quest, and,  we  will  hope,  now  com- 
mencing civilisation  of  Inilia,  in  the 
occupation,  by  the  Anglo -Saion 
race,  of  California,  and  the  Western 
coast  of  America ;  in  the  probable 
opening  of  Japan  to  the  rest  of  the 
world;  in  the  rising  fortunes  of 
Australia ;  in  the  dunese  Kevoln- 
tion :  and  in  manv  other  secret 
causes  at  work  in  that  quarter  of 
the  globe,  but  aa  yet  hidden  ftoia 
our  view— may  see  in  these  a  bear- 
ing on  the  great  Eastern  question, 
(not,  perhaps,  that  particular  phase 
of  it  which  is  now  before  us,  but) 
the  general  qneation  between  Chris- 
tian Power  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Mahomedan  on  the  other,  not  Isaa 
true  because  seemingly  remote,  ana 
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Tdriush  dominims  who  would  naturaDj 
join  the  Russians,  I  refused  to  consent 
to  it»  es]>ecially  as  Alexander  wanted  to 
get  Constantinople,  irkich  I  tcouid  not 
ailotc,  <u  it  would  hare  destroyed  the 
equilibrium  of  potrer  in  Eunjpe.  I  re- 
flected that  France  would  jjain  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  Island;*,  which  would 
have  been  nothing  in  comparison  with 
irhftt  RuHsia  would  have  obtained.* 

Nor  docs  the  country  of  which  we 
are  speaking  fall  short  of  its  great 
inetroi>oli8.     Gifted  with  a  clunate 
and   a  soil  to   bo  envied  by  less 
faTOured  ]:)eopleSt  this  *  land  of  the 
cedar  and  vine/  with  the  hixuriance 
of  almost  tr(>pi<*;il  vcj^etation,  would, 
in  the  hands  of  P^uropean  cultivators, 
and  under  the  security  of  European 
laws,  with  the  aid  of  ])roi)er  means 
of  transport,  become  prol^ably  the 
richest  in    the  world.      But,   alas! 
without  roa^U,  almost  without  laws, 
under  the  oppression  of  the  worst 
form  of  tyranny,  —  that  based  on 
religious  supremacy,  —  this  garden 
of  nature  has  become  comparatively 
a  wilderness.     Yet  many  improve- 
ments have  been  made  of  late  years, 
and  are  still  being  made,  and  we 
must  hesitate  before  passing  a  sweep- 
ing condemnation  on  the  Turk.    We 
ourselves  occupy  a  somewhat  similar 
position  in  Asia  to  his  in  Europe.  A 
tew luimlredtlu^usandof  our  country- 
men there  lord  it  over  a  hundred 
and    fifty    million    Hindoos.     We 
cannot  yet,   however,  point  to  the 
improved  state   of  the   interior  of 
India,  to  its  facilities  of  transport 
and  of  communication,  to  its  canals, 
to  its  rivers  made  navigable,  trunk 
and  branch  roads  reticulated  over  its 
varied  surface,    and   conveying   its 
apparently   boundless   treasures    to 
tne  general  mart  of  the  world :  to 
the     less    frequent     visitations    of 
scarcity  or  famine ;  to  the  general 
well-being   of    its   inhabitants,   nor 
even  to  the  uncorrui)t  administra- 


tion of  its  law.     The  honoonble 
Company  however  professes  to  be 
the  laniilord  of  India:    tlie  Tuk 
acknowledges  only  a  permanent  en- 
campment in  Europe.    The  contrast 
indeed  becomes  less  flattering  to  ns 
the  further  it  is  carried.     We  pro- 
fess  a  religion  which  has  for   its 
object  the  improvement  and  (Unite) 
perfection  of  the  human  lieart.     Yet 
we  cannot  be  said,  as  a  nation,  to 
have  made  even  an  approach  to  the 
moral  amelioration   ot   the  subject 
race.     The  Turk,  on  the  contrary, 
believes  in  the  sword  of  the  prophet, 
and  faithf\illv  conforms  in  general, 
like  the  Kecliabites  of  old,  to  the 
external  precepts  laid  down  for  his 
conduct.    Accordingly,  what  virtues 
the  Koran  reaUy  enforces   are  ac- 
tuallv  practised    by   the    Faithful. 
Mr.  tellowes,  who  lived  among  them 
for  several  months  in  -Isia  Minor, 
has    warmly    described    their    un- 
swerving truthfulness,  their  honesty, 
kindness,  and  hospitality  ;  and,  what 
is  unhappily  more  than  we  in  this 
favouretl  land   can  boast    of.   their 
inerctf  to  their  animals^  instruments 
of  punishment  for  beasts  of  burden 
bcmg  hardly  known  among  them — 
an  instance  of  tender-heartedness  in 
their  character  that  would  seem  to 
suit  them  for  a  truer  and    purer 
faith.      The   Greeks    were    in    the 
habit  of  '  cxcuaina  the  ixwsession  of 
these  line  qualities  in  their  former 
tyrants  by  such  sayings  as :    *  The 
Mahometan  dares  not  steal,  his  re- 
ligion forbids  it ;'  *  He  is  not  allowed 
by  his  religion  to  tell  a  lie,'  &c.,  Ac 
llie  same  traveller  gives  them  also 
just  praise  for  their  temperance,  to 
which  he  ascribes  in  great  measure 
their  freedom    from    disease,    and 
denies    their    addiction    to    opium 
in  any  such  immoderate  degree  as 
that  with    which    they  Imve    been 
charged.      In    their    manners  they 
carry  with  them  the  true  Oriental 


*  The  designs  of  Itussia  upon  Constantinople  are  of  ancient  date.  So  eariy  as 
the  eleventh  century,  there  was  a  prediction  that  the  Northern  nations  would  one 
day  possess  that  city,  au<l  an  inscription  to  that  effect  is  related  by  the  Russian 
historian  Karanssin,  to  have  been  found  one  morning  written  on  the  pedestal  of  one 
of  the  principal  statues.  The  id(a  lias  always  haunted  the  Russian  people,  and  even 
the  Turks  themselves,  some  of  whom  go  so  far  as  to  show  the  gate  by  which  the 
MuBCorite  battalions  are  to  enter.  When  our  Queen  Kliza1>eth  first  sent  an  am- 
bassador to  the  I*orto,  the  Czar  Boris  affected  to  be  a«)rely  scandalized,  and  directed 
his  ainbaBsador  not  only  to  pretend  disbelief  of  the  report,  but  to  propose  a  religious 
crusade  against  the  iuiidehi.  Elizabeth  evaded  the  question,  callctl  the  Czar  her  well 
beloved  brother,  who  ha<l  long  been  the  protector  of  the  Enghsh,  and  said  that  '  she 
daily  prayed  heaven  for  him!' — Karamsin. 
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^efulness  and  ease.    Nature  in- 
leed    seems    to     have    given    the 
Children  of  the  Sun  in  the  East  a 

frace  to  which  the  ofl'spring  of 
aphet  are  strangers,  and  the  Inrks 
are  admitted  to  a  full  share  in  the 
gift.  *  Their  refinement/  in  short, 
'  is  of  the  manners  and  affections, 
while,  however,  there  is  little  cul- 
tivation or  activity  of  mind  among 
them.'  To  this  sterility,  compared 
with  the  growth  of  activity  and  in- 
telligence to  the  north  and  west  of 
their  country,  they  probably  in  great 
measure  owe  their  decUne. 

We  do  not  propose  to  rake  up  the 
apparently  interminable  question  of 
the  last  eight  months.  Every  phase 
of  it,  so  far  as  foreign  ministers  have 
divulged  their  sentinfents  to  the 
world,  or  events  have  disclosed 
them,  whether  in  harmony  vriih.  or 
contradiction  to  their  ostensible  pro- 
fessions, has  already  afflicted  the 
public  mind  with  a  weariness  only 
equalled  by  its  disgust.  The  satis- 
faction freely  ^ven  on  the  question 
of  the  holy  shrines ;  the  consequent 
abandonment  of  that  question,  as 
concluded ;  the  subsequent  ground 
taken  again  upon  it,  in  Count  Nes- 
selrodo's  circular,  as  though  noi 
concluded ;  the  sudden  transition  to 
a  new  claim,  unheard  of  in  the  an- 
nals of  independent  nations,  that  the 
chief  of  one  jiowerful  state  should 
exercise  a  spiritual  protectorate  over 
t^'elve  millions  ot  native  subjects 
of  another  and  that  a  weaker  state  ; 
the  secrecy  wliich  was  insisted  upon 
in  the  negotiations,  and  the  oft-re- 
peated menaces  witli  which  each 
claim  was  accompanied :  the  second 
!Russian  circular,  foundingthe  order 
for  the  occupation  of  the  JPrincipali- 
ties,  upon  the  advance  of  the  allied 
fleets  to  Besika-bay,  a  statement 
chronologically  false ;  the  eager  ac- 
ceptance of  a  note,  which  could  bo 
construed  into  containing  the  very- 
terms  originally  demanded  ;  —  all 
this  has  shown  an  amount  of  sharp 
practice,  which,  in  every-day  life, 
would  be  called  by  a  name  we  had 
rather  should  be  understood  than  ex- 
pressed. The  public  mind  of  England 
has  sufficiently  declared  itself  upon 
each  point,  as  it  arose,  and,  so  far  as 
resistance  to  aggression  and  positive 
reprobation  of  injustice  and  dupUcity 
are  concerned,  it  is  as  that  of  one 
man.      The  questions  which  have 


arisen  amongst  ns  are  rather  ques- 
tions of  time  and  de^^ree,  and  means 
than  of  the  principle  mvolved.  Some 
of  these  are  also  coloured,  more  or 
less,  with  party  politics,  an  inevit- 
able result  in  this  country,  where 
even  a  momentary  influence,  by 
whatever  means  to  be  obtained,  u 
too  often  an  object  of  ambitioo. 
Witness  the  supercilious  indifierence 
with  which  some  of  Wellington's 
greatest  victories  were  treated,  by 
uie  party  then  in  opposition ;  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  his  wonder- 
ful Peninsular  career,  the  contempt 
poured  on  his  measures,  by  the  re- 
presentatives rather  of  i^onmra 
and  faction,  than  of  English  eitiei 
and  counties.  We  recal  this,  not  in 
derogation  of  a  constitutional  sys- 
tem, m  which,  perhaps,  such  ofiencei 
must  needs  come,  but  to  prepare 
ourselves  and  others  for  the  pheno- 
mena, should  they  occur,  oi  party 
politicians  making  use  of  a  necessary 
and  just,  though  severe  and  grievons 
war,  to  suit  their  own  purposes,  and 
weaken  the  hands  of  Goremment, 
at  the  moment  when  it  requires  the 
combined  aid  of  every  mind  and 
every  arm  to  sustain  its  efiorti. 
But,  we  repeat,  in  the  present  in- 
stance there  hasbeenbut  one  opinion, 
one  voice,  on  the  question  of  rights 
and  justice  against  violence  and 
wron^.  The  same  pervading  feelini^ 
will,  doubtless,  last  out  the  present 
day,  and  display  England  to  the 
world,  as  a  power  essentially,  in- 
deed, of  peace,  but  of  instant  readi- 
ness to  resist  the  very  strongest 
in  their  career  of  aggression,  if  needs 
be. 

Bussian  ambition  has.  for  years 
past,  followed  up  a  gradual  career 
of  conquest.  It  has  been  well  ob* 
served  that  the  great  Northern  Em- 
pire has  gained  even  more  by  its  di- 
plomacy than  by  its  yictories,  so 
glad  have  been  its  enemies  to  con- 
clude peace,  even  when  partially 
successftd,  on  the  best  tems  thej 
could  obtain,  so  little  was  to  he 
gained  and  so  much  to  be  lost.  The 
author  of  Progress  qf  Susna  t »  tke 
East  has  given  us  a  vivid  picture  of 
this  rapid  advance  towards  universal 
domimon : — ' 

The  acquisitioiui  wfaksh  Bitfria  has 
made,  within  the  last  sixtj-fonr  yean^ 
are  equal,  in  extent  and  impnrtaiioek  to 
the  whole  empire  she  had  in  Borope  b»- 
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fare  that  time ;  the  aoquiaitionB  afac  hu      whereby    RuMia   baa   effe 

nuule  from  Sweden  ito  groter   than      conquests,  and  th.e  line  of  policy  sbo 

wint  remainu  of  that  aodetit  kiDgdom;       tag    pursued,    ahow     "     r— li- 

her  aoquidtionfl  from  Poland  areas  large         -     ■!      ■.      -  .    .   _ 

as  the  whole  Austrian  empire  :  the  ter- 
ritory she  has  wreated  from  Turkey  in 
Europe  U  equal  to  the  dominions  of 
Prussia,  eioluBivB  of  her  Rhenish  pro- 
TiDcea  ;  OQil  her  acquiaiUons  from  Tut^ 
key  in  Asia  are  equal,  in  extent,  to  aU 
the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  the 
Hhenish  provineea  of  Pnisaia,  Belg;ium, 
and  Holland,  taken  togelhGr ;  the 
country  she  has  conquered  &om  Persia 
is  ahout  the  siic  of  England  ;  and  her 
acquisitions  in  Tartary  have  an  area 
equal  to  Turkey  in  Europe,  Gireeo^ 
lilj,  and  Spain.  In  «iity-four  years 
sbe  has  advaoced  her  frontier  eight 
hnndred  and  fif^  miloB  towards  Vienna, 
Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Paris ; 
she  has  approached  four  hundred  and 
fi%  miles  nearer  to  Constantinople ; 
rile  has  possessed  herself  of  the  capital 
of  Poland,  and  has  advanced  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  coital  of  Sweden, 
from  which,  when  Peter  the  Fimt 
mounted  the  throne,  her  frontier  was 
distant  three  hundred  miles.  Since  that 
time  she  hus  stretched  heiaelf  fomard. 
about  one  thousand  miles,  towards  In- 
dia, and  the  same  distance  towards  the 
eapital  of  Persia. 

Suet  has  been  the  apparently 
irreBistible  march  of  ttis  gigantic 
power.  If  we  inquire  into  the 
CauBeH  of  this  great  phe  "  *■ 

ttie  last  and  present 
are  equalb  struck  with  their  (rim- 
pUeity  and  tlieir  grandeur.  For 
centimes  there  had  been  a  constant 
immiffration  of  warlike  tribes  from 
Northern  and  Central  Asia.  Between 
the  Tartars  and  the  Polen,  Russia's 
early  history  shows  one  eoDlinued 

rtriod  of  anffering  and  subjugation, 
t  length  arose  a  deliverer  in  tho 
person  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose 
task  was  \o  bind  up  the  disjointed 
framework  of  his  State  into  the 
compactnesa  of  a  well- regulated 
empire.  From  that  moment  the  star 
of  Russia  has  been  in  the  aseondajit. 
This  was  all  that  wa«  wanting  to 
make  a  people  of  intense  rcligic 


similarity  in  BOtne  respects  t 
followed  by  Ancient  Rome,  wnue  m 
others  they  evince  a  tact  and  an 
astuteness  peeuliurly  her  own.  The 
former  case  hoa  been  admiraWy 
treated  by  Pfofeaaor  Creasy,  who 
remarks  on 

—the  State  craft  of  the  Roman  Senate, 
which  took  care  at  eveiy  foreign  war  to 
appear  in  the  character  of  a  ProtttUir. 
lliua  Rome  protected  the  ..Stolians  and 
the  Grsdi  cities  against  Macedon;  she 
pruleiied  Bithynia  and  other  small 
Asiatic  states  against  the  Syrian  kings; 
ahe  protected  Nuinidia  agunst  Carthage, 
and  in  numerous  other  inatancen  aSBiuned 
the  same  specious  character.  But  *  Woo 
to  the  people  whose  liberty  depends  on 
the  continued  forbearance  of  an  over- 
mighty  protector.'*  Every  state  which 
Rome  protected  was  ultimately  suhju- 
gated  and  abflorhed  by  her.  And 
Buaaia  has  been  the  protector  of  Poland, 
the  protector  of  the  Crimea,  lie  pro- 
tector of  Geor^a,  Immeritia,  Min- 
grelia.  tho  Tcherkaesian  and  Caucasian 
tribes,  &e.  She  has  first  protected  and 
then  appropriated  them  olL  She  pro- 
tects Moldavia  and  WalLachia.  A  few 
years  tgp  sbe  became  the  proteetor  of 
Turkey  from  Mehemet  Ah.  and  wnoo 
the  summer  of  1849  she  has  made  hei^ 
self  the  protector  of  Austri».t 

And  we  may  noiv  add,  a  well- 
meant  att«mpt  to  become  the  pro- 
tector of  tn-elve  millions,  or  four- 
fifths  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  in 
Europe. 

We  have  aaid,  however,  that  this 
groat  power,  while  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  former  conquerors  of 
the  world,  has  improved  on  ita 
teachers  by  a  policy  pecuUarly  ila 
own.  It  will  be  remembered  diat 
the  Ruwaian  forces  entered  the 
Principalities  of  the  Danube  '  not  to 
mdi-e  Kar,'  but  to  obtain  a  '  material 
guarantee"  for  the  cesaion  of  the 
autocrat's  demands.  Let  us  hear 
now  the  testimony  of  the  Russian 
historian  Karamain,  who  has  shown 


feeling,  inhaoiting  a  country  afinost      this   very  fealitre   to  be   a  leading 


.  .  le  by  regular  armies,  abso- 
lutely obedient  to  their  nobles, 
inured  to  hardship  and  privation, 
and  possessing  a  boundless  territory, 
the  most  formidable  nation^er^p^a, 
thatthe  world  has  yet  seen.  Thenreftns      nuu  mj 

I  •  Malkin's/Tiiioryo/erefCj. 

^  t .  Dtemvt  SaUkt  of  Ihe  World,  i 
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charaeteristie  of  the  imperial  d 
lect   and    character    of    i 
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nubintain  ft  defensive  attitude,  to  place 
no  tniflt  in  those  whose  interests  do  not 
tally  with  our  own,  and  never  to  lose  an 
occasion  of  doing  them-  an  injuiy, 
without,  however,  involving  ourselves 
in  the  formal  state  of  war.  (Saint  pour 
cela  nous  mtsttre  formeUemeiU  en  guerre 
arec  eux.)* 

ReaUy,  one  would  think  that  thia 
too  candid  autlior  had  been  writing 
the  history  of  the  x>aBt  year. 

Bearing  steadily  in  mind  this  dis- 
tinctive policy  of  the  Northern 
Empire,  it  will  assist  our  obtaining 
a  clear  view  of  the  present  question, 
as  between  Kussia  and  Europe,  as 
well  as  between  Eussia  and  Turkey, 
to  consider  her  actual  military  and 
geographical  position  relatively  to 
me  various  nations  on  her  frontier. 

The  first  great  fact  that  meets  us 
in  this  inquiry  is,  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced military  position  of  Eussia 
in  Euro|)e,  —  that  of  Poland,— 
threatens  both  Berlin  and  Vienna 
at  once,  at  a  distance  of  not  more 
than  180  miles  from  either,  or 
nearer  than  York  is  to  London.  It 
is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the 
importance  of  this  fact,  not  only  in 
its  military  consequences,  in  case  of 
war,  but  in  the  political  iniiucnce  it 
must  secure  to  this  Power  at  aU 
times.  Accordingly,  we  have  seen 
Eussia  st^/p  in  as  the  armed  arbiter 
between  the  Austrian  Emperor  and 
liis  Hungarian  rebels ;  and  when 
lately  Prussia  and  Austria  seemed 
intont  on  ofTecting  their  nuitual  de- 
stniction.  it  was  the  same  great 
Po^  er  that  employed  its  friendly 
mediation,  ])acked  by  the  presence 
of  lOO.OX)  disposable  troops  in 
Poland.  It  is  not,  indeed,  probable 
that  a  German  politician  would 
admit  this  state  of  friendly  de- 
pendence, but  we  imagine  it 
would  be  difficult  for  him  to 
define  the  exact  limit  of  iwdepen- 
dence  of  which  liis  country  actu- 
ally feels  itself  in  possession,  with 
respect  to  its  great  Northern 
neighbour.  "Were  Germany  a  nation 
united  under  one  head,  it  would 
have  nothing  to  fear,  or  rather,  per- 
haps, it  woiud  be  itself  too  much  to 
be  feared.     But,  as  Germany  now 


is,  with  many  of  its  princes 
mistakably  espcnsme  tke  Bubrsb 
cause,  and  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  Eussian  court,  and  its  peo- 

Sle  in  an  unsettled  state,  with  no 
efiinite  idea   to  work  upon,  with 
Ptusaia  aiid  Austria   resuscitating 
firom   time  to  time    their    ancient 
rivalry — ^last,  but  not  least*  with  a 
crowd  of  exiles  that  wait  but  the  fint 
shot  fired  in  the  general  struggle,  to 
recommence  their  dangerous  game^ 
it  is  clear  that  neutrality,  a  Tery  pas- 
sive, though 'perhaps   talking  neu- 
trality, is  all  that  can  be  expected. 
And  all  this  is  the  direct  consequence 
of  that  act,  so  infamous  in  the  annalg 
ojf  those  nations,  which  blotted  out 
the  name  of  Poland  from  the  msp 
of  Europe.    Were  this  ancient  mih- 
tary  monarchy  reconstituted,  even 
at  this  late  liour,  a  barrier  would  be 
raised  to  Eussian  ambition  which 
might  throw  bac^  for  centuries  her 
schemes  of  conquest.     This  is  not 
the  place  to  discuss  the  practicabilitT> 
or  even    possibility,   of   any  sndi 
scheme.    It  may,  or  it  may  not,  be 
politic,    humane,  righteous.       Bat 
tliis  seems  certain,  that  it,  and  it 
alone,  could  re-establish  the  perfect 
independence  of  Prussia  and  AustriSi 
and,  with  them,   of    every  minor 
German    State.      Truly,  the    past 
history  of  Poland  would  give  no 
promise  of  the  possibility  or  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  nation  iri  this  cen- 
tury-, whose  normal  condition  was 
anarchy,  and  its  neat  internal  acts 
but  deeds  of  bloc^     Still,  the  fset 
remains,  and  tlic  two  principal  na- 
tions of  Germany  have  only  them- 
selves to  thank  for  the  presence  of 
such  unwelcome  neighbours  within 
a  fortnight's  march  of  each  of  their 
capitals. 

The  Eussian  empire  presses  on 
the  whole  Northern  and  Eastern 
boundary  of  the  Austrian  dominions 
until  the  Danubian  principality  of 
Moldavia  interposes,  and  its  frontier 
thenceforward  follows  the  line  of 
the  Pruth  to  the  Euzine.  With 
the  further  possession,  whether  Tir- 
tual  or  actual,  of  Moldavia  and  Wal- 
lachia,  Eussia  would  encompass,  on 
three  sides  at  least,  the  provinces  of 


*  Quoted  by  General  Count  Bjornstiema  is  hb  Tableau  PoUtiqm  et  StatuCigoa 
de  r Empire  Britannique  d<int  Cinde.  The  reference  is  not  given,  nor  have  wa 
succeeded  in  finding  the  passage  in  Karaauin's  works;  but  tihe  high  ehanuTtw  of 
the  Swedish  statesman  is  a  sufficient  voocher  for  its  aai 
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Gallieia  (the  Austrian  sbare  of  Po- 
land), Hungary,  and  Tranijlvonio, 
and  the  Danube  would  be  tlience- 
forth  II  Rrnwiun  river.  However 
absurd  it  may  sound,  Aiutria's  most 
impartaDt  domains  are  at  thia  mtv 
meut  in  peril  of  being  surrounded. 
Their  Unal  capture  may  well  be  re- 
■erred  to  thy  future  convenience  of 

tthe  vietor.  To  so  great  an  extent 
IB  this  an  Austrian  question,  and 
sodi  chains,  nevertbelew,  bos  the 
Caar  i?oiled  round  the  oeck  of  that 
ancient  empress  of  nations,  that  she 
dares  not  act,  and  most  be  content 
with  talking,  and  with  watching  the 
prepuvtiona  for  her  own  turn,  most 
soretr  to  come,  witU  the  giant  of 
th«  North. 

Theuositionof  RtiBuawitli  lespect 
to  Turtey  is  still  more  threatening. 
Occupying  the  Northern  coast  of 
tiie  Black  Sea,  with  the  superbly 
fortified  harbonr  of  Sebastopol  as  a 
base  for  her  naTal  operationH.  and 
with  only  such  wretched  sailors  to 

»  oppose  ss  tlie  Turks  in  lute  yeua 
MTV  proved,  she  would  bare  the 
anttre  coramand.  but  (or  an;  foreign 
aid  the  latter  might  receive,  of  t&t 
importairt  sea,  inclnding  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube,  with  tlie  enonnoua 
eoDtmerce  that  ttoats  down  its  stream 
to  mij^ly  tlie  markets  of  the  world. 
Sebastopol  is  but  350  miles  (about) 
£rom  Constantinople,  and  a  strong 
fore*  kept  ponstaotlyin  readinees  to 
embark   at  the  f<n-mer  place  would 

IfifiectuaUy  menace  the  latter,  aud 
■t  the  same  time  threaten  the  flank 
and  rear  of  any  Turkiah  force  occu- 
pying the  range  of  the  Balkan.  The 
BOrlherly  winds  which  generally 
llrerad,  and  the  currents  which  set 
eoiwtantly  towsrda  the  great  outlet 
vt  Constantinople,  must  always  be 
an  important  aid  to  this  fleet.  There 

I  is  DO  qneetion  but  the  is$ue  of  a  war 
between  Kussia  and  Turkey  would 
be  very  much  influenced,  if  not  alto- 
gether decided  in  favour  of  the 
power  which  should  obtain  the  mt- 
nanent  command  of  the  Black  bea. 
Wit/i  thia  cominaDd,  a  Russian  fleet 
of  ships  of  war,  steamers,  and  trans- 
portB,  would  accompany  the  left 
Bank  of  their  army,  assist  in  the 
capture  of  the  maritime  fortresses, 
convey  provisions,  stores,  and  am- 
muniCioa,  and  constantly  press  upon, 
i£  not  altogether  tiirn  tie  rieht  tlonk 
at  the  Turkish  force.     On  the  other 


hand,  should  the  Turks  or 
allies  be  triumphant  on  this  sea,  the 
communication?  of  a  Kusaian  furoe 
m  Wailachia  or  Bulgaria  would  bo 
in  continual  peril,  the  Turkish  coast 
hue  with  its  fortresses  would  be 
secured ;  these,  with  the  ud  ol  the 
poeitiiHi  of  Sehumla  (of  which  more 
Lereatter),  would  engage  the  «kemy 
to  attack  by  his  right,  probaHy  l^ 
Timova  or  Sophia,  and  a  seriooa 
repulse  in  this  attack,  with  his  long, 
circuitous,  and  exposed  communica>- 
tions  with  Southem  Russia,  might 
eventually  end&nger  the  loss  of  lus 

Tnese  remarks  will  be  hereafter 
illustrated  by  a  reference  to  tQi» 
campai^  of  l^S-9.  Butiniespect 
to  the  importance  of  holding  the 
comnuiiid  of  the  Black  S«a,  it  ia 
hardly  too  mut-h  to  say  that  it  is 
here  that  Russiau  aggreesion  may 
receive  its  greatest  check,  and  Ih^ 
not  improbably  another  Actium  may 
decide!  in  the  Euzine  the  fate  of  tke 

The  command  of  the  Black  Sea 
must  also  exercise  an  iuiporiunt  in- 
fluence on  the  military  «>eT&tiona  ia 
Asia.  From  the  naturu  diJGcnltiea 
and  the  wont  of  good  conununica- 
tioDs  in  the  country,  on  its  west^n 
and  southern  coasts,  it  becomes  a 
material  object  on  both  sides  to 
transport  their  reinforcements  and 
HUppEes  by  water.  Whichever  power, 
then,  can  secure  this  advantage  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other,  wiUhaTO 
mastered  one  of  the  principal  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  wartare  in  theae 
parts,  and  will  be  so  tar  in  a  ea- 
perior  position  to  his  adversary. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  the  Bussian  navy  will  alwaja 
be  more  than  a  match  for  tba 
Turkish ;  and.that  should  the  latter 
be  ever  lefl  to  cope  Bingle-haiuled 
with  their  tbrmjdable  adversary, 
tl^  one  consideration  of  the  Roa- 
siaAS  obtaining  a  &ee  rauge  of  tha 
Euiine,  while  the  Turks  are  cooped 
up  in  their  harbours,  will  be  suffi- 
cient of  itsell'  to  give  the  furmcr  aa 
overwhelming  superiority  in  the 
seneral  campaign.  The  position  of 
Sebastopol  in  the  Crimea  is  admi- 
rably ctdculated  to  secure  these  ad- 

Suui  being  the  general  positioa 
taken  up  on  the  northern  cuaat  o. 
this  inl^d  sea,  it  remains  to  oon- 
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sider  the  pressure  of  tlie  Hussion 
Power  on  the  northern  provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe.  The  Princi- 
palities of  the  Danube,  which  sepa- 
rate Turkey  proper,  as  it  may  be 
called,  from  Russian  Bessarabia, 
are,  it  is  well  known,  imder  the 
joint  protection  of  the  two  Powers, 
but  paying  a  tribute  to  the  Sultan. 
The  ruling  influence,  however,  in 
these  provmces  is  of  course  unmis- 
takable. Tliere  can  be  no  question  of 
the  vast  importance  of  theirposses- 
sion  to  the  great  Northern  imnpire, 

S'ving  it  the  entire  command  of  the 
anift>e,  reducing  Austria  to  a  state 
of  almost  absolute  dependence,  and 
only  awaiting  the  course  of  events 
to  complete  the  march  already  begun 
on  Constantinople  itself.     We  find, 
accordingly,  that  it  was  one  of  the 
first  objects  of  anxiety  to  Alexander, 
in  his  conferences  at  Tilsit,  to  ob- 
tain the  consent  of  the  French  Em- 
peror for  their  annexation  to  Russia. 
This  was  in  due  time  followed  by  an 
Ukase  (January  21,  1810),  formally 
annexing  these  Provinces,  and  de- 
creeing the  Danube  to  be  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  Empire,  from 
the  Austrian  territory  to  the  sea. 
It  is  true  that  in    the   treaty  of 
Bucharest  (May  28,   1812),   which 
concluded  tliat  war,  they  were  re- 
stored to  their  former  owners ;  the 
formidable  attack  by  Napoleon  on 
the  heart  of  the  Empire  rendered  it 
desirable  to  procure  peace,  even  at 
the  price  of  retractation;  but  the 
fact  of  the  annexation  remains  in 
strong  evidence  of  the  real  designs 
of  Alexander,  which  we  may  very 
safely  conclude  are  being  steadily 
followed  up  by  his  successor.     In- 
deed, one  of  the  principal  acts  in 
the  reign  of  the  present  Emperor 
has  been  the  procuring  the  nominal 
independence  of  these  provinces ; 
and  m  consequence,  by  a  somewhat 
novel  figure  of  speech,  Russia  could 
seize  upon  them    as    a    'material 
guarantee'  for  the  cession  of  her 
demands,  without,  at  the  same  time, 
making  war  upon  Turkey. 

The  Walladiians  and  Moldavians 
are  interesting,  as  the  descendants 
of  the  Roman  colonists  whom  Trajan 
planted  among  the  ancient  Daci,  as 
a  barrier  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  North.  The  hope  was  vain,  and 
these  unhappy  provinces  have  been 
the  prey  to  successive  invaders  fix)m 


those  distant  ages  to  the  present 
time.     It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
hope  of  the  future  is  to  them  more 
promising  than  the  history  of  the 
past  is  miserable.  Perhaps  their  only 
chance  of  repose  woula  be  to  fall 
under  the  domination  of  one  of  the 
Great  Empires  which  they  adjoin. 
Could  this  oe  Austria,  the  danger  to 
the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to  Europe 
mi^ht    not    be  very    considerable, 
while  it  would  effectually  separate 
the  two  belligerents.    A  proposition 
by  Talleyrand  to  that  effect  is  on 
record.  But  Russia  could  never  per- 
mit such  a  Power  to  stand  between 
her  and  her  victim ;  the  prevalent 
Greek  religion  is  another  insuper- 
able bar ;  and  lastly,  the  Turk  him- 
self would  fi^ht,  as  he  is  now  doing, 
for  the  small  amount  of  sovereignty 
that  is  still  left  to  him  in  those 
parts.     But  the  dimatc  is  mild,  the 
soil  wonderfully  fertile,  and,  under 
a  good  government,  and  with  years 
of  peace,  these  provinces  would  pro- 
bably be  unsurpassed  in  Europe  for 
wealth  and  prosperity.     At  present 
they  bear  only  the  marks  of  the 
hard  lot  to  which  their  position  be- 
tween Europe  and  its  Asiatic  in- 
vaders has  for  centuries  past  re- 
duced   them;     ill  cultivated,    half 
peopled,  half  civilized,    with    few 
towns,  and  scarcely  anything  that 
can  be  called  a  road.     Ijie  descrip- 
tion of  the  country  by  an  eye-wit- 
ness, one  who  served  m  the  Russian 
war  of  1810  against  the  Turks,  may 
be  interesting,  as  well  for  the  cir- 
cumstance that  its  condition  must 
always    modify,    to    an    important 
degree,  the  Russo-Turkish  question, 
as  that  it  is  at  this  moment  the  seat 
of  war.     We  may  add,  that  from  all 
accounts    there    appears  but  little 
difference  between  its  present  state 
and  that  described  in  the  following 
extract : — 

Taking  the  course  of  a  traveller  setting 
out  from  Hermanstadt,  we  croa  tlM 
lofty  mountain  regions  of  Tranaylvama 
by  the  pass  of  Rothenthum,  descend  on 
the  river  Aigisch,  near  the  smali  towm 
and  convent  of  that  name^  and  scab  the , 
vine- clad  spur  of  the  rang%  from  whence 
are  viewed  the  fields  and  plains  of  WiJ- 
lachia.  Rivera  and  streams  in  great 
nmnbera  precipitate  themsdves  from  the 
mountains  into  thaj^annbe,  aU  of  them 
impetuous  in  their  coone^  fordaUe  in 
dry  weather,  but  overflowing  at  cfvWT 
fiJiofrain.  The  oommnnioationa  wham 
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itwiatlier.  TTie  entire  plain, 
ODverEit  with  oak  brushwood,  becomes 
ii  the  haunt  o!  gnat  nmnbera  of 
'wolvet  ttata  the  mODntainB.  Asaicntlf 
1  with  forostii, 
which,  bowerer,  the  iDhabituits  have 
«ut  dnmi  for  firewood,  and  turned  the 
I  \Ma  [MUtuie  for  their  cattle,  their 
,  icipolmeiuisafiutiBisteDce.  InMolda- 
-ris  uid  Besurabia  tlie  lohabitaDU  havD 
'4i>lloweilaBiiiularindDHtria1i)uipIayment, 
ftut  the  Buil  ig  in  duiit  respectu  different 
~  D  that  uf  Wallachin.  In  these  the 
Kreuns,  isauing  from  the  lower  levels  of 
FulaUa  uid  Bukowina,  flow  in  a  more 
lo  the  Danube,  and  form  ex- 
tensive marahes.  Beiuaiabia  ra  farrowed 
with  theae  from  north  tn  south;  jet 
Uotwithetanding.  the  country  coaveje  to 
tile  eye  theappeanjiceora  perfect  plain, 
with  notiiiug  but  pasture,  and  not  even  a 
aohtary  hunh.  Tlie  inlubitants,  after  the 
ibinn  of  the  Tartars,  lead  a  wandering 
i,  and  curry  their  teats  from  place  to 
.^ace.  The  Wallachians  are  also  half 
fiomads,  even  their  villages  consisting 
Init  of  large  and  partiall;  excseated 
IlOTelti,  and  these  changed,  from  time  to 
'tame,  sh  the  floclu  change  th«r  paatwV' 
In  ooQuequBnce  the  only  botb  indicatiun 
~'  ~  '  e  on  the  map  ii  when  ■  church 
it  ma;  have  gathered  around  it 
t^  or  wooden  houses,  so  as  to 
rt  of  town.  More  fixed  habi- 
,re,  however,  to  bo  found  in 
Uoldavia,  probably  &am  its  greater 
proximity  to  European  civiUzation. 
Agriculture  there  is  none  ju  these  pn>- 
vincee,  or  scarcely  any  worth  mention- 
hig,  exeept  the  eultrvation  of  Turkish 
wheat,  of  wiiioh  the  inhabitants  make 
their  bread  ;  but  the  abundance  of  hay 
produced  by  thdr  rich  meadows,  and 
which,  made  up  into  Hcks,  Happlies  even 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  Trwisylvania 
during  l3ie  winter,  more  than  oompen- 
>ate«  the  dafldBncy.* 

It  may  seem,  at  lirBt  view,  tliat 
such  a  land  of  desolation  in  teaxcelv 
worth  contendiug  for.  And,  indeed, 
to  Turkey,  it  can  be  of  but  little 
Taluc,  further  than  the  tribute  it 
pays,  and  the  hououra  of  Bove- 
reignty.  To  Biissin,  however,  it 
woiild  constitute  a  vast  »L't'e*aion  of 
power,  not  only  by  iu  own  natural 
riches,  which,  by  nieans  of  good 
communications  and  proper  drain- 
age, ahe  might  turn  to  good  account, 
hut  in  a  stSl  greater  degree  by  its 
political  valae,  as  ctuuiiog  the  com- 


mand, for  all  practical  purposes,  of 
the  all-import&ut  Danube.  Wo 
should  then  hear  no  more  of  ohok- 
ings  up,  br  sand-banks,  at  the 
mouth.  The  great  river  of 
Germany  would  be  nnder  tho 
efficient  control  of  Rufisia,  and  it 
would  be  as  much  the  interest  of  the 
latter  to  promote  its  commerce  u  it 
now  is  to  impede  it,  in  order  to  turn 
off  the  main  traflio  to  Odessa.  It  iB 
a  paramount  duty  of  Austria  and  of 
all  Southern  Germany  to  oppose,  \tj 
material  means  if  necessary,  tlufl 
threatened  encroachment.  It  would 
indeed  appear  from  the  circular  of 
the  Austrian  Government  to  its 
diplomatic  agents,  that  this  part  of 
the  question  has  occupied  its  serious 
attention,  and  it  is  probably  in  re- 
ference to  this  that  the  Austrisa 
neutrality  is  promised  only  so  long 
as  her  great  state  interests  are  not 
menaced. 

The  importance  to  Austria  of 
maintiiinina:,  if  not  in  her  own  pos- 
session, at  least  in  that  of  a  neutral 
power,  the  course  of  this  treat  river 
to  its  mouth,  is  suffieicntly  obvious. 
It  is  probable  that  this  will  deter- 
mine the  drift  of  her  pohey ;  and  if 
so,  it  must  be  eminently  that  of 
present  peace,  with  prudent  ammge- 
ments  for  the  security  of  these  pro- 
vinecs.  based  on  the  general  Enro- 
iiean  eguilibriiun.  and  guaranteed 
by  idl  the  great  Powers.  Tho  ob- 
ject would  DO  to  obtain  a  permanent 
Tcto  by  the  rest  of  £urope  against 
their  being  inraded  by  any  one 
without  the  jjeaeral  cousent,  or  only 
when  required  by  urgent  circiun- 
stancca,  which  should  be  well  de- 
lined.  Cotdd  such  a  resolution  be 
adopted,  the  present  great  and  othra- 
wise  unmixed  evil  which  would  have 
Jed  to  it,  would  scarcely  be  a  subjeot 
of  regret. 

So  much  attention  Ima  been  given 
of  late  to  the  operations  on  this  great 
'  highway  of  nations,'  tliat  we  may 
be  pardoned  if  wo  dwell  a  little  on 
its  leadinc  characteristics,  as  mate- 
rially influencing,  not  only  every 
war,  but  even  every  act  in  the  pa- 
cific policy  of  tho  countries  of 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe. 

The  Austrian  Empire,  though 
placed  a  cheval  on  the  Danube,  ia 
neither  in  possession  of  ita  aoorco 
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nor  of  its  mouth,  yet  that  river  is 
the  main  artery  of  Uie  empire.  An 
invader  from  the  east  or  the  west 
would  strike  at  the  heart  of  the  lat- 
ter by  following  tlie  stream  as  his 
line  of  operation  ;  innumerable  tri- 
butaries stUl  further  increase  its  im- 
portance, and  notliing  seems  wanting 
to  secure  to  central  Europe  the 
benefits  Providence  lias  marked  for 
it  in  tlie  possession  of  such  an  outlet 
for  its  mduslr}'  and  produce,  buttlie 
control  or  occupation  of  the  last 
part  of  its  course  and  of  its  mouth. 
The  Prussian  Grencral  Valentini, 
from  whom  we  have  already  cjuoted, 
ffives  an  interesting  description  of 
Siis  portion  of  the  river : — 

The  Danube  (he  observes)  which  se- 
parates these  provinces  from  Bulgaria  is, 
at  its  enlRince  into  the  Turkish  Empire, 
a  very  important  river,  as  well  fix>m  the 
aze  of  its  islands,  as  from  the  rapidity 
of  its  current,  wliicli  renders  it  difficult 
to  establish  bridges  of  boats,  for  which 
also  there  would  be  required  veiy  large 
vessels.  Silistria  and  Turtukai,  where 
the  stream  is  not  more  than  a  thousand 
paces  broad,  are  the  most  advantageous 
points  for  thefie  bridges.  It  would  be 
dfficult,  however,  to  protect  them 
against  a  skilful  enemy  who  should  be 
master  of  the  right  bank,  seeing  the 
plateau  of  Bulgaria  is  more  elevated 
than  the  pnivincea  of  the  opposite  side, 
and  extends  to  the  very  bank  of  the 
Btreani,  terminating  in  a  steep  slope,  from 
whence  tliere  is  an  entire  command  of 
observation  over  the  plains  of  Wallachia. 
This  bank  is  composed  partly  of  rocks, 
partly  of  a  clay  standing  at  the  steepness 
of  rock,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines. 
The  province,  favoured  as  it  is  by  na- 
ture, presents  alternately  uncultivated 
plains  and  the  moHt  luxuriant  vineyards, 
which  in  some  places  extend  along  the 
river  bank  for  miles,  while  their  fertility 
is  such  that  it  seems  impossible  effec- 
tually to  lay  them  waste.  The  high 
lands  of  Bulgaria  are  not  so  fortunate. 
Intersected  by  deep  glcuH,  which  in 
summer  are  diy,  they  HufFer  much  from 
the  want  of  water,  and  but  for  a  skil- 
fhlly  combined  system  of  conduits,  and 
the  formation  of  artificial  ])ools  in  the 
valleys,  th«ir  populati<m  could  never  be 
proportionate  to  their  fertility.* 

It  is  now  time  that  we  examine 
more  closely  the  military  bearings 
of  the  (jTicstion,  and  consider  the 
capabilities  of  Turkey  for  defence. 
For  this  the  experience  of  past  wars 
will  be  the  best  guide,  and  it  will  be 


necessary  to  assume,  what  has  al- 
ways been  tlie  case  after  the  parties 
have  been  any  time  enga^ired,  that 
the  Hussians  are  considerably  supe- 
rior in  the  numbers,  and  (always  ni- 
therto)  in  the  quality  of  their  troops. 
Without  such  assumption  ind^d 
the  inquiry  were  worthless.  We  shall 
also  taJce  advantage  of  the  opinions 
which  military  ofiicers  of  distmction 
liave  expressed  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  trusting  that  its  great  im- 
portance at  the  present  time  ^ill 
oe  an  excuse  for  some  little  tedium 
of  detail,  "^hich  under  the  circum- 
stances is  inevitable.  To  save  the 
constant  recurrence  of  geographical 
explanation,  we  will  make  bold  to 
recommend  our  readers  to  have  be- 
fore them  anv  common  map  of 
Turkey  in  which  the  principal  routes 
are  given. 

The  natural  features  of  the  coantej 
present  two  grand  lines  of  defence, 
at  distances  from  one  another  vary- 
ing from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles.' 
and  ^vith  an  admirable  position  for 
a  reser\-e,  or  for  a  third  line  of  de- 
fence, from  one  hundred  to  one  him- 
dred  and  fifty  miles  of  the  second  line. 
Tlie  first  line  is  that  of  the  Danube, 
with  it«  fortresses.  The  second 
line  is  the  range  of  the  Balkan  from 
Varna  on  the  coast,  to  the  TlrViliiiMn 
pass  on  the  road  between  Tartar- 
Bay  arjik  and  So])hia,  including  the 
position  of  Schumla,  and  the  passes 
through  the  mountains.  The  third 
position  is  at  Adrianople  on  the 
Maritza,  and  extends  by  the  Kuchuk 
Balkan  to  Eirklisch.  In  addition  to 
tliese  the  c^untr}'^  adjoiniDg  Con- 
stantino})le  is  also  very  strong,  and 
may  oven  be  considered  as  a  fourth 
line  of  defence. 

The  length  of  the  first  line  is 
about  350  miles,  that  of  the  second 
about  250,  and  the  third  nearly  M 
miles. 

The  whole  country  is  excessively 
unfavourable  for  militaxy  operations, 
from  the  difhcnlties  of  transport,  the 
endless  succession  of  strong  positions^ 
and  above  all  from  the  terrible  ma- 
laria which  to  European  constita- 
tions  is  even  more  destructive  than 
the  sword  of  the  Ottoman. 

With  this  general  view  before  v 
of  the  theatre  of  operation  we  shall 
now  give  a  precis  of  the  two  attadu 
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by  Snssia  upon  TurkiBli  territcMy 
wjiich  haye  occurred  during  the  pre- 
sent  century,  namely  the  campaigns 
of  1809-11,  and  of  1828-9. 

The  Hussians  commenced  the 
cam^paign  of  1809  in  the  spring,  with 
a  nominal  force  of  eighty  thousand 
infantry,  and  twenty -five  thousand 
horse,  including  Cossacks.  They 
had  already  occupied,  since  1807, 
Bucharest  and  the  Danubian  Prin- 
cipalities. The  Turks,  weakened  by 
the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  the 
preceding  year,  could  oppose  no 
force  in  the  field  capable  of  meeting 
such  formidable  enemies.  They 
prudently  resolved,  therefore,  to 
throw  strong  garrisons  into  the  for- 
tresses on  the  l)anube,  and  to  wait 
the  issue  of  events  at  Schumla,  and 
on  their  second  line, — ^that  of  the 
Balkan. 

Frosorowsky,  the  Bussian  general, 
£rst  attempted  Giurgevo,  opposite 
!Bustchuk,  by  escalade.  He  was  re- 
pulsed with  the  loss  of  two  thousand 
men.  He  next  tried  the  same  too 
obvious  method  against  Brahilow, 
where,  after  leaving  seven,  thousand 
lulled  in  the  ditches  he  was  again 
repulsed.  The  Turks,  emboldened 
by  these  successes,  ventured  across 
the  river  at  Giurgevo,  and  com- 
menced ravaging  Moldavia.  To 
draw  them  off,  Bagrathion,  who  now 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
Bussian  forces,  Prosorowsky  having 
died,  attempted  to  besiege  Silistria. 
The  siege  was  shortly  turned  into  a 
blockade,  and  ultimately  raised  al- 
together, in  cons^uence  of  a  repulse 
at  Tartaritza.  Ine  Bussians,  now- 
ever,  succeeded  in  forcing  Brahilow 
to  capitulate  towards  the  close  of 
November,  thus  obtaining  a  for- 
tress which  ensured  the  passage  of 
the  Danube  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
This  was  their  only  success  of  any 
importance  during  the  year,  and  we 
observe  that  the  whole  campugn 
oonaisted  of  mere  desultory  fignting 
on  different  points  of  the  m^  line  of 
defence— the  Danube. 

The  year  1810  was  opened  with 
the  formal  axinexation  of  tlie  Pro- 
finoes  to  the  Bussian  Empire,  ms 
lias  been  already  noticed.  To  sup- 
port this  audacious  measure,  the 
anny  on  the  Danube  was  reinforced 
to  its  original  complement  of  80,000 
infmtry  and  90,000  horse.  Kamen- 
akoi  was  appointed  to  the  command. 


and  his  plan  c^  opeantioDf  was  as 
followB.  The  right  wing  was  1x>  be- 
siege Silistria  and  BuSfcchuk,  and 
thus  secure  the  Lower  Danube  as  a 
basis,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
army  were  to  advance  upon  Schumla, 
carnr  it  by  storm,  and  open  the  road 
to  donstantLnople. 

The  right  wing  accordingly  crossed 
the  Danube  and  invested  Kustchuk ; 
the  left  did  not  commence  its  ope- 
rations till  t^o  months  afterwanls. 
It  then  besieged  and  took  a  few 
Danubian  fortresses,  mostly  by 
holding  out  favourable  conditions 
to  their  garrisons.  Having  se- 
cured, therefore,  the  immense  ad- 
vantage of  a  broad  base  of  operations 
in  the  line  of  fortresses  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  and  with  no  enem^  in  his 
immediate  front  or  on  his  flank, 
Kamenskoi  found  his  projects  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  make  his  assault 
on  Scnumla,  the  key  of  the  Balkans, 
towards  their  eastern  extremity,  and 
the  pivot  of  the  second  great  line  of 
defence.  To  carry  this  celebrated 
position,  the  Kussian  General  took 
witli  liim  forty  thousand  men. 

Schumla,  situated  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Balkan,  the  point  of 
junction  of  the  roads  froxD.  Bustehuk, 
Silistria,  Ismael«  &c.  to  Constanti- 
nople, commanding  by  its  situation 
no  Less  than  three  miportant  passes, 
and  with  every  natural  advantage  in 
its  favour  for  the  formation  of  a 
strong  entrenched  camp,  has  in  all 
the  late  wars  with  the  Bussians 
been  selected  for  the  principal  de- 
fensive position  of  the  empire.  The 
town  itself  Lb  said  to  contain  30,000 
inhabitants. 

It  is  encompassed  by  a  counterfort  of 
the  Balkan,  in  the  form  of  a  horse-riioe, 
the  steep  slopes  of  which,  covered  with 
the  thickest  thorn- bush,  form  a  position 
as  favourable  as  the  Turkish  soldier  can 
desire,  who  is  fond  of  fighting  under  the 
skelter  of  riinng  ground  or  entrench- 
meuts.  The  town,  which  is  about  a 
league  in  length,  and  half  a  league  in 
breadth,  is  protected  by  an  earthen  ram- 
part and  ditch,  and  in  some  places  by  a 
thick  brick  waJl,  flanked  by  small  mas- 
sive towen,  from  which  five  or  six  men 
could  fire.  Such  is  the  nucleus  of  the 
entrenched  camp,  the  contour  of  which 
is  naturally  Indicated  bj  the  crests  of 
the  surrounding  heights,  which  are  well 
protected  from  aMack  W  the  ravines 
that  intersect  them,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  declivities.     Hie  camp,  by  reason  of 
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its  great  extent,  could  scarcely  be  block- 
aded, while  the  place  itself  is  perfectly 
secure  from  bombardment,  allows  ample 
space  for  the  magazines  of  the  armyt 
and  ^ven  contains  within  its  circuit 
rineyards  and  gardens,  and,  abore  all, 
a  stream  of  pure  water.* 

The  camp  was  occupied  at  this 
time  by  30,000  men,  under  the 
Grand  Vizier,  Kara-Yusuf  Pasha, 
who  had  signalized  himself  by  his 
defence  of  Acre,  in  conjimction  with 
Sir  Sidney  Smith,  against  Napo- 
leon. The  xlussians  appeared  before 
it  on  the  23rd  of  June.  A  desidtory 
contest  ensued,  in  which  both  parties 
fought  with  desperation  for  every 
eminence  and  every  thicket.  The 
assailants,  however,  gained  but  little 
ground,  and  on  the  12th  July  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  retirmg  to- 
wards the  Danube,  and  leavmg  a 
force,  nominally  to  blockade,  but  in 
reality  merely  to  watch,  the  Turkish 
camp. 

The  Kussian  General  next  endea- 
voured to  wipe  off  this  stain  by  the 
assault  of  Kustchuk.  Conformably 
with  the  usual  tactics  of  the  Turks, 
the  garrison  had  sat  still  without 
molesting  the  assailants  in  any  way 
during  their  approaches.  An  easy 
victory  was  expected  by  the  younger  ' 
soldiers ;  the  older  ones  were  more 
dubious.  The  attack  was  conducted 
in  five  massive  columns.  Two  out 
of  the  five  were  admitted,  and  in- 
stantly cut  to  pieces  by  the  Turkish 
scimitars ;  the  others  wore  received 
with  such  a  terrible  fire  from  the 
ramparts  and  roofs  of  the  adjoining 
houses,  that  after  t^^elve  hours  con- 
sumed in  this  hopeless  contest,  the 
Kussian  General  yielded  to  neces- 
sity, and  drew  off  nis  forces,  leaving 
eight  thousand  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  ramparts,  ditch,  and  glacis. 

After  this  dreadftil  repu&e,  the 
Eossians  confined  themselves  to  a 
blockade.  A  body  of  30,000  Turks, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  raw 
militia,  assembled  to  succour  the 
place,  but  were  attacked,  and,  aft;er 
two  days  of  severe  fighting,  defeated 
with  great  loss  at  Battin ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  Kustchuk  capitu- 
lated, but  on  honourable  terms. 
The  campaign  concluded  with  the 
siege  ana  capture  of  Nicopolis,  and 
the  retirement  of  the  S^ussians 
across  the  Danube  for  the  winter. 


Kamenskoi  soon  after  died,  and  was 
succeeded  by  the  celebrated  Ku- 
tusoff,  afterwards  the  antagonist  of 
Napoleon. 

This  campaign  was  therefore  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  Danube 
and  the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Balkan.  An  attempt  on  the 
latter  position  signally  failed,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  every  place  on  the 
first  great  front  of  defence  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  we 
consider  the  relative  disparity  of 
forces,  in  number  and  in  quality, 
this  insignificant  result  may  well 
surprise  us ;  but  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  entirely  due  to  the  repulse 
of  the  attack  upon  Schumla ;  and  the 
natural  strength  of  that  position, 
joined  to  the  bravery  of  its  de- 
fenders, saved  once  more  the  honour, 
if  not  the  existence  of  the  Ottomans, 
as  it  had  before  done  when  assaulted 
by  Eomanzoff  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century. 

The  campaign  of  1811  opened 
with  a  great  reduction  of  the  Bus- 
sian  forces,  in  consequence  of  the 
menacing  state  of  the  relations  be- 
tween St.  Petersburg  and  the  Tui- 
leries.  Kutusoff  found  no  more 
than  fifty  thousand  men  at  his  dis- 
posal, and  the  Turks  having  rallied 
round  their  standards  to  the  number 
of  sixty  to  eighty  thousand  men,  he 
necessarily  stooa  on  the  defensive. 
The  very  interesting  battle  of  Bust- 
chuk,  in  which  the  characteristio 
quahties  of  the  European  infantry 
and  Asiatic  horse  were  so  remark- 
ably displayed,  was  the  first  occo^ 
rence  of  any  note.  Though  victo- 
rious, Kutusoff  felt  his  position  to 
be  insecure,  with  the  Danube  in  his 
rear,  and  retired  the  whole  of  his 
forces  across  the  river.  The  Turks 
having  crossed  in  pursuit,  fortified 
themselves  on  the  opposite,  or  Wal* 
lachian  bank ;  then foUo^ed  the  ex- 
traordinaiy  action,  in  advance  of 
Guirgevo,  in  which  the  Turkish 
fieldworks  covering  their  bridge  were 
literally  surrounctod  by  the  Bus- 
sian  redoubts,  and  their  whole 
army  shut  up  within  their  lineSy 
while  a  Bussian  division,  havinff 
crossed  the  river  unperceived,  gained 
command  of  the  bridges  in  their 
rear  and  of  the  interior  of  the  camp. 
A  ftirious  cannonade  ensued,  till  the 
whole  surviving  Tarkiah  fixroe  which 
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,  haA  passed  the  rirer  l^d  donn  tlieir 
arms.  NegotiatioQS  for  peace  were 
entered  upon  shortly  after,  and  the 
.  campaign  thus  tenninated. 

Little  or  no  use  appears  in  these 
campaigns  to  have  been  made  of  tte 
fleets  on  either  side.  This  is  ex- 
plained, however,  so  far  as  the 
KuBsians  are  concerned,  by  the  cir- 
outastance,  tjiat  Varna,  \ke  great 
military  post  of  Turkey,  was  un- 
takeu.  An  attempt  on  that  fortress 
iras  made  in  the  course  of  tlie 
•eeond  campaign,  which,  however, 
fiuled.  On  the  other  liaiid.  hoth 
sideA  employed  a  large  fleet  of  giia- 
boata  on  the  Danube,  which  seems 
to  be  indispensable  to  operations  on 
that  river. 

We  now  come  to  the  Russian 
campaipis  of  1828-9.  The  destruc- 
,  tion  of  the  janissaries,  or  mihtary 
fendatories,  holding  their  lands  for 
4erTices  liable  to  be  demanded  in 
.  war,  which  Lad  occurred  three  years 
hefore,  liad  sapped,  for  the  time  at 
least,  the  main  strength  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  hy  transferring  its 
defence  Irom  the  arm  of  the  free- 
man to  that  of  the  conscript.  The 
lfttt«r  nas  no  substitute  for  the  for- 
.  Bier — the  irregular  violence  of  whose 
blows  was  but  ill  compensated  by 
tiie  att«mpted  European  discipline 
'  under  the  new  system.  Accordingly, 
we  may  be  prepared  to  expect  the 
most  furmidable  defeat  the  Turkish 
Empire  had  yet  sustained.    Bad  as 

easily  achieved ;  and,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  it  was  accomplished 
at  last  for  more  by  a  successM 
stroke  of  f^eneralship,  than  hj  the 
overwheljmng  forue  of  the  assailants. 
We  do  not  usually ,  indeed,  hear  these 
campaigns  spoken  of  in  this  manner ; 
but  wc  imagine  it  will  be  evident 
that  such  was  the  case,  from  the  fol- 
lowing statement.  80  little  is  really 
known  of  this  war,  though  occurring 
etrictJy  in  our  own  times,  that  it 
may  be  well  to  state  the  authorities 
we  shall  generally  follow  in  the  oc- 
FOUnt.  The  Poftfblio,  or  collection 
of  State  Papers,  contains  (vol.  iii.), 
a  '  Prdcis  of  a  Beport  on  the  Bussian 
Campaigns  of  1828  and  1B29,  dranu 
up,  for  uie  information  of  the  Bake 
of  Wellington,  by  Lieut.-Colonel 
Chcaney.'  The  Editor  of  that 
puhLicntion,  and  the  gallant  and 
liighly  scientiGc  officer,  of  whose 
report  it  purports  to  be  a  prfi'is. 
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being  happily  both  living,  wo 
shall  leave  any  qnostion  of  au- 
thenticity to  be  settled,  if  neoessary, 
between  them — merely  observing, 
however,  that  it  hears  upon  its  face 
the  stamp  of  truth,  under  whatever 
uroumstances  it  chanced  to  irome 
into  print.  We  shall  rely  in  some 
measure  also  on  the  history  by 
Valentini,  from  whom  we  have 
olreodv  largely  quoted,  and  who, 
though  evincing  a  strong  bias  in 
favour  of  his  former  companions  in 
arms,  and  obtaining  his  information 
through  Buasion  channels,  shows, 
nevertheless,  a  regard  for  truth  that 
may  well  nualifj  him  for  the  Sist 
rank  of  mifitary  historians. 

The  Hussians  opened  the  cam- 
paign of  1828  with  160,000  men  ac- 
i)0[3ing  to  some,  with  only  100,000 
aecordmg  to  o^era,  by  invading 
the  Danubtan  Frincipahties,  wbiim 
they  enteredon  the  eth  May.  They 
are  stated  to  have  advanced  with- 
out any  previously  arranged  com- 
missariat,  acting  probably  on  the 
old  Koman,  and  afterwards  Sapo- 
leonian  maxim,  of  making  war  mom- 
tain  war,  and  levying  contributiooB 
on  the  peasants  without  payment.. 
As  might  be  expected,  a  scarcity 
ensued;  fresh  aiippUes  werebrou^t 
in  from  Russian  Bessarahia  by  forced 
labour :  famine  preyed  on  tlie  popu- 
lation of  the  conntry,  a  murrain 
consumed  the  cattle,  and  the  plague 
broke  out  with  intense  enerry 
at  Buclmrest,  carrying  off  in  the 
two  years  no  less  than  12,000  Rus- 
sian soldiers.  While  these  horrors 
were  being  perpetrated  in  their  rear, 
the  Russian  army  proceeded  to  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  for- 
tresses in  tnoir  war.  Mean- 
while, the  Turks  bod  nssombled 
31,800  infantry,  and  13,000  cav^ry 
at  Schumla,  under  '  the  energetic 
Hussein  Pacha.'  The  RnasianB 
moved  simultaneously  against  Vara*, 
SiUstria,  and  Schumla.  Of  these, 
however,  at  the  termination  of  tlio 
campaign,  on  the  arrival  of  winter* 
they  had  only  succeeded  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Varna,  afler  a  resistance  oP 
seven  ty  days  to  the  Russian  hattericfl. 
and  with  two  bastions  demoliaheii, 
by  their  mines.  The  oarrisoi*- 
did  not  risk  an  assault,  witb  wlu<^^. 
the  Turkiak  defence  usu^y  coni-^ 
meucea,  and  there  appears  reaao* 
to  suppose  the  gates  were  paTt-lSf*" 
opened   witli  a   golden   key.  _  .Tt^ 
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besiegers  were  materially  assisted 

Sr  mcir  fleet.  At  the  end  of 
ctobcr,  the  sieges  of  Silistria  and 
Schnmla  were  raised,  and  the  Hiis- 
sians  went  into  winter  quarters. 
Thoosands  of  men  are  said  to  have 
died  of  the  plagac  in  this  campaign, 
and  30,000  horses  were  lost. 

The  winter  of  1828-9  was  marked 
by  a  total  inacti^^ty  on  the  part  of 
the  Turks,  and,  as  lias  hitherto  been 
their  wont,  by  great  numbers  of 
them  returning  to  their  homes.  The 
Sussians,  taught  by  the  eiqierienoo 
of  the  past  year,  made  the  most  ex- 
tensive preparations  for  the  forth- 
coming campaign — the  total  in- 
abihty  to  proceed  without  a  full 
supply  of  provisions  and  stores  laid 
up  m  a  regular  system  of  magazines, 
and  forwarded  to  the  fighting  ooips, 
l^  established  and  well-guaraed 
lines  of  commimication,  having  been 
fiUally  demonstrated.* 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
second  campaign,  the  Eussian  army 
amounted  m  all  to  150,000  men. 
The  Turkish  re^^ular  force  was 
rather  less  than  m  the  autumn  of 
1828.  Forty-five  tliousand  Eussians 
proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Silistria, 
which  liad  been  raised  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter.  Tlie  remainder 
appear  to  liave  been  placed  in  various 
positions  menacing  Schumla>  and 
TOepariug  for  the  ^)assage  of  the 
^alKan  should  occasion  oner. 

Pravadi,  a  small  town  situated 
between  Varna  and  Schnmla,  and 
on  the  road  leading  from  Bazoijik, 
through  Aides,  to  Constantinople, 
was  recognised  by  the  Grand  Vizier 
as  an  important  strategical  point, 
■which  would  enable  the  Kiissians  to 
turn  the  position  of  Schumla,  and  lay 

ri  the  plains  of  Adrianople.  Here 
Russians  had  assembled  10,000 
men.  The  Grand  Vizier  attacked 
it  with  35,000  men  ;  and  whilst  he 
was  occupied  in  besieging  it,  IHe- 
bitscii  planned  and  executed  the 
passage  of  the  Balkan. 

'General  Diebitsch  marched  from 
Silistria,  desiring  Generals  Both 
and  Bndiger  to  enclose  the  Turks 


in  the  defiles  of  Prsradi  (with  the 
jj^arrison  of  that  piafce  closing  them 
in  its  rear),  until  he  himself  ooold 
arrive  with  his  army.  Meantime, 
Ibrahim  Padia,  who  was  left  at 
Schumla,  summoned  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  his  relief.*  A  battle  en- 
sued, in  the  afternoon  of  the  11th 
June,  at  Xoulef^ja,  in  which,  after 
a  sanguinary  oonnict,  and  hemmed 
in  on  all  sides,  the  Turks  at  length 
fled.  '  The  Russians  had  in  me 
battle  40,000  men  and  100  guns.' 

The  garrison  of  Schumla  had, 
during  uke  battle,  made  a  diversion 
in  the  rear  of  the  Russians ;  hot 
became,  as  it  would  appear,  panie- 
strack,  to  which  the  Torks  are  pe- 
culiarly liable,  retired  ^ith  haste, 
and  even  abandoned  the  redoubts  in 
front  of  Schumla.  Had  General 
Diebitsch  followed  up  his  victoiy, 
which,  howe%'er,  he  may  not  have 
been  in  a  position  to  do,  he  must 
have  carried  Schumla  itself.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  Grand  Vizier 
regained  that  encampment  with 
30,000  men ;  having  lost  in  the  en- 
gagement at  Pravam  3000,  and  die 
Russians  very  few  less. 

Silistria  surrendered,  on  the  90th 
Jime,  for  want  of  ammunition—^ 
Russians  liaving  effect-ed  tr^'o  ])ractie- 
able  breaches,  and  prepared  five 
mines.  The  Turks,  having  expended 
their  poifi^der,  could  not  nsk  an 
assault,  or  hist<OTY  might  have  re- 
corded a  second  Rustchuk. 

Grencral  Diebitsch  then  made  a  flriiii 
of  attacking  Schnmhi,  Ull  the  GTand 
Virier  had  recalled  his  detachmenti 
from  all  the  paases.  In  order  furthv 
to  deceive  the  Turks,  Dielntsch  leticalsd 
on  Jeni- Bazaar,  six  leagnei  on  the  raid 
to  Silistria.  He  then  turned  BudAntj 
towards  Devra  and  KeoprikioL  Id 
order  to  pass  the  Balkan,  each  ari- 
dier  was  Bup{)lied  with  four  days*  fooi^ 
and  the  wagons  brought  auffidfeiit  ior 
ten  days  more.  Ten  thoiwand  bud 
were  left  to  watch  Schumla,  and  to 
assault  it  if  the  Vizier  moved.  Tbe 
Vizier  sent  instantly  10, 000  men  to  in- 
tercept Diebitsdi  at  Keuprikioi ;  Vat 
the  Russians  had  already  passed  throng 
and  were  on  their  way  to  SeUmDia. 


*  A  curiouB  indication,  with  many  others,  of  the  long  matored  dempia  «f 
Russia  for  an  attack  upon  Turkey,  is  offered  by  the  fact,  weU  known  in  the  London 
trade,  that  the  Russian  medical  department  purchased,  at  the  oommenoflnMnt 
of  the  present  year,  four  times  their  usual  amount  of  quinine^  the  chief  wi^inm^ 
for  the  intermittent  fever  arising  from  malaria.  It  is  cnstomary  with  that  goiaia- 
ment  to  purchase  six  months*  consumption  at  a  time.  The  oraer  was  tUs  jear  fior 
an  amount  equal  to  two  years'  consumption.  The  circunstanoo  oooaaoned 
jniprise^  until  the  mysteiy  was  solved  by  rsoent  evMits. 
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The  Buasiajis  patsed  the  Balkan  with 
only  forty  thousand  men,  of  whom,  iu 
ten  days  afterwards,  ten  thouAand  were 
in  the  ho^tals.  If  the  Turks  had 
shown  front  finom  plaoe  to  ]>Ubcc,  the 
Bussians  must  have  retreated  towards 
the  sea  for  provisians. 

jRiiis  the  famous  Balkans,  wiih 
ihe  Great  Gate  of  Constantinople, 
as  we  may  fairly  term  Sdiumla,  were 
effectually  turned.  The  fell  of  Ad- 
nanople  succeeded,  and  Turkey  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  prostrate 
under  its  conqueror.  It  is  ver^' 
doubts  how  fleu*  this  was  really  the 
case.  The  Kussians  at  Adriauople 
eotild  not  brinfj  forty  thousand  men 
into  the  fieltL  '  Their  line  of  oommu- 
nioation  was  insecure,  and  their 
troops  were  dying  off  by  thousands. 
*  O^  six  t]K>usand  sick  at  Adrianople, 
en?wy  one  died  in  tlirco  montlis.' 
The  total  loss  of  the  Hussians  in  the 
two  campaigns  is  calculated  at  the 
frightful  number  of  *one  hundred 
and  for^  thousand  men  and  Rfty 
thonsand  horses. '* 

It  is  quite  clear  from  the  above 
narrative  that  the  Balkans  ou^ht  not 
to  have  been  forced,and  tliat  me  suc- 
cess of  this  dating  passage  of  arms 
was  due  rather  to  the  skill  of  the 
general  than  to  tlie  want  of  brave^ 
or  of  abihtj''  in  the  defenders.  It 
was  an  event  which  may  or  may  not 
recur,  but  with  strong  chances 
against  the  repetition.  Tlie  forces, 
moreover,  were  very  unequally 
matched,  and  j^et  the  Turks  lost  but 
little  ground  m  the  lu^t  campaign, 
and,  but  for  their  misfortune  at  I^ra- 
▼ttdi,  would  probably  have  lost  but 
a  few  fortresses  in  the  second.  The 
Siussians  again  had  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  on  which  tlieir 
1^  flank  rested,  with  Varna  as 
tlieir  base,  and  their  fleet  was 
of  incalculable  sendee  in  the  siege 
and  capture  of  Sizcpoli,  a  for- 
tress on  the  coast  commanding  tlie 
liarbour  of  Bourgas,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  campaign,  which  gave 
them  a  ready  communication  \i'ith 
the  sea  for  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tion after  crossing  the  Balkan. 

We  have  in  me  above  accounts 
Rone  ■omewhat  into  detail,  in  order 
to  htring  before  our  readers  the  real 
state  of  the  matter,  as  it  has  been 


laid  open  by  past  wars.  We  oonfeM, 
at  the  same  tmie,  to  having  another 
and  more  immediately  important 
object, — to  inspire  a  wholesome  con- 
fidence in  the  pubhe  mind,  not  onlv 
in  the  justice  of  the  cause  on  whicn 
this  great  country  has  (virtually)  em- 
barked, but  also  m  its  perfect  abiUty 
to  uphold  the  same,  if  necessary,  l^ 
forc«  of  arms,  as  we  now  hope  to 
show. 

Out  of  tlie  five  campaigns  above 
sketched,  the  Kussians  gained  a  de- 
risive success  in  but  one.  It  bv  no 
means  appears  that  they  would  Lave 
gained  tliis  but  for  two  circum- 
stances— ^their  command  of  the  sea, 
which,  with  the  posRcssion  of  Varna 
and  SizcpoH,  ensured  in  some  decree 
their  communications  and  8up{)lLes, 
and,  as  we  have  before  said,  a  very 
successful  stroke  of  generalship. 
What,  then,  would  have  happened 
had  there  been  forty  thousand 
French  and  British  troops  covering 
Adrianople?  AVhat,  if  British  and 
French  fleets  had  maintained  the 
line  of  the  coast,  and  prevented  any 
Hussian  squadrons  or  transpoi^ 
from  accompanx-ing  or  supplying 
their  troops  on  the  march  P  It  is  ob- 
vious the  thing  could  not  have  been 
attempt^  at  all.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
ec[ually  obvious  that  Varna  would 
not  have  been  captured ;  but  it  is 
not  impossible  that  m  Turkish  hands, 
with,  the  assistanoe  of  a  friendly 
Bq[uadron,  that  most  important  plaoe, 
with  respect  both  to  land  and  sea 
operations,  would  have  proved  a 
second  Acre.  Varna,  as  covering 
the  right  flank  of  the  great  positions 
on  the  Balkan,  and  as,  conjointly 
with  Constantinople,  a  basis  of  naval 
operations  against  Odessa  and  Sebaa- 
topol,  should  be  defended,  it  is  dear, 
to  the  last,  in  any  war  of  defence  nxt- 
dertaken  by  the  western  nations  on 
behalf  of  Turkey. 

Adsianofle,  the  second  city  in 
the  empire,  next  claims  our  atten- 
tion. Placed  at  the  ccmfluence  of 
the  MaritEa,  the  Toundja  and  the 
Arda ;  being  the  ]^int  to  which  the 
roads  from  me  various  passes  of  the 
Balkan  converge,  with  exception 
alone  of  that  frcnn  Aides ;  possessing 
water  communication  with  tlie  Le- 
vant for  vessels  of  moderate  tonnage^ 


*  It  IS  ozily  pToi>er  to  observe  that  the  account  given  in  TJte  Portfolio^  fron^ 
whieb  tbe  paiti  above  quoted  are  ihawn,  appears  eucnliaUy  Twkish,      We  mai 
reiy,  Imwwum,  on  the  fftneral  facta  here  stated. 
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by  the  Maritza  and  the  Gulf  of 
Enos ;  thus  at  once  covering  the  ap- 
proatrhcs  on  Constantinople  and  sup- 
porting the  positions  of  the  Balkan — 
seems  marked  out  by  its  position  as 
the  last  bulwark  of  the  empire. 
Marshal  Marmont,  who  in  the  ear- 
lier part  of  his  career  had  made 
Turkey  his  special  study  (having 
been  ordered  by  Napoleon,  after  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit,  to  send  officers  into 
the  country  on  various  pretexts,  to 
examine  and  report  upon  its  military 
capabilities),  and  who  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  when  an  exile,  revi- 
sited the  scene  of  his  former  labours, 
has  left  us  an  instructive  chapter  on 
the  relations  of  that  empire  to  the 
various  European  Powers,  and  on 
the  strategical  advantages  of  Adria- 
nople  in  particular.  The  picture, 
inaeed,  which  he  draws  is  the  exact 
reverse  of  what  is  now  the  case — ^he 
presumes  Uie  Bussians  to  have  en- 
tered Turkey,  and,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Turks,  to  be  holding  it  against 
Austria,  France,  and  England. 
After  pro\'iding  for  the  security  of 
the  Dardanelles  and  of  Constanti- 
nople, he  ])roposes  to  place  the  *  re- 
mainder of  the  army,  that  is  to  say, 
forty  thousand  men  at  Adrianople, 
and  to  form  there  an  entrencued 
camp,  similar  to  the  fortifications 
around  Lintz,  consisting  of  an  ex- 
tended system  of  towers,  and  with 
due  advantage  taken  of  the  rivers 
which  there  flow  into  the  Maritza. 
Eighteen  or  twenty  towers  would 
render  that  post  unassailable;  an 
army  of  thirty  to  forty  thousand  men 
coidd  not  be  shut  up  witliin  it,  while 
it  would  hold  one  of  eighty  thousand 
in  chock,  who  could  not  venture  to 
leave  it  in  their  rear.'*  The  accom- 
plished author  subsequently  con- 
siders the  opposite  case,  of  the  wes- 
tern nations  becoming  the  defenders 
of  Turkey,  and  candialy  admits  that 
the  brilliant  advantages  he  had  de- 
picted as  accruing  to  the  Eussians 
from  a  presumed  defensive  position 
taken  in  Turkey  with  the  consent  of 
the  Turks,  belong  in  truth  to  the 
first  occupant,  llie  sentence  which 
follows  is  so  curiously  illustrative  of 
(in  part  at  least)  the  present  situ- 
ation, that  we  cannot  resist  trans- 
cribing it  verbatim,  merely  premising 
that  the  work  was  published  in 
1837  :— 


En  effet,  n.  une  flotte  fnn^aiBe  et  an- 
glaise,  passe  le  d^troit  des  Dmrdaiielka, 
et  arrive  lb  Constantinople ;  si  en  mtoie 
temps  un  corps  de  cinquante  mille  hom- 
mes  del'alliance,  autrichien  ou  frangaia^ 
vient  prendre  position  lb  Andrinople,  ei 
y  dtabiir  le  cainp  retranch^  doot  j'ai 
parl^  alors  lea  Kusses  ont  d'imn^^nses 
difficult^  lb  vaincre  pour  enlever  ces  posi- 
tions  lb  leuiB  ennemis ;  d^  ce  moment 
leur  escadre  rentre  lb  S^bastopol,  et  n'en 
sort  plus,  &c.  &c.t 

Put  *  British*  for  'Austrian,'  in  the 
category  of  troopa  which  should  be 
opposed,  if  the  worst  come  to  the 
worst,  to  BuBsian  aggression,  and 
the  picture  would  seem  not  imlikely 
to  be  realized. 

We  have  purposely  abstained  from 
touching  on  the  grave  question. 
'What  is  to  bo  done  with  Turkey?* 
It  is,  indeed,  a  question  the  resn^- 
sibilities  of  which  may  well  n.^e 
statesmen  tremble.    But  we  faS  to 

Serceive  that  the  course  of  Prori- 
ence  has  ^et  put  it  to  us.  TVhit 
we  do  know  is  our  present  plain  path 
of  duty.  No  verbal  sopnisms,  no 
diplomatic  niceties,  no  nsk  even  to 
our  own  beloved  land,  must  keep  us 
from  that.  A  nation,  like  an  indi- 
vidual, has  an  end  for  which  to  live. 
Better  to  cease  to  live  than  give  up 
that  end  for  which  it  came  into  boin^. 
'  Death  before  dishonour.'  Right  is 
at  this  moment  invaded  by  unjust 
power,  and  the  strong  arm  of  the 
brave  must  come  if  needs  be  to  the 
rescue.  A  '  wiliul  king'  aims  at  in- 
terference with  the  manifest  ooutm 
of  Providential  government,  to  turn 
its  righteous  decrees  to  his  oiwn  ac- 
count. He  invades  under  the  name 
of  peace.  To  justify  his  violence  he 
pleads  facts  that  never  had  being, 
and  principles  that  have  no  plaro 
save  m  the  mind  that  blinds  itaelf  to 
the  real  truth  of  thinss.  Let  the 
wise  take  warning.  What  will  be 
the  end  we  know  not  yet.  But  oat 
hope  is  in  Him  who  *  giveth  not  the 
race  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to 
the  strong.'  And  with  truth  and 
justice,  and  that  sympathy  which 
was  not  withheld  even  nrom  the  out- 
cast Samaritan — all  these  for  us,  we 
may  surely  quote  against  the  nor- 
them  invader  his  own  biblical  motto 
for  the  war,  if  to  war  we  at  last  be 
driven — ^Domivb  iv  tx  spjuati,  hi 

CONFVVDAS  IN   ^TEBVUM. 


*  VoifOffe  du  Marichal  Due  de  Roffute,  ii.  121. 


t  Ibid.  p.  186. 
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